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.tX  .LSTOLXDIM.   ST.ITKMKXT 

Mr.  C.  y.  C'orlcss  made  an  astounding  statcnu'nt  in  liis 
presidential  address  to  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  wlien  lie  said.  "We  find  a  total  of  ratlur 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  area  of  ('.-inada  suitalih  lor 
profitable  agriculture.  This  leaves  85  per  cent,  of  which 
the  principal  or  only  permanent  or  hasie  industry  is  or 
will  be  mining.  .  .  .Over  a  large  part  of  this  mining  area, 
lumbering  will  for  many  years  be  an  important  industry. 
and  over  some  of  it  re-forestation  may  make  lumbering  a 
permanent  industry.  But  exclusive  of  this  factor,  which, 
so  far,  has  made  all  too  little  progress,  we  shall  find  that 
as  the  lumberman  succeeds  the  trapper,  so  speaking  broad 
ly,  will  the  prospector  and  tlie  miner  succeed  the  woods- 
man." 

Mr.  Corless  not  only  shows  that  less  than  15  |)er  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  Dominion  of  Can.id.i  is  really  to  he 
classed  as  agricultural  land,  but  tliat  mucli  of  this  is  under- 
lain with  rich  mineral  deposits.  His  excellent  |).iper 
points  out  geological  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  gre.it 
plain  surrounding  Hudson  Bay  and  the  rocky  ridges  of 
the  Laurentian  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions  may  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  treasures  of  enormous  magnitude  because 
the  same  formations  have  created  fabulous  w-ealth  else- 
where. The  picture  drawn  of  "The  Mining  Industry:  Its 
future  ])lace  in  the  industrial  development  of  Canada" 
is  indeed  bright  and  encouraging.  Xo  doubt  the  mining- 
industry  will  come  more  and  more  into  jirominence  as  a 
basis  for  Canadian   enterprise   and   prosjjcrity. 

But  along  with  his  happy  outlook  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry —  and  it  is  not  exaggerated,  Mr.  Corless  states  a 
view  of  the  lumbering  industry  w-hich  we  consider  both 
correct  and  unsound.  Based  on  history,  it  may  be  correct 
to  assume  that  the  miner  follows  the  lumberman  and  re 
mains  in  final  possession  of  our  hinterland.  W'hv  not." 
The  lumberman  has  slashed  out  the  timber  worth  while, 
leaving  the  ground  covered  with  debris,  and  the  poorer 
species  and  imperfect  trees  to  blow  down  and  form  a  fire 
trap.  Then  the  camper,  fisherman,  and  prospector  come 
along  and  drop  matches  and  pipe  ashes  or  leave  campfires 
to  start  a  conflagration  that  leaves  nothing  but  bare, 
black  ])oles  and  white  sand  or  baked  clay  for  the  sun  to 
s'linc  on.  Of  course  the  forest  is  gone,  and  the  lumbering 
industry  with  it.  If  there  is  mineral  wealth  beneath  the 
'arren  landscape,  why  should  we  not  expect  to  see  the 
miner  take  possession,  either  permanenth'  or  for  as  long 
••  s  the  digging  is  good.     That  has  evidently  been  the  atti- 


tude of  both  lumberman  and  prospector  in  dav,  not 
altogether  gone  by.  The  lumberjack  has  said;  Til  take 
the  best;  to  hell  with  the  rest."  The  mining  man  says: 
■'.My  ore  is  below;  what  do  I  care  for  the  trees?"  And  so 
slash  is  left  in  the  woods,  forest  fires  destroy  millions  of 
cords,   and   smelter   fumes   kill   acres   of   vegetation. 

Mr.  Corless  says  lumbering  mai/  be  an  important  in- 
dustry for  many  years  over  parts  of  his  mining  area  and 
by  re  forestation  even  become  permanent  in  spots.  Per- 
lia|)s  th.it  is  ,111  attitude  common  to  the  mining  fraternity. 
It  iii.iy  even  he  ascribed  to  some  other  parts  of  the  public. 
Ill  .my  case  it  is  an  attitude  inimical  to  the  public  good 
.111(1  such  doctrine  is  iniquitous.  Perhaps  the  idea  is  to 
(IcM-lop  ,1  iiietalhirgieal  product  as  light,  flexible,  work- 
.ililr.  ,111(1  adajitable  as  wood;  ijerhaps  our  letters,  records, 
.111(1  news  are  to  be  written  or  printed  on  sheets  of  metal. 
Civilization  demands  forests.  The  miner  can  have  the 
minerals  under  85  |)er  cent  or  100  per  cent  of  Canada's 
soil,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  party  shall  say  that  the 
industries  based  on  the  forest  are  not  permanent,  hasic  in- 
iliixtries,  or  that  the  forest  is  only  suffered  to  remain  in 
(iod's  sunlight  till  such  time  as  the  miner  chooses  to  pos- 
sess the   land. 


(■ONNK.SJ'OSDKXCK   COriiSKS   STARTED 

The  ideal  in  the  minds  of  the  Education  Committees  of 
the  Technical  .Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  and  of  the  Technical  .Association  of  the  (U. 
S.)  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  practically  achieved — 
.ind  new  ideals  formed — Three  volumes  of  the  .5  volume 
textbook  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper,  prc- 
jiared  under  the  Joint  Committee  at  a  cost  of  llCOOO  are 
in  jirint  and  the  other  two  volumes  in  press. 

Based  on  these  books,  which  are  hailed  everywhere  as 
the  very  last  word  on  the  subject  and  tlic  best  anywhere 
in  excellence  of  preparation  and  workmanship,  class  room 
work  was  conducted  in  several  places  last  winter.  This 
work  will  be  extended  next   fall. 

Correspondence  courses,  the  next  step  in  educational 
evolution,  and  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem  of 
most  industrial  workers,  are  also  now  available.  These, 
too.  are  based  on  the  textbooks.  The  first  in  the  field  was 
the  Canadian  Correspondence  College,  conducted  bv  the 
Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  enrollment  of  tlie  first 
students  in  the  C.  C.  C.  the  University  of  Wisconsin  an- 
nounced similar  courses. 
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Tlu-  Canadian  Correspondtnct-  (ollfge  lias  several  otlier 
courses  in  preparation.  The  department  known  as  the 
School  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Making  offers  1  courses  in 
Puli>  Making  and  1  courses  in  Paper  Making,  besides  a 
coni]>lete  course  in  all  branches.  The  instruction  embra- 
ces High  School  Mathematics  and  Science  for  those  who 
have  not  qualified  in  the  preparatory  brandies.  Tlie 
faculty  includes  a  score  of  jiractieal  man  of  outstanding 
ability,  besides  a  number  of  scientists  and  teacliers  of  high 
standing. 

The  organization  and  work  of  the  School  of  I'ulp  and 
Paper  Making  is  done  under  authority  of.  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  with  the  assistance  and 
supervision  of  a  special  committee  of  the  .Association. 

Our  American  friends  have  the  advantage  of  government 
sup))ort,  both  from  the  Nation  and  the  State,  by  co-opera- 
tion between  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  course  is  sponsored  by 
the  Technical  Association.  But  independence  in  respect 
to  state  aid  is  not  likely  to  be  a  handicap  to  the  Canadian 
enterprise.  Descriptive  literature  is  now  in  press  and 
information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


ONTARIO  APPRECIATES  OPPORTUNITY 

The  department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  is  a  firm  believer  in  advertising  and  makes  use 
of  the  press  both  to  announce  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment and  for  the  education  of  the  public  as  to  their  obli- 
gation with  respect  to  public  property.  The  opjiortunity 
for  thus  enlisting  the  service  of  various  publications,  is 
particularly  important  with  regard  to  the  fields  covered 
by  the  department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Not  only  does 
this  department  have  charge  of  the  sale  and  rentiii/i'  of 
crown  timber  and  other  lands,  but  there  rests  on  the  de- 
))artment  the  obligation  to  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the 
public,  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
their  inheritance.  The  idea  that  forest  fire  protection 
is  essentiallv'  a  matter  of  rangers  and  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment, is  now  pretty  generally  discounted.  Those  most 
closely  in  touch  with  the  situation,  realize  that  the  way  to 
protect  the  forest  is  to  jirevent  fires  from  starting.  Once 
a  fire  is  really  under  way,  human  efforts  are  practically 
futile.  A  great  majority  of  fires  in  the  woods  are  started 
by  human  agencies  and  are  principally  the  result  of 
human  carelessness.  The  basic  cause  is  apparentlv  two- 
fold. On  the  one  hand,  one  class  of  people  who  go  into 
the  woods  do  not  consider  the  value  of  the  forest  nor 
realize  that  they  are  part  owners  of  it._  On  the  other  hand, 
another  class  of  people  do  not  realize  the  danger  of  fire 
nor  appreciate  the  enormous  damage  which  can  result 
because  of  their  carelessness  and  the  consequently  feel  no 
particular  responsibility  for  their  own  actions. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  verv 
wisely  undertaken  to  educate  the  public  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  timber  situation  and  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation  that  will  result  in 
less  carelessness  and  more  trees.     It  is  a  big  problem  and 


•111  enoniioiis  task  hut  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
foresters  and  a  growing  sense  of  appreciation  and  re- 
si)onsibiIity  on  the  part  of  the  public  will  achieve  the 
desired  result.  The  department  can  rest  assured  that  the 
])ress  will  luartily  su])port  every  effort  that  is  made 
towards  conservation  of  the  forests  and  will  welcome  any 
opportunity  to  assist  in  this  important  work. 


THE  ONTARIO  TIMBER  ENQUIRY 

A  long  time  ago,  now  almost  in  prehistoric  times,  it  was 
suspected  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  not  getting 
what  was  coming  to  it  in  return  for  the  sale  of  certain 
timber  limits.  An  investigation  was  ordered  and  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  look  into  the  matter.  After  a  long 
and  tedious  investigation,  report  has  been  made  and  re- 
commendations submitted  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  It 
appears  that  a  department  of  the  province  disposed  of 
certain  timberlands  without  due  regard  to  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  law  and  it  appears  further,  that  certain  com- 
panies in  reporting  on  their  operations  to  the  Government, 
neglected  to  have  their  reports  sufficiently  accurate  as  to 
the  quantity  of  material  taken  out  of  the  forest.  In  both 
these  respects,  the  people  of  Ontario  have  been  the  losers ; 
it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  losses  can  be  redeemed  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  future  losses  along  similar  lines  can 
be  avoided  by  following  certain  recommendations  of  the 
commission  for  re-organization  of  the  department  in  ques- 
tion. The  administration  of  such  a  big  business  as  the 
forestry  branch  of  a  province  covering  such  an  enormous 
province  as  Ontario,  is  a  big  proposition.  It  is  unfortunate, 
though  not  entirely  unexpected,  that  mistakes  are  occa- 
sionally made  in  carrying  on  such  a  business.  The  report 
of  the  Riddell-Latchford  Commission  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  and  recommendations 
are  submitted  which  ought  to  be  a  pretty  safe  guide  for 
the  future.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  the  operations  of  other  departments  and  similar 
departments  in  other  provinces  would  show  similar  if 
perchance  smaller  discrepancies.  The  great  lesson  which 
it  seems  is  to  be  learned  from  the  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion is  that  the  resources  of  the  people  are  not  returning 
to  the  people  the  profits  that  should  come  to  them  from 
a  careful  administration  of  their  public  business.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  matters  will  be  set  right  and  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  similar  investiga- 
tion. 


As  we  go  to  press,  a  despatch  is  received  from  St. 
.John's,  Newfoundland,  that  the  big  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
position for  the  Humber  River  region  by  the  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  Co.  and  the  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  is  re- 
vived. Premier  Squires  is  said  to  be  in  England  in  con- 
nection with  the  project.  Definite  information  will  be 
awaited  with  interest. 


A  dose  of  adversity  is  often  as  needful  as  a  dose  of 
medicine.  —  Forbes. 
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Alkali  Recovery  In  The  Sulphate  Process^ 

Bv    CLINTON    n.    IKXl'OU 


Introduction 

The  sulpliate  process  of  pulp  and  paper  making  is  the 
latest  to  be  developed  and  in  eonsequenee  it  has  com- 
paratively little  j)ul)lished  data  of  good  authority,  most  of 
the  literature  on  this  subject  being  of  a  descriptive  or 
speculative  nature.  This  article  tlien  is  of  necessity  based 
on  personal  experiences  and  observations  in  a  few  mills 
which  I  believe  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  American 
practice. 

In  considering  the  recovery  of  alkali,  this  paper  does 
not  limit  itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  design  and  operation 
of  the  "Recovery  Room",  by  which  name  we  usually  refer 
to  the  room  containing  the  smelters  and  incinerators,  but 
to  all  those  features  wliich  affect  recovery  from  the  time 
the  chemicals  enter  the  digester  to  tlie  time  they  are  re- 
turned there  to  be  used  again. 

Digester  Room 

The  principle  bearing  of  the  cooking  operation  upon  tlie 
recovery  process  is  in  regard  to  the  dilution  of  the  liquors, 
which  in  turn  determines  the  amount  of  work  that  will 
subsequently  have  to  be  done  by  the  evaporation  equip- 
ment. 

As  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  sulphate  pulp 
made  in  this  country  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  kraft 
papers,  in  which  a  high  color  is  not  essential,  the  usual 
procedure  is  to  add  to  the  chips  in  the  digester  sufficient 
chemicals  in  the  form  of  white  liquor  to  perform  the  cook- 
ing and  to  add  black  liquor  to  make  the  total  volume  of 
liquids  sufficient  to  cook  all  the  chips.  ,  In  this  way  the 
mill  is  spared  the  evaporation  of  a  volume  of  water  equal 
to  the  volume  of  the  black  liquor  added,  with  the  equiv- 
alent saving  of  heat. 

The  use  of  black  liquor  in  the  digester  has  another 
effect  on  the  recovery,  of  which  we  have  no  explanation. 
When,  for  any  reason,  no  black  liquor  is  used  in  cooking, 
it  soon  becomes  difficult  to  keep  the  incinerators  producing 
the  desired  quality  of  black  ash,  altliough  they  are  kept 
supplied  with  liquor  of  the  same  concentration  as  before. 

For  the  ordinary  practice,  figures  as  low  as  1^4  and 
as  high  as  3  pounds  of  steam  have  been  given  as  neces- 
sary to  cook  one  pound  of  pulp ;  personal  experience  has 
indicated  that  2  to  2 14  pounds  of  steam  were  used,  de- 
pending upon  the  atmospheric  temperature,  the  moisture 
in  the  wood  and  other  factors.  The  difference  between 
the  maximum  and  minimum  figures  applied  to  a  50  ton 
mill  would  mean  a  difference  of  75  tons  of  water  to  be 
evaporated  per  day,  which  would  require  65  H.P.  under 
average  conditions. 

The  use  of  indirect  steam  in  cooking  would,  of  course, 
meant  a  great  saving  in  the  water  which  would  have  to  be 
evaporated.  This  method,  however,  presents  mechanical 
difficulties  and  its  adoption  depends  on  how  well  these 
difficulties  are  solved.  A  preliminary  drying  of  the  chips 
has  also  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
dilution  of  the  black  liquors,  but  unless  some  source  of 
heat  which  is  otherwise  wasted  is  available  for  this  drying, 
it  is  not  probable  that  chip  dryers  will  be  widely  used  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  concentration,  as  this  concentra- 
tion can  doubtless  be  accomplished  more  efficiently  witli 
the  apparatus  now  employed. 


*  From  a  pamphlet  published  and  distributed  by  Albe- 
rene  Stone  Company,  223  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Diffuser  Room 

The  washing  of  tlie  \)u\\)  represents  a  very  important 
step  in  the  recovery  process  as  it  involves  not  only  dilu- 
tion of  the  liquors,  but  considerable  losses  of  alkali.  The 
majority  of  modern  mills  wash  their  pulp  in  diffusers, 
but  the  diffuser  capacities  vary  so  much  tliat  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  practice  can  be  considered  .standard.  Some 
mills  operate  very  successfully  with  two  diffusers  per 
digester  while  others  have  as  high  as  four.  Perhaps  the 
commonest  arrangement  is  about  three  diffusers  per  di- 
gester where  each  digster  blows  every  four  hours.  In  a 
mill  so  equipijed,  about  ten  hours  can  be  allowed  for  the 
pulp   to   be   washed   and   the   diffuser  emptied. 

In  a  typical  mill  having  ten  hours  for  washing,  the  dif- 
fusers are  operated  in  pairs.  When  a  charge  is  blown  into 
one  diffuser,  it  is  first  washed  with  weak  black  liquor 
from  its  mat(',  the  black  liquor  coming  from  the  fresh 
charge,  testing  at  first  12  or  13  deg.  Be.,  is  sent  to  the 
evaporators  until  the  test  has  dropped  to  C,  deg.  Be.  when 
it  is  held  until  its  mate  has  received  a  blow.  This  scheme 
will  keep  the  evajiorators  supplied  with  a  10  deg.  liquor. 
In  the  meantime,  the  mate  has  washed  down  to  0  deg.  Be. 
when  it  is  considered  sufficiently  free  from  alkali;  it  is 
then  disconnected  and  erajjtied  and  if  the  last  blow  has 
not  been  washed  down  to  6  deg.  the  washing  is  continued 
with  water  until  tlie  point  is  reached. 

The  above  mentioned  change  in  the  density  of  the  black 
liquor  received  from  the  digester  and  delivered  to  the 
evaporators,  from  13  deg.  Be.  to  10  deg.  Be.,  means  that 
to  every  gallon  of  black  liquor  received  with  the  pulp  from 
the  digester,  almost  a  gallon  of  water  is  added  before 
it  is  delivered  to  the  evaporators. 

In  a  plant  in  which  the  digesters  were  heated  with  in- 
direct steam  and  which  has  four  diffusers  per  digester,  the 
black  liquor  was  consistently  delivered  by  the  diffusers  at 
a  concentrationof   IG  deg.   Be. 

The  losses  of  chemicals  during  tlie  washing  is  not  so 
easily  estimated  tliough  it  is  probable  that  the  losses  at 
this  point  are  considerably  greater  than  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed. 

Evaporator  Room 

Evaporator  operation  is  one  which  is  fairly  well  stand- 
ardized in  its  general  application,  but  the  conditions  of  the 
several  suljihate  mills  are  so  different  that  hardly  two  are 
operated  alike,  due  to  tlieir  receiving  and  delivering 
liquors  of  widely  varying  concentrations. 

A  quadruple  effect  evaporator  receiving  black  liquor  at 
10  deg.  and  delivering  it  at  20  deg.  indicated  a  consump- 
tion of  2lA  lbs.  of  steam  per  pound  of  pulp  produced,  but 
this  figure  is  not  entirely  reliable  as  both  live  and  exhaust 
steam  was  used  and  dnt;  to  peculiar  local  conditions,  some 
of  the  meter  readings  were  questionable. 

Mills  using  indirect  heat  in  cooking  usually  operate 
without  any  vacuum  evaporators. 

Recovery  Room 

The  function  of  the  recovery  room  is  to  receive  black 
liquor  from  the  diffusers  or  evaporators,  make  up  for 
losses  of  alkali  in  the  cycle  by  the  addition  of  salt  cake, 
and  deliver  to  the  causticizing  department  the  so-called 
green  liquor,  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  sul- 
[jhide  and  minor  projiortions  of  other  substances.  The 
equipment  for  this  purpose  is  usually  arranged  in  units 
consisting  of  a  disc  evaporator,  a  rotary  incinerator,  a 
double  smelter  and  two  dissolving  tanks,  one  for  each  side 
of  the  smelter.     There  is   a   serious  lack  of  scientific  in- 
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formation  on  almost  all  features  involved  in  recovery  room 
operation,  and  practice  today  is  based  almost  entirely  on 
what  experience  has  shown  to  {jive  the  best  results  in  any 
particular  installation.  \\'e  can  find  no  data  regarding  the 
heat  available  or  required  in  the  operation  nor  the  tem- 
peratures  which  should   give   the  best   results. 

Disc  Evaporators 

The  favorite  type  of  disc  evai)orator  consists  of  a  con- 
crete or  steel  box  equi])ped  with  horizontal  shafts  set 
across  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  gases.  The  shafts  carry 
a  number  of  circular  steel  discs  at  rigiit  angles  to  its  axis, 
the  diameters  being  from  (i  to  8  feet  and  the  number  per 
shaft  being  such  as  to  give  a  total  surface  of  about  2,000 
sq.  ft.  From  2  to  i  of  these  shafts  are  used;  while  it  may 
be  that  differences  in  local  conditions  are  responsible  for 
the  following,  it  seems  jjrobable  that  best  results  are  ob- 
tained with  three  shafts.  In  an  installation  of  four  shafts 
it  was  found  that  liquor  of  the  desired  concentration  could 
be  delivered  more  rapidly  if  the  last  shaft  did  not  revolve, 
indicating  that  after  passing  the  third  shaft  the  gases  were 
saturated  with  moisture  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that 
of  the  entering  liquor  and  that  the  last  shaft  was  really 
acting   a.s   a   condenser. 

A  three  shaft  evaporator  was  able  to  keep  the  incin- 
erator supplied  with  a  30  deg.  black  liquor  concentrated 
from  a  Hi  deg.  liquor  whereas  under  similar  conditions,  a 
two  sliaft  evaporator  had  to  be  supplied  with  20  deg. 
liquor  to  obtain   tile  same   results. 

The  speed  of  the  shafts  is  not  uniform  in  the  several 
operations,  varying  from  8  to  20  R.P.M.;  as  long  as  the 
speed  is  sufficient  to  prevent  caking  of  the  liquor  upon 
the  discs  and  not  high  enough  to  cause  excessive  splash- 
ing, there  is  no  evidence  that  the  rate  at  which  the  discs 
revolve  has  any  bearing  upon  effieiencv  of  recovery.  The 
direction  of  revolution  is  such  as  to  keep  the  liquor  mov- 
ing forward  towards  the  hotter  part  of  the  evaporators. 

Incinerator 

From  the  disc  evaporators,  the  liquor,  as  indicated  at 
a  concentration  of  about  .JO  deg.  Be.,  flows  or  is  pumped- 
to  the  rotary  incinerator.  The  sizes  of  rotaries  in  use  varv 
over  a  wide  range  both  in  length  and  diameter  and  as  in- 
cinerator operation  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  any  mea- 
.surement  expressable  in  numbers,  the  comparative  value 
ot  the  several  .sizes  is  largely  a  question  of  the  operator's 
opinion.  However,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  best 
sizes  are  9-  x  30',  10'  x  25',  and  U'  x  20';  good  re.sults 
can  be  obtained  with  any  of  these  rotaries. 

The  incinerators  are  variously  lined,  some  u.sing  fire 
brick  in  the  forward  end  and  others  are  operated  without 
any  lining  whatsoever  in  the  back  end.  A  lining  of  two 
courses  of  ordinary  building  brick  set  on  edge  will  stand 
18  months  constant  operation  if  well  laid  and  such  service 
IS  generally  considered  satisfactory. 

Smelters 

The  smelters  constitute  ,,robably  the  most  troublesome 
feature  in  all  pulp  making  and  today  there  is  probably 
no  one  con.striu-tion  that  is  decided  upon  as  standard  even 
for  one  mill;  in  the  rebuilding  of  almost  every  furnace 
some  new  features  are  incorporated  which  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted by  experience.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  geiurll 

pe  which  ,.s  quite  widely  u.sed ;  this  is  due  .so-called  "Dou- 
twn    f"'"!?^,  "^    ''    es.sentially   a    single   furnace    with 

two  feed  holes,  two  outlets  and  a  dividing  wall  in  the 
center. 

The  furnaces  arc  about  .5'  x  (i'  inside  and  arc  placed  end 
to  end;     he  dividing   wall    is   about   two   feet  tlilk   and   is 

arclus.      llK   floors  of  the  furnaces  arc  sloped  three  ways. 
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toward  the  outlet,  with  a  pitch  of  about  2  inches  per  foot, 
ihe  arches  of  the  furnaces  are  so  located  that  the  top  of 
the  arch  comes  six  inches  to  a  foot  above  the  firing  floor, 
giving  five  to  eight  feet  inside  of  the  furnace  under  the 
arehkey.  The  arch  used  has  a  radius  equal  to  its  span 
the  key  running  lengthwise  of  the  furnaces,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  a  feed  hole  about  12"  x  16",  at  about  the 
center  of  the  furnaces. 

There  is  a  gap  between  the  arches  of  the  furnaces  at 
the  center  over  which  is  built  a  common  flue  which  con- 
dut-ts  the  gases  to  the  incinerators.  The  gap  between  the 
arches  and  width  of  the  flue  vary  over  a  considerable 
range,  which  is  to  be  expected  as  in  some  installations  this 
superstructure  is  considered  merely  as  a  flue  whereas  in 
others  it  is  built  as  a  combustion  chamber.  With  the  long 
rotaries,  best  results  seem  to  follow  the  use  of  a  narrow 
flue,  about  3  ft.  wide,  while  with  the  short  rotaries  of 
large  diameter,  the  most  noticeable  difference  is  in  the 
life  of  the  flue,  which  also  seems  to  },laee  the  advantage 
with  the  narrow  flue. 

The  brick  work  at  the  point  of  delivery  from  the  flue 
to  incinerator  is  sometimes  protected  from  mechanical  in- 
.|ury  by  surrounding  it  with  a  east-iron  collar.  This  de- 
vice, by  allowing  the  brick  work  to  be  suspended  gives 
more  space  for  black  ash  between  the  rotary  and  the 
furnace. 

The  best  material  we  know  of  to  date  for  the  furnaces 
IS  a  soft,  quartz-free  soapstone.  Walls  and  floors  made  of 
this  material,  12  inches  thick,  last  from  15  months  to  two 
years.  The  arches  of  soapstone  do  not  last  as  well,  one  8 
inches  thick  giving  about  6  months'  service  which  is  50  to 
00  per  cent  more  than  could  be  derived  from  the  same 
thickness  of  fire  brick,  thought  the  latter  material  is 
widely  used  for  these  arches. 

In  the  flue  there  seems  to  be  comparatively  little  cor- 
rosion due  to  chemicals,  and  fire  brick  has  be'en  found  to 
be  immensely  superior  to  soapstone.  This  part  of  the 
smelter  is  relatively  the  shortest  lived  of  all,  but  this 
seems  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  direct  effect  of  the 
Heat  as  to  having  its  foundations  undermined.  The  side 
walls  of  the  flues  rest  on  the  furnace  arches  near  the 
open  ends  where  gases  turning  from  the  furnaces  upward 
into  the  flue  wear  off  the  edge  of  the  arch  and  rLove 
he  support  from  under  the  wall;  by  keeping  the  edges 
of  the  furnace  arches  in  good  repair  and  by  giving  the 
Mde  walls  of  the  flue  an  independent  support  ^y  meani 
of  a  separate  arch,  such  a  wall  18  inches  thick  can  be  made 
to  give  at  least  six  months  continual  serrice. 

Air  Pressures 

The  above  figures  relative  to  furnace  life  apply  to  -iii 
operation  in  which  air  was  supplied  to  the  furnaces  under 
a  pressure  of  7  to  8  inches  of  water  through  three  3-inch 
water  cooled  nozzles.  The  nozzles,  all  pointing  toward 
a  point  in  the  center  of  the  furnace,  were  located  two  in 
front  and  one  in  the  rear  and  inclined  downward  about  .3 
nches  to  the  foot,  their  ends  being  about  2  feet  apart  in- 
side the  furnace  and   about  a   foot  above  the   floor 

Just  what  is  the  relation  between  air  pressure  and  re- 
duction efficiency,  life  of  furnace,  alkali  losses,  etc  is  -. 
question  which  has  not  been  answered  except  for  indivi- 
dual mills,  which  have  found  the  pressures  at  which  they 
can  operate  most  economically. 

rJhJ'T'  "!r   reasonable   ihat  the   rate   of   air  delivery 
feature    r\l  P"""'''   "^   '^^"^■">-      '■'^    t'"'    '"Portant 

he  f  lei  b"V^  r'"""'  "'"  '"■  ""'^'■*«'  ••>■  *•'<■  depth  of 

d  tioni  tb  'n     ^"'■'."'"■'J"  P'''"^  °^  ""^'^'-^  -•'1  the  con- 
dition of  the  black  ash.     However,  we  do  not  know  of  iny 

">.»  .n  which  the  air  is  being  metered,  except  insofar  a.^, 

a  '".11  where  the  black  ash  is  kept  of  uniform  consistencj 
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and  the  fuel  bed  at  a  constant  level  tiie  pressure  of  de- 
livery may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  volume  of  air 
blown  in. 

We  know  in  a  general  way  that  on  increasing  the  air 
yjressure  witiiin  certain  limits  the  ca|)acity  of  the  furnace 
is  increased;  tliat  tlic  temperature  is  increased;  that  there 
is  less  danger  of  chemicals  running  out  of  the  furnace  un- 
changed and  more  danger  of  the  salt  cake,  after  being  re 
duced  to  sulphide  being  reoxidized  to  sulpliite  or  sulphate; 
that  the  sidphide  is  more  apt  to  be  driven  off  as  a  vapor 
and  alkali  to  be  carried  mechanically  along  with  the  gases; 
that  with  tile  higher  tcnn>cratures  so  produced  wear  on  the 
furnace  becomes  greater;  these  things  we  know  in  a  general 
way  but  we  do  not  know  the  specific  points  at  which  they 
begin  nor  liow  fast  they  go,  and  though  some  plants  have 
worked  out  their  own  salvation  very  satisfactorily,  they 
have  found  their  best  operating  conditions  by  their  trials 
and  experiences  with  tlieir  own  peculiar  equipment. 

Tlie  function  of  the  furnaces  is  to  receive  black  ash  and 
salt  cake,  burn  off  the  organic  matter  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  salt  cake  to  sulphide  and  to  deliver  the  molten 
mixture  to  tiie  dissolvers.  With  good  operation,  90  to  9.3 
per  cent  of  the  salt  cake  is  reduced  to  sulphide  and  re- 
duction figures  as  high  as  98  per  cent  have  been  noted. 
As  the  salt  cake  has  no  part  in  the  cooking  operation  but 
is  subject  to  the  same  percentage  of  loss  as  the  other 
chemicals  it  is  important  to  obtain  as  high  a  reduction  as 
practicable. 

The  molten  chemicals  leave  the  furnaces  through  an 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  wall  and  run  in  a  spout 
to  the  dissolving  tanks.  These  spouts  are  sometimes  built 
of  fire  brick  or  soapstone,  but  for  both  economy  and  ease 
of  operation  water  cooled  iron  spouts  are  preferable. 

There  is  not  much  of  importance  to  note  in  regard  to 
the  design  of  dissolving  tanks.  They  are  supplied  with 
agitators,  a  sludge  clean  out  opening  in  the  bottom  and  a 
liquor  outlet  in  front,  a  foot  or  so  above  the  bottom.  Ex- 
cept that  it  is  sometimes  interesting  to  compare  the  cap- 
acities of  several  furnaces,  which  is  easiest  if  each  dis- 
solving tank  holds  enough  for  one  caustic  tank,  or  that  the 
two  dissolving  tanks  of  one  unit  have  such  capacity,  the 
size  of  these  tanks  is  not  very  important.  The  liquid  sup- 
plied the  dissolving  tanks  is  usually  the  wash  from  the 
caustic  room;  if  for  any  reason  appreciable  quantities  of 
lime  sludge,  are  returned  with  the  wash,  the  resultant 
strong  liquor  after  causticizing  is  found  to  settle  very 
slowly;  the  explanation  of  this  is  not  evident. 

A  recovery  unit  such  as  has  been  described  consisting 
of  a  two  shaft  disc  evaporator,  an  incinerator  with  600  to 
700  sq.  ft.  surface  inside  the  lining  and  a  smelter  consist- 
ing of  two  .5  ft.  X  6  ft.  furnaces  with  suitable  dissolving 
tanks  would  be  able  to  receive  black  liquor  at  19  or  20  deg. 
Be.  and  deliver  green  liquor  enough  for  the  production  of 
30  to  33  tons  of  kraft  pulp  per  21.  hours.  The  black  liquor 
should  supply  all  the  fuel  necessary  except  in  starting  the 
fires  in  the  furnaces ;  every  where  resinous  woods  are  being 
pulped  the  black  liquors  have  a  higher  heating  value  which 
permits  the  recovery  units  to  operate  on  liquors  of  lower 
initial  concentration. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amounts  of  alkali  lost  in  the  furnace  room,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total 
losses  occur  in  this  department,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  the  losses  in  the  soda  process  are  very  much 
smaller  though  the  same  equipment  and  procedure  is  there 
employed  except  in  the  furnace  room;  it  is  true  tliat  the 
majority  of  soda  mills  wash  the  pulp  in  open  pans  but  it 
is  very  improbable  that  the  losses  in  such  an  operation  are 
Jess  than  in  the  use  of  diffusers. 


Except  for  leaks  and  spills  due  to  accidents  or  care- 
lessness, there  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to  lose  alkali  in 
the  recovery  room  and  that  is  up  the  stack.  Certain  data 
of  experiments  witli  a  Cottrell  precipitator  applied  to  stack 
gases  have  indicated  that  losses  through  this  cliannel  are 
considerably  less  than  is  expected  from  the  above  com- 
l)arison  with  the  soda  process,  but  these  data  were  ncitlier 
.uitluntic  nor  compeltc. 

Causticizing  Room 

The  causticizing  room  is  cqui|)ped  with  .'5  or  (5  tanks  of 
the  same  size  and  construction,  the  number  depending 
upon  the  number  of  times  it  is  desired  to  wash  the  .sludge. 
Each  tank  is  supplied  with  an  agitator,  a  .sludge  clean  out, 
a  basket  for  the  lime  and  a  swing  pipe  for  drawing  off 
the  clear  liquor. 

The  best  method  of  removing  the  alkali  from  the  sludge 
IS  by  a  progressive  washing.  In  an  installation  fitted  with 
SIX  tanks,  the  first  wash  was  sent  to  the  dissolving  tanks, 
a  second  wash  for  making  a  first,  a  third  for  a  second, 
and  a  fourth  for  a  third,  the  fourth  being  made  with  water. 
This  system  gives  am|)le  time  to  wash  the  sludge  out  of  a 
tank  after  the   fourth   wash  has  been  drawn  off. 

There  is  no  special  reason  for  sending  a  strong  wash  to 
the  dissolving  tanks  and  .so  it  is  the  practice  in  some  mills 
to  use  a  very  strong  solution  for  causticizing  and  then 
mixing  the  first  wash  with  the  clear  liquor  before  sending 
it  to  the  digester  room. 

The  concentration  at  which  the  green  liquor  is  sent  to 
the  causticizing  room  varies  in  different  operations  from 
1(5  deg.  Be.  to  24  deg.  Be.,  the  proper  strength  depend- 
ing upon  local  conditions;  the  same  applies  to  the  amounts 
of  lime  used  per  unit  of  alkali.  A  dilute  solution  and  an 
excess  of  lime  mean  a  higher  percentage  causticity  but 
they  also  mean  more  water  to  evaporate,  larger  storage 
tanks  and  a  higher  lime  bill;  on  the  other  hand,  incom- 
plete caustieization  involves  the  carrying  around  of  quan- 
tities of  sodium  carbonate  which  is  inactive  in  cooking  but 
which  suffers  the  same  shrinkage  as  the  other  chemicals. 

It  is  considered  good  practice  to  eausticize  a  20  deg  Be 
liquor  using  .50  to  60  lbs.  of  lime  per  100  lbs.  of  sodium 
carbonate.  This  will  give  a  white  liquor  of  about  83  to  8.5 
per  cent  activity  (activity  being  caustic  plus  sulphide 
divided  by  caustic  plus  sulphide  plus  carbonate)  which  is 
generally  acceptable;  this  represents  a  lime  consumption 
of  about  (500  lbs.  per  ton  of  pulp. 

The  causticizing  is  done  at  a  temperature  of  from  90  to 
9.5  deg.  C. ;  this  has  been  found  to  give  as  good  results  as 
at  a  higher  temperature  and  minimizes  the  danger  of 
boiling  over  and   .scalding  the   operators. 

The  time  that  the  agitator  should  be  kept  going  and  the 
tune  which  should  be  allowed  for  settling  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  lime  available  and  must  be  determined  bv 
trial  as  chemical  tests  are  of  little  aid  in  foretelling  these 
factors,  except  in  such  general  terms  as  that  a  high  purity 
calcium  lime  with  little  iron  or  magnesia  should  be  used 
and  that  as  far  as  possible  air-slaking  should  be  avoided, 
as  air-slaked  lime  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
finely  divided  calcium  carbonate  which  not  only  is  value- 
less in  the  chemical  reaction  of  causticizing- but  its  pres- 
ence retards  the  rate  of  settling. 

Theoretical  considerations  indicate  that  tall  tanks  of 
small  diameter  should  be  used  for  settling  as  they  would 
sj.eed  up  the  settling  and  permit  a  sharper  separation  of 
liquor  and  sludge  but  since  tanks  11.  feet  in  diameter  by 
10  feet  high  can  be  operated  with  a  loss  of  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  alkali  it  is  quite  probable  that  questions  of 
space,  floor  levels,  metal,  etc.,  should  be  given  first  con- 
sideration. 
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General 

The  proportion  ot  du-micals  used  in  one  digest.r  charge 
which  passes  tl1rou5.l1  the  recovery  cycle  and  is  returned 
to  the  digesters  for  reuse,  expressed  in  per  cent  is  the 
percentasre  of  recovcrv.  As  the  total  quantity  of  clieui- 
icals  in  circulation  should  be  kept  constant,  the  quantity 
of  salt  cake  (and  soda  ash,  where  it  is  used)  required  for 
this  purpose  is  then  the  equivalent  of  the  losses;  the 
losses  per  digester  charge  expressed  as  a  per  cent  of  the 
total  chemical  charge  and  substracted  from  100  is  the  usual 
way  of  estimating  recovery.  Eighty  per  cent  is  con- 
sidered good  operation  and  while  rcovery  over  80  per  cent 
is  being  obtained,  lower  figures  than  80  per  cent  are  more 
common. 

In  cost  accounting  the  salt  cake  consumption  is  usually 
reported  in  pounds  per  ton  of  pulp  made,  but  this  figure 
is  not  the  equivalent  of  per  cent  recovery  because  the 
chemical  charge  per  ton  of  pulp  varies  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  in  various  mills  depending  on  the  time  allowance  per 
cook,  steam  pressure,  grade  of  pulp,  etc.,  which  makes 
it  entirely  possible  that  a  mill  recovering  80  per  cent  may 
use  more  salt  cake  per  ton  of  pulp  than  one  in  which  only 
75  per  cent  recovery  is  being  realized. 

In  considering  recovery  as  a  whole,  there  arc,  besides  a 
mass  of  details  and  special  features,  two  main  principles 
involved;  first,  prevention  of  dilution,  and  second,  preven- 
tion of  losses.  Of  the  two.  tlie  latter  is  the  more  im- 
portant and  except  for  the  minor  and  more  obvious  ones, 
the  causes  are  harder  to  detect  and  remedy.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  regard  to  the  furnaces  where  there  is  today 
probably  the  greatest   room  for  improvement. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATION  IN  CANADA,  1921 

Tile  iiifdriiuitinti  cdiilaiiied  in  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  on  Labor  Organization  in  Canada,  covering  tihe 
year  1921,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  .shows  that  trade  union  memhersjiip  has 
suffered  a  heavy  lass  during  the  year.  The  total 
meinhership  of  all  classes  of  trade  unions  in  Canada 
at  the  close  of  1921  stood  at  313.320,  comprised  in  2.668 
local  branches,  and  indicates  losses  during  the  year 
1921  of  60.522  in  members  and  of  250  in  branclhes.  Al- 
though a  heavy  deerea.se  occurred  in  tjie  following  of 
international  organizations,  over  71  per  cent  of  trade 
unionists  in  Canada  belong  to  this  cla.ss.  There  are  in 
all  98  international  organizations  haying  one  or  more 
local  branches  in  the  Dominion,  the  aggregate  for  Can- 
ada being  2.223,  with  a  combined  reported  membership 
of  222.896.  These  figures  rfhow  t)iree  less  international 
organizations  operating  in  Canada  and  losses  of  232  in 
branches  and  44.351  in  members.  Tliere  are  264  local 
branches,  with  a  membershi])  of  24.980,  of  what  are 
non-international  bodies,  a  gain  of  five  in  branches,  but 
a  decrea.se  in  members  of  296.  The  number  of  in- 
dependent units  is  27,  three  less  than  in  1920,  and  the 
reported  membership  15.644,  a  decrease  of  15.545.  Tlhe 
national  and  Catholic  unions  number  120,  four  less  than 
reported  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  total  membership 
was. given  at  45.000.  The  local  units  of  the  One  Big 
Union  „number  34,  a  decrease  of  17,  and  the  niember- 
.ship  was  understood  to  be  approximately  5.300.  The 
membership  of  all  classes  of  organized  labour  in  Canada, 
as  j-eported  to  the  Department  for  the  past  eleven  years, 
has  been  as  follows: 

1911  133.132  1915     143.343  1919     .378.047 

1912  160.120  1916     160.407  1920     373.842 

1913  17.5.799  1917     204.630  1921     313  320 

1914  166.163  1918     248.887 


Benefits  Paid  by  Central  Labor  Organizations.— Of 

the  98  international  organizations  operating  in  Canada, 
75  made  payments  for  benefits,  tlhe  aggregate  disburse- 
ments being"  $24,089,836,  an  increase  of  $4,626,226,  over 
t.iie  amount  exiiended  in  1920.  The  payments  for  each 
class  of  benefit  were  a.s  follows :  Death  benefits  $9,674,- 
060;  Unemjiloyed  and  travelling  benefits  $423,031; 
Strike  benefits*  $10,161,987 ;  Sick  and  accident  benefits 
$3,081,039 ;  Old  age  pensions  and  other  benefits  $749,- 
719. 

Four  of  the  central  non-international  organizations 
made  payments  on  account  of  benefits,  the  total  being 
reported  at  $20,775,  of  which  $16,440  was  for  death 
benefits.  This  is  the  highest  expenditure  ever  made 
by  the  ihead  offices  of  these  bodies  for  benefit  purposes. 
Benefits  Paid  by  Local  Branches. — In  addition  to 
the  expenditures  of  t^ie  Central  bodies  a  statement 
is  also  publi.shed  in  the  report  showing  the  amount  paid 
in  benefits  for  the  year  1921  by  local  branch  unions  in 
Canada  to  their  own  members.  The  amount  disbursed 
aggregated  $1,503,555,  au  increase  of  $1,179,400  over  the 
previous  year.  The  expenditure  for  each  class  of  benefit 
was  as  follows:  Death  benefits  $197,306;  Unemployed 
benefits  .$55,557;  Strike  benefits  $1,046,137;  Sick 
benefits  $129,211;  Otiher  benefits  $75,344. 

Other  Features  of  the  Report. — In  addition  to  the 
statistics  furnished (  the  report  contains  much  general 
information  as  to  the  activities  of  organized  labor  in 
Canada  as  well  as  references  to  important  labor  events 
in  other  countries.  As  a  directory  of  trade  unions  the 
report  is  very  complete,  containing  particulars  of  every 
known  local  trade  union  in  Canada,  and  also  lists  of 
central  organizations  and  delegate  bodies,  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  chief  executive  officers 
for  the  year  1922. 

A  chapter  in  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  class  of  organ- 
ized labor  movement,  and  include  mainly  associations 
of  school  teachers  and  government  employees.  In  all 
tlhere  are  41  such  bodies  Jiaving  a  combined  reported 
membership  of  43.298. 


WHY  I  GO  TO  CHURCH. 

By  FRANK  CRANE 

I  go  to  church  because,  as  a  rule,  churchgoers  are  the 
most  conscientious,  high-minded,  honest,  kind  and  law- 
abiding  part  of  society.  Of  coui-se,  there  are  low.- even 
vicious  church  members.  Being  composed  of  human 
creatures,  the  church  naturally  is  not  free  from  human 
faults.  ButAS  A  RULE,  the  "unclean,  the  brutish,  the 
criminal  and  the  preverted  classes  are  not  churchgoers. 

The  various  creeds  do  not  bother  me.  I  find  that  all 
sects  stand  for  certain  things  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon. In  any  church  there  is  emphasis  upon  these 
things :  Love  for  mankind,  reverence  toward  Deity, 
self-discipline,  unselfishness,  honesty,  conscientious- 
ness, purity,  loyality  to  conviction,  duty  to  family  and 
all  those  traits  which  go  to  make  up  a  real  man.  These 
things  ahva.ys  have  been  in  the  church,  they  always 
will  be,  they  are  those  elements  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail. 

In  the  church  I  find  the  frank  acceptance  of  man's 
immortality.  I  like  that  outlook.  Any  ethics  is  im- 
potent when  based  on  man  as  merely  a  thinking  animal. 
In  the  church  is  the  best  conception  of  the  nobility  of  a 
human  being. 


It  is  estimated  that  105  million  matches  are  used  everv 
day  in  Canada,  or  twelve  to  each  person. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms 

(.C'uiitiiiuuil    from    l;ist     issiii',                          I'apyius    ....   as  c.ul.v   as   H.r.   2400  Papyrine.     An    imlt.ition    or    vi.-KCtaJ'lc- 

Outs,  Outsides.     The  sheets  on  the  out-             Parchment  and  skins  about  B.C.     200  i)aichnient    prepared    by    dipping    lin- 

sides     of     packages,     usually  slightly            Rice     anil     ))anil>oo     stalks     (in  sized     paper    for    thirty     seconds     In 

damaged.  Also  applied  to  poor,  specky                     China) about  A.D.     200  strong       sulphuric      acid.      afterward 

sheets  of  hand-made  paper  sold  sep-             Kags  known  in  China.  neutralizing  by  dipping  Into  ammonia 

arately.                                                                                                                       before  A.D.     200  water. 

Rags     brought     to     Kurope     by 

Outside  Reams.     Reams  containing  two                     Moors A.D.  1000  Papyrus.     A   reed-like   plant   grown    in 

(luires  of  rotrees:  one  at  the  top  ami            Cotton     paper    known     in     Eng-  Egypt,   and   used   by   the  ancients  as 

one     at     the     bottom.     The     price     of                     land A.D.  1300  the  source  of  a  form  of  paper,  which 

"outsides"   is  considerably   lower  than            First     mill     in     England,     Tate's  was  made  from  the  stem   by  beating, 

"good."                                                                                    A.D.   1498  thus    separating    the    fibrous     layers, 

Spielman's    mill,    built    at    Dart-  pasting    them   at    irregular   angles    to 

Overrun.     Taper  made  in  excess  of  an                     ford A.D.   15SS  form  a  sheet. 

order.     The    amount    of    overrun    ac-  Whatman's   mill,    built   at    Maid- 

ceptable    is    limited    by    trade    agree-                     stone A.D.   1760  Paraffin 

ments.                                                                             Robert's    Machine    invented   A.D.   1799  (1)   Properly,  any  of  the  members  of  a 

Fourdrinier's      improvement      in  scries  of  compounds  differing  from 

Oxalic  Acid.     A  dibasic  acid,  C.,  H^  O^,                     operation A.D.   1804  each  other  by  C  H^,  having  a  general 

obtained    from    wood    by    fusion   with             ^t^'"'^^'  "^ed A.D.  1858  formula   C     H           4.    2.     So   called 

,            ,    ,        .          .        -,1,    V     „    „„  1            Esparto     introduced      by      Rout-  .                    .           -;       '     ., 

soda    and    treatment    with    lime    and                     ledge                                         AD    1852  because   of  great   stability   of   these 

sulphuric  acid.     Oxalic  acid  is  poison-             ^^,^^^       pulps '    'introduced       by  ,;?^^'"'"^^u-  u     u         . 

ous.                                                                                          Tilghmann A.D.   1866  <^*  .^.^P*^-"     '',hich     has     been     treated 

See     R.     W.     Sindall's.      "Elementarv  '"''     P^'-'!"'"     wax     to     render     it 

Oxford   Bible.     A     special     rag     paper.            Aianual     of     Paper     Technology."   for  waterproof, 

strong,  opaque,  and  thm,  prepared  by            ^^^g,.  chronological  data.  „          .,       ...        „   , 

careful  beating  of  selected  rags.  faranitraniline    Red.     A    red    produced 

Paper   Machine.     The  machine  devised  °''   'developed   on    fibers   by   treatment 

Oxyacetylene    Welding.     See    Autogen-             ^^^   l^^^j^  Robert   in    1799   and   as   im-  f "'=''    T"",   l^etanaphthol.    drying,    and 

ous  Weld.                                                                      proved   by   Fourdrinier   in    1804,    upon  then  developing  in  a  solution  of  diaz- 

which    the    prepared   stock   is    formed  ""-'^^^  paranitraniline. 

Oxycellulose.     A    white    powdery    sub-            ^„^^    .^    g^^gj    ^,.,j    jj.ied    as    finished  „       . 

stance  produced  by  treatment  of  eel-            pap^,..     It  consists  of  four  main  parts:  ,,,^^"*     .      , 

lulose  with   oxidizing   agents   such   as            (j)   V/et  End  ^Kins   ot   sheep,    goats,    etc..    pre- 

strong  bleach.                                                                  ,a)   Flow  box.  apron  and  slices.  ^^"f    f*""    writing,    before    the    ad- 

(b)  Wire,  breast-roll  table-rolls  vent  of  paper. 
Oxygen.  An  element:  Symbol  O.  At.  ^^^  guide  rolls  ^"'  ^^P*''"  Prepared  in  various  ways 
Wt.  16.  The  active  component  of  our  j^)  Deckle,  straps  and  pulleys,  sue-  ^°  imitate  parchment.  Long  beat- 
atmosphere  fnearly  21  p.c.  by  vol.")  jjo„  boxes  and  dandy  ^"  ""^^^  make  the  best  grades,  but 
Water  is  nearly  89  p.c.  oxygen  by  ,^,)  eouch  rolls,  or  suction  couch.  wood  pulp  may  be  used.  There  is 
weight.                                                                            (9)    Presses  ""  ''"'''•     Imitation   parchment. 

"one  or  more  with  their  accompany-  (3)   Paper    unsized,    dipped    into    sul- 

Ozone.     A      modification      of      oxygen,                 ;„„.  „-qo1  felts  and  felt  rolls              "  Pnuric    acid    for    a    short    time    and 

having  three   atoms  of   oxygen   in   its          (3,    Dryers  ^^^    ^"'^    subsequently    washed    out 

■     molecule    in    place    of   two.     It    is    not                ^^^^^  ^        a„,,   bottom  .Irver  felts  in  ?J  v,-a^ter.     This  must   be   thorough. 

very      stable.      and      two      molecules                „^q  ^^  riiore  sections.       "  egetable  parchment. 

of  ozone  readily   break   up   into   three  ^4)   Winder   End 

molecules  of  normal  oxygen,  or  com-                ^jj,,    calender,    reels    and    winder  Pasteboard.     Board    covered    by    light - 

bine  with  any  readily  oxidizable  mat-                 (Sometimes,    especially    in    writing  weight    pastings. 

ter.     This  makes     ozone     a     valuable                paper   machines,    there   is   provision  „     ,. 

bleaching  agent.                                                         i„   the   dryer  section  for   to,)  si/.ii.R  Pastmgs.     Papers  of  various  qualities 

by   passing   the   sheet   when   prarti-  ''"''  ''®'''  weights  used  to  cover  mid- 

P                                                       cally  dry  through  at  sizing  bath,  be-  ^"""^   °''   *-°   ''"^   ''"^^^'^  Fi-equently    it 

Padding.     A   process  of  coloring  paper                tween   rolls  and   back   onto   the   re-  "^  colored,  often  glazed  after  pasting, 

by  application  of  dyes  to  the  surface.               maiuder   of   the   drvers.)  „  ,, 

either   at    the    calenders    or    in    a    vat            ^rjth    little    change    of    principle     the  Pa"ern  Papers.     Strong  natural-color- 
part  way  down  the  driers.                                    machine  used  today  is  practically  that  ed  tissues,  well-felted  and  calendered, 

first  successfully  used  by  Fourdrinier  j'.'V'f"*'    sulphite,    with    or    without    a 
Paddle.     An    instrument   used   to   move            _.  changes     have     affected     size     and  "'"   ''°^'"   ^'^e— "sed   for   dress   pat- 
stock    lying     in     the     bottom    of     the            speed  chiefly  terns. 
beater   to   bring   it    into    contact   with 

the  roll.     It  is  a  straight  wooden  pole          pgpgr     Mulberry.     A     tree     found      in  ''^*'-     ^  ^'"''"  ^^^^^  "^  "i^''^'   having 

about    ten   feet   long,   with   a   flat   end            japan.    the    inner    bark    of    which    is  ^   '"''''   =*'   °"^   ^"^    through    which    a 

like  a  paddle  about  four  inches  wide.            ^gg^  f^r  papermaking  P'"   runs.     It   is  free   to   move   on   the 

pin.  and  its  free  end.  which  is  pointed. 

Pamphlet.     Printing    paper    of   a    little          „            _.             00            (  o  engages  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet  wheel 

quality   than  news— in  several  grades             ^''^''  ^'^^^-     '  <^^  '"^«*  °*  Paper.  to   prevent   back   motion    as    on    clock 

and  used  as  the  name  suggests.  Also  springs.     See  Ratchet, 
tinted  and  used  for  covers  of  pamph-          Paper  Varnish.     A  special  thin  varnish 

lets,   etc.                                                                        used    to    render    paper    labels    water-  Pearl      Filler,     Pearl      Hardening.     See 

proof   and   give   a   glossy   appearance.  Culcium  Sulphate. 
Panel     Boards.     Several     compositions            Bookbinders   use   a    varnish    made    by 
are   used:    from    two    to    six-ply    pulp            dissolving  three  parts  of  gum  mastic  Peat.     Vegetable  matter,    partially   de- 
boards  to  tough  thick  leather  boards.            '"     methanol,    and    adding    one     pan  cayed.    found     in    bogs    in     numerous 
depending  on   uses.     See   Wall    Board,            bleached     shellac.        Ordinary      paper  localities,    used    as   a    fuel    after   dry- 
Leather    Board,    Plaster    Board.                          varnish  is:   Gum  Sandarach,   5  parts:  ing.  Frequently  suggested  as  a  source 

Venice    turpentine,    3    parts    dissolved  of  paper-making  material.     Only  very 

Paper.     Any     substance     composed   of            '"   Methanol.  inferior  grades  of  little   strength   can 

vegetable    fibers    suitably    felted     (as  made, 
distinguished     from      textile     fabrics.          Papier    Mache.     Waste    papers   pulped. 

which    are    woven)    to    form    a    sheet.            mixed    with    clay    and    rosin,    pressed  Pecto    Cellulose.     A    compound    cellu- 

Chronology  of  materials  used:                            into  moulds,  or  stamped  with   'lies  to  lose. 

Palm  leaves up  to  B.C.  2000  form    trays,    plates,    etc.:    often    given 

Bark  of  trees about  B.C.  2000            a  high  surface  with  varnishes.  Pentosans.     Derivatives     of    Pentoses. 
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Pentoses.  Sugars  containing  five 
atoms  of  carbon,  dei-ived  from  fur- 
fural yieldinif  hydrocarbons,  mainly 
located  in  the  permanent  woody  tis- 
sues. They  are  converted  into  pen- 
tosans by  oxidation  of  carbon  in  tl-.o 
plant. 

Perfect  Paper.  Printers  term  for  a 
full  ream  of  ylO  sheets. 

Perfect  Pulper.  A  conical  cased  ma- 
chine with  its  axis  horizontal,  fitted 
interiorally  with  steel  profusions,  be- 
tween w^hich  the  revolving  blades  of 
its  axial  shaft  run.  Used  for  old 
papers. 

Perfecting  Engine.  Apparatus  similar 
to  the  Jordan  refining  engine. 

Peripheral.  Speed  or  velocity.  The 
speed  in  feet  per  minute  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  rotating-  member. 

Permanganate.  A  salt  either  of  sodium 
or  potassium  containing  much  com- 
bined oxygen,  which  is  readily  ex- 
changed with  the  easily  oxidizable 
constituents  of  wood;  therefore  acts 
as  bleaching  agent. 

Petroleum.  A  mixture  of  various  oils 
of  the  paraffin  series,  found  in  na- 
ture in  many  localities.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  largest  proportion  of 
lubricating  and  fuel  oils  and  gasoline. 

Phenol.  The  chemical  name  for  car- 
bolic acid. 

PWenolphthalein.  An  indicator,  u.sed  in 
volumetric  analysis.  When  a  drop  of 
its  solution  is  added  to  an  alkaline 
solution,  the  solution  becomes  a  rose- 
pink.  Acid  or  neutral  solutions  are 
uncolored.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water^ 
usually  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  diluted  with  its  own 
volume  of  water. 

Phloroglucin.  A  compound  (phloro- 
glucinol)  used  for  detecting  lignified 
fibers  in  paper.  The  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  2  grams  in  50  c.c.  of  al- 
cohol, and  adding  25  c.c.  hydrochloric 
acid.  Ground  wood  shows  up  pink  to 
rosy  red,  depending  on  proportion  in 
paper  being  examined.  Certain  dyes, 
such  as  metanil  yellow,  give  a  red  re- 
action with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
conclusions  must  not  be  rashly  made. 
Sec  Aniline  Sulphate. 

Phormium  Tenax.  See  New  Zealand 
Flax. 

Phosphor  Bronze.  A  bronze  containing 
up  to  one  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
Copper,  zinc  and  tin  are  other  com- 
ponents. 

Photochemical  Effects.  Effects  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  light,  for  ex- 
ample, fading  of  color  in  paper. 

Photographic  Paper.  Specially  pre- 
p.ared  paper,  free  from  impurities, 
which  would  affect  the  sensitive 
films  spread  upon  it.  It  is  gela- 
tine sized  and  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand handling  when  soaked  with  the 
developing  and  fixing  solutions.  Well- 
bleached  and  well-washed  rag  Is  the 
best  stock. 


objects  as  viewed  under  a  microscope, 
such  as  fibers,  fillers,  etc.,  highly 
magnified. 

Picea.  A  genus  of  coniferae  including 
spruce.      See  Spruce. 

Picking.  A  defect  in  coated  paper  re- 
sulting from  insufficient  adhesive  in 
the  coting  mixture — sometimes  called 
"lifting". 

Picric  Acid.  Trinitrophenol,  a  yellow 
dyestuff.  not  often  used.  It  is  explosive 
ami  is  so  used  as  Ivddite,  shimose,  etc. 

Pigments.  The  finely  ground  colored 
mineral  or  organic  material  insoluble 
in  water,  used  for  coloring  paper  be- 
fore the  use  of  soluble  dyes.  The 
coloring  value  is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  coal-tar  dyes.  They  frequently 
produce  sheets  more  highly  colored 
on  the  wire  side,  due  to  the  action  of 
the  suction  of  boxes  and  their  own 
high  specific  gravity. 

PIkepole.  A  long  pole  with  a  soft  steel 
jiiiint  and  hook  at  the  end.  The  hook 
is  usually  straight  and  at  right  angles 
or  a  little  less,  to  the  pole.  Used  in 
handling  logs  in  water. 

Pinched    Post.     See    Sizes   of   Paper. 

Pine.  Several  kinds  of  pine  are  found 
in  North  America.  All  can  be  used 
for  paper  pulp.  White  pine  is  the 
best,  but  commands  a  better  market 
as  lumber.  Jack  pine.  Prince's  pine, 
loblolly  pine,  lodgepole  pine,  and  the 
Southern  or  long-leaved  pine  have  all 
been  successfully  pulped  by  the  dif- 
ferent processes  experimentally  with 
a  little  special  attention.  The  long- 
leaved  pine  gives  best  results  by  the 
sulphate  process,  owing  to  its  resinous 
character. 

Pinhole.  A  defect  in  paper  caused  by 
fine  particles  of  sand  or  other  hard 
material.  When  paper  containing 
such  particles  is  calendered,  they  are 
crushed,  and  falling  out,  leave  a  hole. 
If  not  crushed,  they  penetrate  the 
fiber  and  leave  holes.  Very  hard 
particles  may  be  imbedded  in  the 
steel  calender-rolls  and  make  a  )iiii- 
hole  at  each  revolution  of  the  roll. 

Pitch 

d)  Chemically,  term  often  used  for 
the  resinous  sap  of  balsam,  bark, 
also  for  resinous  residues  left  in 
mechanical  chemical  pulp  of  spruce, 
balsam,    hemlock    or    the    pines 

(2)  mechanically,  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation of  wire  on  a  paper  machine: 
The  distance  between  centers  of 
rivet  holes:  the  distance  a  screw 
advances  in  one  revolution  measur- 
ed on  the  axis  of  the  screw;  the 
distance  center  to  center  of  teeth 
in  gears,  or  of  links  in  a  chain. 

Plaster  of   Paris.     See   Gypsum. 

Plaster  Board.  Board  made  of  several 
plies  of  thin  groundwood  pulp  board 
pasted  with  silicate  of  soda.  Sulphite 
pulp  screenings  may  be  used  for  added 
strength. 

Plate  Glazing,  Plating.  Imparting  a 
glossy  surface  to  paper  by  pressure 
between  copper  sheets. 


Plug  Bar.     Sec  Core  Bar. 

Pneumatic.  Having  to  do  with  forces 
exerted  by  the  air,  either  under  com- 
pression or  extension,  as  in  vacuum 
pumps. 


Poacher. 


Potcher. 


Photomicrograph.     .\      photograph     of  Plug.     See  Core,  third  definition. 


Pocher,     Potcher     or     Poacher.     Terms 

used  in  Europe.  Often  synonymous 
with  beater;  originally  restricted  to 
a  beater  used  for  breaking  paper- 
stock  and  termed  a  "breaker."  In  old 
practice,  rags  were  stirred  with  a 
p.iching  (potcliing)  stick. 

Polysaccharides,  polysaccharoses.  Car- 
bohydrates of  the  general  formula 
(C^  H^^  O^)  ,  such  as  starch,  cellu- 
lose, inulin,  dextrine,  etc.  Their  molec- 
ular weight  is  unknown  and  prob- 
ably quite  high. 

Pond.  The  reserve  of  stock  between 
the  slices  and  the  flow-box  on  the 
wire   of   the   fourdrinier   machine. 

Ponolith.     See  Lithopone. 

Pony  Roll.  A  small  dryer  cylinder 
which  receives  the  sheet  from  the 
last  press  before  it  passes  to  the 
l.irge  dryer  cylinders.  Also  known  as 
"receiving"    or    "baby   dryer". 

Poplar.  A  broad-leaved  tree  of  the 
genus  Populus:  also  called  aspen, 
balm  of  Gilead,  Cottonwood.  It  is  a 
source  of  excellent,  though  short- 
fibered  pulp,  usually  prepared  by  the 
soda  process.  It  acts  .as  a  filler  — 
increasing  opacity  and  bulking  up  the 
sheet.  It  constitutes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  book  and  magazine  paper  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  taking 
the  place  of  Esparto  in  European 
practice. 

Porion  Evaporator.  A  brick  chamber 
into  which  the  black  liquors  from 
soda  pulp  process  run,  usually  after 
vacuum  evaporation  to  some  extent 
Shafts  run  through  the  chamber  car- 
rying paddles  or  discs  partially  sub- 
merged. Upon  revolving  the  paddles, 
the  liquor  is  thrown  up  to  the  top 
of  the  chamber.  Hot  gases  from  the 
rotary  burners  pass  over  the  surface, 
carrying  off  the  vapors  and  condens- 
ing   the    liquors. 

Post 

(DA  pile  of  hand-made  paper  in  wet 
condition,  separated  by  felts. 

(2)    See  Sizes  of  Paper. 

Posters.  Printing  papers,  usually  in  a 
variety  of  colors,  used  for  advertiz"- 
ing;  must  be  strong  and  well-sized 
to  stand  paste,  and  to  some  extent 
weathering. 

Pottery  Tissue 

(1)  Thin  well-gI,Tzed  tissues  for  wrap- 
ping pottery. 

(2)  Special     tissues     for    transferring 
designs   to   pottery. 

Precipitate.  When  the  addition  of  one 
solution  to  another,  or  a  gas  or  solid 
to  a  solution,  causes  the  formation  of 
insoluble  matter,  rendering  the  liquid 
murkey  or  opaque,  a  Precipitate  is 
said  to  have  been  formed.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate,  the  reaction  will  re- 
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suit  in  the  formation  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride and  calcium  sulphate;  the  latter 
substance,  being  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  will  appear  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

Precipitated  Chalk.  Calcium  carbo- 
nate thrown  out  of  solution,  as  when 
soda  is  added  to  milk  of  lime. 

Press.      Sif   Paper   Machine. 

Press- Board.  Olazed  boards  used  to 
remove  the  indentations  of  type  by 
pressing  printed  paper  between  them. 

Press  Rolls.  Heavy  rolls  used  to  re- 
move water  from  paper  between  the 
wire  and  the  driers.  They  may  be  of 
wood,  steel,  brass  or  granite,  or  be 
covered  with  rubber.  Pressure  is  ap- 
plied by  level's. 

Presse-Pate.  An  apparatus  for  pressing 
wet    pulp    into    sheets.     Wet   machine. 

Pressure  of  Atmosphere.  This  is  ap- 
proximately fifteen  pounds  per  square 
inch — the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
mercury  760  mm.  high,  at  the  sea 
level. 

Priming.  Formation  of  foam  in  steam 
boilers   or   vacuum   evaporators. 

Printer's  Ream.  A  printer's  ream  is 
21 1-2  quires  of  24  sheets,  or  516 
sheets. 

Printings.  Term  for  papers  used  by 
printers;  nearly  all  grades  of  mix- 
tures of  mechanical  pulp,  sulphite  and 
soda;  not  as  well  sized  as  writings 
and  inferior  in  quality  of  stock. 
Should  be  strong,  however,  and  stand 
handling. 

Profile  Paper.  Drawing  paper  on 
which  accurately  spaced  lines  are 
printed;  used  by  drafsmen  for  draw- 
ing to  scale,  or  for  graphic  represen- 
tation  of  statistics. 

Pragram.  Paper,  largely  popular  or 
e.sparto,  for  use  as  name  implies. 
Should    he    soft   and    free    from    rattle. 


Prussian    Blue. 


Berlin    Blue. 


Pulp.  The  mass  of  cellulose  fibers 
after  elimination  of  non-cellulose  ma- 
terial from  wood  by  chemical  means. 
The  fibrous  mass  resulting  from  the 
disintegration  of  wood  mechanically. 
The  term  is  used  for  the  slush  stock 
containing  much  water;  also  for  the 
wet  or  nearly  dry  pioducts  resulting 
from  pressing  or  otherwise  removing 
water.  Also  used  in  referring  to  the 
mass  after  treatment  of  old  papers  by 
a  pulper. 

Pulper.  Generally  refers  to  some 
form  of  mechanical  disintegrator  for 
old  papers  or  broke.  There  are  two 
types:  intermittent  or  kneader  type 
and   continuous.     See    Perfect    Pulper. 

Pulp  Saver.     See  Save-All. 

Pulpwood.  Kinds  of  wood  adapted  to 
papermaking,  such  wood  as  is  sold 
or  cut  either  in  blocks  or  whole  logs. 

Pyrites.  Mineral  sulphides.  Iron  py- 
rites has  been  used  as  a  source  of 
sulphur     for     sulphite      pulp-making. 


When  hiated  in  a  current  of  air,  sul- 
phur dio.\'ide  is  produced. 

Pyrocotton.  Nitrated  cellulose,  con- 
taining 12.5  p.c.  nitrogen,  hence  not 
so  fully  nitrated  as  guncotton.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
powder,  photographic  films,  airplane 
dope,  celluloid  and  lacquers.  It  is 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  al- 
cohol. 

Pyroxylin.  Nitrated  cottiin  or  paper. 
See  Pyrocotton. 


Quired  Paper.  Paper  folded  and  se- 
parated into  quires. 

Quire.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  ream; 
therefore,  24  sheets  when  the  ream  is 
480,  and  25  sheets  when  the  ream  is 
500. 

Quicklime.     See   Lime. 

Quercus.  Latin  word  for  Oak.  The 
white  and  red  oaks,  Quercus  alba 
and  Quercus  rubra  have  been  cooked 
experimentally  by  soda  process.  They 
are  hard  to  cook,  and  the  pulp  is 
bleached   with    difficulty. 

Quercitron.  A  yellow  coloring  matter 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  a  species 
iif  uak,  Quercus  coccinea,  variety  tine- 
tonia. 

Quarto.  Abbreviation  4to.  The  result- 
ant sheet  when  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
folded  or  cut  into  four  parts. 

Quaker  Colors.  Dull  effects  produced 
by  modifying  the  brighter  shade.s — 
sometimes    by    adding    black. 


Race.  The  water  stretch  immediately 
above  the  intake  to  water-wheels  or 
penstocks,  or  at  the  discharge  from 
same.     Head    race,    tail   race. 

Racing.  Uncontrolled  action  of  an 
engine  resulting  from  failure  of  gov- 
ernor, or  similar  action  on  a  water 
wheel  by  the  removal  of  the  load. 

Rack  and  Pinion.  A  device  for  chang- 
ing circular  motion  into  lineal-.  The 
rack  is  a  bar  fitted  with  teeth,  which 
the  teeth  of  the  pinion  engage. 

Radiation.  A  term  referring  to  the 
sending  out  of  energy  from  a  body. 
Light  and  heat  are  the  most  familiar 
forms;  other  forms  are  those  emitted 
from  radioactive  substances  such  as 
radium  and  thorium. 

Radical.  In  chemistry  a  group  of 
elements  which  acts  in  many  ways 
like  a  single  element,  though  it  does 
not  exist  outside  of  compounds.  Hy- 
droxyl.  OH;  Methyl,  CH  ;  Carboxyl 
COOH.  ^ 

Rag.  Paper  stock  prepared  from  rags 
—  chiefly  cotton.  Linen  rags  are  not 
sorted  out  so  largely  in  America  as 
in  Europe. 

Rags.  A  very  variable  source  of  raw 
material  for  paper — once  the  princi- 
pal source;  now  chiefly  used  in  the 
highest  grades  of  writing  papers, 
blottings  and  parchment  stocks. 
White  rags,   requiring  less  treatment. 


bring  higher  prices  than  soiled  or 
colored  rags,  which  must  be  bleached 
and  decolored. 

Rag  Willow.  A  machine  for  dusting 
rags  which  ahve  been  sorted  and  cut 
up.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  screen 
provided  with  spikes.  These  assist  to 
some  extent  in  the  further  disintegra- 
tion of  the  rags  which  pass  through 
the  machine. 

Railway  Buffs.  Printing  paper  used 
for    advice    sheets    and    circulars. 

Ramie.  Boehmeria  nivea,  a  plant  of 
the  nettle  family  found  in  India  and 
China  hence  called  Chinese  gras.s.  It 
is  used  in  textiles;  may  be  found  in 
paper  by  way  of  rags.  Also  called 
Rhea. 

Ratchet.  A  toothed  wheel  whose  teeth 
are  so  shaped  that  a  pawl  will  slip 
over  them  when  the  wheel  revolves  in 
one  direction,  and  engage  them  to 
prevent  travel  in  opposite  direction. 
See  Pawl. 

Ratio.  The  relation  between  two  mag- 
nitudes or  quantities  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  expressed  by  stating 
what  multiple,  part  or  parts  one 
quantity  is  of  the  other.  The  ratio 
of  A  to  B,  for  instance,  may  be  writ- 
ten A:   B  or  A/B. 

Raw  Materials.  The  various  sub- 
stances used  to  make  up  any  finished 
goods.  Wood,  rags,  wood  pulp,  alum, 
rosin,  China  clays,  etc.,  are  raw  ma- 
terials for  paper  making.  Soda,  sul- 
phur, limestone,  coal,  etc.,  are  not  pro- 
perly raw  materials  for  this  industry, 
as  they  are  not  incorporated  in  paper, 
the  finished  article. 

Reaction 

(1)  A  change  brought  about  by  chem- 
ical action. 

(2)  In  mechanics,  a  force  acting  in 
opposition  to  another  force  or  sys- 
tem of  forces. 

Reagent.  Any  chemical  compound 
which  gives  rise  to  a  reaction  or 
chemical  change. 

Ream.  The  unit  of  paper  quantity. 
Reams  formerly  consisted  of  twenty 
quires  of  24  sheets  each,  making  480 
sheets.  Now  more  commonly  500 
sheets  are  in  a  ream,  with  25  sheets 
to  the  quire.  A  printer's  ream  is  516 
sheets.  21  1-2  quires  of  24  sheets. 

Reaumur.     See  Thermometers. 

Rechipper.  A  machine  used  in  a 
chemical  pulp  mill  for  reducing  over- 
size chips  and  splinters  to  the  requir- 
ed size.  A  revolving  disc  with  knife 
blades  at  its  periphery  in  a  case,  or 
with  pivoted  fingers  of  steel  attached 
to  the  periphery,  either  cutting  or 
breaking  the  oversize. 

Reciprocating.  Machinery  operating 
by  a  backward  and  forward  move- 
ment, as  in  the  ordinary  steam  engine, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rotary  or  cen- 
trifugal pump  and  the  turbine  engine. 

Recovered  Sulphur.  Sulphur  recover- 
ed from  alkali  wastes,  depending  on 
the  reaction  applied  by  chance  where- 
in carbon  dioxide  displaces  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Often  called  "Chance  Sul- 
phur." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  June  13,  1922. 
Judging  by  the  annual  report  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Owen  &  Co.",  Ltd.,  Ely  Paper  Works,  Cardiff,  the 
newsprint  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  ha-s  liad  a 
severe  setback  by  the  importation  of  foreign  made  paper. 
For  the  year  ended  March  31,  last  Messrs.  Owen  say 
that  the  results  liave  been  disappointing  owing  to  the 
great  drop  in  values  of  stock  and  shu-kness  in  trade. 
But  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  and 
in  view  of  there  being  ample  reserves,  the  directons  have 
felt  justified  in  transferring  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
from  the  general  reserve  account  to  enable  payment  to 
be  made  of  one  year's  dividend  on  the  6  p.  c.  preference 
shares  and  one  of  5  p.  c,  less  tax,  on  the  ordinary  shares. 
They  recommend  these  payments.  There  is  a  credit 
balance  of  £3,002,  plus  £21,1U6  brougtht  forward,  mak- 
ing £24,169.  The  dividends  proposed  will  absorb  £13,- 
500 — leaving  £4,669  to  be  carried  forward. 
Reconstruction 
One  of  the  big  Londdii  printing  firms,  which  absorbs 
thousands  of  tons  of  newsininl  and  other  papers  in  the 
year,  known  as  the  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.,  is  being 
"voluntarily  wound  up  for  the  purposes-  of  recon- 
struction. The  object  of  the  reconstruction  is  to  bring 
the  share  capital  of  the  company  to  an  amount  which 
will  bear  a  closer  relation  to  its  assets  and  earning  capa- 
city. The  capital  of  the  new  company  is  £3,800,000  and 
Sir  (ieorge  Sutton,  the  President,  says  the  management 
and  continuity  of  the  business  remain  indisturbed.  A 
large  amount  "of  Newfoundland  paper  finds  its  way  into 
the  machinery  of  this  prosperous  firm. 
Advertise  by  Samples 
In  conjunction  with  an  extensive  scheme  of  advertis- 
ing in  trade  papers  of  the  industry,  the  paper  mills  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  issuing  samples  of  their  paper 
by  mail.  An  illustration  may  be  given  for  Canadians. 
Every  mill  in  the  Dominion  runs  an  advertisment  in  the 
"Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  and  printers  on  a  large 
scale  see  it  in  England  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the 
Dominion.  It  is  a  special  line  and  a  sample — or  samples 
— are  sent  to  the  Editor  for  inspection  and  notice  in 
the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"".  This  notice  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  despatch  through  the  mail  of  samples  of 
papers,  cheap  and  expen.sive,  in  a  neat  form  to  all 
printers,  large  business  houses  and  private  firms,  with 
the  prices  plainly  marked.  The  system  Ls  continued 
and  results  will  "follow  directly  and  indirectly.  Make 
it  a  small  separate  mail  department.  This  week  in 
England,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Green  Ltd.  have  mailed 
to  printers  nice  specimens  of  their  papers,  already  ad- 
vertised, in  booklet  shape,  under  the  title  "Facts  of 
interest  to  the  Printer  about  288  mill  papers  and  ser- 
vice'". Every  printer  will  read  the  booklet  anil  Messrs. 
Green  are  a  thriving,  healthy,  up-to-date  firm,  whose 
workers  labor  under  ideal  conditions.  Orders  must 
follow  such   enterprise. 

Some  Statistics 
I  have  had  an  oppoi-tunity  this  week  of  seeing  "The 
Industrial  Year  Book,  1922"",  which  is  pul)lislied  in 
London.  According  to  information  supi)lie(l  l)y  the 
Papermakers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
relating  to  a  total  production  of  10,324,000  cwts — the 
information  can  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth — the  per- 
centage of  British  handmade  paper  produced  is  0.4; 
machine  made  tub  sized  and  air  dried,  3.8;  cigarette 
and  copying  tissues  0.3 ;  engine  sized,  writings  and  cart- 
ridges, fine  pi-iutings  and  lithos,  41.2;  blotting  and 
plate  papers  0.7;   news,   white   mill,   wallpapers,    23.5; 


browH.s,  wrappers  and  i)acking  papers,  18.4;  pulp,  mill, 
leather,  glazed,  and  strawboards,  4.7;  wrappings  3.6; 
others  of  different  varieties  1.8.  In  1921  only  73,250 
tons  of  pai)er  were  exported,  out  of  a  total  volume  in 
the  country  of  982,057  tons,  which  according  to  "The 
Industrial  Year  Book,  1922"  leaves  the  home  consump- 
tion s(nnewhere  about  908,807  tons.  For  the  information 
of  Canadian  pulp  men  it  is  mentioned  that  in  order  to 
produce  one  ton  of  newsprint  "a  pile  of  logs  measuring 
about  4ft  s(|uare  ])y  lift  high  are  required""  and  that  "8 
— 10  trees  are  used  to  produce  one  ton  of  mechanical 
pulp."" 

Pulp  Prices  Easier 

During  the  past  three  weeks  the  pulp  market  has 
shown  more  life  and  prices  are  coming  down  within  the 
reach  of  buyers.  Through  business  has  received  this 
stimulus  contracts  entered  into  are  not  of  very  material 
size.  No  doubt  the  exigencies  of  the  paper  industry 
necessitate  a  carefulness,  as  well  as  a  hand-to-moutli 
policy  on  the  ])art  of  buyers.  However,  sellers  are  thank- 
ful for  small  mercies  and  with  prices  down  to  a  tempt- 
ing degree  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful.  Easy  Bleach- 
ing is  in  denuind  for  all  qualities.  Soda  pulps  are  rather 
dull.  The  gronndwood  market  is  still  satisfactory  and 
encouraging. 

Prices  mav  now  be  cjuoted  as  follows : — Bleached  sul- 
phite £18.  7s.  b.  —  £18.  10;  Easy  Bleaching  No.  1.  £11. 
15s. — £11.  17s.  bd.;  Sulphite  newsprint  (or  strong) 
£11;  Unbleached  Soda  No.  1.  £11.  15s.  fid.;  Soda 
Kraft  £11.  lO.s.;  Ground  wood  (wet)  £3.  17s.  6.  —  £4; 
Ground  wood   (dry)  £8. 

Paper  Industry 

The  wliitsuntide  holidays  somewhat  dislocated  busi- 
ness in  tlie  paper  iiulustry ;  but  taking  things  in  general 
the  outlook  is  not  at  all  bad.  All  the  mills  seem  to  be 
"jogging  along""  with  something  to  do.  In  some  cases 
mills  are  working  full  time.  The  recent  settlement  on 
the  wages  and  hours  is  also  reassuring  and  a  help  to 
business  in  many  ways.  It  is  hoped  the  stead.y  progress 
now  recorded  w'ill  not  be  interfered  with  by  a  strike  in 
the  printing  trade.  Things  are  not  running  well  with 
the  printers,  as  there  is  a  recasting  of  wages.  However, 
it  may  blow  over  and  the  steady  demand  for  paper  con- 
tinue. Some  of  the  Scottish  paper  mills  are  well  sup- 
plied with  orders. 

Technical  Examination 

I  gave  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  few  questions  that 
were  i)ut  to  the  papernuiking  students  attending  the 
Battersea  School  and  1  have  now  received  a  copy  of  the 
questions  placed  before  the  students  recently  in  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  examinations.  The 
final  examination  papers  which  included  papermaking, 
chemi.stry,  and  engineering  are  interesting  and  give 
one  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  tuition  received  in  the 
.schools,  which,  of  course,  deal  with  more  than  one  in- 
dustry. In  the  engineering  paper  one  question  is  worth 
quoting  "15,  Discu.ss  the  merits  of  Lanca.shire  boilers 
and  water  tube  boilers  from  a  paper  mill  point  of  view. 
Assuming  that  you  have  an  average  mill,  at  what  tem- 
perature would  you  expect  to  find  the  feed  water  (a) 
entering  the  econoniisers  (b)  the  boilers?  what  danger 
may  ai-ise  from  the  careless  use  of  paper  machine  con- 
densate.'"" Not  a  bad  question  for  a  student  in  paper- 
making.  Here  is  one  in  chemistry:  "27,  Why  should 
a  paper  made  from  wet  beaten  stuff  require  less  sizing 
than  one  made  from  free  stuff?"  Again,  "24  How 
would  you  detect  Smalts,  Prussian  blue  and  Ultrama- 
rine in  paper?  Mention  any  injurious  influences  that 
affect  the  colors  of  any  of  these  dyestuffs?"  In  Grade  1 
examination  there  w'ere  12  questions  put  and  in  the 
final  examination  of  three  section  28  questions. 
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''Business  At  a  Profit'*  Is  Box  Maker's  Slogan 


Tlif  attimlani-i-  at  the  scvintli  annual  convention  of  tin 
Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Assoeiation,  held  on 
June  2()  and  27  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  assoeiation.  The  ijrojir.iiii  was 
luainlv  of  a  business  eiiaraeter,  hut  it  did  not  overlook  the 
social  side.  Tlie  sloijan  for  tile  Convention  was  "Busi- 
ness at  a  profit."  and  durinjr  the  various  discussions  stress 
was  laid  on  the  importance  of  tr.idinii  on  lines  whieli  will 
bring  a  fair  return. 

The  following  committees  were  resjionsible  for  the  ar 
rangements:  Convention.  Messrs.  C.  N.  Moisan  (Chair- 
man), Standard  Paper  Box  Co.  Ltd.,  Montre.il;  C.  T.  Reid, 
Chas.  Reid  &  Company.  Hamilton;  B.  .Sproule.  Collett, 
Sproule  Ltd.,  Toronto;  A.  B.  Meredith,  Meredith,  Sim- 
mons, Ltd.,  Toronto;  F.  A.  Fielder,  The  Fielder  Paper 
Box  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  J.  B.  Lawrason,  Lawrason- 
Doughty  Co.,  Toronto;  W.  P.  Bennet.  Rudd  Paper  Box 
Co.  Ltd..  Toronto;  David  F.  Robertson,  Canadian  Paper- 
board   Co.   Ltd.,   Montreal. 

Entertainment:  .Messrs.  C.  deWolf  Reid  (Chairman), 
C.  deWolf  Reid,  Montreal;  F.  R.  Thorn,  Price  Brothers 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  Quebec;  W.  E.  Frankish,  Empire  Paper  Box 
Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal;  J.  L.  Constantineau,  King  Paper  Box 
Co.,  Montreal;  C.  X.  Moisan,  Standard  Paper  Box  Co.  Ltd.. 
Montreal;  Art.  Harries,  Canada  Paper  Box  Co.  Ltd., 
Montreal;  A.  B.  Meredith,  Meredith.  Simmons  Ltd.. 
Toronto. 

Reception: — Messrs.  Art.  Harries  (Chairman),  Canada 
Paper  Box  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal;  David  F.  Robertson,  Can- 
adian Paperboard  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal;  Jas.  T.  Venables, 
Chas.  W.  Williams  &  Co.  Montreal;  Ed.  Favreau,  Acme 
Paper  Box  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal;  M.  J.  Griffin,  Standard 
Paper  Box  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal;  Louis  Lefebvre,  King 
Paper  Box  Co.  Ltd..  Montreal:  J.  A.  Moisan  (Auto  Sec- 
tion), Standard  Paper  Box  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Honorary  Member  Entertainment  and  Reception  Com- 
mittees: Mr.  Harry  Edwin  Roden,  New  York. 

Sergeant-at-Arms :  Mr.  .Tames  Logic,  Canadian  Paper- 
board  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

The  first  business  on  the  opening  day  was  an  address 
bv  Mr.  C.  N.  Moisan,  of  the  Standard  Paper  Box  Com- 
pany, Ltd,  the  president.  After  welcoming  the  delegates, 
Mr.  Moisan  said:  "In  November  last  the  Association 
lodged  a  protest  against  the  increase  which  the  mills  made 
about  that  time  in  the  price  of  cheaper  grades  of  board, 
the  Association  basing  its  objection  on  the  fact  that  the 
stability  of  prices  previously  in  force  was  inspiring  the 
public  with  confidence  to  buy.  and  that  the  increase  would 
have  a  reactionary  effect  by  upsetting  the  stable  feeling 
that  had  arisen.  As  the  result  of  the  Association's  pro- 
test, the  advance  in  prices  was  withdrawn. 

Since  the  last  Convention,  the  A^ssociation  through  the 
Secretary  has  made  numerous  representations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Customs,  towards  invoking  the  Dumping  Act 
on  importations  of  Paper  Boxes.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  such  representations  have  in  a  number  of 
cases  been  effective. 

The  Association  has,  in  a  vigorous  manner,  made  re- 
presentations to  the  Minister  of  Customs  towards  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Marking  Act  on  Paper  Boxes  and  Paper 
Cartons.  There  is  reason  for  hoping  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment repeals  the  Marking  .Vet  and  introduces  Orders- 
in-Council  applying  the  principle  of  the  Marking  Act  to 
certain  articles.  Paper  Boxes  and  Paper  Cartons  will  be 
included. 


Recently,  the  Ontario  CJovernment  introduced  a  hill, 
which  would  have  placed  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Ontario  Minimum  Wage  Board,  the  determining  of  the 
iii.iximum  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  week  for  female 
help.  The  Association,  through  the  .Secretary,  with  other 
public  bodies  protested  against  this  measure,  and  as  the 
result  of  such  ])rotest  the  measure  has  been  satisfactorily 
modified. 

The  schedule  of  piece-work  rates  was  drafted  as  au- 
thorized at  the  last  Convention,  a  copy  of  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  members  of  the  Association,  and  which  has 
been  highly  commended. 

At  the  last  Convention  your  President  was  delegated  to 
take  up  with  a  representative  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturer's 
Association  the  matter  of  standard  sizes  of  Shoe  Boxes.  A 
table  of  sizes  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  Shoe  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  and  a  copy  of  the  table  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  members  of  our  Association  with  a  letter 
of  reeonnnendation  for  its  adoption. 

During  the  past  year  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  .\ctive 
membership  has  decreased  slightly,  but  this  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  value  of  the  additions  which  has  been  made. 
On  the  other  hand  our  Associate  membership  has  in- 
creased. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  worst  of  the  slump  is  over 
and  that  an  improvement  in  most  industries  has  set  in  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  process  of  recovery  will  be 
slow  and  gradual  for  some  little  time  to  come.  "We  must 
he  prepared  to  work  out  our  own  indu.strial  salvation 
until  a  more  stable  feeling  asserts  itself  in  the  business 
world.  We  are  now  facing  the  future  with  more  con- 
fidence than  we  have  felt  the  la.st  couple  of  years  but 
there  is  one  danger  we  will  avoid  if  we  are  wise  and  that 
is  the  danger  of  accepting  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
those  who  ignorantly  believe  that  we  have  completely  ad- 
justed ourselves  and  our  methods  to  meet  future  prob- 
lems. 

Addresses  and  Banquet 

Following  the  report  of  .Mr.  .S.  ,1.  Frame,  the  secretary, 
the  convention  listened  to  a  very  forcible  address  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Shatford.  Montreal,  on  "Making  the  best  of 
present  conditions."  Mr.  F.  A.  Fielder,  of  the  Fielder 
Box  Company,  Toronto,  spoke  on  "Promotion  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  Paper  Box  Factory."  After  luncheon  the 
delegates  visited  Mount  Royal,  where  a  group  photo  was 
taken.  There  was  only  one  paper  at  the  afternoon,  that 
by  Mr.  E.  R.  Spaulding,  of  the  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  Paper 
Box  Company,  on  "Co.st,  its  relation  to  present  day  con- 
ditions." There  was  a  very  bright  discussion  on  sugges- 
tions for  the  development  of  the  Association,  the  subject 
being  introduced  by  Mr.  Art.  Harries,  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Box  Company,  Limited,  Montreal. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  and  dance  was  held 
at  the  Windsor.  The  toasts  were  few  but  good.  "To  Can- 
ada." proposed  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Reid;  "The  Ladies",  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  B.  Sproule,  and  acknowledged  by  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Moisan;  and  "Our  Association",  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bennett,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  ,T.  I,.  Constantipeau. 
About  120  were  present. 

The  proceedings  on  the  second  day  opened  with  further 
discussion  on  suggestions  for  the  development  of  the  As- 
soeiation. "The  Clean  Food  .Movement"  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Towne,  secretary  of  the  Waxed 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.    David    F.    Robertson,      Canadian    Paperboard      Com- 
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paiiy.  l.imitfd.  M(>ntrf;il.  spoke  on  "Qii;ility  of  Board 
looked  at  in  the  liglit  of  the  Association  slogan.  Advani-c." 
uliidi  was  followed  by  a  talk  on  "Cooperation  with 
in  the  association."  hy  Mr.  C.  T.  Ileid,  of  Charles  Rcid 
&  Co..  Hamilton.  .\t  the  afternoon  session  papers  were 
re.id  by  -Mr.  R.  Salade.  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  S.  .1.  Frame, 
the  foremen's  subj<ct  being  "New  Ideas  in  l'a])er  Cartons 
and  Paper  Boxes." 

Niagara  Falls.  Otit..  was  chosen  as  the  |)l;ice  for  the 
next  convention. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  I'resident, 
Mr.  C.  Winter  Brown,  D.  F.  Brown  Paper  Box  and 
Paper  Company,  St.  ,Iohn,  N.B.,  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  B. 
T.awrason,  Lawrason- Doughty  Company,  Toronto^  direc- 
tors, Messrs.  B.  Sproule,  Collett,  Sproule,  Ltd.,  Toronto ; 
G.  Hancock.  Gait  Paper  Box  Co.,  Gait,  Ont. ;  L.  ,J.  Ad- 
jutor  Auiiot,  Quebec  Paper  Box  Company,  Quebec. 

The  last  item  on  the  program  was  an  evening  dinner 
and  concert  at  tin-  Clarendon  Hotel,  Ste.  Anne  de  Belle- 
vue. 


MEAD   PLANT   TAKES   VACATION 

An  innovation  in  vacations  i.s  auiioniicfil  in  tlie  mill 
magazine  of  tiic  Mead  Paper  Company,  Mead  Coopera- 
tion, b.v  which  the  mill  will  shut  down  fur  an  entire 
Aveek.  from  July  2  to  8,  and  give  all  vacations  of  one 
week  or  less  at  that  time.  Only  those  needed  to  make 
neee.ssary  repairs  will  be  retained  at  work. 

The  vacation  policy  of  the  company  is  to  give  three 
days  vacation  with  pay  for  all  emploj;ees  who  have 
been  with  the  company  for  three  years,  four  da>s  for 
four  year  employees,  one  week  for  those  with  six  to 
nine  years  service,  and  two  weeks  to  those  witii  ten  or 
more  years  service. 

The  company  announces  that  the  list  of  those  en- 
titled to  such  vacations  has  increased  to  such  numbers 
that  it  is  no  longer  practicable  for  vacations  ^o  be 
scattered  througii  the  siimimer,  so  the  entire  plant  will 
be  closed  down  during  the  vacation  period.  Those 
wishing  i)ay  before  the  vacation  are  enabled  to  get 
their  money  before  the  holidays.  Those  who  are  for- 
ced to  work  during  the  vacation  week  will  be  given 
their  vacations  later  in  the  summer  This  is  a  vacation 
plan  recently  advocated  by  Babson,  and  whi«h  he  will 
follow  in  his  omhi  organization,  but  the  Ohio  company  is 
probably  the  first  to  inaugurate  such  a  i)lan  in  the 
|)aper   industry. 

The  same  number  of  the  mill  magazine  which  makes 
this  announcement  prints  a  complete  list  of  those  en- 
titled to  vacations,  191  in  all,  or  43  per  cent  of  the 
force  at  Chillicofhe,  and  gives  the  time  allowed  tr. 
each  on  the  basiis  of  service. 


PAPER,  PASTEBOARD,  AND  STATIONERY  IN 
INDIA 

The  extent  to  which  India  was  overstocked  with 
paper  in  1920-21  is  evidenced  by  tiie  fact  that  the  value 
of  these  imports  in  1921-22  was  oidy  about  a  tliird  of 
the  value  of  paper  goods  imported  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year — 3.25  crorcs*  as  compared  with  9.12  crores. 
Imports  of  papei-  goods  in  recent  months  have  been 
comparatively  small  notwithstanding  the  low  European 
prices.  The  United  Kingdom  has  increased  her  share  of 
the  paper  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. — 
Commercial  Intelligence  Bulletin. 


A  DEVICE  FOR  THE  STANDARDIZATION  AND 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ROLL 

PRESSURE  OF  BEATERS.- 

The  substance  of  an  Address  by  I'rof.  Muller.  Darm 
stadt,  before  the  Society  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Chemists  and 
Engineers,  in  Berlin,  November,  1921. 

Translated  and  abridged  by  A.  F.  Klein  and  ,1.  T.. 
Parsons,  Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 

In  the  work  carried  out  in  the  author's  laboratory  it  be- 
came necessary  to  study  the  much  disputed  "specific  roll 
pressure"  of  beaters.  The  setting  and  maintaining  of  the 
best,  suitable  specific  roll  pressure  is  of  great  importance 
for  these  machines  with  rolls  rotating  over  a  bed-plate. 
Up  to  this  time  two  means  have  been  applied  to  adjust  the 
weight  of  the  roll  against  the  bed-plate:  either  the  roll 
was  lowered  by  hand  to  the  bed-plate  by  means  of  screws 
and  gears,  or  the  roll  shaft  was  placed  on  lighter  bars  which 
could  be  balanced  out  by  means  of  weights  and  thereby  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  action  of  the  roll  against  the  bed- 
plate, or,  as  it  was  called,  working  "with  partly  balanced" 
roll.  In  the  first  case  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  by  hand- 
operation  at  all  times  a  constant  specific  pressure  between 
the  beater  roll  and  the  bed-plate. 

In  the  second  case  (with  partly  balanced  beater  roll) 
tile  beater  roll  in  operation  has  a  play  in  the  vertical  di- 
rection and  the  specific  pressure  adjusts  itself  according 
to  the  balancing  weights ;  but  its  magnitude  cannot  be 
determined,  especially  since  neither  the  roll  weight,  nor 
the  pull  of  the  belt,  as  well  as  the  buo3'ance  of  the  roll, 
are  known  and  therefore  cannot  be  measured. 

The  author's  invention  makes  it  possible  not  only  to  set 
the  rolls  according  to  the  most  suitable  beating  pressure 
for  the  particular  raw  material  in  use,  but  also  to  measure 
the  pressure  and  to  control  the  same  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  invention  consists  of  a  combination  of  the  beater 
roll  journal  with  a  weighing  appliance,  by  means  of  which 
the  true  weight  of  the  roll  and  the  other  forces  can  be 
balanced  out  and  consequenth-  a  beater  roll  pressure  of  an 
accurately  determined  degree  can  be  produced  against  the 
bed  plate,  so  that  the  specific  pressure  can  be  determined 
and  produced  at  any  time  b}'  means  of  the  weighing  device. 

By  this  double  possibility  of  measuring  and  controlling, 
the  paper-maker  has  not  only  the  big  advantage  of  setting 
the  beater  (specific  pressure)  most  suitably  for  a  given 
fiber  material  for  each  beater  filling,  but  also  the  possi- 
bility of  measuring  this  pressure  and  thus  establishing  the 
most  desirable  specific  roll  pressure  for  beating  stock  of 
vmknown  properties.  This  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  experimental  laboratories  and  mills  where  a 
very  fine  treatment  of  the  fibers  is  required.  The  arrange- 
ment is  comparatively  simple  and  on  beaters  the  roll  can  be 
suspended  in  the  existing  lighter  bars  and  connected  to  a 
very  fine  working  scale  (as  made  by  Schenk,  in  Darm- 
stadt) which  gives  a  very  accurate  measurement.  An  elec- 
trical device  for  recording  the  specific  beater  pressure  adds 
a  new,  very  d.esirable  control  of  the  beating  process. 

The  degree  of  variation  which  exists  in  practice  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  conditions  observed  in  one  mill  where  six 
beaters  of  diffi-rcnt  construction  were  in  operation.  Here 
the  specific  roll  pressure  varied  from  4.5  to  6.8  kg.  per 
sq.  cm. 


•     Zellstoff  und   Papier,  Volume  2,   No.    1,   Jan.    1922, 
page  22. 


*  (A  lakh  of  rupees  equals  about  $30,000  and  a  erore 
of  rupees  about  $3,000,000  in  Canadian  currency). 


Getting  married  is  like  eating  mush-rooms — ^you 
never  know  whether  you  have  picked  the  wrong  kind 
until  it  is  too  late.     — Book  of  Smiles. 
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SUGGESTIONS  CONSIDEEED  BY  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  PAPERMAKING  FELTS- 

If  U\c  si/.es  (if  felts  .MMild  In-  stMiidMrdi/.i'd  tn  in. 'lies 
ill  width  and  even  t'ci't  in  UmikMi  tlie  iiianufaclurinp; 
costs  of  the  felts  woidd  be  eonsiderahly  reduced. 

In  the  felt  finisliiii<i'  ni<iiu  standard  siz(>s  would  mean 
a  standard  method  of  finisliinir,  eonse(iuently  the  finished 
product  would  he  much  more  uniform  than  at  the  iires- 
ent  time.  If  the  jiajier  mills  would  accept  tii(>  standard 
sizes  tile  felts  would  always  he  uniform  and  w'oiild  prive 
much  better  results  than  those  specially  nuule  up  to 
meet  theii-  i^articular  conditions.  At  the  i>resent  time 
-some  customers  ask  for  felts  liu'litly  napped,  some  med- 
ium iuj)i]ied  and  others  heavily  napped.  If  felts  were 
standardized,  there  would  be  only  one  nap. 

Standard  sizes  and  designs  of  felts  would  mean  a 
great  saving  in  time  and  labor  which,  with  the  present 
method,  is  lost  in  chano-iug  to  the  various  sizes  and 
designs  of  felts.  The  slight  difference  in  the  work 
that  the  special  felts  produce  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  advantages  gained,  such  as  the  decrea.se  in  price, 
more  prompt  deliveries,  the  possibility  of  carrying  stand- 
ard sizes  in  stock. 

There  w-ould  be  less  chance  for  errors  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  felts,  and  the  manufacturers'  would  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  these  standard  .sizes  and  designs  and  work 
out   efficient   improvements. 

After  careful  study  it  has  become  perfectly  plain 
that  a  better  felt  could  be  made  at  a  lower  cost  pi'ovided 
th.ere  could  be  eliminated  most  of  the  small  variations 
both  in  size  and  design,  and  such  elimination  would  not 
make.any  material  difference  to  the  users,  or  at  least  the 
difference  would  be  more  than  offset  b\-  the  advantages. 
The  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  user  would  be 
as  follow: 

First,  difference  in  price:  From  a  study  of  the  cost 
figures  it  would  be  quite  safe- to  anticipate  a  difference 
of  10  per  cent  between  those  felts  which  w-ere  standard- 
ized as  to  style  and  design  and  the  others,  with  a  very 
strong  probabilitv  of  eonsiderablv  larger  reductions  to 
follow. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  even  more  important  aspect  to 
the  user,  is  the  delivery  question.  With  proper  stand- 
ardization prompt  delivery  would  be  possible  with  uo 
injustice  to  anyone.  Under  the  present  system  the  only 
way  the  custoiuer  can  get  i)rompt  delivery  is  to  order 
the  felts  made  up  and  held.  In  the  past  this  has  proved 
difficult  both  for  seller  and  customer  because  of  the  gen- 
eral uncertainty  of  the  transaction,  but  if  the  standard- 
ization could  be  worked  out,  enough  customers  would 
be  using  any  standard  felt  to  warrant  a  felt  manufact- 
urer carrying  a  reasonable  .stock  and  making  quick  de- 
liver}-. 

The  third  factor  is  workmanship.  Many  of  the  oper- 
ations in  the  manufacture  of  felts  are  guided  by  indiv- 
idual judgment.  This  judgment  can  be  exercised  to 
bette'r  advantage  when  the  same  size  and  design  of  felt 
is  run  through  in  quantity  one  after  another,  than  when 
each  felt  is  different  from  the  last.  Many  of  the  oper- 
ations depend  entirely  on  the  eye  and  judgment  of  the 
workman  and  very  considerable  improvement  would 
result  from  such  standardization. 

All  of  these  factors  would  work  out  to  the  benefit 
of  those  customers  who  are  in  a  position  to  use  stand- 

*  The  work  of  this  U.  S.  committee  was  referred  to 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Bates  in  his  address  to  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  He 
suggested  a  similar  committee  for  Canada. 


ardized  sizes  and  designs  and  they  would  not  continue 
to  jiay  for  the  higher  priced  work  on  the  iiulividual 
orders. 

By  having  fewer  sizes  and  designs  to  make  the  felt 
manufacturer  woidd  probably  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
the.se  and  woi-k  out  efficiencies  and  imi)rovements  more 
(piickly  than  at  present  when  each  mill,  and  even  each 
machine,  takes  an  iiulividual  clothing. 

The  ctuisolidation  of  size  and  design  would  enable 
many  large  papei-  manufacturers  to  cut  their  stocks  of 
felts  by  the  increa.sed  interchangeability  between  ma- 
chines. 

The  c.vtcnt  to  which  such  staiulardization  could  be 
carried  out  would  have  to  be  determined  by  joint  action 
between  the  felt  nudjei-s  and  the  i)aper  makers,  taking 
into  consultation  the  builders  of  paper  making  machinery 
for  future  machines. 

As  a  purely  tentative  .suggestion  the  following,  as  to 
size,  is  offered  : 

Length'.  \'ariations  of  onl\  two  feet  in  length  in  even 
figures  from  24  to  50  feet,  then  o-I  and  56,  and  from 
there  on,  in  four  foot  lengths. 

Width  :  Inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  large 
piece  of  woolen  fabric  (the  same  piece  of  which,  when 
measured  under  different  conditions,  w-ill  var\,^  several 
inches  in  width)  it  seems  unwise  to  make  modifications 
for  variations  of  one  inch  in  width  becau.se  the  cost  of 
making  these  variations  is  very  considerable  and  the 
resulting  variation  is  somewhat  indefinite.  It  is  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  variations  in  width  be  confined 
to  four  inch  jumps,  or  if  this  is  too  great,  then  to  two 
inch  jumps. 

Design  :  This  iiuestion  would  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  individual  felt  maker  largely  for  himself  but 
the  same  general  principles  should  govern  all.  We  sug- 
gest, for  instance,  that  iwo  standard  designs  of  bottom 
bcmrd  felts,  one  for  board  where  fineness  of  finish  is 
necessary  and  another  one  where  the  gi-eatest  strength, 
iipenne.ss  and  long  life  ai-e  the  x)i'ime  requisites,  and 
felt  marks  are  not  a  detriment,  would  answer  the  ma- 
jority of  purpo.ses. 

In  corrugated,  sheathing,  I'oofing,  groiuidwood  pulp 
and  some  others,  a  .single  design  should  be  sufficient. 

In  all  this  standardization  of  both  design  and  size, 
the  felt  maker  would  be  free  to  make  any  deviations 
from  the  standard,  but  at  a  price  commensurate  with 
the  increased  cost. 

This  w'ouhl  enable  any  paper  mill  to  get  any  kind  of 
felt  it  wanted,  as  heretofore,  but  would  put  the  cost 
where  it  belonged. 

Inasmuch  as  each  variation  of  either  width  or  length, 
aeccn-ding  to  whether  the  felt  is  made  joined  or  endless, 
necessitates  a  separate  warp,  it  ^  evident  that  this  is 
not  economical  manufacturing  and  must  ultimately  be 
paid  for  bj-  the  consumer  of  felts. 


SULPHATE  PULP  FOR  NEWS-PRINT 

'1  lu'  possibility  of  using  sulphate  pulp  in  i)lace  of  sul- 
phite pulp  in  tlie  manufacture  of  news  print  was  inves- 
tigated at  the  paper  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. U.  S.  A.  Various  combinations  of  groundwood, 
news  sulphite,  and  sulphate  pulps  were  made  into  news 
print.  Small  batches  were  run  and  the  results  were  not 
very  conclusive,  especially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
chine could  not  be  run  over  75  ft.  a  minute,  while  news- 
pi-iut  is  nominally  manufactured  at  from  600  to  1,000  ft. 
a  mirujte.  However,  as  far  as  the  tests  made  were  con- 
cerned and  not  taking  into  account  the  slow  speed  of 
the  machine,  it  was  not  thought  objectionable  to  use 
suip.hate  pulp  for  news-print. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
B  —  Forestry 
B-0  The  Influence  of  Forests  on  Stream  Flow.  A. 
EXGLER.  Mitteil.  Schwei^.  Zentralanst.  Forst.  Ver- 
Suchsw.,  xii.  l-(i2(i.  (U»19!:  Botan.  Abs.,  ix,  109-llU 
(Sept.  1921).  A  detailed  account  of  an  oxperiment  un- 
dertaken to  determine  the  comparative  run-off  on  a 
forested  area  and  a  non-forested  area,  with  all  other 
conditions  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  during  (a)  heavy 
showers,  cloud  burst,  (b)  continuous  long  periods  of 
rain,  (c)  rapid  melting  of  snow,  and  (d)  periods  of 
drought.   -A.  P.   -C. 

B-9  Forest  Valuation.  F.  ERDJIANX.  Zeitschr. 
Forst-  u.  Jagdw.,  lii,  146-166,  (1920)  ;  Botan.  Abs.,  ix, 
22,  (Aug.  1922).  A  critical  study  of  soil  value,  cost  va- 
lue, growing  stock  value,  sale  value,  expectation  value, 
and  other  important  subjects  of  forest  valuations.  A 
complete  classified  list  of  kinds  of  value  in  forestry  is 
given.   -A.  P.   -C 

B-0  A  New  Forestry  Point  of  View.  KATZKK.  AUg. 
Forst- u.  Jagdwzeitg.,  xevi,  16  17,  (1920)  ;  Botan.  Abs., 
ix,  25,  (Aug.  1921).  The  author  discusses  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  forestry  and  presents  a  ra- 
tional scheme  of  co-ordinating  all  branches  of  forestry 
-A.  P.   -C.  '  ■ 

B-0  R-13  Forestry  Associations.  STEPHAXI.  allg. 
Forst-  u.  Jagdwzeitg.,  xcv,  205-208,  (1919)  ;  Botan.  Abs., 
ix,  32,  (Aug.  1921  ).  A  suggestive  discussion  of  forestry- 
associations  and  societies.  The  need  for  such  societies 
is  outlined,  and  three  di.stinet  kinds  of  associations  are 
recommended:  (1)  Associations  for  the  promotion  of 
forestry;  (2)  Associations  which  uphold  the  interest  of 
forest  property  owners;  (8)  Associations  of  furest  of- 
ficers. -A.  P.   -('. 

B-9  Pulp  Wood  Stands  in  the  Lake  States.  C.  W. 
BOYCE,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii 
No.  19,  50,  (Nov.  10,  1921) ;  Paper,  xxix.  No.  11,  28-29 
(Nov.  16,  1921).  The  author  gives  an  average  of  the 
best  estimates  he  could  get  from  various  sources  con- 
cerning the  remaining  supplies  i,f  pulp  wood  in  paper 
making  centers  of  the  Middle  West.  A.  P.  -('. 
E  —  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Making 
E-1  The  Determination  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  and  Sul- 
phur Tnoxide  in  Burner  Gases  H  i)IK('K\l\XX 
Papierfabr.,  Apr.  1,  1921.  Tran.slation  bv  Clarence  -J 
West  in  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1803,  (Dec.  29, 1921).  Sul- 
pliur  dioxide  and  sulphur  trioxide  are  both  determined 
III  the  same  absorption  flask  and  with  the  same  portion 
of  standard  alkali.  The  absorption  flask  is  filled  about 
three-quarters  full  with  distilled  water,  10  cc  of  deci- 
normal  sodium  hydroxide  added,  and  phenolphthaleiu 
and  methyl  orange  as  indicators.  The  first  color  clian<'e 
trom  red  to  yellow,  is  very  sharp.  The  volume  of  ga.s 
absorbed  at  this  stage  corresponds  to  the  volume  per 
cent  content  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphur  trioxide. 
The  second  color  change,  from  yellow  to  orange  is  eas- 
ily recognized.  The  .second  volume  (total  -  first)  gives 
the  volume  per  cent  of  sulphur  dioxide.  The  method  has 
been  compared  with  Sander's  (see  this  journal,  xix,  728, 
July  7,  1921),  Or.sat  apparatus,  and  Reich's  method.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  accurate,  simple,  does  not  consume 
much  time,  and  does  not  require  expensive  chemicals 
such  as  iodine  and  mercuric  chloride.   -A.  P.   -C. 


E-4  Rotary  Sulphur  Burner  Feed.  Can  Patent  No 
:^14  5()S,  J.  n.  CRAXDOX,  Dec.  6,  1921.  The  valve  con- 
trolling the  feed  of  sulphur  burners  is  usuallv  of  con- 
siderable size  as  compared  with  the  feed  pipe 'to  guard 
against  plugging  and  as  a  rule  it  is  open  about  one- 
quarter  of  Its  capacity,  leaving  a  narrow  opening  for 
the  su  phur  to  pass.  Owing  to  tlie  presence  of  dirt  in 
the  sulphur,  the  valve  frequentlv  plugs  up,  causing  a 
general  disturbance  of  the  feed.  The  patent  covers  a 
device  for  intermittently  opening  the  feed  valve  wide 
allowing  any  obstructions  to  be  swept  out,  and  then 
c  osing  it  again  to  its  normal  position.  The  opening  and 
i-b)sing  IS  obtained  by  a  suitable  mechanism  driven  by 
the  burner  itself,  so  that  the  valve  is  opened  once  for 
every  revolution  of  the  burner.  The  advantages  claimed 
are  steady  and  uniform  feed  to  the  burners  keeping  the 
level  ot  the  melted  sulphur  constant,  uniform  combus- 
tion preventing  overheating  and  subliming  of  sulphur 
lie  tlow  ot  snphur  can  be  set  to  keep  the  burner  filled 
to  niaxiniuin  capacity.    -A.  P.  -C. 

,  ,?n?,  J?,"^P  Digestion  Method.  Can.  Patent  No.  214  866 
AK1IEIU)LAGET  VAPORACKUMULATOR,  a.ssignee 

x/'l80  5-^7Y'  '',";>'''  ''-'■   ^'^^^'*'-'  ^"  Can.  Patent 
Xo.  189   6/9,  April  15,  1919.   The  cooking  is  begun  with 
steam  trom  the  accumulator  and  completed    with  live 
steam  trom  the  boilers.  -A.  P.   -C. 
E-0   Cause   of   pitch   Troubles.    ().    IIALSE    Paper 

vi's^f.;  ."•  "',"'•  ^^'r'-.^*^'  l''"!)-  ^>"m  a  microscopic 
lesearch  work  on  sulphite  pulp,  Halse  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pitch  does  not  occur  in  the  ordinary 
fibers  (tracheids)  which  form  the  majority  if  the  fiber^ 
but  only  m  some  smaller  and  much  weaker  fibers  form-' 
ing  the  medullary  rays.  In  cooking  the  small  pitch- 
containing  fibers  are  partly  broken  and  the  pitch  ex- 
udes and  adheres  to  the  ordinary  fibers.  In  this  form 
tl  e  pitch  IS  troublesome,  but  not  when  it  is  held  inside 
he  small  tibers.    If  sulphite  pulp  is  cooked  to  a  degree 

wit  1  To  '^  ':'?;  '^'r"^-'^'"*-'  (for  instance,  bleaching 
M^ith  10  per  cent  bleach),  much  more  of  the  small  pitch 
CO  laming  tibei-s  will  be  torn  to  pieces  and  accordfnglv 

f  lon/nnl      ;  ^''^'\  V""!'^"'  ""  '^''  ^"''^  ^''«"  '"  «00king 
stiong  pulp  (e.  g.,  bleaching  with  -20  per  cent.)  A.  P  -C 

P.«;.    ?T  ^"'^.^strial  Uses   of  Silica  Gel.    Pulp   and 

Paper,   h.len,at,o„al  Xun,l,e,-  II,  112-116,   (Dec    1921) 

Sihca  Ger    IS  made  by  a  patented  process  from  wate r^ 

glass  and  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid    I  s    o  . 

haseT=,t?'. ''''''''  .^^'«°'-Ption    ^om  the    liquid 
Ss    Of  H  '^'^'^  f  •v«'^  «  "carrier"  for  catalytic  n^te- 

o  he  L  )  '''  ^"'^^  f  "'"^^"■•'^  t»  ^'  of  "^lo^t  interest 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  uulustry,  for  the  recovery  of  sul 

liquid  sulphur  dioxide  and  from  digester  relief  (The 
m??i[:or' sHi  '""K^'    '^'"^'^^    ^'•°-  ^-  nSureiJb; 

540  rtte  f ;;  I  Ti  ''^T'''^}'^  ^^^^  P'^^^'^*  ^o.  212, 
•)-nJ,  gi  anted  to  R.  II.  McKee,    July  19    1921      Sop  tliic 

tv^r^id  ut  ""11  ^'p-^  ^^-"  '^-^^  ^^anS  cf;:? 

t.j^ pe  and  bed  type)  have  been  devised  for  earrvinc'  ont 

the  adsorption     These  are  brietly  described     -A    P      C 

F  9  TTHr  ^!^^^"5'  Processes  of  PiUp  Making      '       ' 

FlAFel  rKm  U„K^Tf^'"'^^  ^^^"  Agricultural 
Co     p!Z\-  J^^'h  ^^I"'"esofa  and  Ontario  Paper 

Co^  Paper,  xxix.  Xo.  12,  11-12,  (Xov  9,3  199^.  p,,rl 
and  Paper,  xix,  1192,  (Nov.  24  921K-  Pape^  Ld^^^ 
Ixxin,  No.  21,  44,  46,  (Nov.   24,  1921) ;  P^'p^r  1?^^^  ^j; 
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1287,  (Dec.  1921).  The  author  describes  tlie  splenditl 
results  ohtaiued  on  a  Wisconsin  dairy  farm  by  the  aj)- 
plication  of  lime  sludge  from  a  neifrhborinp  sulphate 
mill.    -A.  P.    -C. 

F-4  Furnace  for  the  Dry  Distillation  of  Waste  Li- 
quors, (an.  Patent  Xo.  214.  77:i.  AKTI  HBOh.VCET 
fELULOSA.  assi^rnee  of  E.  L.  RLX.MAX.  and  (J.  F. 
MAGXUSOX,  Dec.  20,  1921.  The  liquor  is  spread  out 
in  thin  layers  on  a  series  of  trays  ou  trucks  which  can 
run  into  the  distillation  chamber,  the  sets  of  trays  on  all 
the  trucks  beinj^:  at  the  same  level  so  that  when  the 
trucks  are  placed  end  lo  end  they  form  continuous  hor- 
izontal passau;es  tliroujrhout  tiie  entire  row.  Heat  for 
distillation,  wliich  is  carried  to  a  maximum  temperature 
of  "lOO  degrees  C.  is  supplied  by  electric  heaters  or  by 
radiators  through  which  hot  cond)ustion  gases  circulate. 
The  Iieaier  is  in  a  chamber  adjacent  to  the  distillation 
chamber  and  a  fan  circulates  the  heated  air  from  the 
former  to  the  latter.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K  —  Paper  Making-  and  Equipment 

K-7  The  Rational  Theory  of  Beating,  s.  SMITH. 
Papierfabr.,  xix,  1184-1189,  (Oct.  21,  1921)  :  1285-1289, 
(Nov.  11.  1921;  1465-1471,  (Dec.  16,  1921)  ;  xx,  97-105, 
(Jan.  29,  1922).  The  hoUauder  is  studied  from  all 
angles:  efficiency,  capacity,  power  consumption,  etc.  A 
foi-mula  is  deduced  for  tlie  rate  of  circulation  of  the 
stock  in  the  heater.  -I.  G. 

K-7  Sizing-  paper  with  Rosin  and  Csumarone  Resins. 
Ger.  Patent  Xo.  349,  595,  G.  MUTH.  0  le  part  of  sapon- 
ifiable  rosin  is  melted  with  about  10  parts  of  coumarone 
resin  and  the  mixture  kept  liquid  untd  foaming  stops. 
The  mass  is  then  treated  with  alkalies,  ammonia,  or 
water  glass  solution  to  prodtice  an  emulsion.  The  cook- 
ing may  be  carried  out  either  in  an  open  vessel  or  under 
pressure.  The  use  of  coumarone  or  indene  resins,  or 
other  artificial  resins,  gives  a  cheaper,  more  uniform, 
and  purer  product  than  natural  rosin,  and  the  soap  ob- 
tained is  so  soluble  in  water  that  it  can  be  added  direct- 
ly to  tlie  beater.    -I.  G. 

K-10  Engine  Sizing  with  Animal  Sizes.  Ger.  Patent 
No.  349,  881,  BADISCHE  ANILIX  UXD  SODA  FAB- 
RIK.  Addition  to  Ger.  Patent  Xo.  331.350.  To  100  parts 
of  dry  pulp  add  0.25  per  cent  of  rosin  size,  2  per  cent  of 
the  animal  size  or  albumen,  4  per  cent  of  "Xeradol  D" 
(which  is  a  condensation  product  of  eresol  with  for- 
maldehyde prepared  accordhig  to  Ger.  Patent  Xo.  262, 
558)  and  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  aluminum  sulphate.  The 
paper  is  then  finished  in  the  usual  manner.  Other  animal 
sizes  can  be  used,  as  well  as  other  condensation  prod- 
ucts and  various  organic  substances  which  precipitate 
the  size.  The  size  is  thus  rendered  insoluble  and  firmly 
fixed  on  the  filler.   -I.  G. 

K-10  Determination  of  Sizing  Quality.  (Carson)  See 
A-14  Page  500  Juse  15,  1922 

K-10  Sizing  Straw  with  Waterglass.  A.  R.  Papeterie, 
xliv,  58-61,  I  Jan.  25,  1922  i.  Owing  to  insufficient  di- 
gester capacity  to  supply  the  paper  machine  in  a  cer- 
tain mill,  the  digestion  of  the  straw  carried  out  at  5  to 
6  atmospheres  pressure,  which  removed  all  the  starch 
and  gave  too  siwngy  a  paper.  In  order  to  be  able  to  size 
the  paper,  the  amount  of  lime  was  reduced  from  20  to 
15  per  cent.,  and  2  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate  was 
added.  After  cooking  the  pulp  was  allowed  to  stand  in 
heaps  for  5  to  6  days,  washing  and  defibering  were  car- 
ried on  simultaneously  and  8-12  liters  of  sulphuric  acid 
(diluted  with  4  parts  of  water)  added  per  ton  of  pulp. 
The  excess  acid  was  removed  by  washing  another  half- 
hour,  and  the  paper  could  be  sized  satisfactorily  with 
3  per  cent,  rosin  and  5  per  cent  alum.  The  excess  sul- 
phuric did  not  interfere  with  the  sizing  but  affected  the 
durability  of  the  paper  if  it  was  to  be  kept  in  storage 
a  few  months.    In  order  to  cheapen  the  paper,  the  use 


of  waterglass  for  sizing  was  considered.  After  adding 
tiie  suli)iiuric  acid  2  per  cent,  alum  was  added  in  the 
lieatcr,  then  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  waterglass  (trisilicate) 
antl  immediately  after  5  per  cent  of  alum.  Back  water 
was  used  exclusively  for  diluting  the  stock  on  the  paper 
machine.  The  sizing  thus  obtained  was  sufficient  to 
pi-event  fresh  meal  from  soaking  the  paper  and  making 
it  tear  (most  of  the  papei-  was  used  in  butcher  shops, 
-A. P.  -C. 

K-10  The  Influence  of  the  1921  Drought  on  the  Siz- 
ing of  Paper.  E.  AUXOILI).  Papier,  xxv,  1-5,  (Jan. 
1922).  Concurrently  with  the  drought  which  prevailed 
in  France  during  the  sumnu-r  of  1921,  considerable  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  many  localities  in  the  sizing 
of  paper.  The  trouble  is  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the 
hardness  of  the  water  owing  to  the  natural  concentra- 
tion of  salts  in  the  water,  and  to  the  prolonged  rise  in 
the  atmospheric  temperatui-e.  The  increase  in  the  hard- 
ness of  the  water  decomposed  the  rosin  size  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  also  reacted  with  the  alum,  so  that  a  cou- 
siderabh^  greater  amount  wtnild  be  necessary  to  get  the 
desired  residts.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  The  Crane  System  for  Paper  Machine  Dryers. 
H.  J.  BARTLETT,  Crane  Co.,  Chicago.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
International  Xumber  II.  160-162,  (Dec  U)21  i.  A  dc 
seriptiou  of  the  svstem  and  a  discussion  of  its  merits. - 
A.  P.   -C. 

K-24:  Handling  of  Paper.  Papeterie,  xliii,  1029,  (Xov. 
25.  1921).  A  brief  description  of  a  small  one-man  truck 
for  the  handling-  of  paper  in  reams.  The  paper  is  piled 
on  special  raised  platforms,  the  truck  is  run  under  the 
platform,  by  a  simple  turn  of  the  truck  handle  tJie  plat- 
form is  raised,  and  it  can  then  be  transported  where  it 
is  needed.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-0  Enigmas  of  Paper  Making.  F.  J.  T.  IIECKFORl). 
Paper,  xxix.  Xo.  11.  19-21,  (Xuv.  16.  1921).  The  author 
discusses  a  few  of  the  problems  which  he  has  run  up 
against  personally,  such  as  "acid  in  paper '■,  the  action 
of  acid  or  alkaline  adhesives  on  inks  or  pigments  ap- 
plied to  paper,  the  turning  pink  of  some  papers  (es- 
parto papers),  imperviousness  to  light  (for  wrapping 
pbotogra]iliic  plates),   dentritic  growths.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-0  Sidelights  on  Paper  Manufacture.  F.  J.  T. 
HECKFORl).  John  Dickinson  ,i  Co.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Rev.;  Paper,  xxix,  No.  20,  9-12,  (Jan.  18,  1922). 
A  lirief  discussion  of  questions  of  general  and  technical 
interest  that  arise  daily  in  mill  and  office:  watermarks 
and  trade  names,  mill  wastes  and  effluents,  u.se  of  waste 
bleach  waters,  paper  mill  odors,  hydration  of  pulp,  and 
contracts.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-0  Portrait  Watermarks.  DARD  HUXTER.  Paper, 
xxix,  No.  19, 13-14,  (Jan.  11,  1922).  Brief  sketch  of  the 
early  use  of  portraits  and  figures  with  an  account  of 
modern  inventions.    -A.  P.   -C. 

M-General  Mill  Equipment. 

M-9  Transporting  kaolin  in  Paper  Mills.  LEOX- 
HARDT.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  lii,  4336-4337,  (Dec.  31, 
1921).  Description  of  tlie  method  used  to  transport  kao- 
lin from  the  car  to  the  grinder  and  then  to  the  dissolv- 
ing tanks.    -I.  G. 

M-0  Anti- Corrosive  Chemical  Engineering  Plants. 
Can.  Chem.  Met.,  v.  :i41-342.  i  Dec  l:i21  i.  A  brief  des- 
crit'ou  of  --ceratherm"  equipment  made  by  Guthrie  & 
Co.,  Aecrington,  England.  Ceatherm  eentifugal  pumps 
are  designed  to  handle  any  corrosive  liquid,  whatever 
head  or  quantity  may  be  desired  or  whatever  liquid 
may  be  used.  It  is  resistant  to  the  act'on  of  heat,  ho't 
acids,  cold  alkali,  solutions  of  copjter  salt.s.  liquids  con- 
taining ehlorinp,  bromine,  copper  chloride,  aqua  regia, 
etc.,  and  has  a  high  crushing  resistance.  Vats  are  con- 
Contiuned    on    page    573) 
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Bids  for  tlie  construction  of  a  new  pulp  and  paper 
mill  near  Monroe,  La.  for  tlie  Southwest  Paper  and  Pulp 
Company  have  heen  opened.  The  j)lans  for  the  proposed 
plant  call  for  buildings  and  storage  area  covering  in  all 
about  10,000  square  feet.  The  site  selected  for  the  mill 
is  an  eighteen  acre  stretch  along  the  Ouachita  river  and 
is  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Negotiations 
are  now  under  way  to  secure  for  the  company  thousands 
of  acres  of  pulp  and  timber  lands  in  Northwestern  Loui- 
siana. .Joseph  G.  Mayo  is  president  and  general  manager. 
According  to  present  plans,  modern  equipment  will  be 
installed  in  the  mill  with  the  view  to  ))utting  out  100  tons 
of   refined    Kraft   pulp  daily. 

An  attempt  to  attack  forest  pests  from  the  air  is  bein<i 
made  in  Ncm-  Hainpsiiire  by  Captain  Robert  E.  Kinleck, 
flying  an  army  plane  from  a  base  to  be  established  at  Con- 
cord. The  plane  will  circle  Gunstock  Mountain  and  other 
territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  drop- 
l)ing  gas  bombs.  -The  gases  are  fatal  to  insect  pests,  but 
not  harmful  to  humans  or  to  vegetation,  according  to  those 
making  the  experiment.  The  flight  is  being  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal   De))artment  of  Agriculture. 

Thompson  and  Norris,  the  Brooklyn  manufacturers  of 
cisrrugated  paper  board  jiroduets,  liave  more  orders  than 
they  can  liandle.  The  entire  force  is  at  work  on  a  full 
time  basis,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  the  plant  will 
continue   operating  thus   for   months   to  come. 

With  the  carrying  out  of  plans  just  completed  by  the 
Power  Plant  Specialty  Company  of  Chicago,  the  Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable  Parchment  Company's  plant  at  Kala 
mazoo  will  be  equipped  with  one  of  tlie  finest  chemical 
water  treating  plants  in  America.  The  new  installation 
is  being  made  so  that  the  water  supjily  required  in  the 
manufacturing  ])rocesses  may  again  be  obtained  from  the 
Kalamazoo  River.  The  comjjany  has  heen  depeiuliii'i- 
largely  upon  a  system  of  wells  during  the  past  few  vears' 
These  will  now  be  abandoned  for  the  most  jjart. 

A  movement  to  work  out  a  national  program  of  re- 
forestation which  aims  to  insure  a  future  timber  supplv, 
conserve  the  soil,  retard  floods  and  (irevent  excessive  ero- 
sion and  endangering  the  country's  power  develo))ments 
has  heen  started  by  engineers  and  scientists.  The  move- 
ment will  be  carried  on  through  the  American  Engineering 
Council  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Socic"- 
ties,  according  to  an  announcement  just  given  out.  In- 
deral and  State  forestry  .services,  universities,  railroads. 
farmers'  organizations  and  engineering  bodies  are  co- 
operating and  the  aid  of  the  moving  picture  industrv  and 
Boy  Scouts  will  be  enlisted  later. 

A  Chicago  office  has  been  opened  up  for  the  S.  1).  W'.ir- 
rcn  Company  by  O.  W.  Olmsted.  It  is  located  in  the  Old 
Colony   Life  Building,  \^'est  Jackson   Boulevard. 

.lust  before  his  departure  for  Europe  recently.  Dr. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  executive  secretary  of  the  Anierican 
Pa|)er  and  Pulp  Association,  was  honored  bv  being  named 
president  of  the  Trade  Association  Executives  at  that 
organization's  annual  meeting  in  New  York  Citv.  Dr. 
Baker  has  also  been  made  a  member  of  the  department 
enumiittee  on  Natural  Resources  Production  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  which  Mai 
William  D.  Brookings,  is  manager.  The  departmental  t-om- 
m.ttees  of  the  National  Chamber  have  a  general  advi.sorv 
supervision   over  the   affairs  of  the  department,  and   soine    T 


of  the  country's  best-known  lumber  and  mining  men  are  in- 
cluded in  this  committee's  membership. 

Long-  Price  List  Controversy 

Much  ii)i].()rtanee  is  attached  by  the  trade  in  Philadel- 
phia to  the  recent  conference  between  paper  men  and 
th.ir  chief  customers  the  printers,  engravers  and  other 
converters  of  ]>n]nr.  The  meeting  was  occasioned  by  a 
joint  dinner.  As  a  result  of  informal  talks  and 
addresses,  it  is  expected  the  controversv  long  waged 
over  the  the  long  jjrice  list  will  close.  The  mee^ting  ra- 
tified a  plan  of  co-operation  which  had  been  evolved 
during  a  series  of  conferences  at  which  the  printers'  de- 
mands had  been  considered.  This  plan  provides  in  sub- 
stance that  fine  paper  distributors  will  sell  printing  papers 
only  to  the  converters  and  not  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
and  that  the  jjrinters  in  turn  will  look  to  the  paper  dis- 
tributors and  not  to  the  mills  for  their  supplies,  and  finally, 
that  the  long  list,  while  it  was  not  adopted  bv  the  paper 
distributors  who  are  members  of  the  Paper  trade  Asso- 
ciation and  thus  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Paper 
Irade  Association,  will  be  carried  on  bv  the  Tvpothetae 
only  in  an  educational  and  not  in  an  aggressive  way. 
Because  the  long  list  controversy  was  carrkd  on  in  Phil- 
adelphia as  in  no  other  city  in  the  United  States,  the  con- 
ference in  that  city  last  month  is  considered  of  greater 
signitieanee  than  similar  meetings  could  have  in  any  other 
<ity.  So  large  was  the  gathering  that  accommodation 
plans  were  wholly  inadequate  in  dining  the  guests. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO  MEET  AT  CHEMICAL 
EXPOSITION 

In  the  i-eeent  fonnkition  of  the  Technical  Photo- 
,'ii-aphic  and  Micro.scopical  Society,  composed  of  maiiv 
u-cll-kiioun  eheniieal  engineers,  phvsicist.s,  and  matl'i 
(■"latieia.is.  tlie  textile,  paper,  leather,  rubber,  metal 
.mil  i)aint  industries  of  Am,-rica  will  undoubte.llv 
jind  a  solution  of  many  of  their  problems. 

The  ne.\t  regular  meeting  of  the  new  technical  photo 
graphic  society  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
I'.ighfih  NatHuial  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries 
during  the  week  of  Septen>iber  fl-16th,  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  o„  Thursday  afternoon 
^e|)tember  I4th.  In  addition  to  meeting,  the  organiza- 
ii'.n  has  already  made  arrangements  for  the  display 
:ind  explanation  of  the  work  of  individual  members  in 
Icchnical  m,icro-photography  and  its  application  to  the 
cveiy-day  pro))lem.s  of  the  chemical  or  chemical  con 
Sliming  plant.  A  booth  at  the  Exposition  ha.s  been  re- 
serve.l  for  llie  piu'iiose.  A.  E.  Buchanan  of  the  Me- 
Uraw-llill  Co..  New  York,  is  chaii-man  of  the  "-eneral 
committee  on  exhibits. 

Among  tho.se  who  are  exi)ectel  to  be  heard  at  the 
t  hemieal  Exposition  meeting  of  the  society,  are  l)r 
;  •  ''^  l^<''ineth  Mecij.  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  .Tohn 
II.  (.raft  of  the  Brown  Co.,  Berlin  \.  H.,  Susan  R 
Lciler  and  Dr.  W.  II.  Whitney,  of  the  General  Electric' 
(  0.,  Henry  Green  of  the  New  Jer.sev  Zinc  Co  and 
other  micro-photographie  authorities. 

Among  other  associations,  wliose  meetin-s  will  be 
held  in  eonjuction  with  the  Chemical  Exposition  is 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
ndustrv.  ' 
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Mr.  \V.  (iornuiii,  of  the  Montreiil  otiice  of  tlu'  Pro 
vineial  Paper  Mills.  LimifeJ.  left  on  the  "Metagama" 
for  Glasgow  on  July  1.  lie  will  be  absent  for  two  or 
three  months.  Mr.  Gorman  has  .iust  recovered  froni 
an  illness,  and  has  taken  the  trip  on  his  doctor's  advice. 

The  mill  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.,  will  be  constructed  of  steel  and 
brick.  It  will  consist  of  finishing  room  and  train  shed, 
machine  room,  screen  room,  grinder  room,  boiler 
room,  and  out-station  and  transformer  house.  The 
eeremony  of  bles-sing  the  first  wooden  pile  of  the  mill 
was  performed  on  June  27  by  Monseigneur  Massieotte, 
representing  Bishop  Cloutier.  Fourteen  hundrer  Ray- 
mond concrete  piles  will  he  constructed  for  the 
foundations. 

La.st  Thursday  Mr.  G.  Q.  Dowling  died  at  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont..  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  connectefi 
with  the  Townsite  office  of  the  Abitibi  Power  anci 
Paper  Co.  It  was  only  on  May  25th  that  he  wa? 
married  to  Louise  Wilson,  daughter  of  L.  R.  Wilson. 
secretary  of  the  Company. 

Quite  some  excitement  was  aroused  by  a  dispatch 
from  Stockholm  that  the  entire  Scandinavian  paper  pro- 
duction would  be  sold  in  the  United  States  through  a 
new  syndicate,  headed  by  an  official  of  the  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Co.  This  ridiculous  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation  was  promjptly  corrected —  but  Ru 
iiiour  travels  by  radio  these  da\s  wbile  Truth  still 
walks. 

Many  in  the  paper  industry  will  be  be  sorry  to  heai 
that  Jlrs.  Robert  Greig,  wife  of  the  superintendent  o'. 
I'l-ice  Bro.'^.  and  Co.,  died  at  Kemogami  on  June  23. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  big  conference  to  deal 
with  plans  for  improving  the  unemployment  situation 
and  to  make  provision  for  next  winter. 

The  Legislature  of  Alberta  has  made  some  changes 
in  the  law  for  the  protection  of  forests.  Penalties 
have  been  made  heavier,  and  the  law  strengthened. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  and  Engineer  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  is  on  an  ex- 
tended trip  covering  the  mills  in  the  Western  areas  of  the 
Province. 

Messrs.  Frank  L.  and  Norman  Ratcliffe  of  the  Ratcliffe 
Paper  Company  who  have  been  on  the  vacation  list  have 
returned  and  are  expected  to  have  some  things  of  interest 
as  to  fishing  and  golf  stored  away,  in  addition  to  mosquito 
bites  and  a  coat  of  tan. 


TO     ENLARGE     KIMBERLY-CLARK     PLANT     IN 
NIAGARA  FALLS 

Contracts  have  been  let  by  the  Kimberly-Clark  Com- 
pany to  erect  additions  to  its  plant  in  Niagara  Falls, 
X.  Y.,  to  include  a  new  pulp  house,  grinder  room, 
finishing  room  and  screen  room.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  $60,000.  Brass  Brothers,  contractors,  have  started 
work  laying  the  foundation  for  another  papermaking 
machine  for  the  Kimberly  Clar'k  Company,  which  will 
double  the  capaeit.y  of  the  concern.  No  estimate  has 
yet  been  made  of  the  big  increase  in  the  number  of 
emploj-ees  when  the  new  additions  are  in  operation. 
All  four  new  buildings  will  be  one  story  high  of  rein- 


fnn-eii  sicel  and  c-nricrcle.  Twn  nf  ilic  Ipiiildiiiiis  will 
he  50  by  100  feet  ami  the  others  50  by  120  feet.  The 
total  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery  will  be  over 
$100,000.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  output  of  the  com- 
pany doubled  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

UANADLAN  DEMONSTRATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  almost  uidiuLited  resources  in  water  powei-  and 
forest  products  of  t'anada  with  its  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  and  wood  distillation  plants  already  in  opera- 
tion, will  be  the  subject  of  the  exhibit  by  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  Eighth  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  which  will  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  during 
the  week  of  September  U-16th.  The  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  of  Canada  in  co-operation  with  McGill 
University,  will  dem,bnstrate  t.tie  possibilities  of  Can- 
ada's undeveloped  water  power  aud  forests  for  Ameri- 
r^an  capital,  and  display  at  the  Exposition  the  variety 
of  chemical  products  made  from  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Dominion  by  various  electrical  processes.  A 
representative  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Depa;-t- 
ment  of  the  Interior  will  be  present  at  the  Exposition 
to  explain  by  the  use  of  maps  and  samples,  the  distri- 
bution of  raw  materials  for  further  development. 

TURNED  DOWN  BY  SENATE 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  Control  Bill  which  passed  the 
Ontario  House  and  Commons  has  been  turned  down  by 
the  Senate  on  the  ground,  practically,  that  the  united  con- 
trol by  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  might  conflict  with  tlu- 
rights  of  Manitoba.  This  action  throws  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  provincial  control  of  provincial  waters  back  into 
the  arena  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  very  interesting 
developments  as  Premier  Driiry  of  Ontario  is  .i  keen 
advocate   of   Provincial    control. 

FOREST  CLOSURE  SUCCEEDS 

Quebec.  June  L'S. — (ireat  satisfaction  was  expressed 
this  morning  by  Hon.  Ilonore  Mercier,  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  foiest 
permit  regulations  is  not  creating  difficulties  anil  tliat 
people  are  co-operating  M-itli  authorities. 

"1  believe  the  public  agreed  that  radical  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  further  devastation.  Ac- 
cording to  advance  reports.''  said  the  Minister,  "'the  ter- 
ritory devastated  by  fire  this  year  reached  about  450,- 
000  square  miles,  as  compared  with  1,200.000  square 
miles  last  year". 

Mr.  Mercier  said  that  in  some  regions  there  had  been 
reports  of  heavier  losses  this  year  than  last. 

From  officials  of  the  Lands  and  Forest  Department 
it  was  learned  that  though  the  price  of  wood  was  not 
going  up  the  demaiLd  was  steadily  increasing  and  the 
expectations  were  for  a  quick  recovery  especially  in 
pulpwood,  which  is  being  asked  from  evem-where.  The 
fore.-st  closure  Order-in-Council  has  pleased  many  forest 
conversation  experts  and  generally  the  new  .system  has 
been  well  received. 


A  match  head  does  not  think  and  when  it  is  irritated  it 
becomes  excited  and  bursts  into  flame. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE   CONDITIONS 

Montnal.  July  t.  —  Tin-  pulp  .inii  p.ip.r  trades  art- 
characterised  by  slightly  uiort-  activity.  This  will  no 
doubt  be  more  pronounced  as  general  conditions  improve, 
as  they  are  bound  to  do  unless  all  the  prophets  have 
missed  their  guess.  The  general  opinion  in  the  industry 
is  that  we  shall  see  a  slow  expansion  with  occasional  set 
backs,  but  that  the  trend  will  be  upwards  during  the  ba- 
lance of  the  year.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be 
any  material  alterations  in  prices.  The  markets  are  in  a 
good  position,  with  most  of  the  mills  su))plied  with'  sub- 
stantial orders.  Competition  is  still  very  keen,  especially 
for  export  business. 

In  newsprint  the  mills  are  running  at  capacity,  being 
.stocked  with  contracts  which  will  keep  them  busy  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  More  orders  could  be  obtained  of  the 
paper  could  be  turned  out.  The  strong  position  of  this 
section  is  in  part  due  to  labor  troubles  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  main  factor  is  the  increased  demand  owing  to  en- 
larged circulations  of  the  daily  press.  From  the  end  of 
1919  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  circulation,  combined 
with  larger  editions.  That  rise  in  circulation  continues, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  is  will  go  on  for  sometime. 

Book  and  fine  papers  continue  to  be  in  good  request. 
Wrappings  have  picked  up,  while  the  business  in  boards 
shows  signs  of  revival.  The  building  boom  has  resulted  in 
brisk  buying  of  roofing  papers.  Roofing  felts  are  quoted 
at  $(55  to  $70  ])er  ton  f.o.b.  mill  according  to  weight  and 
(|uality. 

The  pulp  department  is  more  active.  The  orders  have 
been  come  in  freely,  although  so  far  there  is  no  strengthen- 
ing of  prices.  Groundwood,  which  failed  to  move  in  line 
with  chemical  pulps,  is  now  selling  more  freely,  but  the 
rates  obtained  are  not  satisfactory.  Europe  is  now  buy- 
ing pulp  much  more  freely  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  thus 
eliminating  tonnage  which  would  probably  have  been 
placed  on  the  American  market. 

An  Unfortunate  Rumor 
A  cable  from  .Stockholm  stating  that  .■in  offici.il  of  the 
Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  had  succeeded  in  se- 
curing the  entire  Swedish,  Finnish,  and  Norwegian  out- 
put of  news))rint  for  the  American  market  caused  some 
surprise.  The  output,  it  was  stated,  was  to  be  handled  by 
an  American  syndicate.  The  cable  message  contained  one 
of  those  half-truths  which  are  so  misleading.  Some  three 
or  four  months  ago  we  announced  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele, 
the  former  manager  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Com- 
])any,  had  left  Montreal  for  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Mr.  Steele  has  returned,  and  is  now  in  the  United  States. 
While  abroad  he  secured,  it  is  understood,  the  agency  for 
one  or  more  Scandinavian  mills — hence  the  exaggerated 
cable  report.  To  begin  with,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
the  Scandinavian  countries  to  sell  the  entire  output  in 
the  States.  This  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  their 
customers  in  Euroiic  and  ,\sia,  which  take  80  per  cent,  of 
the  production.  Scandinavia  and  Germany  supjilv  the 
United  States  with  .3  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption 
of  our  neighbors  across  the  border  as  compared  with  lO 
per  cent,  supplied  by  Canadian  mills,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  Scandinavia  is  not,  normally,  a  vital  element  in  the 
situation. 


Toronto  Topics 

Trade  is  to  some  extent  entering  the  Summer  doldrums, 
though  in  some  lines  a  fair  activity  continues.  Quantities 
of  individual  sales  remain  small,  however.  Country  busi- 
ness is  fairly  active  but  in  small  quantities  and  not  far 
ahead   of  actual   needs. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  lessons  learned  in  1919-1920  hope 
might  be  entertained  for  a  booming  Fall  business;  at 
present  it  is  considered  that  this  will  not  take  place,  as 
any  tendency  to  high  production  without  the  aroused 
will-to-purchase  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  and  sup- 
])lemented  by  more  ability  to  buy  would  lead  to  slumpy 
conditions  that  would  defer  real  prosperity.  No  one,  for 
example,  believes  in  any  largely  increased  volume  of 
foreign  trade,  which  was  the  expectation  in  1919. 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  a  healthy  steadiness 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  while  there  is  a  falling  away  in 
stock  market  activity  there  is  no  slump  in  prices. 

With  a  possible  railroad  strike  added  to  the  coal  strike, 
a  bumper  crop  might  be  in  bad  shape  for  transportation. 
Any  sudden  ending,  however,  of  the  coal  strike  will  be 
like!}'  to  cause  a  sharp  demand  for  cars.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  reaction  of  these  circumstances  on 
what  is  at  present  a  fairly  good  outlook. 

Market  Notes 

Pulp   prices   continue   steady   with   a    firm   tone. 

Groundwood  delivered   $30,  to  $1-0. 

Sulphite  delivered.  News,  around  $60;  Book  grades  $().'> 
inclining  upward. 

Sulphate  delivered  $70.00. 

Book  and  IVr'iting  show  fair  activity. 

Wrapping  and  Tissue  prices  remain  unchanged  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  1  Kraft  M.  F.  $8.00;  M.  G.  $8.15;  Colored  Sul- 
phite $8.00;  Colored  Kraft  9%c.  to  lO-'Vic;  B.  Manilla 
$.^.50;  No.  1   Manilla  .$6.75;  Fibre  Manilla  $6.75. 

Bags — Light  Manilla  62  p.c. — 7l/>  p.c.  off  100  M  lots; 
Heavy    Manilla   60   p.c.   off;    Light  '  Kraft   60   p.c.      off; 
Heavy    Kraft   50   p.c. — 10   p.c;   White   Confect.    17lo    |).c. 
—  10   p.c. 

Tissues — No.  1  Manilla  20  x  30  80c;  21  x  Mi  $1.05; 
Natural  White  20  x  30  90c.;  24  x  36  $1.25;  No.  1  White, 
20  x  30  $1.15;  21.  x  36  $1.55;  Natural  or  No.  1,  20  x  30 
$1.00;  2t  X   36  $1.40;   Manilla  Sulphite. 

Tou-els — Car  lots. 

Interfolding  per  case,  $5.63  net. 

Bleached  White,  rolls  of  150  towels,  50  rolls  to  case, 
.$22.00,  less  22  p.c. 

Natural,  rolls  of   150  towels,  $19.00,  less  22  p.c. 

No.  3  towels,  rolls  of  150  towels,  $13.75,  less  22  \^.c. 

Toilets — Car  lots.  List  Price,  less  20  p.c.  and  25  p.c. 

Paper  Stock — Market  for  paper  stock  is  inclined  to  be 
weak  with  the  exception  of  cotton  rags  .-ind  roofing  stocks. 

No.    i    Hard  White  Shavings,  .$3.75. 

No.    1    Soft    White    Shavings,   $3.1.0. 

Heavy    Books   and    Magazines,   $1.70. 

Ledgers   and   Writings,  $1.95. 

No.    1    Kraft,   .$2.00  to  .$2.25. 

News))ai)ers,   70c.   to   80c. 

No.    1    .Mixed    Papers,  60c. 

No.    1    .Miscellaneous   Mixed   55c. 

Cotton   Rags   N'o.    1    White,  Nominal. 

Thirds  .and   Blues   (ri-jjacked)   $1.90  to  $2.00. 
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New  Cotton  C'litting.s,  i  to  5. 

Fancy  Sliirt  Cuttings,  4  to  5. 

No.   1   W'liiti-  Shirt  Cuttings.  91/0  to   IQl/a. 

Canton   Flannt-ls  Bleailu-d.  8  to  81/2. 

White   Lawns,  7   to  7V2- 

Blue  Overall   Cuttings,  5  to  .'j'^- 

Ropes  and  Bagging  —  No.   1    Scrap  Bagging  $17.50. 
No.  1   Manilla  Hope  .5I/1   to  gl/o. 
Mixed  Strings.  $1(;.00  to  $17.00. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  .luly  1  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Trade  activity  in  paper  continues  of  fairly  broad  scope, 
.uid  while  it  is  true  that  demand  for  some  kinds  of  paper 
has  slowed  down  to  an  extent,  whieli  is  the  usual  thing 
at  this  time  of  the  year  and  wliich  therefore  has  caused  no 
surprise  whatsoever  in  the  trade,  the  situation  is  still 
cliaracterized  by  niucli  life  with  the  market  displaying  a 
healthy  and  promising  condition.  Mills  are  commencing 
to  jirepare  for  their  mid-summer  closing  down  period  to 
make  repairs  and  compile  inventories,  and  this  necessarily 
has  a  quieting  influence  on  the  situation  generally,  both 
as  regards  raw  material  of  which  paper  is  made  as  well 
as  tlie  finished  product.  Consuming  industries  also  are 
toning  down  in  activity  as  the  summer  wears  on  wliich 
ohvioush-  leads  to  a  smaller  demand  for  paper,  and  while 
most  members  of  the  paper  trade  look  for  business  to  hold 
tip  unusually  well  during  the  next  several  months,  it  is 
also  expected  that  the  market  will  not  be  attended  by 
(jiiite  the  activity  that  has  prevailed  recently. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  a  fair  barometer  of  business  conditions.  It  is 
highly  interesting  therefore  to  note  that  the  postal  re- 
ceipts for  the  month  of  May  for  the  L^nited  States's  fifty 
largest  cities  amounted  to  over  $2.3.000.000,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  record  for  May,  1921,  by  over  $3,000,000,  and 
which  is  three  times  the  revenue  for  May,  1909.  This  is 
a  very  apt  illustration  of  the  improvement  in  business 
during  the  past  several  months,  and  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  paper  manufacturer  and  merchant  because 
it  shows  to  what  extent  the  consumption  of  paper,  espe- 
cially fine  papers  such  as  bonds,  linens  and  ledgers  which 
are  used  for  stationery,  envelopes,  billheads,  folders,  cir- 
culars, etc.,  is  increasing. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  news- 
])rint  industry  for  May  contains  figures  which  show  a 
further  expansion  of  manufacturing  activity  during  that 
month.  A  total  of  129.950  net  tons  of  print  paper  was 
produced  by  U.  S.  mills  in  May.  compared  with  111.861 
tons  in  April  of  this  year;  78.868  tons  in  May  a  year  ago. 
and  an  average  monthly  output  based  on  reports  covering 
the  past  five  years  of  114.,440  tons.  These  figures  indicate 
that  newsprint  production  in  May  bordered  close  onto  the 
maximum  tonnage  reached  by  mills  during  the  boom  pe- 
riod following  the  war.  and  another  especially  encouraging 
point  in  the  report  is  that  in  spite  of  the  big  increase  in 
output  during  May  mill  stocks  decreased,  even  though 
slightly,  during  that  month.  At  the  beginning  of  May 
mills  held  24.,874.  net  tons  of  print  paper,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  had  in  stock  24,781  tons,  thus  showing  that 
they  shipped  out  all  of  their  tonnage  produced  in  that 
month. 

The  market  for  newsprint  continues  firm  of  tone  and 
the  movement  of  supplies  from  mills  into  eonsuminsr  chan- 
nels is  unabated.  Book  papers  are  favored  with  a  little 
more  demand  day  by  day  though  prices  are  still  in  an 
irregular  and  unsatisfactory  position,  with  much  of  the 
book  paper  now  being  marketed  sold  at  cost  or  below  cost 
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of  nianufat-tiire.  Coarse  papers  are  in  a  mild  slump,  due 
to  the  season,  and  prices  are  marked  by  easiness  in  most 
quarters.  Continued  heavy  imports  of  kraft  wrapping 
paper  from  Europe  also  liave  a  depressing  influcnee  on 
the  domestic  situation.  Tissues  are  fairly  active  as  re- 
gards towels,  napkins  and  toilet  tissues,  whereas  fine  tis- 
sue papers  are  quiet — the  usual  state  of  affairs  in  the 
sunmier,  there  being  little  call  for  fine  tissue  at  tliis  ))e- 
riod  of  the  year.  Box  boards  are  active  and  are  apparently 
growing  more  so  day  by  day.  Pajicr  box  manufacturers 
are  buying  freely  against  early  fall  requirements,  and 
quotations  on  board  display  a  stiffening  trriul.  Mills  are 
getting  more  orders  than  in  a  long  time  anil  .irc  wisely 
marking  u))  ))rices  to  levels  where  they  can  realize  a  ])rofit 
in  manufacturing.  Plain  chiji  board  is  quoted  at  from 
$37.50  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  upward,  and  news  board  of 
filled  quality  at  from  $40  upward. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Little  or  no  change  is  rejiorted 
in  the  ground  wood  situation.  Reports  from  producing 
centres  tell  of  a  fairly  large  output  of  pulp  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  some  grinding  mills  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  through  swollen  mill  streams  due  to  the  heavy 
rains  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  yet  demand  holds  up 
fairly  well  and  there  is  no  easiness  in  prices.  In  fact. 
ground  wood  quotations  evince  a  rather  firm  tone.  Pro- 
ducers are  not  pressing  their  pulp  onto  the  market,  and 
there  is  ample  buying  to  absorb  the  great  bulk  of  pulp 
offered  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  except  in  exceptional 
cases  for  manufacturers  to  cut  prices  to  effect  sales. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  The  movement  of  cliemieal 
wood  pulp  into  consuming  channels  is  of  moderate  ton- 
nage. Paper  mills  are  reported  placing  orders  with  greater 
regularity  and  for  larger  amounts  of  pulp  than  in  some 
time,  and  most  members  of  the  trade  express  satisfaction 
with  the  present  market  condition.  There  are  those  who 
are  given  to  complain  of  some  phase  of  the  situation,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  these  are  generally  those  wlio  have 
to  do  with  the  selling  of  domestic  pulp,  which  bears  out 
the  contention  in  many  quarters  that  foreign  pulp  is  find- 
ing a  readier  market  in  the  United  States  at  present  than 
domestic  puljis,  due,  of  course,  to  a  matter  of  price.  In 
stances  have  been  cited  where  consumers  of  sulphite  who 
o])erate  their  own  pulp  mills  have  closed  down  their  Jiul]. 
plants  and  are  running  their  paper  mills  on  imported  sul 
phite.  How  true  this  is,  is  a  question,  and  if  true  the 
probabilities  are  this  is  happening  only  in  the  rarest  of 
eases  because  there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  difference 
in  prevailing  prices  on  foreign  and  domestic  pulps  to 
warrant  such  action.  No  change  is  reyiorted  in  quota- 
tions. It  would  appear  as  if  prices  on  foreign  pulps  are 
tending  to  stiffen,  whereas  those  on  domestic  grades  re- 
main  easy.      The  most   encouraging  feature  of  the   market 


is  the  manner  in  which  consumers  arc  ordering-  pulp. 
There  is  a  consistently  good  demand,  which  seems  to  be 
broadening  despite  the  season  of  the  year.  It  is  stated, 
on  good  authority,  that  Finni-sh  kraft  is  bringing  $2.65. 

RA(tS.  —  All  kinds  of  raw  material  for  the  paper  mill 
have  been  a  little  (juiitcr  during  the  past  several  days, 
evidently  due  to  the  a))])roaching  holiday  period.  There 
has  been  no  weakening  of  values,  however;  instead  rag 
prices  show  just  .as  strong  a  tone  as  previously,  and  sales 
have  been  recorded  during  the  week  establishing  jirices 
on  new  high  levels.  Roofing  stock  is  particularly  firm, 
and  is  in  active  demand.  Felt  paj)er  millls  have  paid 
1.20  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  roofing  rags, 
and  1.0.5  to  1. 10  cents  for  No.  2  packing,  and  there  is  a 
growing  call  for  sup]ilies  at  these  figures.  New  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings  have  sold  at  close  to  1 1  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  this  city,  and  other  kinds  of  new  cuttings  have 
moved  up  in  price,  unbleached  muslins  to  9.7.5  cents,  blue 
overall  cuttings  to  .5.50  cents,  washables  to  1  cents,  and 
black  silesias  to  5  cents.  Old  whites  are  firm  at  around 
a  basic  level  of  between  f).2.5  and  fl..50c.  for  repacked  No.  1 
whites  of  average  quality,  with  specially  graded  rags  of 
this  classification  bringing  7  cents  and  more  from  ))aper 
mills. 

PAPER  STOCK.  ~  Demand  for  old  paper  is  some- 
what quieter,  a  good  many  mills  having  retired  as  buyers 
within  the  last  several  days,  but  prices  are  well  main- 
tained and  it  appears  doubtful  that  consumers  can  get  su]i- 
plies  at  any  cheaper  figures.  No.  1  bard  white  shavings 
are  quoted  at  3.75  to  I  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping 
points.  No.  1  soft  white  .shavings  at  .3.65  to  3.85  cents, 
heavy  No.  1  books  and  magazines  at  around  1.85  cents, 
mixed  books  at  1.50  cents,  old  No.  1  kraft  at  1.85  cents, 
ledgers  at  1.90  cents,  folded  newspapers  at  70  cents  a 
himdred  pounds,  and  No.  1  mixed  papers  at  57^/2  cents. 
Packers  and  dealers  are  expecting  the  market  to  open 
up  firmly  following  the  holidays  and  are  not  pushing 
sales  just  at  present. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BACiGING.  —  Six  cents  per  pound 
still  appears  to  be  the  market  price  of  old  No.  1  manila 
rope  although  sales  to  pa()er  mills  have  been  reported  at 
higher  levels.  Available  stocks  of  old  rope  appear  to  be 
light,  and  it  is  stated  that  dealers  in  Europe,  where  a 
large  part  of  the  supply  consumed  by  American  paper 
mills  comes  from,  are  quoting  stiff  prices,  importers  as- 
serting that  they  can  scarcely  bring  rope  in  from  the 
other  side  at  a  cost  of  less  than  6  cents  a  pound  to  them- 
selves. Demand  from  mills  is  good,  and  rope  is  moving 
freely  whenever  offered  within  reasonable  price  bounds. 
Old  bagging  is  quiet  w-ith  the  exception  of  a  fair  demand 
from  roofing  mills,  which  are  paying  about  80  to  85  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York  for  bagging  suitable 
for   their   purposes. 
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(CoiitimuHl  from  page  567) 
striu'lcd  wliioh  art"  liiiotl  to  any  desired  thiekness  with 
"cerathonn"  in  such  a  manner  lliat  it  cannot  be  dc 
taehed  from  the  side  by  the  severest  mechanical  or 
chemical  strain,  and  can  he  kept  perfectly  clean.  The 
lininjir  is  also  suitable  for  "paper  digesters"  (pulp  di- 
gesters are  probably  meant-Abs.)  and  it  is  claimed 
that  this  lininir  is  at  least  a  tiiousand  times  as  resist- 
ant as  any  lining  which  has  liitherto  been  provided  to 
the  chcmieah  contained  therein,  and  need  oidy  be  one- 
sixth  as  thick  as  the  old-fashioned  lining.    -A.  P.    -('. 

M-12  Recording  Instruments  'n  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry.  L.  (i.  JiEAX.  Bristol  Co..  Walerlmry.  Conn. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  liUcrnalional  NunUier  11,  122h-122i. 
(Dec.  1921)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  l.xxiv,  No.  2,  50-51,  (Jan. 
12,  1922).  A  partial  enumeration  of  tlu'  uses  to  -which 
recording  instruments  can  lie  i)ut  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.    -A.  P.    -C. 

N  —  Power  Generation  and  Equipment 

N-6  Powdered  Coal  as  Fuel  in  Steam  Plants. 
HENRY  KKElSlN(iEi;  and  JOHN  P.LIZAKl),  U.  S. 
liureau  of  .Mines.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  79-82,  (Feb.  2. 
1922);  Paper  Ind.,  lii,  l(i:iJ-l(i:-!7.  (March  1922).  A 
higher  thermal  efficiency  can  be  attained  in  steam 
plants  by  burning  coal  in  the  powdered  form  than  by 
burning  it  by  any  other  method,  provided  the  furnace 
and  burner  have  been  properly  designed.  The  article 
describes  various  furnace  designs  and  briefl.v  discusses 
the  ease  of  follo-wing  variations  in  load  and  the  power 
and  coal  required  to  ]ireparc  the  pulverized  coal.  -A. 
P.    -C. 

N-6  Electric  Steam  Boiler.  Fr.  Patent  No.  530.  005. 
St^ClETE  STLZER  FRERES.  Dec.  12,  1921.  Tech- 
nique Moderne,  xiv.  142.  (March  1922).  The  current 
is  passed  thi-ough  the  water,  which  thus  constitutes  the 
resistor.  The  steam  production  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  surface  of  the  electrodes  immersed  in 
the  water,  which  is  regulated  b.v  means  of  a  float,  either 
in  the  steam  generator  proper  or  in  a  separate  chamber 
communicating  with  the  former,  the  water  level  being 
raised  or  low'ered  by  lowering  or  raising  the  float.  -A. 
P.    -('. 

N-0  The  Use  of  Fuel  Oil.  T.  R.  REMSEN,  St.  Maurice 
Lumlier  (  o.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  50-53,  (Jan.  19,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1524-1528,  (Feb.  1922;  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiv.  Nn.  10.  47-50,  (March  9.  1922).  A  general  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  handling  fuel  oil,  of  the 
equipment  used  for  burning  it,  and  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  this  fuel.  A.  P.  -C 
P. —  Safety  and  Welfare 

P-2  Educational  Work  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus- 
try. Paper,  xxix  No.  13.  p2-24,  (Nov.  30,  1921)  :  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xx,  31-32,  (Jan.  12,  1922) ;  Paper  Ind.,  iii. 
1421-1422,  (Jan.  1922).  A  general  outline  of  the  scope 
of  the  text  books  being  prepared  by  a  .ioint  committee 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industrv, 
and  of  the  use  to  which  the.v  can  be  put  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  mill  men.  -A.  P.  -C. 

Q. —  Planning  and  Construction 

Q-2  Engineering  as  Related  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry.  H.  8.  TAYLOR.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix.  1161- 
1163,  (Nov.  17.  1921'  :  Paper,  xxix.  No.  15,  9-11,  (Dec. 
14,  1921)  :  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii.  No.  26,  54,  56,  (Dec. 
29,  1921).  A  description  of  the  fundamentals  of  paper 
mill  engineering,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  designing  and  construction  of  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
-A.  P.    -C. 

Q-3  What  it  Costs  to  Build  a  Paper  Mill.  CtUY 
TOMBS.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  98-101,  (Feb.  9,  1922).  A 
popular  description  of  the  work  and  expense  involved 


in  fiiian<-iug  and  iiuijiling  a  paper  mill.    -A.  P.    -t '. 

Q-0  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Engineer  as  an  Organ- 
ization. J.  .\.  HEIMJCOCK,  H.  S.  Tavlor  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1299-1301,  (Dec.  29,  1921)  ;  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  1,  51-52.  54.  (Jan.  5,  1922)  ;  Paper 
Mill  xlv.  No.  5,  14.  16,  38,  40,  (Feb.  4,  1922).  Discussion 
of  the  evolution  of  the  paper  mill  engineeer  from  an  in- 
dividual to  an  organization  as  the  deiimnds  upon  him 
increased  with  the  development  of  the  industry;  to- 
gether w-ith  an  outline  of  the  work  which  the  paper  mill 
engineer  should  do  in  connection  with  new  .jobs  and 
with  extensions  and  improvcmenls.  -A.  P.  -C. 
R.      General 

R-2  The  Technical  Paper  and  Its  New  Relation  to  In- 
dustry. H.  C.  PARMETd^^E.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiv, 
153-156,  (Feb.  1,  1922)  ;  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxvi,  197-200. 
(Feb.  1,  1922).  Tn  order  to  belter  fulfill  its  function  of 
service  aiul  leadership,  the  modern  technical  paper  has 
extended  its  scope  of  usefulness  and  supplement  its 
technology  wdth  the  economics  and  business  of  the  in- 
dustry it  serves,   -A.  P.   -C. 

R-4  The  Engineer  and  the  Operator  as  Associates.  W. 
J.  ZTMMER:\rAN.  II.  S.  Tavlor  Ltd..  .Montreal.  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xx,  115-116,  (Feb.  16. 1922 1  :  Paper  Mill,  xlv. 
No.  7.  10.  12,  (Feb.  18,  1922) ;  Paper,  xxix.  No.  25,  7-9, 
(Feb.  22.  1922).  A  brief  di.seu.ssion  of  the  function  of 
the  engineer  and  of  the  operator  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  oi-  improvement  of  or  addition  to  an  old  mill, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two.   -A.  P.   -C. 

R-5  Situation  of  the  British  Paper  Industry.  Paper, 
xxix.  No.  19,  16.  r.Tan.  11.  1922).  A  brief  analysis  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  paper  industry  in  Great 
Hiitain,  showing  the  grave  menace  to  this  industry  of 
the  revival  of  activity  of  the  German  industry.  -A.  P.  -C. 

R-5  Wrapping  Paper  and  Business  Conditions.  GEO. 
W.  SISSON.  JR..  Racquette  Rivei-  Paper  Co. .Paper, 
xxix.  No.  10,  9-16,  (Nov.  9.  1921)  ;  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiii,  No.  19,  21-25.  (Nov.  10.  1921).  An  analysis  of  the 
position  of  the  coarse  paper  industry  and  of  its  bearing 
on  general  business.   -A.  P.  -C. 

R-5  Conditions  in  the  Fine  Paper  Industry.  NOR 
MAN  A.  WILSON.  Hammermill  Paper  Co..  Erie.  Pa. 
Paper,  xxix.  No.  10,  16-20,  fNov.  9.  1921 )  :  Paper  Trade 
J.,  Ixxiii,  No.  19,  29-31,  (Nov.  10.  1921)  ;  Paper  Ind.,  iii, 
1101-1104,  (Nov.  1921).  An  analysis  of  the  condition  ol 
the  fine  paper  industry  forecasting  the  future  from  Hie 
data  of  past  experience.   -A.  P.   -C. 

R-5  Business  Conditions  in  the  Bag  Industry.  J.  II. 
STANNARD,  Grand  Lake  Paper  Co.,  New  York.  Paper, 
xxix.  No.  10,  21-22.  (Nov,  9,  1921)  ;  Paper  Trade  J  , 
Ixxiii,  No.  19,  32,  (Nov.  10,  1921).  An  analysis  of  Hi., 
present  status  of  the  bag  industry,  .showing  that  a  re- 
vival of  buying  indicates  a  wave  of  prosperity  during 
the  coming  year.   -A.  P.   -C. 

R-5  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  Newfoundland 
Paper,  xxviii,  17,  (May  25,  1921^.  Brief  sketch  of  the 
status  of  the  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  industries  in 
Newfoundland.   -A.  P.   -C. 

R-12  The  Superintendent  and  the  Cost  Department. 
E.  T.  A.  COFGIILIN.  :\Ionarch  Paper  C,  Paper,  xxix 
No.  11.  22,  23,  (Nov.  16,  1921 1  :  Paner  Trade  J.,  I'xxix 
No.  20,  28,  30,  (Nov.  17.  1921)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix. 
1231-1233,  (Dec.  8,  1921).  A  proper  cost  .system  should 
serve  as  a  means  not  only  of  arriving  at  a  proper  selling 
price,  but  also  to  direct,  inform,  control,  and  guide  the 
superintendent  in  all  the  details  of  the  mill  manage- 
ment. The  attaining  of  this  object  requires  co-operation 
between  all  concerned  so  that  the  superintendent  hav- 
ing confidence  in  his  cost  men  will  act  on  the  streiigth 
of  their  figures.  -A,  P.  -C. 
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DEMAND  AGAIN  TURNS  TOWARDS  CANADIAN 
PAPER 

Rct'crcuee  is  made  in  the  monthly  letter  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Can- 
ada. After  discussing  the  conditions  leading  up  to  the 
recent  depression  in  the  industry  and  the  period  of  de- 
flation which  has  been  passed  thi-ough.  the  letter  makes 
tiie  following  connnent: — 

Jn  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  certain  factors 
liave  caused  foreign  demand  to  swing  back  again  to  the 
Canadian  manufacturer.  It  would  appear  that  some  Eu- 
ropean firms  who  had  offered  paper  at  lower  prices 
than  those  quoted  by  the  Canadian  exporters  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  fill  their  orders  promptly, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  unable  to  fill  them  at  all,  owing 
to  a  depleted  supply  in  certain  European  countries,  es- 
pecially in  Germany.  Some  of  the  paper  that  was  ship- 
ped at  reduced  prices  was  said  to  have  been  of  an  ex- 
tremely low  grade.  One  publisher  received  a  large  order 
of  newsprint,  which  he  was  unable  to  use.  This  state  of 
affairs  was,  in  general,  unsatisfactory;  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  nature  of  the  newspaper  industry  de- 
mauds  a  steady,  uniform,  and  sure  supply  of  paper. 
Such  a  supply,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  offers,  and 
he  is  finding  increasing  favor  with  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser. P\u-thermore,  in  the  United  States,  an  increas- 
ingly optimistic  attitude  towards  the  future,  and  an  ac- 
tual slight  imi)rovenient  in  present  business  conditions, 
have  resulted  in  more  advertising  and  an  increased  eon- 
sumption  of  newspi-int. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  re- 
fers more  particularly  to  buyers  of  paper,  and  to  some 
extent  to  buyers  of  pulp,  in  U.S.A.,  but  a  similar 
situation  exists  also  abroad.  The  Australian  buyer  is. 
becoming  more  interested  in  Canadian  pulp,  and  one 
Canadian  firm  recently  has  received  orders  of  very  con- 


siderable importance  from  that  source.  In  the  Argen- 
tine and  Brazil,  too,  there  arc  signs  of  a  tendency  to 
turn  away  from  the  European  market,  in  favor  of  Can- 
adian paper.  That  our  pulp  products  are  gaining  favor 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  certain.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  total  British  imports  of  pulp  in  1921  were  very 
much  smaller  than  those  of  1920,  the  amount  imported 
from  Canada  in  1921  was  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 


FOREST  FIRES  IN  B.C. 
VICTORIA,  B.C.,  June  29.—  With  twelve  new  fires 
reported  on  the  lower  mainland  alone,  the  fore.st  fire 
situation  in  British  Columbia  grows  serious  says  a 
report  issued  by  the  forestry  department  last  night. 
Five  weeks  of  drought  have  made  the  forest.^  as  dry 
as  tinder  and  fire  fighters  are  faced  with  an  almo.st 
hopeless  task.  Much  valuable  timber  is  being  destroy- 
ed. Of  747  fires  to  date,  231  were  reported  (funing  the 
last  week. 


J.  ERICHSEN  SUCCEEDS  0.  M.  PORTER 

Jacob  Erichsen  has  been  made  secretary  of  the  Card- 
board, Glazed  and  Fancy,  and  Gummed'  Paper  Manu- 
facturers'  Associations,  succeeding  0.  M.  Porter,  who 
has  become  secretary  of  the  Pulp  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, in  addition  to  his  other  duties  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
and  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  that  association. 


Applications  of  the  Eastern  Maine  Railroad  and  the 
Mattawamkeag  and  Eastern  Railroad  companies  to  build 
a  128  mile  railroad  from  Houlton  to  Bangor.  Maine,  with 
a  branch  line  in  Orient  township,  were  denied  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 
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VALVES  -  FITTINGS  -  SPECIALS. 


A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  t/iroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessarj',  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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.1  TURN  IN  rix'lCl'JS 

Till'  pjipoi-  trailc  was  a  bit  surprisctl  last  week  at  the 
aiiuouuceiiieut  tlial  tlic  lai'gest,  producer  of  new.spi'int 
oil  llie  t'ontinont  liad  decided  to  raise  the  basic  price  of 
tliis  commodity  from  $70  to  $75  per  ton.  The  action, 
however,  was  not  entirely  unexpected  nor  has  it  been 
made  without  good  reason.  The  mai-ket  for  newsprint 
has  been  exceedingly  firm  for  some  time  past  and 
neither  manufacturers  nor  consumers  have  been  storing 
more  than  normal  quantities ;  in  some  cases  stocks  have 
even  been  allowed  to  run  somewhat  below  normal.  The 
fear  of  serious  competition  from  Scandinavia  and  Ger- 
many in  tlie  American  market  has  evidently  been 
thoroughly  discounted  both  because  of  more  complete 
knowledge  and  wider  understanding  by  American  pur- 
chasers of  the  limited  quantities  that  might  in  any  case 
be  expected  from  abroad  and  because  of  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  experience  that  some  publishers  have 
had  with  cheap  foreign  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Canadian  and  American  mills  have  been  well  supplied 
with  orders  even  in  the  face  of  a  rather  extensive  ex- 
pansion of  capacity  in  these  countries. 

At  the  time  the  price  of  newsprint  was  reduced  to  $70 
it  was  expected  that  a  drop  of  -15  a  ton  from  the  $80 
price  prevailing  at  that  time  would  be  the  maximum 
cut,  at  least  for  a  period.  There  were,  however,  appar- 
ently- good  reasons  why  the  largest  American  producer 
should  make  an  immediate  reduction  of  $10  a  ton 
rather  than  to  anticipate  making  the  drop  in  two 
stages.  Canadian  producers  considered  it  advisable  to 
a.ssist  in  stabilizing  the  price  of  newsprint  bj"  establisli- 
ing  the  same  rate.  Realizing  that  this  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  lowest  price  that  newsprint  would  reach, 
many  publishers  considered  it  safe  and  wise  to  make 
firm  contracts  for  the  balance  of  the  j^ear.  This  is  the 
circumstance  which  prompted  the  opinion,  expressed 
recently,  that  a  change  in  Canadian  prices  would  be  un- 
likely this  year.  As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  most 
of  the  production  of  Canadian  mills  is  contracted  for 
until  1923.  No  doubt  much  of  the  Interiiational  Paper 
Company's  output  is  likewise  booked.  There  is  no  go- 
ing back  on  a  contract  price.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
consumers  persist  in  buying  from  hand  to  mouth  and 
many  who  have  contracts  for  part  or  all  of  their  normal 
requirements  are  finding  it  necessary  to  augment  cur- 
rent supplies  by  buying  in  the  open  market.  And  the 
open  market  price  is  what  current  demand  makes  it. 

It  is  apparently  this  excess  consumption  and  demand, 
which  requires  the  output   of-high-cost   mills,  that  has 


liicalcd  the  increase  in  price  just  at  this  time.  From 
what  President  Dodge  said  at  the  convention  in  New 
York  last  spring,  not  manj'  American  mills  could  do 
much  better  than  break  even  on  the  balance  of  costs 
and  selling  price  then  prevailing. 

The  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  market  has  been 
growing,  and  lias  been  evident  for  some  time.  The  trade, 
however,  was  unaware  that  conditions  would  bring 
about  quite  so  soon  the  advance  in  price  on  new  con- 
tracts and  extra  paper  that  was  clearly  seen  on  the  hori- 
zon. There  may  be  an  advantage  all  round  in  having  the 
change  begin  now  and  develop  gi-adually.  Costs  in  some 
materials  are  sure  to  go  up  as  winter  comes  on.  Business 
the  world  over  is  getting  on  a  more  sound  and  stable  ba- 
sis, and  exports  of  paper  by  the  principal  producing 
countries  show  fairlj-  good  recuperation,  considering  the 
very  feeble  condition  of  world  ti-ade  not  long  since. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain  complications,  and  an  oc- 
casional relapse  may  be  expected,  but  the  patient  has  a 
fine  constitution— several,  in  fact,  and  is  surely  getting 
back  to  health  and  strength.  Improvement  is  greatly 
helped  by  a  confident  hopefulness,  for  which  there  is 
now  abundant  reason. 

With  this  definite  tui'n  in  the  price  of  news  print, 
there  is  likely  to  follow  a  better  market  condition  in 
book  papers.  These  have  been  in  a  rather  bad  way  for 
some  time.  In  spite  a  distinct  improvement  in  magazine 
advertising  the  price  of  paper  has  not  revived.  It  may 
remain  in  a  comatose  condition  through  July  and  Aug- 
ust, but  seems  certain  to  recover  in  the  fall. 


THE  FORESTS  DEPEND  ON  US 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  on  behalf  of  tlie  Republic 
of  France  for  12.5  bags  of  Douglas  fir  seeds  donated  by 
Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  President  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  Ambassador  Jusserand  made  this 
significant  statement:  "The  existence  of  coal  and  oil  do 
not  depend  on  us;  we  can  consume  it.  not  make  it.  But 
the  existence  of  forests  depends  on  us,  and  what  does  that 
existence  mean.'  It  means  well  regulated  waters  which 
will  ensure  the  fertility  of  plains  and  forests,  it  means 
renewable  stores  of  heat  and  force,  renewable  timber  for 
our  houses  and  a  thousand  other  purposes.  The  forest  is 
the  friend  of  man;  man  should  be  the  friend  of  the  forest." 
The  gift  of  100.000,000  seeds  of  America's  great  fir  to 
France  and  Great  Britain  is  not  only  a  notable  recogni- 
tion of  the  part  that  the  forest  played  in  the  war  and  plays 
in  the  development  and  support  of  the  human  race  but  it 
is  a  noble  effort  to  impress  the  value  of  the  forest  on  the 
public  mind. 

It  was  a  very  keen  remark  of  the  great  French  ambas- 
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sador  that  the  forests  depend  on  us  tor  their  existence  and 
if  tliis  truth  were  but  more  widely  recognised  by  those 
who  make  the  forest  their  playground,  there  would  be  far 
less  devastation  of  this  important  factor  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. 
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CANADA'S  BIRTHDAY 


On  July  1st  we  celebrated  our  Dominion's  fifty-fifth 
birthday.  There  are  many  now  living  who  can  remem- 
ber the  first  Confederation  day,  when  the  unconnected 
British  colonies  of  North  America  promised  solemnly  to 
become  a  unit  within  the  Briti.sh  Empire.  These  fifty- 
five  years  have  wrought  a  change  that  is  beyond  the  vision 
even  of  those  men  of  steadfast  faith  to  whom  the  Act  of 
Confederation  was  due-.--  East  and  West  have  been  brought 
together  across  a  distance  greater  than  ocean's  width,  and 
the  barren  plain  between  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
granaries.  The  word  Canada  has  come  to  signify,  not 
merelv  a  half  of  the  North  .\merican  continent,  but  the 
home  of  a  young  nation,  as  yet  only  partly  conscious, 
elementary  in  its  ideas,  and  unformed  in  its  habits;  but 
still  (thanks  to  the  late  war)  anxious  and  able  to  take  its 
place  among  the  nations.  During  these  fifty-five  years 
our  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  grown  from  a  mere  be- 
ginning in  1867,  and  to-day  is  the  principal  item  in  our 
country's  manufactured  products. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  great  things  aeeomplislu-d  dur- 
ing the  past  half-century  —  mainly,  be  it  noted,  Hy  the 
generation  tiiat  is  now  handing  over  its  burden  to  its  suc- 
cessor. But  not  all  the  developments  of  that  i)eriod  offer 
us  the  same  reasons  for  self-congratulation.  It  is  well  to 
look  at  both  sides  of  the  picture. 

Though  we  have  now  a  budding  national  consciousness, 
we  must  not  forget  tiiat  its  growth  is  as  yet  not  at  all 
robust,  and  its  full  bloom  and  fruition  will  be  assured 
onlv  if  we  tend  and  nurture  it  as  its  value  deserves.  The 
national  interest  is  still  subordinated,  in  large  degree,  to 
provincial  and  sectional  interests;  while  personal  interests 
at  present  exclude  a  view  of  the  common  weal  to  an  ex- 
tent that  alarms  many  students  of  Canadian  men  and  af- 
fairs. This  immersion  in  our  personal  affairs,  to  the  vir- 
tual exclusion  of  public  duties,  is  so  prevalent  in  Canada 
that  our  trans-Atlantio  relatives  commonly  take  it  as  typ- 
ical of  our  country.  The  natural  result  is  that  Canada  is 
today  ruled  to  a  great  extent  by  demagogues  and  others 
of  like  tendency,  whose  interest  is  self-centred,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  interests  that  they  publicly  profess. 

Nor  are  our  habits  unimpeachable  in  the  sphere  of 
social  existence.  Our  chief  citj-  lias  lately  earned  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  pest-house  of  the  North  American 
continent.  The  finger  of  scorn  is  being  pointed  at  us  by 
our  southern  neighbors  with  increasing  regularity,  and  for 
just  canse.  Not  until  we  make  a  united,  national  effort 
to  control  the  illegal  traffic  in  liquor  and  drugs,  and 
other  vicious  tendencies  for  which  our  country  is  rapidly 
becoming  notorious,  can  we  consider  ourselves  on  an 
equality  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.     They  are 


at  least  making  an  honest  atteni))t  to  "clean  up"  their 
country   from  coast  to  coast. 

In  the  realm  of  finance,  w-e  have  aUowrd.  on  a  huge 
scale,  a  selfish  mani})ulation  of  jiublic  and  manufacturing 
services,  of  our  natural  resources  and  even  of  food-stuffs, 
that  has  made  many  millionaires,  but  has  impoverished 
our  country  to  a  degree  that  we  do  not  yet  fully  realize. 
Financial  manipulators,  still  increasing  in  number, 
batten  and  grow  fat  on  the  bodies  of  those  whose  iionest 
toil   results  in   Canada's  material  well-being. 

We  have  here  presented,  deliberately,  the  sombre  side 
of  the  question,  as  an  antidote  to  the  self-satisfaction  and 
self -congratulation  that  usually  accompany  and  succeed 
the  national  birthday.  If  we  are  to  have  an  ordered  and 
logical  development  in  Canada,  we  must  face  all  sides  of 
each   question   squarely. 


COBWEBS 

How  appropriate  for  the  Ottawa  council  of  Carpen- 
ters to  elect  Mr.  Tapp  a.s  president. 


Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  have  issued  another 
pocket  book  of  tables  for  calculating  paper  prices.  It  is 
entitled  "Paper  Costs  at  a  Glance". 


It  was  with  great  regret  that  we  read  of  the  serious 
fire  at  Port  Alfred  which  consumed  a  large  stock  of 
ground  wood  pulp  belonging  to  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co. 


The  latest 'cluii-t  of  printing  sales  and  in'inters'  paper 
lunchases  iu  the  U.  S.,  i.ssued  by  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Co.  gives  some  interesting  and  encouraging  fig- 
ures. 


Oui-  compliments  and  best  wishes  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  success  of  their  correspondence  courses 
in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making.  The  establishment  of  this 
work  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  University  to  render  the  greatest  possible  aid  to 
the  state  which  supports  it.  The  proximity  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  makes  it  an  ap- 
propriate and  convenient  place  to  carry  on  this  woi-k. 
With  the  support  of  the  Wisconsin  and  United  States 
governments  and  the  eo-  operation  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Industry  there  is  every  prospect  for 
great  success. 


GOOD  WORK,  DON  VALLEY 

It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  hear  of  real  accomplishment. 
La.st  month,  Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  had  a  very  had  fire, 
causing  a  very  considerable  loss  of  material  and  shutting 
down  the  plant.  In  spite  of  difficulties  it  was  only  just 
one  month  from  the  day  of  the  fire  that  the  mill  was 
again  making  paper:  fire  was  di.scovered  6  P.  M.,  June 
30. 

Our  hat  is  off  to  Mr.  Gain  and  his  fellow  workers. 


Don't  envy  the  fellow  who  seems  to  be  doing  better 
than  you ;  study  him. 


:!,  U)'^ 
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Canadian  Wall  Paper  Abroad 


THE  ARGENTINE  AS  A  MARKET  FOR 

WALLPAPER 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

(ill  ('uniiiu'ri'iiil  Intclli^cncr  .ImiriiMli 
lUit'iios  Aires,  May  18.  VJ'22. —  Tlio  Argeiitiiiu  Hopub- 
Hl-  oflV'is  a  favorable  field  for  exporters  of  wall|)aper, 
her  iiiii)orts  amount ing  on  an  average  to  some  670,00  kg, 
or  nearly  1,500,000  pounds,  per  annum.  This  product 
is  not  manufactured  in  the  country.  Up  to  the  year 
191-4  Germany  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  fol- 
lowed by  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  order  named.  During  the  war  the  leading  position, 
which  she  still  maintains,  was  secured  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  wall- 
paper into  tlie  Argentine  for  the  period  1910  to  1920 
inclusive,  tlie  figures  being  given  in  kilogrammes  of  2.2 
pounds : — 

Average 
1910-1914      1915  1919         1920 

Germauv       ....     32-t,S19       70,452       161,519 

France     149,993       89,610       25,877       76,706 

Belgium        ....     130,099         6,699      71,139 

United  Kingdom       107.349     348.409     267,779     491,556 
United   States    ..        16,836       54,764     115,180     105,805 

Italy         1,168         5,196       

Sweden 5,859       92,731      57,433 

Canada    2,074  630         9,732 

Others      13,083       15,344         7,398       21,636 


Totals 


749,146     685,279     416,864     995,526 


The  above  table  sliows  clearly  the  i)redominating  pre- 
war position  occupied  by  Germany,  and  the  recent  in- 
roads made  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  It 
also  indicates  a  growing  demand  for  Canadian  wall- 
papers, and  this  demand  could  be  increased  considerably 
if  the  suggestions  outlined  in  this  rejjort  were  adopted 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Dominion. 
Styles  in  Demand 

Wallpaper  is  generally  selected  to  miateh  the  style  of 
furniture  and  carpets  in  the  room  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  is  usually  renewed  every  two  or  three  years,  in 
accordance  with  tlie  dictates  of  fashion.  At  present  the 
tendency  is  towards  dark  colours,  not  too  low  in  tone, 
the  preference  being  for  patterned  papers  with  a  back- 
ground of  violet,  purple,  or  rich  shades  of  dark  red  and 
blue.  For  the  higliest  class  of  work,  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  papers  imitating  embossed  leather.  Low 
or  soft  tones  are  not  required  except  among  the  Englisli 
population,  who  prefer  something  of  a  quiet  colour,  with 
an  inconspicuous  pattern.  Patterns  sliowing  a  certain 
amount  of  contrast  are  in  favour,  with  the  designs 
carried  out  in  blue  and  gold,  orange  or  Indian  red.  Grey 
backgrounds,  provided  they  are  not  too  soft,  are  also 
popular. 

Sources  of  Supply 

Up  to  about  a  year  ago,  wallpapers  of  English  origin 
were  considered  the  best  from  the  point  of  view  of  ap- 
pearance, and  the  quality  of  the  material  used  was  ex- 
cellent. Recently,  however,  French  papers  have  been 
found  more  acceptable  for  the  liighest  class  of  work,  on 
accunt  of  both  the  better  designs  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  printed.  In  general,  it  may  be  taken 
that  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  class  of  Argentine, 
where  a  rich  effect  is  desired  irrespective  of  expense,  a 
French  paper  will  be  preferred;  in  the  smaller  houses. 


and  for  .small  rooms,  the  Eiiglisb  product  still  Imlds  the 
preference. 

Germany  is  making  strong  efforts  to  regain  the  pre- 
eminence Which  she  had  before  the  war,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  price  has,  until  recently,  been  able  to  defeat  all 
competitors.  Within  the  pa.st  few  months,  h(jwever, 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  German 
papers,  and  owing  to  the  low  quality  of  the  product  it 
does  not  now  seem  probable  that  she  will  make  any  se- 
rious advances  for  s(jme  considerable  time.  The  defects 
in  the  German  walljiaper  are  due  party  to  the  quality 
of  paper  used,  but  principally  to  the  very  poor  colours 
and  the  inferior  method  of  printing— in  fact,  most  of  the 
samples  examined  by  the  writer  wei'e  so  defective  that 
the  colour  came  off  on  the  hands  ,  and  the  merest  touch 
left  an  indelible  mark. 

Canadian  Wallpaper  Popular 

Canadian  wallimper  are  becoininj;-  well  known  in  the 
Argentine,  and  are  popular  with  purchasers.  Tlie  qual- 
ity of  the  paper  used  is  reported  to  be  excellent,  the 
colurmg  good,  and  the  wearing  qualities  quite  satisfac- 
tory. The  only  criticism  levelled  against  them  is  that 
the  paper  is  too  good  for  the  designs,  and  this  makes 
them  more  expensive  than  those  of  similar  patterns  from 
tlie  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries.  In  general, 
30  per  cent  of  the  imported  Canadian  wallpapers  are 
said  to  be  quite  suitable  for  the  Argentine  market,  and 
to  have  a  good  sale. 

A  prominent  commercial  firm  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  com- 
paring the  prices  of  wallpaper  from  various  countries, 
exhibited  a  sample  of  Canadian  wallpaper  which  sold 
at  -$1.40  per  roll;  a  similar  design  produced  in  England 
sold  at  $1.20  per  roll;  and  a  German  paper;  al.so  of  a 
similar  design,  but  markedly  inferior  in  quality,  sold  at 
85c  per  roll.  The  same  firm  pointed  out  that  if  Canadian 
manufacturers  would  produce  designs  similar  to  the 
French,  using  the  same  quality  of  paper  as  at  present, 
the  sale  price  would  be  about  $4  per  roll ;  this  represents 
an  increa.se  of  nearly  300  per  cent,  simply  bv  a  change 
in  pattern,  and  the  suggestion  appears  to  be"  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
do  not  at  present  produce  any  good  gold  patterns  or 
the  rich,  dark  effects  of  the  better  class  of  competing 
products.  If  Canadian  papers  were  not  quite  of  such 
good  quality,  and  the  colouring  or  design  could  be  im- 
proved, It  is  stated  that  tliey  could  readilv  compete  with 
the  whole  world. 

A  minor  advantage  enjoyed  by  Canadian  manufact- 
urers in  foreign  markets  is  that  thev  supply  excellent 
books  of  samples  free  of  charge.  This  is  not  "the  custom 
of  the  trade  in  other  countries,  but  it  has  an  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  retailer,  and  predisposes  him  to  encour- 
age the  sale  of  Canadian  wallpapers  in  i)reference  to 
those  of  other  makers  who  cliarge  for  such  samples. 
Dimensions 

The  most  suitable  length  for  rolls  of  wallpaper  is 
eight  metres,  and  this  is  the  length  adopted  bv  the  ma- 
jority of  exjjorters  with  the  exception  of  Canadians 
who  ship  in  16-metre  lengths;  the  opinion  is  expressed 
by  retailers,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  to  stand- 
ardize on  8-metre  lengths,  as  these  are  easier  to  sell 

The  reason  for  adopting  this  standard  is  that  in  the 
past  all  rooms  in  Argentine  hou.ses  were  four  metres 
high,  and  one  roll  provided  two  widths  of  wallpaper 
the  height  of  the  room.  Any  other  length  of  roll  meant 
a  certain  amount  of  waste.     Modern  Argentine  houses 
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do  not  adhere  to  the  old  room  dimensions,  hut  the  length 
of  roll  has  become  fixed  in  the  find  of  piireliasers  as 
eijflit  metres,  and  they  always  expect  this  qnantity  when 
buying.  Arehiteets  and  builders  also  ealeulate  the  num- 
ber of  rolls  required  to  paper  a  room  on  the  same  basis. 

The  width  of  rolls  is  also  of  some  importance,  and 
and  lias  considerable  iinfluenee  upon  the  demand. 
French  wallpaper  is  always  48  cm,  (say  19  inches)  wide; 
English  wallpapers  are  generally  55  cm.  Canadian 
wallpaper  is  sometimes  48  and  sometimes  60  cm.  (23yo 
inches)  in  width.  Local  importers  express  a  strong  pre- 
ference for  wallpaper  only  48  cm.  wide  as  being  cheaper 
per  roll,  and  purchasers  having  become  accustomed  to 
buying  by  the  roll,  do  not  take  into  consideration  its 
actual  diinen.sions,  or  the  area  of  wall  space  which  it 
will  cover. 

Present  Market  Conditions 

The  market  at  present  is  depressed,  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral financial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Argentine, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  when  an  improvement 
Avill'-take  place.  Large  stocks  of  wallpapers  are  held  by 
importers,  and  these  stocks  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
absorbed  before  new  orders  can  be  placed  in  any  volume. 
The  Argentinian,  who  of  course  is  the  largest  consumer, 
has  found  it  necessary  to  economize  during  the  past 
year,  and  consequently  no  renewals  of  wallpaper  are 
being  made  except  where  absolutely  necessary. 
Representation 

The  best  method  of  catering  to  the  Argentine  market 
is  by  means  of  manufacturers'  representatives  who  have 
offices  in  Bueuos  Aires,  and  who  call  upon  importers 
at  regular  intervals.  These  representatives  should  be 
kept  supplied  with  full  information  in  regard  to  prices, 
discounts,  and  particularly  with  samples  of  all  new  pat- 
terns which  it  is  desired  to  introduce,  or  may  be  consid- 
ered suitable  for  the  country. 

The  representative  cho.sen  should  be  one  who  already 
handles  collateral  lines,  such  as  paints,  lirrshes,  windo\\ 
glass,  hardware  or  similar  products — tln.l  is  to  say,  £ 
man  calling  upon  the  decoi-'ating,  build'  rs '  sui)ply  and 
fuirnishing  trades  in  general. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  sell  by  cori'o  ,;)  ..idence,  neither 
is  it  usual  to  sell  to  importer-  (liri\'t. 

The  only  other  metho.l  <  f  .  .presentation  which  would 
offer  chances  of  sueee:  ^  w.,.dd  be  by  travelling  .salesmen 
making  periodical  vi.s  ts  to  :  lountry  and  calling  upon 
importers.  Such  salesmen  usually  have  a  complete  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  their  product  and,  representing  only 
one  house,  are  genei-ally  more  keen  upon  getting  orders. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  inability  to  come  into  frequent 
personal  contact  with  buyers  may  cause  them  to  lose 
.sales,  and  the  expense  involved  in  travelling,  mainte- 
nance, and  salaries  is  prol)ably  greater,  in  proportion  to 
orders  received,  than  if  the  usual  custom  of  employing 
a  manufacturers"  representative  were  adopted.  A  sales- 
man working  in  the  Argentine  should  have  a  good  pract- 
ical knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  requirements  of  pros|)ective  customers  in  an  intel- 
ligent mannei'. 

Anotlier  proposal  in  regard  to  representation,  which 
has  been  made  on  i)revious  occasions,  is  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  wallpajjcr  should,  pool  their  interests 
for  export  work  and  api)oint  one  agent  to  re])resent  the 
whole  group.  As  wallpapers  sell  largely  on  the  basis  of 
the  .suitability  of  design  for  the  particular  market  in 
Avhich  they  are  offered,  the  various  manufacturers  can- 
not be  said  to  compete  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
but  more  or  less  supi)lement  one  another.  Thus  a  com- 
bination of  the  kind  suggested  would  give  the  local  I'ep- 


resentatives  a  chance  of  appealing  t(j  the  market  on  a 
wider  .scale,  and  the  importer  would  have  a  far  more 
complete  choice  of  patterns.  This  system  has  been  adopt- 
ed b\-  the  wallpai>er  mainifacturers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  statistics  of  imports  shown  above  indicate 
that   it  has  met  with  success. 

Packing 

The  style  of  packing  for  wallpapei'  is  standardized 
throughout  the  world.  The  higher  qualities  are  packed 
in  ca.ses  of  two  hundred  rolls,  and  are  protected  against 
sea  air  by  waterproof  paper  or  other  suitable  material. 
The  cheaper  grades  are  packed  in  bundles  of  three 
hundred  rolls,  more  or  less,  also  protected  by  waterproof 
paper,  but  covered  with  burlap  or  hessiar,  each  bundle 
being  tightlj-  and  firmly  bound  or  hooped  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  contents  through  friction. 

No  special  precautions  need  be  taken  for  shipment  to 
the  Argentine.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  customs  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weights  of 
packages,  so  that  reasonable  care  .should  be  taken  to 
make  packing  cases  or  coverings  as  light  as  possible, 
consistent  with  safety  aiul  full  protection  of  contents. 
Terms  of  Payment 

There  is  no  fixed  practice  with  regard  to  terms  of 
payment.  Many  of  tlie  ini|)orting  houses  are  satisfied 
with  cash  against  docrments,  though  some  require  thirty 
or  sixty  days  terms,  and  German  manufacturere  are  off- 
ering ninety  daps.  Letters  of  credit  are  not  now  accept- 
able, although  a  certain  amount  of  business  was  done 
on  these  terms  during  the  war  and  the  boom  years  of 
1!)19  and  1920.  In  general,  terms  of  credit  have  little 
influence  on  the  placing  of  orders  as  compared  with 
the  quality  of  the  prhduct  and  the  denuiiul  for  the  de- 
;  .-US  offered. 

Before  accepting'  orders  from  new  customers,  it  is 
always  wise  to  obtain  reports  upon  their  financial  stand- 
ing. So  far  as  the  Argentine  Republic  is  concerned,  such 
reports  can  be  obtained  in  Canada  from  the  two  well- 
known  firms  established  for  the  purpose,  or  from  the 
Jiead  of  a  bank  wbieli  has  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Manufacturers'  representatives  will  frequently,  when 
requested  to  do  so,  obtain  financial  reports  upon  new 
customers,  and  attach  them  to  the  orders  to  which  they 
refer.  The  expense  of  ol)taining  these,  however,  is 
usually  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  manufacturer. 

All  quotations  should  be  on  a  basis  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires,  or  at  least  f.  o.  b.  Canadian  port.  Prices  f.  o.  b. 
factory  are  useless. 

Customs  Duties 

The  tariff  imposed  on  wallpaper  is  high,  and  is  cal- 
culated at  a  rate  of  32  per  eenf  ujion  a  fixed  valuation, 
irres|)eetive  of  the  invoice  price.  In  pi-actice  this  means 
that  duties  are  specific.  Calculations  for  customs  pur- 
l)oses,  as  mentioned  above,  are  based  ujion  the  gross 
weights  of  packages  and  contents. 

The  following  sliows  the  duties  chargeable,  the  items 
having  been  converted  into  Canadian  currency  in  cents 
per  pound,  exchange  being  taken  at  j)ar: — 
Fraction 
Ai'gentine  De.scrii)tion  Duty 

Tariff  Cts.  per  lb. 

2599     Comuiiiii    wallpaper        414 

2(>()()     The  same,  common   gilt,  silvered 

or   bronzed        lI'Yi 

2(i()]      The  same,  .stamped  or  imitating 

leather,    varnished    or   not    ....        10 

21)02     The  same,  gilt,  silvei'ed  or  bronzed         251/4 

2(i0;)     The  same,  imitating  cloth, 

without  gilding      10% 

2(i04     The  same,  gilt,  silvered  or  bronzed         GOVi 
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Tlicic  iiif  no  pi-cfcrciitiiil  iMiilTs  in  Ww  Ar;u'i'iitiue  in  tliose  now  niamifactured  in  tiiis  counlry  at  a  price 
Ixi'imlilii-.  and  nn  treaty  rates.  wiiii-h  would  enable  the  dealer  to  Iniy  advantageously. 
Summary  In  .spite  of  this  opinion,  the  writer  doubts  whether  it 
It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  nmsi  important  point  for  the  would  be  po.ssible  for  Canadian  numufaeturers  to  com- 
eonsideration  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  an  improve-  pete  to  a  large  extent  in  grades  similar  to  tho.se  prod- 
ment  in  design,  and  this  impi-ovenient  is  required  not  need  in  the  United  States  factories.  There  is  the  more 
on  account  of  present  defects,  but  in  order  to  bring  oi' less  equal  cost  of  production,  and  the  additional  cost 
the  ])attcrns  more  into  line  with  the  high  grade  of  of  duty  must  also  be  considered.  The  majority  of  im- 
pajM'r  nn  which  they  are  printed.  Of  minor  impor-  porters  interviewed  .seem  to  agree  that  Canadian  wall- 
fance  are  the  question.**  of  standardization  of  rolls  and  paper  could  not  be  imported  in  large  (piantities.  Im- 
the  method  if  representation  in  tiie  Argentine.  No  P<"'ts  represent()nly  a  small  percentage  of  1  he  total  do- 
other  changes  appear  to  be  either  necessary  or  niestic  production,  and  one  opinion  was  exi)re.s.sed  that, 
desirable.  "regardless  of  the  facts,  the  United  States  home  con- 
On  the  whole,  Canadian  walljiapers  have  a  good  re-  «»™'r  would  always  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  paper 
putation  in  the  Argentine,  and  the  outlook  for  them  in  '»«<I<'  in  Knrope  would  be  better  than  a  Canadian 
the  future  is  distinctlv  encouraging.  '''',pi''    '    . 

'- ^  ht^  «'riter  is  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 

THE  WALLPAPER  MARKET  IN  THE  ^  market  here    for  Canadian    wallpapers   of  a    special 

UNITED  STATES  %\       '        distmctive  design     and  good    workmanship. 

The  cost  of   production  would  determine  the    extent  to 
Trade    Commissioner    Frederic    lludd    In    Commercial  ^^'^"clj  *»  market  for  this  paper  could  be  developed.   The 
Intelligence  Journal  tact  that  Canadian  papers  have  already  been  introduced 
New  York  Citv,  June':3,  1922.—  The  market  for  wall-  ^"  ^''"j  "i«i-ke|,  and  that  the  imports  from  Canada  have 
paper  in  the  Uni'ted  States  is  extensive.   The  demand  in  "".'"rf  ^''V     ''  "!•?"*'  '''''*'■'  ""  ""^""^  "i^ii'ation  of  the  pos- 
the  cheaper  grades  appears    to  be  largely    supplied  bv  f '^"".^'es  tor  a  stil  greater    market  in   special  and  dis- 
loeal  production,  and  over  90  per  cent  of'the  wallpaper  ["Jo^  gi'ades.  There  is  comparatively  little  knowledge 
sold  is  of  domestic  manufacture.  ,     <^  anadian  walpaper  among  importer.s.     Some    have 
The   writer  has   been   in  contact  with    the  more    im-  "^^y^  '*'''"  sample.s  of  Canadian  papers,  so  that  they  do 
portant  importers  of  wallpaper,  and  a  variety  of  opin-  "J||  ^^now  \yether  the  design.s  and  colours  would  be  suit- 
ions  were    expressed    with    regard    to    Canadian-made  ^   le  tor  this  market. 

wallpapers  finding  a  market  here.  One  importer  ex-  ^"''  importance  of  personal  contact  cannot  be  over- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  were  Canadian  papers  on  a  par  ^''"mated,  and  it  is  felt  that  Canadian  wallpaper  manu- 
with  the  English  papers  a  quantity  of  them  could  be  lacturers  might  well  encourage  an  interest  in  their 
sold.  One  firm  has  imported  Canadian  papers  for  the  P^'ocfnet  liere  by  bringing  samples  and  prices  to  the  at- 
fir.st  time  this  season,  and  is  not  vet  in  a  position  to  f^°"0"  "i  importers.  At  present  Canadian  manufac- 
know  from  experience  to  what  extent  a  market  for  Can-  ™reTs  are  iindoubtedly  concentrating  on  the  class  of 
adian  papers  could  be  developed.  A  line  produced  by  P""^  '^"'"  ^^""^'^  ^"^'re  is  a  demand  in  Canada,  but  tlio.se 
one  Canadian  manufacturer  is  selling  well,  Init  the  com-  ""erested  in  developing  a  market  in  the  United  States 
plaint  is  made  that  the  a.ssortment  of  patterns  is  very  •'^"^^fi  '"^'^  underestimate  the  importance  of  special 
limited.                                                                                  "  Si-f^}^s. 

It  would  seem   that  imported  papers  are   more   care-  ,    consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  appointment  of 

fully  cut  than  the  domestic,  the  colours  are  more  dur-  ''esident  agents  is  inadvisable.  The  market  is  already 

able,  and  the  impression  is  clearer.     The  main  thing  in  '^o'^'J^^'^d  by  distributing    concerns    which  are    in  touch 

selling  wallpaper  is  the  design,  one  importer   said,  and  ]         the  current  demand;    and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 

imported  designs  have  always  been  considered    better  '^^^^  ™ethod,   particularly   in  view  of  the  fact    that   it 

than   the  domestic.     One   importer  has   expressed   the  ^^■?/?''^' ^  ^^''^/'^stly  to  canva.ss  the  entire  United  States 

opinion  that    imported    papers  are    unable  to    compete  ^^'     .^  a  limited  line  of  goods.    Importers  seem  to  prefer 

with  the  American  manufactures  in  price.   He  produced  ^"otations    t.o.b.  point   of  delivery.      The  average  im- 

various  papers  which  had  been  copied,  and  stated  that  |?°  •  "'  ""^'5  ""^  ^^'^'^^  *o  be   bothered  with   questions  of 

when  an  American  manufacturer  finds  a  good  paper  he  ^'^'^^SM  and  customs.   He  prefers  to  leave  these  matters 

frequently  copies  it.    This  can  lie  sold  for  less  because  ^  broker. 

there  is  no  duty  to  pay.  An  imported   paper  selling  at  Exports  And  Imports 

$1.50  wholesale  was  shown,  together  with  the  domestic  Judged  by  exports  and  imports,  the  wallpaper  indus- 

copy  on  cheaper  stock  which  wholesales  at  371/2  cents.  ^"'  ''!**^  greatly  expanded  in  the    United    States   in  the 

The  American  manufacturer  produces  more  cheaply  be-  P***^^  *^®^  years,  as  the  following  figures  will  indicate  :— 

cause  his  colours  cost  him  less,  although  as  a  rule  thev  Exports         Imports 

do  not  stand  as  well.  jJ^l $   590,549         $363,269 

Possibilities  For  Canadian  Papers  iqic 1,251,743  363,269 

rp,  ,     .  ,     ,  •      ,         ,      ,       ,  101^ 365,535  329,154 

Ihe  conclusion  reached  IS  that  the  development  of  a  1914 453  412  933  777 

market  in  the  United  States  for   Canadian   wallpapers  It  "ill  be  noted  that  while  in  1914  the  imports  exceed 

would  depend  chiefly  upon  the  ability  to  supply  origin-  ed  the  exi>orts,  the  latter  have  increased  and  been  in  ex 

al  designs.    The  European  manufacturer    is    willing  to  eess  of  imports  since  1916,  althouo-h  the  exports  of  ig*?! 

pay  his  designer  for  original  ideas,  while  the  American  ^^how  a  heavy  decrease   compared    with  the   exDorts  of 

manufacturer  does  not  care  to  make  this  outlay  and  re-  1920,  even  taking  into  account  the  fall  in  prices  This  is 

lies  chietly  on  copying  a  standard  design,  which  is  trans-  undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure  to  the  general  busi 

terred    to  the  paper    mechanically.     One  importer  ex-  "ess  depression  in   1921.     Imports  show  an  increase 

pressed    the   opinion    that  a  market  for    the    Canadian  Imnorts    nf  ivnii,,..,,^,.    ■   +     v.i      tt   -x    ,  r.           '**''■ 

product  could  be  built  up  by  Canadian  manufacturers  cdifefl?  V^n     ) rS  kS  ^'  Gei™f  Ta''   '"".' 

either  produemg  original   designs   or  novelties   or   else  France     Follo"4i-  is"^  coZl^-?^'       T!  •  ' '^^^^^ 

being  able  to  produce  grades  equal  in  style  and  quality  .•all^ape^^bry;;^:;;!  ZS^l  W^ln^S- 
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P„,,„,l.,                                            $     5  191         $13,835  SWEDISH  WOOD-PULP  AND 

France  .'.'  .'.'  .'.'  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.■         23',870             21,220  PAPER  INDUSTRIES 

Gennanv    '"   ' 42,333           159,410  rrodiii'timi  of  wood-jMilji  has  been  iiici-casing  duriu'; 

TTjiited  kiiifdoiii 200,f)97             59,691  tlic  first   nioiitlis  of  the  year,   wliilc  prices  liav{>  sluiwn 

j,,pj,u                72,077           100,096  only  weak  sifriis  of  reeovery.     The  following  table  gives 

It    will    lie    seen  tliat    ini])orts    from    Germany    have  I'apacity  and  production  of  the  chemical  wood-pulp  in- 

grcatlv    increased,    wliile    the    imports    from    England  dustry,  the  ipiarterly  average  for  1921  being  compared 

show  a  corresponding  decrease.     There    have    been  in-  with  the  figure  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922. 

creases  in  the  importations  from  Belgium    and    Japan,  Thou.sands  of  tons,        Production 

and  those  from  Canada  almost  trebled.  calculated  dry  weight     in  per  cent 

The   wallpaper    imported     from   Japan     is  made    of  Sulphite               Capacity     Production     of  capacity 

woven  grass  on  a  paper  backing.  Formerly  Japan  made  1921                       213                126                    55 

a  good  deal  of  imitation  leather,    but   this  industr.y    is  1922                       213                151                    70 

practicallv  non-existent  at  present,  so  that  importations  Sulphate 

from  Japan  now  consist   wholly   of  what    is  known    as  1921                          65                  29                    45 

grass  cloth.    This  is  a  product  that  can  only  be  made  m  1922                         65                  54                    77 

Japan    and  it  is  so  different  from  ordinary  wallpaper  With  regard  to  imndianical  pulp  the  production  was 

that  it' is  no  sense  competitive.  70  iier  cent,  of  capacity  during  the  first  quarter  of  1922. 

The  Question  Of  Duty  The  big  imiiorters  of  woodpulp   are   England    (espe- 

At  the  hearings  on  Tariff  Revision  before    the  Com-  daily   for  .sulphite,   the   United   States    (sulphate)    and 

mittee  of  Wa.vs  and  Means  of  the  United  States  Senate,  France. 

the  President  of  the  Wallpaper  Manufacturers'  Asso-  The  employment  statistics  of  the  paper  industry  for 
elation  nrged  that  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  Januaiy  1,  1921  gives  75  per  cent,  as  the  ratio  of  work- 
imported  wallpaper  should  be  i-etained,  particularly  in  ers  engaged  in  the  industrv  out  of  the  10,000  emplo.yees 
view  of  the  low  prevailing  value  of  foreign  money  nnits,  of  normal  times  (1913).  On  June  1,  1921  the  figure 
and  particularly  of  the  German  mark.  The  German  ex-  was  down  to  60  per  cent,  but  has  inc.-eased  to  65  per 
porter  has  been  at  a  great  advantage  on  this  account,  cent,  at  the  turn  of  the  .vear,  and  to  70  per  cent,  on 
and  the  fears  of  the  manufacturers  regarding  German  April  15,  1922. 

competition  have  to  same  extent  been  realized.  Ques-  As  usual  the  volume  of  production  displays  a  much 
tioned  on  this  point,  one  large  wallpaper  manufacturer  more  rapid  growth  than  is  suggested  by  the  employ- 
said:  "If  the  American  buyer  has  not  benefited  b.v  the  ment  figures,  which  may  be  readily  discerned  from  the 
low  prices  at  which  he  could  buy    German    goods,  it  is  following  table : 

due  to  the  fact  that  these  low  prices  have  not  been  gen-  Normal     Per  cent  of  normal  capacity 

erally  advertised,  and  the  trade  at  large  is  not  aware  of  production 

its  opportunities".  The  present  duty  on  printed  hang-  Quality                 (1913)          Junel.  Jan.  1.  Ajiril  15. 

ing  paper  is  25  p.  c,  and  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  new-  Tons  per  month    1921       1922         1922 

duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Wrapping  pa|»er         16,000            30           40             90 

This  would  appear  to  be  aimed   at  the   low-priced  Ger-  News  rolls                    15,000            70           90             90 

man  goods,  but  importers  feel  that  the  proposed  duty  Letter  paper                  2,000            22           15             55 

would  also  place  an  excessive  burden  upon  those  supe-  Paper,  other  <iualities  1,200            18           18             40 

rior  grades  which  are  not  successfully  manufactured  in  Cardboard                       6,500            20           25             35 

this  country.  Exportei'S  of  pulp  and  pa)ier  have  still  to  meet  severe 

Domestic  Production  competition  from  countries  with  a  depreciated  currency 

The  latest  figures  available  regarding  the  production  but  the  last  months  have  shown  some  improvement  also 

of  the  wallpaper  industry  in  the  United  States  appear  in  this  respect. 

to  be  for  the  year  1914.  In  that  year  the  volume  of  pro-  Exports  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  were,  respectively, 

duction  was  96,527  tons.   There  were  48  establishments  in  metric  tons,  drv  weight :     1913  —  847,100  and  212,- 

and  4,738  employees.   The  capital  invested  in  the  Indus-  670;     1920  —  880,*600  and  38,830;     1921—479,800  and 

try  was  $17,620,000;  and  the  wa^vs  paid  were  $2,703,-  183,100  (first  4  months  34,900  and  38,830)  ; 'l922  (first 

000.  The  raw  material  cost  was  $8,536,000,  and  the  va-  4  months)    94,600  and  58,500,  •  The  values  for  strong 

lue  of  the  product  $15,887,000,  while  the  value  added  by  sulphite    per    metric    ton    was,    in    June    each   year,    in 

the  manufacturer  was  $7,351,000.  Swedish  Kronor:     1913,130;     1914,133;     1915,144; 

1916,  380;     1917,  370;     1918,  360;     1919,  365;     1920, 

BOUGHT  SIX  PUMPS  TO  LIGHT  FOREST  FIRE  9:38;  (966  in  Sept.)     1921,  280;    1922  (195  in  April.) 

A     remarkable    deiiionstration    of    the     effieierKV     of     a 

forest  fire  hand  pump  in  cheeking  tiie  .spread  of  a  threaten-  CANADIAN    COMPANY   HANDLING   HEATING 

ing  fire  was  given  recently  in  the  highlands  of  Rensselaer  SYSTEM 

county  New  York.  A  crew  of  men  were  fighting  a  fire  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  manufacture 
that,  starting  in  the  grass,  had  run  into  the  timber  and,  of  paper  is  efficient  and  economical  drying  of  the  prod- 
baeked  by  a  higli  wind,  was  spreading  rapidly  when  the  uct.  From  copies  of  letters  before  us  it  appears  that  one 
district  ranger  arrived  with  a  pump.  Lining  the  men  up  of  the  most  successful  improvements  in  this  part  of  the 
behind  him  he  started  down  the  fire  line  deadening  the  mill  lias  been  developed  by  the  Fulton  Company  of  Mid- 
blaze  and  enabling  the  men  to  attack  it  with  shovels,  hose  dletown,  Ohio.  The  I'ulton  Vapor  Circulating  System  is 
and  axes.  The  performance  so  impressed  neighboring  in  successful  operation  on  machines  making  a  very  wide 
farmers  that  they  at  once  requested  their  town  board  to  range  of  papers,  some  of  them  operating  under  quite  dif- 
purchase  six  of  the  pumps  as  an  addition  to  its  forest  fire  f ieult  conditions.  The  amount  of  paper  dried  per  ton  of 
fighting  equipment.  coal  and   the   increased   record    in    efficiency,   are   very   en- 

couraging. 

Tt  is  not  till  the  frost  is  gone  that  the  beautiful  flowers  This  system  is  represented  in  Canada  by  the  Beveridge 

bloom.     Thaw  out  that  frozen  face  and  smile.  Supply  Company,  St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal. 
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With  the  Woodsmen 

WORK  PLANNED  FOR  WOODLANDS  SECTION 

BY  O.  M.  I'dRTEK  Set-retai-'y-Troasurer,  U.  S.  Wood- 
lands Section. 

Probalily  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  paper 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  uses  wood  as  its 
basic  raw  material.  The  paper  industry  has  drawn 
heavily  on  the  first  growtli  forests  of  the  northeast 
and  lake  states,  and  is  now  expanding  to  tlie  southern 
pine  regions,  the  Pacific  nortliwcst  and  Alaska.  Al- 
ready i^aper  niamifacturei\s  feci  the  pinch  of  our  reduc- 
ed timber.  Each  year  it  is  necessary  to  bring  pulp- 
wood  from  greater  distances,  and  not  only  is  the  cpud- 
ity  of  the  pulpwood  available  deteriorating,  but  the 
price  is  unfortunatel^y  steadily  increasing. 

The  Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  woods  operations,  of  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  forestry  on  timberland  hold- 
ings, and  of  providing  a  medium  for  the  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  information  which  will  promote 
the  permanency  of  the  woods  operations  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  Realizing  the  necessity  for  the 
careful  management  of  the  remaining  pulpwood  stands, 
and  appreciating  the  possibilities  in  the  application  of 
forestry  methods  to  conservative  utilization,  the  Wood- 
lands Section  has  appointed  a  Forestry  Committee  to 
develop  suggestions  covering  the  application  of  forest- 
ry methods  to  the  woods  operations  of  the  paper 
industry.  It  is  expected  that  this  Committee  will 
develop  recommendations  covering  the  following  gene- 
ral subjects : 

1.  Fire  Protection. 

2.  IMaps,  Timber  Estimates  and  Working  Plans. 

3.  Reforestation,  both  natural  and  artificial. 

4.  Marking,    Sealing    and    Utilization    and    Cost 

Studies 

5.  Railroad  and  Camp  Location,  Stream  Impi-ove- 

ment,  etc. 
It  is  hoped  that  suggestions  along  these  lines  will  be 
sufficiently  developed  for  consideration  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section,  so  that  the  foresterp 
in  the  paper  industry  may  be  in  a  position  to  make 
definite  suggestions  for  the  application  of  their  train- 
ing and  experience  to  the  business  of  forest  manage- 
ment and  pulpwood  production. 

Work  of  the  Trade  Customs  Committee 

The  paper  industry  has  made  tremendous  progress 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  development  of  its  mill 
production  and  selling  efficiency.  New  methods  and 
new  machinery  have  been  introdiiced  to  the  point  of 
almost  doubling  normal  capacity.  Development  in  the 
woods  end  of  the  industry  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
at  the  mills.  Pulpwood  is  pulpwood,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  introduce  innovations  in  logging  methods  which 
have  been  practiced  on  the  timberlands  of  this  country 
for  generation. 

Pulpwood  is  produced  in  large  and  .small  quantities 
by  farmers,  contractors  and  operators.  The  ownership 
of  pulpwood  passes  through  a  number  of  hands  before 
the  wood  itself  reaches  the  mill.  During  slack  seasons, 
the  local  farmer  maj-  cut  from  five  to  fifty  cords  of 
wood.  This  is  handled  perhaps  by  the  country  store- 
keeper, as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  pulpwood 
broker  may  aggregate  a  number  of  these  small  pur- 
chases, and  the  mill  buyer  may  finally  get  sufficient 
quantities    for    shipments.      There    aric    no    standards 


governing  tlicsc  transactions,  such  as  there  are  in  the 
case  of  an.v  number  of  grades  of  paper  wliicli  are  nuM-- 
chandised  in  accord  with  definite,  agi'leed-to  trade 
customs.  It  is  with  the  thought  of  developing  such 
stantlards,  therefore,  which  might  be  mutually  ad- 
Viuitageous  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  that  the  Wood- 
lands Section  appointed  a  Pulpwood  Trade  Customs 
Committee,  rejiresenting  the  several  forest  i)roducing 
r(cgions  of  the  United  States,  to  consider  this  whole 
proposition  of  pulpwood  standards  or  specifications. 
The  committee  had  its  first  meeting  in  the  offices 
of  the  Association  on  June  G,  and  drew  up  pi-feliminary 
recommendations  covering  the  points  to  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  grades  of  pulpwood  and  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  official  ai"fl)itration  scalers 
for  the  several  pulpwood  regions.  The.se  recommend- 
ations are  now  being  worked  over  by  local  committees 
in  the  regions  referred  to,  and  will  be  given  general 
publicity  when  they  have  finally  been  accepted. 
Woodlands  Section  Has  Busy  Program 

A  great  many  woods  arc  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp.  Among  these,  spruce,  hemlock  and  bal;*ain 
have  in  the  past  figured  very  largely.  The  increasing 
shortage  of  available  pulpwood  timber  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  has  necessitated  the  introduction 
of  new  processes  and  new  species.  Among  the  hard- 
woods which  are  now  being  used  with  greater  or  less 
success,  are  poplar  and  yellow  birch.  One  of  the 
problems  in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  these 
species  is  the  difficult.y  of  driving.  The  Section  is 
collecting  information  on  this  subject  for  the  mills 
who  are  using  these  species. 

In  the  last  three  months  many  offerp  of  pulp  wood 
have  come  to  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pidp  Association.  Miich  in  Canada,  includ- 
ing Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  some  large  quantities 
of  wood  were  offered  from  the  Vermont  region. 


KITCHENER  NEWSPAPERS  MERGED 

Amalgamation  of  the  Kitchener  Daily  Record  and 
Daily  Telegraph  will  be  brought  about  at  the  end  of 
this  week  tlirough  the  purchase  by  the  former  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  good-will  of  the  latter.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph, which  will  thus  pass  out  of  existence,  has  had  a 
long  and  honorable  careei',  having  started  as  a  weekly 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  appearing  in  daily 
form  since  1896.  For  the  past  year  both  papers  have 
taken  a  leased  wire  service  from  the  Canadian  Press 
and  are  publishing  very  creditable  papers.  The  Record 
is  owned  by  W.  D.  Euler,  M.  P.,  W.  J.  Notz  being  man- 
ager, whereas  D.  A.  Beau  is  managing  director  of  the 
Telegraph. 


During  the  first  five  months  of  1922  Canadian  mills 
produced  455,515  tons  of  newsprint.  If  the.y  continue 
at  the  present  rate  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  which  it  is  more  than  probable  they  will  do,  the 
output  this  year  will  reach  approximately  1,250,000 
tons  and  constitute  a  new  record.  This  will  be  equi- 
valent to  more  than  double  the  output  of  any  single  year 
prior  to  1917. 


JOHN  Mcpherson  dead 

The  death  occurred  yesterday  at  Three  Rivers  of 
John  McPher.sou,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  McPherson 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  a  life-long  resident  oi' 
Three  Rivers  where  he  held  the  position  of  cashier  of 
the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company.  The  editor  recalls 
a  very  pleasant  conversation  with  Mr.  McPherson  only 

a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  .seemed  in  excellent  health. 
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Watermark  Substance  Number 

T5y  Louis  A.  Coltoii 

■'^taudardizatiiin  is  in  the  air.  Evcryoiip  is  talking:  about 
it,,  and  asking  for  it.  Needless  to  say,  paper  distributors 
are  for  standardization,  because  tliey  have  plenty  of  evi- 
denee  of  its  value.  A  few  years  ago  there  existed  nothing 
less  than  chaos  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
Daper.  Standardization  of  sizes,weights  and  qualities  was 
absolutely  unknown.  Closer  eo-operation  between  mer- 
chants and  mills  has  resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of 
chants  and  mills  has  results  in  a  certain  amount  of  stand- 
standardization.  True,  not  all  of  us  were  seeking  stand- 
ardization. We  merely  wtinted  some  definite  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  paper.  But  the 
adoption  of  these  rules  was,  though  we  did  not  realize 
it,  merely  a  step  toward  standardization. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  clearing  away  from 
the  paper  business  the  air  of  my.stery  that  formerly 
enshrouded  it.  Paper  salesmen  aiul  merchants  now  have 
mechanical  means  of  testing  and  correctly  judging  paper. 
The  matching  of  paper,  therefore,  does  not  usually  offer 
any  particular  difficulty. 

The"  Final  Step 

There  is  one  step  more  to  be  taken,  however,  before 
the  salesman  can  .sell  and  the  distributor  advertise  in 
terms  that  will  be  understood  by  the  buyer.  That  is 
the  watermarking  of  substance  numbers  —  the  nlaeing 
of  the  substance  number  immediately  under  the  water- 
mark. 

The  trade  did  not  at  first  take  kindly  to  substance 
numbers.  They  were  thought  to  be  unnecessary,  even 
confusing.  But  substance  numbers  quickl.y  made  their 
way  on  their  merits,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  anyone 
connected  with  the  trade  would  care  to  go  back  to  the 
old  methods. 

Now  that  writing  i)apers  have  been  standarized  with 
substance  numbers — when  I  say  writing  papers  I  refer 
to  bonds,  linen.s,  ledger.s,  flats,  etc.  —  I  can  see  no  reason 
other  than  the  additional  expense  involved,  for  the  ab- 
sence or  omission  of  the  substance  number  under  the 
watermark. 

This  additional  expense  would  not  be  great,  if  the 
promised  developments  in  standardization  materialize. 
There  are  now  too  many  lines  of  paper  on  the  market  — 
too  many  colors  in  a  line,  too  much  variety,  too  many 
brands  —  and  1  believe  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  best  manufacturers  will  confine  their  efforts 
to  fewer  gi-ades,  thereby  minimizing  the  objection  to 
watermarked  substance  numbers  on  the  ground  of  pro- 
hibitive expense.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  different 
weights,  etc.,  will  mean  the  need  of  fewer  dandy  rolls, 
and  my  own  opinoln  is  that  this  expense  is  by  no  means 
prohibitive.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  offset  by  the  longer 
runs  po.ssible  under  the  plan  of  standardization. 
Why  Not  Book  Papers  Too? 

I  do  not  believe  the  watei-marking  of  substance  num- 
bers need  stop  with  writing  papers.  Why  not  water- 
mark the  substance  number  in  every  sheet  of  paper  now 
bearing  a  watermark  ?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  higher 
grades  of  book  paper.  Inasmuch  as  book  pai)ers  ai-e 
already  standardized,  as  regards  weight,  the;  inclusion 
of  the  sub.stance  number  in  the  watermark  can  be  done 
with  even  less  trouble  than  with  writing  paper. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  revolutionize  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  when  I  offer  the.se  suggestions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  idea. 
Several  manufacturers,  chiefly  in  the  writing  paper 
field,  have  watermarked  the  substance  number  success- 
fully —  with  benefit  to  themselves  as  well  a.s  distribu- 


tors and  consumers.     One  well-known  mill's  bond   has 
boruc  numbers  as  far  back  as  my  memory  serves. 
How  Trouble  Is  Caused 

The  substance  number  watermarked  in  a  sheet  of 
paper  means  to  the  distributor  tliat  he  is,  without  chance 
for  error,  giving  the  printer  what  he  a.sked  for.  It 
means  to  the  printer  that  he  got  what  he  wanted,  and 
this  is  more  significant  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Printei-s  have  frequently  complained  that  work  has  been 
delayed,  or  even  ruined,  because  some  sheets  of  paper 
appear  to  l)e  thinner  or  thicker  than  others.  As  I  have 
said  in  other  articles,  paper  manufacture  is  not  an  exact 
science.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  any  of  the  leading 
mills  would  let  paper  of  a  given  weight  go  out  with 
sucli  a  variance  in  thickness  as  to  cause  trouble  to  the 
printer.  Mj'  guess  is  that  in  some  such  cases  the  printer 
has  simply  got  hold  of  paper  of  different  weights, 
though  of  the  same  bi-and.  Such  a  mistake  might  easily 
occur.  Watermarked  substance  numbers  would  be  a 
guarantee  against  .such  errors. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  see  a  discussion  of  the, 
matter  of  sab.stance  numbers  in  the  watermark,  and  I 
feel  safe  in  predicting  that  paper  merchants  as  a  whole 
would  welcome  such  an  innovation. 
— The  American  Paper  Merchant. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  PAPER 

A  reader  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  writes 
that  he  has  been  having  difficulty  with  electricit.y  in 
paper  which  is  fed  from  a  I'oll  to  a  lithograph  machine 
and  a.sks  for  advice  on  correcting  the  difficulty.  It  is 
a  bit  unusual  to  use  roll  paper  for  lithographing  and 
the  ordinary  methods  of  handling  the  problem  are  not 
so  well  adapted  to  this  case.  For  instance,  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  longer  for  the  inside  of  a  roll  of  paper 
to  come  to  a  moisture  content  in  equilibrium  with  the 
humidity  of  the  room  than  ^vould  be  the  case  Avith  .sheets 
of  paper  that  could  be  hung  out  in  the  same  atmosphere. 

Having  submitted  the  question  to  several  authorities 
on  the  subject,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  glad  to 
publish  the  following  remarks  which  may  be  of  service 
not  onl3'  to  our  correspondent  but  to  others  who  may  be 
having  similar  trouble. 

"There  is  only  one  sati-sfactory  way  of  preventing 
trouble  from  static  electricity  and  that  is  to  keep  the 
paper  sufficiently  damp  on  the  paper  machine  to  jirc- 
vent  the  formation  of  any  static  charges. 

The  removal  of  static  charges  from  a  sheet  of  papei 
is  rather  a  difficult  matter  and  may  be  partly  accomp- 
lished by  grounding  the  printing  machine  and  to  have 
wires  either  dragging  on  the  sheet  of  paper  or  passing 
as  closely  to  the  paper  as  possible,  these  wires,  of  course, 
being  connected  with  the  metal  parts  of  the  machine. 

There  is  an  additional  way  often  used  on  printing 
presses  which  consists  of  an  electrical  attachment  ope- 
rating through  an  A.  C.  source  of  electricity.  These  &re 
in  use  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  it  sug- 
gested that  an  inquiry  be  made  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  to  find  out  what  is  the  name  of  their 
particular  make  of  apparatus. 

The  Chaiunan  Electric  Neutralizer  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine,  and  the  Thompson  Static  Neutralizer  Co.,  1645 
Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  are  manufacturers  of 
devices  to  remove  static  electricity  from  paper. 

Another  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  static 
charges  is  to  keep  the  press  room  at  65  or  70  per  cent, 
relative  humidity  and  to  condition  the  paper  at  this 
humidity  bef<n-e  running  over  the  presses.  Most  print- 
ing press  rooms  are  down  to  about  20  or  25  per  cent, 
relative  luuuidity  and,  therefore,  very  susceptible  to 
any  static  charges  in  the  sheet. 
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Readers  are  requested  to  report  ;ui.\ 
errors  or  omissions. — Ed. —  Continue 
from  last  issue. 

Recovery 

(1 )  Tlie  s.vstem  wliereby  sulphur  diox- 
ide liberated  by  heat  in  the  digester 
is  salvaged.  It  is  "relieved"  through 
water-cooled  pipes  to  a  tower  where 
it  is  absorbed  in  water  and  blended 
with  freshly  made  acid,  or  absorbed 
directly  in  a  tank  of  acid. 

(2)  The  system  used  in  a  sulphate  or 
soda  pulp  mill  whereby  the  chemic- 
als used  in  digesting  the  pulp  are  ob- 
tained in  a  form  for  re-use. 

Rectification 

(1)  To  purify  by  a  second  distillation, 
as  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  whi<h  is 
called  rectified  spirits  of  wine  (ab- 
breviated to  S.V.R..  for  spiritus 
vini  r£ctificatus)  and  has  a  strength 
of  about  90  p.c.  of  alcohol  by  weight. 

(2)  The  conversion  of  an  alternating 
to  a  direct  or  continuous  current. 

Red  Le^d.  Sometimes  called  minium 
— an  oxide  of  lead  approximately 
Pb^  O  .  but  not  of  uniform  composi- 
tion. It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  S.62. 
mixes  well  with  linseed  oil.  and  dries 
quickly.  It  makes  a  good  protective 
coat  for  structural  steel.  Used  much 
for  pipe  jointing. 

Red  Oi-|s.     See  Turkey   Red   Oils. 

Redwood.  A  tree  Sequoia  semper  vl- 
rens  growing  to  a  great  heigiit  and 
girth,  found  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America.  May  be 
cooked  for  pulp  by  either  sulphite  or 
sulphate  processes.  Fiber  is  longer 
than  spruce.  The  stock,  which  has 
only  been,  cooked  experimentally,  is 
not  readily  bleached. 

Reducing  Agents.  Substances  which 
are  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  oxygen 
of  oxides,  being  themselves  usually 
oxidized,  as  in  the  case  of  carbon, 
which  is  used  generally  in  i-ecovering 
metals  from  their  ores. 

Reducing  Valve.  A  valve  so  construct- 
ed that  when  placed  on  a  pipe  line 
carrying  a  liquid  or  gas  the  pressure 
is  reduced  after  passing  the  valve. 

Reel.  The  revolving  frame  or  drum 
which  receives  and  winds  the  p.iper 
coming  off  the  machine,  and  from 
which  the  paper  is  unwound  by  the 
winder  as  it  produces  the  finished 
rolls.  This  is  necessary,  as  the  ma- 
chine runs  continuously  and  the  reels 
take  care  of  the  output  while  the 
finished  rolls  are  being  removed  from 
the  winder. 

Refiner,  Refining  Engine.  There  are 
several  different  forms  of  this  appa- 
ratus, named  after  patentees  or  de- 
signers. Its  function  is  to  eliminate 
knots  or  tangled  bunches  or  fibers. 
and  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation 
between  the  fibers,  filler,  size  and 
color.  Mill  men  in  America  usually 
refer  to  this  apparatus  as  "The  Jor- 
dan," irrespective  of  the  maker.  It 
consists  of  a  cone-shaped  hollow 
casting  called  the  shell,  into  which  a 
cone-shaped  plug  is  fitted.  The  in- 
ner surface  of  the  shell  and  the  out- 


ir  su;Cace  of  the  plug  are  fitted  with 
bars  on  edge  usually,  with  wood  fil- 
lers to  hold  them  in  plact,',  as  in  the 
beater-roll  except  that  these  converge 
to  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  plug  re- 
volves on  a  shaft  at  the  axis  of  the 
cone,  and  can  be  moved  horizontally 
a  short  distance  by  a  handwheel  work- 
ing on  a  screw  that  presses  against 
the  end  of  the  shaft.  The  stock  is 
fed  in  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  is 
delivered  by  centrifugal  force  assisted 
by  gravity  at  the  base. 

Refraction.  The  change  of  direction 
experienced  by  a  ray  of  light  in  pass- 
ing from  one  medium  to  another  of 
different'  density.  Similarly  the 
change  of  direction  on  lines  of  flow  of 
electric  currents  passing  from  one 
conducting  medium  to  another  of  dif- 
fering conductivity. 

Refractory.  Substances  which  fuse 
only  at  very  high  temperatures,  such 
as  fire  clay,  fire  brick,'  lime,  calcined 
magnesia,  etc.  Used  for  furnace  lin- 
ings. 

Register.  The  relation  of  impression 
on  a  sheet  after  passing  through  the 
printing  or  lithographing  press,  to 
succeeding  impressions  of  different 
colors. 

Regulating  Box.     See  Flow  Box. 

Relative  Humidity.     See  Humidity. 

Relay.  An  electric  device  W'hereby  a 
small  current  is  used  to  operate  a 
magnet,  causing  the  opening  of  a 
switch  or  closing  of  a  circuit  to  bring 
a  more  powerful  current  into  action. 

Relief.  The  lowering  of  pressure  by 
opening  valves,  permitting  gas  or 
liquor  to  escape  either  into  the  air  or 
into  the  recovery  or  reclaiming  sys- 
tem as  in  sulphite  mill. 

Relief  or  Relieving.  The  period  when 
digesters  are  being  relieved  into  the 
recovery   system. 

Repped  or  Ribbed  Paper.  Fancy  paper 
having  its  special  effect  imparted  by 
steel  rollers.  Imitated  by  a  special 
weave   of  felt. 

Resin.  There  are  a  number  of  resins, 
which  may  be  defined  loosely  as  any 
exudation  from  a  tree,  insoluble  in 
water.  .  This  word  is  also  used  for 
rosin. 

Resorcin,  Resorcinol.  Meta-dioxy-ben- 
zene.  A  white  crystalline  compound 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 

Retting,  or  Rotting.  The  process  of 
steeping  flax  or  other  vegetable  in 
water  to  remove  soluble  mucilaginous 
material. 

Retrees.  Paper  culled  from  the  best 
grades,  sold  at  lower  price,  seconds, 
from  French   retiree,  "withdrawn." 

Return  Wire  Rolls.  Brass  or  brass 
covered  rolls  carrying  the  machine 
wire  back  from  the  couch  to  the 
breast  roll,  adjusted  to  maintain  the 
de.sired  tension  on  the  wire. 

Rewinder.     Special  machine  for  making 


finished    rolls    from    the    rolls    coming 
from   the  paper  machine. 

Reversible  reaction.  Some  reaction.^ 
may  proceed  in  either  direction,  de- 
pending on  conditions.  Sulphur  diox- 
ide passed  into  dilute  solution  of  iod- 
ine produces  sulphuric  acid  and  hy- 
driodic  acid,  but  if  strong  sulphuric 
acid  be  added  to  strong  hydripdic 
acid,  the  reaction  is  reversed,  giving 
sulphur  dioxide  and  iodine.  Such  re- 
actions are  usually  indicated  b,y 
changing  the  sign  of  equality  so  fwo 
arrows  with  single  barbs  one  pointing 
each  way. — 
Revolving  Boiler.     Sec  Rotary. 

Revolving    Burner.     See  Sulphur  burn- 


Revolving   Screen.     Sec   Screens. 

Rhea.     See  Ramie. 

Rheostat.  An  electric  instrument 
containing  units  of  metal  so  arranged 
that  when  it  is  placed  in  circuit,  the 
resistance  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. 

Rhodamines.  Coal-tar  dyes  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  meta-amido 
l)henol  and  some  of  its  derivatives 
with  anhydrides  of  dibasic  acids  such 
as    succinic. 

Riffle.  A  trough  or  spout  the  bottom 
oi-  which  may  be  covered  with  cocoa- 
nut  matting  or  other  fabric  or  divided 
by  traverse  bars,  boards  or  slats  de- 
signed to  held  back  sand  or  other 
dirt   in   ths   stock   flowing   through   it. 

Right- Handed  Screw.  The  normal 
form  of  screw.  When  the  axis  is  ver- 
tical, the  thread  runs  upward  from 
left   to   right. 

Riser 

(1)  The   vertical   part    uf   a   step. 

(2)  A  main  pipe  carrying  water, 
steam  or  stock  from  one  floor  to 
others  above, 

(3)  An  opening  in  a  mould  whereby 
air  leaves  the  cavity  as  metal  is 
poured  in,  when  the  liqjid  metal 
shows  in  the  riser,  the  mould  is 
full. 

(4)  The  metal  or  wooden  block  upon 
which  stereoplates  are  mounted  to 
make  them  "type  high." 


Rising    Gate,    Rising    Main. 


Riser. 


Rolling  Friction.  The  friction  of  a 
wlieel  rolling  along  a  smooth  surface. 
Sec  Sliding  Friction. 

Roofing.  Hea\T  wood  pulp  or  rag 
papers  impregnated  with  asphalt,  tar 
or  creosote. 

Rosaniline.  R-hydrochloride  or  r-ace- 
tate  are  used  as  dyes  under  this  name 
and  also  called  magenta  and  fuchsine. 

Rosin.  A  solid  residue  left  after  dis- 
tilling turpentine  from  the  exudation 
obtained  by  cutting  or  "boxing"  the 
southern  long-leaved  pine.  It  consists 
mostly  of  abietic  acid,  and  when  this 
is  combined  with  soda,  a  soap  is 
formed  which  is  the  basis  of  rosin 
size. 
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Rosin  Size.  A  semi-solid  mass  compos- 
ed of  water,  rosin  soap  and  free  ros- 
in. Wlien  this  is  treated  with  water 
— emulsified — it  forms  a  white  liquid 
known  as  "size  milk"  which  is  then 
added  to  the  stock,  and  precipitated 
in  the  alum,  giving  the  paper  water 
and  ink   resisting   qualities. 

Rossing.  Removal  of  bark  from  pulp- 
wood  by  mechanical  means  before 
shipping  to  pulp  mill.  Usually  under- 
stood to  be  by  knife  barkers.  Wlien 
by  drum  barkers  is  termed  "drum 
barked" — "Sap  peeled"  when  the  bark 
is  removed  during  the  season  when 
the  bark   "slips." 

Rot 

(1)  The  result  of  chemical  action 
bringing   about    decay. 

(2)  A  result  of  the  action  of  certain 
fungi  upon  wood  or  cellulose.  The 
fungus  removes  the  elements  of 
water  in  its  life  action,  and  the  de- 
hydrated fibers  become  brittle  and 
appear  dry  and  powdery,  hence  such 
action  is  usually  called  dry  rot. 

Rotary  Boiler.  A  boiler  for  cooking 
rags  or  old  papers,  usually  rounded 
both  ends.  (Sometimes  spherical.) 
It  is  revolved  on  its  long  axis  by  a 
geared  drive,  and  steam  is  admitted 
through  the  trunnion.  The  stock  i.s 
loaded  through  one  or  more  man- 
holes. 

Rotary    Burner,      See  Sulphur    Burning. 

Rotary  Pump.  A  form  of  pump  which 
propels  liquids  by  high-speed  paddles 
or  volutes  in  a  shell-shaped  casting. 
The  liquid  entering  at  the  axis  is 
thrown  to  the  outer  side  of  a  spiral 
tangentially  and  is  thus  thrown  to  the 
points  of  use  through  pipes. 

Rotary  Screen,  See  Screens. 

Roll.  See  Beater,  Couch,  Press,  Pony, 
Sweat, 

Rol'i    Bar,    Fly    Bar.     Sie    Beater. 

Rope,  Paper  stock  from  old  ropes  eon- 
tains  manila,  sisal,  jute  or  hemp. 

Rope  Browns,  Brown  wrapping  m.ade 
from  rope  stock,  expected  therefore 
to  be  of  high  quality  and  strength. 

Royal.      Set-   Sizes  of   Paper. 

Safety  Paper.  Paper  for  cheques  or 
other  financial  use  so  made,  with 
special  chemicals  in  tlie  furnish,  that 
erasures  cannoc  be  mtJo  withou;  Irv- 
ing apparent  in  the  .sr.rface  or  ap- 
pearance  of  the  paper. 

Safranine..  .A  red  aniline  dye,  used 
for  pink  papers  of  lower  grades; 
very   sensitive  to   light. 

Sal  Ammoniac  See  Ammonium  Chlo- 
ride. 

Saleratt:s  (saleraetus)  S' e  Sodium 
bicarbonate. 

Sal    Soda     Sec   Sodium   carbonate. 

Sal    Volatile.     Ammonium   Carbonate. 

Sand  Trap.  A  device  to  collect  grit 
and  fine  dirt  in  the  beater.  It  con- 
sists of  a  shallow  trough  in  the  bot- 


tom extending  across  the  beater  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  roll, 
and   covered  with   a  screen   plate. 

Sap  Wood.  The  outer  rings  of  :i  tree: 
the  recent  growth  called  the  alburnum, 
containing  the  sap.  in  distinction  from 
the  heart  wood. 

Save   All 

(1.)  Of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  the 
shallcv  pans  of  wood  or  metal 
placed    under    the    table    rolls    next 

to  the  breast  roll,  and  somestimes 
extending  towards  the  suction  box. 
They  serve  to  catch  the  machine 
backwater  draining  from  the  wire, 
and  direct  it  to  the  fan  pun\u  where 

it  is  ixed  with  fresh  stock,  or 
into  the  pit  under  the  wire  part. 

(2.)  Apparatus  designed  to  recover 
from  mill  effluent  material  held  in 
suspension.  They  are  of  two  gen- 
eral types:  sedimentation  tanks  and 
strainers.  The  former  are  used 
chiefly  in  recovering  paper  loading 
materia!  as  well  as  fiber,  while  the 
latter  serve  mainly  for  fiber  and 
other  comparatively  coarse  mate- 
rial. There  are  many  different  de- 
signs of  both  types  and  a  large 
number  have  been  patented.  Among 
the  best  known  mechanical  save- 
all  are  the  Impco  pneumatic,  FuU- 
ner.  North.,  Bird.  Witham  and 
Woods. 

Savery  Joint.  One  of  the  various 
forms  of  steam  joints,  admittins;- 
steam  to  -iiid  removing  condensed 
water  from  the  dryers  on  a  paper 
machine,  ttirough  the  journal,  on  the 
driving  side  on   each  dryer. 

Saw  Deck.  The  platform  in  which 
the  saws  of  a  saw  mill  or  slasher 
operate. 

Schweitzer's  Reagent.  A  solution  of 
copper  hydrate  in  ammonia  water. 
It  dissolves  cellulose  and  is  therefore 
used  in  laboratory  investigations. 
Used  also  in  "the  manufacture  of 
artificial   silk. 

Score  Cutter.  A  special  cutting  disc 
revolving  on  a  hard  steel  cylinder, 
over  the  face  of  which  paper  passes 
to  winders.  It  makes  a  cleaner  cut 
than   the   slitter. 

Screens. — Apparatus  designed  in  gen- 
eral for  the  classification  of  mate- 
rial according  to  size. 
(1)  Stock  screens  for  paper  and  pulp 
are  of  two  general  types:  I,  flat;  II, 
revolving.  I.  Fl.'it  screens  are  of 
various  mechanical  design.  The 
best  known  types  are  either  dia- 
phragm or  oscillating.  In  both  they 
consist  essentially  of  a  shallow  vat, 
the  false  bottom  of  which  forms  the 
screening  surface,  and  consists  of 
slotted  brass  or  bronze  plates.  In 
operation  the  fiber  is  sucked  or 
washed  through  the  slots  of  the 
plates  while  the  coarser  material 
is  retained  and  thereby  removed 
from  the  stock.  Such  screens  are 
used  mostly  in  sulphite  mills  or  on 
paper  machines.  II.  Revolving 
screens,  according  to  the  operation, 
may  be  either  (a)  rotating  or  (b) 
centrifugal,  both  of  which  vary  very 
greatly  in  design  and  mode  of 
operation,  (a)  Rotating  screens  con- 
sist essentially  of  cylindrical  frames 
essentially     of     cylindrical     frames 


rotating  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  are  either  solid  and  slotted  or 
covered  with  removable  curved 
plates  slotted  similarly  to  the  plates 
of  flat  screens.  They  are  either  of 
the  in-flow  or  outward-flow  type, 
depending  on  the  movement  of  the 
stock  in  relation  to  the  rotating 
cylinder.  They  are  of  man.v  designs 
and  are  largely  used  in  connection 
with  paper  machines  and  to  some 
extent  on  mechanical  pulp,  (b)  cen- 
trifugal screens:  These  again  are  of 
varied  design  bat  consist  essential- 
ly of  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
cylinder  of  perforated  brass  or  cop- 
per, inside  of  which  the  stock  is  fed 
and  thrown  by  means  of  a  revolving 
fan  against  the  interior  of  the  per- 
forate screen.  The  coarser  mate- 
rial is  retained  and  continuously 
removed  while  the  fi:(2r  stock 
passes  through  the  perforations. 
They  are  used  very  largely  for 
screening  mechanical  pulp  and  to 
a  large  extent  for  chemical  pulp. 
(2)  Chip  Screens  are  used  to  sepa- 
rate chips  the  right  size  for  the 
digester  from  over-size  pieces  and 
sawdust.  The  rotary  type  is  an  in- 
clined cylinder.  The  upper  end  is 
perforated  with  holes  that  pass  the 
sawdust  and  retain  all  chips,  the 
lower  portion  with  holes  that  pass 
the  proper  size  chips  and  retain 
oversizes.  which  are  discharged  to 
a  chip  chrusher.  The  flat  type  has 
two  inclined  shaking  flat  screens 
the  upper  one  has  large  holes  that 
retain  oversize  and  pass  good  chips 
and  sawdust  to  the  lower,  which 
retains  good  chips  and  passes  saw- 
dust. 

Scrows,  Scraps  of  hide  dried  and 
bundled  together,  bought  by  paper 
mills  that  make  their  own  gelatine 
size.     Term  not  used  in  America. 

Scrubber  An  absorbing  tower,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  purify  gases 
by  the  absorbtion  of  impurities  or 
the  principal  gas  in  a  solvent  suited 
for  the  purpose.  The  gases  pass  in 
at  the  bottom  and  ascend  past  var- 
ious forms  of  baffles,  meet  a  decend- 
ing  stream  of  sovent, — in  most  cases 
waterl.  Scrubbers  may  be  vertical 
or   horizontal. 

Self -Colored.  A  tt^m  employed  to 
signify  th^t  no  coloring  matter  has 
been  added  to  the  pulp.  More  often 
the  term  natural   is  used. 

Sensitized  paper.  Paper  made  for 
photographic  or  chemical  work,  ren- 
dered sensitive  by  coating  or  dipping 
in  some  fluid  which  reacts  to  light. 
See  Blue  print  paper.  Such  papers 
must  be  made  of  long  fibred  stock 
and  well  sized  to  prevent  disintegra- 
tion in  the  washing  bath  used  to  de- 
velop   them. 

Shake 

(1)  The  reciprocating  motion  in 
screens,  may  be  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal. 

(2)  The  horizontal  motion  of  the 
breast  roll  end  of  the  fourdrinier 
part   of  a  paper  machine. 

Sheet  Calendering.  Calendering  of 
paper  in  shti-ts  in  place  of  rolls  for 
special  effects,  especially  in  air  drii  d 
papers. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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A  New  Source  of  Soapstone  In  Ontario 

II.  8.  SPENCE,  M.  E. 

What    shows  pnuiiiso  of   proving:   an    important   and  and  afterwards  I'.xhihitcd  ('xl<'iisive  pitting;  the  loss  of 

valuable  ^s()uree  of  soapstone  ha«  lately  been  investigated  weight  in  this  ease  wa.s  17.95  per  cent,  or  almost  twice 

by    the    IMines   Branch    of    the    Department    of    Mines,  that  of  the  Wabigoon  stone.     Analysis,  also,  shows  the 

Ottawa.     Mr.  II.  iS.  Spenee,  who  is  at  present  engaged  prc-^enee  in  the  alberene  .stone  (if  almost  twice  as  much 

in  preparing  a  report  on  t)lie  talc  and  soapstone  resources  carbon  dioxide  as  in  t^ie  Wabigoon  stone, 

of   Canada,   for   publication   bv  the   Mines   Branch,  ex-  Absorption.    A  sample  of  the  stone  was  dried  at  70  C. 

amincd    the    deposit    in    ([uestion    last    October.      Mr.  to,-  24  hours,  weighed  and  immersed  in  cold,  distdled 

Spenee 's  report,  reails.  in   i)art.  a.s  follows:—  water  for  three  days.    After  air-drying  for  a  short  time, 

tihe  sample  was  weighed  and  was  found  to  have  gained 

Location  onj,^,  0  12  per  cent. 

An   interesting   and   extrensivc   deposit    of   so-called  Fusion  temperature.     Two  .samples  were  treated  for 

soapstone  occurs  one  mile  we.st  of  Wabigoon  station,  on  their    fusion    temperature,,   which    was    detennined    in 

the  main   line   of   the    Canadian   Pacific   railway,   near  both    cases    as    1400  ('.      A   sample   of   alberene    stone, 

Dryden,  Ontario.    The  occurrence  is  close  to  Wabigoon  tested  at  the  same  time,  went  down  at  ll{r)0°C. 

lake,  in  the  township  of  Zealand,  and  is  di.stant   only  It   should   be   noted  that  all  of  the   above  tests  and 

oOO  yards  from  tIhe  railroad.     It   is  well  situated   for  analyses    of    the    Wabigoon    stone    were    conducted    on 

working,  the  outcrops  being  on  the  top  of  a  low  ridge,  material  taken  from  witlhin  a  few  inches  of  the  surface 

thus   affording   good    drainage    for   quarry   operations,  of  the  deposit.     T^iis  material,  as  shown  by  the  broken 

The    mining    location    is    numbered    HW133,    and    the  test  pieces,  is  travei-sed  by  numerous  flaws  and  cracks 

deposit  is  owned  by  Dr.  E.  Pidgeon,  Wabigoon,  Ontario,  showing  rusty  surfaces,  and  is  likely  to  be  considerably 

Outside  of  a  small  amount  of  stripping,  no  develop-  inferior  in  all  respects  to  fresh,  unweathered  stone, 

ment  work  has  as  yet  been  conducted  on  the  property.  The  stone  is  very  similar  in  appearance  and  in  eom- 

T.here  is  very  little  overburden,  however,  and  the  out-  position  (as  shown  by  analysis)  to  the  so-called  "alber- 

erops  are  sufficient   to   sihow   the   existence  of  a  large  ene  stone""  that  is  (piarried  on  a  large  scale  in  Nelson 

body  of  .soapstone.  and  Albermarle  counties,  Virginia,  and  which   is  com- 

T-        ...          .  „.  monly  classed  as  a  soapstone. 

Description  of  Stone  ^,;p  Wabigoon  stone  is  a  dark,  greenish-grey  rock. 

The  stone  may  he  termed  soapstone;  thougli,  beyond  composed  largely  of  talc,  with  some  cidorite  and  dolo- 

being  soft  enough  to  be  cut  readily  witlh   an  ordinary  mite.     It  is  soft  enough  to  be  scratched  with  the  nail, 

saw,  it  possesses  few  of  the  outward  characteristics  of  fhe   rock  is  fine  to  medium-grained,   llhe   largest   con- 

what  is  usually  classed  as  soapstone.     It  yields  a  green-  stituents  being  dolomite  crystal  that  occur   as  pheno- 

ish-grey  powder  that  posses.ses  little  slip,  and  the  stone  ^rvsts  up  to  V,s  in.  diameter.    There  is  no  approach  to 

in  not  greasy  to  the  touch,  as  is  talc.  soapstone  structure,  the  grain  being  ([uite  uniform  and 

Tests  of  Stone  ^^^'^  ^^^^  massive  and  homogeneous  in  every  respect. 

The  following  tests  of  saniples  of  stone  from  the  north-  ^j^^    fallowing    analytj^were    m^de    in    t^ie    M'in^s 

ern  band  were  conducted  m  the  Mines  Branch  labor-  g^^^^^j^  laboratm-y  of  the  stone  composing  the  northern 

'  Crushing  strength.    Three  te.ts  of  crushing  strenc^th  ^""''^  ""1  "^  '^''  ^^-  '''f  ^'"'^  "f  '"?  soapstone  border- 

,           .? .          7         ,         <r    <r       >JL  v^iL.     iii^  siiciipuii,  j^      ^     analysis  of  a  sample  of    Virginia  alberene 

made  on  2  m.  cubes,  showed:  ^^       ■       ,            'c                    •             mi             i             i, 

(■!■)     -li)  iif)            1                   •  stone    IS    shown    for    comparison.      The    analyses    show 

/o\     innnn           \    P  '"  '  ^'  1""  that    the    WabigooH    stone    contains    considerably    less 

(z)     10,269  pounds  per  so.  in.  i        ^      ^i        n        lu     ^         t 

;„;     ,„, —  '             '         •    .  carbonates  than  the  alberene  stone. 

(■i)     10. (00  pounds  per  sq.  in.  -.                   .,                   .. 

Tranverse  strength.    T\yo  tests  were  made  to  deter-  ^[[[(.^                                      41 94            5i"44            37  10 

mine  the  tranyerse  strengtih.     The  test  pieces  measured  Ferrous'  oxul'c'  .'.'    '.'.    '.'.       7.71            '  7".24               g'.SS 

onemchmthicknessbytwoinchesw.de:  the  supports      perric    oxide 2.05  3.68  4.57 

were  four  inches  apart.     The  modulus  of  rupture  was      Alumina 7.57  4.79  4.53 

determined  as:  ^ime 3.42  None  4.20 

(1)      1827  pounds  per  sq.  m.  Magnesia 25.39  26.43  27.37 

(2^     1920  pounds  per  sq.  in.  Carbon  dioxide 5.09  0.11  10.45 

Corrosion.    xV  .sample  of  the  stone,  exposed  to  ordinary  Water    above    105°C.    ..       6.71               6.56               5.46 

room  temperature  for  three  months,  was  weighed  and  

then  dried  for  two  weeks  at  105°C.  On  reweighing.  Total:  99.88  100.25  100  26 
there  was  no  loss  in  w-eight.  indicating  no  absorbed  l.  Wabigoon  stone,  representative  material  of  north- 
moisture.      The    sample     \vas    then    immersed    in    con-  ern  band. 

centrated   hydrochloric   acid   and    boiled   for   48   hours.  2.     Wabigoon  stone,  18  inch  band  of  soapstone  border- 

Atter  thorough  washing,  by  boilmg  in  water  for  several  incr  northern  band, 

days,  the  .sample  was  dried  at  105" C.  and  weighed.    The  3.     Virginia  alberene  stone 

loss  in  weight  was  found  to  be  9.74  per  cent.     On  im-  Description  of  Deposit.     Two  well  defined  bands  of 

mer.sion   in  the  acid,  slight   effervescence  was  noticed,  soapstone  occur,  separated  by  about  100  feet  of  hard 

indicating  t.ne   presence   of   a   carbonate.      The   sample  erit  rock,  tlhe  nature  of  which  has  not  been  determined 

after   treatment   showed   only   slight   local    pitting.      A  The  trend  of  the  band  is  NW.  and  the  apparent  dip  is 

sample   of   the   alberene  stone.   sub.iected   to  the   same  approximately  vertical.     The  stone  is  well  exposed  on 

treament.  effervesced  violently  when  placed  in  tihe  acid,  the  summit  and  west  slope  of  a  low  ridge  that  crosses 
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a  small  peiiiiisiihi  extoiidiiij,'  from  tlic  north  >Miorc  of 
Wabifroon  lake.  The  iiorthcni  band  has  a  proved  length 
of  over  500  feet,  with  a  width  of  35  feet.  The  extent 
of  tihe  soutiieru  band  has  not  been  determined,  but  from 
the  visible  outcrops,  it  is  probably  considerably  the 
larger  of  the  two  bodies.  There  is  very  little  over- 
burden on  tjhe  deposit  and  only  a  light  stand  of  second 
growth  timber. 

The  northern  band  has  lieen  stripped  for  a  short 
distance  of  the  light  cover  of  soil  that  lies  against  its 
soutkern  contact,  but  no  openings  Ih-ave  been  made  upon 
it.  No  work  whatever  has  been  done  on  the  southern 
band.  The  nort;iu'rn  band  consists  of  about  35  feet  of 
medium-grained  stone,  bordered  along  each  contact  by 
18  inches  of  fine-grained,  compact,  soft  soapstone.  This 
soapstone  is  of  good  cpiality,  is  much  more  greasy  to  the 
touch  than  the  .stone  of  tihe  main  body,  and  consists 
largety  of  talc.  Its  occurrence  is  confined  to  the  narrow 
banc\s  along  the  contacts,  and  there  is  accordingly 
relatively  little  of  it. 

Small  veinlets  and  pocket  ty  aggregates  of  green, 
foliated  talc  occur  locally  in  the  mass  of  the  main  soap- 
stone  bands,  but  suc;i  material  would  not  appear  to  be 
present  in  any  qiuintity. 

Possible  Uses 

The  use  that  suggests  itself  most  strongly  for  the 
stone  of  tlhis  depo.sit  is  for  bricks  for  lining  the  smelting 
furnaces  of  sulphate  pulp  (kraft)  mills.  These  fur- 
naces require  a  refractory  of  material  tihat  is  structural- 
ly strong  and  that  does  not  spall  or  crack  under  the  heat 
to  whidh  it  is  subjected.  There  are  7nore  than  a  dozen 
sulphate  piilp  mills  in  Canada,  and  aggregate  amount  of 
soap.stone  bricks  used  is  considerable.  All  of  thesfe  bricks 
are  imported  from  the  United  States.  If  the  Wabigoon 
stone  proves  suitable  under  actual  working  condition.s 
for  the  above  purpose,  tIhe  co.st  of  soapstone  to  domestic 
pulp  mills  should  be  materially  lessened. 

A  further  suggested  use  for  this  stone  is  for  bake 
oven  bricks.  Soapstone-brieks  are  superior  to  ordinary 
fire  brick  for  i)ake  ovens  on  account  of  their  greater 
heat  retention,  but  their  \ise  is  limited  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  soapstone  and  its  high  cost. 

"Wabigoon  stone  might  also  be  suitable  for  fireless 
cooker  stones,  foot  war-mcrs.  griddles,  etc. 

Conclusions 
This  deposit  is  the  most  promising,  from  an  economic 
standpoint  of  any  of  the  soapstone  occurrences  see  in 
Canada.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  tonnage  of  stone 
available;  the  deposit  lies  witlhin  a  few  yards  of  the 
railroad;  and  the  location  could  not  be  bettered  for  a 
quarry  site. 


SALESMEN  S  ASSOCIATION  ADOPT  PRAYER 

The  New  York  inenil)ors  of  the  Salesmen's  Associa- 
tion of  the  Paper  Industry  are  not  satisfied  wnth  the 
possession  of  a  Chaplain,  talented  though  Dr.  Craig 
Stewart,  the  official  clergyman  of  the  Association  is. 
At  their  monthly  luncheon  at  the  Arkwright  Club, 
with  the  biggest  attendance  yet  held,  they  adopted  a 
prayer  which  they  will  recommend  to  the  entire  As- 
sociation for  adoption.  Here  it  is,  under  the  title  of 
"A  Business  Man's  Prayer": 

Teach    me    tliat    sixty    miuu(e><    makes    one    liour; 

sixteen  ounces  (inc  pound,  and  otu-  Iniiulicd  cents 

one  dollar. 

Help  me  to  live  so  that  I  can  lie  d/own  at  night 

with  a  clear  conscience,  without  a  gun  under  mv 


pillow,  and  uiiliaunted  by  the  faces  of  those  to 
whom  1  have  brought  pain.  Orant  that  I  may  earn 
juy  meal  ticket  on  the  scpiare  and  that,  in  earning 
it,  I  may  not  stick  the  galT  in  where  it  does  not 
belong. 

Deafen  me  to  the  jingle  of  tainted  money  and  to 
the  rustle  of  unholy  skirts.  Blind  me  to  the  faults 
of  the  other  fellows,  but  reveal  to  me  my  own. 
Guide  me  so  that  each  night  when  I  look  across 
the  dinner  table  at  my  wife  who  has  l)een  a  bless- 
ing to  me,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  conceal.  Keep 
me  young  enough  to  laugh  with  my  children. 
And  when  come  tlie  smell  of  flowers,  the  tread 
of  soft,  steps,  and  the  crunching  of  wheels  out  in 
front,  make  the  cerenu)ny  short  and  tlie  epitaph 
simple. 


BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES  REORGANIZED 

The  re-organization  of  the  Biavtr  Board  companies  and 
.subsidiaries  has  been  successfully  completed.  Announ- 
cement was  made  by  the  re-organization  committee  that 
the  plan  had  been  formally  declared  effective  after  ap- 
proval by  the  banks  with  which  the  company  did  business, 
and  with  Iiolders  of  substantially  all  of  its  outstanding  .se- 
curities. The  reorganized  company  is  now  in  position  to 
continue  the  business  formerly  carried  on  by  tlie  Beaver 
Board  companies.  Under  the  plan  adopted  there  will 
hereafter  be  two  companies.  The  present  styled  Beaver 
Board  Companies  will  continue  as  the  holding  concern, 
and  a  new  company,  the  Beaver  Products  Company  Inc.i 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  and 
IS  to  be  the  operating  company  under  the  reorganization 
plan.  The  latter  has  sold  to  the  Central  Tru,st  Company 
of  Illinois,  Federal  Securities  Corporation  and  Hamble- 
ton  &  Company,  $2,000,000  of  its  twenty-year  7U,  per 
cent,  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  to  be  secured  by  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  on  the  fixed  assets  of  the  company, 
the  net  value  of  wliieh  is  about  $11,000,000.  The  eoin- 
pany  will  have  a  surplus  of  about  $U5,fiOO,000.  The  mort- 
gages will  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  entire  issue 
at  no  and  interest.  The  Beaver  Board  Companies  is  to 
issue  eleven-year  8  per  eent  collateral  tru,st  gold  notes 
limited  to  $.5,000,000.  About  $.3,1,50,000  of  this  amount 
wdl  be  issued  in  exchange  at  par  for  the  present  8  per 
eent  twelve-year  gold  notes  of  the  companv,  dated  ,Jan.  1, 
1921,  and  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Beaver  Products 
Company,  Inc.,  with  a  net  book  value  of  $1(5, .500,000  will 
be  pledged  as  collateral  for  the  new  notes.  The  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies  a.s  reorganized  will 
consi.st  of  preferred  stock  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  and 
22.5,000  shares  of  common  stock.  It  is  announced  that  the 
delivery  of  the  new  s,-euritics  and  various  pavments  to  be 
made  under  the  n<w  plan  will  be  made  on  or  about  .Fulv 
1.  B.  L.  Worden,  who  founded  and  built  up  the  Laekawana 
Bridge  Company,  will  be  president  of  both  companies  W 
W.  I'.  MacGlashan  will  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Beaver  Board  Companies,  .7.  H.  Anderson  will  be  Vice- 
resident  of  the  Beaver  Products  Companv,  Inc.,  John  A 
Logan  and  William  K.  .Shearer  will  he "  viee-presidents; 
I  he  aunpanys  Canadian  i.ropertics  will  he  consolidated 
as  a  Canadian  corporation  or  Canadian  corporations,  the 
voting  stock  of  whieh  will  he  eontrolled  bv  Beaver 
1  roduets. 


Numerous  requests  for  reservations  at  Atlantic  Citv 
hotels  during  the  eomiuj,.  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion o(  (orrugated  and  Fibre  Uox  .Manufacturers  are 
reaching  Secretary  Treasurer  H.  C.  Tamlin.  The  conven- 
tion this  year  is  to  be  held  .(uly  IS.  1.9  and  20  at  the 
I  raymore  Motel. 
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Text   Books  Reviewed  by  Bryant 

The  i'olldwiiifi-  L-onuiR'iits  on  Wiluiiu'  I!  nl'  the  Icxtbooks 
ill  tlu'  ^Hauufaclure  of  Pulp  ami  Paper  liave  been 
i-eceived  from  O.  V.  Bryant,  chairman  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  association  and  chief 
chemist  for  Vfie  Laurentide  Co.  He  lias  had  a  wide 
mill,  hilxiratory,  and  teac^iing  experience. 

With  very  few  exceptions  there  have  been  no  really 
up-to-date  books  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 
Within  the  past  two  years  at  least  two  new  books  have 
appeared  which  have  been  decided  additions  to  the 
literature  on  the  art.  These  books  have  dealt  more  or 
less  fully  willh,  certain  pha-ses  of  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to 
be  expert  in  every  phase  of  the  industi'v  so  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  author  to  write  a  complctf  text  on  pulp 
and  paper  making. 

This  fact  has  been  realized  in  the  preparation  of  Vol. 
3  of  "The  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper"  and  the 
Editor  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion have  wisely  followed  the  policy  of  Ihaving  each 
process  written  by  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  particular  phase  with  which  he  was  dealing.  The 
i-esult  has  been  an  up-to-date,  minute  and  reliable  text 
book. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  sections,  each  section 
dealing  with  a  separate  and  distinct  plhase  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  wood  pulp.  Each  section  has  been  written 
by  a  man  well  known  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industrj- 
and  recognized  as  an  authority  on  his  subject. 

The  first  section  is  very  fittingly  devoted  to  "The 
Properties  of  Wood".  It  is  divided  in  two  parts,  the 
first  dealing  with  t.he  "Structural,  Microscopical  and 
Physical  Properties  of  Wood"  and  the  second  covering 
the  "Chemical  Properties  of  Wood". 

Part  1  was  written  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Lee,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Timber  Physics  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  well- 
known  authority  on  wood  structure.  The  section  is 
well  written,  very  clear  in  its  descriptions  and  profu.se- 
ly  illustrated.  The  photomicrographs  in  this  section 
are  of  the  finest  t.hat  have  appeared  in  any  publication. 
T.he  text  contains  a  wealth  of  data  compiled  from  many 
sources  on  tihe  structure  of  wood,  fibre  lengths  of  various 
species,  specific  gravity,  etc.  For  tIhe  benefit  of  those 
wishing  to  go  more  thoroughly  into  the  subject  a  very 
vahui.ble  bibliography  /las  been  ajipended. 

Part  2  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Steplhenson,  the 
Editor  of  the  Textbooks,  and  ^Ii".  R.  W.  Hovey,  former- 
ly in  cjiarge  of  the  Division  of  Pulp  and  Paper  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada.  In  this 
section,  the  chemistrv  of  wood  is  treated  in  sufficient 
detail  for  the  reader  to  obtain  a  good  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Tables  giving  the  general  proper- 
ties of  various  woods  are  included.  A  good  bibliography 
and  a  glossai-y  accompany  tliis  section. 

The  "Preparation  of  Pulp  wood"  is  the  subject  of  the 
third  section.  This  section,  ])repared  by  Mr.  S.  Roy 
Turner,  covers  the  treatment  of  the  wood  from  the  time 
it  reac.hes  the  mill  until  it  is  in  shape  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  groundwood  mill  or  the  chemical  pulp  plant. 
Descriptions  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  cut-up  mill 
and  ihe  wood  room,  such  as  sla.shers,  conveyors,  bark- 
ing drums,  bark  presses,  barkers,  chippers,  cruslheif,  re- 
chippers  and  chip   screens  are  given.     This  section   is 


\rry   well   wrillcii  Mild  the  descriptions  and  cuts  of  ap- 
jiiirMliis  ;iri'  c.xcccdingly  clear. 

Seel  ion  .!,  dealing  with  the  "  Manufactui-e  of  Meclian- 
ical  PmIj)"  was  written  by  a  nian  well  versed  in  the 
sul)j('cl,  Mr.  H.  J.  Buiicke  of  the  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.  Mr.  liuncke  has  covered  the  ground  very 
thoroughly.  After  giving  a  general  descrii)tion  of  tlie 
process  he  i)rocecds  to  describe  various  types  of  grind- 
ers used,  metlhods  of  producing  different  grades  of  pulp 
;uid  the  ((ualities  tiiat  the  various  grades  of  pulp  possess. 
Considerable  space  is  also  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
grindstones.  The  layout  of  a  complete  pulp  mill  is 
S^own  and  described  and  the  correct  operation  of  such 
a  mill  discussed.  Tlie  cuts  in  this  section  are  excellent 
aiul  particularly  suited  to  fit  the  text.  One  or  two  of 
the  euts  have  suffered  frcmi  over-much  reduction  but 
these  cuts  are  so  clear  that  tIhe  details  can  be  brought 
out  with  an  ordinary  reading  glass. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  "^Manufacture  of 
Sulphite  Pulp,"  Section  4,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Bjarne 
Johnsen  who.se  wide  experience  in  various  mills  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  wood  and  of  the 
pulp  processes  has  enabled  him  to  make  this  section  one 
of  the  best  in  the  book.  He  describes,  briefly,  the  Ihistory 
of  the  process  and  takes  up  the  preparation  of  the  cook- 
ing acid  with  a  complete  discussion  of  the  various  types 
of  apparatus  employed.  T^e  cooking  process  next 
receives  attention.  Here,  besides  complete  descriptions 
of  digesters,  fittings,  pressure  regulators,  etc.,  the 
routine  of  a  typical  cooking  operation  is  discussed.  The 
section  is  profusely  illustrated  and  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
valuable  and  interesting  in  the  book  and  a  distinct  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  on  the  sulphite  cooking  process. 

The  "Manufacture  of  Soda  Pulp,"  by  Arthur  B. 
Larc^iar  is  dealt  with  in  Section  5.  A  very  clear 
description  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  cooking 
liquor  is  first  taken  up  and  various  metjiods  of  separa- 
ting the  caustic  liquor  from  the  lime  mud  are  discussed 
at  some  length.  The  cooking  process  is  then  explained 
and  under  this  heading  descriptions  of  digesters,  blow 
pits,  etc.  are  given,  together  with  a  very  clear  outline 
of  the  cooking  operations.  TIhe  washing  of  the  pulp  and 
evaporation  of  the  black  liquor  next  receives  attention 
and  here  is  found  a  very  good  description  of  multiple 
effect  evaporation.  Burning-  and  leaching  of  t^ie  black 
ash  is  then  described.  This  section  contains  many  illus- 
trations, several  tables  and  much  valuable  data  "on  the 
process. 

Section  6,  "Manufacture  of  Sulphate  Pulp."  by  Karl 
M.  Thorsen  is  another  outstanding  feature  in  this  book. 
It  is  clear  and  conei.se  and  a  very  valuable  piece  of  work. 
After  discussing  the  object  of  the  process,  tIhe  wood 
used,  size  of  chips,  character  of  fibre  etc.  the  author 
takes  up  the  preparation  of  the  cooking  liquor.  Here 
the  causticizing  process,  the  effect  of  the  chemicals  in 
the  liquor  and  the  removal  and  disposal  of  the  sludge 
are  described.  The  cooking  process  is  tlhen  dealt  witli 
in  a  very  comprehensive  manner.  Tjie  operations  in 
the  diffuser  room  next  receive  attention  and  a  very 
clear  and  complete  description  of  a  diffuser  and  its 
operation  is  given.  Xext,  various  types  of  evaporatoi-s 
are  discussed  and  the  principles  of  evaporation  are 
dealt  with.  A  comprehensive  description  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  furnace  room  and  the  apparatus  employed 
completes  the  description  of  the  process.  An  appendix 
dealing  with  methods  of  analysis  and  the  reclamation 
of  by-products  l)rings  this  section  to  an  end.  Like  the 
ot.her  sections,  this  one  contains  a  large  number  of  cuts 
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..f  apparatus  .-t.'.  as  xvll  as  a  laigr  aniount  t.f  valuable 
data. 

Section  7  deals  with  the  Treatment,  of  I'ull'  •  This 
portion  of  the  book  wa-s  written  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Mason  of 
the  Laurentide  Company,  Limited.  This  section  takes 
up  the  methods  of  screenino;  all  kinds  of  wood  pulp  and 
contains  excellent  cuts  and  descriptions  of  the  various 
types  of  apparatus  employed.  The  slushing  or  deckering 
of  stock  is  next  described  and  metlhods  of  regulating 
consistency  are  explained.  Very  good  descriptions  of 
wet  machines,  save-alls,  bydraulic  presses  and  drying 
machines,  with  excellent  cuts  illustrating  the  principles 
involved  are  also  given  in  this  section.  This  portion 
of  the  text,  like  the  section  on  groundwood,  has  suffered 
somewhat  from  too  great  a  reduction  of  the  cuts. 

Section  8  on  the  "Refining  and  Testing  of  Pulp"  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Part  1,  dealing  with  the  "Re- 
fining of  Pulp,"  was  written  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Kloss;  Part 
2,  taking  up  tihe  "Testing  of  Pulp"  was  prepared  by 
Max  Kline. 

Various  types  of  refiners  suc.ii  as  the  ball  mill,  the 
disc  refiner,  the  koUergang,  the  stone  roll  beater  and  the 
Jordan  are  very  clearly  described  with  suitable  cuts  in 
Part  1. 


Part  2  lakes  up  the  standard  uietliods  adopted  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  sampling  and  deter- 
mining the  moisture  in  pulp,  the  examination  of  fibres, 
the  sedimentation  te.st  and  methods  of  testing  the 
strength  and  color  of  pulp.  Chemical  tests  such  as  bleadh 
consumption,  ash,  resin  and  oxy-cellulose  determinations 
and  the  resistant  cellulose  test  are  described  in  detail. 

Section  9,  "Bleacbing  of  Pulp,"  by  H.  H.  Hanson, 
begins  with  the  clhemi.stry  of  bleach  liquor  and  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching  powder  and  electrolytic 
bleach.  The  preparation  of  the  bleach  liquor  and  the 
bleaching  operation,  with  full  de.scriptions  of  the  ap- 
paratus employed,  are  then  taken  up.  There  follow 
complete  directions  for  carrying  out  .the  analysis  of 
bleaching  powder  and  bleadh  liquor. 

A  carefully  prepared  and  complete  index  covering 
the  whole  volume  has  been  prepared  and  this  greatly 
enhances  its  value  for  reference  purposes. 

Vol.  3  of  "The  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper"  has 
been  awaited  with  more  than  ordinar.y  interest,  as  it  is 
the  first  book  of  the  .series  dealing  directly  witb  the 
manufacturing  process;es.  It  has  been  some  time  in  ap- 
pearing, but  now  tHiat  it  is  here  we  f*l  that  it  has  been 
worth  waiting  for.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  it  is  the 
best  book  available  on  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp. 


EXPORTS  OF  PAPER  AND  PULP  FROM  FINLAND 

From  U.  S.  Consul  Leslie  A.  Davis,  Helsingfors, 
April  24. 
The  exports  of  paper  from  Finland  in  ^lareli  were 
twice  as  great  as  for  February,  amounting  to  U),.'i77 
tons,  which  brings  the  total  exports  of  paper  during  the 
first  three  months  of  tliis  year  up  to  iO,677  tons.  The 
greater  part  of  this  was  newsprint.  The  severe  winter 
continued  to  hamper  shipping,  as  foreign  ships  were 
unable  to  come  after  goods  previously  sold.  The  exports 
would  probably  have  been  about  .5,000  tons  greater  had  the 
ice  not  formed  an  obstacle.  The  aniount  of  paper  exported 
in  March,  1921,  was  6,7.59  tons,  and  the  total  for  the 
first  quarter  of   1921    was  20,268  tons. 

The  situation  in  the  paper  industries  is  considered 
satisfactory,  the  demand  in  Finland  and  abroad  having 
greatly  increased  as  compared  with  last  spring.  Most 
of  the  recent  exports  have  gone  to  Russia  and  England, 
although  small  quantities  have  gone  to  F'rance. 

Prices  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Some  varie- 
ties of  paper  have  changed  in  price,  however,  due  to  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  certain  chemicals  needed  in 
their  manufacture. 

There  are  good  prospects  for  continued  production. 
Stocks  both  abroad  and  in  Finland  are  small,  and  the 
sales  which  have  been  made  have  been  sliortiieriod  ones, 
due  naturally  to  the  critical  financial  conditions.  It  is 
thought  that  the  demand   will   be   still   greater  in  the   fall. 

Increased  Exports  of  Cardboard 

The  export  of  cardboard  shows  a  decided  increase  in 
quantity  in  comparison  with  last  year,  but  the  prices  have 
remained  about  the  same.  The  exports  during  March 
amounted  to  1,464  tons,  and  those  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  to  3,6.52  tons.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1920  were  .506  and   l,80t  tons,  respectively. 

Exports  of  groundwood  continue  to  be  small,  amount- 
ing to  only  ],il.'}  tons  of  dry  pulp  in  March  and  6,498 
tons  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  \o  wet  pulp 
has  been  exported  this  year.  The  corresponding  figures 
for   1921   were  380  and  2,1.58  tons,  respectively. 

The  markets  have  continued  dull,  and  prices  have  further 
decreased,  the  present  prices  being  about  .50  per  cent 
lower    than    those    in    December.      One    of    the    principal 


factors  tending  to  decrease  prices  of  groundwood  has  been 
the  appearance  of  the  Canadian  product  on  the  European 
markets.  Formerly  Canada  sold  its  groundwood  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  Scandivanian  countries  and  Fin- 
land sold  to  England  and  France.  The  reverse  is  now 
the  case.  The  Scandinavian  countries  at  present  are  sell- 
ing chiefly  to  the  LTnited  States. 

Trading  circles  hold  the  o|)inion  that  the  groundwood 
markets  will  improve  in  the  near  future,  as  stocks  already 
purchased  have  been  consumed,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
users  of  this  article  will  buy  for  transportation  during 
next  open  water.  It  is  also  thought  that  increased  de- 
mand will  increase  prices.  The  inland  trade  also  has 
improved,  the  sales  so  far  this  year  amounting  to  from 
4.000  to  .5.000  tons. 

Finnish  Trade  in  Chemical  Wood  Pulp 

The  total  ex|)orts  of  cheniical  wood  pulp  in  March 
amounted  to  1.3,26.5  tons — twice  as  much  as  in  February. 
Of  this  quantity,  10,292  tons  were  sulphite  and  2,973  tons 
sulphate.  The  total  quantities  of  chemical  pulp  exported 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1922  amounted  to  2.5,298  tons,  of 
which  19. .551  tons  were  sulphite  and  .5,747  tons  were  sul- 
phate. The  exports  during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  were  considerably  smaller,  amounting  to  only  12,026 
tons,  of  which  10,324  tons  were  sul})liite  and  1,702  tons 
were  sulphate. 

Ice  conditions  liave  also  hampered  shipments  of  chemical 
pulp.  Two  Americ.in  ships,  wliicli  were  to  load  6,000  tons 
of  cellulose  at  Hango,  had  to  remain  in  Reval,  Esthonia. 
It  is  likely  that  .Vpril  figures  for  exports  of  chemical  pulp 
will  be  greater  than   the   March   figures. 

The  decrease  in  prices,  which  began  at  the  first  of  the 
year,  continued  in  March.  This  was  due  largely  to  com- 
petition in  the  F,uro])ean  markets  from  the  other  Scandina- 
vian countries  and  Canada. 

The  demand  for  ehemiial  pul|)  has  been  brisk  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  country  Finland  sends  most  of  its 
l)roduct.  The  demand  from  England  has  been  slight. 
Japan  is  a  new  market  for  this  article,  and  considerable 
sales  were  made  to  that  country  the  latter  part  of  last 
year.  .So  far  the  sales  have  been  effected  through  Ger- 
man and  .Scandinavian  intermedi.iries,  but  it  is  ex|)ected 
to  establish  direct  connections  with  that  country. — Com- 
merce Rejjorts. 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  REPORT 
ON  NEWSPRINT 

'I'lii-  avcrajio  ])r()(liution  ol  total  luwsjirint  and  standard 
news,  based  iijton  tile  total  comliiiu-d  production  for  the 
vcars  liU"  to  1 02 1 .  inclusive,  amounted  to  llt.ttO  tons  of 
total  newsjirint  and  10:3,{)88  tons  of  standard  news,  for  a 
period  correspondinj;  to  May.  The  actual  production  for 
.May.  1!)22.  amounted  to  r29,.050  tons  of  total  newsprint 
and  r20.(i")4  tons  of  standard  news,  which,  for  total  news- 
l)rlnt  was  \i  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the  five-year- 
period  and  for  standard  news  1  6  per  cent  above  the  average. 

Tlie  i)roduetion  of  newsprint  for  May.  1922,  compared 
with  ^lay.  1921,  shows  an  increase,  amounting  to  about 
65  per  cent  for  both  total  newsprint  and   standard  news. 

The  production  for  May.  1922.  cora))ared  with  May, 
1920,  sliows  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  for  both  total  news- 
print and  standard  news. 

The  jiroduction  for  May,  1922,  compared  with  May, 
1919,  shows  an  increase  of  2.3  per  cent  for  total  newsprint 
and  25  per  cent,  for  standard  news. 

Tlie  prodiietion  for  May,  1922,  compared  with  May, 
1918,  shows  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  for  total  newsprint 
and  28  per  cent  for  standard  news. 

ilill  stocks  of  both  total  newsprint  and  standard  news 
decreased  during  May,  1922. 

The  imports  of  newsprint  for  April,  1922,  were  12,591 
tons  more  tlian  for  April,  1921.  Of  this,  Canada's  increase 
was  about  11.000  tons,  Germany  1,100,  and  Finland  1,700 
tons — each  about  100  per  cent,  increase.  Imports  from 
Sweden  fell  off  a  little.  The  exports  for  April,  1922,  were 
2.0(57  tons  more  than  for  April.  1921. 

Publishers'  stocks  decreased  1,200  tons  during  the  month. 
.\verage  daily  tonnage  used  during  May  was  265  tons  less 
tlian  the  average  used  in  April. 

Publishers'  stocks  and  transit  tonnage  on  May  31st  re- 
presented 34  days  supply  at  the  existing  rate  of  consump- 
tion. 

Publishers'  and  Jobbers'  total  stocks  and  tonnage  in 
transit  on  May  31st  aggregated  191,657  tons. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  standard  news  by  metro- 
politan dailies  using  between  one-half  and  three-fourths  of 
a  million  tons  annually,  for  May  1922,  when  compared  with 
May,  1921,  shows  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  and  an  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent,  when  compared  with  ^lay,  1920. 

The  above  metropolitan  dailies  held  58  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  weighted  average  price  of  contract  deliveries  from 
domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  May,  1922,  f.o.b.  mill, 
in  carload  lots,  for  standard  news  in  rolls  was  $3,541  per 
100  pounds.  This  weighted  average  is  based  upon  May 
deliveries  of  about  47,000  tons  on  contracts  involving  a 
total  tonnage  of  approximately  5-34.000  tons  of  undelivered 
paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  weighted  average  contract  prices  based  on  deliveries 
from  Canadian  mills  of  about  24,000  tons  off  standard  roll 
news  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill,  in  May.  1922,  was  $3,501 
per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  average  is  based  upon  the 
May  deliveries  on  contracts  fnvolving  about  222,000  tons 
of  undelivered  Canadian  paper. 

The  weighted  average  market  price  for  May,  of  Stand- 
ard roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill,  based  upon  domestic 
purchases  totalling  about  10.000  tons,  was  $3,548  per  100 
pounds. 


(irouiid  Wood  ])ulp  stocks  equal  40  days'  average  out- 
put,  a   considerable   increase   during   the   month. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  9  days  average 
output,  a  decrease. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  6  days'  average  out- 
put, a  slight  increase. 

Easy  Bleaching  .sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  7  days'  aver- 
age output,  an  increase. 

Mitschcrlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  9  days'  average 
outimt,  a  large  decrease. 

Sulphite  mill  stocks  c(iual  1  |.  davs'  average  output,  a 
slight  decrease.  "  &  1       - 

Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  7  days'  average  output,  a 
large  decrease. 

Mill  .stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pulj)"  equal  3  days' 
average  output,  a  decrease. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  21  days'  average 
outinit  the  tonnage  on  hand  is  20,000  tons  greater  than  at 
Ai)ril  .30,  but  this  increase  is  less  than  the  increase  in  stocks 
of  ground  wood  by  3,000  tons. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  during  May  sliows  a  vcrv  sa- 
tisfactory decrease. 

The  tonnage  of  groundwood  imports  doubled  in  April 
1922  over  April  1921  while  imports  of  chemical  pulp 
were  nearly  4  times  as  great.  The  largest  percent- 
age increase  was  in  bleached  sulphite. 


U.  S.  Imports  More  Paper  For  Less  Money 

Stocks  of  book,  wrapjiing.  tine,  tissue,  and  hanging  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  increa.sed  during 
the  months,  of  .May.  Stocks  of  all  grades  rejiorted  by 
manufacturers  at  the  end  of  May  amounted  to  289,9.32  toii, 
including  the  .stocks  at  terminal  and  delivery  points.  In 
addition  to  these  stocks,  jobbers  and  publishers  reported 
newsprint  stocks  and  tonnage  in  transit  aggregatino-  19]  - 
657  tons. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  mills  on 
May  31,  with  their  average  daily  production,  based  upon 
the  combined  production  for  1918  to  1921,  inclusive,  the 
figures  show  that: 

Newsprint  paper  mill  stocks  equal  6  days'  average  out- 
put. 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  13  days'  avrage  output. 
Paper  Board  mill  stocks  equal   10  days'  average  output. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  30  days'  average  out- 
put. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  6  days'  average  output. 
Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  35  days'  average  output. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  19  days'  average  output. 
Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  22  days'  average  output. 
Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  1 1  days'  avt>rage 
output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  24  days'  average 
output. 

Total  paper  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  about  14 
days'  average  output. 

The  value  of  imports  of  paper  for  April  1922  was  $5,- 
717,861  compared  with  $7,859,571  for  April  1921,  but  the 
amounts  in  tons  were  distinctly  larger  for  newsprint  and 
book  jjaper  and  decidedly  smaller  for  wrapping.  The 
value  of  exports  was  $1,773,157  in  April  1922  and  $1,894,- 
619  in  April  1921. 


PULP  STOCKS  INCREASE  IN  U.  S. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  liaiul  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily  pro- 
duction based  on  the  reports  covering  the  years  1917.  1921, 
inclusive,  the  figures  of  the  Federal  'Trade  Commission  show 
that: 


OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Dealers  in  New  York 
continue  to  quote  6  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for 
No.  1  manilla  rope  and  report  having  little  difficulty  in 
securing  mill  orders  at  this  price  basis.  Demand  for  old 
rope  is  active  and  it  must  be  said  available  supplies  appear 
to  be  light.  Old  bagging  is  qui.-t  and  moving  only  in 
routine  quantities. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  TURNING  CORNER 

(From  Our  liimdoii  ("orrespoiidont) 
London.  -Fune  27,  lit22.— There  is  a  temporary  brisk- 
ness in  British  paper  and  pulp  eircles,  and  mill-owners 
feel  tjiey  are  getting:  round  the  corner  in  the  direction 
of  a  briVhter  outlook.  "  We  must  not  crow  yet,  as  we 
are  not  out  of  the  wood,"  said  (me  to  me  this  week.  "The 
past  losses  and  bad  trade  Ihave  to  wiped  out.  and  made 
up  for."  If  the  home  trade  was  doing  as  well  as  the 
export,  at  present,  sellers  would  feel  more  happy. 

A  little  sequel  to  the  Australian  preference  for  Bri- 
tii-lh  paper  was  revealed  the  other  day.  Aberdeen  sellers 
have  played  no  .small  part  in  securing  the  preference 
and  the  "other  day  the  steamer  "Gabriella"  sailed  out 
of  the  .harlwr  for" Sydney  with  1,400  tons  of  newsprint. 
The  paper  was  made  at  tihe  Donside  Paper  Co.  Ltd., 
and  though  I  have  not  the  information  definitely,  I 
may  assume  that  Canadian  pulp  was  largely  used  in 
making  the  shipment  for  the  Australians.  So  it  is 
"Empire  product"  and  this  is  tjie  first  big  shipment 
of  paper  direct  from  Aberdeen  to  Australia.  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  sellers  are  now  visiting  London 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  representation  of  British 
mills  in  the  Antipodes. 

Wiggins,  Teape  &  Co. 

I  have  the  Directors'  report  from  "Wiggins,  Teape  & 
Co  (1919)  Ltd.,  befote  me  and  it  gives  a  slight  insight 
into  some  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  faced.  The 
Directors  regret  the  results  of  t^e  company  are  so 
meagre,  but  they  are  glad  to  report  a  balance  on  the 
right  side.  The  preference  dividend  has  beeii  paid,  but 
no  distribution  is  recommended  on  the  ordinary  sihares 
which  for  1920  received  5  p.c.  A  claim  has  been  made 
against  the  Government  in  respect  of  the  fall  in  stock 
values  and  the  Directors  anticipate  when  the  figures 
Jtiave  been  fully  settled  with  the  Inland  Revenue  that 
there  will  be  a  substantial  surplus  to  be  added  to  the 
amount  carried  forward.  The  report  adds:  "The  new 
photographic  base  paper  mill  was  not  completed  until 
late  in  1921,  and  it  was  not  until  early  this  year  that 
jn-oduction  began  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  spite  of  the 
trade  depression,  however,  the  number  of  orders  re- 
ceived and  the  customers  on  the  books  have  increased." 

This  report  is  typical  of  what  many  of  t.iie  British 
mills  (have  endured,  between  Government  taxation  on 
one  side  and  depression  in  trade  on  the  other. 

Pulp  Imports 

Imports  of  groundwood  (moist)  in  ilay  more  than 
doubled  those  of  April.  The  total  shipments  were  58,- 
364  tons  from  all  sources,  compared  wMth  24.328  tons  in 
April  and  22,21.5  tons  in  May,  1921.  It  is  certainly 
good  news  for  the  pulp  mills. 

The  countries  supplying  were  as  follows: — From 
Canada,  3,.536  tons  (13,.536  tons  in  May,  1921)  ;  Sweden, 
8,590  tons  (nil):  Norway.  4.5,914  tons  (8,518  tons): 
other  countries  324  tons  (nil).  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Norway  landed  good  supplies  during  the  month. 

For  the  five  months.  January — May,  the  total  ship- 
ments reached  141,224  tons,  compared  with  109,391 
tons  in  1921. 

Bleached  sulphite  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  980 
tons  in  May,  a  reduction  of  17  tons  on  April,  compared 
with  357  tons  received  from  Norway  and  Canada  in 
1921.  The  five  montlhs'  supplies  are  only  6,433  Ions, 
an  increase  of  1.278  over  1921. 


Unbleached  sulphite  was  received  as  follows: — From 
Finland  6,764  tons  (10  tons  in  May,  1921)  ;  Sweden,  9,- 
911  tons  (9.181  tons)  :  Norway,  9,115  tons  (2,996  tons)  ; 
Germany,  392  tons  (3,554  tons)  ;  Canada  and  other 
countries  95  tons  (1,597  tons).  Total  26,277  tons,  com- 
pared with  17,338  tons  in  ]\lay,  1921  and  for  the  five 
montllis  73,641  tons  compared  with  51,945  tons  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1921. 

Prices  for  groundwood  are  (pioted  on  a  higher  level 
in  London.  A  good  many  contracts  have  recently  been 
entered  into. 

Paper  Exports 

The  exports  of  paper,  boards,  etc.  rose  to  1.54,649  cwt>s 
— the  highest  for  the  year — compared  with  138,174  cwts 
in  April,  and  74,334  cwts.  in  May  last  year.  Last  month's 
figures  denote  a  change  for  the  better  and  the  improve- 
ment was  reflected  in  the  pulp  market.  In  printing 
paper  and  newsprint  sihipments  to  overseas  markets, 
the  increase  is  considerable.  100.811  cwts.  for  May, 
which  is  about  one-third  of  five  months'  shipments,  and 
a  remarkable  feature  of  the  figures  is  tjrie  increased 
supplies  for  Canada.  Last  year  the  Dominion  bought 
about  2  tons  of  printing  paper  and  last  month  no  less 
than  61  tons  left  for  Canadian  buyers.  Australia  took 
2,2721/2  tons  of  newsprint  in  IMay ;  in  May  last  year  the 
shipments  were  only  441/'2  tons. 

Exports  of  the  Britislh  mills  have  more  than  doubled 
last  year's  shipments,  which  is  a  good  sign.  Gradually 
and  slowly  the  rise  is  recorded  and  with  the  depressed 
conditions  abroad  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  silch 
a  state  of  things  should  exist. 

Paper  makers  are  now  enquiring  for  sul]ihite,  easy 
bleaching,  etc.,  and  prices  are  on  the  iipward  grade — 
outside  contracts,  of  course. 

Imports 

In  the  imports  Canada  is  now  in  tIhe  newsprint  list, 
but  Newfoundland  ha.s  sihipped  4,4191/2  tons  in  5  months. 
The  supplies  from  Canada  are  only  lOi/o  tons  in  May — 
the  first  for  the  year. 

Imports  from  all  countries  reached  895,  156  cwts, 
compared  with  708,822  cwts  in  April,  and  477,196  cwts 
in  May  1921. 

Large  .suj)plies  of  boards  have  arrived  from  Canada. 
Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  imports  is  the  large 
and  increased  supplies  from  Germany,  Finland,  and 
Austria  who  have  of  course,  robbed  Canada  of  the 
trade  in  the  British  market. 

The  great  engineering  dispute  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  settled  and  once  again  peace  reigns 
supreme,  except  for  the  unsettled  feeling  amongst  the 
printei-s.  The  engineers  have  held  up  a  lot  of  w-ork, 
principally  repair  work,  and  some  of  tthe  mills  had 
difficulty  in  getting  orders  executed.  However,  every- 
thing is  working  smoothly  again. 

Losing  Orders 

Mr.  Thomas  Tait,  )>apermaker,  contributes  an  interest- 
ing letter  to  the  newspapers  showing  how  orders  for 
Brittish  paper-makers  are  lost.  He  directs  attention 
to  the  ruinous  competition  wiiidh  is  being  met  with 
from  Continental  countries  with  low  rates  of  exchange 
and  states  that  he  was  given  an  opportunity  some  time 
ago  to  quote  for  several  days'  work,  and  as  he  was 
anxious  to  keep  his  papermaking  machinery  running 
over  the  whitsuntide  holidays  be  put  in  a  very  keen 
price,  which  apparentl.v  was  something  around  8  cents 
a  lb.    In  spite  of  his  endeavors  to  quote  as  low  as  pos- 
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sililc  111'  fiiiiiKl  liitcr  thai  tin-  order  jliad  jroiip  fn  Austria 
at  .j',4L'ent.s  per  lli.  delivered  lo  a  Scottisii  jiort. 

Continental  Paper 

Aeeoi'diii^  to  advices  from  Sweden  the  market  tliere 
shows  a  {rood  demand  lor  kraft,  wi-appin;^-  papers 
and  news])riiit — witli  priees  sliowinjr  a  stifrenin<j; 
tendeney.     Orders  for  other  classes  of  papers  are  diill. 

Gei-man  reports  show  that  priees  have  been  increased 
in  tlie  "Fatherland"'  and  newspapers  state  that  5  per 
cent  (if  Dieir  selliiijr  price  <roes  to  the  paper  manufac- 
tnrer.  Lately  the  (ierman  have  had  a  good  rim  of  orders 
and  they  add  I  hat  trade  is  not  slow. 

The  Paper  Industry 

To  give  an  accurate  review  of  tihe  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  present  in  the  Britisli  pajier  mills  would  nieau 
going  round  each  concern  separately  and  gauging  what 
things  were  like.  All  the  mills  are  not  alike  in  the 
matter  of  orders,  hut  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  the  British 
paper  mill  owner  is  making  a  desjierate  attempt  to  get 
trade  going  in  a  desperate  world.  He  is  up  against 
obstacles  tjiat  few  people  can  realise. 

Papermakers  in  England  are  not  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise ;  they  are  living  and  working  in  a  market  which 
is  economically  cut  down  to  the  barest  minimum  and 
then  the  wily  Teuton  or  Au.strian  will  step  in  with  a 
depreciated  rate  of  exchange  and  carry  away  the  plums 
to  the  foreign  mills.  How  many  Canadians  today  would 
like  to  endure  the  social  elements  of  a  Government  sys- 
tem wthieh  compelled  them  after  paying  the  wages  sjieet 
to  pay  out  in  stamps,  (affixed  to  a  card),  14  cents  each 
week  for  every  employee  under  a  wage  of  $25.  a  week. 
That  is  part  of  a  government  system  to  help  the  worker 
when  unemployed  and  sick.  And  periodically  an  In- 
spector from  the  Government  will  step  into  tIhe  mill 
office  and  a.sk  the  cashier  to  produce  the  cards  so  that 
he  may  see  the  stamps  are  properly  and  religiously 
affixed.  Calculate  what  14  cents  a  week  means  where 
there  are  over  1,000  workers  and  find  out  the  total  for 
the  year  and  the  orders  it  equals.  Wlien  all  is  said  and 
done  it  is  remarkable  how  tIhe  British  papermaker  can 
keep  himself  in  a  .state  of  solvency. 

With  so  many  nations  competing  in  a  market  and  with 
so  much  dum]H'd  and  cheap  paper  in  the  market  from 
foreign  mills  —  which  jiave  been  running  for  the  sake 
of  running  —  a  paper  maker,  or  his  seller,  must  have  a 
lynx  eye  to  foresee  "  what  tlie  other  fellow  is  doing." 
That  is  the  po.stion  in  England  today.  Export  is  the  onlv 
hope  and  the  only  salvation  of  the  mills.  Yet,  some  of 
the  big  concerns  pay  dividends.  How  thev  make  them 
suggests  the  discovery  af  Aladdin's  lamp.  " 

30,000   TONS    OF   PULP   BURNED 

.•\  most  unfortunate  fire  occured  early  this  week  at  Port 
Alfred,  Que.,  probably  causing  the  greatest  single  loss  of 
wood  pulp.  A  pile  containing  .30.000  tons  of  mechanical 
pulp  awaiting  transportation  to  England  and  other  coun- 
tries caught  fire  on  Sunday.  Most  of  the  buildings  near  by 
were  saved  but  the  loss  of  pulp  will  amount  to  very  nearly 
$1,000,000.  It  was  well  insured,  but  pulp  that  is  burned 
will  never  make  paper,  nor  pay  freight.  Two  steamers 
were  in  port,  ready  to  load  the  pulp  for  England  and 
France. 

Fortunately  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  which  suffered  the 
loss  has  several  thousand  tons  in  .storage  at  their  mills  and 
can  maintain  shipments.  The  sulphite  mill  of  the  Ha! 
Ha!  Bay  Sulphite  Co.  was  not  damaged,  and  22,000  tons 
of  sulphite  pulp  escaped  the  flames. 


IRELAND'S  PULP  AND  PAPER  IMPORTS 

The  imjiorts  of  pulp  into  Ireland  in  1!I20  were  about 
!.(),()()()  tons  valuer!  at  £821,800.  Of  this  amount  Bel- 
last  took  2,700  tons,  Dublin  0,200  tons,  and  Larne 
10,000  tons.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  quantitv  was  im- 
ported directly,  Sweden  .supidving  5,fi00  ton.s  Xorwav 
ijOO,  Canada  2.700,  Germany  1,400,  and  Russia  700 
tons. 

The  total  imjiorts  of  paper  were  82:^700  cwt.  valued 
at  £2,:i'«,0()().  Of  ihis  amount  :M  9.200  cwt.  entered  at 
Belfast,  432,200  at  Duldin,  32,000  at  Cork,  and  39,000 
cwt.  at  other  ports. 

The  tables  showing  the  direct  imports— that  is  from 
countries  other  than  (Jreat  Britain— show  two  classes 
whK'h  are  described  as  "i)acking"  and  "printing." 
(  onsidenng  the  former,  the  direct  imports  were  80  400 
ewt.  (valued  at  £241.100),  of  which  Sweden  supplied 
o2,800  cwt.,  Germany  13,500.  Belgium  5,100,  and  other 
countries  8,800  ewt.  The  direct  imports  of  the  latter 
were  107,100  ewt.  valued  at  £258,500,  of  which  Sweden 
exported  61,.)00  ewt..  Canada  28,400.  (Jermanv  IfiOOO 
and  other  countries  1.100  cwt. 

The  total  imports  of  cardboard  were  fi.GOO  cwt  (valued 
at  £36,700),  of  which  2,400  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast 
1..600  at  Dublin,  473  at  Cork,  and  571  cwt.  at  other  ports' 
the  direct  imports  were  13,000  evrt.  valued  at  £24  100 
of  which  Sweden  supplied  13,000  ewt.  and  other  coun- 
tries 448  cwt. 

The  total  imports  of  millboards  were  142  000  cwt 
valued  at  £305,600,  of  which  102,300  cwt  entered  at 
Belfast,  37,800  at  Dublin.  1.600  at  Cork  and  300  cwt 
at  other  ports.  Of  the  direct  imports  amountino-  to  24  - 
200  cwt.  (valued  at  £43,300),  Canada  supplied  16  100 
c\\-t.,  Xorway  7,300,  and  other  countries  800  cwt-. 

The  total  imports  of  strawboard  were  10  800  ewt 
(valued  at  £11.000).  of  which  none  entered  either  Bel- 
tast  or  Dublin;  1,100  cwt.  entered  at  Cork,  and  the 
balance  at  other  ports.  The  direct  imports  of  this  class 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  total  imports  and  are 
omitted. 

There  are  seven  paper  manufacturers  in  Ireland- 
tour  in  County  Dublin  and  three  in  Countv  Antrim 
-Commercial  Intelligence  Bulletin. 


WHEN  PAPER  IS  WANTED 

Details  of  the  following  inquiries  can  be  had  from 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  refer- 
ring by  number. — 

4921.  Paper. ~A  Cork  firm  of  paper  merchants  and 
distrdnitors  throughout  Ireland  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  manufacturers  of  kraft  paper  and  all  classes  of 
wrapping  paper,  al.'^o  all  classes  of  news  offcuts  Thev 
will  lodge  a  credit  in  any  bank  in  England  and  will  pa'v 
cash  on  receipt  of  goods.  Orders  of  25  to  50  tons  at  a 
time. 

4922.  P«pfr.— A  Belfa.st  firm  of  wholesale  stationers 
would  like  to  see  samples  of  Canadian  kraft  paper 
newsprint,  and  writing  paper. 

4923.  Paper.—X  paper  agent  in  Dublin  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  mills  making  newsprint  He 
sa.vs  he  can  place  large  orders  with  the  Dublin  dailies 
and  provincial  newspapers.  Cash  against  documents 
m  each  case. 

4924.  Wallpaper.—A  DubUn  firm  who  are  understood 
to  be  the  largest  distributors  of  wallpaper  in  Ireland 
might  be  interested  in  the  cheaper  lines  of  Canadian 
wallpaper,  which  must  be  22  inches  wide 


There  are  two  things  about  monev  that  worrv  us- 
where  it  is  going  to  and  where  it  is  coming  from." 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A.— Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw  Mate- 
rials and  Finished  Product. 
A-3  The  Use  of  "Rifatto"  In  the  Manufacture,  of  Pa- 
per Pulp     STEFAN0  1HPAI..MA.  Staz.   Sper.   Agrar. 
Ital.,  liii.  :i93-:594,  (1920) ;   Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  irJOb,  iS.'i-t. 
20    1921).    "Rifatto"  is   the  woody  residue    reniaiiiin-; 
after  the  extraction  of  the  juice  from  the  roots  of  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  glabra  Lin.   On  treatment  with    dilute  hydro 
chloric  acid  and  washing  witli  water,  fine  brownish  tili- 
cr.s  remain    which  are  decolorized  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  the  hypochlorites.  Air-dried  they  have  an 
ash  content  of  6  per  cent.,  mostly  carbonates,  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  phosphates  of  calcium,  sodium  and  potas- 
sium, with    silica  and    iron.    Containing    about    50  per 
cent,  of  crude  cellulose  it  is  well  adapted   for  the    pre- 
paration of  i)aper  pulp.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-14  The  Glarimeter— An  Instrument  for  Measuring 
the  Gloss  of  Paper,  h.  R.  IXGERSOLL.  J.  Optical  Soc. 
America,  v,  21:3-217,  (1921):  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  ail;i. 
(Nov.  10,  1921),  A  new  optical  system  for  the  earlier 
instrument  is  described.  Tlie  gloss  may  be  expressed 
directlv  in  terms  of  the  per  cent  of  polarization  or  m 
terms  of  the  readings  of  the  circle  in  ordinary  degrees 
which  ever  may  be  preferable.  Ordinary  magazine  pa- 
per shows  from  25  to  40".   -A.  P.  -C. 

A-15  The  Constitution  of  Cellulose  and  of  Cellobiose 
A  D.  VON  El'LER.  Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv,  977-978,998. 
(1921) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  764A,  (Nov.  15,  1921). 
A  structural  formula  for  cellulose  is  advanced  which  is 
in  agreement  Avith  its  constitution  as  a  high  molecular 
condensation  product  and  which  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  properties  of  its  derivatives  and  fission  prod- 
ucts. Two  variations  of  the  formula  are  proposed  which 
contain  the  p-uioxan  ring  of  Green 's  formula,  but  which 
have  the  advantage  over  the  latter  that  they  contain  a 
chain  of  hexose  molecules  of  any  desired  length.  The 
anihor  was  not  aware  of  the  work  of  Haworth  and 
Leitch  on  the  constitution  of  cellobiose  when  this  paper 
was  written.  -A.  P.  -C. 

E.— Sulphite  Manufacture  and  Equipment 
E-1  Analysis  of  Reclaimed  Cooking  Acid  for  Sul- 
phite Mills.  GOSTA  P.  (;EXi;EH(i.  Nekoosa-  EdwanU 
Paper  Co.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  15,  275.  2m, 
(April  13,  1922)  ;  Paper,  xxx,  No.  7,  122-123,  (April  19, 
1922)  ;  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  83-85,  (April  1922).  The  author 
recommends  tlie  following  scheme  of  analysis.  Total 
SO.,.  Dilute  20  cc.  of  liquor  to  500  cc. ;  measure  out  a 
convenient  amount  of  the  diluted  solution  out  of  a  50  cc. 
burette,  add  excess  of  sixteenth-normal  iodine  solution 
to  light' vellow  coloration,  and  titrate  back  with  the  liq- 
uor In  tile  burette.  Organic  Matter.  Add  50cc.  of  con- 
centrated hvdrochlorii'  acid  to  50  cc.  of  liquor,  evapor- 
ate to  drvne.ss,  take  up  with  5  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  100  cc.  of  water,  boil  10  minutes,  filter  hot,  wash 
six  times  with  hot  water,  dry  at  105°C  and  weigh  as  or- 
ganic matter.  Sulphur  Trioxide.  Boil  tlie  filtrate  from 
tlie  determination  of  •■orgiinic  matter"  for  5  minutes, 
add  50  ee.  of  barium  chlori<ii'  solution,  boil  five  minutes 
longer.  alloAV  to  settle  overnight,  filter,  wash,  ignite  and 
weigh.  Lime  as  Calcium  Sulphate.  .Multiply  the  amount 
of  sulphur  Irioxidr  r.ninil  by  0.7.  SO,  and  CaO  com- 
bined as  Calcium  Monosulphite.  To  50  cc.  of  li(|uor  add, 
droj)  by  drop,   witli  constant  stirring,    15  cc.  of  26  per 


cent,  ammonia  and  allow  to  settle  for  10  minutes,  Fil- 
ter, wash  with  three  25-cc.  portions  of  14  per  cent,  am- 
monia, wash  the  precipitate  into  a  500  cc.  flask,  add  5 
cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  to  the 
mark,  tran.sfer  to  a  burette  and  titrate  against  six- 
teenth-normal iodine  as  in  the  determination  of  total 
SO.,.  SO.,  multiplied  by  0.S75  gives  CaO  combined  as 
calcium  monosnlphite.  Free  SO..  Substract  the  com- 
bined SO.,  from  the  total  SO.,,  total  Lime.  The  deter- 
minations of  CaO  combined  with  SO.,  and  with  SO,,  are 
checked  bv  diluting  20  cc.  of  liquor  to  200  cc,  boiling 
with  hvdroehloric^cid  to  drive  off  SOj,  and  precipita- 
ting tlie  lime  as  oxalate  in  the  usual  manner.  Results  oF 
a  series  of  tests  are  given,  showing  that  the  average  er- 
ror is  -f  2.3  and  -1.8  per  cent  respectively.   -A.  P.  -C. 

E-1  Concerning  the  Analysis  of  Raw  Sulphite  Acd. 
KCDOLK  SIEHEH.  Ti-anslal  ion  by  Carl  L.  Fmeman 
and  W  E  Bvron  Baker  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  No.  15, 
277-283.  (April  13,  1922)  :  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  271-277,  (i\Iay 
1922)  :  Also,  translation  by  C.  J.  West  in  Paper,  xxvni. 
No  5,  24-27,  (April  6,  1921).  Results  are  given  of  a 
comparative  investigation  into  the  practical  usefulness 
of  old  and  new  methods  of  analyzing  sulphite  liquors. 
Of  the  new  methods  Sander's,  and  of  the  old  a  modifica- 
tion of  IlolnCs,  are  practical,  and  these  are  recommeml- 
ed  for  the  mill  Ealioratory  ai'.d  for  the  mill  itself.  -A.  P. 
-C 

E-1  Determination  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  and  Trioxide 
in  Burne.r  Gases.  K.  DIECK^MANN.  Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv, 
885,(1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  37,  (Jan.  10,  1922).  _E. 
Beri  has  claimed  that  the  absorption  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  trioxide  in  gas  mixtures  by  caustic  soda  is  uncer- 
tain and  recommends  the  addition  of  stannous  ehloriile 
to  the  absorbent.  Values  are  given  for  7  analyses  wliidi 
indicate  that  caustic  soda  alone  is  a  satisfactory  absorb- 
ent if  the  absiu'ption  takes  place  in  the  wash  bottle  re- 
commended by  Schilling.  It  is  true,  as  Berl  claimed, 
tliat  the  results  are  likely  to  be  a  little  too  low  for  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  a  little" high  for  sulpliur  trioxide;  but 
the  average  value  of  the  per  cent  by  volume  of  sulphur 
dioxide  was  only  7.96  when  stannous  chloride  was  used 
with  the  caustic  soda  and  7.87'when  caustic  soda  alone 
was  used.    -A.  P.  -C. 

E-2  Sulphur  In  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  GEORGE 
BARSKY,  Columbia  Univ.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No. 
15,  315-323,  (April  13,  1922).  An  investigation  into  the 
form  of  combination  of  the  sulphur  in  sulphite  waste 
liquor.  ••Free  SO,"  is  the  sum  of  the  sulphurous  acid, 
the  bisulphite,  and  the  sulphite  (all  expressed  as  SO,). 
It  is  usually  determined  with  standard  iodine  and 
starch  indicator.  The  effect  of  dilution  on  the  end  point 
varies  directly  as  the  dilution,  as  it  represents  the 
amount  of  standard  solution  required  for  the  titration 
of  amounts  of  pure  water.  The  amount  of  free  SO,  in- 
creases with  the  dilution  at  a  decreasing  rate,  showing 
that  there  is  present  some  very  unstable  form  of  com- 
bination of  S0„.  The  smallness  of  the  increase  shows 
that  it  is  present  in  small  amounts  or  that  an  equilibri- 
um exists  between  the  free  and  combined  SO,  and  that 
the  equilibrium  conditions  arc  satisfied  by  small  con- 
centrations of  SO,.  Profound  decomposition  of  SO.,- 
bearing  .substances  occurs  when  waste  liquor  is  heated 
to  even  a  moderate  temperature.  For  strictly  concord- 
ant results  the  free  SO,  must  be  titrated  at  a  low  tern- 
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iKTiiliirc,  and  pri't'cialily  at  lln>  saiiio  tt-mperaliire  every 
liiiii'.  This  is  most  easily  done  l>y  addiii"?  iee  to  the  solu- 
tion, the  error  of  dilution  thus  caused  hein;,'  nejilifirihie. 
■•Loosely  eomhined  SO."  is  that  whieh  is  readily  re- 
moved from  the  orf^anie  nioleeule  hy  treatinjr  with  al- 
kali solution.  For  this  determination,  the  mixture  of 
liquor  and  alkali  solution  nuist  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  water.bath  at  least  ten  minutes,  to  obtain  concord- 
ant results.  At  room  temperature,  the  reaction  between 
liquor  and  alkali  comes  to  a  final  equilibrium  in  about 
10  minutes.  When  the  temperature  is  raised  to  that  of 
the  wat^r  bath,  an  additional  amount  of  SO.^  is  split  off, 
due  to  another  reaction,  not  to  a  change  in  the  equi- 
librium, equilibrium  being  reached  in  about  40  minutes. 
For  every  two  molecules  of  SO.  which  can  be  removed 
at  low  temperatures,  an  additional  molecule  can  be  re- 
moved by  heating  on  the  water  bath.  By  boiling  sul- 
pliite  waste  liquor,  a  nearly  constant  SO.,  content  is 
reached  in  about  four  hours.  Of  the  looseh'  combined, 
one  part  is  removed  b\  boiling'  while  two  parts  are  un- 
affected.  -A.  P.  -C. 

E-2  Determination  of  Methanol  (in  Sulphite  Spirits). 
KAKL  H.  a.  -AIELA.XDEH.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxiv, 
:277-27t<,  (lyi'li;  Chem.  Abs.,  .wi.  :i22.  iJan.  20,  1922). 
Place  22  grams  of  iodine  and  5  cc.  of  the  methyl  alcohol 
solution  containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  methji  alcohol 
in  a  Jena  flask.  Attach  the  flask  to  a  condenser,  then 
to  a  wash  bottle  containing  a  little  red  phosphorus  in 
water  at  50  degrees  and  supplied  with  a  bulb  to  prevent 
suction,  and  finally  to  an  absorption  apparatus  contain- 
ing a  few  ce.  of  pyridine.  Pass  hydrogen  through  the 
apparatus  slowly  while  the  flask  i,s  heated  to  about  70° 
for  half  an  hour.  Then  increase  the  heat,  run  warm 
water  through  the  condenser  and  pass  hydrogen  rapidly 
for  another  half  hour.  Concentrate  the  pyridine  solu- 
tion on  water  bath,  dissodve  in  water,  add  a  few  drops 
of  sodium  chromate  solution,  and  titrate  with  deeinorm- 
al  silver  nitrate.   -A.  P.  -C. 

E-2  Ethyl  Alcohol  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  H. 
BKAIDY.  Eev.  Gen.  Mat.  Col.,  xxv.  65-7(1,  85-90, 
(,1921j  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  3206.  ^Sept.  20,  1921 1.  A  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  producing  ethyl  alcohol  from  sul- 
phite waste  liquors.  The  general  composition  of  the  liq- 
uors, the  procedures  reemmended  for  their  utilization, 
and  the  economic  outlook  offered  by  the  operation  of 
these  procedures  are  discussed.  Numerous  references  to 
the  literature  are  given.    -A.  P.    -C. 

E-5  The  Chemistry  of  the  Sulphite  Process.  R.  X. 
MILLER  and  W.  II.  SWAXSON,  Forest  Products  Lab., 
Madison,  Wis.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  15,  295-305[ 
(April  13,  1922  1  :  Paper,  xxx.  No.  7,  96-104,  (April  19,' 
1922)  ;  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  25/-261,  (May  1922.)  A  series  of 
experimental  cooks  were  made  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  blown  prematurely,  and  the  pulp  and  liquor 
were  examined  at  the  end  of  each  prematurely  blown 
cook.  The  cooks  were  carried  out  in  a  50  pound  digest- 
er, on  white  spruce  from  Rib  Lake,  Wis.,  with  acid  hav- 
ing the  following  composition  :  total  SO,  3.80  per  cent.. 
free  2.40,  combined  1.40.  The  chips  were  steamed  witli 
live  steam  for  halt  an  hour,  the  digester  was  filled  with 
acid  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing enough  acid  was  added  to  make  up  for  what  ha,l 
been  absorbed  by  the  chips.  Indirect  heating  was  used 
ine  temperature  was  raised  to  100  in  3  hours,  tol45  C. 
m  8.5  hours  and  held  there  to  the  end.  The  pressure 
was  not  allowed  to  exceed  65  pounds  per  square  inch 
Samples  of  liquor  were  drawn  off  and  analvzed  at  the 
end  of  4,  7,  9,  10,  11,  11.5,  12.  12.5,  and  13.25"hours  •  and 
the  contents  of  the  relief  receiver  and  gas  tank  were  ex- 
amined at  the  end  of  each  cook.  The  true  values  for  the 
concentration  of   S0„  in  its  various   forms  of   combina- 


tion were  obtained  by  faking  the  iodine  lit  rat  ion  as  a 
measure  of  the  tolal  SO.,,  the  comliincd  SO.,  hy  the 
Sander  nu-tliod  as  the  nicasuic  of  the  combiiied'  SO,, 
and  the  difference  between  them  as  (he  true  free  SO,, 
A  discussion  of  the  analytical  results  obtained  lead  to 
the  following  conclusions.  Under  the  conditions  of 
looking  which  were  employed,  the  cooking  was  com- 
plete at  or  about  the  eleventh  hour.  The  reaction  in- 
volving the  comi)ination  of  base  cea.sed  at  .about  the 
same  time  that  the  pulp  was  at  its  best.  Tliere  is  a  loss 
in  the  total  base  present  in  the  solution  nuich  greater 
than  the  small  amount  leaving  the  digester  through  the 
relief.  The  analytical  data  indicate  that  this  is  due  to 
precipitation  of  the  lime  on  the  fiber,  in  part  at  least. 
The  base  unaccounted  for  is  probably  deposited  on  the 
heating  coils  or  is  lost  in  washing  the'pulp.  The  removal 
of  the  lignin  had  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent  before 
the  fourth  hour  and  110°  had  been  reached,  attained  a 
considerable  speed  at  temperatures  but  little  above  100" 
and  proceeded  with  vigor  through  all  temperatures  that 
are  commonly  thought  of  as  intermediate.  At  the  time 
when  the  best  pulp  was  obtained  (11  hours)  the  lisrnin 
content  is  in  close  agreement  with  that  of  strong  .Vlits- 
cherlich  pulp,  viz.,  7,56  per  cent.  Loosely  combiirecl  SO., 
values  show  a  decline  after  reaching  a  niaximum  at  11.5 
hours,  suggesting  a  decomposition  and  liberation  of  SO., 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  cook.  The  organic  combined 
sulphur  shows  a  rapid  increase  over  the  periods  during 
which  there  is  rapid  removal  of  the  lignin;  but  it  does 
not  reach  an  approximate  maximum  until  the  end  of 
the  cook,  showing  that  the  action  of  sulphouation  mav 
continue  upon  the  lignin  already  separated.  When  the 
combined  SO,  content  of  the  liquor  (determined  by 
Sander's  method)  becomes  constant,  it  shows  the  poiiit 
at  which  further  cooking  will  uot  greatlv  improve  the 
pulp.  The  applications  of  these  reactions  in  the  mill  will 
be  of  value  for  determining  the  location  of  defects  in 
cooking  methods  rather  than  as  control  methods,  llnder 
the  conditions  of  the  experimental  cooks,  a  pulp  thai 
would  be  equivalent  in  all  respects  to  commercial  pulps 
could  not  be  made.  Another  cook  was  made  with  acid 
having  the  following  composition:  total  5,60  per  cent 
tree  4.46,  combined  1.14.  The  temperature  was  brou"lit 
to  100  in  3.0  hours,  and  was  then  raised  at  a  rate  iioi 
exceeding  3°  an  hour  to  a  maximum  of  137"  The  max 
imum  pressure  was  65  pounds,  and  the  cook  was  blown 
at  the  end  of  15  hours.  The  color  of  the  pulp  was  excel- 
lent, .strength  good,  the  pulp  was  readilv  bleadiable 
and  the  cellulose  and  lignin  contents  were  96  05  and  1 
62  per  cent,  respectively.  The  authors  conclude  there- 
trom  that,  while  sulphouation  may  be  an  essential  part 
ot  the  reaction  in  sulpliite  cooking,  it  is  of  greater  im- 
portance, trom  the  standpoint  of  the  commercial  value 
of  the  pulp,  to  maintain  at  the  finish  conditions  favo  - 

\-/  *o  ]iA''^™'''*'''  I'eaetions.  viz.,  a  high    concentration 
of  free  SO,.   -A.  P.  -C. 

R. — General 
R-5  Waterpower  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in 
Canada.  Paper,  xxx.  No.  7.12-18  (,  \pii!  19  192" i  ■ 
S.^^'f  ?^P^f'  ■^-^-  ^^^-^^'^'  -^07-411.  (May  11  aiuFls; 
,  —  :  ^  detailed  analysis  of  the  consumption  of  hv- 
(Iraulic  power  m  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Can- 
ada, taken  trom  a  manuscript  prepared  bv  the  Dom- 
•ida''  ^•[j'^'"  ?°"'^''  B'-aiK-b.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Can- 

R-10  Lumber  and  the  Banks.  W.  P.  RAPLEY  Slier 
brooke.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1207-1210,  (Dec  1  'l9-'l) 
A  presentation  of  the  bankers'  point  of  view  with  re- 
gard to  financing  lumbering  operations,  which  is  ap- 
plicable in  a  large  measure  to  pulp  wood  operations  a^ 
M-ell,   -A,  P.  -0. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


Affordiiiii  to  an  official  announcement  from  Washington, 
John  Matthews,  jr.,  has  been  appointed  to  head  the  Paper 
Division  as  successor  to  Grosvenor  Jones.  Mr.  Matthews 
was  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Miami  Paper  Company 
of  West  Carrollton,  Ohio,  and  he  lias  been  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  division  during  recent  months.  He  will 
begin  his  work  as  chief  of  the  division  on  August   1. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  is  making  pre- 
parations for  the  staging  of  its  educational  paper-making 
show  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Graphic  Arts  Exjiosi- 
tion  scheduled  for  the  week  of  August  28.  Among  the 
features  to  be  exhibited  are  the  famous  "baby"  pajier- 
making  machine,  the  smallest  device  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  a  miniature  paper  cutting  and  trimming  machine,  a 
model  loft-drying  outfit  and  a  research  and  testing  labor- 
atory fully  equipped. 

The  Technical  Association,  18  East  Forty-first  street, 
New  York,  is  distributing  to  persons  interested  in  voca- 
tional education  a  booklet  on  the  subject  by  J.  C.  Wright, 
director  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
The  booklet  gives  the  scope  of  vocational  education,  ana- 
lysis of  payroll  jobs  and  synopsis  of  the  textbooks.  Its 
title  is:  "Vocational  Education  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry." 

The  Vocational  Education  Committee  is  in  receipt  of  a 
contribution  of  $200  from  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  International  P'alls,  Minn.,  toward  the 
fund  to  complete  the  textbooks  on  pulp  and  paper  man- 
ufacture that   are  being  prepared. 

Briefs  against  the  proposed  tariff  of  i  cents  per  jjound 
on  casein  have  been  filed  with  the  Senate  P'inance  Com- 
mittee by  industries  and  interests  allied  with  paper  in  ad- 
dition to  the  recent  brief  of  the  coated  paper  manufac- 
turers who  would  be  directly  affected.  Those  having  put 
themselves  on  record  up  to  the  present  are:  The  National 
Paper  Trade  Association,  The  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers,  the  Plywood  Manufacturers'  Association, 
The  National  Association  of  Stationers  and  Manufacturers 
and  the  National  Association  of  Publishers.  Replies  to  the 
briefs  from  various  senators  indicate  that  the  duty  will 
be  opposed  by  leading  members  of  the  Senate  when  the 
matter  comes  up   for   final   action. 

A  consolidation  merging  the  Walloonisac  Paper  Company 
and  the  Stevens  &  Thompson  Comiianies,  North  Hoosick, 
N.Y.,  was  recently  effected,  according  to  an  announcement 
sent  out  to  the  trade.  All  communications  relating  to  any 
of  these  mills  should  be  addressed  to  the  new  comjianv. 
Stevens  &  Thompson  Pa])er  Com|)any.  North  Hoosick.  N. 
Y. 

W'ith  the  completiim  of  a  deal  bringing  I'raiiklin  in 
vestors  into  the  vulcanite  roofing  plant  of  the  Beaver 
Board  Companies  at  Franklin,  Ohio,  work  of  rebuilding 
the  portion  of  the  mill  destroyed  by  a  fire  last  March 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  This  allays  the 
fears  of  residents  of  the  enterprising  mill  center  who  had 
been  ap))rehensive  lest  outside  ownership  of  the  mill 
would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  town.  The  Frank- 
lin holdings  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies  are  to  be 
transferred  to  a  corporation,  which  is  to  push  the  work 
of  rebuilding  the  mill  as  speedily  as  possible.  According 
to  present  plans,  tlie  management  and  su|)erintendency  of 


the  plant  will  become  more  and  more  a  local  enterprise.  If 
re-construction  work  progresses  as  rapidly  as  planned, 
the  mill  will  be  in  operation  by  September  1,  giving  em- 
ployment to  a  large  force  of  men,  mostly  Franklin  resi- 
dents. 

After  a  shut  down  of  more  than  a  year,  the  Tulpehocken 
Mill  of  the  Reading  Paper  Mills  Company,  Reading,  Pa., 
is  about  to  resume  operations.  It  engages  exclusively  in 
the  production  of  unbleached  rope  fiber  paper  for  sanding 
purposes.  While  the  plant  has  been  idle,  the  machinery 
has  been  overhauled,  replacements  made  and  a  sprinkling 
system  has  been  installed. 

A  notice  given  out  to  the  trade  by  the  S.  D.  Warren 
Company  announces  that  the  Charles  Beck  Paper  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  co-distributor 
with  the  D.  L.  Ward  Company  for  the  S.  D.  Warren  line 
of  printing  papers,  regarded  everywhere  as  one  of  the 
most  desirable  in  the  market.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  applications  by  Philadelphia  firms  for  the 
Warren  lines  were  quite  general,  and  it  was  only  recently 
that  the  field  representative  and  the  sales  manager  of  the 
Warren  Company  stopped  in  Philadelphia  with  the  idea  of 
selecting  an  additional  distributor. 

The  box  board  and  paper  box  end  of  the  trade  in  New 
England  is  holding  up  very  well  at  present  because  of 
orders  in  considerable  volume  coming  from  shoe  man- 
ufacturers. The  latter  are  purchasing  more  paper  boxes 
and  other  lacking  material  than  ever  right  now  because 
of  the  increased  demand  for  shoes.  Several  other  com- 
modities requiring  paper  and  board  containers  are  also 
showing   increased    demand. 

Henry  L.  \'anderhorst,  building  contractor  of  Kala- 
mazoo, -Micii.,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  Kala 
mazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company  to  put  up  buildings 
for  a  new  two  machine  mill.  Work  on  the  construction  of 
the  plant  will  be  begun  almost  immediately.  The  cost  of 
the  buildings  in  this  new  mill  will  approximate  $.500,000. 
and  a  similar  amount  will  be  expended  for  mechanical  and 
power  ))lant  equipment.  The  plant,  as  projected  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  will  have  a 
iLiily  i)roducing  capacity  of  120  tons  of  high  grade  pa 
pers.  The  Wheeler-Blaney  Company,  of  Kalamazoo  has 
the  contract  to  install  piping,  plumbing,  heating  and 
sprinkler  systems.  All  architectural  and  engineering  de- 
tails are  being  handled  by  Billinghaui  &  Cobb,  Kalamazoo. 

A  pamphlet  is  being  circulated  among  the  legislators  in 
Washington,  entitled,  "Production  and  Consumption  of 
Chemical  Wood  Pulp  in  the  United  States.  It  is  devoted 
in  the  main  to  telling  "why  wood  pulp  should  remain  on 
the  free  list."  The  pamphlet,  it  is  said,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  American   Writing   Pajjcr  Company. 

.•\  stimulus  to  |)a])er  buying  is  being  noted  in  the  Chi- 
e.igo  market,  and  merchants  there  are  attributing  the 
sudden  revival  in  orders  to  the  decreased  freight  rates  ef- 
fective after  July  I.  Ordinarily  the  business  during  the 
summer  months  is  rather  slack,  but  many  consumers  seem 
to  be  buying  earlier,  i)romi)ted  by  the  reduction  in  car 
rier  charges. 

Investigations  are  being  conducted  in  Portland,  .Me.,  by 
a  New  York  concern  looking  into  the  |)ossil)ilities  of  that 
))ort  as  a  terminal  for  pulp  ship))ed  from  Norway  and 
Sweden. 
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Tile  mill  ot  the  St.  I  ..i  .vri  lur  I'.ipir  Mills,  l.iuiitfd.  now 
under  fonstruction  at  Tiirit-  Ilivf r.s.  I'.Q.,  will  be  equipped 
with  8  magazine  grinder.s  built  by  the  Waterous  Engine 
Works,  Brantford.  Ont.  The  mill  will  have  both  rail  and 
deep  water  eonneetion  to  take  eare  of  the  reeeipt  of  ind])- 
wood  and  the  shipment  of  paper.  Providing  weather  eon- 
ditions  are  favorable  for  building  the  mill,  the  first  news- 
print maehine  of  the  two  ordered  from  the  Dominion  En- 
gineering Works,  Limited,  will  be  in  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year. 

The  lumber  trade  througout  Canada  is  very  active.  In 
the  West  the  mills  are  runniftg  fully,  and  in  the  East  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  domestic  and  American  require- 
ments. This  applies  particularly  to  soft  woods.  The 
trade,  however,  has  lately  sustained  severe  losses  owing 
to  the  failure  of  several  firms,  notably  one  in  Montreal 
and  one  in  Quebec  city.  The  liabilities  of  the  ^lontreal 
firm  are  $92.5.000  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  $170,000. 
The  serious  fall  in  prices  last  year  entailed  heavy 
losses,  the  effect  of  which  is  now  being  felt.  The  trouble 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  postponed,  and  the  low  prices  this 
year  have  prevented  a  recovery. 

Mr.  S.  Rodier,  Rolland  Paper  Company,  Limited,  has 
been  presented  with  a  white  gold  watcli,  to  mark  his  20 
years'  service  with  the  company.  The  watch  was  sub- 
scribed for  by  employees  of  the  company.  Mr.  S.  J.  B. 
Rolland,  the  president,  in  making  the  presentation,  made 
some  very  complimentary  references  to  Mr.  Rodier  and 
his  work. 

The  Montreal  Paper  Club  will  hold  a  picnic  on  Satur- 
daj',  July  22,  at  the  Beauharnois  mills  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  The  program  includes  a 
visit  to  the  mills  in  the  morning,  sports  in  the  afternoon, 
and  an  entertainment  or  dance  in  the  evening.  It  is  to  be 
an  all  day  affair. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company  Limited,  have  just  com- 
pleted a  steel  bridge  at  the  St.  Jerome  mill.  This  replaces 
a   wooden   structure. 

Mr.  V.  G.  Haney,  the  Toronto  representative  of  the 
Rolland  Paper  Company,  Limited,  was  in  Montreal  last 
week. 


PULP  AND  PAPKR  CORP.  ORDERS  MOTORS 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  recently  received  an  interesting  order  from  the 
Washington  Pulp  and  Paper  Corporation,  Port  Angeles, 
Washington. 

The  order  includes  one  complete  sectional  individual 
motor  drive  for  a  16-1  in.  Bagley-Sewall  Fourdrinier  news- 
jirint  paper  machine  for  paper  production  speeds  of  400  to 
1 ,200  ft.  per  minute,  including  a  (500  kw.  syncronous  motor 
generator  set,  nine  section  motors  and  gear  units,  and  con- 
trol equipment;  three  1,000  h.p.,  240  rpm.  synchronous 
motors  for  driving  pulp  grinders;  one  200  kw.  synchro- 
nous motor  exciter  set  for  pulp  grinder  motors;  one  3330 
kv-a.,  300  rpm.  vertical  waterwheel  type  generator  with 
direct  connected  exciter  and  one  2500  kv-a.,  120  rpm.  en- 
gine type  AC  generator. 

The  apparatus  ordered  from  the  Westinghouse  Company 
will  be  used  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  which 

was  built  four  years  ago  and  is  one  of  the  most  modern  on 

the   Pacific  coast. 


WALMSLEYS  LINKED  WITH  ARMSTRONG, 
WHITWORTH 

I'or  some  time  past  rumor  has  been  busy  connecting  the 
ii.inie  of  the  famous  makers  of  Paper  making  .Machinery, 
■Messrs.  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Bury,  Lanes.,  with 
that  of  the  Armstrong,  Whitworth  Group,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  rumor  has  not  proved  wrong. 

As  our  readers  will  doubtless  know,  Sir  W.  G.  Arm- 
strong, Whitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  established  some  time  since 
a  large  Hydro-Electric  Department,  which  is  now  busy  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  exceptionally  so  in  wood  pulp 
producing  regions  of  the  Northern  Countries,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  a  combination  between  the  two  firms 
should  prove  advantageous  to  both.  On  the  other  hand 
Walmsleys  have  reached  such  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  the  manufacture  of  Paper  Making  Machines  that 
they  occupy  a  premier  position,  not  only  in  Great  Britain, 
but  in  Canada,  and  wherever  paper  making  machinery  is 
installed. 

The  Walmsley  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print are  at  work,  turning  out  many  thousand  tons  of  paper 
per  day.  Their  crowning  success  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  machines  232  in.  wide  for  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print. The  first  machines  have  been  installed  at  the  Abi- 
tibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada.  These  machines 
started  up  with  the  minimum  of  trouble  and  are  now  work- 
ing most  successfully,  and  are  making  over  470  tons  of 
paper  per  week,  reaching  an  operating  efficiency  of  97 
p.c. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Walmsleys  have  achieved  a  high 
reputation  for  auxiliary  machinery,  such  as  Super  Calen- 
ders, Reels,  Cutting  Machines,  High  Speed  Steam  En- 
gines, etc.,  and  the  plant  at  Bury  is  always  kept  to  its  full 
capacity. 

Walmsleys  have  enjoyed  the  position  of  having  a  wait- 
ing list  for  their  machines  for  many  years,  and  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  the  232  in.  Newsprint  Paper  Mak- 
ing Machines,  which  are  the  largest  machines  in  the  world, 
has  compelled  the  Directors  to  ensure  a  larger  output,  and 
with  this  in  view,  the  arrangement  with  Sir  W.  G.  Arm- 
strong, Whitworth  &  Co.  Ltd.,  has  been  put  through,  so 
that  the  latter's  Openshaw  Works  may  co-operate  in  the 
execution  of  contracts. 

The  new  Walmsley  Company,  Ltd.,  will  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  John  Wolstenholme  as  Managing  Director, 
and  Mr.  William  Adamson  as  Technical  Director,  but  in 
view  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme  abroad,  Mr. 
Adamson  will  act  as  Deputy  Managing  Director,  and  will, 
as  stated  above,  work  in  the  closest  connection  with  Sir 
W.  C.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Go's  Hydro-Electric  De- 
partment, at  8.  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
(Telephone  —  Victoria  4010)  whose  offices  will  be  used 
as  the  London  offices  of  the  Walmsley  Company  Ltd. 

This  working  arrangement  arrived  at  between  the  two 
firms  will  enable  the  Walmsley  Company  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  world-wide  organisation  of  Sir  W.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Whitworth  &  Co.  Ltd. 


George  C.  Russell,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Bar- 
rett Company's  paper  mill  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  for  the 
la.st  fourteen  years,  hr."  resigned.  Mr.  Russell  intends 
engaging    in    a    new  in    the    near    future,   following   a 

much-needed 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

.Montnal.  July  11.  —  The  past  week  was  cliar.utirised 
by  a  slight  falling  off  in  business  as  far  as  paper  jobbers 
were  concerned.  One  must  expect  a  slowing  up  during  the 
summer  months.  Jobbers,  however,  anticipate  a  satis- 
factory turnover  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  even 
allowing  for  a  comparatively  quiet  period  during  July  and 
August.  The  harvest  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in 
the  West  promises  to  be  good,  and  if  expectations  are 
realised,  trade  will  improve  and  with  it  the  paper  in- 
dustry. In  every  section  there  is  a  feeling  of  optimism, 
based"  on  the  improved  commercial  situation.  The  mills 
making  book,  writing,  wrapping,  and  other  papers  report 
that  tlie  orders  are  coming  in  at  a  good  rate.  The  draw- 
back is  that,  although  the  aggregate  is  substantial,  the 
orders  are,  as  a  rule,  small.  This  takes  the  gilt  off  the 
ginger  bread,  as  it  increases  production  costs. 

Newsprint  was  the  feature  of  the  week.  The  report 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  advanced  the 
price  to  $7.5  per  ton  for  new  business  came  as  a  surprise, 
particularly  as  that  company  previously  forced  a  reduc- 
tion to  $70.  The  explanation  of  the  rise  is  that  the  com- 
pany is  about  to  reopen  mills  where  the  cost  of  operation 
is  high.  The  fact  that  the  International  Company  has 
taken  this  step  is  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  effect  upon  Canadian  mills  will  prob.ibly  be 
very  .small,  as  the  majority  of  the  companies  are  und<'r 
contract  for  the  balance  of  the  year  at  $70  per  ton.  A 
few  s])ot  lots  may  be  sold  at  the  higher  figure.  The  policy 
of  Canadian  mills  has  been  to  maintain  the  $70  basis  for 
the  remainder  of  1922.  When  the  demand  for  newsprint 
increased  earlier  in  the  year  there  were  persistent  reports 
that  the  mills  would  insist  on  a  readjustment  when  the 
quarter  closed,  but  the  mills  announced  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  raising  the  price.  In  any  event,  the  action  of 
the  International  Company  is  a  distinctly  favorable  point, 
and  may  have  a  bearing  on  new  contracts  for   1923. 

In  other  lines  business  has  been  rather  slow.  Book  and 
fine  jiapers  fell  off  a  little,  tissues  and  toilets  have  been 
dull ;  but  boards  are  improving. 

The  cx))ort  trade  is  keeping  up.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  being  particularly  good  customers  for  writings. 
books,  and  bonds. 

The  Jjulj)  market  maintains  its  better  feeling.  Hleaclied 
sulphite  is  still  in  good  demand,  while  there  is  a  slight 
strengthening  of  kraft.  The  board  makers  in  the  Middle 
West  States  are  more  active  and  are  buying  niort'  freely 
of  Canadian  pulp.  Groundwood  is  moving  in  larger 
quantities,  but  prices  are  not  satisf.-ictory. 

Toronto  Topics 

There  is  very  little  to  report  by  way  of  change  in  the 
general  situation.  A  healthy  gradual  improvement  is 
shown  in  merchandizing  thougli  by  no  means  as  much 
material  is  moving  as  could  be  desired,  and  buying  is 
on  a  conservative  basis.  Credits  are  in  fairly  good  shape 
with  rural  collections  reported  by  some  traders  as  being 
in  bett^     condition  than  urban. 

Emp  .yment  conditions  are  showing  slight  improve- 
ment witii  -'ontinued  activity  in  building  and  i-oad  work. 
,,  Market  Notes 

Pulp  j)rices  continue  •rf„.'idy  and  firm. 


Gruundwood — Delivered,  $oO  to  $40. 

Sulphite — Delivered,  News,  around  $60;  Book  grades 
$65. 

Sulphate— Delivered  $70.00 

Book  and  Writing — Show  I'air  activity. 

Wrapping — Manufacturer.s  report  good  business. 
Prices  remain  unchanged. 

Bags— Light  Manilla  62  p.c.  —  71/2  p.c.  off  100  M  Lots. 
Heavy  Manilla  60  p.c.  off  100  M  Lots.  Light  Kraft 
60  p.c.  off  100  M  Lots.  Heavy  Kraft  50  p.c.  — 10  p.c. 
off  100  M  Lots.     White   Confect.   171/0   p.c.  — 10  p.c. 

Towels —  Car  lots 

Interfolding  per  case,  $5.63  net. 

Bleached  White,  Rolls  of  150  Towels,  50  rolls  to  case, 
$22.00  less  22  p.c. 

Natural,  Rolls  of  150  Towels  $19.00  less  22  p.c. 

No.  3.  Towels,  Rolls  of  150  Towels  $13.75  less  22  p.c. 

Toilets — Car  lots.  List  Prices,  less  20  p.c.  and  25  p.c. 

Paper  Stock  Market  has  firmed  up  with  good  demand 
for  all  grades  of  New  Cotton  Cuttings  and  prices  are 
inclined  to  firmer. 

Manilla  prices  are  firm. 

Roofing  Rags  are  strengthening. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  July  8  —  (Special  Correspondence)  —  An 
increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint  has  been  made  by 
several  of  the  large  domestic  manufacturing  concerns,  in- 
cluding the  International  Paper  Company,  which  develop- 
ment clearly  overshadows  all  other  events  in  the  market 
this  week.  The  advance  in  newsprint  amounts  to  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound  or  $5  a  ton,  bringing  the  revised  price 
up  to  $75  per  ton  f.o.b.  mills.  The  change  was  effective 
July  1  but  the  trade  was  not  aware  of  it  generally  until 
the  first  part  of  the  current  week,  when  a  report  was 
printed  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  which  subse- 
quently was  confirmed  by  officials  of  the  International 
Paper  Company.  The  advance  applies  only  to  new  busi- 
ness and  to  increased  tonnage  taken  by  publishers  under 
existing  contracts.  It  is  understood  that  newsprint  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country  are  well  booked  up  until  tile 
end  of  the  year,  consumers  havjng  contracted  to  t.ike  very 
nearly  all  the  tonnage  the  mills  can  turn  out,  and  the 
higher  price  therefore  will  involve  only  a  small  pceentage 
of  the  production. 

The  advance  in  newsprint  came  as  a  surprise  to  most 
members  of  the  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  for  some  time  past  have  been  expecting  a  jumj)  in 
print  paper  prices,  these  traders  appreciating  the  m.irked 
change  in  market  conditions  during  the  past  several 
months,  but  even  these  members  of  the  trade  were  some- 
what surprised  owing  to  the  rather  novel  manner  in  which 
the  increase  was  effected.  So  far  as  is  known  no  public 
announcement  was  made  by  the  manufacturing  companies 
relative  to  the  advance;  the  public  and  the  trade  a))- 
parently  were  left  to  find  out  about  the  jumj)  in  jjriee 
as  best  they  could,  though  when  the  news  leaked  out  it 
wa.s  readilv  confirmed  by  mill  offiei.ils.  Last  ye;ir  wiien 
periodical  changes  were  madi  in  tiir  |)rice  of  newsprint 
when  prices  were  falling  following  the  peak  market  levels 
reached  during  the  after-the-war  boom,  manufacturers 
issued  announcements  of  the  revision  of  jirices  a  month  or 
so  before  eacil  I'hange  was  to  i)eci)iju-  effective.      The  trade 
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tluTt  lore  was  of  tlu-  hrlit-f  tliat  if  any  r.-vision  in  an  iip 
ward  dirt-ction  was  contemplated  similar  notiee  would  lie 
■jiven.  but  this  was  not  the  ease,  and  early  this  week  even 
after  the  new  priee  went  into  effi'et  most  members  of  the 
tradi-  were  i<;iiorant  of  the  new  scale  of  prices  and  the 
reason  for  the  rise.  In  passinji.  it  might  be  said  that  it 
has  several  times  been  hinted  in  this  re|)ort  from  New 
York  in  recent  issues  of  the  Pulp  ami  Paper  Magazine 
that  an  advance  in  newsprint  was  likely,  so  that  readers 
who  have  followed  these  reports  should  have  been  suffi 
eientlv  cognizant  of  the  situation  not  to  have  been  cauiiht 
altofiether  unawares  by  the  increase. 

Aside  from  the  upward  revision  in  newsprint  prices,  no 
changes  of  note  have  occurred  in  (laper  quotations.  Fine 
papers  are  enjoying  a  steadily  broadening  demand,  which 
is  something  out  of  the  ordinarj*  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  which  doubtless  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a 
constantly  improving  business  situation  generally.  Box 
boards  also  are  moving  in  increasing  tonnage  and  at  prices 
which  seem  likely  to  score  further  advancement  almost  any 
day.  The  market  for  book  paper  is  still  rather  quiet  and 
prices  are  irregular,  yet  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
largest  book  paper  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  States 
vesterday  stated  that  demand  was  showing  consistent 
growth,  and  he  expressed  much  confidence  in  the  future 
of   the   book  paper   market. 

The  latest  Federal  Trade  C'onniiission's  review  of  the 
paper  industry  includes  figures  which  show  that  man- 
ufacturing activity  on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  border  is 
keeping    up    at    a    remarkable    rate. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Developments  in  the  ground  wood 
market  are  lacking.  Demand  from  consuming  quarters 
keeps  up  at  a  surprisingly  good  rate  for  this  season  of  tlie 
year,  and,  supported  by  good  buying  by  consumers, 
grinders  are  allowing  the  market  to  proceed  along  its  own 
course  and  are  not  pressing  matters.  Ordinarily  this  is 
the  period  of  the  year  when  ground  wood  prices  are  on 
the  decline  because  production  is  at  its  height  and  de- 
mand is  subsiding,  but  this  is  not  the  ease  this  year. 
Grinders  are  working  at  a  good  rate,  to  be  sure,  being 
favored  with  excellent  water  conditions,  but  apparently 
all  the  surplus  pulp  that  is  being  manufactured  is  being 
stored  up  to  tide  producers  over  the  hot  and  dry  period 
that  will  likely  come  later  in  the  summer.  Quotations 
on  domestic  ground  wood  range  around  $.30  or  $.31  per 
ton  at  grinding  plants,  and  it  is  said  on  high  authority 
that  most  of  the  current  business  is  going  through  at  this 
priee  basis. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  There  is  a  steady  tone  to  quo- 
tations on  most  grades  of  chemical  pulp.  One  still  hears 
reports  of  transactions  here  and  there,  chiefly  involving 
domestic  pulp,  at  prices  a  little  below  recognized  market 
levels,  yet  on  the  other  hand  everyone  on  the  selling  end 
of  the  trade  is  talking  of  higher  prices  and  most  of  them 
are  predicting  pulp  will  be  bringing  considerably  better 
prices  within  a  few  weeks.  Foreign  pulps  evince  a  de 
cidedly  stiffening  tendency,  and  importers  are  reported 
becoming  more  and  more  insistent  in  their  demands  for 
full  quoted  figures,  claiming  that  they  cannot  purchase 
fresh  supplies  of  pulp  in  Europe  at  former  prices.  An- 
other bullish  factor  is  that  paper  mills  are  absorbing  pulp 
in  larger  tonnage  than  they  usually  do  in  the  summer,  and 
the  trade  looks  for  demand  to  hold  up  on  the  prevailing 
scale  throughout  July  and  August — invariably  the  quiet 
months  in  the  pulp  trade. 

RAGS. — Not  very  much  change  has  been  recorded  in 
the  papermaking  rag  market  this  week  but  the  tone  con- 
tinues firm  and  reports  say  that  sales  are  being  made 
with  rare  exceptions  at  prices  which  represent  the  top  of 
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market  levels.  Hoofing  stock  is  being  absorbed  in  good 
amounts  by  felt  paper  mills  and  prices  on  this  class  of 
rags  show  a  strong  upward  trend.  Dealers  in  New  York 
seem  to  be  having  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  1.20 
cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  roofing  rags  f.o.b.  this  city,  and 
1.10  cents  for  No.  2  packing,  and  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  dealers  who  are  seemingly  unwilling  to  book  more 
orders  at  these  prices,  it  being  said  that  packers  arc  hold- 
ing out  for  higher  figures.  Foreign  roofing  rags  are 
selling  at  between  1.1714  and  1.20  cents  per  pound  ex 
dock  New  York  for  dark  cottons,  and  quotations  on  these 
rags  are  now  mostly  on  higher  levels. 

The  demand  for  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  holds  up  well 
and  writing  paper  mills  are  paying  10..50  to  11  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York.  Unbleached  muslin  cuttings  are 
firm  at  !).75  cents  a  pound,  and  new  light  silesias  at  6.25 
cents,  and  fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  5.75  cents.  Old  whites 
are   moving   freely,   and    old   blue   rags   are   in   better   call 


than  in  some  time. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  While  several  grades  of  old  paper 
are  somewhat  easier  than  recently,  the  market  as  a  whole 
displays  a  firm  undertone  and  prices  are  well  maintained. 
Soft  white  shavings  have  sold  at  slightly  lower  prices  this 
week,  mills  having  bought  No.  1  shavings  at  around  3.60 
to  3.65  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  old  maga- 
zines have  been  a  little  off  in  price  at  about  1.80  ets.  New 
York,  but  news  grades,  kraft  and  manilla  hold  strong  witli 
sellers  in  most  cases  quoting  higher  prices  if  anything. 
Folded  newspapers  are  quoted  at  70  to  75  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1  mixed  papers  at  57^/2  *•" 
60  cents,  overissue  newspapers  at  95  cents.  No.  1  kraft  at 
1.85  cents,  wliite  news  cuttings  at  1.80  cents,  ledgers  and 
writings  at  1.90  cents  and  No.  1  manillas  at  95  cents  to  $1. 
Board  mills  are  active  buyers  and  demand  from  such 
sources  makes  for  a  relatively  stronger  tone  in  the  low 
grades  than  in  the  high  grades  of  paper. 
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Distributing  the  best 
known  mechanical  goods 

We  are  the  fnreiuost  iiianut';R;turers  of  Scales,  Valves, 
Motors,  Gciu'rators,  Engines.  Pumps  ami  Railway 
Equipment. 

We  represent  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  iirod- 
uets  we  do  not  make. 

To  order  from  our  nearest  Branch,  through  the  Fair- 
banks-Morse Catalog,  is  to  buy  the  products  that  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  obtainable. 

For  instance,  here  are  some  of  (he  well-known  lines  we 
handle : 


Fairbanks  Scales 

Pratt  &  Cady  Valves 

Strong  Steam  Traps 

Allen  Engines 

Landis  Threaders 

McDougall  Lathes 

Graton  &   Knight  Leather 

Belting 
Yale  Chain  Hoists 
Esterbrook-Allcard  High 

Speed  Drills 
Fairbanks-Morse    Motors 
Gould's   Pumps 


Roberts  Pulp  Stone  Burrs 
Durabla   Packing 
Foster  Regulators 
Claflin   Beaters 
Brown   &   Sharpe   Machine 

Tools 
Gisholt  Turret  Lathes 
Dick's  Balata  Belting 
Norton  Grinding  Wheels 
Nash    Pumps 
Rogers  Wet  Machines 
Wood's  Pulp  Thickeners 


Each  dejiartment  is  read.v  to  extend  the  fullest  co- 
operation in  the  solution  of  your  problems  because 
it  is  in  charge  of  experienced  men  who  know  how 
best  to  meet  your  particular  requirements. 
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for  Mechanical  Goods" 
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Co  Limited 
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EDITORIAL 


McKiyLE  Y 'S  MO TTO 

Just  the  otIuT  day  we  read  again,  a  favorite  motto  of 
William  McKinley,  twice  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was:  "I  believe  that  continuous  employment, 
good  wages,  and  education  make  for  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness." It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  that 
the  slogan  for  Mr.  McKinley 's  second  election  campaign 
was  "I'oiir  yi'ars  more  of  the  full  dinner  pail."  His  whole 
luart  was  full  of  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the 
working  man  and  he  felt  his  greatest  obligation  was  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  people.  Undoubtedly  he  had  the  right  formula : 
Continuous  employment,  good  wages,  education.  Here  are 
three  fundamentals,  more  or  less  inter-dependent.  Good 
wages  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  workman,  and  this  de- 
pends in  part  on  his  education  as  well  as  on  his  inherent 
qualities,  such  as  loyalty,  intelligence,  skill,  and  strength. 
An  education  can  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  has  the 
desire  and  determination  to  ^et  it.  There  are  numerous 
instances  of  illiterate  adult  immigrants  who  have  learned 
to  read  through  their  own  persistence  and  the  kindly  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  of  some  one  (there  is  always 
such  a  one)  who  was  willing  to  give  a  little  time  to  such 
work.  From  that  point,  the  borrowed  book,  the  picked  up 
magazine,  the  night  class,  and  the  correspondence  course 
have  enabled  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  the  ambition 
for  success  to  find  expression  in  better  service,  which  is 
sure  to  be  paid  for. 

But  the  payment  of  good  wages  in  recognition  of  abilitv 
is  not  tile  basis  of  either  prosperity  or  happiness  if  em- 
ployment  is  not  steady  and  assured.  This  phase  of  a 
man's  life  is  not  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  He  is  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  attittude  of  his  employer 
toward  him,  and  his  personal  character  and  efforts  de- 
termine whether  he  stays  on  the  payroll.  But  the  "tempo- 
rary lay-off"  that  is  so  much  dreaded  does  not  come  to  a 
man  so  much  because  of  his  unfitness  for  his  job,  as  be- 
cause the  product  of  his  labor  is  temporarily  unmarket- 
able. If  the  plant  must  be  operated  at  part  capacity  it  is 
a  matter  of  relative  ability  that  decides  whether  A  or  B 
shall  be  retained.  The  question  then  arises,  "Why  were 
they  both  employed  in  the  first  place,  if  thej-  could  not 
both  be  kept  on  the  pay  roll.'"  The  answer  will  probably 
be  that  the  extra  man  was  needed  for  the  peak  load  and 
put  on  just  for  that  purpose.  The  power  house  has  a 
peak  load  too,  but  this  is  met  by  running  the  plant  over 
the  rated  capacity  for  the  time  being,  or  by  having  an 
extra    boiler    for    a    standby    of    reserve    power.      A    spare 


generator  or  hydraulic  unit  is  carried  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Even  the  farmer  lias  to  provide  for  a  peak  load. 
He  feeds  an  extra  horse  all  winter  and  keeps  his  hind 
man  tinkering  at  odd  jobs  tliat  take  up  about  half  liis 
time  so  as  to  have  him  wlien  needed.  The  manufacturer 
carries  liis  overiuad  of  investment,  depreciation  and  in- 
surance on  machinery  tliat  is  not  run  to  capacity  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  tlie  time  as  a  rule,  .md  not  often  above 
90  per  cent,  of  capacity.  It  is  there  when  needed  and 
most  industries  tliink  it  wortli  while  to  carry  tliis  extra 
charge  on  business  in  general.  Of  course  the  consumer 
pays  for  it. 

But  how  is  the  consumer  treated,  and  who  is  he? 
Ultimately,  he  is  the  man  employed  to  run  this  machinery. 
Very  often,  he  is  taken  on  when  needed,  and  then  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  slump  in  consumption  he  is  laid  off.  His 
income  stops  and  he  quits  buying  the  product  of  his  mvn 
machine,  ultimately.  His  erstwliile  employer  is  housing 
and  paying  the  keep  of  the  macliine,  why  doesn't  he  pay 
at  least  a  retainer  to  the  man  he  has  needed  and  will 
need  again?  If  the  public  insists  on  seasonal  purchasing 
with  its  attendant  horde  of  industrial  ills,  let  industry 
put  enough  on  the  selling  price  to  establish  a  sinking  fund 
that  will  pay  for  part  time  emplojTnent  of  the  force  re- 
quired to  carry  the  peak  load.  The  consumer  of  electricity 
pavs  for  the  extra  generator  at  the  power  house.  The 
other  alternative  is  to  provide  manufacturing  capacity 
t'lat  will  provide  for  the  normal  need  when  run  practically 
at  capacity.  Then  let  the  public  buy  regularlv.  or  go 
without. 

Now  is  the  time  to  consider  the  problem  of  unemplov- 
ment. 


./.V  EXHIBIT  OF  TECHNICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 

There  was  recently  formed,  an  organization  known  as 
the  Technical  Photographic  and  Microscopical  Society. 
Anions  the  members  are  people  who  are  interested  in 
iihotonTaphic  records"  of  various  kinds.  The  value  of  the 
iibotnoranh  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized, 
n^t  onlv  as  almost  infallible  proof  of  what  has  happened. 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  and  experienced  operator  it 
niav  be  interpreted  as  an  accurate  forecast  of  wliat  will 
happen. 

Probably  no  industry  offers  such  opportunities  for  the 
d'^velopment  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  camera  as  the 
puln  and  pauer  industry.  The  camera  begins  its  service 
with  the  photoffratihic  survey  of  the  timber  limits,  the  mi- 
nrrvspono  assists  in  the  identification  of  insect  and  fungus 
enemies,  the  microscope  traces  the  course  of  the  cooking 
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of  the  pulp  or  the  grinding  of  the  wood,  it  helps  to  inden- 
tify  the  raw  materials  that  come  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper,  it  follows  the  progress  of  the  beating  and  as- 
sists in  the  analysis  of  the  finished  product.  Combined 
with  the  microscope,  the  camera  can  furnish  a  permanent 
record  of  the  various  steps  that  have  been  followed  by  the 
eye.  With  the  exception  of  the  balance  which,  however, 
should  be  included  with  rather  than  compared  with  the 
earaera  and  microscope,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  pieces 
of  apparatus  that  are  capable  of  giving  such  excellent 
service    to    the    manufacturer    of    paper    and    pulp. 

The  recently  formed  organization  referred  to  is  fully 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  cooperative  effort  and,  being 
fully  convinced  of  the  large  and  valuable  service  that  its 
members  can  render  to  the  industry  in  general,  an  exhi- 
bition of  industrial  and  technical  photography  is  to  be  a 
part  of  the  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  from  September 
nth  to  1 8th.  The  management  of  the  exposition  has 
shown  a  very  generous  attitude  towards  sucli  societies  and 
a  very  mueli  api)reeiated  disposition  to  assist  tluin  in  their 

work. 

In  order  to  facilitate  .md  encourage  the  work  of  the 
society  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  teclinieal  pliotography. 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  very  glad  to  make  this 
editorial  announcement  of  the  exhibition  and  strongly 
urges  anyone  who  has  even  a  single  photograph  of  in- 
terest, to  communicate  at  once  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  John  H.  Graff,  Berlin,  N.H.,  and  to  plan  on 
sending  photographs  for  the  exhibit  directly  to  the  Tech- 
nical Photographic  and  Microscopical  Society,  e/o  Mr. 
John  H.  Graff,  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries, Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  and  to  despatch 
same  so  as  to  arrive  in  New  York  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 9th. 


WATCH  YOUR  WORDS 


Prom  an  interesting  paper  on  "Some  Legal  Aspects  of 
Engineering  Contracts"  read  before  the  Toronto  Branch 
of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Bicknell,  a  well  known  lawyer,  we  make  an  excerpt  which 
is  of  interest  to  pulp  mill  executives.  Mr.  Bicknell  was 
pointing  out  that  the  introduction,  in  letters  of  accep- 
tance, of  terms  or  restrictions  not  embodied  in  the  offer, 
causes  the  intended  acceptance  to  constitute  not  a  con- 
tract but  a  new  offer. 

The  cited  case  is  as  follows  :-- 

"H.  and  Company  wrote  The  Pulp  Company.  'We  have 
on  Iiand  1,200  cords  of  spruce  and  balsam  pulp,  wliich  we 
are  willing  to  sell  to  you  at  $12.00  per  cord  f.o.b.  sliipping 
point,  shipments  to  commence  immediately  and  to  con- 
tinue at  least.  .  .shipments  per  month.'  The  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance started  off  something  like  this:  'We  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of.  .  .and  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
ship  us  the  pulpwood  which  you  offer,  but  it  nmst  be  un 
rlprstood  that  the  wood  will  be  cut  in  four-foot  lengths  and 
ji-ill    be    free   from   knots    and    dosev    centres    and    will    be 


good   sound   spruce   and  balsam   pulp,  not   more   than  ten 
per  cent,  of  balsam.' 

No  further  correspondence  ensued  on  the  question  of 
contract,  but  the  sliipper  commenced  to  ship  and  shipped 
several  car  loads  and  then  stopped,  claiming  that  the  ac- 
ceptance came  so  late  that  a  good  deal  of  the  wood  was 
sold  to  other  parties  and  they  had  no  further  wood  left. 
An  action  was  brought  in  connection  with  the  contract 
and  you  will  see,  if  you  test  the  matter  out,  that  it  rests  on 
two  points : 

1.  A  straight  offer; 

2.  An  apparent  acceptance  of  the  offer,  but  the  ac- 
ceptance was  so  qualified  that  it  did  not  make  a  contract 
and  without  a  further  acceptance  by  the  seller,  of  the 
terms  set  forth  by  the  purchaser,  no  contract  was  made. 

All  that  the  purchaser  had  to  do  to  make  a  valid  con- 
tract was  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  seller's  letter  and 
use  four  words,  "  We  accept  your  offer." 

If  an  alleged  acceptance  is  not  in  fact  a  straight  un- 
qualified acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  offer  or  purports 
to  add  any  new  term  to  the  bargain  it  is  merely  a  counter 
offer  and  no  contract  arises;  Navon  Union  vs  McLoughlin 
— t  Ir.  R.  1..51  (18.55);  Gray  vs  Smith  (1889)  43  Ch.  D. 
208." 


COBWEBS 

Tile  careful  reader  will  notice  that  the  Mr.  Hiekiull,  in 
the  preceding  comment  makes  no  mention  of  tlie  loose 
and  ambiguous  use  of  the  word  "pulp". 


Congratulations  to  Mr.  Geo.  Chahoon  Jr.,  who  passed 
the  half  way  post  of  his  first  century  last  Friday.  Mr. 
Chahoon's  spirit  will  live  in  Grand'Mere  long  after  he  is 
dead. 


An  excellent  map  of  France,  showing  the  location  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  has  been  prepared  by  La  Pape- 
terie,  9  rue  Lagrange,  Paris  (Se).  Mills  in  Belgium. 
Switzerland  and  Northwestern  Italy  are  also  .shown. 
Some  of  the  more  important  centers  are  given  in  detail. 
The  map  is  for  sale  in  two  forms.  1.  Mounted  on  cloth, 
sliipped  in  a  box,  2.  wall  map,  on  cloth,  varnished  and 
mounted  on  rollers.  The  prices,  post  paid,  are  13. .50  and 
22. .50  francs,  respectively. 


A  party  of  50  to  75  is  expected   for  the    Paper     Club 
Picnic. — See  page  612. 


It  is  proposed  by  the  A.sbestos  Cement  Co..  of  Natal. 
South  Africa,  to  produce  a  substitute  for  strawboard.  A 
Canadian  expert  in  the  production  of  pulp  boards  has  been 
secured,  and  it  is  understood  that  concentration  will  be 
made  on  productions  of  this  kind. 


Recent  news  from  South  Africa  states  that  the  Premier 
Paper  Mills,  of  Johannesburg,  which  have  been  converted 
into  a  limited  liability  company  having  a  capital  of  £65,- 
000.  are  to  s))ecialise  in  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper, 
for  which  raAV  materials  grown  in  the  countrv  are  to  be 
used. 
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The  De-Inking  of  Old  Newspapers 

By  SIDNFA'  I).  WELLS 
Forest    Products    Laboratory,   Madison   Wis. 


Till-  usi'  of  old  ))a|)tT  stock  for  tlie  manufacture  of  paper 
is  verv  oltl.  and  we  find  mention  of  a  process  by  George 
Baltbasar  Illy  in  Denmark  as  early  as  1695.  In  1765 
Dr.  Jacob  Cliristian  Schaffer  mentions  its  use  in  his 
"Papier  Versuehen."  In  1775  Prof.  Klaproth  of  the 
I'niversitv  of  Gottingen  sujifjests  the  use  of  turpentim- 
and  clay  for  the  purpose.  In  1791'  durinj;  the  French  Re- 
volution Citizen  Masson,  a  woman,  ran  an  establishment 
for  the  conversion  of  old  papers  into  new.  In  1801  Mat- 
thias Kooi)s  established  the  Neckinger  Mill  at  Berniondsey, 
Kngland,  to  de-ink  printed  papers  and  make  new  paper 
therefrom,  using  dilute  alkali  to  dissolve  the  varnish  in  the 
ink,  clay  to  act  as  a  currier,  and  washing  to  remove  the 
carbon  black;  bleaching  with  chlorine  followed  to  brighten 
the  stock.  Henrv  E.  Rogers  is  first  mentioned  to  use  old 
jiapers  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the  United  States 
in  a  mill  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1849.  During  the  last 
fifteen  years,  however,  interest  in  the  subject  seems  to 
have  been  unusually  active  and  a  great  number  of  patents 
have  been  taken  out  suggesting  the  use  of  alkalies,  soap, 
margaric  acid  and  oleic  acid  in  conjunction  with  alkalies, 
whiting,  clay,  talc,  ground  soapstone,  earthy  matter,  etc. 

In  general,  they  consist  of  the  solution  of  the  varnish 
with  some  alkaline  compound  such  as  caustic  soda,  soda  ash, 
<)r  sodium  soaps  to  liberate  the  carbon  black  and  the  hold- 
ing of  the  particles  of  carbon  black  in  colloidal  suspen- 
sion by  preventing  agglomeration  with  the  use  peptizing 
agents  such  as  soaps,  silicic  acid,  aluminum  hydroxide, 
vegetable  jellies  and  clay,  talc,  whiting,  etc..  containing 
traces  or  small  quantities  of  colloidal  matter.  In  the  case 
of  clays  and  talc,  what  value  they  possess  as  a  protective 
colloid  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  smallest  particles  are 
peptized  by  the  alkalies,  especially  if  digested  at  high 
temperatures.  Only  papers  free  from  ground  wood  can 
withstand  the  alkalinity  and  temperatures  commonly  used, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  ground  wood  cannot  withstand  such 
treatment  without  discoloration  and  attempts  to  completely 
de-ink  newspapers  have  as  a  rule  not  met  with  success. 

Early  in  1921,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  under- 
took a  series  of  comparative  tests  at  the  expense  of  The 
Paper  De-Inking  Co.,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a 
process  patented  by  them  which  proposed  using  bentonite 
as  the  peptizing  agent  or  {)rotective  colloid  in  conjunction 
with  alkalies  in  comparison  with  other  methods  proposed. 
The  result  of  the  work  showed  such  marked  improvements 
in  the  process  by  the  use  of  bentonite,  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  news,  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  publish  them  and 
discuss  so  far  as  possible  the  principles  involved. 

Bentonite  is  defined  by  the  L'nited  States  Geological 
Survey  as  a  transported,  stratified,  volcanic  ash  that  has 
been  altered  shortly  after  deposition.  It  is  very  fine 
grained  and  has  the  property  of  swelling  in  contact  with 
water  to  several  times  its  original  volume  into  a  jelly  like 
mass  which  on  further  dilution  forms  colloidal  solutions 
which  will  remain  in  suspension  indefinitely  in  mixtures  as 
dilute  as  one  part  of  Bentonite  to  fifty  jiarts  of  water.  Like 
any  natural  product,  different  dejjosits  differ  considerably 
and  the  finest  grained  or  most  colloidal  that  have  come  to 
the  writer's  notice  occur  in  Wycmiing,  although  samples 
from  many  deposits  in  that  state  proved  to  be  low  in  col- 


*Address  Before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  .Vmerican 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents  .\ssociation,  at  Ka- 
lamazoo, Mich.,  June  2,  1922. 


loidal  content,  Samjjles  freshly  taken  from  the  quarries 
are  of  a  greenish  yellow  color  but  on  exposure  to  the  air 
become  light  cream.  Numerous  chemical  analyses  have 
lieen  reported  and  considerable  variation  exists  in  samples 
from  various  sources.  It  is  a  nn'neral  akin  to  kaolin 
although  generally  yielding  on  analysis  more  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  more  magnesia  and  has  been  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent filler  for  ])aper.  It  is  its  ))hysical  properties,  how- 
ever, that  render  it  of  most  vahn'  in  di-inking  paper,  and 
of  these,  fineness  is  of  most  importance.  Comjiarative 
tests  with  an  excellent  deposit  of  Wyoming  bentonite, 
I'.nglish  diina  clay,  and  Georgia  china  clay  in  which  one 
));irt  of  ea<'h  was  mixed  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water 
gave  the  following  results  on  standing  twenty-four  hours: 

Parts  remaining 
in  suspension 

Wyoming  Bentonite 78 

English  China  Clay OOI 

Georgia   China   Clay 01 

In  de-inking  printed  paper  and  especially  newspajjer, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  loosen  the  carbon  black  by  dis- 
solving the  varnish  of  the  printing  ink  by  means  of  alka- 
lies such  as  sodium  carbonate  or  caustic  soda  using  as  little 
as  forty  pounds  of  sodium  carbonate  per  ton  of  paper  and 
temperatures  as  low  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Such  treatment  will  not  injure  ground  wood 
pulp  and  if  the  carbon  black  could  be  completely  washed 
out  after  liberation  a  satisfactory  material  would  be  ob- 
tained. L^nfortunately  the  fibres  of  the  paper  stock  serve 
as  a  very  effective  filter  in  immeshing  the  particles  of 
carbon  and  there  are  no  means  of  washing  in  common 
use  that  will  permit  their  complete  removal  without  ex- 
cessive losses  of  pulp  or  expenditures  of  time,  power,  and 
water  that  are  prohibitive.  In  fact  a  point  seems  to  be 
reached  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  re- 
maining traces  of  ink.  The  problem  is  entirely  different 
from  the  removal  of  soluble  impurities  such  as  cookino- 
liquor  or  bleach  residues  and  very  successful  methods  for 
handling  the  latter  impurities  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. M'ith  bentonite,  however,  we  have  a  substance  that 
will  pass  through  ordinary  filters  and  with  its  enormous 
surface,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  particles, 
will  carry  the  carbon  black  along  with  it.  Even  when 
washing  with  bentonite.  however,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  a  sheet  of  felted  fibers  against  the  wire  sur- 
face which  will  form  a  good  filtering  medium,  and  drum 
washers  are  consequently  better  than  decker  washers. 

LABORATORY  TESTS 
In  making  the   comparative  tests   referred   to   the   semi- 
commercial  apparatus  available  at  Madison  was  used.  Tlie 
methods  followed  are  given  below: 

WASHING  THE  STOCK 
Charging-  the  Washer 

The  25  lb.  Hollander  beater  was  half  filled  with  w.-iter 
and  heated  by  flowing  in  steam  to  a  temperature  of  be- 
tween 50  and  75  deg.  C,  while  from  1.5  to  2.5  lbs  of 
soda  ash  were  added  and  allowed  to  dissolve.  From  2  to 
3*4  lbs.  of  ground  bentonite  were  slowly  added  and  beaten 
into  colloidal  solution  by  the  action  of  the  beater  roll  If 
the  foaming  was  excessive  about  l',  pint  of  kerosene  was 
either  added  to  the  beater  or  poured  over  the  old  papers 
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weiffhed  out  for  the  charge  whitli  amounted  to  from  25  to 
37  lbs.  of  printed  newspapers  or  periodicals.  The  paper 
was  then  added  to  tlie  beater  with  the  beater  roll  raised 
from  tlie  bed  plate  and  water  was  slowly  added  until 
the  beater  was  completely  charged.  Steam  was  then  blown 
in  to  raise  the  temperature  to  between  50  and  75  dcg.  C, 
and  the  paper  macerated  from   10  to  20  minutes. 

The  drum  washer  was  then  lowered  and  washing  com- 
menced. When  it  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  materially 
reduce  tlie  apparent  quantity  of  ink  present,  ten  per  cent 
of  sulpliite  pulp,  based  on  the  weight  of  the  old  papers 
charged,  were  added  to  give  the  desired  strength  and 
facilitate  tlie  completion  of  the  washing  by  rendering  the 
stock  nu)re  open.  The  speed  of  washing  seemed  to  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  rate  of  tlie  removal  of  water 
by  the  washer  and  anything  that  increased  it  increased 
the  rate  of  washing  correspondingly.  When  the  wasliing 
had  proceeded  to  the  point  where  the  waste  water  became 
free  from  ink.  about  100  e.  c,  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added 
to  neutralize  any  alkali  remaining  and  brighten  the  color 
of  the  stock.  The  washing  was  continued  about  ten  min- 
utes when  the  washer  was  raised  and  sizing,  loading,  and 
coloring  materials  were  added  to  give  the  type  of  paper 
desired.  In  the  case  of  news  the  stock  was  simply  tinted 
and  alum  added.  With  the  book  paper  runs,  15  per  cent 
of  clay  and  1.5  per  cent  of  rosin  size  were  added.  The 
furnish  was  run  over  the  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  into 
machine  finished  paper  of  the  same  type  as  that  from 
which  it  was  made. 

Yield  and  Water  Measurements 
The  laboratory  runs  seemed  to  indicate  that  either  used 
news,  book,  or  bond  paper  could  be  satisfactorily  washed 
with  the  help  of  bentonite  and  used  in  making  the  same 
type  of  paper.  Yield  determination  on  several  runs  in- 
dicated an  average  loss  of  from  9  to  10  per  cent.  The 
average  time  for  washing  the  news  runs  was  one  hour. 
Measurements  on  the  water  used  indicated  a  rate  of  3.5 
gallons  per  minute  during  the  washing  period.  The  details 
of  the  several  runs  are  given  in  Table  1. 

MILL  TRIALS 

In  view  of  the  success  obtained  on  a  laboratory  scale, 
in  using  bentonite  for  reclaiming  used  printed  paper,  Mr. 
O.  L.  E.  Weber,  General  Manager  of  the  Watab  Paper 
Company,  Sartell,  Minn.,  was  interested  in  trying  the  pro- 
cess in  his  mill   and  a  series  of  runs  were  made  in  .lune. 


stock  was  washed  from  tlie  decker  with  water  into  a  second 
concrete  chest.  By  use  of  the  decker  approximately  half 
of  the  soda  ash  and  one  third  of  the  bentonite  was  re- 
turned to  the  cooker  making  possible  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  amounts  of  the  two  needed. 

Washing 
From  the  second  concrete  ciiest  the  stock  was  pumped 
to  any  one  of  the  four  2,000  lbs.  .Jones  washers  equipped 
with  four  drum  washers  each.  The  drum  wa.shers  on  one 
of  these,  washer  No.  4,  were  covered  with  a  special  nickel 
alloy  wire,  80  mesh,  through  which  it  was  possible  to  re- 
move 146  gallons  of  water  jier  minute,  while  with  each  set 
of  four  drum  washers  on  the  other  washing  engines  which 
were  covered  with  a  corduroy  type  of  copper  wire,  only  60 
gallons  per  minute  could  he  removed.  The  rate  of  wash- 
ing was  proportional  to  the  rate  of  the  removal  of  water, 
and  in  the  case  of  washer  No.  4,  it  was  found  possible  to 
thoroughly  wash  the  stock  in  one  hour,  while  the  other 
three  washers  took  from  two  and  one  half  to  three  hours. 
After  washing,  dilute  siilpiiurie  acid  was  added  in  tile  pro- 
portion of  131/2  lbs.  per  ton  of  old  papers.  A  considerable 
brightening  of  the  color  was  effected  and  the  stock  was 
dumped  into  a  third  stuff  chest. 

Screening 

The  stock  was  screened  on  flat  diaphragm  screens  and 
run  over  a  thickener  or  decker  into  a  fourth  stuff  chest 
from  where  it  was  run  through  a  Jordan  and  over  wet 
machines  into  laps  of  pulp  which  were  weighed  and  tested 
for  moisture  in  order  to  determine  the  yield.  The  ])ropor- 
tion  of  chemical  and  bentonite  used  in  the  tests  were  as 
follows: 

MATERIAL  CHARGED 


1921. 


Sorting 


o 

o 

O 

1  to  10 

3,000 

a 

o 

150 

c 
250 

11 

30 

a  w) 

70 

11 

2,500 

100 

250 

30 

70 

12 

2,500 

50* 
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30 
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The  conversion  plant  at  the  Watab  Paper  Company 
was  located  in  a  three  story  concrete  and  brick  building 
of  excellent  construction  in  which  there  was  no  perceptible 
vibration.  On  the  top  floor  was  the  sorting  department 
which  was  only  used  in  these  runs  to  remove  straw  board 
and  metal  and  fill  trucks  with  loads  of  from  (iOO  to  1,300 
lbs.  each  of  old  news. 

Cooking 

At  one  end  of  the  second  floor  were  two  cast  iron  beaters 
of  3,000  pounds  rated  capacity  provided  with  sheet  iron 
covers  and  vent  pipes  and  known  in  the  mill  as  cookers. 
Steam  connections  were  also  provided  in  the  sides  for  the 
admission  of  steam  to  beat  the  contents  of  the  beater  to 
boiling  and  hold  them  at  that  point.  The  bars  on  the  beater 
rolls  were  spaced  about  five  inches  apart  and  since  there 
were  no  bed  plates  the  bars  merely  served  as  ))addles  to 
circulate  the  stock  and  gently  macerate  it.  The  cookers 
emptied  into  a  concrete  chest  on  the  first  floor  from  which 
the  stock  was  pumped  to  a  decker  beside  the  cookers.  The 
liquor  from  the  decker  was  returned  to  the  cookers  .ind  tlif 


*  Black  liquor  returned  to  cooker  from  decker  in  run 
ning  preceding  cook.  Decker  was  not  used  with  all  other 
cooks. 

The  first  series  of  runs  consisting  of  10  cookers  of  old 
newspaper  stock,  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  |)apers  were 
used  from  which  the  following  lot.s*  of  pulp  were  obtained. 
68,765  lbs.  testing  28.5  per  cent  bone  dry  ....  19,598 
14,025  lbs.  testing  29.5  per  cent  bone  dry  ....  4,137 
1  ,(i65   lbs.   broken     la))s     testing     29.5     per     cent 

bone  drv 491 


Bone  dry  weight  of  pulp 24,226  lbs. 

Bone  dry  weight  of  paper  u.sed  =  30,000.\.90  =  27,000  lbs. 
yield  90  per  cent.  (This  assumes  waste  paper  as  "air  dry.") 

Tests  to  determine  the  volumes  of  wash  water  and  the 
fibre,  clay  and  ink  in  the  same  were  made  on  runs  14  and 
1 5  in  washers  4  and  3  respectively,  with  the  following  re- 
sidts : 

From  the  results  of  the  above  tests,  it  appears  that  the 
loss  of  fibre  in  the  washers  is  only  between  2'/,  and  3'/.> 
per  cent.  Since  a  yield  of  only  90  per  cent  was  obtained 
the  remainder  of  the  10  per  cent  lost  must  have  occurred 
at  the  wet  machines  or  in  the  cooker.  From  experience 
with  the  solubility  of  ground  wood  papers  in  water  and 
dilute  alkali  a  loss  of  between  I  '  (,  and  3  per  cent  would 
lie  expected   in  the  cookers  and   the   wet  macliiM<-  sicius  to 
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Waslicr   No. 

\'olmiic    i)f    waslit^r 4,200  gals. 

ThiK-    to    fill    witli    valve    ' 

turned   to  wasliitig   ])o 

sition \>H  iniii.    i')  s. 

Rate  of  flow  per  inin..  .  .  1  1.5  gals. 

Total  time  washing (iO  inin. 

Total  volume  of   water.  .  8,7()()   gals. 

Fibre   lost ;!7.!)   lbs. 

Fibre  lost 2.5.!  p.e. 

Ignited    residue 4!)..'!  lbs. 

Clay  in  water 58.0  lbs. 

Ink     removed .').()  lbs. 


4      Washer    N( 
4,200  gals. 


70  min. 
(>0  gals. 
2  brs.  44  niin. 
i),840  gals. 
4().<)   lbs. 
.i.ia  p.  c. 
58. ;{   lbs. 
(i8.5   lbs. 
5.2   lbs. 


be  responsible  for  about  hal 
the  sto<k  directly  from  th- 
would  lie  avoided  ami  a  eon 


of  the  total  loss.  By  using 
w.ashers  uuieli  of  this  loss 
derable   savinji   effected. 


Continuous  Operation  in  the  Watab  Paper  Company 

As  a  result  of  the  test  in  ,luly,  arrangements  were  made 
for  continuous  operation  on  old  news.  The  necessary 
supi)ly  of  old  newspapers,  bentonite,  and  soda  ash  were 
accumulated  and  in  November,  1921,  operations  were  com- 
menced. It  was  at  first  attempted  to  obtain  an  output  of 
forty  tons  of  de-inked  pulp  per  day.      It  was  found,  how- 


certain.  A  new  ty|)e  of  washer  seemed  necessary  that 
would  wash  the  stock  without  the  necessity  of  beating  the 
stock  more  than  was  necessary  for  defiboring  the  paper. 

Sloping  Screen  Washer 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  washing  with  the  least 
handling  of  the  stock  a  sloping  frame  ten  feet  wide  and 
twenty-four  feet  long  was  constructed  with  a  slope  of  ap- 
proximately one  foot  in  five.  Over  this  was  stretched  a 
discarded  I""ourdrinier  wire  and  under  the  frame  was  built 
a  wooden  tank  divided  by  a  partition  midway  between  the 
ends.  Above  the  screen  was  hung  a  grid  of  showers  spaced 
thirty  six  inches  apart  and  supplied  witii  water  from  a 
main  along  one  side  wiiich  was  closed  by  a  l)lind  flange 
half  way  from  the  ends.  Fresh  water  was  su)))>lied  to  the 
lower  showers  and  caught  in  the  half  of  the  tank  below 
after  jiassing  through  the  stock.  A  centrifugal  pump 
))umped  the  water  from  tile  tank  to  the  u))per  showers. 
After  passing  through  the  stock  on  the  u|)])er  portion  of 
the  screen,  it  was  caught  in  the  other  half  of  the  tank 
below  from  where  it  was  pumped  to  the  .(ones  washers. 
The  showers  were  directed  at  the  stock  at  an  angle  of  about 
.SO  deg.  to  the  surface  of  the  wire  and  the  grid  was  given 

reciprocating    motion    of    thirt_v-six    inches,    so    that   the 


ever,  that  the  color  of  the  stock  was  too  dull  for  the  grades      stock   was  moved   down     the  screen   by  the  force     of  the 


of  paper  being  made  and  tiie  output  was  reduced  to  thirty 
tons  per  day  to  give  more  time  in  the  washers.  At  this 
rate  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
washing  and  with  the  desire  to  keep  the  washers  in  rota- 
tion, stock  insufficiently  washed  would  occasionally  be 
dropped.     After  running  several  months  it  became  evident 


showers  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  washed.  On 
the  return  stroke  the  showers  merely  added  water  and 
violently  turned  the  stock  over  and  over.  The  old  jiapers 
were  passed  from  the  cookers  to  the  Jones  washers  as  usual 
and  from  the  stuff  chest  below  the  washers  pumped  to  a 
flow  box   at  the  top   of  the  sloping   screen   washer   which 


that  the  power  consumption  needed  was  more  than  it  should      distributed  it  over  its  entire  width.     The  fresh  water  from 
be  for  the  output  and  the  quality  of  the  washing  too  un-      the  lower  showers  washed  the  stock,  already  almost  com- 


1   ^     . 


Cliemicals 
Clay    used 


Wa-snlng    time      Bleaching    time 


SE9 


Hun 

No.       Old    papers   used — 

1  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

2  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 
A  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

4  Wisconsin  State   Journal . 

5  Wisconsin  Siavo   .lournal. 


5  o- 

C 

.  News 
.  News 
.  News 

.News 

.  News 


K  Ladles'    Home   Journal Book  25 

7  Ladles'    Home   Journal Book  25 

8  Miscellaneous    Weeklies ....  Book  '■i2 

9  Chicago   Tribune News  25 

10  Ladies"    Home   Journal Book  25 

Saturday   Evening   Post... 

Pictorial     Review 

Cosmopolitan,   American 

and     Hearst 

11  London     Times     and     Man- 

chester   Guardian News  25 

12  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  .  News  30 
1.3  Wisconsin  State  Journal. ..  News  40 

14  Wisconsin  State  Journal ...  News  30 

15  Wisconsin  State  Journal. .  .News  30 
Ifi  Wisconsin  State  Journal. .  .News  30 
17  Technical    Notes Writing  30 

*  A  very  colloidal   Bentonite. 


2.00 
1.25 
1.63 


2.50 
2..50 
2.50 
1.62 
2.50 


Bentonite 
Bentonite 
Bentonite 

English 
China  clay 
Fullers 
earth 

Bentonite 

Bentonite 

Bentonite 

Bentonite 

Bentonite 


2.00 
2.13 


2..50 
2..50 
2.50 
3.75 
3.75 
2.12 
3.75 


I  no 
100 
100 


100 

100 

100 
100 
100 


J"?  ^ 

10 


5s 


0.  t 
0.3 


1.62 
2  00 

Bentonite 

:.i2 

2.55 

70 
75 
75 

55 
62 

10 
12 

12 

55 
60 

1.4.5 

Wilkinite* 

60 

1.45 

Wilkinite 

2.55 

75 

62 

12 

60 

2.00 
2.00 
1.45 

Borax 
Ivory  vSoap 
Bentonite 

2.00 
2.00 
2.55 

70 
70 
70 

62 
62 
65 

12 
12 
12 

60 
60 
60 

Color    of 
finislied 

sheet 

Fair 

Fair 

Bright    as 

original 

Dull 

Dull 
Bright    as 

original 
Bright    as 

original 
Bright    as 

original 
Bright    as 

original 
Bright    as 

original 
Bright    as 

original 

Dull 

Bright    as 

original 
Bright    as 

original 

Dull 

Dull 

Bright    as 

original 
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pletely  washed,  and  was  then  passed  through  the  upper 
showers  to  wash  the  stock  as  it  came  from  the  Jones 
wasliers.  After  being  used  twice,  it  was  still  only  slightly 
discolored  and  was  used  a  third  time  in  the  Jones  washers. 
The  results  obtained  were  surprising,  and  it  was  evident 
tliat  the  stock  was  completely  de-inked. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  tli>-  ])apers 
used  were  made  from  furnislies  that  were  colored  blue 
white  as  is  customary  and  since  the  dye  is  not  removed 
the  washed  stock  was  blue  white  and  not  light  yellow  like 
ground  wood.  For  this  reason  proper  adjustments  should 
be  made  in  using  it  and  less  dye  used  than  is  cu.stomary 
when  using  ground  wood.  The  effectiveness  of  the  wash- 
ing is  shown  by  the  clay  present  in  the  washed  pulp  and 
the  following  asli  tests  will  give  a  verv  good  illustration. 

Ash 
Stock   after  washing  two   hours    in   2,000   pound 

beater    witli    four    drum    washers ■'5.75'^ 

Stock   after   wasliing   one   hour     in   2,000     pound 
beater  with  four  drum  washers  and  passage 

over   sloping   screen   waslier 1  .69% 

.\sli  in  jiapcr  after  washing  one  hour  in  Inboratorj' 
beater  under  similar  conditions  using  IQ'/i  of  \.irious  clays 
aud   bcntonite: 

Ash 

H.ntonite 3.29% 

Knalish  China  Clav .3.. 52% 

Fullers  Karth 4.099J 

Tlie  reuioval  of  ink  witii  bcntonite  is  furthermore  much 
faster  tlian  with  either  cliina  clay  or  fullers  earth  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  Ives  tint  i)]iotoineter  readings  on 
paper  made  from  the  three  runs  referred  to: 

White 

Bcntonite 61.4% 

Fnglish  China  Clav 58.6% 

Fullers  Earth .59.2% 

Similar  readings  on  fresh  ground  wood,  and  the  two 
stocks  obtained  at  the  Watab  Paper  Company  of  which 
the  ashes  arc  given  above   follow: 

White 

(i round    wood 70.5% 

Stock  washed  2  hours  with  drum  washer      60.7% 
Stock      washed     one    hour    with     drum 
washers     and      passed     over     sloping 

screen  washer 66.5% 

III  tinting  ground  wood  furnishes  to  give  the  customary 
white  demanded  by  the  trade,  a  certain  darkening  of  the 
color  occurs  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tests  on  a  num- 
ber of  typical  commercial  newspapers  made  from  fresh 
ground  and  sulphite. 

No.  White  White 

1  58%  No.   5  55'/' 

2  53%  No.   6  63% 

3  65%  No.   7  55% 

4  60%  No.   8  57% 

The  test  of  601/^%  white  on  paper  run  at  the  mill  using 
80%  de-inked  stock  and  20%  sulphite  compares  very  favor- 
ably and  indicates  that  for  all  practical  purposes  a  satis- 
factory news  sheet  can  be  obtained. 

During  the  trial  at  the  Watab  Paper  Company  since 
last  November  something  over  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  old 
newspaper  stock  has  been  de-inked  using  bentonite  as  the 
carrying  agent.  Slight  changes  were  made  from  time  to 
t'lne  and  the  proportion  of  chemicals  finally  used  were  as 
follows: 

Old  newspaper  stock 2.500   lbs. 

Bentonite 200  lbs. 

Soda  ash 40  lbs. 

Hvdrated  lime 25  lbs. 


With  the  sloping  screen  washer,  it  was  found  possible 
to  omit  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  since  the  last  traces  of 
alkali  were  removed  and  with  its  elimination  the  yellow- 
ing caused  by  the  alkali  disappeared.  With  slight  modi- 
fications in  the  washer,  the  capacity  of  forty  tons  of  de- 
inked  stock  is  possible  and  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  plant  with  an  increase  in  the  width  of  the  wa.sher  of 
five  feet  would  make  ))0ssible  an  output  of  fifty  tons  daily. 
Discussion 

The  ])ossibilities  of  .i  process  for  the  recovery  of  old 
newspaper  stock  such  as  has  been  described  are  apparent 
to  any  one  familiar  with  the  paper  industry.  When  the 
price  paid  for  old  paper  stimulated  collection,  it  is  re- 
ported that  about  twentv-five  thousand  tons  per  month 
were  collected  in  Chicago  of  which  forty  per  cent  was 
news.  During  the  same  period,  Cleveland  is  reported  to 
have  handled  approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
])er  day  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  news.  In 
our  large  metropolitan  centers  probably  twenty-five  hun- 
dred tons  per  day  were  collected  which  would  furnish  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  our  daily  consumption  of  ap- 
proximately seven  thousand  tons  of  newsprint.  The 
source  is  furthermore  at  the  place  of  consumption  and  the 
saving  in  freight  is  a  very  important  item.  The  color  re- 
quirements of  the  publishers  at  the  present  time  are  very 
severe  and  any  process  that  does  not  thoroughly  remove 
the  ink  cannot  be  successful.  W^liile  considerable  diffi- 
cultj'  was  encountered  in  meeting  these  requirements  in 
the  trials  herein  described,  the  results  obtained  as  the 
process  has  been  finally  worked  out  seem  to  justify  our 
belief   that   thev   can   be   met. 


MR.   CHAHOON'S  BIRTHDAY   CELEBRATED 

Mr.  Geo.  Chahoon  Jr.,  the  head  and  moving  spirit  of 
the  La.urentide  Company,  was  fifty  years  old  last  Friday. 
The  anniversary  was  fittingly  celebrated  by  Mr.  Cha- 
hoon's  many  friends,  especially  those  who  work  with 
him  day  by  day  in  making  Laurentide  an  honored  and 
honorable  name  the  world  over.  An  informal  reception 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  good  will  and 
good  wishes  and  the  presentation  of  a  very  nice  token 
and  souvenir.  This  was  a  loose  leaf  album  containing 
snap  shots  of  Mi'.  Chahoon "s  friends  in  characteristic 
poses,  with  a  letter  from  each.  These  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  length  of  the  acquaintance.  It  is  a 
store  of  happy  memories  and  friendly  cheer. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  residents  of  Grand 'Mere, 
.some  friends  of  Mr.  Chahoon  from  Caughnawaga  made 
the  journey  to  the  Falls  of  the  St.  Maurice  and  paid 
their  respects.  In  the  course  of  their  visit,  Chief  Two- 
Axe,  assisted  by  others  representing  the  various  nations 
of  the  Iroquois,  honored  Mr.  Chahoon  by  adopting  him 
as  a  member  of  this  great  tribe  and  conferring  on  him 
the  title  of  Chief  Grand 'Fere  of  Grand 'Mere. 

After  tlie  ceremony  in  the  community  hall  the  pro- 
gi-am  was  continued  on  the  golf  links,  where  a  very  inter- 
esting game  was  played.  The  eo)\testants  appeared  in  uni- 
form of  various  and  sundry  character,  mostly  incompati- 
ble with  the  personality  of  the  wearer  and  not  always  con- 
ducive to  the  winning  of  a  beauty  prize.  To  sav  the 
game  was  amusing  is  not  exaggerating  the  ease.  Each 
pla.yer  was  allowed  but  one  club,  and  one  of  the  numer- 
ous rules  deprived  him  even  of  that  if  he  were  found 
using  it  as  a  walking  stick.  "Way  stations  for  refresh- 
ment helped  the  weary  players  to  make  the  round  and 
they  were  further  encouraged  by  the  appearance  on  the 
far' side  of  the  links,  of  the  Fiske  Jid)ilee  Singers,  whose 
melody  soothed,  inspired,  and  entertained  the  party. 
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A  Visit  To  The  New  Mill  At  Three  Rivers 


Since  the  Technical  Section  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
iii<?  the  new  mill  of  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  the 
subsidiary  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  at  Three 
Rivers,  many  changes  have  taken  place.  The  clutter  of 
mill  construction  is  all  cleaned  up  and  the  mill  presents 
a  most  attractive  appearance  in  its  commandinjr  situa- 
tion; the  junction  of  the  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers  and  tjiie  excellent  job  of  brick  work  is  very 
pleasant  to  see. 

At.  the  time  of  our  visit  a  year  ago,  only  tiie  wood 
preparinir  plant  and  the  sulpliite  mill  were  in  iiijcration 
There  is  now  a  duplicate  block  pile  with  its  big  stacker 
convenient  to  the  groundwood  mill  and  the  wood  yard 
is  well  supplied  with  clean  4  ft.  wood.  Tihe  company 
is  exceedingly  well  favored  with  respect  to  wood  supply 
through  its  large  holdings  of  free  hold  land  as  well  as 
crown  land  licenses.  All  of  this  wood  is  within  a  one 
season  drive  of  the  mill  and  has  been  so  well  protected 
from  fire  that  there  has  been  practically  no  loss  on  this 
acconnt.  Mr.  Grant,  the  veteran  manager  of  the  St. 
Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  who  is  responsible  for  the  supply 
of  pulpwood  to  the  paper  mill,  feels  confident  that  with 
as  good  care  of  the  limits  in  the  future  there  will  be  no 
fear  but  t.hat  nature  will  furnisli  all  the  timber  that  the 
mill  will  ever  require. 

The  Groundwood  Mill 

The  groundwood  department  is  housed  in  a  separate 
Iniilding.  It  is  entirely  of  brick  and  concrete  and  be- 
sides containing  14  magazine  grinders,  is  unique  in 
having  some  of  the  finest  work  in  reinforced  concrete 
tihat  will  be  found  anywhere.  "We  have  seen  stock  chan- 
nels and  pits  of  concrete  in  other  plants  but  have  never 
before  seen  perfectly  formed  decker  vats. 

The  wood  is  brought  by  a  conveyor  to  the  top  floor 
or  charging  floor  above  the  grinder  magazines  w.here 
two  distributing  conveyors  carry  it  tlie  length  of  the 
building  and  pile  the  blocks  convenient  to  the  grinders. 
The  magazines  are  closed  by  nicely  balanced  trap  doors. 

The  grinders  are  set  in  pairs  eacih  driven  by  a  syn- 
chronous motor  and  the  sharpening  device  on  each  stone 
of  the  pair  is  operated  by  an  hydraulic  cylinder  between 
the  grinders.  The  type  of  magazine  developed  by  the 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  provides  a  separate  maga- 
zine for  each  of  the  two  pockets  of  a  grinder  and  these 


magazines  may  be  swung  open  by  jaws  to  permit  the 
convenient  lifting  out  of  the  grindstone  wlhen  rcpjace- 
mcnt  is  necessary.  The  stock  from  the  grinders  all  pass- 
es into  a  common  stock  channel  in  which  there  is  an  in- 
clined sliver  screen  and  there  seem  to  be  very  few  slivers 
in  the  pulp.  This  channel  delivers  the  slush  to  a  pump 
wliich  elevates  it  to  tihe  knotters,  a  battery  of  which  are 
h)cated  on  a  platfiu-m  in  the  screen  room.  From  t^iese 
the  stock  flows  over  a  riffler  which  is  a  rather  uncom- 
mon refinement  in  a  wood  mill  but  it  shows  the  care 
wliich  is  being  taken  by  the  company  to  produce  the 
highest  grade  of  pulp  and  paper.  Tibe  rejections  from 
the  knotters  are  re-screened  and  tiie  fine  fiber  joins  tjhe 
stock  from  tlieriffjci-s  and  passes  to  the  fine  screens.  The 
rejections  from  these  together  witli  the  rejections  fnmi 
tlie  second  knot  screens  are  refined  togetlier  with  rejec- 
tions from  the  sulpihite  screens  for  use  on  the  wrapjier 
machine.  The  accepted  stock  fi-om  the  fine  screenings  is 
thickened  in  the  deckers  whose  vats  as  mentioned  before, 
are  moulded  of  concrete  and  the  thick  shi.sh  drops  dirocf- 
ly  to  the  groundwood  storage  chamber  which  forms  the 
\\1Iiole  basement  of  the  screen  room  and  fnim  w.iiich  it  is 
pumped  directly  to  t/ie  paper  mill. 

The  sulphite  mill  was  described  in  our  issue  of  June 
Kitli  1021  so  it  willsuffice  to  say  that  the  sulphite  stock 
reipiired  for  the  paper  mill  is  pumped  directly  from  the 
sulpliite  fine  screns  to  a  preliminary  thickening  device 
consisting  of  an  inclined  strainer  covered  with  Fonr- 
drinier  wire  through  whidh  a  large  amount  of  water 
drains  off  and  from  whicjii  the  thickened  stock  goes  to 
a  thickener  having  three  washing  cylinders.  This  ma- 
chine delivers  stock  at  aboTit  3  p.c.  consistency  to  the 
sulphite  pit. 

A  Consistency  Regulating  System 

A  portion  of  the  sulphite  stream  is  diverted  througlii 
a  Trimby  automatic  consistency  regulator  as  it  is  being 
pumped  to  the  Trimby  and  Allen  mixing  system.  The 
groundwood  stock  is  regulated  in  a  similar  way  so  that 
t.he  parts  as  mixed  for  the  paper  machine  each  contains 
constantly  and  exactly  whatever  percentage  of  slock 
is  desired.  This  is  usually  3  p.c,  but  will  have  to  be  the 
minimum  received  liy  the  |)unip  as  the  I'egulation  is  ef- 
fected by  the  addition  of  more  or  less  water  at  the  pump 
intake. 


Panorama  of  Newest  Newsprint  Mill. 
Wet  Machine  Eoom  —  Sulphite  Mill  —  Ground  Wood  Mill. 
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The  mixing  system  is  a  device  which  by  means  of  float 
valves  maintains  a  constant  flow  of  regulated  stock  from 
the  pumps  and  by  Rf'tting  a  constant  head  there  is  al- 
ways the  same  amount  of  each  stock  delivered  to  tfie 
paper  machine  according  to  the  size  of  the  opening 
through  which  this  stock  flows.  The  opening  from  each 
reservoir  of  pulp  is  regulated  by  a  vertical  gate  which 
controls  the  amount  that  can  be  delivered  wbile  a 
horizontal  divider  permits  the  opening  of  one  and  the 
closing  of  the  other  according  as  the  proportions  of 
sulphite  and  groundwood  are  to  be  changed.  As  the 
pulp  stream  emerges  from  this  regulating  valve  the 
proper  amount  of  color  and  alum  together  also  with 
size  or  clay  if  this  is  used,  is  added  in  a  carefully  reg- 
ulated stream  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  a 
special  chamber.  The  single  fan  pump  in  place  of  the 
cumbersome  jilunger  pumj)s,  usually  employed  conveys 
this  accurate  mixture  of  stock  to  the  regulating  box  of 
the  paper  machine.  The  oidy  function  of  this  box  is  to 
furnish  the  right  quantity  of  this  mixture  of  uniform 
consistency  to  the  screens  and  this  is  readily  done  by 
the  adjustment  of  tjhe  gate. 

A  Fine  Paper  Machine  Room 

The  paper  machine  room  houses  4  Bagley  and  Sewell 
machines  each  164"  wide  driven  by  the  General  Electric 
type  of  sectional  drive.  The  room  is  divided  down  the 
centre,  with  2  macliines  in  each  part  but  with  large  con- 
necting passages  at  each  end  of  the  machines.  The  ma- 
chines are  all  alike  and  certainly  make  a  most  attractive 
department.  Each  has  a  100  ft.  wire,  suction  couch 
roll,  granite  top  rolls  on  the  3  wet  presses  with  a  re- 
verse of  the  paper  at  the  last  press.  Automatic  carriers 
take  the  paper  over  the  driers. 

There  is  one  10  roll  stack  of  calenders,  English  or 
surface  type  of  reel  and  drum  winder. 

A  fifth  machine  at  the  wet  end  of  the  machine  room 
has  been  installed  for  the  manufacture  of  mill  wrappers 
from  ground  wood  and  sulphite  screenings.  This  ma- 
chine consists  of  a  Rogers  wet  machine  for  the  wet  end 
by  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Tt  will  have  a 
of  the  usual  type  of  dryers  etc..  which  were  furnished 
capacity  of  about  20  tons  a  day  whereas  the  paper  ma- 
chines are  rated  at  60  tons  at  a  speed  for  800  it. 

All  broke  is  sent  through  chute  to  tlie  basement  where 
it  falls  into  boxes  that  are  carried  by  an  electric  truck 
and  dumped  into  the  broke  beater. 

The  finisihing  roonv  occupies  the  east  end  of  the  ma- 
chine room  building  from  which  the  paper  is  loaded  into 
freight  cars  on  the  company's  long  siding.  This  siding 
passes  the  groundwood  and  sulphite  mills  and  the  wet 
machine  room  and  serves  both  for  the  bringing  in  of 
raw  materials  and  the  shipping  of  fini.shed  product  from 
each  department. 

"Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  installation  of  a  Kaelin 
electric  boiler  which  will  very  larj.rely  provide  for 
holiday  and  Sunday  steam  requirements  and  add  an- 
other feature  of  economy  to  what  is  at  the  present  time 
generally  considered  to  be  the  best  arranged  mill  on  the 
continent  for  economical  operation. 

The  company  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  th*? 
success  of  tiheir  operation  and  on  the  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  plant. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  FREE  FROM  FIRES 


The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  has  been  practicallv 
Tree  from  fires  this  year.  Conditions  were  becoming 
hazardous  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  the  firsi 
few  days  in  May,  but  heavy  rains  on  the  6th  changed 
t?f  r  ^'  ^'f".'""-  ^^'^  '"^^t  dangerous  period  occur- 
or,  T  1  0  i'^'t'o",^'o^''  ™^^""  ^^th  a  general  rainfall 
on  June  2nd  and  3rd.    Smce  then  there  have  been  several 

[^p';^!'-r""-  ?\'""/f  ^'■"""'  ''"'1  *''*^  ^'^gers  report  that 
here  is  considerable  water  in  the  woods.  About  half  a 
dozen  fires  occurred  the  last  week  in  Mav,  the  most  se- 
rious of  which  occ^irred  on  June  1st  near  Chipman,  about 
1000  acres  being  burned  over.     The  other  fires  occurred 

bv 'the  r"n,l',IT''p  '""'■„" "^  '''''  promptly  extinguished 
nil  t-  "^"""ty  Councillors  and  citizens  of  the  munici- 
palities affected.  These  are  practicallv  the  onlv  fires 
reported  of  an.v  size  mid  tlie  total  area  burned  is  les.s  than 
tl\fT'  ""''f  ••  '^•'^  ^^i^road,  have  been  practicallv 
n^L  aT  """'  inspoctions  have  shown  that  the  ash- 
before  "'   '  '"'''  '"  ^'''^'^''''  '■""'^lition  than  ever 

M-n'^lSf  ^"'"'T  r'r'\^^''«  f'l"«^fl  off  last  year  on 
Ua.v  10th,  was  extended  this  year  to  May  20th,  and  lately 
the  rangers  have  been  i.ssued  orders  to  permit  slash  burn- 

hv  pI'T  ^"T.P'-^^';"V""  ''■'"*  throughout  the  province 
by  Proclamation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 

the  school  teachers  were  all  circularized  in  May 
Tf  IVi?  ^^""'^'''^  association  have  taken  up  the  mattm' 
t  MZ\y.  P'-'^^'«"t'on  direct.  During  the  dry  week 
n  May  the  newspapers  issued  daily  warnings  regarding 

nL!f' *T?r''  f""fl'V""'  ^^^«*^"^'  ^^l^ile  the  smoky  con^ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere  for  .several  davs,  the  results  of 
forest  fir<^s  in  points  outside  the  province,  was  a  great 
reminder  to  the  people  to  be  careful. 

Five  lookout  towers  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
forested  area  of  the  province  have  been  in  operat  on 
hTnd  tT'''''^  "^  \'^-    ^'''''''  "-"^^  patrolmen  on 

wif?\tf^i'"'';T'''  ^"  ^^''  N-  ^-  ^'''  r--'"-  have  met 
InSs  tf  w  f*  '"'r'r-  ^"'^^  ""  P'''^'«tel.v  owned 
lands,  It  not  extinguished  promptly  bv  the  owners  are 
promptly  looked  after  by  the  County' Councillors, '.Jho 

oo.ilZ7V  ^""^  ''''^^'"^-  ^"^^  ^^-'^^  have  the  power 
to  call  out  the  necessary  number  of  men  to  fight  fire 
without  pa.v.  In  cases  where  fires  have  occurred  on 
private  ands  the  Councillors  have  quicklv  summoned 
help  and  extinguished  the  fire  '       """'°"*'" 

Westmoreland    County   has  .a   vuunty  Act   this   year. 

,ljt  Vm  P°^v"'',  °^  ^°'"^'*  ^^"fJ  ''^  fifty  acres  or  more 
elect  Chief  A\_ardens  and  Deputy  Wardens  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  fire  protection,  while  the  total  expensed  are 
pro-rated  over  the  acreage  of  forest  land  protected   and 

ect  so  that  It  may  come  into  force  in  anv  other  County 
on  application  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  County  Conn 
dors  by  Order-in-Council.  Thus  in  our  settled  'count  es 
where  land  is  argely  privately  owned  and  more  th  ck! 
b  populated  tlie  County  Councillors  may  adopt  the 
Westmoreland  County  Act,  if  they  .so  desire 


The  barriers  are  not  yet  erected  which  shut  out  as- 
piring talent. 


Accordmg  to  an  official  report  dealing  with  the  import 
and  e.xport  trade  of  India  during  la.st  year  the  total  im- 
ports of  paper  and  pa.steboard  fell  from  7.3  to  2.3  crores 
This  reduction  was  fairly  equally  shared  bv  the  prineipal 
s^ourees  of  supply,  vi..:  the  United  Kingdom.  ^Sweden 
Norway,  and  the  U.  S.  A.  Germany  is,  however,  onee  more 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  this  trade. 


Jiilv  L>1st,  1922. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms 


(.cuiuiiuRd   from    lust    issue) 

Shell.     The    outer    metal    casiaigs    ut 

rt'fiiuiif;    engines,    digesters    and    boil- 


Shell  Bars.  The  bars  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  shell  of  a  refining  fn- 
gine.  The  shell  bars  are  thus  fixed 
and  across  them  laterally  the  core  or 
plug  with  its  bars  revolves.  See 
Refining    Engine 

Shiners.  Called  also  Shine  Spots. 
Faj-ticles  of  fSUe|i-.  sodium'  silicate, 
calcium  sulphate  or  oi'her  substances 
which  are  compressed  to  a  translu- 
(;enl  spot  upon  passage  through  the 
calenders.  Hard  brittle  matorial.s 
fall  out  and  make  pinholes.  In  sul- 
phite pulp  the  bundles  of  fibers  seen 
in  undercooked  pulp. 

Shives.  SUviei-s  of  wood  and  bark 
showing  in  sheets  of  pulp  or  in  fin- 
ished  paper. 

Shrinkage 

(1)  Loss  of  materials  in  the  course 
of  mill   operations. 

(2)  Loss  of  weight  in  handling  or 
or  transit  usually  due  to  moisture 
conditions. 

(3)  Decrease  in  dimensions  of  paper 
on   drying    or  felts   on   wetting. 

Silver  Tissue.  Tissue  used  for  wrap- 
ping silver,  made  of  rag  or  wood  pulp. 
Must  be  free  from  acid  or  sulphur 
compounds 

Sisal  Hemp.  A  Mexican  variety  of 
alof,  ..Agave  Americana.  Cord  is 
made  from  the  fibers  of  this  plant, 
and  it  is  therefore  found  in  paper 
stocks.  Old  cordage  is  raw  material 
for  strong  pacers. 

Size.  A  gummy  or  gelatinous  materi- 
al used  in  textile  industries  to  pre- 
paper  fibers  for  subsequent  processes 
and  to  give  improved  finish.  In  pa- 
per making,  size  is  used  to  make 
paper  more  or  less  impervious  to  ink 
or  moisture — i.e.  hard  or  slack  sized — 
and  to  prevent  fuzziness.  Long  bea- 
ten paper  is  partially  sized  by  the 
hydration  of  some  of  the  cellulose  to 
a  semi-gelatinous  material.  The  com- 
mon paper  mill  sizes  are  gelatine  and 
a  rosin  soap  that  contains  much  fret 
rosin.  Alum  is  used  to  break  up  the 
rosin  soap,  causing  rosin  to  stick  to 
t.he  fibres. 

Size  Cutting.  The  act  of  adding  alka- 
li (soda)  to  melted  rosin  in  makini; 
size,  which  forms  sodium  resinate 
or  r<'-in  soap. 

Sizing.  In  paper  making,  treatment 
which  results  in  making  paper  imper- 
vious to  ink  in  varying  degrees  as- 
re<iuired.  Sizing  has  the  effect  alsij 
of  adding  to  the  strength  of  paper  h\, 
increasing  the  friction  between  the 
fibers.  The  sizing  compound  is  ei- 
ther added  to  the  beater  (engine  siz- 
ing) or  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
nearly  dried  sheet  by  passing  il 
through   a  vat    (top   or   tub   sizing,) 

SIsr.k.     Loose;    not   under   strain. 

Slack-Sized.  Paper  in  which  very  lil- 
tle   size   has  been   used. 


Slake.  To  add  water,  as  in  the  case 
uf  lime,  forming  th  hydrate  from 
quick-lime;  often  incorrectly  writ- 
ten slack. 

Slaked  Lime.  Calcium  hydrate  (or 
hydroxide),  the  result  of  treating 
quicklime  with  water.  Lime  is  some- 
times said  to  be  "air"  -slaked,  in 
which  case  both  carbonate  and  hy- 
drate are  formed  by  reaction  with 
the  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  Incorrectly  referred  to 
as  slacked  lime. 

Slasher.  A  gang  of  circular  suw.'h, 
sot  in  a  suitable  platform  for  cutting 
higs   into   l)l(jcks. 

Slices.  Uars  extending  across  the 
wire,  just  over,  or  a  short  distance 
in  front  of,  the  breast  roll.  Their 
function  is  to  regulate  the  thickness 
of  the  stream  of  water  and  half  stuff 
flowing  into  the  wire,  and  to  main- 
tain a  satisactory  depth  of  pond, 
which  see. 

Sliding  Friction.  The  friction  in  or- 
dinary bearings;  sliding  friction  i.-- 
greater  than  rolling  friction,  hence 
ball  and  roller  bearings — which  are 
thus  changed  into  cases  of  rolling 
friction. 

Slipped  roll.  A  roll  of  paper  which 
has  slipped  off  its  core  or  which  has 
had  its  core  pushed  out  carrying  the 
roll  to  a  cone  shape  or  "pencil  point." 

Slitters.  Knife-edged  discs  mounted 
at  the  winder  end  of  the  paper  ma- 
cine,  movable  horizontally,  used  to 
cut  the  sheet  to  required  sizes  as  it 
runs  off  the  machine.  Also  refers  to 
special  apparatus  for  cutting  and  re- 
winding. 

Slivers.  Small  particles  of  uncooked 
wood  showing  in  paper,  also  long, 
ribbon-like  chips  formed  by  glancing 
stroke    of    chipper    on    under    side    of 

"block  in  chute,  indicating,  when  nu- 
merous and  long,  that  there  Is  excess- 
ive clearance  between  disc  and  chute. 

Slow.  Paper  stock  is  said  to  be  slow 
when  as  a  matter  of  long  beating  or 
other  modifications  of  process,  it 
parts  with  its  retained  water  slowly  on 
running  over  the  machine  wire.  Also 
called  shiny,  greasy  or  wet- 
Slush.  The  ground  pulp  with  water, 
leaving  the  grinders  in  a  ground 
wood  mill.  Wood  pulp  mixed  with 
water. 

Smalt3'  A  pigment  obtained  by  grind- 
ing a  blue  glass,  which  has  been 
colored  with  cobalt  silicate.  The 
color  is  very  permanent',  but  the  pig- 
ments is  expensive  on  account  of  its 
low  coloring  power,  and  indifferent 
reduction. 

Soda.  Properly,  sodium  oxide,  Na  O. 
Often  used  in  referring  to  other  al- 
kaline compounds  of  sodium,  such 
as  sodiam  hydroxide,  or  caustic  soda; 
sodium  carbonate,  or  soda  ash. 

Soda   Ash.    See   Sodium    Carbonate. 

Soda  Mill.  An  establishment  where 
wood  is  treated  by  the  soda  process, 
Ijroducing   soda   pulp. 


Soda  Process.  A.  me.ms  of  producing 
wood  pulp  by  heating  it  under  pres- 
sure with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
Tile  cooking  liquors  are  recovered, 
evajjorated  and  burned  to  sodium 
carbonate,  which  is  then  dissolved 
and  causticized  with  lime  for  further 
use.  I'oplar,  birch,  bass,  cottonwood 
and  other  hard  woods  are  treated  by 
this   process. 

Soda  Pulp.  Fiber  cooked  by  the  soda 
process,  isually  poplar,  birch,  beech. 
bass,  chesnuf,  or  other  decidious 
woods,  sometimes  spruce  and  hem- 
lock. 

Sodium   Arsenite.    Na     H  As   O  .    The 

2  3 

solutions  of  arsenious  acid,  accom- 
plished by  boiling  it  with  sodium  car- 
borate,  contain  the  compound,  sodium 
arsenite;  hence  these  solutions  are 
known  as  sodium  arsenite  solutions. 
They  are  used  fo  determine  the 
strength   of  iodine  solutions. 

Sodium    Bisulphate.    See  Niter  Caks 

Sodium  Bicarbonate.  NaHCO  .Baking 
soda,  or  saleratus,  an  alkaline  com- 
pound used  in  dry  fire  extinguishers, 
and   sometimes   to   prevent"  mould   in 

timber. 

Sodum  Bisulphite.  NaHOS  .  Sodium 
acid  sulphite,  a  bleaching  agent  used 
in  groundwood  pulp  bleaching.  Also 
ased  as  an  antichlor. 

Sodium    Carbonate.     Na     CO  .     Found 

2  3 

in  the  crystalline  form  as  washing 
soda   or   sal   soda — Na     CO     10   H  O 

2  3  2 

(an  efflorescent  salt,  losing  5  mole- 
cules of  HO  at  temperatures  over 
55°  F.).  Soda  Ash  is  sodium  cai'bon- 
ate  in  the  dry  form.  It  is  usually 
ral'ed  on  its  content  of  sodiam  oxide. 
Na  O,  which  would  be  a  little  over 
5S  per  cent,  if  the  carbonate  were 
pure. 

Sodium  Chloride.  Common  salt,  Na  CI 
Used  as  a  raw  material  in  electro- 
lytic bleach  plants  as  a  source  of 
chlorine  and   soda. 

Sodium  Hydrate.  See  Sodium  Hydrox- 
ide. 

Sodium  Hydroxide.  NaOH.  Also  cal- 
led sodium  hydrate  and  caustic  soda, 
a  strongly  alkaline,  corrosive,  deli- 
qjescent  compound;  the  active  com- 
ponent of  cooking  liquors  in  both  soda 
and  sulphate  processes. 

Sodium    Hypochlorite.    Na   O    CI.     The 

active  bleaching  agent  in  javelle  wafer 
and  Labarrague's  fluid.  May  be  ob- 
tained from  sodium  chloride  by  the 
action  of  the  electric  current'.  In 
javelle  water  it  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing bleaching  powder  with  soda  ash 
and  allowing  the  resulting  carbonate 
of  lime  to  settle. 

Sodium  Peroxide.  Na.^  0_.  A  powerful 
alkaline  oxidizing  and  bleaching 
agent,  somefimes  called  "oxone."  It 
must  be  kept  away  from  water.  The 
great  heat  produced  when  water 
comes  into  contact  with  this  com- 
pound is  liable  to  cause  fires  or  ex- 
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plosions.  It  is  highly  corrosive  and 
must  be  handled  with  care. 

Sodium  Silicate.  Often  called  "water 
glass,"  "soluble  glass,"  and  sometimes 
"glass  water."  Compojnds  of  sodium 
and  silicic  acid,  having  the  formulas 
(a)  Na„  Si  O^;  (b)  Na^  Si  O^  9H^  O: 
(c)  Na"  Si  O  .  They  are  probably 
present  in  varying  and  indefinite 
ratios  with  water.  Usually  found  as 
a  syrupy  fluid,  also  as  a  solid  and 
and  in  granulai-  or  powdered  forms. 
Used  in  digester  lining  cements,  for 
fireproofing,  as  an  adhesive  for 
boards  and  an  adjunct  in  sizing  paper. 

Soft  Roll.  A  roll  of  paper  badly 
wound.  It  may  be  soft  in  spots  or 
entirely   ac-roSs   the  roll. 

Soft  Sized.  Paper  containing  very 
little  size — not  "water  leaf,"  which 
contains  no  size. 

Solder  An  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  used 
to  seal  contacts  or  for  repair  work. 
Best  proportions  for  practical  pur- 
poses are  half  and  half,  which  melts 
at  188°  C.  Solder  for  brass  or  copper 
contains   two   parts   of  lead   and   five 

of  tin,  and  melts  at  170°   C. 

Soluble  Blue.  Soluble  form  of  Prussian 
blue,    also   some  coal-tar   colors. 

Soluble  Glass.    See  Sodium   Silicate. 

Sorter  Number.  Pencil  marks  on 
corners  of  reams  giving  n  amber  of 
sorter,  for  use  in  case  of  complaint 
or  defect. 

Spiral  Laid.  A  dandy  roll  in  which  the 
laid  wires  are  ranged  in  the  form  of 
a  kelix.  Ordinarily,  the  laid  wires  r  in 
from  end  of  the  roll.  The  sheet  flows 
under  a  spiral  dandy  with  less  re- 
sistance, consequently  the  finished 
paper  has  a  distinctive  appearance. 

Soluble  Starch.  Starch  which  has  been 
heated  with  gli'cerine,  to  which  also 
alcohol  is  added  while  cooling.  Used 
as  an  emulsifying  agenf  in  textile 
industries  and  as  an  indicator  for 
iodine. 

Sour.  Acid  used  either  to  accelerate 
bleaching — as  sulphuric — or  to  pro- 
duce an  acid  bath  in  dj-eing,  for 
which  acetic  is  used,  "to  sour"  is  to 
treat  with  weak  acid,  as  in  cleaming 
a   dandy   roll  or  wire. 

Spanish  Grass.  The  highest  grade  of 
esparto.      See   P.  605. 

Spar. 

(1)  A  term  used  in  mining  for  any  glit- 
tering mineral,  in  some  cases  refer- 
ring   to    calcite,    carbonate     of     lime 

as  calspar,  or  to  mixtures  of  silicates 
of  aluminijm,  soda  and  potash,  as 
felspar.  Iceland  spar  is  a  form  of 
calcite  having  peculiar  reaction  with 
light  ray.s,  hence  is  used  in  jjolari- 
.^cope  work. 

(2)  A  round  piece  of  timber,  as  the 
yard  or  mast  of  a  sailing  vessel,  or 
the  arm   of  a  derrick. 

Specifications.  The  stated  sizes  or 
limits  of  machinery  or  construction 
work,  or  the  tests  of  strength  and 
quality  which  a  product  must  comply 
with  fo  assure  purchaser,  engineer, 
inspector  or  other  interested  party 
that  the  building,  machinery  or  pro- 


duct will  serve  its  pur])Ose,  satisfac- 
torily. 

Spreader.  A  roll  of  comparatively 
small  diameter  on  which  a  strip  of 
felt  is  spirally  wound.  The  spiral 
begins  at  the  center  the  roll  and  runs 
out  to  the  ends.  Press  or  other  felts 
carried  on  this  roll  will  thus  be  kept 
from  crowding  to  the  center.  A  bar 
bent  slightly  bow  shape  to  spread  or 
separate  the  sfrips  of  paper  coming 
from  the  slitters  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rolls  from  interwinding  at  the 
edges 

Spruce.  Several  species  of  coniferous 
trees:  Black  Spruce,  Picea  Mariana; 
Blue  Spruce,  Picea  Parryana;  Engel- 
mann  Spruce,  Picea  Engelmanni;  Red 
Spruce  Picea  rubens;  .Sitka  Spruce, 
Picea  .sitchensis;  White  Spruce,  Picea 
Canadensis.  All  these  species  have 
been  jsed  for  pulp  making  by  all 
processes — the  black,  red  and  white 
spruce  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  North 
America  and  the  Engelmann  and 
Sitka  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Spur  Gear.  A  gear  drive  in  which  the 
driving  planes  are  parallel,  as  in  clock 
work.  The  axes  of  their  shafts  are 
also  parallel,  though  at  right  angles 
to  the  driving  plane. 

Stannous  Chloride.     See  Titi. 

Starch.  A  compound  occurring  in  most 
seeds,  containing  the  fuel  energy  for 
the  growth  of  the  germ  in  the  soil. 
It  is  a  carbohydrate  with  the  formula 
(C  H    O    )n.    It  is,  therefore,  isomer- 

^6      10     5    ' 

ic  with  cellulose.  The  chief  com- 
mercial sources  of  starch  are  wheat, 
potato,  corn,  rice  and  tapioca.  Starch 
occurs  as  minute  cells  differing  in 
size  and  shape,  wheat  and  potato 
being  quite  large  as  compared  with 
corn  or  tapioca  starches.  Upon  heat- 
ing to  boiling  the  cells  burst  and  form 
a  mucilaginous  mass.  Starch  is  used 
as  a  sizing  adjunct  in  paper.  It  also 
helps  to  keep  the  stock  in  a  colloidal 
condition  in  the  beater,  thus  making 
a  slower  stock  on  the  wire  and  tend- 
ing to  improve  the  formation  of  the 
sheet.  It  is  said  to  give  a  better 
finish  and  improve  the  catting  qual- 
ities of  paper  for  special  purposes 
such  as  envelopes. 

Steam  Trap.  A  device  whereby  con- 
densed water  is  eliminated  from  the 
steam  system  while  preventing  the 
loss  of  steam  fhat  would  take  place 
by  opven  exha'JSt. 


Stipa   Tenacis^ima. 


Esparto. 


Stock.  Term  used  for  halt-stuff,  stuff 
or  wood  pulp  running  to  machines: 
practically  any  fibrous  pulp  suspend- 
ed in  water  used,  as  rag  stock,  sul- 
phite stock,  paper  stock,  etc. — as  well 
as  it's  usual  reference  to  supplies  or 
product  on  hand. 

Stone.  The  circular  grindstone  used 
for  making  grojnd  wood,  which  see. 
al.so    "grinder". 

Straw.  The  stems  of  various  cereals 
used  for  paper  making.  Wheat  is  most 
frequently  used.  Rice  straw  makes  a 
very  fine  short  fiber  for  special  pur- 
poses. 


Straw  Board.  A  coarse  bo.\  or  packing 
board  made  from  straw  after  very  in- 
cumiilete    treatment. 

Straw  Pulp.  Prepared  b,y  cooking 
straw  with  soda  or  lime.  The  treat- 
ment may  be  very  light  for  coarse 
pulp,  as  boxboard  stock,  or  quite 
drastic  for  pulp  to  be  bladed  and  used 
in   fine   papers. 

Stretch  Roll.  There  are  several  of 
these,  on  the  paper  machine.  They 
are  rolls  of  small  diameter.  Felts  or 
wires  run  under  or  over  themi  and 
tliey  can  be  moved  forward  or  back- 
ward, up  or  down  to  take  up  slack  or 
increased   tension. 

Stuff.  Tlie  prepared  mixture  of  fiber, 
etc.,  ready  to  run  out  on  the  wire  of 
the   machine. 

Stuff  Chest.  The  sjpply  chest  provided 
with  an  agitator  containing  prepared 
stuff  for  the  machine.  It  may  be 
horizontal   or  vertical. 

Stuff  Pump.  Pump  for  supplying  stuff 
or  stock  to  the  paper  machine, 
screens,    or   chests. 

Suction.  An  effect'  produced  b.y  with- 
drawing air  from  a  closed  space  by 
air  pumps  or  other  appropriate 
means;  atmospheric  pressure  then 
operates  on  the  outside,  as  in  pushing 
water  from  the  sheet  on  the  proper 
machine  wire. 

Suction  Box.  An  oblong  bo.x  extending 
the  full  width  of  the  machine  wire 
and  over  which  the  wire  passes.  It 
is  closed  on  three  sides,  but  the  top 
over  which  the  wire  passes  is  per- 
forated. Air  pumps  are  connected  to 
pipes  at  the  end  of  the  boxes,  and  the 
suction  produced  acts  to  draw  water 
from  the  partly  formed  paper  passing 
over  it  on  the  machine  wire. 

Suction  Couch  Roll.  A  couch  roll  (c.f.) 
fitted  to  act  like  an  additional  suction 
box  by  means  of  a  perforated  surface 
which  is  only  in  action  at  the 
Ijortion  of  its  periphery  in  contact 
with  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the  wii-e 

Sugar  of  Lead.     See  Lead  Acetate. 

Sulphate   of  Alumina.     See  Alum. 

Sulphate  Process.  A  process  for  cook- 
ing wood  chips  to  produce  pulp,  by 
cooking  under  pressure  and  at  high 
temperatm-e  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda.  After  the  cooking  is  completed 
the  liquors  used  are  recovered  by 
evaporating  and  burning.  The  result- 
ant ash  is  carbonate  of  soda  and  must 
be  causticized  by  treatment  with 
(luicklime,  when  it  is  ready  for 
further  use.  There  are  losses  of  soda 
in  the  cycle,  and  this  is  made  up  by 
adding  sulphate  of  soda.  Sulphur 
compounds  are  thus  introduced  and, 
by  reduction  in  contact  with  growing 
carboneceous  matter,  sodium  sulphide, 
which  increases  the  effectiveness  of 
the  cooking  liquor  and  incidentally 
gives  rise  to.  organic  sulphur  com- 
pounds leading  ,t'o  the  disagreable 
odors  associated  with  this  process. 
This  process  is  effective  for  many 
grades  of  wood,  especially  the  highl,v 
resinous  Southern   pines. 

(to   be   continued) 
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Co-operative  Competition  and  the  Service  Assocation 


B\-  T.  J.  Burke,  ('.  A.     SciTetary-Treasurer,  0)st 
Association  of  llic  I'apor  Industry. 


There  are  four  serviee  associations  affiliated  with  the 
Anieriean  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  i.e.,  Technical, 
Superintendents,  Salesmen's  and  Cast.  For  some  rea- 
son unknown  to  me,  the  ])urcha.sing  agents  have  not  any 
association.  Durinfi  tiic  joint  convention  held  by  the 
Superintendents  and  Cost  Association  at  Kalamazoo  re- 
cently, one  of  the  executives  present  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  it  would  be  desirable  if  such  an  ai^soeiation  were 
formed. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  service  associations  now  in  ex- 
istence. T^ndoubtedly  the  closer  co-operation  there  is 
lietween  these  four  service  associations  in  their  work, 
the  better  will  be  the  results  which  will  be  attained.  Go- 
operative  competition  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
"cut  throat"  kind,  as  is  clearly  foreshadowed  in  an 
address  given  by  the  Hon.  Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  June  8th  in  Chi- 
cago before  the  National  Association  of  Wholesale  Gro- 
cers on  the  subject  of  ' '  Some  Aspects  of  Price  Cutting. ' ' 
One  very  significant  passage  of  this  address  reads  as 
follows:  "Because  I  believe  that  sellhig  helow  coat  is 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  I  believe  that  a  (jroup 
agreement  not  to  practice  this  method  of  doing  business 
is  a  lawful  agreement."  Mr.  Gaskill  also  refers  to  an 
address  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  be  read  at  our  convention  in  Chicago  in  October 
last  year  as  follow:  "In  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry,  October  7, 
1921,  I  advanced  the  proposition  that  each  individual 
business  unit  should  ascertain  its  own  cost  and  fix  its 
own  selling  price  with  due  reference  thereto.  I  urged 
upon  trade  assiociations  the  opportunity  and  the  neces- 
sity for  education  in  co.st  accounting  methods  among 
their  members.  That  argument  is  a  necessary  element 
in  the  proposition  which  I  am  stating  here.  Unless  cost 
is  known,  profit  is  unknown,  and  whether  a  selling  price 
is  below  cosrt;  is  a  matter  of  guess  work.  The  business 
man  who  fixes  his  selling  price  without  accurate  know- 
ledge of  his  production  cost  and  without  keeping  above 
it  is  on  an  industrial  joy-ride.  He  is  not  only  in  peril 
himself  but  he  is  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  others." 

This  address  of  Mr.  Gaskill 's  contains  many  other 
very  significant  paragraphs  wdiich  all  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  convinced  of  the  great  harm  that  is  being  done 
to  industry  throughout  the  country  by  manufacturers 
who  ignorantly  sell  their  products  below  cost.  His  ad- 
dress is  certainly  a  clear  indication  of  the  necessity  for 
the  work  which  the  Cost  Association  is  endeavoring  to 
carry  on  and  copies  of  it  will  shortly  be  distributed  by 
us. 

The  four  service  associations  must  therefore  draw 
closer  and  closer  together  in  their  endeavor  to  promote 
manufacturing  and  selling  efficiency  because  the  time 
is  undoubtedly  ripe  for  bringing  about  the  desired  re- 
sults. The  Co.st  Association  forsaw  the  necessity  for  this 
co-operation  when  last  December  it  approached  the 
Technical  and  Superintendents'  Associations  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  three  Associations  .should  hold  a  joint 
convention.  Unfortunately  the  Technical  Association 
had  alreadj-  made  arrangements  for  their  spring  conven- 
tion so  was  not  able  to  accept  this  invitation,  but  after 
certain  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made,  the 
Superintendents  consented  to  hold  such  a  convention. 
provided  the  Cost  Association  would  be  willing  to  again 
go  to  the  Middle  West  and  meet  with  them  at  Kalamazoo 


on  June  1st,  2u(l  and  3rd.  Being  fully  advised  of  the  im- 
portance of  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  operating  men 
if  accurate  cost  figures  are  to  be  obtained,  the  co.st  men 
decided  to  do  this;  although  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Kast 
for  the  convention.  The  action  taken  was,  however, 
fully  justified  by  the  great  success  which  attended  the 
joint  convention. 

The  four  speakers  selected  by  the  Cost  Association  to 
rci)re.sent  them  in  the  joint  .sessions  were  Geo.  A.  Galliver, 
President  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  C.  Oliver  Wel- 
iing-ton,^  C.  P.  A.  of  the  firm  of  Soowell,  Wellington  &  Co. 

W.  G.  MacNaughtoii,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Tr;chnical 
A.s.sociation  of  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  Industry  (who  was 
selected  because  we  wished  to  emphasize  the"  impoi-tance 
which  we  attach  to  tlu;  work  of  the  technical  men  in  the 
industry)  and  Ja.s.  A.  Reilly,  Manager  Cost  and  In- 
ventory Department,  American   Writing  Paper  Co. 

The  addresses  given  by  these  gentlemen  were  of  the 
highest  order  and  undoubtedly  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  success  of  these  joint  sessions.  Another  good 
sjieaker  who  was,  however,  selected  by  the  Superinten- 
dents, was  J.  H.  Slater,  whose  address  should  be  read  hv 
all  su])erintendents  and  cost  men. 

The  significance  of  the  joint  convention  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  by 
any  of  the  service  associations  to  get  together  in  this 
manner.  We  feel  sure  that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
good  many  other  similar  conventions  which  can  only 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the  in- 
dustry. We  understand  that  arrangements  are  alreadv 
bemgmade  by  the  Technical  and  Superintendents'  As- 
sociations to  hold  a  joint  meeting  this  fall. 

I  confess  that  during  the  convention  I  was  struck  by 
the  very  real  interest  shown  by  the  superintendents  in 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  cost  men  to  place  .squarely 
before  them  the  facts  regarding  cost  statements  and  their 
significance  both  to  the  operating  men  as  well  as  to  the 
executives.  I  ],elieve  that  as  a  result  of  the  convention 
a  large  number  of  superintendents  will  co-operate  much 
more  closely  in  the  future  with  their  cost  departments 
because  some  of  the  best  among  them  went  on  record 
as  being  unequivocally  convinced  of  the  benefits  which 
tliey  had  derived  from  the  statements  *,nd  reports  which 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  their  re- 
spective cost  departments. 

Paper  is  made  on  expensive  machines  after  .somewlial 
•unusual  manufacturing  processes,  and  it  is  not  an  cas\- 
matter  to  keep  a  close  check  on  the  manufactur- 
ing costs.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  a 
real  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the.se  costs. 
Prior  to  this  the  Superintendent  made  paper  as 
cheaply  as  he  knew  how  and  had  no  other  guide  but  his 
own  good  common  sen.se  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
great  waste  in  the  mill.  All  this  has  now  been  changed 
and  the  Superintendent's  work  made  correspondingly 
easier.  The  superintendent  nowadays  who  does  not  take 
full  advantage  of  the  information  given  him  by  the  tech- 
nical and  cost  man  is  undoubtedly  at  fault  and  this  will 
become  increa-singly  apparent  as  competition  becomes 
keener,  as  it  will  do,  year  by  year,  for  several  years  at 
least. 

It  was  clearly  brought  out  at  this  Convention  that  it 
is  certainly  the  superintendent's  duty  to  see  that  the 
men  under  his  control  in  the  mill  are  trained  to  properh- 
fill  in  the  cost  records  which  will  enable  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment to  accurately  compile  the  costs  as  well  as  to  make 
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pronii)t  i-ei)orfs  rcgartliiifi'  the  crficiency  or  otherwise 
of  the  various  department  in  tlie  mill.  If  a  supei-intend- 
ent  co-operates  closely  with  the  Cost  Department  in 
this  manner  he  will  in  tui-n  undoubtedly  receive  very 
valuable  data  from  that  department  which  will  assist 
him  materially  in  "carryins'  on.'" 

Therefore  we  believe  that  the  joint  convention  held 
at  Kalamazoo  by  the  Superintendents  and  Cost  men  was 
a  great  step  in  the  risht  direction  because  in  future  any 
superintendent  who  desii'es  information  on  cost  matters 
will  feel  free  to  write  to  the  Cost  Association  as  to  a 
friendly  org:auization  which  is  only  too  anxious  and 
willing  to  assist  him  in  his  work  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

British  Trade' News 

I  Kroni  Our  LmiddU  Correspondent) 

Loudon,  July  4,  1922 
1  have  just  witnessed  an  amusing  incident;  right  in 
the  jieart  of  newspaperdom.  On  a  large  steam  tractor 
reels  of  Newfoundland  newsprint  were  being  rushed  jip 
to  one  of  the  big  newspaper  offices  and  as  the  paper 
passed  along  througirtl'.ie  streets  people  shouted:  "Your 
l)aper  is  on  fire  behind,"  to  the  driver.  He  took  no 
notice,  treating  such  remarks  as  as  joke,  but  at  last 
there  came  a  time  when  he  began  to  feel  uncomfortably 
hot.  Casting  ;iis  eye  round  for  the  reason,  he  discovered 
that  the  rear  portion  of  the  tractor  was  well  aliglht  and 
that  the  paper  was  commencing  to  smoulder.  The  driver 
immediately  drove  the  tractor  to  a  near-by  fire  station 
and  called  out  the  firefighters — who  were  amused  at  tjie 
tliought  of  a  fii-e  being  brought  to  them  o  be  put  out. 
However,  a  line  of  hose  was  put  on  the  tractor,  the  fire 
subdued,  and  the  paper  badly  damaged.  The  end  of  a 
"Perfect  Day". 

Synopsis  of  Trade 
Last  week  I  cnmmented  en  the  financial  results  of 
Wiggins,  Teape,  &  Co.  (1919),  Ltd.,  and  since  then 
Jlr.  P.  W.  Holden,  t,he  President,  has  presided  over  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  company.  In  a  speech  full  of 
interest,  lie  said  llhat  the  company  had  come  through  a 
time  of  unpreeeilented  depression  and  difficulty,  whic.h 
those  not  connected  with  the  paper  industry  would  hard- 
ly be  able  to  realise.  'T,he  consumption  of  papers  and 
goods  which  they  manufactured,  to  a  large  extent  ceased 
throughout  the  world  owing  the  slackness  of  trade  in 
general,  and,  in  addition,  most  of  the  company's  custom- 
ers were  caught  with  large  stocks  which  had  to  be 
liquidated.  From  all  that  the  company  had  suffered 
severely,  but  it  was  good  to  rememljer  that  the  paper 
they  manufactured  was  essentially  a  key  commodity  in 
the  sense  that  customers  and  commerce  could  not  exist 
without  it.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  he  company  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic base  paper.  It  was  a  new  trade  —  a  highly 
t:echnical  and  scientific  trade  and  one  which  Ihad  many 
sides  to  it.  They  had  now  got  a  mill  in  all  essential 
features  admirably  suitable  for  the  manufacture.  Some 
grades  thai  were  being  made  were  giving  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  customers — grades  which  they  could 
not  make  formerly  and  which  came  from  foreign 
sources.  Other  grades  had  yet  to  be  improved 
but  the  company  had  ruining  orders  in  i'.uuid  which 
they  were  able  to  make  and  sell  at  a  profit,  and  he  could 
speak  hopefully  of  the  prospect  of  this  branch.  Of 
course,  the  photograp.hic  trade  had  suffered  like  most 
other  trades  from  the  general  depression  —  especially 
the   professional    trade —    but    on    the   other   hand,   he 


believed  that  photograi)liy,  as  ap))iied  to  advertising,  was 
(udy  in  its  infancy.  Much  of  their  base  paper  was  usctl 
for  tjiat  purpose  and  he  had  great  faith  in  the  future. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Farrow  explained  that,  in  connection  with 
the  fall  in  stock  values,  on  1921  the  company  iheld  stocks 
and  had   commitments  of  wood   pulp  l)ougjd    at  £f>f>  a 
Ion.  and  the  nuirket  price  fell  to  £22. 
Rubber  Latex  in  Paper 

Some  time  ago  I  referred  to  the  employment  of  rubber 
latex  in  paper.  The  subject  has  since  received  consider- 
able attention  and  additions  published  to  Professor 
Kaye's  experiments.  Messrs.  Bertrams,  of  Sciennes, 
Edinburgh,  the  paper  machine  manufacturers  contribute 
an  article  to  "Tropical  Life"  a  copy  of  which  Ihas  been 
sent  to  me  for  t,he  readers  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazines",  in  which  they  say  "we  do  not  know  that 
the  use  of  latex  in  actual  papermaking  will  be  very 
largely  adopted,  but  it  may  come  to  be  a  big  business 
in  connection  with  special  paper  products.  It  is  dif- 
fieiilt  to  see  ibow  far  an  idea  of  this  kind  nuiy  go.  Thei-e 
is  no  difficulty  w^hatever  in  blending  rubber  latex  and 
paper  pulp.  We  made  some  samples  a  long  time  ago. 
We  used  only  a  small  proportion  of  latex,  but  it  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  pidp.  We  also  know  that  rubber  and 
cork  are  used  for  producing  linoleum.  We  have  seen 
felt  webs  made  of  cotton  and  flax  fibres  with  a  pro- 
portion of  latex.  Someone  patented,  a  little  while  ago, 
the  use  of  latex  in  paper  pulp  along  with  some  material 
to  vulcanize  the  rubber.  The  samples  we  made  we  did 
not  attempt,  to  vulcanize.  We  simply  left  the  rubber  in 
its  natural  state.  No  doubt  vulcanizing  w^onld  do  good 
for  a  great  many  purposes. 

Pulp  from  Canada 

A  little  over  4,500  tons  of  chemical  pulj)  has  reached 
England  for  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  in  Kent.  A 
shipment  from  C.hicoutimi  totals  3,057  tons  groundwood. 
It  is  very  pleasing  to  see  shipments  like  these  coming 
into  England  from  the  Dominion.  The  groundwood  is 
valued  at  £15,285  and  the  chemical  at  £25,830.  This  is 
something  "to  write  home  aliout". 
Mill  Picnics 

This  is  tlie  time  of  year  the  mill  manager  and  the 
workers  ineet  on  common  ground.  At  most,  of  the  mills, 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  summer  outing  to 
some  resort  and  it  is  usually  a  great  time  for  enjoyment. 
Dressed  in  their  best  Sunday  clothes,  tilie  workers  go  off 
to  forget  mill  worries  and  the  managers  help  the  ))re- 
eeedings  of  tiiie  day  with  a  meeting  round  the  festive 
board,  at  which  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  Jameson  and 
Johnny  Walker's  whiskies  are  carefully  doled  out,  in 
England  and  Wales  light  dinner  beers,  and  in  South 
England,  cider.  These  "beverages"  help  to  break 
dowm  the  montony  of  the  old  saying  that  "too  much 
familiarity  breeds  contempt":  in  ot.her  words  work  is 
left  at  home  for  the  time  being. 
Good  News 

Box  makers  and  makers  of  paper  containers  report 
that  business  is  good  and  plenty  of  orders  are  flowing 
in  to  the  mills. 

Strawboards 

Some  time  ago  I  drew  attention  to  the  monopoly  the 
Dutch  enjoyed  in  the  British  market  of  Stravrboards. 
For  years  the  surplus  straw  in  Canada  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  Sti-awboard  making  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dutch  are  now-  asking  $9  extra 
a  ton  for  their  products. 
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Some  Easy  Practical  Paper  Tests* 

By  NOHMAN   A.  ALTAIAN. N 
Chemist,  Butler  Paper  Corixirations,  C'liieafio. 

Tlie  microscope  is  probably  tile  greatest  sliiiile  iiistrii- 
iiient  in  the  paper  testing  industry.  Witii  a  microscope  on 
an  uncoated  paper  we  can  tell  the  printing  surface,  we 
can  get  some  idea  of  the  air  volume  of  the  sheet  or  the 
space  in  the  sheet  not  occupied  by  fibers.  Witli  the  coated 
papers,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  coating, 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  color  is  well  mixed,  has  an 
even  flow,  whether  the  coating  contains  many  pin  holes  and 
wliether  it  is  too  rough  to  take  the  proper  screen. 

Besides  this,  after  the  paper  has  been  defibcred  and  we 
prepare  a  slide  with  a  staining  solution,  such  as  the  Herz- 
berg  stain,  it  is  possible  to  deteriiiiiie  within  probably  5  or 
10  per  cent  of  what  the  sheet  is  made.  It  is  also  possible 
to  determine  the  amount  of  beating  the  fibers  have  received, 
whether  free  or  greasy,  and  finally  in  the  analysis  of  the 
loading  materials  the  mieroscoi)e  ])lays  a  great  part  in  their 
identification. 

When  I  speak  of  tliese  so-called  laboratory  tests,  I  mean 
tests  conducted  under  ideal  conditions,  whereby  the  paper 
is  favored  in  every  respect;  that  is.  the  humidity  is  kept 
from  60  to  65  per  cent,  the  temperature  at  75  degrees  F., 
and  the  papers  allowed  to  adjust  themselves  by  remaining 
in  the  room  overnight.  The  chief  objection  I  have  to  test- 
ing under  these  conditions  is  that  a  paper  is  seldom  al- 
lowed to  perform  under  those  conditions.  Tests  we  have 
conducted  in  print  shops  have  revealed  that  the  humidity 
in  the  winter  months  is  as  low  as  15  to  20  per  cent,  and 
that  a  paper  which  is  O.  K.  under  higher  humidity  some- 
times fails  under  these  conditions.  Therefore  the  whole 
proposition  resolves  itself  into  the  fact  that  the  paper  must 
be  constructed  for  this  low  innnidity.  and  tests  at  a  stand- 
ard humidity  are  not  accurate  for  conditions  under  which 
the  paper  is  used. 

We  have  therefore  adopted  the  method  of  determining 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  humidity  conditions  found 
where  the  paper  failed  and  applying  these  to  the  paper, 
finding  out  why  the  paper  was  wrong  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  then  working  this  out  with  the  mill,  because  after 
all,  the  pr'inter  and  user  of  paper  has  to  have  a  satisfac- 
tory delivery  under  his  average  eonditioons.  Of  course 
any  abnormal  conditions  he  has  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
paper  we  do  not  hold  against  the  paper. 

In  conjunction  with  these  laboratory  tests,  there  are  a 
good  many  easy  and  practical  tests  to  apply  to  paper.  Of 
course,  after  a  paper  has  failed,  a  checking-up  of  laboratory 
tests  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  tests  for  groundwood  papers  are  to  determine  their 
discoloration  in  medium  strong  daylight  by  exposure,  and 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  phloroglucine  or  aniline  sulphate  to 
determine  the  groundwood  content.  The  phloroglucine 
when  applied  to  these  papers  will  give  a  red  coloration, 
while  the  aniline  sulphate  will  give  a  deep  yellow.  Both, 
if  the  colorations  are  pronounced,  termine  the  presence  of 
groundwood. 

Be  careful  when  applj-ing  the  phloroglucine  test  to  a 
sheet  of  India  colored  paper,  as  there  is  an  aniline  dye 
(metanil  yellow)  used  which  turns  red  when  it  comes  into 
contract  with  the  acid  in  the  phloroglucine  and  misleading 
results  are  likely  to  occur. 

On  the  book  papers  free  from  groundwood,  of  course, 
unless  a  high  percentage  of  unbleached  suliihite  has  been 
used,  they  will  discolor  by  daylight  only  very  slightly 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  will  not  become  brittle. 

To  determine  the  composition  of  such  papers  is  a  per- 


*     An  address  before  the  National  Association  of  Pur- 
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1(11  in.iuec  that  ciii  luily  be  ai  (•(iiiiplislicd  in  a  laboratory. 
However,  the  detection  of  unbleached  sulphite,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  reclaimed  book  jjaper  stock  can  be  fairly  well 
d<ti'rmined  by  |)hl()roglucine,  since  it  is  rarely  that  a  mass 
of  magazine  stock  is  reclaimed  without  very  small  traces  of 
groundwood.  I  pon  the  application  of  phloroglucine  in 
both  the  unble;i(lie<l  sulphite  and  old  paper  stock  cases, 
these  small  groundwoods.  fibers  and  unpurified  fibers,  such 
as  sbives,  etc.,  will  give  a  red  coloration,  and  will  show  up 
distinctly  in  the  form  of  individual  fibers.  A  sniall  amount 
of  practice  will  en.ible  one  to  determine  this  fairly  accu- 
rately. 

The  grain   in   a   book   paper  can   be  determined  by: 

1. — Tearing  the  sheet. 

2. — Cutting  out  a  small  circle  and  laying  it  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  l>apcr  will  always  curl  around  the  axis, 
])arallel  to  the  grain,  or  machine  direction. 

.3. — Or  it  can  be  told  very  easily  on  the  Mullen  Tester 
by  looking  at  tlu'  lines  of  rupture,  the  grain  being  parallel 
to  the  long  rupture. 

The  sizing  of  book  papers,  in  the  case  of  starch  can  be 
easily  determined  by  immersing  a  strip  in  a  weak  solution 
of  iodine,  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide  and  water.  Starch 
will  give  an  intense  blue  reaction.  The  rosin  sizing  can 
be  determined  in  two  waj-s : 

1. — By  dropping  some  ether  on  the  surface;  this  dis- 
solves the  rosin,  and  upon  drying  will  subsequently  form 
a  brown  colored  ring  at  the  edges  of  the  ether. 

2. — By  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  a 
few  erj'stals  of  sugar  dropped  into  it,  if  rosin  sized  it 
Mill  give  a  raspberry  red  coloration. 

In  the  coated  book  papers,  the  best  test  of  all  for  jirint- 
ing  surface  is  a  small  magnifying  glass  of  about  25  to  30 
magnifications  which  will  enable  the  user  of  paper  to  deter- 
mine the  smoothness  of  the  surface  and  its  freedom  from 
small  indentations  which  are  liable  to  interfere  with  the 
half-tone  dot. 

An  easy  test  for  casein  is  to  smell  of  the  sheet.  Casein 
can  be  detected  by  the  odor.  A  silver  coin  will  make  a 
black  mark.  If  a  confirmation  of  this  is  desired,  a  drop 
of  Milton's  Reagent  placed  on  the  surface  and  held  over 
heat  will  develop  a  brick  red  color. 

The  detection  of  clay,  satin  white  and  blanc  fixe  is  best 
accomplished  in  a  laboratory.  However,  the  detection  of 
starch  in  the  coating  is  again  determined  by  the  iodine  solu- 
tion, and  calcium  carbonate  is  also  easily  determined  by 
dropping  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  and  if  an  effervescence  takes  place  a  carbonate 
was  used. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  test  the  opacity  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  an  experienced  man  can  do  this  by  laying  two 
sheets  of  paper  over  a  dark  object  and  comparing  the  visi- 
bility of  the  object,  but  a  better  test  is  to  cut  two  holes  in 
a  cardboard  and  set  this  in  front  of  a  light,  and  then  by 
laying  successive  sheets  of  paper  of  the  same  thickness  over 
each  other  the  one  which  obliterates  the  light  first  is,  of 
course,  the  most  opaque. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  the  test  for  coating,  which  is 
simply  moistening  your  thumb,  pressing  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  and  pulling  your  thumb  away.  If  the  coating 
without  the  fibers  adheres  to  the  skin  of  your  thumb  your 
coating  is  weak.  This  will  give  you  an  approximate  idea 
of  what  the  paper  is  liable  to  do  in  the  press  room. 

There  are  times  when  a  sheet  must  be  waterproof,  and 
this  can  be  determined  by  moistening  your  sheet  with  the 
tongue  and  running  it  over  a  black  cloth.  If  the  coating 
shows  up  white  on  the  black  cloth  your  sheet  is  not  water- 
proof.^ If  no  coating  comes  off,  j^our  sheet  is  O.  K.  There 
are  some  items  where  a  coating  has  to  be  only  partially 
waterproof,  for  instance  for  label  purposes.  Put  a  drop 
of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  paper^  rub  around  lightly. 
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If  the  coating  is  readily  soluble  you  will  notice  a  resolution 
of  the  eoatinji-  in  the  water.  This  will  give  trouble  when 
the  girl  tries  to  smooth  the  label  on  the  can.  as  the  print- 
ing and  coating  will  generally  wipe  off.  If  your  coating  is 
reasonably  hard  under  this  test  it  will  work  successfully. 

Determination  of  the  value  of  a  folding  enamel  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  taking  a  6"  square  and  then 
folding  it.  jiressing  the  crease  with  your  finger  nail,  and 
then  running  it  over  a  sharp  corner  again.  Continue  this 
reversing  until  the  sheet  is  broken.  By  doing  this  in  both 
directions  and  comparing  your  results,  you  can  determine 
the  best  folding  enamel. 

An  easy  test  for  sizing  of  different  sheets  is  to  lay 
one  on  toj)  of  the  other  and  running  the  tongue,  moistened 
with  saliva  over  both  of  them  and  noting  the  rate  at  which 
the  saliva  penetrates  the  sheet.  The  sheet  which  dries  the 
quickest  is,  of  course,  the  least  sized.  (Another 
test  is  to  float  a  small  piece  of  each  paper  on  a  saucer  of 
ink.  Si)ots  will  show  through  first  on  the  least  sized 
sheet.  Ed.) 

There  must  always  be  a  bond  which  will  furnish  an  ab» 
solutely  permanent  record  for  the  organization.  Such  a 
bond  must  cither  be  100  per  cent  rag  or  not  less  than  70-75 
per  cent  rag,  the  remainder  being  extra  No.  1  bleached  sul- 
phite. A  bond  also  is  sold  on  its  strength,  its  permanency 
its  cleanliness,  snaj),  attractive  watermark,  finish,  opacity. 
It  is  easy  to  test  your  .sheet  for  cleanliness  and  finish. 
Depending,  of  course,  upon  the  price  you  )jaid  for  the 
paper  will  he  its  cleanliness.  A  high  grade  bond  should 
have  very  few  dirt  specks.  Its  opacity  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined by  laying  two  sheets  over  some  black  printed  matter 
as  explained  before,  its  sizing,  whether  it  is  tub  or  beater 
sized,  can  be  determined  by  tearing  the  paper  and  applying 
a  dilute  iodine  solution  to  the  tear.  If  the  paper  has  been 
tub  sized,  the  outside  of  the  sheet  will  be  stained  blue, 
while  the  inside  will  either  remain  white  or  will  give  only  a 
slight  blue  reaction.  (We  consider  this  test  as  possibly 
misleading,  many  papers  contain  no   starch. — Ed. ) 

The  finish  can  be  determined  by  looking  at  the  sheet. 
This  is  something  that  is  a  personal  proposition  with  each 
man  and  should  be  left  to  his  judgment.  The  strength  or 
wearing  quality  of  a  bond  can  be  determined  by  tearing  or 
crumpling,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  felt  side  even 
though  no  wire  marks  are  visible.  There  are  times  when 
looking  at  a  sheet  of  paper — this  applies  to  book  as  well  as 
bonds — that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  wire  mark,  jiarticularly  if 
this  paper  was  made  on  a  fine  mesh  wire  on  the  paper 
machine  and  has  received  a  high  finish.  Sometimes  by 
dipping  the  j)aper  in  water  and  allowing  it  to  dry,  the 
natural  movement  of  the  fibers  from  their  pressed  together 
position  will  allow  the  wire  marks  to  come  out  very  plainly, 
but  in  a  bond  paper  if  you  will  look  at  the  watermark, 
run  your  finger  over  the  mark  and  determine  which  side 
has  the  depression  from  the  thinning  of  the  fibers,  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  side  is  the  felt  side  of  the  sheet.  Here 
again  the  tests  we  have  mentioned  above  are  a  few  which 
will  help  you  in  analyzing  your  paper  approximately,  but 
it  is  best  to  go  to  a  reputable  laboratory  if  you  wish  to 
know  something  definite  about  the  fiber  content  of  a  sheet 
or  some  other  property. 

All  the  above  tests  for  bonds  apply  to  the  ledgers  as 
well.  These  papers  are  almost  identical,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  quite  a  bit  of  attention  should  be  ;  aid  to  the  tub 
sizing,  in  that  it  does  not  have  an  offensive  sm:ll  which 
sometimes  develops  in  warm  weather,  and  the  sizing  should 
be  hard  enough  not  to  soften  on  iiumid  days,  causing  the 
pages  to  stick  together. 

To  determine  the  number  of  j)astings  in  welding  bristols. 
burn  one  corner  of  the  sheet  and  the  layers  will  part.      This 
test  cannot  be  used  with  the  machine  pasted  bristols. 
To  determine  whether  a  bristol   has  been  tub  sized  or 


not.  the  iodine  test  can  be  applied  again  by  tearing  the 
sheet  in  two,  the  same  as  bonds.  The  blue"  reaction  will 
denote  the  starch  sizing  in  combination  with  gelatin  or 
glue. 

To  determine  the  number  of  plies  rapidly,  tear  the  bris- 
tol and  apply  the  iodine  to  the  tear.  Bristols  are  generally 
pasted  with  some  form  of  starch  which  gives  a  blue  reac- 
tion with  the  iodine,  and  the  different  plies  will  stand  out 
distinctly.  This  test  applies  as  well  to  cardboards  and 
blanks  as  long  as  the  adhesive  material  is  some  form  of 
starch  paste.  However,  in  case  the  adhesive  is  silicate  of 
.soda,  the  number  of  thicknesses  can  be  detected  very  easily 
under  the  microscope,  by  cutting  an  end  section  of  the 
board  and  magnifying  it  slightly  where  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  silicate  coming  into  contact  with  the  two  sides  of  the 
paper  pasted  together  has  discolored  the  surrounding  fibers 
to  a  dirty  brown,  and  the  j)astings  can  be  distinctlv  count- 
ed. 

However,  by  far  the  best  test  for  determining  the  number 
of  thicknesses  in  a  bristol  board  is  to  soak  the  pasted  board, 
hristol  or  blank  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda.  After 
allowing  the  solution  to  ])cnetrate  through  the  entire  sheet, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  take  a  needle  and  pull  the  different 
lavers  apart  and  this  will  tell  the  entire  story  of  a  piece 
of"  board. 


SPANISH  RIVER  HAS  BIG  POWER  AT 
SMOKY  FALLS 

Percy  B.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  in  a  letter  telling  of  that  com- 
pany's Smoky  FalLs  power  development,  says: — 

"The  new  power  development  is  for  10,000  li.p.  at 
Smoky  Falls,  about  eight  miles  above  our  mill  at  Stur- 
geon Falls.  The  initial  development  consists  of  twc 
units  of  2,600  h.p.  each,  while  the  power  house  has  been 
completed  for  a  total  of  foiir  units.  The  power  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  mill  at  22,000  volts. 

"Smoky  Falls  has  a  natural  drop  of  about  28  feet  at 
a  point  about  14  mile.s  above  Lake  Nipissing,  where  an 
island  splits  the  river  in  two,  offering  a  favorable  site 
for  a  power  development. 

"Construction  work  wa.s  begun  in  May,  1920,  and 
power  turned  on  November  20,  1921.  The  power  hou.se  is 
situated  in  the  river  bed  in  the  South  Channel,  with 
the  foundation  on  the  solid  rock.  It  is  114  feet  long  by 
27  feet  wide,  inside  dimensions,  with  a  transformer  and 
switching  bay  13%  feet  wide,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  power  house.  Mooley  patent  spreading  draft  tubes 
are  used.  In  the  south  channel  a  log  chute  with  rein- 
foi'ced  concrete  drop  gate  is  piDvided  for  log  driving. 

"^''lood  control  is  sufficiently  jirovided  for  by  the  in- 
stallation of  two  Tainter  gates  in  the  south  channel  and 
four  in  the  north  channel,  each  gate  being  14  feet  by  20 
feet.  In  addition,  80  feet  of  spillway  is  provided.  The 
water  wheels  were  built  by  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia, and  are  of  a  single  runner  vertical  type,  design- 
ed to  give  2,000  h.p.  under  a  33-foot  head  at  a  speed  of 
138  r.p.m.  The  generators  were  built  by  the  Canadian 
We.stinghouse  Company,  and  are  each  2125  k.v.a.  50 
degree  i-ise,  three  pha.se,  2,300  volt,  60  cycle,  138  r.p.m., 
with  Kingsbury  Thrust  Bearing  and  direct  connected 
exciters. 

"The  Jas.  O.  Hey  worth  Co.,  of  Chicago,  was  the  con- 
tractor and  engineer  for  general  construction.  The 
tran.smission  line  was  built  by  Lang  and  Ross,  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  and  the  watei'  wheels  and  governors 
were  purcliased  by  the  Management  Engineering  and 
Development  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio." 

A  section  of  50  square  miles  of  timber  in  Eastern 
Saskatchewan  has  been  stripped  of  leaves  by  caterpillars. 
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Ainoiii;  tliOM-  1111  \.u;itii>n  fri)in  'I'oronto  Dl'ticcs  arc  Mr. 
H.  1'.  E.  Kiiit.  of  till-  Kinkitli  l'.i|nr  Mills,  who  will  be  at 
liis  cottagf  on  I.;iki-  Siincoc;  Mr.  K.  (iain,  of  the  llatcliff 
Pa))fr  Company,  who  will  sci-k  the  quietude  of  Niagar.-i 
on  the  Lake,  and  Mr.  M.  G.  Colien.  of  Levis,  who  is  iiet- 
ting;  his  coat  of  tan  at  the  Muskoka  lakes. 

It  is  reported  that  eaterpillars  have  stripjied  the  foliage 
from  50  square  miles  of  forest  in   Eastern  .Saskatehew;in. 

Forest  fires  are  rejiorted  over  a  wide  area.  .Some  iil' 
these  have  already  entailed  serious  losses.' 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  Newsprint  .Sirviei- 
Bureau,  was  a  visitor  in   Montreal  this  week. 

The  "New  York  News"  is  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
first  of  the  boats  ordered  by  the  "Chicago  Tribune"  from 
the  North  of  Ireland  Shipbuilding  Coinpanj-.  Londonderry. 
She,  with  the  others,  will  convey  pulpwood  from  Lower  St. 
Lawrence  ports  to  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Limited. 
Ontario.  The  owners  have  just  taken  delivery  of  the 
vessel. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Gulf  Pulp  and 
Paper  Cofupany,  Limited,  P.Q.,  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
Montreal  last  week.  He  stated  that  the  company  has  been 
very  successful  in  shipping  ground  wood  pulp  to  England 
early  in  the  season,  and  that  stocks  had  been  cleaned  up 
to  a  verv  considerable  extent. 


IMPORTANT  AMALGAMATION 

We  are  able  to'  auiiouiiee  that  the  Lincoln  Papei- 
Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Merritton  and  the  Canadian  Pulp- 
wood  Corporation  Ltd.  of  New  York  have  been  amalgam- 
ated suceeiisfully.  The  name  of  the  new  Company  being. 
The  Lincoln  Mills  Limited.  The  Canadian  Pulpwood 
Corporation  s  limits  are  situated  on  the  South  Shore  of 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula  on  the  Bale  de  Chaleur. 

This  arrangement  ensures  a  continued  supply  of  pulp- 
wood to  the  new  concern,  fi-om  its  own  limits. 

\Ye  expect  to  have  more  detailed  information  in  our 
next  issue. 


SAFETY  ENGINEER  HAS  STEAMER  THRILL 

Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  Safety  Engineer,  ha.s  returned  to 
Toronto  from  an  extended  trip  covering  mills  at  Drj-den, 
Fort  AVilliam,  Port  Arthur  and  the  Soo. 

On  the  return  trip  he  was  a  passenger  on  the  S.  S. 
Noronic,  which  ran  aground  on  a  sand  bank  in  a  fog  off 
Iroquois  Point  in  Lake  Superior.  Despite  the  disquiet- 
ing experience  of  a  .jarring  stop,  there  was  no  sign  of 
panic  among  the  passengers.  The  vessel  was  dela.yed  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  aftei-  several  tugs  and  a  freighter 
had  failed  to  move  her.  some  200  tons  of  freight  had  to 
be  lightered  off. 

Mr.  Costigane  has  no  recommendaticms  to  make  as 
to  the  elimination  of  hazards  in  Lake  transportation, 
hut  doesn't  enjoy  being  bunkered  near  a  water  hazard. 

The  department  of  the  Spanish  River  Company  look- 
ing after  accident  prevention  work  is  in  course  of  being 
expanded  to  include  all  the  features  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. Preliminary  meetings  have  been  held  and  at  the 
next  meeting  an  organization  scheme  covering  the  sys- 
tem will  be  decided  upon. 

Safety  work  is  going  carried  on  with  interest  and  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  in  all  the  mills  visited. 


NEGOTIATING  WITH  AUSTRALIA 
Canadian  paper  mills  are  doing  an  e.\tensive  export 
business,  especially  with  Australasia.  Mr.  W.  A.  Bou- 
cher, the  managing  director  of  S])edding.  Limited.  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  is  on  a  visit  to  Canada,  with  a  view 
to  securing  .-igeneies  for  paper  and  other  eonimodifies. 
While  in  Montreal  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
were  immense  opportunities  in  New  Zealand  and  Austra- 
lia for  Canadian  jiroduetions  provided  that  they  were  .ibh- 
to  meet  competition,  which  was  keen. 

Inquiries  from  .\ustralasia  are  unusually  numerous  just 
(low.  Canadian  paper  companies  have  shijqied  consider- 
able (piantities  of  newsjirint,  writings,  and  printings,  not- 
withstanding that  as  compared  with  (ireat  Britain  this 
country  is  under  a  stiff  handicap  in  the  way  of  duty. 
Canada  has  complained  time  and  again  of  this  unfair  dis- 
crimination, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment will  remove  the  handicap.  Nothing  has  been  heard 
of  the  proposed  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and 
Australia  since  Parliament  prorogued,  but  at  the  opening 
of  the  Australian  Parliament,  which  is  now  in  season,  it 
was  stated  that  a  trade  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 

Progress  with  the  negotiations  has  been  slow — there  are 
many  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account.  So  far  as 
the  paper  trade  is  concerned,  Canadian  producers  claim 
that  this  country,  as  part  of  the  Empire,  should  not  be  in 
a  worse  position  than  the  Mother  Country.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign  nation.  The  Canadian 
paper  trade  is  desirous  of  securing  a  portion  of  Australa- 
sian business,  but  on  terms  which  will  enable  competition 
on   an  equitable  basis. 


SALESMEN  PLAN  OCTOBER  MEETING 

The  Chicago  district  of  the  Salesmen's  Association  of 
the  Paper  Industry  has  decided  not  to  attempt  to  hold 
a  summer  outing,  like  those  recently  held  at  Boston  and 
Xew  Y^'ork,  but  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  making 
the  October  meeting  of  the  a.ssoeiation  a  notable  event. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesdaj-,  October  17,  during 
the  Chicago  paper  week  aaid  fall  business  conference  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

The  first  definite  step  taken  wa.s  the  securing  of  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  the  famous  newspaper  humorist  and  poet  for 
the  banquet  the  evening  of  convention  day,  and  efforts 
are  under  way  to  secure  some  other  notables  for  the 
banquet  program,  as  well  as  for  the  sessions  during  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon. 

The  New  York  division's  outing,  July  12  at  Malba, 
L.  I.,  proved  a  great  .«!Ucces9,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
special  outing  committee  named  by  Vice-President  J. 
Donald  MacLaurin  of  the  New  Y''ork  district.  President 
H.  H.  Reynolds  was  down  from  Massachusetts,  and 
several  other  New  Englanders  were  among  the  twent\'- 
five  who  participated.  Golg,  baseball  and  tennis  fea- 
tured the  day,  with  a  swim  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
ai-eoplane  fliglits  for  those  attending  until  the  ship  was 
too  wearj-  to  carry  more  of  the  salesmen  who  were  anx- 
ious to  get  off  the  earth. 


A  friend  sends  us  an  envelope  he  received  from  a  eor- 
resjiondent  in  Ceylon.  It  had  been  earefiillv  turned  in 
side  out  and  used  again. 
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BARNJUM  PRIZES  AWARDED  FOR  ESSAYS  ON 
PRACTICAL  FORESTRY 

Prizes  liave  been  awardtd  in  the  $1,000.00  Prize  Essay 
contest  on  Practical  Forestry  offered  by  F.  J.  D.  Barn- 
j  iim  as  follows : 

First  Prize:  $500.00  to  P.  Swanson,  Timniins,  Ontario. 

Second  Prize:  $250.00  to  M.  Currie,  Grand  Mira  South, 
Cape  Breton. 

Third  Prize:  $150.00  to  Donald  C.  Oxley.  .\nnidale, 
Queens  Co.,  N.  B. 

Fourth  Prize:  $100.00  to  H.  M.  Brown,  Pinilur  Creek, 

Alta. 

So  many  of  these  essays  were  of  high  order  that  the 
judges  had  a  very  difficult  task  in  awarding  these  prizes, 
"hut  inasmuch  as  "the  names  and  locations  were  detached 
from  all  essavs  before  being  submitted  to  the  judges,  the 
contestants  h"ave  the  assurance  that  no  bias  or  favoritism 
entered  into  their  decisions. 

All  these  prize  essays  will  be  published  in  the  press  irom 
time  to  time  so  that  the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  the. 
suggestions  and  recommendations  contained  in  these  val- 
luaijle  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Forestry. 

The  unsuccessful  contestants  can  feel  happy  in  the 
thought  that  even  if  they  did  not  win  a  prize  this  time 
they  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  their  country  by 
the"  valuabble  suggestions  contained  in  their  essays,  and 
as  our  forests  are  our  most  valuable  asset  (for  without 
trees  civilization  could  not  exist),  they  are  helping  to  solve 
Canada's  greatest  problem. 

In  conversation  with  the  Editor,  Mr.  Barnjum  said 
"The  success  of  this  prize  offering  has  been  so  pronounced 
that  it  is  mv  intention  to  repeat  this  series  of  prizes  in  the 
immediate  future  and  from  time  to  time,  also  increasing  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  same. 

"It  is  important  for  our  government  to  know  that  90 
per  cent,  of  these  225  essays  which  have  come  from  all 
over  Canada,  dating  all  the  way  from  British  Columbia 
to  Cai)e  Breton,  call  for  an  Embargo  or  heavy  export  tax 
on  all  pulpwood  shipped  out  of  the  country.  Eighty  per 
cent  call  for  the  permit  svstem  for  all  persons  entering  the 
woods,  such  as  recentlv  inaugurated  in  the  Province  ot 
Quebec,  and  the  same  percentage  ask  for  the  electrification 
of  all  railways,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  fire  risk  in  our 
forests  and  al.so  as  a  means  of  reducing  our  heavy  railway 

deficit.  .  ^     J    1 

"My  sincere  thanks  and  high  appreciation  are  extended 
to  the  able  judges  who  have  given  unstintingly  of  their 
time,  thought  and  brains  for  Canada's  good,  not  only  in 
acting  as  judges  in  this  prize  contest,  but  in  the  many 
other  ways  in  which  tliev  have  assisted  in  the  important 
cause  of  "Forestry.  All  honour  to  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  Dean 
of  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  Toronto;  G.  C.  Ficlie, 
Chief  of  "Forest  Service  of  the  Province  of  Quebec;  R  H. 
Campbell,  Director  of  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  and  G. 
H.  Prince,  Chief  of  Forester  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. . 

"The  thanks  of  all  Canadians  are  also  due  to  the  press 
„f  Canada  for  the  splen.lid  publicity  they  have  given  to  the 
cause  of  Forestry  and  all  good  Canadians  .should  support 
Canadian  newspapers  and  Canadian  magazines.  A  pros- 
perous press  means  a  prosperous  country." 

SUMMER  PAPER  MARKET  OUTLOOK 

New  York  City,  July  18. —Caution  against  such  in- 
creases in  prices  for  paper  as  would  retard  the  return 
of  real  prosperity  in  the  fall  is  advised  in  the  iiinntlih' 
revie^v  of  the  paper  industry  by  the  Paiier  and  Pulp  In- 
dustry, the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  American  Piii)er  and 
Pulp  A.s-soeiatinn.  ,^ 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  the  pajier  market,      says 


llie  assoeiatiou,  "is  that  while  there  has  been  the  falling 
off  of  orders  which  was  to  be  expected  during  July  and 
August,  the  drop  has  not  been  as  severe  as  has  been  the 
case  in  many  typical  years.  In  order  words,  these  months 
are,  as  one  authority  has  phrased  it,  a  breathing  space 
(luring  whicii  further  strength  will  be  gathered  for  big- 
ger business  in  the  fall. 

"Present  stocks  are  inadequate  to  fill  the  demand 
that  is  cei'tain  to  appear  this  fall,  and  there  is  eveiy  rea- 
son to  anticipate  a  period  of  greater  general  business 
activity  in  volume  than  has  been  for  some  yeai'S.  The 
general  business  situation  indicates  that  the  prospect- 
ive demand  will  have  real  purcliasing  power  back  of  it. 
In  the  fact  of  this  condition,  many  careful  buyer^  are 
placing  their  orders  during  the  summer,  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  concentration  at  a  time  w^ien  the  large  volume 
(if  business  is  to  be  expected." 

\'arious  authorities  are  quoted,  however,  as  fearing 
that  there  are  symptoms  of  a  too  rapid  resumption  after 
the  business  depres.sion,  which  might  defer  the  sound  and 
substantial  basis  which  will  be  better  for  all  lines  of 
industry. 

The  excursion  planned  for  tiie  woodlands  section  had 
to  a  postponed  at  the  last  minute.  The  fire  season  is 
nut  the  best  time  for  foresters  to  leave. 


FINE  PROGRAM  FOR  PAPER  CLUB  PICNIC 

Trip  of  Montreal  Club  to  Beauharnois  on  Saturday, 
June  22-1922 

Shniildrd  lime 

7.50  A.  M. — Leave  Montreal  for  Beauharnois  via  N.Y.C. 

at  Windsor  Station. 
S.4r)  A.   M. — Arrive    at    Beauharnois    and    walk    from 
Station  to  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mill  (ten 
minutes  walk   throiigili  .  main    part   of   the 
town). 
Il.l')  A.  M. — On  arrival  at  the  mill  the  party  will  be 
divided  up  into  groups  and  each  group  will 
he  taken  throug/i  the  plant  by  a  giiide  who 
will  explain  the  machinery  and   processes 
of   the   various   departments   or   stages  of 
paper  making. 
^^2  Noon. — i\Ieet  at  front  door  of  the  mill  and  leave  for 

Mr.  Kodier's  residence  for  luncheon. 
I'i.l!') — A  dip  in  the  St.  Lawrence  for  those  who  wish  it. 
There  is  a  safe  place  to  bathe  for  those  who 
cannot  swim.    Bring  your  bathing  suit  and 
towel. 
1   P.  M.— LUNCHEON. 
:^  P.  M.— Field  sports. 
6  P.  M.— SUPPER. 

7..']0  P.  M. — Motor  boats  ti-i]i  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  an 
automobile  trip  to  iMellocheville.  Tjiose 
who  care  to  dance  will  be  given  visitors' 
tickets  to  the  Mellocheville  S(-cial  Club, 
those  who  do  not  eaiv  to  dance  can  sample 
some  of  Joe  Brunet's  "Butter-milk"  or 
"Golden  Glow".  Those  w^ho  cai'e  to  fi.sh 
can  bring  their  casting  rods  and  wood  min- 
nows and  try  to  catch  something  out  of 
the  foot  of  tihe  Cascade  Raiiids.  Tennis 
can  be  arranged  for  a  few. 
9.20  P.  M. — Home  Sweet  Home  train. 

(there   is  also  n   train   at   6.2.']   P.  M.   for 
MontreaUi 
It  is  now  to  late  to  say  ymi  are  coniing.    Pa])('r  men 
near  Montreal  slKiuld  join  t.his  Club  ikiw  and  aKeiid  the 
meetings. 
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Technical  Section 


^—-v  ASSOCIATION-^ 

H. — Bleaching-,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
HI  The  Electrometric  Titration  of  Hypochlorous 
Acid.  W.  D.  TRKADWKLL..  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  iv,  396- 
405,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  :U):>2,  (Sept.  20,  1921). 
Two  difficulties  an-  encouiitert'cl  in  the  usual  titration 
of  available  chlorine  in  bleai-liinj>:  jiowiler:  (1)  Uuless 
eouditious  are  right  souu>  elilorate  is  likely  to  be  re- 
duced and  counted  as  hypochlorite;  (2)  Some  chlorate 
may  be  formed  from  hypochloi-ite  during  analysis.  It 
was  found  possible  to  avoid  these  difficulties  by  elec- 
trometric titration.  As  comparison  electrode  an  8  cm. 
long  glass  tube  was  taken,  the  end  of  which  was  drawn 
out  into  a  capillary  and  turned  upward.  The  end  of  tlie 
capillarly  was  stoppered  with  filter  pai)er  or  with  a  bit 
of  gelatin  containing  potassium  sulphate.  The  tube  was 
filled  with  potassium  sulphate  solution  to  which  a  little 
titrated  hypochlorite  solution  was  added.  As  electrodes, 
two  bright  platinum  wires  were  used  one  of  which  was 
placed  in  the  hypochlorite  solution  and  tiie  other  in  the 
comparison  electrode.  The  two  electrodes  were  connect- 
ed through  a  millivoltmeter  with  high  resistance  or 
through  a  galvanometer  with  suitable  ballast  resist- 
ance. The  end  point  was  shown  b.v  a  sudt'.en  drop  of  the 
galvanometer  to  0.  Excellent  results  were  obtained 
eleetrometrically  by  the  Penot  method  oi  titrating  hy- 
pochlorites with  arsenite  solution  containing  an  excess 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  a.d  by  the  Pontius  method  of 
titrating  in  alkaline  solution  with  potassium  iodine 
solution.   -A.  P.   -V. 

K. — Paper  Manufacturing-  and  Equipment 
K-12  Admission  of  Steam  to  Dryers.  Paper,  xxx,  No. 
7,  124-12.'..  (April  19.    1922).    In  order    to  have    proper 
working  of  the  dryers  we  must  have  a  device  that  will 

(1)  close  against  steam,  (2)  open  for  water,  (3)  open 
for  air,  (4)  pass  grease  and  scale.  Devices  for  doing 
this  may  be  listed  as  follows:  (1)  straight  blow  through 
with  only  a  throttle  valve  on  the  outlet  of    the  dryer; 

(2)  open  pa.ssage  into  a  general  header  which  is  provid- 
ed with  a  trap  of  some  kind  to  maintain  a  back  pres- 
sure; (3)  a  header  divided  so  that  part  of  the  dryers 
have  open  connection  thereto,  their  exhaust  being  turn- 
ed into  another  group  of  dryers  fitted  with  a  large 
trap;  (4)  individual  trap  or  water  leg  for  each  dryer; 
(5)  same  as  (4)  with  the  addition  of  a  vacuum  pump  to 
insure  removal  of  air.  The  author  briefly  discusses  the 
merits  of  each  of  these  arrangements,  "and  concludes 
that  a  system  such  as  (.5),  if  rightly  installed,  would  as- 
suredly jiay  large  dividends  in  steam  savings.  -A   P    -C 

K-19  Waterproof ing  of  Paper.  E.  JEXTZSCH  Deut 
Farber-Ztg.,  hii,  587-588,  (1921)  ;  Chem,  Abs.,  xv,  3745, 
(Xov.  10,  1921).  The  paper  is  passed  twice  through  a 
bath  of  aluminum  fornfete  of  3  to  5°  Heaume,  then  well 
dried.  In  place  of  the  usual  soap  hath  with  paraffin 
added,  the  goods  are  put  through  a  lime  bath  of  50  to 
75  grams  per  liter  at  a  temperature  of  45  to  50°  Two 
pa.s.sages  are  given  on  the  foulard,  taking  care  to  have 
no  folds  or  wrinkles  in  the  goods  before  calendering- - 
A.  P.  -C. 

L.—  Articles  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
L-8  Printers'  Technical  Problems.   THOS   E  DON 

V"^  .^^^^'-  ^^P^^  "^^^^^  J-'  '-^^'''-  ^^-  19.  36-38,  (nJv. 
*  '/  '  '  ^^P^""'  -'^-''i-^-  ^'i-  l-^.  13-15,  (Nov  30  1921) 
A  diseus.sion  of  some  of  the  things  the  printer'  would 
like  to  see  accomplished  through  co-operation  with  the 


paper  maker,  including    standardization    of   sizes    and 
weights,  definition  of  paper,  private  brands,  source  of 
manufacture,  making  of  good-will,  short  sheets,  effect 
of  coating  on  ink,  "acid  in  the  paper".   -A.  P.  -C. 
N. — Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

N-6  An  Electric  Steam  Generator  for  Low  Voltage. 
F.  A.  lilDIU'KV  and  F.  A.  .STAMPS  Trans.  Am.  Elec- 
trochem.  See,  xl,  (advance  copy),  (1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs., 
xvi,  25,  (.Jan.  10,  1922).  To  provide  steam  for  an  elei-- 
tric  power  consuming  establishment  which  either  makes 
or  purchases  blocks  of  firm  hydro-electric  power  it  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  have  some  simple  and  practical 
method  of  conviTting  this  electric  energy  into  steam. 
Such  an  installation  must  be  of  low  first  and  mainte- 
nance cost.  A  description  of  an  apparatus  built  up  of 
several  concentric  pipes,  operating  on  the  water  resist- 
ance principle,  and  designed  for  alternating  current  at 
100  to  500  volts,  is  given.  Such  a  unit  can  be  built  for 
less  than  ijiSOO.  occupies  very  little  space  (12  inches 
diameter),  requires  no  special  foundation,  and  is  semi- 
portable.  At  the  rated  load  of  250  kilowatt,  nearly  700 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour  (25  boiler  horse  power)  are 
produced  from  unheated  feed  water.  It  has  been  in 
operation  over  6  months  and  requires  little  more  thsii 
half  an  hour  of  attention  daily,  and  probably  not  that 
much  if  equipped  with  simple  automatic  regulation.  -A. 
P.   -C. 

R.  —  General 

R-5  Developments  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  in  1921.  Pulp  and  Paper,  International  .\uni 
ber  II,  98-106,  (Dec.  1921).   -A.  P.   -C. 

R-11  Training  Undergraduates  in  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. DEXTER  S.  KlilBALL,  Dean.  College  of  En- 
gineering, Cornell  Univ.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxvi,  106- 
108,  (Jan.  18,  1922).  The  engineering  school  curriculum 
should  contain  courses  in  the  principles  of  industrial 
organization,  cost  finding,  wage  system,  and  the  gener- 
al economics  of  industry.  The  study  of  human  relations 
is  important  to  enable  the  student  to  help  in  building  a 
better  industrial  world.  -A.  P.  -C. 

R-12  Practical  Considerations  in  Paper  Costs.  JOHX 
R.  LOOMIS,  Loomis,  Suffi-en  &  Fernald,  Xew  York. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  No.  22,  28,  30,  32,  (Dec.  1,  1921)  • 
Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1250-1253,  (Dec.  1921);  Paper,  xxix' 
No.  14,  20-23,  (Dee.  7,  1921).  A  discussion  of  the  neces- 
sity for  simplicity  in  any  cost  system,  of  the  impoi-tanl 
factors  in  costs  statements,  determining  cost  of  produc- 
tion, locating  responsibility  for  troubles,  and  estimating 
present  costs.  A  classificatoin  of  items  entering  into 
the  cost  of  news  print  is  given.  -A.  P.  -C. 

R-12  Main  Elements  of  Paper  Mill  Costing  L  W 
FARROW.  Wiggins,  Teape,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng- 
land. World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.;  Paper,  xxix  No  V> 
24-30.  32,  (Nov.  23.  1921.)  A  general  discussion  of  llie 
subject,  comprising  the  definition  of  a  cost  system,  its 
purpose,  some  fallacies  in  costing,  and  costing  in  fine 
paper  mills.   -A.  P.  -C. 

R-13  Fall  Business  Conference  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  of  the  National  Paper 
Trade  Association,  Chicago,  Nov.  1-4,  1921  Paper  xxix 
Xo.  10,  7-S,  20-21,  (Xov.  9,  1921)  ;  Paper  Trade  J  ' 
Ixxiu,  Xo.  19,  17-19,  (Nov.  10,  1921) ;  Paper  Ind  iii 
1134  et  seq.,  (Nov.  1921).  A  brief  account  of  tlie  m'ect- 
lug.   -A.  P.   -C. 
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An  illustration  of  how  the  corner  has  been  turned  in 
the  jjaper  industry  aside  from  the  advance  of  $5  a  ton  in 
newsprint  recently  announced,  is  found  in  the  news  that 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  is  now  running  at  capacity,  while 
its  newsprint  subsidiary,  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  is 
refusing  business. 

George  H.  Carter,  Public  Printer,  has  advertised  for 
bids  on  paper  to  be  used  for  jjublic  printing  and  binding 
for  the  term  of  six  months  beginning  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1922.  Some  of  tlic  estimated  requirements,  in 
grades  calling  for  supply  in  liuge  quantity,  are  tlie  follow- 
ing: I,()40.000  pounds  newsprint  paper;  KSKS.OOO  pounds 
machiiu-finisli  printing  paper;  1,10.5,000  pounds  sized 
and  super-calendered  paper;  l.OG.'i.OOO  pounds  writing 
paj)er.  high  machine  finish;  2.680.000  pounds  writing 
paper,  air  or  loft-dried;  550,000  pounds  ledger  paper; 
3,500.000  pounds  U.  S.  postal  card  cream  bristol  board, 
and  380,000  pounds  binder's  board.  Papers,  board,  etc., 
for  other  requirements  are  called  for  in  quantities  ranging 
from  several  thousand  pounds  up  to  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

The  National  .\niline  and  Cliemical  Company,  Inc.,  has 
just  issued  its  customary  booklet  of  Dyer's  Formulas.  This 
booklet  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  color  using  trades. 

With  the  addition  to  its  executive  force  of  .Joseph  H. 
McCormick,  formerly  vice-president  of  Henry  Linde- 
meyer  and  Sons,  the  American  Paper  Mills  Corporation 
of  New  York,  is  planning  enlarged  and  improved  facilities 
for  handling  its  lines  together  with  a  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  selling  force. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  McCormick's  ideas,  standardized 
mill  brands  of  those  manufacturers  whose  products  have 
proven  their  worth,  will  be  exclusively  featured.  In 
other  words,  it  is  intended  to  carry  no  lines  that  would  be 
in  competition  with  each  other,  and  no  private  brands, 
thus  assuring   100  per  cent,   representation   and   loyalty. 

All  matters  having  a  bearing  upon  the  physical  safety 
of  employees  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  will  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion during  the  sessions  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Safety 
Congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council  to  be  held  in 
Detroit  August  28  to  September  1.  The  following  re- 
presentative paper  men  are  on  the  program  to  address 
the  gathering  or  to  read  papers  relative  to  safety  prob- 
lems in  the  industry:  W.  A.  Gleason,  Safety  Director, 
Haunnermill  Paper  Company;  Raymond  A.  Steffen, 
Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio; 
Frank  A.  Drumb,  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pa])er 
Co.,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.;  Adam  Wilkinson,  Labor 
Commissioner,  American  Writing  Paper  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Edward  Prcvillc,  Kimberly-Clark  Co., 
Neenah,  Wis.,  and  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  .Secretary-Trea- 
surer, American  Paper  and  Pul])  Association,  New  York. 

Operations  were  resumed  last  week  at  thte  Gill,  Wau- 
regan  and  Norman  mills  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Companv,  Holyoke,  Mass.  Business  is  regarded  as  boom- 
ing by  com|)any  officials  who  state  that  their  mills  are 
running  70  per  cent,  better  this  year  than  for  a  correspond- 
ing ))eriod  last  year. 

The  recent  action  of  stockholders  and  directors  of  the 
Eddy  Paper  Company,  Three  Rivers  and  White  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  placing  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee  .all 
affairs  of  the  concern,  has  led  to  the  resignation  of  A.  B. 


Thomas,  general  manager.  Mr.  Thomas  has  not  given 
out  his  plans  for  the  future.  He  is  a  man  of  recognized 
ability  in  the  board  making  field. 

The  Kingston,  Pa.,  paper  mills  of  the  Barrett  Com- 
pany have  been  put  in  first  class  shape  during  a  shut-down 
of  several  months.  Former  employees  and  iu"w  hands  are 
being  recruited  as  fast  as  possible  for  a  resumption  of 
operations.     Felt  paper  is  the  main  product  of  the  mill. 

T.  Harvey  Ferris,  Tliayer  Burgess  and  William  F.  New- 
ton, composing  a  new  corporation  styled  the  Hinckley  Cor- 
poration, are  taking  over  the  affairs  of  the  Hinckley  Fibre 
Companv  which  was  placed  in  receivership  some  time  ago. 
The  property  was  purchased  .July  1  from  the  receiver  for 
$501,310.  The  new  concern  represents  the  interests  of  the 
former  firm's  creditors.  The  reorganization  plan  under 
which  it  is  proposed  to  operate  the  plant  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  .Judge  Frank  Cooper  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court.  The  property  sold  includes  a  wood-pulp 
making  plant  at  Hinckley,  some  timber  land,  most  of  which 
has  been  cut  over;  about  25.000  cords  of  pulpwood  cut  in 
the  woods  along  the  West  Canada,  and  some  other  minor 
assets. 

The  Lincoln  Box  Company  at  Merrill,  Wis.,  is  trying 
out  a  machine  for  manufacturing  wooden  plugs  for  paper 
rolls.  The  device  is  the  invention  of  H.  L.  Mumm  of 
Wausau.  It  makes  five  plugs  at  a  time,  releasing  them 
automatically  from  the  machine.  The  invention  is  de- 
signed to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  plugs  while 
enormously  facilitating  their  production.  Heretofore  the 
high  cost  of  such  plugs  has  been  the  main  obstacle  to  their 
more  general  use  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Peshtigo  Paper  Company's  paper  mill  at  Peshtigo. 
Wis.,  last  week  re-opened  for  operations  after  a  shutdown 
since  early  in  May.  Work  on  improving  and  enlarging 
the  plant  is  planned  for  an  early  date. 

The  old  Savage  Manufacturing  Company  plant  at 
Skowhegan,  Me.,  has  been  made  ready  for  a  resumption  of 
operations.  It  is  now  the  property  of  The  Skowhegan 
Paper  Company,  a  concern  recently  formed  to  take  it  over 
following  its  purchase  at  a  mortgage  sale.  Bert  White 
of  Rumford  has  been   engaged  as  superintendent. 


STEELE'S  NEW  COMPANY 

George  F.  Steele,  fornurly  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  has  returned  to  New 
York  following  a  visit  to  Scandinavian  countries  during 
the  past  three  months.  He  has  announced  that  he  has 
formed,  under  New  York  .State  laws,  a  pajjer  Mies  con- 
cern to  be  styled  the  News  Print  Corporation.  I^.  Cal- 
der  and  F.  W.  Westlake  are  named  with  him  as  incorpora- 
tors in  papers  filed  at  Albany.  .$200,000  is  the  amount  of 
the  capital  stock.  Mr.  Steele  is  said  to  have  secured  the 
agency  or  representation  in  the  United  States  for  several 
large  Scandinavian  newsprint  mills. 


MEETING  OF  KAMINISTIQULA.  BOND  HOLDERS 

A  meeting  of  the  bond  holders  of  the  Kaministiquia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  is  called  for  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  Monday,  31st  July,  1922,  to  consider  and  con- 
firm certain  actions  taken  by  the  trustee  and  for  further 
instructions.  The  meeting  will  be  at  the  office  of  the 
trustee.  Capital  Trust  Corporation,  174  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Moiitrtal,  July  18.  —  Locally  the  pajxT  trade  is  quiet. 
It  was  described  by  the  manager  of  one  jobbing  liouse  as 
"rotten."  Even  making  allowance  for  this  enipbatie  de- 
claration, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  break  in  the 
expansion  which  characterised  business  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  dull  condi- 
tion of  the  ))rinting  trade,  and  another  the  falling  off 
which  almost  invariably  occurs  during  the  summer  months. 
But  it  will   pick  up   again. 

The  newsprint  position  continues  strong.  The  pros- 
pects arc  in  favor  of  the  demand  remaining  good  until 
the  end  of  the  year  at  least.  There  has  been  no  indication 
that  Canadian  mills  are  likely  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
advancing  the  price  for  new  business.  A  considerable 
amount  of  newsprint  is  being  shipped  by  water.  The 
Donnacona  Paper  Company,  for  instance,  are  sending  all 
their  production  to  New  York  by  boats,  which  arc  able  to 
load  at  the  docks.  This  method  has  the  merit  of  being 
cheaper  than  by  rail,  and  also  obviates  delays  which  would 
follow  such  a  strike  as  is  now  threatened  in  the  States.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  many  mills  situated  on  or  near 
tidewater  followed  the  example  of  the  Donnacona  Com- 
pany. Some  companies  have  under  consideration  the 
feasibility  of  using  barges  during  the  summer,  and  one 
concern  has  undertaken  to  build  special  power  barges  for 
this  trade.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pub- 
lishers should  have  a  continuous  supply  of  paper,  and  the 
mills  desire  to  co-operate  with  a  view  of  adopting  methods 
of  transportation  that  will  meet  all  possible  contingencies. 

Tlie  fine  paper  and  book  paper  mills  report  that  busi- 
ness is  good.  After  a  period  of  dullness,  there  is  a  re- 
vival in  boards,  and  the  mills  are  receiving  some  very  sub- 
stantial orders.  It  is  understood  that  a  Quebec  Company 
has  received  inquiries  for  business  on  a  basis  of  .5000  tons 
a  year  for  U.  vS.  account.  The  trade  in  roofing  ))apers  re- 
mains brisk,  while  in  rags  and  waste  paper  a  fair  business 
is  passing. 

The  pulp  market  is  unchanged.  The  orders  for  bleached 
sulphite  continue  to  come  in  at  a  good  rate  at  unaltered 
l>rices.  The  call  for  groundwood  is  also  better,  but  prices 
are  low.  It  may  be  stated  that  good  progress  is  being 
made  with  the  reorganisation  plans  of  the  Riordon  Com- 
pany, although  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  any 
jiublic  announcement  is  made.  The  company  is  gradually 
working  into  a  better  position ;  both  mills  are  running  at 
capacity  under  contracts  which  allow  for  a  moderate  profit 
on  the  operations. 

Toronto  Topics 

Everything  in  thi.s  neighbourlinod  points  to  very  satis- 
factory crop  returns.  Wheat  harvesting  is  commencing 
in  Central  Ontario  localities  ^vith  excellent  weather 
and  from  all  appearances  should  be  verj'  good, 
while  fruit  crops  continue  to  promise  well. 

50  per  cent,  of  the  Western  wheat  is  in  the  head,  and 
farmers  are  buying  40  per  cent,  more  twine  than  in  other 
years,  is  the  heartening  new.s  from  the  West,  where  farm- 
ers are  said  to  be  liquidating  much  of  their  paper  by 
sales  of  last  j-ear's  hold  over.  These  facts,  no  doubt,  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  very  stable  conditions  shown 
in  the  local  stock  and  bond  markets  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
concerting possibilities  bound  up  in  labor  questions,  in- 


v.ilving  both  coal  and  transportation,  and  tlie  conliniied 
clouds  over  tlie  Eui-opcan  cxiiort  trade. 

Local  business  is  rc))orted  as  being  only  fair  but  that 
is-  a  condition  usually  discounted  here  a.s  being  part  of 
a  (|uiet  sLx  week.s  prior  to  the  Canadian  National  Exhi- 
biti(ui  after  which  a  large  volume  of  business  is  done  by 
local  wholesalers. 

The  general  feeling  is  oup  of  confident  expectation. 
MARKET  NOTES 

Prices  for  all  gi-adcs  of  Pulp  are  unchanged  and 
steady. 

Grouvdwoo(I—$WM  to  .$40.00  delivered. 
.S'«?p7!(7e— News    grade,    around    $60    delivered.       Book 

grades  around  $65. 
.s'»/p7(a<e— $70.00— delivered. 
Writings — Fairly  active. 
Book — Inclined  to  quiet. 
TF/Y/pp)nj/,s-— Bu.siness  shows  a  steadier  behaviour  than 

previous   months,   buyers   are   also   taking   quantities, 

prices  unchanged. 

No.  1  Kraft  51.  F..  $8.00:  :\L  G.,  $8.15. 

Colored  Sulphite,  $8.00. 

Colored  Kraft,  9%c  to  103/4c. 

B.  Manilla,  $5.50. 

No.  1  Manilla,  $6.75. 

Fibre  Manilla.  $6.75. 
Bags—Ughi  :\ranilla.  62%-7i/'7f   off  100  M  Lots 

Heavy  JIanilla.  60':''-  off  100  M  Lots 

Light  Kraft,  eO'Tr  off  100  M  Lots. 

Heavy  Ki-aft,  SO^r-lO^c  off  100  M  Lots. 

White  Confecl   17Vo7f-10%  off  100  M  Lots 
Tissues— No.  1  Manilla,  20  X  30,  80c ;  24  X  36,  1  05  • 

Natural  White,  20  X  30,  90c ;  24  X  36   1  25  •    ' 

No.  1  Wliite,  20  X  30.  1.10:  24  Y  36,  1.5.57  ' 

Natural  or  No.    1    Manilla  Sulphite.  20   v    .30    100- 

24  X  36,  1.40:  "     '      ' 

Towels — Car  Lots 

Interfolding  per  ca.se  .$5.63  Net. 

Bleached  White— Rolls  of  150  Towels,  50  rolls  to  case 

$22.00  Le.s.'*  22%;  Natural,  $19.00  Less  22%-  No    3* 

Towels,  $13.75  Less  22%.  '        '     ' 

Toilets — Car  Lots— Li.st  Price  Less  20'7c  and  25% 
Paper  Stock— A  number  of  mills  are  in  the  market  for 

new  cotton  cuttings  and  prices  are  inclined  to  be  firm 

No.  1  Hard  Wliite  Shaving  .$3.75. 

No.  1  Soft  White  S.havings  $3.25-$3.35. 

Heavy  Books  p^id  :\ragazines  $1.70. 

Ledgers  and  Writings  $1.95. 

Xo.  1  Kraft  $2.00-.$2.25. 

Newspapers   .80 

No.  1  Mixed  Papers  .60 

No.  1  Miscellaneous  .55. 

No.  2  Miscellaneous  .521/^. 

Cotton  Rags  No.  1  White  .041/G. 

Thirds  and  Blues   (repacked)  ^02 

Roofing  Rags  $23.00. 
Neir  Cotton— Fancy  Shirt  Cuttings    051/4-51/, 

No.  1  White  Shirt  Cuttings  .1034 -11. 

Canton  Flannels  Bleached  .O8-81/9 

White  Lawns  .071/^. 

Blue  Overall  Cuttangs  .051/^. 
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Ropes  a)id  Dagging—'So.  1  Scrap  Bagging  $17.00. 
No    1  ilauiUa  Rope,  .05%-.06. 
Mixed  Strings.  18.00-20.00. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  -lulv  l.-i— (Special  Cor resp.nulenee)— Ac- 
tivity in  the  paper  industry  continues  of  fairly  broad 
scope  Of  course,  demand  for  certain  grades  of  paper 
has  slowed  down  as  it  usually  does  during  the  middle 
of  t,he  summer,  and  mills  producing  such  kinds  of  paper 
theref<n-e  are  not  so  busily  engaged  as  they  were,  but 
takin-  the  market  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  very  substantial 
business  passing  in  paper  with  the  opinion  general  that 
the  volume  of  supply  at  present  moving  from  mills  to 
consuming  centres  is  greater  than  usual  at  just  this  time 
of  the  vear  Consumers  and  .iobbers  in  numerous  in- 
stances'frankly  say  they  look  for  a  very  active  paper 
market  durin-this  coming  fall  and  that  tihey  would  not 
be  surprised  "to  see  prices  advanced  much  above  the 
levels  now  obtaining,  and  are  consequently  looking  to 
cover  at  least  a  part  of  their  anticipated  requirements 
by  placin-  orders  now.  Mills  and  merchants  are  ad- 
visin-  their  customers  to  get  orders  in.  whether  for 
shipment  in  the  near  future  or  for  far-away  delivery, 
pointino-  out  that  when  the  eustomar^^  fall  st.mulatmn 
of  business  occurs  and  buyers  flock  into  the  market  as 
tihev  are  confidently  expected  to.  prices  may  seek  higher 
levels  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  stated  by 
paper  iobbers  that  they  are  ha%nng  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  securing  all  the  supply  of  paper  wanted  at:  present. 
and  in  getting  deliveries  made  promptly.  Manutac- 
turers  in^many'cases  are  not  drumming  as  much  as  they 
were  a  short  time  ago  for  business,  but  indications  are 
that  mills  with  few  exceptions,  can  still  accomodate 
more  business  and  any  orders  that  are  offered  are 
readily  booked,  while  buyers  are  successful  m  getting 
practically  anv  delivery  specified. 

The  railroad  strike  seems  to  be  assuming  a  serious 
complexion.  Tihus  far,  accordino:  to  representative 
members  of  the  trade,  paper  mills  have  not  been  m- 
cuvenienced  to  any  great  extent  by  the  delay  in  trans- 
portation, but  the  strike  is  gradually  reaching  a  stage 
where  railroad  traffic  is  badly  congested  and  unless 
relief  comes  quickly  it  is  probable  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  country  mav  be  severely  hampered 
in  their  operations  by  delay  in  the  arrival  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  in  the  outgoing  movement  of  finished  product. 
New  York  paper  trade  men  who  have  just  returned 
from  trips  throuQ-h  the  mills  give  very  optimistic  reports 
of  their  observations  w.hile  calling  on  paper  manufac- 
turers. It  is  said  that  mills  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  running  at  a  better-than-average  pace  at  present,  and 
t.hat  most  plants-have  enouali  orders  for  their  product 
booked  to  keep  them  operatin<j  for  some  time  to  come. 
Indications  are,  it  is  stated,  that  few  mills  will  close 
down  this  summer  for  repairs  and  inventory  a.s  they 
usually  do;  most  manufacturers  have  business  on  their 
ledgers  wihich  requires  the  steady  running  of  machines, 
while  there  is  a  desire  among  most  paper  producers  to 
store  up  a  sizeable  reserve  stock  of  paper  for  expected 
fall  requirements.  There  is  a  feeling  througont  the 
trade  that  paper  business  is  going  to  hold  up  exceptional- 
ly well  during  the  current  summer,  and  that  aside  from 
slight  dips  here  and  there  in  prices  on  somo'  kinds  of 
paper,  market  levels  will  be  well  maintained. 

The  rise  in  newsprint   prices  announced  by   the  In- 


ternational  Paper    Company   last   week   has   served   to 
further  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  print  paper  market. 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  other  large  domestic  producers 
of  newsprint  have  not  as  yet  followed  tjie  lead  of  the  1. 
P.,  and  are  still  quoting  former  prices,  but  it  stands  to 
reason   that   these   manufacturers   will   not   continue  -tn 
market  their  product  at  lower  prices  than  the  I.  P.  for 
long.     There  are  many  in  the  trade  who  frankly  say 
they  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  another  advance  in 
newsprint  prices  for  the  final  quarter  of  the  year.  Market 
conditions  are  in  favor  of  higher  prices  it  is  contended, 
with  manufacturers  having^  nearly  everytjiing  on  tlieir 
side.    Consumption  of  newsprint  is  large,  and  is  steadily 
growing,  notwithstanding  the  season.  Newspapers  in  all 
part  of  the  country  are  reported  printing  big  issues,  and 
newspaper   circulatiuu   is  increasing.    If  this  situation 
prevails  now  it  is  argued  that  demand  for  newsprint  in 
the  last  part  of  the  year  will  be  of  record  breaking  pro- 
portions, and,  after  all,  demand  for  a  commodity  mikes 
price.   Moreover,  it  should  be  under.stood  that  newsprint 
mills  have  the  great  bulk  of  their  output  for  the  balance 
of  the  year  sold  on  contract  at  the  price  basis  obtaining 
during  tihe  first  six  months  of  the  year,  namely  $70  per 
ton,  it  is  quite  likely  that  if  the  market  warrants  Ihey 
will  seek  to  get  just  as  high  prices  as  they  can  for  the 
limited  production  they  have  to  dispo.se  of  to  transient 
buyers  who  could  not  be  induced  to  eontract  for  supplies 
at  the  old  price. 

The  box  board  market  is  active,  and  characterized  by 
a  healt^iy  undertone.  Consumers  are  buying  freely, 
and  mills  are  running  at  a  very  brisk  pace  and  appear 
to  be  having  little  trouble  in  finding  an  outlet  for  their 
production.     Prices  on  boards  are  firm. 

Groiind  Wood — ^^The  report  of  the  destruction  of  a 
large  stock  of  ground  wood,  said  to  approximate  30,000 
tons,  at  the  plant  of  one  of  the  leading  Canadian  pro- 
ducing companies  has  had  a  stimulating  influence  on  the 
mechanical  pulp  situation  ihere.  No  actual  change  has 
occurred  in  quotations,  though  members  of  the  trade 
contend  that  the  loss  of  this  tremendous  amount  of 
ground  wood  must  necessarily  have  its  effect  on  the 
market,  if  not  in  the  immediate  future,  later  on  in  the 
year,  especially  since  United  States  consumers  derive 
a  good  part  of  their  supply  from  the  concern  which  suf- 
fered the  disastrous  fire.  Domestic  grinders  continue 
to  quote  around  $30  to  $31  per  ton  for  prime  spruce 
ground  wood  f.  o.  b.  pulp  mills  for  prompt  shipment, 
and  while  consumers  are  ma*naging  to  effect  some  pur- 
chases at  less  than  tliese  figures,  it  is  commonly  conceded 
that  the  bulk  of  ground  wood  selling  at  present  is  bring- 
ing tjiese  prices. 

Chemical  Pulp — Sulphite  of  practically  all  kinds  is 
in  good  demand  and  prices  are  holding  steady.  Dealers 
and  importers  report  a  particularly  consistent  call  for 
bleached  sulphite,  and  unbleached  also  is  moving  freely. 
There  is  considerable  talk  in  the  New  York  trade  regard- 
ing a  decline  in  prices  on  foreign  kraft  pulp,  it  being 
said  that  sellers  are  offering  till  is  kind  of  pulp  at  a  sub- 
stantial recession  from  the  market  levels  lately  ruling. 
Down  to  $45  per  ton  ex  the  dock  at  this  and  other 
American  Atlantic  ports  is  mentioned  as  the  level  at 
which  sales  have  been  made,  but  importers  are  rather 
reticent  regarding  the  matter  nnd  generally  hesitate  to 
give  information  concerning  the  position  of  kraft  pulp. 

Eagf; — Activity  in  papermaking  rags  keeps  up  at  a 
fair  rate  thouglh,  there  is  not  the  snap  to  the  demand 
from  consumers  that  existed  up  to  a  few  days  ago.  Roof- 
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ing  mill  grades  are  in  good  call  and  prices  on  these 
qualities  hold  very  firm,  with  No.  1  rool'iug  stock  bring- 
ing around  1;20  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  No.  2 
packing  1.10  cents,  and  foreign  dark  cottons  between 
1.17V-;  and  1.20  cents  ex  dock  New  York.  New  cuttings 
are  firud.v  held  by  dealers,  especially  wiiite  shirt  cut- 
tings, which  are  quoted  at  10.75  to  11  cents  a  pound 
New  York,  for  No.  1  cuttings.  Old  whites  are  moving  in 
a  more  or  less  consistent  manner  at  between  6  and  7 
cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  dealers'  shipping  points,  depending 
on  tjie  quality  of  Uie  packing. 

Paper  Siork — Demand  for  tihe  low  grades  of  waste 
paper  used  chiefly  by  board  mills  has  featured  the 
market  this  week.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  selling  freely 
at  around  55  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
and  lip  to  60  cents  has  been  paid  in  some  instances. 
Folded  newspapers  are  steady  at  an  average  of  67i,'2 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  this  city,  and  container 
manilas  are  bringing  SO  cents  New  York,  overissue  news- 
l)apers  95  cents,  and  common  mixed  paper  45  to  50  cents. 
Old  magazines  are  in  quieter  demand  but  packers  apjiear 
to  be  holding  up  prices  at  around  1.85  cents  per  pound 
at  shipping  points.  Ledger  siock  is  firm  at  a  quoted  level 
of  1.80  to  1.90  cents,  while  shavings  have  eased  off  an 
other  peg  in  price  to  about  3.55  cents  a  pound  New  York- 
for  No.  1  soft  white  sha%angs. 

Old  Rope  and  Bagging — Demand  for  old  mauila  rope 
is  reported  good  tihough  some  paper  mills  are  said  to 
have  let  up  in  t.heir  buying  to  some  extent.  Prices  named 
b.v  dealers  range  between  5.75  and  6  cents  a  pound  at 
shipping  points  for  No.  1  rope,  and  most  sellers  want  the 
higher  figure.  Old  bagging  is  moving  in  a  little  better 
volume.  Sales  of  No.  1  scrap  to  tissue  paper  mills  ihave 
been  reported  at  1.10  cents  a  pound  New  York,  and  of 
roofing  bagging  at  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 


BELGIAN  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Provincial  makers  and  users  of  coated  papers  will  find 
some  interesting  facts  contained  in  an  official  report 
concerning  the  industrial  condition  of  Belgium  up  to  the 
end  of  1921.  issued  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 
The  paper  industry  of  the  country  is  chiefly  centred  in  the 
Ardennes  and  the  province  of  Brabant.  A  number  of 
mills  are  affiliated  to  the  Groupement  des  Pates,  Papiers 
ct  Cartons,  attaclied  to  the  Comite  Central  Industriel  de 
Belgique,  and  their  production  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1921  amounted  to  51,310  tons.  There  are  1.5  mills. 
liOwcver.  whicli  are  not  affiliated  to  this  association.  The 
production  of  paper  during  1921,  however,  shows  a  de- 
crease on  the  previous  year,  when  73,.515  tons  were  pro- 
duced during  the  first  eight  months.  Considerable  com- 
petition is  felt  from  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  state  of 
tlie  German  exchange.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Brabant  nominated  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  question  of  creating  a  technical  school  of 
paper  making.  The  preliminary  duties  of  this  Commission 
relate  to  the  industry  in  Belgium,  but  at  the  present  time 
they  are  largely  dependent  on  foreign  firms  for  supplies  of 
pulp  and  also  encounter  difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacture.  With  the  acquisition  of  the 
district  of  Malmedy,  an  important  paper  mill — the  Pape- 
teries  Steinbach  et  Cie.,  S.A.  of  Malmedv — passed  to 
Belgium.  This  factory  specialises  in  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  papers,  both  raw  and  baryta-coated,  and  also 
raw  papers  for  ferro-gallic,  blue-print  and  sepia  proces- 
ses. This  is  an  important  and  up-to-date  factory,  which, 
moreover,  it  had  been  intended  to  extend  considerablv.  but 
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extension  has  been  temporarily  abandoned  on  aceount  of 
the  bad  state  of  trade,  (iood  quality  writing  paper  is 
chiefly  imported  into  Belgium  from  Great  Britain. — The 
Paper  Container. 

GUMMED  PAPERS 
(A  Book  Review) 

It  is  not  more  than  a  few  years  ago  that  all  gummed 
paper  had  to  be  coated  in  tlie  sheet  by  hand,  and  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  incident  to  the  old-fashioned  me- 
thod, the  results  so  obtained  were  surprisingly  good. 
Eventually  with  the  introduction  of  sheet  machines  and 
reel  machines,  a  much  more  perfect  article  was  produced. 
There  was  still  a  difficulty,  however,  as  all  gummed  paper 
was  subject  to  the  great  drawback  of  curling,  and  finally 
the  non-curling  gummed  paper  was  produced. 

In  1910  a  patent  non-curling  gummed  paper  was  placed 
on  the  market  by  Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  gummed 
and  coated  paper  makers,  now  over  a  century  old,  and  to- 
dav  their  range  of  papers  in  this  line  is  enormous.  That 
the  firm  pays  very  great  attention  to  every  detail  in  con- 
nection with  their  products  has  been  made  particularly 
clear  during  the  last  few  days  by  the  production  of  a  most 
handsome  book  containing  some  hundreds  of  pages  dealing 
with  the  gummed  papers  for  which  this  firm  is  noted. 

"Samples  and  Suggestions  for  Gummed  Paper  Users," 
is  the  heading  given  to  this  book,  but  tlie  whole  production 
is  so  artistic  that  such  a  lieading  seems  unworthy  of  it. 
True,  there  are  some  hundreds  of  samples  of  gummed 
paper  given,  including  white,  white  enamel,  coloured,  extra 
fine  coloured,  superfine  coloured,  cobb,  cheque,  surface, 
superfine  surface,  tinted  enamel,  calf,  metal  coated  and 
samson;  also  each  page  sample  contains  a  number  of  use- 
ful particulars,  but  apart  from  all  this  the  book  is  a  real 
source  of  information. 

In  addition  to  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  gummed  paper  and  the  question  of  non-curling,  there 
is  a  very  distinctive  article  on  dextrines,  and  another  on 
fish  glue,  while  a  most  interesting  article,  profusely  il- 
lustrated, is  given  on  the  story  of  Gum  Arabic.  This  is 
followed  by  another  similarly  illustrated  article  on  Animal 
Glue,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  descriptions 
of  non-curling  gummed  papers,  as  already  mentioned. 

Much  time,  energy  and  ingenuitv  must  have  been  spent 
in  the  compiling  of  tiiis  book,  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
firm  has  tried  to  present  each  sample  of  tiieir  stock  gum- 
med papers  in  as  comely  a  manner  as  possible.  There  is 
no  attempt  made  to  dictate  in  what  manner  tliese  papers 
should  be  used,  but  the  printing  on  the  samples  given  is 
merely  intended  to  indicate  briefly  different  types  of 
labels  and   somewhat   suitable   papers   for  their   use. 


The  book  has  a  stiff  cardboard  cover,  with  an  orna- 
mental tissue  paper  over  it,  and  the  wliole  is  contained  in 
a  neat  cardboard  container,  with  a  design  in  general  har- 
mony with  the  book.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  copy  of  this  book  will  be  hardly  likely  to  treat  it 
as  a  mere  catalogue,  for  it  will  be  found  more  than  that, 
and  Messrs.  Jones  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  book, 
which  may  well  be  called  unique. — The  Paper  Container. 


"DRY"  PAPER  TWISTING  MACHINE 

Tlie  iiiaiiul'aetiire  of  paper  yarns  by  twisting  paper 
strips  has  been  in  operation  in  this  eountiy  for  several 
years,  and  paper  yarns  and  fabrics  have  established 
their  suitability  for  a  number  of  uses. 

Hitherto,  in  the  manufacture  of  these  yams  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  added  moisture  has  been 
necessary  in  the  twisting  operation — in  the  case  of 
thick  yarns  up  to  40  per  cent,  moisture  being  consider- 
ed essential.  This  moisture  is  not  necessary  in  the  fin- 
islied  article  and  its  presence  necessitated  an  addition- 
al drying  process  to  secure  its  removal. 

Recently,  however,  Mr.  J.  Swanzy  Harley  has  invent- 
ed a  paper  twisting  machine  which  successfully  twist.s 
the  paper  in  its  dry  state.  The  resulting  yarn  is  stated 
to  be  remarkably  even  with  a  smooth  polish,  while  no 
drying  operation  is  necessary.  It  is  further  claimed 
that  as  most  of  the  unsatisfactory  features  hitherto 
possessed  by  paper  yarns  were  due  to  the  excess  of 
moisture  this  dry  twisting  machine  would  appear  to 
have  a  distinctly  promising  field. 

The  machine  is  stated  to  be  extremely  simple  of 
operation,  one  girl  being  able  to  mind  20  spindles  on 
average  width  strips  with  the  machine  running  at 
commercial  speeds,  e.  g.,  using  a  paper  strip  50  mm^ 
wide,  one  girl  can  comfortably  handle  one  ton  per 
week,  of  47  hours  from  a  20-spindle  frame. 

This  "Harley  System"  of  dry  twisting  is  being  oper- 
ated by  Harlspun.  Ltd..  Sugar  House  Lane.  Strafford, 
London,  E.,  under  the  direction  of  the  inventer.  The 
machines  are  manufactured  by  Robert  Broadbent  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  Stalybridge. 


Mr.  S.  E.  Seaman,  who  has  been  closely  connected  with 
the  organization  of  the  Stamsocott  Company  at  Hopewell, 
Va.,  has  resigned  from  this  company  where  he  held  the 
position  of  general  sales  manager,  and  is  now  going  into 
business  for  himself  as  consulting  engineer  having  partic- 
ular relation  to  the  design  and  installation  of  ])lants  for 
making  linter  pulj)  for  ehemifal  purposes.  The  use  of 
cotton  1  inters  in  ])aper  mills  has  proved  very  successful 
and  is  being  widely  extended.  Mr.  Seaman's  experience 
with  the  development  of  this  material  almost  from  the 
start,  will  now  be  available  to  the  industry  at  large. 
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A  special  feature  of  our  Pulj)  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  t/iroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting-  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strencfthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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XOT    STAMl'F.nilD 

Our  jiDod  I'liciul  till-  "Moiitrtal  Gazette"  on  Tliursilay 
last,  rtuiark.s,  "riit-  usually  level  headed  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine",  along  with  Mr.  MeKee,  was  stampeded  into  a 
belief  that  priees  of  newsprint  would  not  be  inereased  this 
year."  The  Gazette  goes  on  to  say  that  the  market  lias 
been  growing  eonstantly  firmer  and  that  this  eondition 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  several  Ameriean  pro- 
ducers to  increase  the  priee  of  newsprint  from  $70  to  $75 
per  ton.  The  .irtiele  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  paper 
securities  have  shown  a  strong  upward  tendency  and  that 
investors  have  not  been  scared  by  such  comments  as  the 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  or 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  have  made.  The  news- 
paper's financial  page  is  usually,  and  no  doubt  properly, 
for  the  encouragement  of  investments. 

We  thank  our  contemporary  for  the  compliment,  but 
the  use  of  the  word  stampede  is  a  bit  strange  in  connec- 
tion with  the  situation,  since  there  was  no  such  attitude  or 
feeling  as  the  word  implies.  Our  comments  were  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  deliberate  consideration  of  all  the  factors 
on  which  information  and  advice  could  be  obtained  and 
we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  $70  will  be  the  basic  price 
for  Canadian  paper,  at  least,  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
We  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  principal  pro- 
ducers should  find  it  advisable  to  hold  to  this  price  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  new  year.  The  intimation  of  the 
Gazette  that  the  increased  price  is  wholly  due  to  market 
conditions,  does  not  seem  an  entirely  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  situation.  It  seems  that  a  considerable  factor 
in  the  case  is  the  fact  that  in  order  to  supply  the  addi- 
tional paper  which  the  market  seems  to  want,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  a  large  paper  company  to  resume  operation 
of  plants  which  could  not  make  newsprint  at  a  profit  on 
the  $70  basis;  it  became  then  a  case  of  the  consumer  buy- 
ing at  the  advanced  rate  or  not  getting  the  paper. 

The  American  publishers  have  been  using  a  quantity 
of  paper  considerably  in  excess  of  the  1920  average,  which 
was  then  the  highest  on  record.  Even  this  increase  in 
consumption  has  not  seriously  over-taxed  the  present  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  North  American  newsprint  mills  and 
there  has  been  used  a  fair  amount  of  foreign  paper.  Pres- 
ent operations  in  extending  old  and  establishing  new  mills 
in  Canada,  will  provide  something  in  excess  of  400  tons 
a  day  over  present  production  and  will  be  available  within 
about  nine  months.  While  this  is  only  about  5  per  cent, 
of  American  consumption,  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  normal 
yearly  increase  in  newsprint  consumption  in  that  country. 


With  the  present  capacity  of  the  mills  able  to  take  care  of 
current  requirements,  it  appears  that  this  new  production 
will  more  than  cover  the  increase  in  consumption  that  may 
be  normally  anticipated.  There  are  autiiorities  who  fi'el 
that  increase  in  consumption  will  not  overtake  this  in 
crease  in  capacity  for  some  time  yet,  but  will  keep  mills 
fairly  busy.  From  a  consideration  of  the  whole  situation, 
it  seems  to  us  that  during  the  next  year  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  market  pressure  to  force  an  increase  of  more 
than  the  $5  per  ton  recently  instituted  by  some  American 
l)urchasers,  even  should  that  much  of  an  advance  be  an- 
nounced. A  sharp  revival  of  overseas  shipments  may 
change  this  somewhat.  Any  appreciable  increase  that 
comes  will  rather  be  based  on  possible  increases  in  cost 
and  with  an  apparent  stabilization  of  commodity  and  wood 
figures  higher  costs  of  production  will  likely  be  based  on 
higher  cost  of  wood  so  that  the  cost  of  paper  will  be  based 
on  competition  for  wood  supply  among  producing  mills 
rather  than  the  competition  for  finished  product  among  the 
consumers. 

While  so  near  the  subject,  it  maj-  be  just  as  well  to  fol- 
low the  matter  a  little  further  and  consider  where  tlu; 
wood  is  for  more  mills.  A  comparison  of  the  map  with 
established  plants  will  show  that  the  growth  on  the  forest 
lands  in  Eastern  Canada  will  just  about  take  care  of  pres- 
ent capacity.  There  are  even  some  who  feel  that  these 
mills  will  have  to  look  pretty  close  for  wood  from  present 
stands  in  order  to  carry  them  through  until  new  growth 
can  be  established  and  made  available.  Without  ex- 
tensive and  well  protected  limits,  some  mills  will  doubt- 
less have  to  bring  wood  in  from  very  considerable  distances. 
Going  farther  west,  there  appear  to  be  a  few  possible  lo- 
cations available  in  Ontario  with  a  production  of  possibly 
300  tons  and  in  Manitoba  a  production  of,  say,  400  tons 
while  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  could  support  perhaps 
as  much  again  so  long  as  the  wood  lasts.  For  in  spite  of 
the  consoling  statements  that  emanate  from  the  various 
forestry  branches,  there  is  a  lurking  feeling  of  uneasiness 
that  all  is  not  well  with  the  pulpwood  situation  in  Can- 
ada and  we  all  know  that  in  the  United  States  the  prob- 
lem of  wood  supply  is  causing  the  industry  more  concern 
than  any  other  feature  of  it. 


COBWEBS 

New  mills  are  talked  of  in  Ontario,  Alberta,  and   Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


Speaking   of   i)uli)   and   paper   mills,   what    is   the   Great 
Lakes   Pulp   and    Pai)er   Co.,  going  to   do  about   it? 
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Contemporary  Comment 

NEWS  PRINT  PRICES 

(Paper  Mill) 
The  definite  end  of  the  period  of  depression  and  the 
speedy  return  to  sound  and  prosperous  eonditions  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  tlie  International  Paper  Com- 
pany has  just  increased  the  price  of  news  print  paper  for 
this  quarter  from  $70  to  $7;)  a  ton.  After  the  long  period 
of  declining  prices  and  decreased  demand  this  increase  in 
the  price  of  news  print  paper  is  a  definite  and  certain  in- 
dication of  stronger  conditions  in  this  industry.  In  many 
ways  it  can  be  said  that  the  news  print  industry,  because 
of  the  large  volume  of  news  print  paper  produced  in  com- 
parison with  other  grades,  is  the  barometer  for  the  rest  of 
the  industry.  For  this  reason  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
news  print  is  especially  important.  This  is  only  one  more 
of  tiie  signs  of  the  times  that  make  it  absolutely  certain 
that  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  paper  and  pulp 
are  well  along  on  the  high  road  to  good  business. 


THREAT  TO  REDUCE  PAPER  TARIFF 

(U.  S.   Paper  Maker) 

A  threat  to  reduce  the  entire  paper  tariff,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  western  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  who  hope  to  use  high  tariff  as  a  campaign 
issue  the  coming  fall,  has  featured  activities  in  Washing- 
ton the  last  few  weeks.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  begun  modifying  many  other  schedules,  for  political 
effect,  and  the  report  that  paper  was  to  be  a  victim  of  this 
wholesale  slaughter  took  officers  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  to  Washington  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent such  action. 

The  paper  industry  is  now  standing  as  a  unit  behind  the 
))aper  schedule  as  originally  passed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  is  making  every  effort  to  prevent  the  proposed 
slashing  of  these  schedules. 

Latest  advices  are  that  the  telegrams  to  Senators  from 
the  paper  making  states  sent  by  paper  manufacturers  is 
having  a  strengthening  effect  upon  the  situation,  and  may 
prevent  any  change  from  the  present  fair  schedules. 


CHARLES  RANSOM  MILLER 

From  a  contemporary's  tribute 
The  venerable  and  distinguished  editor-in-chief  of  The 
New  York  Times,  full  of  years  and  honors,  has  passed 
into  the  Great  Beyond,  whilst  his  friends  and  associates 
mourn  his  loss  and  his  children  and  relatives  are  dis- 
tressed. 

Born  of  old  New  England  stock,  trained  in  the  strict 
discipline  and  under  the  uplifting  influences  of  a  Chris- 
tian home,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  The  New  York  Times  47  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  27,  as  assistant  telegraph  editor  and  at  a  time  when 
The  Times  represented  an  entirely  different  type  of 
journjilism  than  it  represents  so  ably  today. 

At  the  age  of  34,  Mr.  Miller  was  made  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Times  and  for  40  years  he  has  held  that  position 
in  one  of  the  most  highly  competitive  newspaper  fields 
in  the  world. 


BUY  BRAINS  INSTEAD  OF  WHITE  PAPER 

(Editor  and  Publisher) 

Many  newspapers  throughout  the  country  are  run- 
ning wild  again  in  the  matter  of  newsprint  consump- 
tion. This  is  rei^ected  in  the  advances  this  week  in  the 
stock  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  whose  mills 
are  running  close  to  capacity,  despite  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  240  tons  a  day  from  its  new  Canadian  mill, 
just   recently  put  into  operation. 

If  the  present  New  York  City  situation  is  typical  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  if  the  consumption  of  news- 
print ]iaper  for  the  next  six  months  keeps  pace  with  the 
consumjition  for  the  past  six  months,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  assert  tliat  the  newsprint  bill  of  American  newspapers 
for  the  A'car  1922  at  present  prices  will  be  approxiniatel\- 
$20,000,000  more  than  in  1921. 

That  many  newspaper  men  still  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  improve  the  paper  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
pages  in  each  edition,  is  sho\ni  by  a  study  of  the  Evening 
Post  comparative  figures,  for  the  six  mouths'  periods — 
Januarv  to  June,  inclusive  for  the  rears  1920,  1921  and 
1922. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1920  the  17  greater  city 
dailies  printed  70,113  pages  in  all.  of  wliich  84,129,781 
lines  represented  paid  advertising. 

In  tlie  first  six  months  of  1921  the  New  York  City 
dailies  printed  71.570  pages,  of  wliich  76,873,600  lines 
were  jiaid  advertising. 

The  same  period  in  1922  produced  81,552  pages,  of 
which  80,930,110  lines  were  paid  advertising. 

An  increase  of  9,982  pages  in  six  months  in  1922  over 
tlie  .same  period  in  1921,  with  an  advertising  gain  of 
4,056,510  lines,  or  a  gain  in  pages  in  1922  over  1921  of 
about  14  jjer  cent. 

Also  an  increase  over  1920  of  11,439  pages,  or  approx- 
imately 16  per  cent,  with  an  actual  decrease  in  adver- 
tising lineage  in  1922  as  compared  with  1920  of  over 
3,000,000  lines. 

The  available  data  .seem  to  indicate,  roughly,  that  for 
the  six  months'  period  in  1920  advertising  in  the  17 
greater  city  newspapers  averaged  56  per  cent,  of  total 
pages.  This  dropped  to  47  per  cent,  in  1921  and  to 
44  per  cent,  for  the  past  six  months. 

Xew's,  features,  text  of  all  kinds,  now  represents  an 
average  of  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  space  in  these  dailies, 
whereas,  in  1920  it  averaged  43  per  cent.,  and  1920  was 
the  high  peak  advertising  year. 

The  need  of  the  hour  in  many  offices  is  for  proper 
newsprint  control.  Obviously,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  adding  pages  ad  lib.  the  waste  is  appalling. 

Our  conviction  is  that  a  large«percentage  of  the  money 
represented  in  increased  white  paper  charges  on  New 
York  City  dailies  for  the  past  six  months  could  have 
iieen  spent  to  far  better  advantage  in  editorial  executive 
capacity  and  writing  and  editing  ability. 

Indeed  our  belief  is  that  one-half  of  that  sum  invested 
in  brains  would  .have  produced  many  times  the  returns 
in  increased  circulation,  prestige  and  earnings. 

Why  not  invest  in  brains,  rather  than  in  white  pajicr.' 


The  L'niversity  of  Toronto  wants  a  copy  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  for  July  3,  1919.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  pay  2.5  cents  for  any  copies  of  this  date  sent  to  the 
editor. 


K  IT  FAIR? 


To  li^-e  in  a  town — 

To  make  a  living  off  it — and  out  of  it — 

To  educate  your  children  in  it — 

To  get  everything  you  possibly  can — out  of  it — 

And  put  absolutely  nothing  into  it? 


Riclies  are  measured  by  contentment. 
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Advantage  of  Decimal  Standard  of  Weights 


H.V   K.   K.  STAl'LEl'OUD 
I'liiiliasiiiu;  Agent,  U.  S.  Ptg.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati 

PLiUCHASIN(i  AGENTS  I'ASS  RESOLUTIONS 

VVlieroas,  tlie  National  Association  of  Purdiasino;  Agents 
favors  tlie  American  Decimal  Standard  of  VVeigiits  for 
Paper  for  all  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  hoards,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  various  basic  ream  weights,  because 
of  the  economy,  accuracy  and  general  convenience  arising 
from  the  use  of  that  Standard,  therefore  be   it 

Resolved,  that  all  i)aper  and  pa])er-board  manufacturers, 
brokers  and  dcalrrs  hi  ,  .iiul  henby  are.  rt  cjiiested  to  adopt 


The    American    Decim.il    Standard    for    Weights    of    Paper 
and  to  abandon  all   otiur  bases.      He  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted 
to:  The  American  Pulp  and  l^ipcr  Association,  The  Na- 
tional Paper  Trade  Association,  The  Box  Board  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  The  Eastern  Paperboard  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, and  to  such  other  associations,  mills,  dealers  and 
brokers  as  mav  be  interested. 


The  general  system  of  weights  .ind  measures  in  use  by 
the  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world  is  without 
doubt  the  most  complicated  known  to  civilization.  I  refer 
particularly  to  our  inch,  foot,  rod,  acre,  pint,  quart,  gal- 
lon, ounce  (both  wet  and  dry  measure),  pound,  ton,  etc. 
Many  of  these  tables  of  measure  which  I  learned  at  school 
years  ago,  I  am  shamed  to  confess  I  have  long  since  for- 
gotten. After  all  I  am  not  certain  I  am  altogether  to 
blame. 

But  of  all  of  these  systems  of  measure  there  is  none, 
absolutely  none,  that  com))ares  in  complexity,  with  all  at- 
tending inconvenience  and  inaccuracy,  with  our  American 
system  of  basic  weights  for  paper. 

We  Americans  have  a  way  of  making  light  of  the  British 
system  of  money,  with  its  pence,  shilling  and  pound,  yet 
we  steadfastly  and  stubbornly  cling  to  the  bad  habit  of 
indicating  the  weight  of — 

Sheet  per  ream  Size 

Book  papers .'jOO  2.5        x  .38 

Wrapping  and  waxed 480  21        x  .'ifi 

Newsprint,  onion  skin   and   vege- 
table  parchment 500  21        x   :i6 

Tissue  papers 480  20        x   30 

Blotting .500  19        x   21. 

Fine  Stationery 500  21         x   .31 

Writing,  bonds  and   ledgers    .     .  .500  17        x   22 

Other  ledgers 500  17        x   28 

Ordinary  glazed 500  20        x   21 

Extra  fine  glazed 5QP  20        x   25 

Index  Bristol 500  2OV2   x  20% 

Index  Bristol 500  2.5I4   x   30V. 

Mill  Bri.stols  and  cardboards   .    .  500  221..   x   28' ._, 

Blanks,      railroad      blanks      and 

tough  checks,  either  by  weight 

or  ply ...  22        x    28 

Cover 500  19        x   21 

Envelope 500  22io   x   30 

Coated     folding     boxboards       by 

thickness ...  28        x    11 

Binder     board — Bundles     of     50 

pounds    each,    the    number    of 

the   board   being  the    quantity 

of  sheets  weighing  50  jjounds .  .  ...  20     x   30 

Combination,      straw      and      chip 

boards — same  as  binders  board 

except  basic  size  is ...  20        x   38 

Patented   coated   and   wood   i)ul]) 

board 500  21        x   36 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  ylance  that  there  is  no  connnon 
standard.      These   sc.-iles   are   conqjlicated   even   to   the   ex- 

*  An  address  liefore  the  ]>;ipor  coiifprouee,  Xatioiial  .Vssocia- 
tio!]  of   I'lin-li.-isiiio'  .Aovnts,  ifcirhcstor.  .\'.  Y.,  May   I.Sth,   IPL^-J. 


pert  paper  buyer  and  to  the  lay  buyer  they  are  nothing 
short  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  and  often  lead  to  serious  mis- 
understandings and  costly  mistakes.  The  basic  sizes  do 
not  readily  fix  themselves  in  a  layman's  mind. 

The  pa])er  industry,  five  or  six  years  ago  adopted  a  sys- 
tem known  as  "Substance  Numbers".  This  system  com- 
prehends the  establishment  of  the  weight  of  some  i)articular 
stock  size  as  the  standard  of  weight  for  that  particular 
class  of  paper.  For  example:  in  book  and  litho  papers, 
25  x  38  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  or  basic  size 
and  the  weights  in  this  size  are  made  in  various  weights 
L-quivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  standard  or  basic  size.  For 
instance,  basis  25  x  38-50  lbs.  in  size  28  x  42  weighs  62 
lbs.;  it  was  formerly, stocked  28  x  42-60  lbs.  or  two  pounds 
lighter  per  ream  of  this  size,  without  regard  to  any 
standard. 

The  weakness,  if  not  defect,  of  this  .system,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  substance  number  or  weight  applies  to  one 
class  of  paper  only.  Book  papers,  writing  papers,  cover 
papers,  etc.,  each  have  their  special  basic  size  and  re- 
spective substance  numbers  as  just  enumerated.  There 
are  at  present  from  twelve  to  fifteen  classes  of  paper 
stock,  more  or  less  used  by  printers,  with  corresponding 
basic  sizes.  The  "substance"  number  of  some  particular 
grade  of  paper  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  same  iden- 
tical "substance"  number  of  another.  It  may  indicate 
cither  a  greater  or  lesser  basic  weight. 

The  whole  present  system  og  basic  weights  is  extremely 
complicated  as  to  the  process  of  figuring;  increases  the 
co.st  of  estimating  and  checking  and  greatly  increases 
the  chances  of  error.  To  find  the  weight  of  a  sheet  20% 
X  36  on  a  basis  of  25  x  38-50  lbs.  four  distinct  operations 
are  necessary — 2034  must  be  multiplied  by  36;  25  must 
be  multiplied  by  38;  the  product  of  203,4  and  36  must  be 
nmltiplied  by  50;  and  the  result  divided  bv  the  product  of 
25  X  38. 

Paper  is  sold  by  the  ream;  the  printer  sells  his  con- 
verted product  by  the  thousand  count.  This  causes  not 
only  a  constant  clerical  effort  in  translating  five  hun- 
dreds into  thousands,  but  I  believe  there  are  few  printers 
of  experience  who  have  not  been  embarrassed  at  one  time 
or  another,  either  by  their  own  or  their  competitors' 
errors,  in  figuring  half  the  amount  of  paper  required. 

This  chaotic  condition  in  due  course  brought  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  the 
realization  that  some  simplified  and  otherwise  efficient 
system  of  basic  weights  for  paper  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  economic  welfare  and  convenience  of  the  paper 
making  and  associated  industries. 

The  American  Decimal  Standard  of  Weights  for  Paper 
was  the  outgrowth  of  that  very  urgent  demand. 

The  Decimal  Standard  System  was  devised  largely  bv 
Mr.    Thos.    E.    Donnelley    as    Director   of   the    Division    of 
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Pulp  and   Pai).r,  V.   S.   War    Industri. 
years  ago.  •        r 

Briefly,  the  T>.  S.  System  eomprelunds  the  unit  ol 
1,000  sheets  of  paper  or  board,  each  sheet  containing; 
1  000  square  inches  as  a  basis.  This  may  be  more  readily 
visualized  as  1,000  sheets  size  25  x  tO.  The  weight  of 
such  a  parcel  of  paper  is  the  "Decimal  Standard  Number." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  ream  is  entirely  eliminated. 
Everything  is  figured  by  the  thousand  sheets.  The  D.  S. 
N.  i.s  the  "substance"  number.  For  instance— a  paper  of 
No.  150  substance  would  mean  that  1,000  sheets  each 
having  an  area  of  1.000  .square  inches  would  weigh  150 
pounds.  It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  what 
the  grade  or  quality  of  that  paper  might  be. 

To  find  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  odd  size  sheets,  you 
simply  multiply  the  area  of  that  sheet  by  the  D.  S.  N. 
which  at  once  by  one  single  mathematical  operation  gives 
the  weight  of  1.000  sheets.  This  product  applied  to  the 
quantity  of  slieets,  naturally  produces  in  terms  of  pounds 
the  weight  of  the  lot.  be  it  fifteen  sheets  or  fifteen  ear- 
loads. 

There    has    develojjed    no    valid    critici.sm.      except    that 

such  a  system  would  involve  the  expense  to  the  merchants 

of  new  .samples  and  that  during  the  transition  period  there 

might  be  some  duplication  of  stocks  in  paper  warehouses. 

On  the  other  hand  the  advantages  are : 

1. — It  avoids  confusion  because: 

A — The  system  is  readily  explained  and  easily  under- 
stood. 

B — There  is  but  one  substance  number  for  the  same 
weight  of  stocks  for  all  classes. 

C — There  would  be  no  confusion  between  the  substance 
number  and  the  actual  weight  of  the  stock,  as  the  sub- 
stance number  is  a  basis  unit  and  not  the  weight  in  |)ounds 
of  some  stock  size  used  as  a  standard. 

2. — It  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  reducing  reams  to 
1,000  sheets  and  any  errors  that  might  result. 

■i. — It  makes  unnecessary  the  acquiring  of  technical 
knowledge  of  the  various  sizes  by  men  new  in  the  business 
or  laymen. 

■t. —  It  eliminates  all  chance  of  misunderst.-inding  as  to 
weight  of  sheets   being  furnished. 

5. — It  is  generally  convenient  especially  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  weights  of  odd  sizes. 

6. —  It  is  accurate  to  the  highest  degree. 
A  great  deal  has  been  done,  more  said  and  many  well 
meaning  resolutions  passed,  relative  to  and  in  support  of 
the  D.  S.  system.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  of  a 
material  nature  has  been  accomplished,  it  has  never  come 
to  my-   attention. 

It  has  been  advocated  by  resolutions  passed  by  such 
trade  associations  as  the  Label  Manufacturers'  National 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Litho- 
graphers, the  United  Typothetae  of  America  and  the 
Folding  Box  Manufacturers'  National  As.sociation.  Fur- 
ther a  great  drive  was  initiated  looking  to  its  universal 
adoption  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  war. 
by  the  War  Industries  Board.  Yet  we  continue  to  buy 
and  sell  paper  by  the  system  of  substance  weights  and  the 
good  work  so  well  begun  lias  virtually  been  thrown  to  the 
discard. 

Should  tile  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents 
pass  a  supiiorting  resolution,  their  pains  and  effort  will 
fail  of  success.  To  argue  to  the  contrary  would  be  idle, 
not  fail  of  success.  To  argue  to  the  contrary  would  bi-  idle, 
the  entire  industry  at  one  stroke  is  impos.sible  of  realiza- 
tion. 

Then  if  we  as  an  association  are  to  do  this  thing,  in 
whieli  others  have  failed,  if  we  .ire  going  to  give  to  the  in- 


tirested    industries    this    system    of    basis    weights  The 

.\merican  Decimal  Standard — if  we  are  to  bring  about 
the  elimination  of  the  old,  obsolete,  inaccurate  and  ineffi- 
cient system  now  in  general  use, — it  must  be  done,  not  by  a 
single  stroke,  but  step  by  step,  one  branch  of  the  paper- 
making  industry  at  a  time,  firmly  but  patiently.  This  of 
necessity  must  be  our  policy.  With  this  as  my  hypothesis, 
I  have  singled  out  one  particular  branch  of  the  paper- 
manufacturers'  industry,  one  that  is  rampant  with  com- 
plex methods  of  nominal  weight  calculations,  calculations 
that  are  familiar  to  none  but  the  expert,  one  whose  sys- 
tem of  basis  weights  is  grossly  inconvenient,  inefficient 
and  inaccurate,  containing  innumerable  pit-falls  for  costly 
mistakes,  the  one  branch  of  the  industry  in  greater  need 
of  reform  than  any  other.  I  refer  to  the  box  board  in- 
dustry. 

As  a  quantity  buyer  of  box  board,  cou])led  with  long 
l>revious  experience  as  an  estimator.  I  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  book  "Gauge  Lists  and  Ream  Weight  Tables," 
published  by  the  Box  Board  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  the  Eastern  Paperboard  Manufacturers'  Association, 
was  in  need  of  revision.  This,  long  before  I  had  heard 
of  the  D.  S.  System  or  before  that  system  was  even  in- 
vented. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
24  X  .36  should  represent  the  basic  size  for  patent  coated 
and  kindred  grades,  while  26  x  .38  should  be  accepted 
standard  for  certain  other  grades.  Out  of  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  box  board  which  I  annually  purchase,  I  am 
reasonably  certain  that  not  one  single  sheet  was  ever  sold 
to  us  in  the  sizes  just  referred  to. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  about  three  months' 
time  is  required  to  train  the  average  clerk  to  use  the  fir.st 
five  Gauge  Lists  published  in  this  book.  Even  then,  he 
does  not  know  why  he  multiplies  this  by  that,  except  that 
it  is  the  rule.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  due  to  lack  of 
))raetice.  it  takes  me  about  fifteen  minutes  to  verify  the 
nominal  weight  charged  on  an  invoice  for  combination 
board,  whereas  it  can  be  done  in  fifteen  seconds.  The 
second  invoice  comes  easier  but  my  point  is  that  at  every 
)>eriodieal  experience,  I  have  to  learn  over  again. 

For  example,  please  follow  me  in  the  calculations  re- 
quired to  determine  the  weight  of  50,000  sheets,  size  4214 
X  56,  Bleached  Manila  Lined  Chip,  .018  No.  3  Finish: 

1.  —  You  find  the  Sheet,  area  4214  X  56  =  2.366. .sq.  in. 

2.  —  Then  you  multiply  26  V  .38  =  988. 

3. — Multiply  988  by  the  "number"  or  100 — 98800.  This 
is  easy,  but  if  the  "number"  had  happened  to  be  48''4 . 
it  would  not  have  been  so  easy. 

4. — Then  you  get  the  "count"  by  dividing  98800  by 
2366  or  the  area  of  the  given  sheet.  988000  -I-  2366  =^ 
41.75  plus.  "Count"  is  42. 

5. — Determine  the  number  of  bundles  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  sheets  (50,000)  by  the  count  (42)  ;  1  UJOl/o 
bundles. 

6. — Determine  the  total  weight  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  bundles  by  50  lbs.  11 901/0"  X  50  =  59.525  lbs. 
.Answer   59,525   lbs. 

There  may  be  an  easier  method  of  arriving  ,it  the  same 
result  by  use  of  the  Gauge  List,  but  it  has  mver  luen 
explained   to   me. 

Now  the  same  example  by  the   D.   S.  System: 

1. — 421/1    X   56  =  2366  inches. 

2.-2366  X  506.08  (D.  S.  N.)  =  1198  lbs.  per  .\I. 
Sheets, 

3.-1198   X   50,000  sheets  =  59,900  lbs.  total. 

The  most  amazing  feature  of  the  result  is  that  bv  use 
of  the  Decimal  Standard  System,  the  result  is  59.900 
l>ounds  whereas  by  tiie  (iauge  List  method  it  works  out 
59.525   |)ounils.  a  difference  of   375  lbs.      Had   a   mill    ship- 
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jud  tliat  lot  of  .50,000  sheets,  it  would  li,i\c  lost  tlif  value 
of  ;J75  pounds,  whicli,  at  .$50  per  ton.  rcpresent.s  .$9.;!8. 
Had  the  "count"  figured  out  exactly  H .  !•  the  buyer  would 
have  "dropped"  about  $1,5.  It  strikes  me  that  thi.s  i.s  a 
clear  case  of  economy  at  the  spigot  and  waste  at  the 
bunghole. 

To  prove  to  you  that  tlie  result  obtained  by  the  1).  .S. 
System  is  correct.  I  point  out  that  liad  the  "count"  been 
figured  out  to  two  decimal  places,  or  H.75  (which  is 
never  done),  the  number  of  bundles  would  have  been  de- 
termined as  nOT'o-  (•')0,000  divided  by  il.ir,  =  lig?!/;.) 
11971/0  bundles  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  one,  or  50 
lbs.,  makes  59,  875  pounds  or  within  25  pound  of  the  D. 
S.  result.  Still  not  accurate  because  the  "count"  is  H.75 
plus.  Had  it  been  carried  out  to  three  decimals  you  would 
prob.ibly  have  arrived  within  a  few  pounds  of  the  D.  S. 
result. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  insofar  as  the  billing  of  paper 
is  concerned,  the  D.  S.  System  has  no  application  when 
such  billing  is  applied  on  a  scale  weight  basis.  The  higher 
grades,  such  as  patent  coated  board,  are  probably  uni- 
versally sold  on  nominal  or  ream  weight.  As  much  can 
be  said  of  the  product  of  many  mills  making  bleached 
manila  lined  boards.  Irrespective,  however,  of  how  the 
board  is  sold,  ream  or  nominal  weight,  the  nominal  weight 
must  be  determined  prior  to  purchase  because  tlie  converter 
sells  his  product  by  count. 

For  the  jirime  purpose  of  determining  for  ourselves  the 
nature  of  the  reception  that  might  be  accorded  the  D.  S. 
System  by  book  paper  manufacturers  at  first  blush,  I 
wrote  to  two  coated  paper  mills  and  after  a  short  explana- 
tion of  the  application  in  their  lines,  asked  thera  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  adoption  of  the  D.  S.  System 
in  their  billings. 

One  mill   writes   as  follows: 

"While  this  is  a  matter  which  has  our  hearty  approval 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  we  are  actually  able  to 
do  but  little  to  initiate  such  a  system,  as  our  product  is 
taken  by  the  jobbing  trade  and  we  must  cater  to  their 
wishes  in  the  matter.  Up-to-date,  we  have  never  had  any 
expression  from  them  which  would  lead  us  to  the  opinion 
that  they  were  other  than  a])athetic  on  the  subject." 

This   attitude    I    consider   representative    of    that    of   the 
major    portion    of    the    manufacturing    industry    and    sug- 
gests a  definite  basis  for  action — the  jobbing  trade. 
The  other  mill  writes : 

"Your  favor  of  the  18th  inst.  received  relative  to  the 
Decimal  Standard  System,  and  since  the  receipt  of  it 
we  have  been  going  over  this  matter  quite  carefully  here 
and  I  liave  made  various  inquiries  among  my  friends  in 
the  paper  trade  in  this  vicinity;  and  while  possibly  this  is 
something  that  will  be  universally  adopted  in  the  near 
future,  I  do  not  think  from  my  investigation  during  the 
past  week  or  ten  days,  that  it  is  so  far  considered,  by  the 
paper  trade,  at  least,  to  be  something  that  should  be 
adopted  by  them  at  this  time. 

"In  looking  over  our  own  records  here  we  find  that  if 
we  adopted  this  system  on  all  siiipments  to  our  larger 
customers  since  the  first  of  the  year  we  would  have  been 
out  quite  a  little  item.  This  of  course  may  be  only  a  coin- 
cidence, but  it  so  happened  that  in  figuring  out  the  D.  S. 
Number  that  the  fractions  have  nearly  all  been  in  favor  of 
the  purchaser  and  this  leads  me  to  ask:  What  is  the  ob- 
jection to  carrying  this  D.  S.  Number  out  to  say  two  dec- 
imal points   so  as  to  come  to  a   more  accurate  result.^ 

"Our  folks  here  have  figured  out  a  great  many  exam- 
ples based  on  shipments  since  the  first  of  January,  and 
they  claim  that  there  is  absolutely  no  saving  in  time.  Of 
cour.se,  this  may  be  from  lack  of  experience." 


This  letter  raises  a  point  on  which  1  personallv  am  not 
clear: 

Are  the  i)resent  established  standard  basis  of  weights, 
such  as  25  x  .'(8-50,  (iO,  70,  etc.,  to  be  changed  to  tlie  extent 
of  the  variation  effected  by  the  application  of  a  D.  S.  N. 
witliout  fraction  whicli  will  come  nearest  to  ])roducing  an 
equivalent  substance  number? 

If  the  .■mswer  is  yes,  then  I  fear  our  t.isk  will  be  indeed 
.•irduous. 

If  not,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  I).  S.  N. 
to  one  if  not  two  decimal  places.  To  get  the  thing  started 
I     belive  the  latter  course  .should  be  pursued. 

For  example,  the  D.  S.  N.  for  25  x  38-50  lb.  is  given  on 
a  list  recently  published  as  105.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
should  be   105.25. 

Likewise,  the  D.  S.  N.  of 

25   X   38-60   is    12().3      not  12() 

25   X   38-70   is    M.7.35   not  117 

25   X  38-80  is    108.40  not  168 

25   X   38.90   is    189.15   not  189 

I  tliink  this  phase  of  the  application  of  the  I).  S.  Sys- 
tem should  receive  the  consideration  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  who  are  familiar  with  manufacturing 
conditions.  It  is  imjiortant  that  this  association  put  itself 
on  record  and  lend  its  moral  support  to  the  American 
Decimal  Standard.  More  than  that — we  must  devise  ways 
and  means  by  active  co-operation,  looking  to  its  universal 
adoption. 


PAPER  INDUSTRY  ASKS  AID  OF  CORNELL 
FORESTERS 

The  need  for  ela.sses  in  vocatioual  edncation  among 
paper  mills  of  New  York  State  has  resulted  in  a  request 
by  tyiie  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulj)  and  Paper 
Industry  to  the  exteiLsion  department  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  classes  througli  their 
field  staff. 

New  York  has  been  lagging  in  the  movement  for 
such  training  of  the  employees  of  the  paper  industry, 
through  the  lack  of  any  central  state  university  exten- 
sion department,  tjiough  classes  have  been  meeting  in 
the  paper  mill  i-egions  of  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin 
for  months. 

It  is  the  hope  of  tihe  paper  industry,  however,  that 
cla.ss  work  can  be  started  in  New  York  which  has  more 
paper  and  pulp  mills  than  any  other  state,  in  Septem- 
ber, through  the  extension  specialists  of  Cornell. 

Tjie   matter   has  been   taken   up   through   the  depart- 
ment  of   fore.stry  of  the   State   College   of  Agriculture, 
because  of  the   vital   interest  of  the  paper  indu.stry  in 
forestry.     The   American   Paper   and   Pulp   Association 
has  led  the  indu.stries  of  the  country  in  a  campaign  for 
adequate    forestry    legislation,    because   the   industry   is 
dependent  upon  the  forests.     The  industry  has,  through 
the  Technical  Associations  of  the  industry  in  t;ie  United 
States  and  Canada,  spent  over  .$40,000  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  text  books  to  be  u.sed  by  the  employees  in  the 
mills,  and  the  negotiations  with  the  authorities  at  Ith- 
aca have  been  inaugurated  by  R.  S.  Kellogg  Secretary  of 
the  News  Print  Service  Bureau,  who  is  Secretary  of"  the 
joint  committees  on  vocational   education   of  the  tech- 
nical organization  of  the  paper  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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With  the  Woodsmen 

WOOD  —  CORD  VS.  WEIGHT 

Here  are  some  good  ideas  by  B.  T.  McBaiii,  Nekoosa- 
Edwards  Paper  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  in  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal. 

There  are  many  customs  still  in  vogue  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  which  to  me  are  as  barbarous  almost  as  the 
eating  of  human  flesh  by  the  cannibal  tribes  of  the 
South  Sea-s.  This  is  putting  it  pretty  strong,  I'll  admit, 
but  it  mu.st  be  put  in  that  shape  to  attract  attention. 
When  the  attention  of  the  up-to-date  manufacturer  in 
other  respects  is  secured,  it  is  easier  to  drive  home  the 
truths  of  any  gospel. 

My  gospel  is  efficiency.  What  is  efficiency '?  Nothing 
but  the  application  of  common  sense  principles.  We  are 
all  agreed  in  this  definition,though  I  believe  more  sins- 
are  committed  under  the  name  of  efficiency  than  under 
the  head  of  murder. 

Do  any  of  us  purchase  aniline  dye  by  measurement  ? 
This  is  only  a  verj'  small  part  of  the  co.st  of  paper  to 
the  average  manufacturer. 

Do  any  of  us  buy  alum,  rosin,  soda  ash,  lime,  dolomite, 
clay,  orany  other  of  the  minor  items  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper,  by  mea.surement  1  You  answer,  ' '  No, 
of  course  not,  for  there  is  no  other  way  kno-\\ii  than  to 
buy  by  weight. ' ' 

Do  any  of  us  buy  groimd  wood,  sulphate  or  suli)hite 
pulps,  old  papers,  cotton  linter  pulps,  or  in  fact  any  kind 
of  raw  material  by  mea.surement,  except  possibly  for 
the  space  used  in  a  ship  as  a  basis  for  freight  payment  ? 
We  can  go  back  to  the  machinery  we  all  use  in  the  mills. 
We  even  paid  the  freight  on  that  on  a  weight  basis. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  gone  along  all  these  years  buy- 
ing wood  without  any  known  basis  for  arriving  at  the 
item  "for  value  received",  which  mo.st  of  us  have  been 
signing  the  past  few  years  when  we  get  the  money  from 
Mr.  Banlcer  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  wood  con- 
tractor. 

How  many  of  us  get  "for  value  received""  when  we 
turn  the  bank's  money  over  to  the  wood  merchant- 

Some  mills  are  now  buying  wood  on  the  basLs  of  weight, 
having  arrived  at  a  certain  weight  as  an  average  cord 
instead  of  using  the  proverbial  4x4x8,  and  while  this 
weight  may  be  4,000  lb.  in  the  ease  of  dry  wood  "care- 
fully piled,"  and  5,000  lb.  in  the  case  of  wet  wood,  an 
average  or  arbitrary  weight  is  used  which,  wliile  I  be- 
lieve is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  i,s  still  subject  to 
almost  as  great  error  as  the  old  method,  particularly  if 
the  wood  arrives  with  the  bark  on. 

Other  are  now  weighing  a  shipload  of  wood  and  meas- 
uring the  first  50  tons,  buying  on  a  cord  basis  at  the 
average  Aveight  of  the  number  of  cords  which  make  up 
this  pile  of  50  tons.  This,  too,  is  a  step  along  the  line 
of  progress.  But  why  not  get  together,  gentlemen,  and 
get  down  to  common  sense,  and  if  common  sense  is  ef- 
ficiency, then  get  down  to  efficiency  methods  as  we  try 
to  do  in  everj-thing  else  in  connection  with  our  business 
and  insist  upon  buj-ing  only  by  weight  that  which  we 
sell  only  by  weight  in  its  manufactui-ed  form. 

This  is  no  new  gospel.  It  has  been  brought  up  before 
and  its  apostles  are  still  many,  but  imtil  all  can  be  eon- 
verted  it  will  be  somewhat  diffieidt  to  put  it  over  on 
the  wood  seller  who  knows  nothing  but  cord  measure- 
ment and  the  scientific  piling  of  as  few  sticks  as  pos- 
sible to  make  128  cu.  ft.  and  get  by  with  it. 


CHIEF    FORESTER    ISSUES   WARNING 

The  drought,  wiiich  has  been  persistent  in  the  Abitibi 
region,  the  upper  St.  Maurice,  Temiskamingue  and 
Lake  St.  .lolin  since  the  beginning  of  June  is  now  caus- 
ing fear  to  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
;ind  Forests,  and  last  Wednesday  Mr.  Gustave  Piehe, 
Chief  Forestry  Engineer,  stated  that  though  no  foi'- 
est  fires  had  been  reported,  severe  orders  hail  been  is- 
sued to  forest  wardens  to  enforce  the  regulations  very 
severel.v.  "Compared  to  last  year  the  conditions  now 
are  extraordinarily  good  as  not  a  single  forest  fire  has 
been  reported  for  ten  days,"  he  stated.  However,  in 
view  of  the  persistent  dry  weather  in  the  districts 
above  mentioned  Mr.  Piche  said  that  the  possibility  of 
outbreaks  of  fire  was  entertained.  Regarding  the  es- 
timates of  the  losses  this  year  compared  with  last  year, 
it  M'as  stated  that  the  losses  would  only  he  about  a 
iliird  of  what  they  had.  been  in  the  St.  Maurice  district. 


FOREST  SITUATION  ALARMING 

In  tile  cour.se  of  a  letter  to  the  ^lontre.il  Herald  Mr. 
F.  J.  D.  Barnjum  says: 

"With  regard  to  my  prediction  that  our  wood  resources 
would  be  exhausted  in  twelve  years,  you  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  similar  .statements  were  made  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley  thirty  years  ago.  My  reply  to  this  is  that  those 
statements  have  proved  only  too  true,  as  what  they  called 
timber  in  those  days  is  past  and  gone  forever,  and  we  are 
today,  as  the  Boston  Herald  very  truly  says,  eutting  trees 
that  are  so  small  they  belong  to  generations  not  old  enough 
to  protect  them. 

Not  only  do  I  repeat  that  our  present  supply  will  be 
exhausted  in  twelve  years,  but  I  will  go  further  and  state 
that  if  we  had  any  consideration  for  our  climate,  our  agri- 
culture, our  stream  flow,  our  wells  and  springs  and  our 
increasingly  alarming  forest  fire  situation,  we  should  cease 
all  further  eutting  of  trees  in  Canada,  not  in  twelve  years 
from  now  but  today,  and  it  takes  fifty  years  to  grow  even 
])ulpwood   trees. 

Our  eontinent  is  already  so  denuded  of  forest  growth 
that  heavy  rainfalls  produce  freshets,  only  to  be  followed 
by  immediate  drought  which  produces  the  tremendous 
forest  fires  recently  experienced  in  Quebec  and  now  in 
evidenee   in    British   Columbia. 

In  this  eoiinection  we  must  keep  ever  before  us  that  one 
hundred  .md  fifty  million  cords  of  wood,  or  fifty  years' 
supply,  have  been  destroyed  by  insects  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  alone;  that  over  one  million  acres  were  burned 
over  in  the  same  Province  in  1921,  and  still  our  Govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  allows  the  free  and  unrestricted  export  of 
free  land  wood,  which  amounted  4n  1921  to  forty  million 
trees,  without  even  an  export  tax  to  help  pay  for  replant- 
ing this  vast  number  of  seedlings. 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  is 
the  leader  of  the  Governments  of  Canada  in  wise  forest 
reforms  has  with  its  usual  farsightedness  and  wisdom,  for- 
bidden the  eutting  of  undersized  trees,  execpt  in  special 
cases  and  where  a  working  plan  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  shows  that  it  will  not  be  de- 
trimental to  the  forest.  This  measure  means  that  the 
amount  of  the  cut  on  Crown  lands,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
will  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half,  and  as  Premier  Tas- 
chereau  recently  stated,  the  paper  companies,  in  order  to 
complete  their  requirements,  will  have  to  buy  wood  from 
private  fee  land  owners,  and  how  can  they  do  this  if  we 
allow  this  wood  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States?" 


He  who  estimates  his  money  the  highest,  values  him- 
self the  least. 


To  business' that  we  love,  we  rise  betimes  and  go  to  it 
with  delight . — Shakespeare. 
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All    Europe    approx.     288.0  mill,  hectares* 

*  1    liectiire  =  2.47   acre.s. 

Finland  is  thus  third  in  Europe  refiardiug  the  size 
of  its  forest  area.  Calculated  in  percentage  of  its  total 
area,  its  forest  area  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  amounting  to  about  62.5  per  cent., 
next  being  Sweden  (56.4  per  cent'.).  Also  per  head  of 
population  Finland  has  more  forest  than  any  other 
European  country  amounting  to  6.9  hectares;  near- 
est conies  Sweden  again  (3.8  heet.),  then  Norway  (2.6 
hect.)  and  Rus.sia  (1.2  hect.).  Finland  is  thus  in  all 
Europe  the  land  richest  in  forest. 

This  wealth  of  forest  is  spread  comparatively  evenly 
over  the  whole  countr\-.  Greater  stretche;*  of  land  with- 
out forest  or  even  poor  in  forest  are  not  to  be  found, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  mountain  region  in 
the  northern  districts.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  forests  are  coniferou.s,  the  species  composing  the 
same,  viz.,  pine  (Piuii^  sil vestries)  and  spruce  (Picea 
excelsa)  having  long  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  in  the 
world's  markets.  Spruce  forms,  in  addition,  an  excel- 
lent raw  material  for  the  paper  industries.  The  most 
imjiortant  leaf-tree,  the  bircli  (Brfula  verrucosa  and 
B.  odoniin).  is  on  its  part  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
veneer  and  reels  and  bobbins  industries,  for  furniture- 
making,  tools,  firewood,  etc.  The  asp  (Populus  tremvla) 
is  eminently  suitable  f(U'  the  wood  needed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  matches. 

The  Exploitation  of  the  Forests 
Natural  conditions  in  Finland  favour  greatly  the  ex 
ploitation  of  its  forests.  The  transport  of  timber  fron. 
the  forests  is  rendered  ea.sy  by  the  covering  of  snow  in  the 
winter,  and  the  thickly  branching  waterwaj's  form  a 
natural  network  of  water-courses,  covering  he  whole  of 
the  country,  along  which  logs  can  be  rafted.  Cheap 
water-power  is  afforded  the  timber-refining  works  by 
the  numerous  rapids. 

There  can  hardly  be  another  country  for  which  forest 
has  the  same  deep  significance  as  for  Finland.  Besides 
the  fact  that  the  home  demand  for  wood  in  all  its  fonn 
is  satisfied,  the  products  of  the  forests  —  timber,  wood- 
pulp,  paper,  etc.,  —  form  the  most  impoi-tant  and  larg- 
est group  of  exports  by  which  Finland  is  represented 
in  the  world's  far  flung  markets.  The  greater  part 
of  the  capital  on  which  the  industries,  communications 
and  the   economic   foundations   of  the   cultural  life   of 
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Finland  arc  based  has  been  and  is  still  being  obtained 
from  abroad  for  the  products  of  our  forests. 

In  earlier  times,  tar,  hewn  timber  and  firewood  formed 
the  greater  part  of  our  export  from  tin;  forests.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  a  beginning  was  made  with 
l)lanks  aufl  boards,  at  first  hand-sawn,  later  sawn  in  the 
water  sawmills.  Steam  sawmills  did  not  come  into  use 
befoi-e  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sawn 
timber  was  already  at  that  time  the  mo.st  important 
article  of  exiiort,  and  especially  after  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  timber  duty  in  England  in  1865  did  this 
branch  of  timber  export  increase  I'apidly.  An  idea  of 
the  growth  of  the  sawmills  industry  in  Finland  is  given 
by  Diagr.  2,  showing  the  amounts  of  sawn  timber  an- 
nually exi)orted,  beginning  with  1883*.  Coincidently, 
the  home  consumption  of  sawn  timber  has  also  increased. 

At  present,  there  are  over  600  sawmills  in  Finland, 
but  only  a  minority  of  these  work  for  exjiort,  the  greater 
number  satisfying  only  the  local  demand.  liut  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  export  saw^mills  are  consider- 
able institutions.  Timber-sawing  for  export  purposes 
is  carried  on  mostly  by  large  companies,  many  of  which 
own,  besides  their  sawmills,  wood-pulp  mills,  cellulo.se, 
paper  and  other  factories,  and  further,  large  areas  of 
forest.  The  foremost  of  these  sawmill  companies  are 
the  following: 

Annual  output, 
Sawmills  standards 
A.  Ahlstriim  Osakeyhtio  .  .  . 
Aktiebolaget  W.  Gutzeit  &  Co. 
\V.  Rosenlew  &  Co.  Aktiebolai 
Triivaru  Aktiebolaget  Kemi  . 
Aktiebolaget  lUea  Osakeyhtio 

Somas  Aktiebolag 3 

Osakeyhtio  Gustaf  Cederberg 

&   Co 1 

Halla    Aktiebolag     '. 

Hackman  &  Co 2 

Aug.  Ekiaf  Aktieboleg  .... 
The  P.rahestad  Wood  Co..  Lt( 

In  later  times,  beginning  especially  in  the  nineties, 
the  i)aper  aiul  wood-pulp  industries  have  acquired  great 
significance.  Despite  the  rapid  increase  in  the  home 
consumption  of  paper  the  export  of  the  products  of  these 
industries  lias  risen  enormoasly  in  recent  years.  On 
the  banks  of  the  rapids,  great  industrial  concerns  have 
been  erected,  those  especially  deserving  of  mention  being 
the  wood-pulp  mills,  celIulo.se  and  paper  factories  of  the 
Kymmene  Aktiebolag,  the  Alrtiebolaget  W.  Gutzeit  & 
Co.,  and  the  A.  Ahlstrom  Osakeyhtio,  which  are  the 
greatest  in  their  line  in  Finland,  probably  also  in  Eu- 
rope. Other  companies  owning  great  paper  and  wood- 
pul]i  factories  are  the  G.  A.  Serlachius  Aktiebolag,  Aktie- 
bolaget Kaukas  Fabrik,  Aktiebolaget  Tornator,  etc.  Al- 
together there  were  in  Finland  in  1920  25  wood-pulp 
mills  (annual  output  about  110  million  kilos),  24  cel- 
lulose factories  (about  300  million  kilos  per  annum) 
and  31  paper  factories  (about  220  mill,  kilos). 
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*  During  the  war,  exports  in  this  country  were  larger  than 
the  figures  show,  as  large  amounts  of  sawn  timber  were  taken 
over  into  Russia  for  military  use,  no  reports  being  made  of 
such  to  the  Customs  authorities,  as  the  law  otherwise  demands. 
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The  Export  of  Forest  Products 
Tlie  firms  engaged  in  the  timber  industries  have  es- 
tiiblislied  a  mutual  organization  to  watch  over  their  ni- 
tere.sts,  the  Suomen  Puunjalostus-teoUisuuden  Keslais- 
liitto  (Central  League  of  the  Forest  Industries  of  Fin- 
land). Besides  this,  the  sawmill,  have  their  own  special 
reorganization. 

The  amounts  and  value  of  the  expert   of  the  various 

industries    dealing    with    forest    product.s    are    divided 

among    tiie   different    branches   aeeoitling    to    statistics 

from  the  vears  1913  and  1920  as  follows: 

1 

Amount 

Mill. 

m' 

Props,  pulpwood  and  other 

unprepared  timber  2.87 

Firewood      1^0' 

Hewn   timber     0.30 

Sawn  timber      4.21 

Mill, 
kilos 

Manufactures  of  wood  15.13 

Wood-pulp,  mechanical*       44.91 
Wood-pulp,   chemical*  75.48 

Cardboard  •''•'■■^■i 

Paper      l-^''-t" 

Charcoal,  tai-.  etc 

»  Dry    weiKht. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  most 
impoi-tant  export  branch  of  the  forest  industries  i.s  at 
present  sawn  timber.  Close  after  comes  paper,  and  then 
chemical  wood-pulp  (1913  unprepared  timber). 

The  export  of  sawn  timber  is  directed  especially  t<i 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  next  in  order  come  France. 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  prod- 
ucts'of  the  paper  and  wood-pulp  industries  are  absorbed 
chiefh-  bv  the  same  countries,  though  here  the  United 
States  appeai-s  also  as  a  buyer.  Earlier,  the  export  of 
paper  to  Russia  was  considerable  and  has  lately  com- 
menced to  revive  again. 

The  Care  of  the  Forests 

Of  the  forests  of  Finland  the  State  owns  abmit  :'.9 
per  cent.,  the  Church  and  the  communities  about  2  \n'v 
cent.,  the  various  business  companies  about  8  jier  cent. 
and  private  individuals  about  51  per  cent. 

The  State  forests  are  situated  mostly  in  the  north  of 
Finland.  Their  administration  and  care  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  Government  Board  of  Forestry,  established  in  1851 
and  lately  re-organized.  The  forests,  also,  of  the  Church, 
many  of  "the  communities,  the  majority  of  the  industrial 
concerns  and  of  numerous  private  estates,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  larger  ones,  receive  organized  care. 
Generally,  the  forest  owned  by  the  peasant-farmers  still 
leaves  much  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  respect ;  a  develo])- 
ment  to  the  better  is,  however,  discernible  among  the.se. 
The  d&struetion  of  forest  is  prevented  by  the  Forest 
Laws  of  1917,  which  forbid  the  hewing  of  a  forest  in  a 
degree  dangerous  to  its  natural  regeneration;  hewings 
in  "young  growing  pine  and  spruce  forests  incompatible 
with  the  rational  thinning  of  a  forest  are  also  forbidden. 
Quite  recently,  the  Diet  has  passed  a  law  dealing  with 
Protection  Forests,  on  the  grounds  of  which  large  areas 
of  forest  in  North  Finland  will  in  the  near  future  be 
declared  protection-forests,  in  which  cuttings  will  be 
undertaken  only  with  great  precautions,  in  order  to  jire- 
vent  a  sinking  of  the  forest-line. 


For  the  advancement  of  forestry  among  the  farmers 
the  (iovernment  allows  the  Agi'icultural  and  ILnisehold 
Societies  (22  in  number)  subsidies,  out  of  which  these 
pay  the  salaries  of  forestry  advisers  and  arrange  com- 
petitions in  forestry.  Acting  as  a  kind  of  Central  For- 
estry Societies  for  the  foregoing  societies  there  are  the 
"Tapio"  Society,  which  publishes  a  periodical  for  for- 
estry, the  "Tapio"",  and  the  Foreningen  for  skogskultur. 
Also  the  officials  of  the  Forestry  Boards  of  the  various 
Administrative  Districts,  on  which  the  surveillance  of 
the  Forest  Law  of  1917  devolves,  give  advice  to  forest- 
owners  in  silviculture. 

Insurance  societies  for  the  insuring  of  forests  are  two, 
the  Suomen  metsiinomistajain  kcskinaineJi  metsiipalova- 
kuutii.syhtio  in  Helsingfors  (Finnish  Forest-owners  Mu- 
tual Forest-fire  Insurance  Company)  and  the  Vakuut- 
slaitos  Sampo  in  Abo  (Insurance  Office  Sampo).  At 
the  end  of  1920,  forests  to  an  extent  of  2,212,617  hec- 
tares had  been  insured  for  a  value  of  1,056,537,202 
Finnish  marks.  For  the  insurance  against  fire  of  pre- 
pared timber  a  society  has  been  formed  called  the  Finska 
Sagverksiigarnas  Brandstodsforening  —  Suomen  Saha- 
nomistajain  Paloapuyhdistys  (Finnish  Sawinill-Owners 
Fire  Relief  Society). 

Higher  education  in  forestry  is  given  (after  the  abo- 
lishment in  1908  of  the  Evo  School  of  Forestry,  estab- 
lished in  1860)  at  the  Helsingfors  University.  The  time 
needed  for  the  Forestry-examination  is  3-4  years.  Ex- 
aminations in  forestry  may  also  be  taken  for  academic 
legrees.  For  education  in  primary  forestr3'  there  are 
five  provincial  schools  with  a  two-year  course. 

In  the  year  1909  the  Forestry  A.ssociation  of  Finland 
was  founded  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  fores- 
try. The  impulse  of  this  society  has  already  shown  a 
gratifying  revival  of  scientific  study  in  the  matter,  the 
Acta  forestalia  fenniea  published  by  the  same  showing 
already  21  volumes,  which  t-nntain  scientific  studies  in 
all  tlie  different  branches  of  forestry.  Since  the  year 
1917,  a  (io\-ernment  institution,  the  Forest  Research 
Institute  has  been  in  action,  comprising  among  its  offi- 
cials three  professors  (in  silviculture,  fores  valuation 
and  pedology)  each  with  one  assistant.  The  Institute 
issues  a  series  of  publications  of  its  own,  four  volumes 
having  hitherto  appeared.  At  the  present  time  a  valua- 
tion of  the  forest  resources  of  the  country  is  in  progress, 
so  that  we  can  await  in  the  near  future  trustworthy  in- 
formation regarding  the  extent  of  these  resources,  the 
])resent  I'ondition  of  the  forests,  their  production  and 
other  iiiipiii'taut  factors  in  connection  with  the  same 


ONTARIO  TO  TACKLE  TIMBER  PROBLEM 

Premier  Drury  of  Ontario  in  a  speech  at  Madoe,  July 
20th  intimated  that  the  investigations  of  timber  c(m- 
ditions  carried  on  by  the  Ontario  Government  had 
reached  a  stage  wherein  progress  could  be  made  in 
formulating  a  timber  policy. 

He  spoke  of  calling  into  conference  "the  foremost 
forestry  expert  in  Canada"  and  it  has  been  found  that 
he  referred  to  Dr.  Judson  Clark.  Dr.  Clar.k  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  who  was  at  one 
time  in  the  employ  of  the  Lands  and  Forests  Depart- 
ment of  Ontario,  and  afterwai-d  lecturer  in  Forestry 
at   ("ornell  University. 

He  has  been  in  the  consulting  business  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast   for  some  time. 


Congrntulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Buncke  of  Iro- 
quois Falls,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  July  16.  Mr.  Buncke  is 
author  of  the  section  on   Mechanical   Pulp  in  Volume   3  of 

the   Official    textbook.s. 
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Job  Analysis 


This  line  .irticK's  hy  Mr.  A.  I).  Wood  is  an  cxMUiplf  of 
tile  regular  —  liiit  not  ordinary  -  papers  read  for  diseus- 
sion  at  the  staff  lunelieons  of  tlie  Champion  Fiber  Co. 
Canton,  N.  C.  —  Ed. 

In  reviewing  the  ideas  hrouglit  out  in  our  former  dis- 
cussions relative  to  the  visualizing  of  one's  joh,  and  the 
eharted  analysis  of  the  more  and  less  im])ortant  duties 
which  together  make  the  sum  total  of  the  day's  work,  the 
No.  10  job,  the  No.  5  job  and  the  No.  1  job,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  nn-  mind  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  subject  well 
worth  while,  one  which  it  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  re- 
consider from  time  to  time. 

Since  the  subject,  "More  about  .Fob  Analysis"  was  as- 
signed to  me,  I  have  prepared  three  papers.  The  first 
one  went  to  the  waste  basket  and  the  second  one  followed 
it  a  week  ago  Sunday.  For  this  1  feel  that  you  sliould 
give  me  a  vote  of  thanks.  When  once  "squared  away", 
I  found  out  that  I'd  taken  in  too  much  territory  for  a  noon 
day  meeting,  and  1  decided  that  the  best  way  might  be 
for  me  to  tell  you  something  about  the  way  I  reasoned 
things  out,  which  pertain  to  my  job,  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  which  I  think  have  been  helpful  to  me,  and  tlien 
let  you  all  "fess  up"  in  the  discussion  which  follows: 

In  the  first  place  I  think  it  safe  to  state  that  it's  not  the 
things  we  do.  so  much  as  the  things  we  don't  do.  tliat  get 
us  into  trouble.  In  the  old  Prayer  Book  of  tlie  English 
Churchj  printed  in  ].54'9,  we  find  in  the  General  Confes- 
sion which  is  used  at  all  services,  even  to  this  day,  the 
words  "We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done  and  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done  ".  You  will  note  that  the  things  we  leave 
undone  are  given  first  place.  The  tendency  to  leave  things 
undone  is  thus  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  human  frailties  and  shortcomings,  and  I  have  "doj)ed  it 
out"  that  a  Job  Anah'sis  is  one  intelligent  way  to  com- 
bat it. 

In  one  way  the  job  of  a  mill  superintendent  is  like  that 
of  the  village  doctor.  His  day's  work  might  be  roughly 
divided  into  four  sections.  First;  he  has  to  make  his  calls 
upon  the  sick,  his  regular  routine  work.  Second;  he  has 
his  office  hours;  Third;  he  must  read  and  study  to  keep 
up  to  the  times  and  have  his  own  recreation  to  keep  him 
physically  fit,  and.  Fourth  he  has  answer  emergency 
calls. 

We  Superintendents  must  cover  our  field  in  the  mill, 
we  have  some  office  work,  we  have  our  reading,  study  and 
play-time  and  our  emergency  calls.  So  in  making  a  "case" 
of  my  job,  and  preparing  a  job  analysis,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  am  always  on  the  job,  just  as  much  as  an  M.  D.  in  the 
village.  Heretofore,  in  our  job  analysis,  we  began  on  the 
job,  and  the  question  arose;  what  time  does  my  job  begin? 
So  before  making  a  chart  of  my  duties  I  made  a  general 
outline  of  what  constituted  a  day's  work,  and  I  let  mv-  day 
begin  with  mj'  first  waking  moment  in  the  morning.  It's 
a  great  help  if  one  can  begin  a  day  right.  For  a  long 
time  I've  realized  that  a  man's  mental  attitude  toward  his 
work  counts  for  a  great  deal  and  if  I'm  going  to  begin  to- 
morrow right  I've  got  to  figure  out  to-day  how  I'm  going 
to  do  it.  I  don't  want  to  wake  up  tomorrow  morning 
with  the  thought  that  I've  got  to  get  up  and  get  down  to 
that  "damned"  job.  So.  in  the  course  of  today's  work, 
I'll  find  some  one  thing  w-hicli  is  especially  interesting  to 
me,  something  I'd  like  to  think  more  about,  something 
I'd  really  lil;e  to  do.  something  I  can  get  a  little  enthusias- 
tic about,  and  I  file  that  away  in  my  memory  for  to- 
morrow's thought  on  getting  up. 

At  first  I  used  to  jot  it  down  on  a  card,  and  put  it  in 
my  vest  pocket  with  my  watch  where  I  could  reach  out 
and  get  it.      I  never  yet  wanted  to  stay  in  bed  after  that 


tlioiight  r(  .iched  inc.  Within  two  minutes  I  wanted  to  get 
up  .•111(1  giM-  the  iii.'itter  some  wide  awake  thoiiglit.  I  can 
think  about  it  M'hile  I'm  dressing  and  fixing  the  furnace. 
Sometimes  I  make  sonii-  notes  while  breakfast  is  being 
prepared. 

Before  I  leave  the  house  I  have  a  plan  outlined  of  a 
few  of  the  things  I'd  like  to  attend  to.  Generally  these 
items  are  listed  on  a  <'ard  as  there  is  danger  of  getting 
side  tracked  as  soon  as  one  gets  on  the  job.  I  may  find 
some  of  my  patients,  the  big  fat  cook  or  the  little  fat 
acid  man,  in  trouble,  but  I  still  have  my  calling  list. 

Now,  as  I  start  out  on  my  routine  work,  with  my  little 
card,  I  like  to  think  of  Sheldon's  teaching.  This  list  I 
carry  is  a  budget  that  I  have  for  sale.  I'm  a  salesman, 
and  its  my  job  to  sell  this  stuff  to  my  customers.  ! 
know  what's  in  my  mind,  but  I  haven't  the  least  idea 
what  my  customer,  the  Wood  Room  Foreman,  my  Assis- 
tant, the  .Sulphite  Foreman  or  the  Suj)erintendent  of  Main- 
tenance and  Construction  is  thinking  about.  My  mind  is 
to  meet  the  inind  of  the  other  man  upon  the  subject  of 
some  improvement;  and  if  we  are  to  come  to  terms  and 
make  a  satisfactory  deal  it's  up  to  me.  first  of  all,  to  secure 
his  favorable  attention.  If  I  was  going  to  approach  him 
and  try  to  sell  him  an  insurance  policv',  and  my  bread  and 
butter  depended  upon  the  sale,  I'd  do  my  best  to  make 
a  favorable  impression  so  he'd  listen  to  me.  Why  not  be 
as  sensible  about  selling  him  an  idea?  There  is  no  set 
of  rules  for  doing  this  and  sometimes  we  all  guess  wrong, 
but  I  maintain  that  it's  worth  while  thinking  and  planning 
about,  and  with  [jraetice,  the  percentage  of  sales  will  run 
high. 

Elmo  Martin  says:  "Take  an  interest  in  what  interests 
the  other  fellow  if  you  expect  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  interests  you".  It  has  been  my  experience  that  men 
on  the  job  are  generally  interested  in  anything  which 
thev'  can  learn  concerning  their  jobs,  how  their  work  is 
liandled  in  other  mills,  and  in  any  new  devices  similar  to 
the  ones  with  which  they  work. 

Babson,  in  one  of  his  recent  letters  which  is  jjrobably 
one  of  his  best,  writes  of  Hospitality,  and  its  relation  to 
efficiency.  He  say:  "Efficiency  is  a  very  temperamental 
factor.  Efficiency  and  happiness  are  largely  synonymous. 
Happiness  is  the  result  of  truth,  hoi)efulness  and  most 
of  all  hospitallity". 

He  further  states :  "During  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  analyzing  the  characteristics  and  assets  of  America's 
•ireat  captains  of  industry.  In  beginning  this  investiga- 
tion. I  thought  that  the  most  important  things  of  business 
were  capital,  technical  training,  physical  endurance  and 
those  other  material  forces  which  we  so  much  seek.  Care- 
ful study,  however,  convinces  me  that  these  tangible  factors 
are  of  little  value.  The  real  assets  produced  by  our  cap- 
tains of  industry  are  the  so  called  intangible  assets,  among 
which  are  thoughtfulness.  kindliness,  sympathy,  hopeful- 
ness, all  of  which  could  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
hospitality". 

Now  if  we  are  about  to  approach  a  customer  with  an 
idea  which  we  have  for  sale  and  we  have  an  interest  in 
our  man,  if  we  feel  toward  him  with  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity, it  will  help  us  in  gaining  what  Sheldon  calls  "fav- 
orable attention". 

If  we  remember  that  we  are  a  part  of  a  big  machine, 
the  other  fellow  is  a  part  of  the  same  machine  and  that 
friction  arises  at  the  point  of  contact  it  ought  to  help. 
And  I  believe  that  the  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  other  fellow,  letting  him  feel  that  his  work  is  impor- 
tant is  a  good  oil  to  use.  And  if  he  is  always  confident 
that  he  will  receive  full  credit  when  the  work  for  which 
he  is  responsible  is  well  performed,  it  will  help  the  run- 
Some  of  you  may  think  that  I'm  a  mighty  inefficient 
ning  of  the  machine. 
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example  to  Ik-  preachin<;-  this  stuff.  Uiit  I'll  ask  you  to 
show  your  rharity.  lu-  a  little  liospitahi,-  and  think  how 
much  worse   I'd  be  if  I   didiit  try   at   all. 

There  arc  things  in  tlic  mill,  in  our  dealings  with  others, 
which  just  pop  up  and  happen  so  suddenly  that  we  are 
are  likely  to  say  something  we  d(m't  mean  to.  When  de- 
tected hy  my  father  in  some  mischief,  it  might  have  been 
the  careless  breaking  of  a  window  pane  or  a  lamj)  chim- 
ney, he'd  get  out  the  stra])  and  I'd  begin  to  whimi)er;  "I 
didn't  mean  to  do  it".  I  can  see  him  now  as  he'd  reply 
"did  you  mean  not  to  do  it  "?  I  wonder  how  many  of 
us  mean  not  to  get  the  man  mad,  when  we  are  sending  or 
liim  instructions. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  get  him  really  mad,  but  we  just  irri- 
tate him  enough  so  that  he  feels  that  there  is  some  injus- 
tice done.  We  take  away  any  enthusiasm  he  may  feel  con- 
cerning that  job  of  his.  We  do  not  mean  to  do  it,  but  we 
have  opened  negotiations  with  him  without  first  thinking 
the  matter  over  and  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action,  we've 
been  poor  salesmen.  If  our  customer  trades  with  us  at  all 
it's  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  workman  in  some  places  used 
to  trade  at  the  old-time  Commissary,  because  there  was 
no  other  place  to  trade.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  horse 
that  always  bit  if  we  didn't  speak  kindly  before  touching 
her.— Ed.") 

I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  students  in  the  pulp  making 
class,  who  works  in  the  wood  room.  He  served  in  the  navy 
and  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  military  authority  as  com- 
pared with  the  mill  government.  He  said,  "some  of  the 
officers  aboard  ship  were  just  as  nice  fellows  as  a  man 
would  want  to  work  for  but  once  in  awhile  we'd  find  a  bad 
one".  "But",  he  said,  "he  couldn't  get  away  with  it.  The 
boys  would  get  even  with  him.  I  remember  one  time  the 
Captain  went  ashore  and  told  an  under  officer  to  send  a 
boat  for  him  at  a  certain  time.  A  half  dozen  of  the  crew 
knew  that  he'd  received  the  order,  and  they  knew  he'd 
forgotten  about  it.  If  he'd  been  halfway  decent  to  the 
men  they'd  have  reminded  him,  but  they  didn't  tell  him 
just  so  that  he'd  get  a  "bawling  out". 

Any  good  executive  will  avoid  the  cultivation  of  this 
spirit  among  the  men.  From  my  own  observations  I  would 
say  that  this  spirit  is  most  in  evidence  in  the  organizations 
where  the  boss  does  the  thinking  and  issues  the  orders,  and 
the  men  do  the  working.  I  mean  where  the  boss  habitually 
lets  it  be  understood  that  he'll  do  the  thinking  for  the 
others  and  they  are  there  to  do  the  work.  I  mean  the 
ONE  MAN  MUX,  where  men  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  for  it  has  been  smothered, 
and  I  personally  feel  that  there  is  a  lot  of  wisdom  in  the 
motto  of  Elmo  Martin  which  reads:  "A  good  executive  will 
seldom  do  anj'thing  which  he  can  get  done  acceptably  by 
some  one  else  who  is  drawing  less  money  than  he  is".  For 
when  jobs  are  put  up  to  the  executive,  if  he  passes  them 
along  to  another  who  can  do  the  work  acceptably,  the 
whole  works  won't  go  to  pieces  if  he  is  away  for  a  day  or 
two. 

"It's  the  everlastin'  team-work  of  ev'ry  bloomin'  soul", 
to  quote  Kipling,  that  we  are  after,  and  I  hope  that  the 
thoughts  which  I  have  tried  to  sell  you  today  may  ht-  the 
ground  work  for  profitable  discussion.  In  order  to  get 
your  ideas  and  profit  thereby,  I  am  handing  you  each 
a  sheet  with  the  following  questions. 

Is  the  tendency  to  "leave  undone  those  tilings  which 
we  ought  to  have  done"  a  shortcoming,  the  correction  of 
which  should  be  the  No.  10  job  of  the  executive,  and 
will  the  bringing  of  the  matter  before  us  in  this  way, 
prepare  us  for  the  selling  of  the  idea  to  others.'  \\"\\\  .fob 
Analysis  help  overcome  this  tendency  r 

Is  it  so  that  our  .Jobs  are  twenty-four  hour  jobs? 

Is  the  suggestion   for  the  first  thought   for  the  morning 


a  good  one  or  have  you  a  better  suggestion  ? 

Ought  we  to  start  the  day  with  a  memo  of  certain  de- 
finite ideas  which  we  wish  to  "sell"  to  other  members  of 
the  organization  ? 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  studiously  ways  and  means 
of  securing  favorable  attention  when  we  have  an  idea  to 
"sell"? 

Is  it  worth  the  effort  to  keep  continually  before  us  the 
thought  that  we  iiiran  not  to  give  offence  to  the  other 
fellow.? 

Now  fellows,  I  mean  not  to  be  offended  in  any  way 
with  the  discussion  of  this  paper  and  in  this  spirit  I 
invite  vour  candid  criticism. 


JUNE  EXPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

Canada's  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  in  June  again 
showed  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  month; 
every  item  listed  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce showing  a  gain  over  the  May  figures  with  the  ex- 
ception of  bleached  sulphite  pulp. 

The  total  value  of  the  pulp  and  paper  exports  in  June 
was  .$10,534,876,  compared  with  $8,522,830  in  May  and 
with   $6,788,32   in   June,    1921. 

The  largest  increases  were  shown  in  book  paper,  1,214 
cwts.,  compared  with  562  cwts.  last  month;  newsprint, 
1,729,585  cwts.,  compared  with  1,515,657  cwts.;  me- 
chanical pulp,  751,121  cwts.,  compared  with  238,244  cwts., 
and  unbleached  sulphite,  430.016  cwts.,  compared  with 
225,537  cwts. 

The  figures  for  the  month  of  ,lune,  1922  and  1921,  are 
as   under : 

F'Al'ER 

June.  1921  June.   1922 

Cwts.  Value.  C«ts.  Viilue. 

Newsprint      sl7.lill4  *1.29.';.1h1  l,729„'i8.5  Jli.136,649 

Book 1.71.1  20,5411  1.2U  7,564 

Other  paper  aiui  ni:in- 

uf.ictures 247.781  613,311 

r(it;il      paper     ..     ..  $4,563.50H  $6,737,524 

PULP 

June.   1921  June,   1B22 

Cwts.            Value.  Cwts.  Value. 

.Sulphate     (kraft)     .     .              140,824          $    541,488  262,175  i    801,395 

Sulphite,      bleai-hed.  ..              118,721                602,2nil  238,375  920,652 

Sulphite,     unbleached            187,250             711.664  430,016  1,086,909 

Mei-hanical 196,090                370,072  751,121  968,696 

Total 648,885          $2,225,424  1.681,687  $3,777,852 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  these  exports  in  June,  1922, 
were : 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

United    States $5,424,047            $2,605,512  $8,029,559 

United    Kingdom 302,775  732,857  1,03.5,632 

.Ml     other 1,030,702  438,983  1,469.685 

Export.s  of  pulpwood  in  June  were  75.897  cords,  valued  at  $h15.155, 
compared   with   7.1,702   cords  in   May.   valued   at   $74ii.2S7. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3oth  there 
is  also  a  considerable  increase  in  pulp  and  paper  exports  over  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1921,  as  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

P.\PER 

Three  months 
UI21  1922 

Cwts.  Value.  Cwts.  Value. 

Newsprint 2.080,430        $14,219,467  4,475.288        $13,869,712 

Hook 9,421  123,251  1.811  12,688 

Oth.    paper    Ik     mfrs...  1,215,691  1.346,876 

Tot.ll $15,558,409  $17,229,256 

PULP 

Three  months 
1921  1922 

Cwt.s.  Value.  Cwts.  Value. 

Sulphate 402,977  $1,630,003  676,913  $2,076,515 

Sulphite.       bleached..  247,801  1,365,187  738,055  2,682,080 

Sulphite,     unble.ached.  473,392  1,855,307  821,899  2,134,053 

Mechanical     ....  580,459  1,255,284  3,355,189  $8,318,809 

Total     pulp     .      .      .  1,710,629  $6,106,281  3.355.189  $8,318,809 

Tot.il  pulp  anil  paper  exports  for  tlie.se  three  months  in  1922  amount- 
ed  to  ?25.34S.0ii5,  compared  with  $21,004,693   in    l!i21. 


He  who    listens    not  to    his    stomach    will    mind    the 
dnetor. 
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Paper  Club  Had  Fine  Picnic 

'I'lic  Montreal  I'apir  t  lull  liclii  tiicir  first  annual  picnic 
at  Hcaiiliarnois  last  Saturday.  A  party  of  thirty-five  left 
Windsor  Station  early  in  a  special  ear,  which  was  dro])])ed 
at  Beauharnois.  Here  the  visitors  were  welcomed  by 
Manaijer  Crahtrce  and  others  and  escorted  to  the  ))aper 
mill.   ' 

The  ])artv  was  di\  idrd  into  small  groups  at  the  mills  and 
an  inspection  was  made  which  jiroved  a  most  interesting 
experience  especially  for  those  who  had  sold  paper  for 
years  but  did  not  have  any  conception  of  the  great  care 
which  is  necessarily  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  papers  which  several  of  our  Canadian  mills  are 
capable  of  producing. 

The  visitors  were  shown  through  tin  uiills  from  top  to 
bottom  and  saw  the  opening  of  the  bales,  the  threshing  of 
the  rags,  the  sorting  by  hand,  the  cutting  into  small  jjieces. 
and  the  charging  of  the  rags  and  the  chemicals  into  the 
rotarv  digester,  or  rag  boiler.  A  boiler  which  had  been 
cooking  the  rags  under  steam  i>ressure  for  about  twelve 
hours  was  being  emptied  and  these  rags,  though  they  looked 
dirtv.  were  found  to  have  been  thoroughly  cooked  so 
that  dirt  and  color  Iiad  been  changed  into  compounds  that 
would  wash  out  readily  in  the  next  operation. 

The  cooked  rags  were  placed  in  washing  engines  where 
fresh  filtered  water  was  added  and  the  dirty  water  re- 
moved. When  all  removable  dirt  had  been  taken  away,  a 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  was  added  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  rags,  which  during  the  process  of  washing  had 
been  much  raveled  to  a  mass  of  string  and  thread,  soon 
took  on  a  snow  white  color  that  was  most  attractive.  The 
white  mass  was  then  put  in  drainers  where  the  water  and 
bleach  solution  drained  away  and  the  batch  of  rags  was 
then  ready  for  the  next  process. 

The  principal  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  papers  is  mostly  given  to  the  beating  of  the  fibres 
by  which  process  the  rags  are  completely  resolved  into  the 
small  fibre  of  the  cotton  or  the  spruce  and  so  changed  in 
their  principal  characters  that  the  mass  of  fibre  when  di- 
luted and  passed  to  the  paper  machine  will  felt  together 
and  form  a  strong  uniform  sheet  of  paper.  During  this 
operation  the  rosin  sizing  is  carried  out,  which  results  in 
giving  the  paper  the  character  and  quality  of  resisting  the 
spread  of  ink  or  the  penetration  of  water.  In  the  beater 
also  an  addition  of  coloring  matter  may  be  required.  For 
the  high  grade  papers  only  a  high  grade  of  cotton  or  linen 
rag  is  used  but  in  medium  quality  paper  the  .stock  mav  be 
chemical  woodpulp. 

From  the  beater  the  stock  flows  down  to  a  stuff  chest 
where  it  is  kept  stirred  until  ready  for  the  paper  ma- 
chine. Before  going  to  the  machine  the  stock  is  screened 
and  passed  through  a  Jordan  or  refining  engine  where  the 
fibres  are  brushed  out  and  given  a  final  shake-up  which 
thoroughly  prepares  them  for  a  kind  of  paper  that  the 
machine  is  to  produce. 

In  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  at  Beauharnois  are 
two  paper  machines,  one  of  which  was  recently  built  bv 
the  Dominion  Engineering  Works  at  Lachine.  One  of 
tliese  machines  we  saw  making  the  highest  grade  of  all 
linen  bond  while  the  other  was  making  the  well-known  Pro- 
gress brand  of  this  company.  The  linen  bond  was  being 
sized  with  a  solution  of  glue  and  cut  into  sheets  which  were 
later  put  into  a  loft  and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about 
130  degrees  for  several  days.  This  brings  out  the  verv 
highest  quality  which  is  characteristic  of  tub-sized,  air 
dried,  rag  fibre  papers.  The  Progress  bond  was  also  sized 
with  glue  but  was  dried  on  steam  cylinders  and  fini.shed 
on  the  machine  by  |)assing  the  web  through  a  stack  of  cal- 
enders.     The    dried    paper    when    finished    was    slit    into 


strips  of  the  desired  width  and  thcs<'  strips  wound  on  rolls 
which  were  taken  to  the  finishing  department  and  cut  into 
sheets  of  any  desired  length. 

The  air  dried  sheets  are  finished  in  several  ways,  some 
of  them  are  |)assed  through  what  is  called  a  sheet  or 
breaker  calender  but  others  are  finished  on  the  plater 
which  gives  them  the  various  fancy  or  special  finishes  that 
are  cliaracteristic  of  stationery  today.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce these  special  effects  the  paper  is  piled  alternately 
with  a  sheet  of  linen  or  siiccially  finished  board  and  a 
"book"  or  pile  about  ■!■  in.  thick  made  up  in  this  way  is 
passed  between  tiic  rollers  and  given  a  very  heavy  pres- 
sure. By  having  the  paper  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  the  surface  is  soft  enough  to  take  the  right  im- 
jjression  of  the  crash,  linen  or  other  sheet  of  material  that 
is  placed  between  the  sheets  of  paper. 

After  the  pa))er  is  carefully  sorted,  counted  and  cut  to 
the  correct  size  it  is  wrapped  by  reams  and  is  tiicn  rcadv 
to  be  boxed  and  loaded  in  ears  for  shi])ment. 

A  Fine  Outing  by  the  Riverside 

After  the  inspection  of  the  mill  there  was  no  one  who 
did  not  confess  to  having  a  good  appetite  and  all  were 
ready  for  a  short  walk  to  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Rodier  and 
enjoy  an  outdoor  picnic  bj'  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  A  number  of  girls  from  the  mill  had  (ire- 
ceded  the  jiarty  and  s])rcad  a  table  with  good  things  to 
eat  and  drink.  The  visitors,  together  w^ith  a  number  of 
men  from  the  plant,  found  seats  on  the  grass_or  the  ledges 
and  were  speedily  served  with  a  most  appetizing  lunch. 
The  thank.s  of  the  Club  were  extended  to  the  young  ladies 
who  helped  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Howard 
Smith  management  for  the  very  happy  reception  that 
was  given  and  the  very  enjoyable  time  that  everyone  had 
at    Beauharnois. 

After  lunch  had  been  over  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
a  program  of  sports  was  started  and  to  say  that  it  was 
enjoyed  is  to  put  it  very  mildly.  Almost  every  kind  of 
contest  was  staged  and  nearly  everyone  took  part  in  some 
event.  The  following  was  the  result  of  tlie  races  and  con- 
tests where  a  record  could  be  kept  but  broad  jumping  and 
quoits  went  on  practically  the  whole  afternoon. 

Tile  tug  of  war  was  the  first  stated  event  and  the  team 
winning  this  consisted  of  Piehette  (.Jos.  Fortier  &  Son), 
Hampshire  (E.  B.  Eddy).  Hubley  (Federal  Paper  Co.). 
Amesse  (National  Blankbook  Co.),  Jas.  Home  and  Jack 
Home   (Beveridge  .Sujjply  Co.) 

The  100  yards  dash  was  run  in  three  heats  and  was 
won  by  Robson  (Howard  Smith  Paper  Mill)  with  Hubley 
and  Home  second  and  third.  The  potato  race  was  a 
scream  and  was  won  by  Jack  Home  with  Piche  (Garden 
City  Press)  and  Jack  O'Connor  (H.  S.  P.  M.)  second  and 
third.  The  shot  (stone)  put  brought  out  some  husky  con- 
testants and  was  won  by  Jack  O'Connor  with  30  ft.  21/. 
inches.  Hampshire  acme  second  with  a  put  that  measured 
29  ft.  2  in.  behind  the  winner  and  Jack  Larkin  (Federal 
Paper  Co.)  third  with  a  distance  28  ft.  10  in.  The  sack 
race  caused  a  great  deal  of  amusement  and  was  won  by 
Piche  with  Brown  (T.  B.  Little),  segond  and  Jas.  Home 
third.  Another  comical  event  was  the  fat  man's  race 
which  was  won  by  Dave  Crabtree  (H.  S.  P.  M.)  with  Phil 
Burns  (W.  V".  Dawson),  second  and  Piehette  third.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  Crabtree  was  qualified  as 
a  fat  man  until  he  proved  his  weight.  The  three  legged 
race  was  won  by  the  Hame  brothers  who  were  closely 
followed  by  Paul  Rodier  and  .Jack  O'Connor  ( H.  S.  P.  M.) 

AN'hile  the  party  enjoyed  either  a  swim  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence or  watching  those  who  so  disported  themselves  the 
caterers  were  setting  the  tables  for  supper  and  this  cere- 
mony practically  cleared  up  the  eatables.     The  afternoon's 
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fun  tnilfd  witli  a  pn-sciitation  of  the  i)riz<'s  by  J.N.  Ste- 
plitiison.  Editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  who 
complimented  tlie  Club  on  tin;  success  of  their  outing  and 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Club  to  the  RoUand  Paper 
Company  and  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  for  their 
generosity  in  providing  the  prizes.  In  acknowledging  his 
prize  as  winner  of  second  place  in  the  fat  man's  race,  Mr. 
Phil  Burns,  who  has  been  in  the  paper  game  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  expressed  himself  very  strongly  in  his  be- 
lief that  the  Paper  Club  should  have  twice  as  many 
members  as  it  has,  and  that  it  would  prove  to  perform  a 
service  for  the  paper  industry  that  was  not  now  being 
properly   appreciated. 

While  waiting  for  a  train  back  to  Montreal  the  party 
enjoyed  an  evening  of  community  singing.  The  general 
feeling  was  expressed  in  the  wish  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  more  picnic  and  that  these  outings  should  form  a 
regular  feature  of  the  annual  program  of  the  Montreal 
Paper  Club. 

PAPER  DAY  AT  THE  EXPOSITION 

Eaeli  year  the  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  lu- 
(lubtries,  the  eighth  annual  exposition  of  which  will  be 
held  this  year  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York, 
during  the  week  September  11-16  has  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  exhibits  of  especial  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
industry.  These  have  consisted  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustrial application  embracing  the  materials  entering 
into  the  paper  itself  from  fillers,  sizes,  dyes,  bleaches, 
chemicals,  through  pix)cesses  for  the  treatment  of  the 
pulp,  the  manufacture,  and  even  the  finished  paper :  the 
machinery  important  to  the  paper  industry'  is  there  and 
in.struments  of  control,  not  only  those  for  the  paper 
machines  but  for  ever}-  phase  of  production  even  to  the 
production  of  steam  in  the  power  plant,  watchdogs 
over  the  consumption  of  coal  and  its  combustion. 

This  year  there  will  be  many  interesting  exhibits  and 
a  novel  feature  has  been  introduced.  The  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  which  has 
held  several  meetings,  including  the  regular  fall  meet- 
ings, at  the  past  Expositions,  will  hold  a  special  meeting 
one  daj'  during  the  week.  This  will  be  known  as  Paper 
Day,  and  the  novel  feature  is  the  progi-am  which  has 
been  arranged.  Like  aU  technical  and  scientific  socie- 
ties, the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.,  meetings  always  have  a  program 
composed  of  papers  presented  upon  scientific  and  tech- 
nical subjects  but  in  which  no  commercial  connection  or 
mention  may  be  made  known.  But  this  program  which 
has  been  ai-ranged,  the  date  for  which  will  be  announced 
later,  is  comprised  of  sjjeakers  chosen  from  among  the 
exhibitors.  The  program  will  be  technical  and  Scienti- 
fic and  M"hile  mention  of  commercial  articles  will  be  per- 
mitted, the  speakers,  who  are  experts  in  their  fields  and 
competent  to  give  a  broad  discussion  of  the  subject  they 
treat,  will  keep  the  discussion  free  of  selling  talk.  The 
l)rogram  as  arranged  follows: 

W.  C.  Edge  (Paul  B.  Huyette  Co.) 

"Safety  and  Efficiencv  Appliances  for  the  Boiler 
Plant" 

E.  J.  Trimbey  (Trimbey  Machine  Works) 

"Trimbey  &  Tibbitts  Proportioning  and  Metering 
System  for  Paper  Stock." 

Geo.  L.  Dickey  (Industrial  Filtration  Corp.) 

"Rotary  Filters  for  Washing  of  Paper  Pulp  and  for 
Filtering  and  Wa.shing  Caustic  Lime  Mud."  (Illus- 
trated) 

R.  G.  Walker  (Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co.) 

"Efficiencies  and  Economies  in  Washing  Black 
Liquor  from  Digested  Soda  an<l  Sul|)hate  Slock." 

L.  D.  Mills  (The  Merrill  Co.) 


"The  Merco  Noi-dstrom  Plug  Valve." 

II.  S.  Thayer  (Atlas  Electric  Devices  Co.) 

"Testing    Colored    Materials   for   Fastness'-tx)-Light. " 

A.  E.  Campbell  (The  Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co.) 

"Instruments  for  Promoting  Efficiency  in  the  Paper 

Mill." 
H.  C.  Phelps  (Uehling  Instrument  Co.) 
"The  CO.  Record  of  Combustion  Efficiency" 
Harry  Carlson  (Sandvik  Steel,  Inc.) 
"Steel  Belts  and  their  Application  to  the  Solution  of 

Conveying  Problems." 
H.  Austin  (Ernest  Scott  &  Co.) 

"Scott  Evaporator  as  Used  in  the  Pulp  Mill  for  Re- 
covering Soda  from  Spent  Liquors." 
F.  M.  Rockwell   (Willson  Goggles,  Inc.) 
"Dust  Protection;  with  Particular  Reference  to  the 

Use  of  Respirators." 
All  pulp  and  paper  men  of  Canada,  even  though  not 
members  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  are  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting  while  they  are  at  the  Exposition. 
L.  G.  Chase     (Yarnall-Waring  Co.) 
"The   V-Notch   Meter   and   its   Application    to   the 

Paper  Mill" 
W.  D.  Mount    (Glamorgan  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.) 
■"Continuous  Causticising  with  Lime  Recovery  and 

Reuse." 
Jerome  D.  Stein    (Grinnell  Co.) 
"The    Grinnell    Dryer   Applied    to    Wall-Paper    and 

Coated  Paper." 


PRAISE   FROM   ENGLAND 

"Paper  Making",  London,  says  of  the  official  text- 
books of  the   Industry: 

"The  work  is  well  and  lucidly  written,  and  is  very  ex- 
haustive. In  spite  of  its  voluminous  nature,  there  is  no 
padding,  and  the  information  is  given  in  as  condensed  a 
form  as  is  compatible  with  intelligibility.  When  com- 
pleted in  the  five  promised  volumes,  this  work  will  take 
its  place  as  a  standard  manual,  invaluable  to  the  student, 
and  the  most  excellent  of  books  of  reference  for  the  pulp 
maker   and   pajier   manufacturer." 


WAXED  PAPER  COMPANY  ABSORBED 

The  Appleford  Company  Ltd.,  of  Hamilton  has  been 
formed  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  pur- 
chase the  capital  stock  of  the  Appleford  Counter  Check 
Book  Company  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  and  the  British 
American  Wax  Paper  Company  which  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Canada  and  has  been  operating  successfullj' 
for  more  than  sixteen  years. 


DON  VALLEY  RECONSTRUCTION  RECORD 

T(i  iliave  stockrooms,  boiler  house,  rotary  and  beater 
room  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to  be  producing  paper 
again  inside  of  a  month  is  a  good  record,  and  we  noted 
it  recently.  We  now  find  that  all  the  labor  of  recon- 
sl  ruction  was  carried  on  by  the  regular  employees,  and 
thercfoi'c  tiiei'e  was  no  loss  of  time,  either  in  the  work 
01'  the  pay  list.  Further,  there  were  no  accidents,  and 
t.iiis  recalls  the  fact  that  not  long  ago  we  reported  the 
winning  of  the  Safety  flag  and  shield  by  this  mill  foi- 
1!I21.  To  carry  on  the  work  of  |)ulling  down  shaky 
bi-ick  walls  arul  lialf  burned  beams  and  to  remove  and 
reliang  pulleys  and  shafting  under  stress,  without 
mishap,  is  a  fairly  good  indication  that  the  safety  habil 
is  a  good  one. 
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Technical  Section 


ABBREVIATED  AND  FULL  TITLES  AND  ADDRESSES 
Of  the  Journals  From  Which  Abstracts  Have  Been  Prepared  For  This  Issue 


Cheni.  Abs. 
Chemit-al   Abstracts.    Charles   L. 
Parsons,  1709  C4  St.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Chimie  et  Industrie 
Chimie  et  Industrie.  49  Rue  des 
Matliurins,  Paris,  Prance. 
Electrician 

The  Electrician.  Beiui  Bras.,  Ltd., 
8  Bouverie  St.,  LoikIdii,  K.  C, 
England. 

Mon.  Papeterie  Beige 
Le    Moniteur    de    la    Papeterie 


J. 

10  East 


Helgc.     Jean   Lecluselle,  68  line  Paper  Trade 

Edniond       Van       Cauwenbergh,  Paper  Trade  Journal. 

Rnixclles.  Belgiquc.  Thirty-ninth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Paper  Papeterie 

Paper.    251  West  Nineteenth  St.,  La  papetei'ie.     9  Rue  Lagrange, 

N'ew  York  City.  Paris,  (5°),  Fi-ance. 

Paper   Ind.  Papier 

Paper  Industry.    :i5()  Monadnoek  Le  Papier.     16  Rue  du   Rocher, 

Block,  Chicago,  ill.  Paris  (8"),  Prance 

Paper  Mdl  ^^  ,         ,  .^ 

The  Paper  Mill  an.l   W.x.d  Pulp  ,                  ^"^J'  ""'^  ^^^per 

Xews.  L.  1).  Post.  Tribune  Build-  ^  "'1'    ""^     Paper    Magazine   of 

ing,   If)!   Nassau   St.,   New  York  Canada.     Gardenvalc,  Que.,  Can- 
ada. 
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Instead  of  Fekaniska  read  Mekan- 

Instead  of  301-301  read  301-302 
Instead  of  Crunewald  read  Grune- 
wald. 

Instead   of  The  Testing  of  Paper. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand-  read  Use  of 
Iodine  in  the  Microscopical 
Instead  of  M-4  read  A-17,  M-11 
Instead  of  Valez  read  Vallez 
Instead  of  M-4  read  M-12 
Instead  of  CO  read  Co, 
Instead  of  R-6  read  L-8 
Instead  of  Wm.   B.  Reinicke  read 
Wm.  R.  Reinicke 
Instead  of  R-6  read  L-8 
Instead  of  SEVEN  read  SVEN 
Instead  of  SEVEN  read  SVEN 
Instead  of  R-1  read  K-0,  R-5 
Insert    Cleaner    hetween   Felt   and 
for 

Instead  of  11  read  II 
Listead    of    WEATON    read 
WHEATON 

Instead  of  CLEVELAND  read 
CLELAND 

Instead  of  Measuring-  Pulpwood 
and  read  Measumg  Pulpwood  and 
Paper  Supplies 

Instead  of  366,535  read  336,535 
Instead  of  1921  lead  1922 


Review  of  Recent  Literature 
A.— Properties  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw  Ma- 
terials and  Finished  Product 
A-2  Stamso  Cotton  Linter  Pulp.  STEWART  E. 
SEAMAN,  Stanisocott  Co..  Hopewell,  Va.  Paper  Trade 
J.,  ixxiv,  Xo.  15,  265-269,  (April  13,  1922) ;  Paper  Ind., 
iv,  277-281,  (May  1922;;  Paper,  xxx,  Xo.  17,  ««-92, 
(April  19,  1922).  A  description  of  the  method  of  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  linter  pulp,  and  of  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  grade  papers.  -A.P.-C. 


A-5;  D-1  Sedimentation  Control  of  Groundwood 
W.  A.  Jir\H( ).  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  X<i.  15,  235  237 
(April  13,  1922) ;  Paper,  xxx,  Xo.  7,  45-48,  (April  19^ 
1922).  An  account  is  given  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Committee  on  Ground-Wood  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  on  the 
sedimentation  control  of  groundwood.  Of  the  two 
types  of  Preeness  testers  in  general  use,  the  two  orifice 
type  is  recommended  for  ease  and  accuracy.  For 
stock  control  by  the  freeness  tester,  it  is  recommended 
tliat  one  man  on  each  shift  have  entire  charge  of  the 
apparatus  and  do  the  testing.  First  the  stock  from 
the  service  box  of  the  paper  machines  is  tested  (in 
triplicate),  then  that  from  the  groundwood  deckers  and 
from  the  suli)hite  deckers  (in  triplicate),  and  finally 
that  from  each  stone  fin  duplicate).  -A.P.-C 

A-7  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  Methods  for  the.  Testing  of  Alum, 
Lime,  and  Crown  Filler. 

A-11  Recommended  Specifications  for  Lime  and 
Limestone  for  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphite  Pulp.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  ixxiv,  Xo.  15.  271.273.275.  (April  13  1922)- 
Paper,  xxx,  Xo.  7,  114,  116.  (April  19.  1922)';  Paper 
Ind.,  iv,  269,  271, (May  1922).  Specifications  as  revised 
to  March  15,  1922.  -A.P.-C. 

A-12  X.  FOLKE  BECKER.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv 
Xo.  15,  307-313,  (April  13.  1922} :  Paper,  xxx,  Xo.  7  38- 
44,  (April  19,  1922)Paper  Ind.,  iv,  546-551,  (Jnlv  1921 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  Jlethods  of  Test- 
ing Materials,  describing-  methods  for  the  analvsis  of 
alum,  lime  for  causticiziug,  and  crown  filler,  with  re- 
commendations tiiat  they  be  adopted  as  official  bv  the 
Association.  -A.P.-C. 

A-14  Industrial  Research  on  Press  Board.  A.  P.  il 
FLEMIXC.  Electrician,  Lxxxvii,  672-674  (1921)  ■  Chem 
Abs.,  xvi,  830,  (March  10,  1922).  An  account  of  tests 
made  on  press  boards  of  various  compositions.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  on  (1)  wood  pulp  board, 
(2)  90%  cotton  board,(3)  jute-hemp  board  (4)  jute- 
cotton  (elepluintide)  board,  respectively:  breakdown 
voltage  in  volts  per  tiiousandth  of  an  inch  in  air  after 
drynig  at  105°  for  3  hours,  219,  280,  280.  325 :  .specific 
gravity  1.15,  1.175,  1.22,  1.2;  tensile  strength  3.2,  3.63, 
4.4.  4.52  tons  per  square  inch;  water  absorption  after 
24  hours  90.  ,S3,  122,  and  90''  of  the  weio-ht.  -A.P.-C. 

A-15    Problems     of     Cellulose     Chemistry.     EMIL 
HKUSER.     Translation  by  C.  J.  West  in  Paper,  xxix, 
(Continued  on  Page  634) 
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British  Trade  News 

I  From  Our  Lnmlini  Corri'spoiuleut ) 
I.diuliiii.  July  18.  \922.  -  Diirinji  the  inontlis  of  April 
and  May  1  announotd  at  intervals  particiilnrs  of  the  nego- 
tiations about  hours  and  wajjes  in  the  pajier  mills,  be- 
tween the  employers  and  eni))loyees.  Throughout,  it  was 
an  up-hill  and  down  dale  fight  on  both  sides.  The  work- 
ers were  out  for  all  that  they  eould  get  and  the  mill  owners 
were  out  for  knocking  down  the  wages  of  the  workers,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  relieve  the  cost  of  production,  as  well 
as  facilitate  them  in  meeting  competition.  Now  that  all 
the  exciting  moments  are  over  and  everybody  has  settled 
down  peaeably  to  work  again,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  what 
the  millowners  have  to  say  on  the  negotiations.  I  quote 
them  for  the  edification  of  Labor  in  Canada  and  I  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  better  and  more  clean  fighters  for  the 
Labor  movement  could  not  be  found  in  the  world  than 
the  men  —  a  mere  handful  —  who  look  after  the  interests 
of  the   Kritish   mill   workers. 

"Although  at  one  point  of  the  proceedings,  we  came 
very  near  to  a  break-down",  says  the  President  (Mr.  Sed- 
don),  "I  should  like  to  express  a  feeling,  which  I  know  is 
general  amongst  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  nego- 
tiations, that  we  are  fortunate  in  the  pajicr  industry  in 
being  free  from  the  unreasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  re])resentatives  of  the  employees  w-hich  unfortunately 
characterises  some  labor  disputes,  and  I  wish  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  method  of  procedure  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  carried  out  this  agreement  on  behalf  of 
the  workers.  They  have,  as  is  only  natural,  exerted  them- 
selves to  their  utmost  in  obtaining  the  best  terms  that  were 
within  their  reach,  but  in  their  efforts  they  have  shown 
themselves  reasonable  exponents  of  the  requirements  of 
their  members  and  straightforward  advocates  of  what  they 
considered  to  be  their  legitimate  claims,  without  intro- 
ducing into  the  debate  any  symptoms  of  the  advanced 
theories  of  extremists.  I  think  we  can  claim  that  this 
spirit  of  sound  and  equitable  dealing  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  feeling  of  sound  mutual  trust  and  appreciation, 
which  i.s  the  outcome  of  several  years  of  co-operative 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  arrive  at  a  fair  basis 
of  adjustment  of  our  relations  toward  each  other." 

This  tribute  from  Capital  to  LaVior  is  not  usual  in  a 
great  industry  —  but  it  is  well  deserved.  After  all,  the 
round  table  is  the  place  to  settle  disputes,  but  it  requires 
men  with  fair  commonsense  to  partici])atc  in  such  con- 
ferences. It  is  questionable  if  Canada  ever  had  such  an 
intricate  dispute  to  settle  as  the  one  just  solved  in  British 
mills  and  I  commend  the  Briti.sh  I-abor  way  of  doing  things 
to  I,abor  and  employers  elsewhere. 

The  Tliree-Shifts 

W'liili-  on  mill  subjects  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  3- 
shift  System  is  working  in  the  mills.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  after  the  war  the  British  mills  turned  from  the  2- 
.shift  to  the  3-shift  without  any  decrease  in  the  normal 
earning  capacitv  of  the  worker.  But  the  shorter  hours 
wliile  proving  a  boon  to  the  workers,  naturally  mean  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  millowners  —  and  the  consumer.  This 
is  an  important  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
America  and  several  European  countries  the  question  of 
the  48-hours  week  is  being  reconsidered.  Germanv  is 
wending  away  down  to  8-hours  a  day.  In  Switzerland  the 
week  consists  of  52  hours.  It  is  stated  on  iiigh  authority  in 
British  mill  circles  that  it  will  take  time  to  decide  wlic 
ther,  or  not,  the  mills  can  stand  the  ;j-shifts.  At  present 
employers  cannot  prophesy,  but  in  the  event  of  a  trade 
revival  they   will  put  great   reliance  on  their  workers'   co- 


operation to  produce  results  which  will  enable  them  to 
retain  the  advantages  which  they  have  received.  It  is 
felt  that  profitable  results  are  dependent  upon  the  loyalty 
and  fair  service  of  the  workers  and  smooth  working  in  the 
mill  is  dependent  upon  the  tact,  discretion,  judgment  and 
energy  of  the  management. 

Tile  Millowners  Federation  are  undecided  on  the  policy 
of  the  .'i-shifts;  they  ought  to  know  from  actual  experience. 
Some  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Stockholm  and  I  heard  a  resolu- 
tion proposed  and  passed  by  the  International  Cotton  Con- 
gress declaring  that  the  shorter  working  week  is  econ- 
omically unsound  and  against  the  interests  of  both  mill- 
owners  and  workers.  It  is  also  worth  recording  that  in  all 
the  big  British  newspa])ers  the  3-shifts  are  in  vogue,  as 
well  as  in  tlu'  paper  mills.  Mr.  Seddon,  (the  President  of 
the  Employers'  Federation  of  Papermakers),  says:  "We 
cannot  set  up  an  artificial  wages  standard  when  faced  with 
Continental  competition  at  lower  rates  and  longer  hours, 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  paper,  but  to  all  industries." 

The  position  today  is  that  the  .S-shift  system  is  on  its 
trial,  for  good,  or  for  bad,  and  a  good  rush  of  trade  lasting 
twelve  months  will  enable  millowners  to  express  an 
opinion.  On  the  other  side,  workers  agree  with  the  3-.shift, 
as  it  makes  work  go  round  and  keeps  down  in  some  degree 
unem])loynient. 

Paper  Slowly  Recovering 
Turning  to  the  outlook  in  the  paper  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  may  generally  be  stated  that  the  out- 
look is  more  hopeful.  Serious  losses  have  been  sustained 
— more  than  some  people  imagine — but  there  are  now  signs 
of  an  improvement,  almost  imperceptible  it  is  true,  and 
the  small   margins  in  prices  obtained  are  more  hopeful. 

The  Trade  Board  states:  "The  paper  trade  has  been 
slowly  recovering  with  the  improvement  in  the  state  of 
industry  generally.  Exports  in  Maj^  were  higher  than  any 
month  since  .January  1921.  The  price  of  chemical  wood 
jnil))  has  been  rising  and  this  is  considered  to  indicate  a 
further  probable  increase  of  production.  While  British 
papermakers  are  somewhat  better  employed,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  imports  of  paper  from  oversea.  Im- 
ports show  an  advance  on  a  year  ago  in  all  grades,  pack- 
ing paper  and  straw  boards,  standing  out  prominently. 
The  principal  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  the  paper  industry 
is  the  threat  of  industrial  trouble  in  the  printing  trade." 

One  thing  can  be  said  and  that  is  we  are  not  going  back 
to  the  experience  of  1921.  We  are  slowly,  but  surely  forg- 
ing ahead.  Though  the  export  trade  has  thrived  somewhat 
the  figures  for  the  past  six  months'  trade  are  not  dis- 
couraging as  the  following  comparisons,  .Ianuary-,Junc, 
show:  1922.  .I.l.,717-l4  tons;  1921,  37,630  V^ ;,  1920,  "48,431.. 
The  values  for  6  months  in  the  3  years  are  as  follows: 
£2,984.311.;    £4,.550,776;   £4,535,053! 

The  imports  of  paper  for  the  same  period  show,  for  the 
six  months.  .Tanuary-.Tune.  last  they  were  double  those  of 
1921. 

Canadian  Pulp 
During   the   last   month    good   shipments    of    unbleached 
suli)hite.  and  ground  wood  (moist)  have  arrived  from  Can- 
ada.    About  49.5  tons  of  chemical    (wet)   reached  .-Mierdeeii 
from   Port   Alfred. 

Bleached  sulphite  is  now  quoted  £l8  10s;  easy  bleach- 
ing £l2;  newsprint  sulphite  ±'11;  Unbleached  soda  £12; 
soda  kraft  £ll  15s.  £l2;  groundwood  (moist)  £4  and 
dry  £'7  17s.  (Id.  There  is  a  fair  demand  all  round  for 
|)ulp   and   ))rices  .-ire   firm. 


It  is  uiif(irtun;ite  that  mien  will  allow  "good  ciiougir 
Id  keep  them  from  the  be.st. 


•liilv   -27.  Iil22 
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Mr.  C'liark's  I..  W'iltliii  was  ciitertaiiK-d  at  iliiimr  at 
tlif  Place  VigtT  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  the  night  of  July  -0 
by  the  .staff  of  Daw.son  Brotlier.s,  Limited.  The  ocea.sion 
wa.s  the  departure  of  Mr.  Wilden  for  England.  He  wa.s 
presented  with  a  gold  chain  and  attaclinient  engraved.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Daw.son,  who  presided,  made  some  complimentary 
allusions  to  the  eiiirgy  displayed  by  Mr.  Wilden  during  his 
residence   in   Montreal. 

The  Jamieson  Engineering  Co.  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
have  been  appointed  Western  Representatives  for  Porritts 
and  Spencer  (Canada)  Limited,  Hamilton.  Ontario,  man- 
ufacturers of  Pulj)  and  Papermaker's  Felts. 

Ezra  Butler  Eildy,  grandson  of  E.  1>.  Eddy,  who 
founJed  the  innnense  pulp  ami  paper  woi'ks  in  Hull, 
which  sjtill  bear  hi.s  name,  died  at  the  family  homestead 
on  Aylmer  road  last  week,  in  his  32'year.  He  had  been 
living  in  New  York  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  cmly 
returned  to  Canada  in  May  last.  During  the  .great 
war  'he  served  overseas  with  the  United  States  Naval 
Air  Force,  doing  duty  in  the  North  Sea  and  on  the 
Irish  Coast.  Eddy  was  divorced  from  his  first  wife, 
Maud  Allen,  of  (;)ttawa,  in  New  York,  early  this  yeai-. 
Later  he  married  Miss  Carol  Maguire.  of  Philadelpliia, 
Pa.,  a  well-known  violinist,  who  survives  him.  While 
in  New  York,  Eddy  was  in  the  emjiloy  of  the  McCann 
Advertising  Agency. 

In  spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions  for  the  past 
month,  progress  on  the  railway  from  Iroquois  Falls  to 
Hughes  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  By  the  end  of 
this  month  the  first  half  mile  of  steel  will  have  been 
laid.  The  line  is  all  cut  out  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  miles  which  offers  no  difficulties.  The  hard 
end  of  the  work  is  from  the  Woods  Office  to  the  top  of 
the  gully  across  the  river  including  the  bridge.  The 
heavy  rainfall  has  made  cutting  and  filling  a  difficult 
proposition  but  the  work  is  now  under  way.  The 
bridge  too,  was  delayed  owing  to  high  water,  but  W(irk 
is  getting  along  nicely  now. 

There  are  stations  for  groups  of  men  all  along  the 
line  from  the  Falls  to  Hughes  and  there  rae  about  three 
hundred  men  scattered  among  these  different  stations. 

The  ecmipment  of  the  road  will  include  one  seventy- 
ton  rod  locomotive,  one  forty-two-ton  geared  locomo- 
tive, 100  forty-one  foot  standard  freight  cai-.s  equipped 
with  air  brakes,  etc.,  and  a  few  box  cars,  a  snow  plow, 
gas  speeder,  and  a  telephone  line  the  whole  length  of 
the  road. 

Spruce  Falls  Buys  Pulp  Drying  Machine 

The  Spruce  Falls  Comi)any  of  Xeenah.  Wis.,  have  re- 
cently placed  an  order  with  The  Karlstads  Mekaniska 
Werk.stad,  of  Karlstad.  Sweden,  through  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Accessories  Ltd.,  for  a  1 .5 1  inch  Fourdrinier 
Pulp  Drying  Machine,  to  be  installed  in  their  new  100  ton 
Sulphite  Mill  at  Kapuskasing.  This  machine  embodies  the 
very  latest  improvements  in  this  kind  of  machine,  for 
which  The  Karlstad  Company  have  a  world-wide  rejnita- 
tion. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories  Ltd.,  are  the  sole 
selling  agents  in  Canada  for  the  Karlstad  lines  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  Machinery,  and  they  have  recently  ac- 
quired the  services  of  Mr.  .1.  D.  Volckman  to  handle  the 
sales  de])artment  of  tlieir  business. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LINCOLN  MILLS  LTD. 

We    recently     nuteii     iniialganial  imi   of   the    Lincoln 
Paper   Mills   Ltd.,    with   the   Canadian   Pulpwood    Cor- 
[joration.     This  deal  has  now  been  completed  and  the 
new  concern  will  be  called  the  Lincoln  Mills  Ltd.,  and 
will  inidude  both   the   Lincoln   and   Lybster  Mills. 
Following  are  the  officers  of  the  new  Company:  — 
President  —  Mr.  J.  J.  Warren,  President  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Harmon  Pai)er  Company,   Brown ville, 
.\.   Y.    President   and    Treasurer  of    the    Warren 
Parchment   Company,    Dexter,   N.  Y.,   Vice   Presi- 
dent   of    St.    Regis    Paper    Company,    Watertown, 
Deferiet,  Herrings,  N.  Y. 
Chairman  Board  of  Directors — Mr.  Fci-i-is  .1.  Meigs, 
New  York  City. 
Vice    Pi'esidents  —  Mv.     Walter    Meigs.     Mr.      Ernest 
A.  Sterling,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer  —  Mr.    J.     Gregory     Smith.     St.     Albans. 

Vermont. 
The  Canadian  Pulpwood  Corporation  has  offices  at 
Little  Cascapedia,  Quebec  with  timber  limits  in  Gaspe. 
Continuous  supply  of  high  grade  wood  is  thus  assured 
the  new  company,  which  will  carry  on  as  usual  in  both 
pulp  and  paper  mills  at  Merritton,  Ontario,  with  no 
change  in  the  operating  staff  under  the  niaiiauci-ship 
of  Mr.  K.  S.  Maclaehlan. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Woodruff,  the  late  president,  has,  after 
long  service,  retired  from  active  management,  while 
still  retaining  with  his  brothers  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  new  concern. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  PULP 


Vancouver,  B.  C,  July  20. — Legal  proceedings  have 
been  entered  here  on  behalf  of  the  J.  S.  Emmerson  es- 
tate, looking  to  foreclosure  on  the  assets  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  for  themselves  and 
other  holders  of  first  mortgage  bonds  totalling  $800,- 
000.  The  plaintiffs  ask  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
for  the  company,  which  is  alleged  to  have  defaulted  in 
payment  of  interest  this  year.  The  Montreal  Trust 
Company,  as  second  mortgage  bondholders,  are  named 
as  co-defendants. 

A.  F.  Sutherland,  of  Vancouver,  and  (Jcorge  W. 
Gay,  of  Texas,  are  the  only  directors  still  boiling  of- 
fice in  the  firm.  Its  annual  meeting  called  for  last 
Wednesday,  was  adjourned  for  lack  of  attendance  and 
no  officers  could  be  elected  for  the  company. 


PULP  COMPANY  HAS  ASSIGNED 

The  Quebec-Saguenay  Pulp  Company.  Limited,  nrade 
an  assignment  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  Sui)erior 
(Jourt  this  morning.  It  is  stated,  in  a  resolution  |)a.ssed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  company  held  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  recommending  that  the  com- 
pany make  an  assignment,  that  there  were  actions 
pending  against  the  firm  for  $25,434.16.  anil  that  other 
creditors  had  threatened  suit. 

The  statements  of  operations  for  last  year  showed  a 
loss  of  .$65,753.54,  the  resolution  says,  it  is  advisable 
to  be  declared  insolvent.  Turcotte  and  Mera-ell  are 
named  trustees. 
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Xo.  23,  7-10,  (Feb.  S.  1922),  Abridged  translation  by 
John  L.  Parsons  in  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  389-391,  (May 
11.  1922).  A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
contributions  to  the  chemistry  of  oxycellulose  (Priug- 
sheim),  hydrocelhilose  (Ost).  and  the  constitution  of 
cellulose  (lloss).  -A.P.-C. 

C Wood  Preparing  and  Equipment 

C-2  Waste  Bark  For  Fuel.  (!.  D.  BEAKCE.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  Xn.  13.  -''l.  (.March  30,  1922) ;  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xx,  29li.  (April  13,  1922) ;  Paper,  xxx,  Xo.  ,,  28, 
(April  19.  1922).  Fnnn  News  Print  Service  Bureau 
Bulletin.  Brief  discussion  of  the  utilization  of  bai-k 
as  fuel  Bark  from  drum  barkers  carries  about  75% 
water,  and  by  pressing  it  to  a  water  content  ot"  50% 
the  calorific  value  of  the  material  is  increased  2.30/". 
In  a  mill  using  200  cords  per  day,  there  is  available  as 
fuel  about  30  cords  of  bark,  with  a  bone  dry  weight  of 
about  30  tons.  If  the  bark  has  a  water  content  of  7d7' 
it  is  equivalent  to  about  9  tons  of  coal;  while  with  a 
50%  water  content  it  is  equivalent  to  16.3  tons.  This 
dearly  shows  the  value  of  a  bark  press.  -A.P.-C. 
D  -Ground  Wood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

D  4  Relative  Efficiency  of  the  Automatic  Magazine 
Grinder  as  Compared  with  the  Pocket  Type  Grinder. 
lOllX  I  ('\SF  Baker  Manufacturing  Corporation. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  Xo.  15,  261-265,  (April  13,  1922)  ; 
PaSer  Mill,  xlx.  No.  14,  85,  88,  90,  (April  15,  1922)^, 
Paper  Ind.,  iv.  94-97,  (April  1922) ;  Paper,  xxx  No.  ,. 
84-88  (April  19.  1922).  From  a  comparison  ot  maga 
zinc  and  pocket  grinders,  the  author  concludes  tliat  tin 
former  possess  the  following  advantages  over  the  la 
ter  •  maximum  production  per  liorse  power  consumed 
lower  labor  cost  per  ton  of  pulp,  partial  steaming  ot  tlu 
wood  at  no  additional  expense,  low  cost  of  maiuteiianct 
and  repairs,  use  of  4-foot  wood  eliminating  at  least  one 
re-sawing  operation,  cleanliness  of  grinder  room 
elimination  of  considerable  labor  difficulties,  use  ot 
wood  up  to  30  inclics  in  diameter,  saving  in  floor  arc:, 

""d  4'The  Efficient  Production  of  Mechanical  Pulp 
vn(U,Pll  F  MEYER,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Paper  Tradt 
J  Ixxiv,  No.  15.  215-233,  (April  13,  1922)  ;  Paper  xxx. 
No  7  58-66.  (April  19,  1922).  A  discussion  ot  th<. 
means' for  operating  any  given  water-wheel  installatioi, 
mos  efficiently  from  the  point  of  view  ot  speed  contro 
Towing  the  necessity  for  proper  regulation  ot  a 
Seed  of  the  water-wheel  through  the  grinder  itself,  tlu 
?Ss  and  reason  for  the  success  of  the  Meyer  governoi 
he  cafises  of  the  more  efficient  production  of  me 
.  lani'al  pulp  bv  its  use,  the  reason  why  a  centr.tuga, 
pump  alone  is  not  a  satisfactory  pulp-grinder  governoi'^ 
Se  effect  of  gate  opening  on  the  power  delivered  to  the 
Irimlstones  bv  the  waterwheel,  variations  in  ettective 
S  n  Xa  :  The  author  also  discusses  the  efficient 
0  mo  or-driven  and  of  water-wheel-driven  grinders  ana 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  electrification  of  pulp  mdls 
n  operation,  or  to  be  built,  at  the  power  sites,  is  un- 
in  °P^^?","'  .,.„„(  „„j^e,.  the  most  unusual  cireum 
sTanc^'  PI  nS  •  goSned  water-wheel-driven  grincl 
eis  can  produce  groundwood  far  more  economically 
than  re<nilated  motor-driven  grinders  can 
''dU  Continuous  Grindstone  Dresser.  L.  «■  A  P«te^.i. 
1413  060  F  W.  ROBEKTS.  assignor  to  ROBERl S 
MANUFACTI-RIXG  CO..  April  18,  1922.  A  small  .let 
o  water  (or  other  liquid)  is  pro.iected  against  the  sur 
?Le  ot  the  stone  at  a  high  pressure  m  such  a  manue. 
tha?  tie  particles  of  foreign  matter  are  washed  out  and 
11  nJticles  of  the  stone  are  washed  away,  thereby 
:rL'"^  a  cutting  surface.  The  jet  may  be  used  a. 
in°ervak"oi-  (preferably^kept  in  continuous  operation 


and  moved  across  the  surface  of  the  stone.  The  water 
pressure  (about  150  to  200  pounds  per  square  inch)  is 
regulated  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone  and 
the  surface  i-equired.  The  water  and  particles  from  the 
stone  are  removed  by  means  of  a  suitable  trough  thus 
keeping  them  out  of  the  stock,  A.P,-C. 

D-4  Device  for  Regulating  the  Feed  of  the  Presses  of 
Grinder  Pockets.  Fr.  Patent  532.  702.  J.  M,  VOITH 
Papeterie,  xliv.  210-214.  (March  10,  1922) ;  Papier,  xxv, 
120-122,  (March  1922).  The  fluid  which  exerts  pressure 
oil  the  piston  in  tlie  grinder  pockets  passes  through 
throttle  valves  (one  for  each  pocket)  ;  so  that  if,  for 
any  reason,  the  piston  is  lield  back,  the  pressure  on  it 
increases,  while  if  it  advances  too  rapidly  the  pressure 
decreases.  The  device  can  be  combined  with  the  power 
regulator  or  may  be  independent  of  it.  Several  forms 
of  execution  of  tlie  device  are  described.  -A.P.-C. 
F.-Soda  and  Sulphate  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

F-3;  F-5.  Some  Factors  Influencing  the.  Yield  and 
strength  of  Pulp  Cooked  by  the  Soda  Process.  M  ARTIX 
h.  CRIKFIX,  North  Dightou,  .Mass,  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiv.  Xo.  15.  211.  213.  (April  13.  1922)  ;  Paper  Mill,  xlv, 
Xo.  14.  92.  94.  (  April  15.  1922)  :  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  261-262, 
(May  1922)  ;  Paper  xxx,  Xo.  7,  57-58,  (iVpril  19.  1922). 
Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the  finishing  of  cotton 
goods  the  author  concludes  that  "a  system  which  will 
])reveiit  oxidation  either  b.y  the  use  of  a  deoxidising 
solution  or  by  a  circulating  system  which  will  cover 
and  submerge  all  parts  of  the  mass  alike  and  avoid  as 
Tar  as  possible  high  temperature,  M'ill  surely  enlarge 
tile  yield  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  product." 
He  considers  that  "there  is  no  .system  so  effective  as  a 
positive  pump  so  arranged  that  the  liquor  can  be  cir- 
culated in  either  direction."  (Such  a  system  has 
recently  been  patented  bv  Escher,  Wyss  &  Co.  French 
Patent"533.  730,   Dec,  19."  1921.  A.P.-C.)     -A.P.-C. 

F-4  Recovery  and  its  Control.  G.  K.  SPEXCE. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  ixxiv.  Xo.  15,  257-259,  (April  13,  1922) ; 
Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  14,  68,  70,  (April  15.  1922)  Paper, 
xxx.  Xo.  7.  93-94,  (April  19,  1922) ;  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  527- 
529.  (July  1921).  The  jirinciple  of  recovering  soda 
from  spent  liquor  is  theoretically  ])erfect.  but  owing  to 
leaks  in  different  departments  tlie  best  recoveery  ob- 
tained at  the  present  time  is  91%,  while  in  most  mills  it 
is  much  lower.  The  author  describes  a  system  by  means 
of  which  recovery  can  be  efficiently  contr(dled  and 
Icakks  can  be  quickly  detected  and  stopped.  -A.P.-C. 

F-5  Method  of  Isolating  and  Extracting  Cellulose  or 
Paper  Pulp  from  Fibrous  Vegetable  Materials,  and  Ap- 
paratus Therefor.  Eng.  Patent  171,482.  WM.  RAITT. 
Aug.  16,  1920.  The  fractional  digestion  process  de- 
scribed previously  (English  Patents  15,779,  1912,  and 
16,488  of  1915)  is  modified  in  that  the  material  remains 
in  the  same  digester  throughout  the  process.  The  plant 
consists  preferably  of  three  or  four  digesters,  diffusers 
for  washing  the  boiled  pulp,  and  storage  tanks  for  the 
digestion  liquors.  The  digesters  are  fitted  with  per- 
forated screens  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  discharge 
pipes  are  so  arranged  that  the  liquor  can  be  drawn  off 
from  above  the  top  of  the  screen  or  from  the  bottom 
of  the  digester.  When  the  low  pressure  treatment  is 
finished,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  liquor  is  drawn  off 
through  the  top  discharge  pipe  (to  remove  scum  which 
would  otherwise  be  filtered  off  by  the  fiber),  the  re- 
mainder being  blown  out  through  the  bottom  pipe. 
Fresh  soda  is  introduced  and  the  digestion  completed, 
after  which  the  contents  of  the  digester  are  blown  into 
a  (liffuser.  where  the  lignin  liquor  is  separated  and  is 
conveyed  either  to  a  storage  tank  or  a  freshly  charged 
digester,  and  the  pulp  is  washed.  -A.P.-C. 
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F-0  The  De  Vains  Process  for  the  Preparation  and 
Bleaching-  of  Paper  Pulp  by  means  of  Chlorine.  DE 
PERDIGUIER.  Chimie  et  Industrie,  \  ii,  2:iH,243,  (Feb. 
1922).  The  proee.s.s  consists  esscMitially  in  subjectiiifi: 
the  cellulosie  material  to  a  mild  alkaline  treatment, 
chlorinating  eontinously  by  means  of  ehlorine  hydrate 
(CL,.  H^.O),  dissolving  the  products  of  chlorinatioii  by 
treat  with  a  weak  soda  solution,  and  finally  bleaciiinjr 
in  the  usual  manner  with  bleaching  powder  or  alkali 
hypocldorite.  The  process  as  applied  to  the  treatment 
of  straw  is  fiescribed.  It  is  contrasted  with  the  process 
of  treating  cellulosie  materials  with  chlorine  gas  (See 
Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp  by  Means  of  Chlorine,  VM- 
BERTO  I'O.MILIO,  this  .i.nu-nal  x.\.  :!7r>,  .May  4,  1i)22). 
Owing  to  the  dilution  of  tiie  chlorine  and  the  prcsciu-e 
of  a  large  volume  of  water  the  action  of  chlorination  is 
moderated  and  the  heat  of  the  reaction  does  not  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  more  than  about  1°('., 
so  that  there  is  practically  no  destruction  or  w-eakening 
of  the  cellulose.  The  preliminary  alkaline  treatment  is 
important,  as  its  omis.sion  would  necessitate  a  stronger 
chlorination  which  would  tend  to  hydrolyze  the  cel- 
lulose. -A.P.-C. 

F-0  Continuous  Soda  Process  for  the  Preparation  of 
Paper  Pulp  from  Vegetable  Materials.  RAYMOND 
FOURXIEK.  Papier,  x.w,  (i7-74,  109-118,  (Feb.,  March, 
1922).  The  author  reviews  the  general  constitution  and 
composition  of  plants,  tlie  action  of  various  reagents  on 
plant  contituents,  the  composition  and  qualities  re- 
quired of  paper  pulps,  and  the  usual  soda  process,  show- 
ing its  disadvantages.  He  then  describes  a  new  process 
in  which  the  material  is  subjected  to  mechanical  action 
when  it  is  still  in  the  liquor;  and  after  the  latter  has 
acted  for  some  time  and  as  soon  as  the  fibers  have  been 
isolated  from  one  another  they  are  removed  from  the 
liquor  so  as  to  prevent  deterioration  by  prolonged  ac- 
tion of  the  liquor.  The  raw  material  is  fed  from  a  hop- 
per into  a  cylindrical  shell  (preferably  horizontal), 
closed  at  one  end,  and  having  a  screw  to  make  the 
material  travel  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  shell 
is  filled  with  liot  liquor.  The  apparatus  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  material  is  discharged  after  the  liquor  has 
acted  sufficiently  long  (about  15  to  45  minutes)  and 
passes  into  a  cylindrical  box  wliich  is  closed  at  both 
extremities  by  means  of  perforated  plates  between 
which  revolve  blades  having  either  sharp  or  dull  edges 
according  to  the  results  required.  The  number  of  per- 
forated plates  and  of  blades  and  the  diameter  and  shape 
of  the  perforations  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  being  treated.  On  leaving  the  apparatus,  the 
excess  of  liquor  is  removed  and  returned  to  tlie  cycle, 
any  losses  being  made  up  with  fresh  liquor :  and  the 
pulp  is  washed  and  is  then  ready  for  use  as  half-stuff. 
Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  process,  which 
is    covered    bv    French    Patent    523,871.  (See    this 

journal,  xx,  462,  June  1,  1922.)  -A.P.-C. 

K. -Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-6  Rag  Shredders.  A.  LAilBRETTE.  Papeterie, 
xliv,  105-106,  (Feb.  10,  1922).  In  the  Albert  shredder 
the  lower  feed  roll  is  80  mm.  in  diameter  and  the  upper 
about  50  mm.  and  is  pressed  down  by  means  of 
weights.  Both  the  rolls  are  grooved.  The  drum  turns 
upwards  on  the  side  next  to  the  feed  rolls,  so  that  the 
rags  wind  themselves  around  the  upper  feed  roll  to  a 
thickness  of  about  5  mm. ;  and  the  teeth  of  the  drum 
tear  off  the  material  as  it  winds  around  the  feed  roll. 
-A.P.-C. 

K-7  Heating  of  the  Stock  in  the  Beater.  F.  \'EN- 
NEMAN.  Mon  Papeterie  Beige,  ii.  No.  1,  3,5,7,  (Jan. 
1922).     The  author  gives  a  brief  mathematical  discus- 


si<in  of  the  subjeitt,  showing  that  the  final  temperature 
I'eaehed  by  the  stock  depends  on  (1)  the  total  amount 
of  stock  in  the  engine,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  stock  per 
second  passing  under  the  roll,  i.  e.,  the  speed  of  cireula- 

K.  W.  q' 

tion.     He  deduces  the  relation  T  = ,  in  which 

Q.q 
T  is  the  rise  in  temperature,  K  is  a  constant  which  is 
the  same  for  all  l)eafers,  but  whicli  depeiuls  on  the 
nature  of  the  paper  manufactui-ed,  W  the  amount  of 
work  converted  into  heat,  q  the  amount  of  stock  passing 
fluder  the  roll  per  second,  q'  the  amount  of  stock  per 
second  i)assing  at  any  given  point  of  the  trough,  and  Q 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  He  thus  shows  how 
it  is  that  the  lieating  in  modern  beatei-s  with  large  rolls 
ami  high  speed  of  circulation  is  greafci-  than  it  was  in 
oldei-  beaters.  He  ascribes  to  this  increased  lieating  ol' 
the  stock  the  difficulty  experienced  in  some  mills  in 
obtaining  ])roper  sizing  after  modernizing  their  equip- 
ment. -A.P.-C. 

K-7  .Hydrating  .Machinery  .for  the  Paper.  Mill. 
CEORCiE  L.  BIDWELIj.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  15 
191,193.  (April  13,  1922):  Paper  Mill,  xlv,  No.  14.  54. 
(April  15,  1922):  Paper,  xxx.  No  7,  53-5G,(April  19, 
1922):  Paper  Ind  iv.  7S-80,  (April  1922).  The  hydra- 
tion of  the  fiber  in  the  beater  is  controlled  by  the  con- 
sistency of  the  furnish  and  by  the  condition  of  the 
bars  in  the  roll  and  bed  plate.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  bars  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. Tlie  use  manganese  steel  is  very  efficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  its  merits  are  dwelt  upon.  Much 
higher  speeds  can  be  used  than  heretofore,  with  prac- 
tically no  wearing  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bars,  due 
to  the  toughness  of  the  steel.  As  high  speeds  cause  the 
wooden  fillers  to  work  loose,  the  author  has  devised  a 
beater  roll,  and  also  homogeneous  liners  and  plugs  for 
Claflins  and  jordans.  in  which  the  bars  are  cast  integral 
with  segments  of  the  roll,  etc.,  which  are  then  riveted 
together.  •  (This  is  covered  bv  the  following  patents — 
U.  S.  A.  1,362,219;  Canadian"  215,567 ;  French  531,530. 
A.P.-C.)— A.P.-C. 

K-9  The  Use.  of  Mineral  Fillers  in  Paper.  Iv  AK 
NOULD.  Papier,  xxv,  59-62,  (Feb.  1922  A  general 
discussion  of  the  function  of  mineral  fillers  in  paper, 
and  of  the  method  of  determining  the  actual  amount 
retained  in  the  finished  paper.  -A.P.-C. 

K-10  Note  on  Rosin  Sizing  of  Paper,     Papier,  xxv, 

134-135,  (March  1922).  Sufficient  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  added  to  decompose  the  calcium  carbonate  of 
the  water  in  the  beater.  After  adding  the  size,  more 
sulphuric  acid  (very  dilute)  is  added  so  as  to  partially 
decompose  the  rosin  soap.  Finall.v.  alum  is  added  to 
acid  reaction.  It  is  claimed  that  this  process  gives  just 
as  good  results  as  the  use  of  alum  alone  for  the  decom- 
position of  the  size,  and  it  is  very  flexible  as  the  relative 
proportions  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alum  can  be  altered 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  stock  and  the  quality  and 
grade  of  paper.  -A.P.-C. 

K-14  The  Heating  of  Calender  Rolls.  Papeterie,  xliv, 
112.  114.  (Feb.  10,  1922A  The  steam  nilet  and  oulet 
are  frequently  at  the  same  end  of  the  roll.  When  the 
diameter  is  small  relatively  to  the  width  of  the  ma- 
chine, this  results  in  uneven  heating.  This  can  be  over- 
come by  leading  the  inlet  pipe  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  roll,  or  by  attaching  a  pet  cock  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  roll  to  remove  the  air  when  starting  up;  but 
these  should  only  be  considered  as  remedies  to  an 
improperl.v  designed  roll  and  should  not  he  adopted 
when  designing  a  new  roll.  -A.P.-C, 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


Tlie  J.  C).  Uoss  EiijjiiuHTin"-  Company,  New  York  and 
Chicatro.  is  installinjr  in  the  Monarr-h  Division  of  the 
Allied  Pa|)er  Mills  a  new  eoated  paper  tlryiup;  systeni. 
Hy  improved  methods  hot  aii-  is  substituted  for  steam, 
inereasiufx  the  drying'  power  from  If)  to  ^o  i^er  eent. 
and  at  tlie  same  time  lowering  the  teni])erature  in  Hie 
drying  room  at  least  40  degrees. 

As  the  result  of  a  devastating  warehouse  fire  in  tiie 
Greenwieli  Village  section  of  New  York  City  last  Tues- 
day, sevei-al  Xew  York  publishing  concerns  sustained 
heavA-  loss  tiiroiigh  tiie  total  destruction  of  stored  news- 
print. Tlie  conflagration,  which  is  attributed  to  a  chem- 
ical explosion,  gutted  the  .storage  warehouse  of  the  Man- 
ufacturers' Transit  Company,  in  West  Twelfth  Street. 
It  caused  the  loss  of  two  firemen's  lives  and  resulted  in 
damage  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Chief 
losers  of  proi)erty  in  the  fire  besides  the  Transit  Com- 
panv  were  tlie  8tar  Company,  publishers  of  the  New 
York  American,  which  had  nearly  500  tons  of  newsprint 
paper  in  the  warehouse  and  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  had  400  tons  of  paper  in  the  place.  These  stores 
of  paper  were  kept  there  as  reserve  stocks  in  case  of  in- 
terruption to  freight  shipments  by  the  railroad  strike. 

L.  S.  Sterritt,  of  Lockport  N.  Y.,  who  has  held  exec- 
utive positions  in  Lockport  and  several  mid- Western 
paper  mill  centers,  ha.s  been  engaged  as  general  manager 
by  the  Eddy  Pa))er  Company,  Three  Rivers  and  White 
Pigeon.    He"  .'iucceeds  A.  B.  Thomas,  resigned. 

Officers  of  the  Eddy  Paper  Company  have  announced 
a  plan  of  refinancing  wliereby  it  is  proposed  to  organ- 
ize a  holding  comjiany  wliich  would  absorb  st<Jck  of 
present  holder.s,  both  comnmn  and  preferred,  realign- 
ing it  in  an  equitable  manner  in  accordance  with  the 
suggested  plan.  Banks  holding  collateral  would  extend 
the  time  of  payment,  and  unsecured  creditors  would 
be  paid  in  full" by  taking  7  per  cent,  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  holding  company  to  the  amount  of 
tiieir  respective  claims.  The  authoi-ized  i.ssue  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  holding  company  is  not  to  exceed 
total  amount  of  un.seeured  debts  of  the  Eddy  Paper 
Company. 

A  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Adirondack 
Mineral  Products  Company,  is  being  organized  by 
Charles  R.  Outtcr.son.  It  is  capitalized  at  $50,000  and 
will  be  headed  by  Mr.  Outterson,  who  until  recently  was 
chemical  engineer  of  the  Cai-thage  Sulphite  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

The  National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers"  Association 
is  calling  upon  its  associate  members  to  assist  in  a  drive 
to  stimulate  the  demand  for  paper  boxes.  Announce- 
ments have  been  .sent  out  from  the  secretary's  offices  in 
Philadelphia  reading:  "An  increase  in  demand  for 
l)aper  boxes  will  of  course  improve  your  business.  Asso 
ciate  members  can  help  stimulate  this  demand  by  re- 
(piesting  their  employees  to  demand  a  paper  box  with 
every  |jiirchase. "  It  is  suggested  that  pay  envelopes  of 
employees  contain  enclosures  on  three  successi"p  i)ay 
days  which  are  in  the  form  of  preparation  and  which 
point  out  the  value  of  the  paper  box  to  tiie  industry  of 
the  paper  box  supply  trade. 

Harry  Burkhardt,  of  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  who  has  been 
Western  New  England  representative  of  the  Louis 
Shepherd  Company  of  Boston,  has  l)een  appointed  su- 


pei'iiiteiideiit  of  the  Kalamazoo  Stationery  Coiii|)aiiy, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Charles  M.  Drummond,  R.  B.  Buzzeli,  Wadlcigh  B. 
Diuiiiniond,  G.  M.  Ilorne  and  George  T.  Spear,  all  of 
Poi-thind,  Me,  have  organized  the  Star  Straw  Cellulose 
Products  ('ompany  to  deal  in  paper  pulp,  pulpwood 
and  bv-iiroducts.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,030,- 
000. 

Hans  Lagerloef,  head  of  the  Lagerloef  Trading  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  sailed  for  Finland  last  week  on 
his  annual  bu.siness  tour.  He  will  visit  Finnish  mills 
for  which  his  company  is  the  sole  representative  in  the 
ITnited  States. 

Charles  E.  Nelson,  president  of  the  MacSimbar  Paper 
Company,  Otsego,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Board  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  StandarcLs.  He  has 
for  years  been  active  in  tlie  deliberations  of  tliis  body. 


STANDARDIZING  PAPER  TERMS 

Wasiiiugton,  D.  C,  July  21, -The  work  already  under 
way,  and  plans  under  consideration  for  tihe  standard- 
ization of  paper  was  described  at  a  two  day  conference 
at  Washington  bet-ween  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  F.  A.  Curtis  chief  of  the 
Paper  Section  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee from  tlie  paper  indiLstr.v  for  the  Paper  Section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards 

Tjiie  conference  outlined  some  of  the  great  problems 
faced  in  any  effort  to  formulate  standards  of  weighis, 
sizes,  colors  and  the  like,  and  it  wa.s  evident  that  the 
work  already  done,  important  tihough  it.  has  been,  is 
only  the  first  step  in  a  long  and  highly  technical  pro- 
gram. 

Some  definite  accomplishments  resulted,  however, 
through  t;ie  conference  between  the  bureau  officials  and 
the  representative  mamifacturers,  not  the  least  being 
the  decision  to  name  sub-committees  of  nanufacturei-s 
to  consider  (piestions  relative  to  standardization  in  the 
various  grades.  Members  of  these  committees  would  be 
men  who  were  particularly  conversant  with  special 
branches  of  the  industry. 

The  committee  expressed  hearty  support  of  the  work 
already  done  by  the  Bureau  and  of  the  studies  on  ifie 
program  for  the  coming  year*,  and  this  appreciation 
formally  voted  during  the  conference  was  later  express- 
ed to  Secretary  Hoover  by  M.  Nevius  as  Chairman  of  t^e 
committee.  In  the  call  on  Secretary  Hoover,  the  com- 
mittee expressed  its  interest  in  all  the  work  being  at- 
tempted by  tihe  Department  for  the  paper  industry,  that 
of  the  Paper  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  as  well  as  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 


Approximately  ninety  square  miles  of  timber  on  Skide- 
gate  Inlet,  (^ueen  Charlotte  Islands,  have  been  jiurcliased 
by  the  Pacific  Mills  Limited  of  Vancouver  from  the  North 
American  Timber  Holding  Company  for  a  price  of  .fl,.'500,- 
000.  The  timber  will  be  logged  and  rafted  to  the  paper 
plant  at  Ocean  Falls. 

The  paper  company  have  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  great  diversion  dam  near  Ocean  Palls 
that  will  cost  about  $.500,000. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montrfal,  July  2).  —  Business  in  tin-  paper  trade  is  a 
little  better,  so  tar  as  local  conditions  are  concerned. 
There  is,  however,  the  old  complaint  that  consumers  will 
not  buy  in  larg'e  quantities,  but  order  amoinits  merely  suf- 
ficient for  immediate  needs.  This  in  turn  is  reflected  in 
the  policy  of  the  jobbers,  who  hesitate  to  stock  up  to 
any  extent. 

While  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  in  a  fairly  good 
position,  it  is,  in  common  with  other  sections  of  commerce, 
menaced  by  the  coal  and  railway  troubles  in  the  States  and 
the  threat  of  railway  complications  in  Canada.  The 
railway  situation  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  newsprint 
department,  in  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  production  is  for 
American  account.  Some  of  the  mills  are  so  situated  as  to 
be  able  to  siiip  liy  water,  but  this  method  of  trans|)orta- 
tion  does  not  solve  the  whole  problem,  as  considerable 
blocks  of  paper  are  for  interior  points.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  Canadian  mills  should  be  compelled  to  cur- 
tail their  output  by  reason  of   railway  disputes. 

There  is  no  change  in  newsprint.  The  mills  continue  to 
work  at  top  speed.  We  desire  to  again  emi)hasize  the 
point  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  eoni))anies  to 
maintain  the  present  price  for  this  year.  The  advance  of 
$5  per  ton  by  the  International  Company  is  more  an  indi- 
cation of  the  strength  of  the  market  than  anything  else. 
although  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  all  kinds  of  con- 
jectures by  people  who  are  more  interested  in  sales  of 
stock  than  in  maintaining  maximum  volume  of  paper  pro- 
duction and  sales.  The  price-policy  for  M)2:i  will  depend 
upon  many  considerations  and  conditions.  The  future  will 
take  care  of  itself.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
mills  are  making  considerable  inroads  on  their  pulpwood 
purchased  at  high  figures,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of 
wood  which  will  be  obtained  at  lower  prices.  Some  mills 
indeed  have  this  year  added  to  their  wood  piles  at  prices 
which  arc  very  low,  and  which  will  enable  them  to  aver- 
age the  cost  of  their  stocks.  In  connection  with  pul]i- 
wood,  the  American  and  Canadian  mills  purchasing  suj) 
plies  will  receive  some  benefit  under  the  recent  railway 
reductions  which  are  effective  on  August  1st.  The  reduc- 
tion is  7I/2  per  cent,  making  the  rates  on  lumber  and 
forest  products  in  Eastern  Canada  ITVi;  pc.  higher  and 
in  Western  Canada,  TJVo  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rates 
which  were  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  last  general 
increase  of  September    13.   1920. 

Some  very  substantial  orders  for  esparto  papers  of 
British  manufacture  have  been  recently  placed  by  Can- 
adian firms.  The  prices  are  stated  to  be  so  low  that  our 
mills  will  find  it  difficult  to  compete.  The  papers  com- 
prise printings,  writings,  and  blue  duplex.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  company.  British 
Esparto  Papers.  Limited.  Montreal,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  "to  manufacture  and  market  all 
kinds  of  pulp  and  paper  products."  Having  regard  to  the 
smallness  of  the  capital,  the  company  is  clearly  a  selling 
organization. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  boards  are  picking  up.  This  sec- 
tion has  for  a  long  time  been  subjected  to  very  keen  com- 
petition from  the  other  side,  but  it  is  now  coming  into  its 
own.  Most  other  lines  are  experiencing  a  moderate  de 
mand. 


Iln  revival  in  pulp  continues,  but  whih  thi'  buying  is 
belter,  there  is  no  movement  in  prices  to  speak  about. 
Bleached  sulphite  is  commanding  a  ready  sale.  while 
groundwood  is  more  active. 

The  trade  figures  for  June  again  indicate  the  high  posi- 
tion that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  holds  in  our  export 
business.  b'orest  products  increased  from  $13,279,90(5  in 
June  1921.  to  $20.022. 1-5.5  in  June  this  year.  With  the 
renewed  activity  in  newsprint,  we  may  look  forward  to 
further  gains  during  the  remainder  of  1922. 
Toronto  Topics 

Fuel  clouds  begin  to  darken  a  horizon  tiiat  was  rosy 
with  promise  of  steady  improvement,  and  there  is  appre- 
hension that  coal  production  has  fallen  so  far  behind  that 
central  Canada  will  suffer  a  decided  fuel  shortage  this 
Fall. 

New  Hydro  electric  development  will  not  tak<-  care  of 
this  fuel  shortage  as  the  plants  are  not  in  many  cases  so 
e(piip|)ed  that  any  large  transfer  from  steam  to  electric 
power  can  take  place,  and  much  of  the  new-  power  is  con- 
tracted for  in  new  installations. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  condition  and  the  slackening 
normal  at  this  time  of  the  year,  general  business,  both 
wholesale  and  retail  is  decidedly  better  than  at  same  period 
of  last  year. 

Buying  of  merchandizing  accessories  such  as  con- 
tainers and  decorative  material  for  Winter  and  Christ- 
mas indicates  the  generally  confident  feeling  of  good 
business   conditions   following  harvest. 

Some  manufacturers  of  staple  cotton  goods  have  book- 
ings for  next  May  in  notably  larger  volume  than  for  last 
Spring.  The  legal  procedure  which  culminates  the  deals 
between  the  Hydro  Commission,  Toronto,  and  the  Mc- 
Kenzie-Mann  interest,  know-n  as  the  "Clean  up"  deal 
seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  settlement  and  will  enable 
various  projects  for  extension  and  betterment  of  local 
transportation  to  be  pressed  with  vigor  and  this  lessen  un- 
em|)loyment  and   stimulate  trade. 

Market  Notes 

Pulps   remain    at   same   price   levels. 

Gruundwood,  $30.00   to   $40.00   delivered. 

Sulphite.  News  grade  around  $60.00  delivered.  Book 
grade  around  $()o.00  delivered.  Bleached  around  .*S.-,  00 
to  $90.00. 

Sulphate,  $70.00.  delivered. 

Booh.  Shows  moderate  activity  with  prices  steady. 

IVriiing.  Fair  demand  for  this  season. 

Coated  Papers.  Mills  report  increasing  inquiries  and 
look  for  improved  conditions. 

JVrapping.i  and  Tissues.  Are  fairly  active  with  prices 
unchanged.  No.  1  Kraft  M.F.  $8.00  M.  G.  $8.1.5.  Colored 
Sulphite  $8.00*  Colored  Kraft  934c.  to  lOS^c.;  B.  Ma- 
nila $.5. .50;  No.  1   Manila  $6.7.5;  Fibre  Manila  $6.7.5. 

Rafls.  —  Ught  Manila  62  p.c,  7l{,  p.c.  off  100  M  lots. 
Heavy  Manila  60  p.c.  7U,  p.c.  off  100  M  lots;  Light 
Kraft.  60  p.c,  714  p.c.  off  100  M  lots;  Heavy  Kraft  .50 
p.c.  10  p.c  off  100  M  lots;  White  Confect.  1714  p  c  10 
p.c.  off  100  M  lots. 

Tissues — No.  I  Manila  20  x  30.  80c.  24  x  36.  1.05 
Natural  White,  20  x  30,  90c.  24  x  .36,  $1.2.5.  No  1  White 
20  X  30,  $1.10;  24  X  36,  $1.-55;  No.  1  Manila  Sulphite,  -'0 
X  30,  $1.00;  24  x  36.  $1.40. 

Towels — Car  lots. 
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Interfolding  per  case,  5.6:i  net ;  Bleached  White,  rolls 
of  150  towels.  (50  rolls  to  case),  .^22.00  less  22  per  cent. 
Natural  rolls  of  150  towels  $19.00,  less  22  per  cent.  No. 
of  1.50  towels,  (50  rolls  to  case),  $22.00  less  22  per  cent. 

7V;/,.<.«— Car  lots.  I-ist  Price  less  20  p.c.  and  25  p.c. 

Paper  Stock.Somc  export  activity  due  to  higher  prices 
across  the  line.  Canadian  mills  still  buying  rag  stocks  in 
quantity  with  prices  firm. 

No.   1   Hard  White  Shavings •>'5-75 

No.   1   Soft  White  Shavings    .' ^-^J 

Heavy  Books  and  .Magazines I-70 

Ledgers  and  Writings '  •"'' 

No.  1  Kraft ~-^^' 

80 
Newspapers 

No.  1   Mixed  Papers ''" 

No.   1   Miscellaneous •■]' 

So.   •>   Miscellaneous '"'^ 

Cotton    Rags    No.    1    White    (11.) <'t'^ 

Thirds  and  Blues   (repacked  ) 02 

Roofing  Fags  (ton) ^=^0" 

X,-,c  Cotton  Cuttings.  ^ 

Tanev    Shirt    Cuttings •">    i  •'>    i; 

No.    "l     White    Shirt     Cilllngs     ....  lO'l;         11 

Canton    Klannels    Bleached 7U  8 

White    T.awns 7'/^ 

Blue    Overall    Cuttings ■>    -j 

Ropi-s  and  Bagging. 

No.    1    Scrap    Bagging I'^''"  ., 

No.    1    Manila   Rope ■'    -2  ■^"  I 

.Mixed    Strings ••'''•"" 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  .Tulv  22.  —  (Special  Correspondence).  — 
\etivitv  in  the  paper  indu.stry  continues  at  an  unusually 
livelv  rate  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Demand  for  most 
kinds  of  paper  shows  little  or  no  abatement,  and  man- 
ufacturers and  jobbers  are  kept  fairly  busy  filling  the 
wints  of  customers,  while  the  tone  of  the  market  is  steady 
to  firm  with  quotations  in  a  majority  of  cases  .showing 
an  uimard  tendency.  Indications  are  numerous  that  this 
sunnner  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  n.ost  active  that  the 
industrv  has  enjoyed  in  some  years.  Thus  far  the 
.■ustomarv  slowing  down  of  demand  has  aficcted  only  cer- 
tain kinds  of  paper,  and  even  these  ar.'  wanted  in  rela- 
tivelv  larger  volume  than  is  ordinarily  the  ease  in  mid- 
suuniier  The  basic  descriptions  of  paper  arc  holding  up 
in  demand  in  a  very  gratifying  manner  and  givc^  pronus- 
of  becoming  livelier  as  the  season  advances. 
■  11  is  neeessarv,  of  course,  for  paper  manuiaeturers  to 
close  down  their  plants  for  a  time  during  July  in  order 
to  make  repairs  to  machinery;  if  they  do  not  do  this  their 
production  suffers  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Most 
mills  in  the  States  therefore  are  making  repairs  to  their 
equipment  as  usual,  vet  it  is  significant  that  they  are  re- 
maining down  onlv  for  as  short  a  time  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  Paper  mills  as  a  general  thing  have  .such  a 
volume  of  orders  on  their  books  at  preseat  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  halt  production  for  any  longer  period  than 
is  imperative;  moreover,  most  manufacturers  are  en- 
deavoring to  accumulate  sizable  stocks  of  their  product  In 
anticipation  of  a  much  heavier  demand  for  paper  later  in 
the  year.  Reports  from  the  Middle  AVest  concerning 
mill  operations  in  that  section  are  highly  encouraging.  It 
appe.-rs  that  paper  manufacturers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  busier,  individually  and  collectively,  than  are 
thos"  Situated  in  the  East.  The  reason  for  better  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  is  difficult 
to  explain  though  nearly  everyone  in  the  trade  acknow- 
ledges that  business  is  on  a  broader  scale  out  West  than 
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in  this  part  of  the  States.  Tile  reason  may  be  in  part  a 
psychological  one.  It  is  well  known  that  business  in  the 
West  is  conducted  on  a  broader  scale  by  men  who  take  a 
wider  and  more  progressive  view  of  business  situations 
than  do  those  in  the  East,  where  greater  conservatism  is 
])ractised,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  in  such  times  as 
exist  at  present,  the  former  policy  is  creative  of  bigger 
business  and  is  serving  to  keep  industrial  ])lants  operating 
on  a  larger  scale  than  those  located  in  the  East. 

.At  .my  rate,  members  of  the  trade  who  have  just  re- 
turned from  trips  through  the  West  report  paper  mills  in 
that  |).irt  of  the  country  quite  active  —  relatively  more 
so  than  are  those  in  the  East.  Further,  it  is  stated  that- 
better  prices  are  being  secured  in  the  West  for  most  kinds 
of  p.-iper  than  prevail  in  the  East,  which  would  indicate 
tliat  less  competition  exists  in  the  former  district  notwith- 
standing tiiat  mills  are  getting  a  greater  volume  of  busi- 
ness. After  all,  competition  decreases  as  orders  increase 
because  there  is  not  the  eagerness  to  land  business,  and 
this  may  explain  the  situation  existing  in  the  West. 

.\s  an  example  of  the  active  position  of  the  news))rint 
industry,  it  is  reported  that  the  International  Pajjcr  Com- 
|)any  on  last  Tuesday  j.roduced  for  the  first  time  this 
year  more  newsprint  than  the  rated  capacity  of  the  com- 
pany's mills.  Normal  capacity  of  the  company's  plants 
calls  for  1,300  tons  of  newsprint  and  half  of  that  amount 
of  other  kinds  of  paper.  The  I.  P.  has  for  several  months 
liecn  steadily  increasing  its  production  of  print  paper, 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  growing  demand  for  this  paper 
from  i)iiblishers,  and  its  output  has  gradually  advanced 
until  it  is  now  said  to  be  close  to  maximum.  Gossip  in  the 
trade  has  it  that  the  I.  P.  will  announce  another  jump  in 
newsprint  prices  on  new  contracts  of  $5  a  ton,  bringing 
the  price  up  to  $80.  How  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
rumors  no  one  can  say,  but  many  in  the  trade  give  them 
due  credence,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  market  condi- 
tions fully  warrant  another  advance. 

The  market  for  box  boards  continues  active  and  ap- 
pears to  be  constantly  broadening.  Box  manufacturers 
are  absorbing  board  in  good  tonnage,  mainly,  of  course, 
against  immediate  requirements  because  not  much  board 
can  be  carried  in  stock,  though  in  a  great  many  instances 
consumers  are  storing  as  much  board  as  they  have  room 
for  in  anticipation  of  increased  requirements  during  the 
next  two  or  three  months.  Prices  on  boards  are  firm  and 
inclining  upward.  Mills  near  New  York  arc  quoting 
$37.50  f.o.b.  this  city  as  a  minimum  on  |)lain  chip  board 
and  $10  on  filled  news' board,  and  m.iny  (piot.itions  .ire 
substantially,  above  these  levels. 

Writing  papers  are  moving  in  a  steady  way  and  at 
maintained  prices.  There  is  also  a  slow  but  gradual  im- 
provement in  book  paper  demand,  and  quotations  named 
by  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  show  the  influence  of 
the  increasing  consuming  call  for  paper  of  this  kind. 
Cover  papers  are  moving  well,  and  there  is  a  fairly  good 
demand,  considering  the  season,  for  tissue  and  wrapping 
papers.  Building  papers  are  in  brisk  demand,  and  mill' 
making  all  descriptions  of  roofing  and  building  paper  an 
keeping   very   busy. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Consumption  of  ground  wood  is 
reported  fairly  heavy,  thus  holding  up  demand  at  a  larger 
rate  than  is  customary  at  this  time  of  the  year.  News- 
print mills  are  absorbing  mechanical  pul})  freely,  .and 
there  is  a  steady  e.ill  for  supplies  from  board  in.-muf.ie 
turers  and  other  consumers,  and  prices  show  little  or  no 
fluctuation,  demand  being  ample  to  sustain  market  \alues 
and  available  stocks  of  ground  wood  being  large  enough 
to  prevent  prices  from  advancing.  Around  $30  to  $31  a 
ti/U    at   grinding  plants   is   the   basis   generally   quoted    by 
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domestic  producers,  witli  quotations  varying.  depen(ling-  on 
the  amount  of  pulp  involved  and  the  freight  rates  from 
producing  to  consuming  centres. 

CHEMICAL    PULP.  Probably    the    feature   of   th.' 

ciiemical  wood  pulp  market  this  week  has  been  the  easier 
position  of  imported  kraft  pulp.  It  is  reported  that 
paper  manufacturers  have  been  successful  in  buying 
foreign  kraft  pulp  down  to  .^t.^  a  ton,  or  2.25  cents  per 
pound,  ex  dock  at  New  York  and  otlu-r  American  Atlantic 
ports,  and  it  is  said  that  some  large  transactions  have  been 
cngineeri'd  at  around  this  price.  In  fact,  reports  have  bcin 
received  of  the  sale  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  lot 
of  foreign  kraft  pulp,  said  to  approximate  4,000  tons, 
ever  figuring  in  a  single  transaction  in  the  history  of  the 
pulp  trade,  to  a  mill  in  the  ISIiddle  West.  Prices  on 
domestic  kraft  are  reported  to  have  been  but  slightly  af- 
fected by  the  lower  quotations  on  imjiorted  kraft,  with 
the  leading  jjrodueer  in  Canada  and  the  foremost  man- 
ufacturers in  the  .States  quoting  from  2.7^")  to  ."i  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  mills.  (le))ending  on  the  iiuality  of  tin-  pulp 
concerned. 

Sulphite  continues  to  move  in  good  tonnage  and  .it 
fairlv  steady  prices.  Bleached  sulphite  in  particular  is 
wanted  by  paper  mills  and  is  holding  up  in  value.  News 
grade  sulphite  is  moving  freely  also,  and  easy  bleaciiing 
finds  a  more  or  less  ready  sale. 

RAGS. — Demand  for  the  low  grades  of  papermaking 
rags  used  by  roofing  felt  mills  features  the  market  at 
present.  Roofing  paper  manufacturers  are  absorbing 
supplies  in  large  amounts  and  in  a  consistent  manner,  and 
the  movement  of  this  class  of  stock  has  the  usual  effect 
of  sustaining  prices  on  the  better  qualities.  Sales  of  No. 
1  roofing  rags  are  reported  at  1.2.5  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  probably  this  price  has  been  exceeded  in 
some  cases,  while  No.  2  classification  packing  of  roofing 
stock  is  readily  bringing  1.10  to  1.1.5  cents  per  pound 
at  dealers'  shipjiing  points.  Old  whites  are  quotably 
steady  and  are  selling  in  moderate  amounts  for  tiie  sum- 
mer season,  and  old  thirds  and  blues  are  firm  at  about  2 
cents  per  pound  for  repacked  grades  and  l.+O  to  1..50 
cents  a  pound  for  miscellaneous  packing.  New  cuttings 
are  firm  in  price  and  most  grades  are  favored  with  a  com 
paratively  good  demand.  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  an' 
now  held  by  dealers  at  around  11.2.5  cents  a  pound  at 
shipping  points,  unbleached  muslins  at  9.7.5  cents,  white 
lawns  at  9.50  cents,  fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  6  cents,  and 
washables   at   .3.75   to   4   cents. 

PAPER  .STOCK. — As  in  rags,  low  grades  of  old  paper 
are  meeting  with  a  relatively  better  demand  than  the  high 
qualities.  Board  mills  have  been  active  buyers  of  No.  1 
mixed  paper  this  week  at  about  55  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  folded  newspapers  are  sellini; 
at  65  to  70  cents.  No.  1  container  manilas  at  80  cents, 
and  overissue  newspapers  at  95  cents.  Soft  white  shav- 
ings have  been  in  fair  call  and  buyers  have  been  enabled 
to  secure  supplies  at  .slightly  lower  prices,  around  .3.50 
cents  a  pound  New  York  being  the  average  market  level, 
with  some  sales  reported  down  to  3.40  cents.  Hard  shav- 
ings are  rather  neglected  yet  dealers  firmly  quote  close 
to  4  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  packing.  Old  books  and 
magazines  are  steady  at  1.75  to  1.80  cents  per  pound  for 
No.  1  heavy  books,  and  1.35  to  1.40  cents  for  mixed  books. 
Kraft  pa|)er  is  bringing  1.85  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York,  and  white  news  cuttings   1.80  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Prices  on  old  .Manila 
rope  are  firm;  if  anything,  they  are  on  slightly  higher 
levels.  Dealers  with  rare  exceptions  ask  at  least  6  cents 
a  pound  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  rope,  and  sales  have 
been   reported  in  some  directions   at  a  quarter  of  a   cent 
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per  pound  liiij'lur.  DeuiaiHl  for  old  Uagging  sliows  a  littlr 
improvement,  with  sales  noted  of  No.  1  scrap  hagging  at 
1.10  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  jjoints.  roofing  bagging  at 
80  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  domestic  gunny  bagging 
at  !)0  to  <)")  cents. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  ' 

('(inadiiin    'I'failf   Conunissidiier    Fredcrii-k    ITudd 

New  York  City,  May  5,  1922. — In  a  report  whicli 
appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of 
March  18  (No._946),  the  writer  endeavoured  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  Xew  York  as  a  centre  throush  whicli 
Canadian  firms  might  develop  export  trade  with  foreign 
markets.  Supplementary  to  this  report,  and  after  fur- 
ther contact  with  many  New  York  export  houses,  the 
writer  feels  that  Canadian  exporters  would  welcome 
a  summary  of  the  opinions  or  complaints  expressed  by 
these  houses  in  speaking  of  their  dealings  with  Canadian 
firms.  "   '  If 

The  principal  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  the  delay 
experienced  in  receiving  replies  to  inquiries.  This  is 
the  most  frequent  complaint  made.  One  extreme  ease 
was  cited  where  an  exporter  sought  (juotations  from  three 
Canadian  firms,  but  did  not  receive  replies  until  eleven. 
sixteen,  and  nineteen  days  after  the  despatch  of  the  in- 
quiry. In  some  cases,  firms  communicated  w-ith  are 
not  in  a  position  to  exi)ort,  but  even  in  these  circum- 
stances it  is  desirable  inquiries  .sholild  be  acknowledged 
with  as  little  delay  as  po.ssible.  Pnunpt  attention  to 
inquiries  tends  to  build  up  a  basis  of  confidence  and 
goodwill.  This  is  very  impoi-tant,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  exporters  are  always  looking  for 
permanent  sources  of  supply. 

Another  comj)laint  met  with  which  deserves  some 
comment  is  that  the  descriptive  literature  prepared  by 
some  Canadian  manufacturers  is  not  sufficiently  detailed 
for  the  purposes  of  giving  full  information  to  an  inte- 
rested importer.  Sucii  literature  meets  domestic  re- 
quirements, but  literature  for  export  pui'poses  should 
be  of  a  character  that  would  answer  any  ([uestions  which 
might  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  i)rospective  buyer.  This 
difficulty  could  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  more 
attention  being  paid  to  descri])tive  literature.  Delay 
entailed  in  making  explanations  by  correspondence  often 
results  in  loss  of  business. 

As  a  result  of  i-ontact  with  the  New  Ycn-k  export  houses 
the  writer  offers  the  following  suggestions  to  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  export  trade : — 

(«)   Give   immediate   attention   to   all   enquiries. 

(&)  Prepare  si)ecial  literature  describing  in  detail 
the  goods  available  for  export. 

(c)  When  asked  to  (juote  do  not  request  a  specifica- 
tion where  there  is  a  recngnized  basic  price  for  the  line 


ni  question. 

(d)  If  practicable,  establi.sh  personal  contact  with 
exjiort  houses — i)referably  through  a  resident  repre- 
sentative. 

{(■)  !)(!  not  be  disinclined  \i\  aeal  with  commission  or 
agents,  provided  tliey  lia\-e  a  gocxi  standing. 

(/)  Always  quote  e.i.f.  port  oi  destination  or  f.a.s. 
port  of  shipment  when  goods  are  for  export  by  sea. 
— Coniincrcial  Intelligence  Bulletin. 


WALL  PAPER  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Ma,j(u-  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Ti-ade  Commissioner 
in  llio  fie  Janeiro,  writes  under  date  April  4,  1022,  to 
the  Department  Trade  and  Commerce  that  the  wall  paper 
industry  is  one  of  the  many  which  has  been  developed 
during  and  after  tahe  war.  All  the  cheap  grades  are 
now  manufactured  locally  and  are  protected  by  a  heavy 
duty.  The  better  grades  of  European  and  American 
emho.ssed  and  imitation  leather  papers  are  of  course 
still  imported.  Importation  of  wall  paper  for  1913 
amounted  to  87,457  kilogrammes,  and  came  principally 
from  Creat  Britain  (45,312)  and  Germany  (27,053). 
For  the  years  1919  and  1920  and  first  six  months  of 
1921,  this  amount  had  fallen  to  51,604,  14,156,  and  8,567 
kg.  respectively.  The  present  importation  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  the  higher  grade  papers.  The  Brazilian 
market  for  the  cheap  f(u-eign  product  must  be  considered 
a  declinincir  one. 


WHY  HE  SELLS 

I  was  lunching  recently  at  the  Boston  Yatch  Club 
with  a  business  man  who,  single-handed,  sells  90  per 
cent,  of  his  company's  product,  says  Thomas  Dreier, 
in  the  Lombard  News  Letter. 

"Why  is  it  that  your  partner  does  not  sell  more?" 
I  asked. 

"Jim  isn't  a  salesman,"  he  said,  "although  he  thinks 
he  is.  He  does  know  how  to  handle  finances,  so  we  get 
along  splendidly,  even  when  he  pretends  he  knows  how 
to  sell." 

"But  doesn't  he  know  how  to  sell?" 

"No,  he  doesn't  know  enough  about  human  nature. 
He  can  handle  monev'  or  materials.  But  w^'hen  it  come  to 
handling  men,  he  fails. 

"If  you  were  to  tell  him  about  a  dog  you  saw  chasing 
its  tail  in  a  peculiar  way,  he  woixld  eome  back  at  you 
with  a  story  about  two  dogs  he  saw.  He  would  disco\uit 
your  stor\'  by  telling  a  bigger  one. 

"And  what  would  you  do  if  I  told  you  a  story  about 
that  dog?" 

My  companion  laughed.  "Why,"  he  answered,  "I'd 
tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  that  T  wasn't  there  to  see  that 
dog  with  you." 
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An  economy  when  buying 
machines  or  supplies 

D  ECAUSE  the  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
^  Morse  Co.,  Limited,  is  "Canada's 
Departmental  House  for  Mechanical 
Goods"  —  selling  everything  your  bus 
iness  needs  in  the  highest-grade  machin 
ery  and  supplies  —  it  offers  you  all  the 
savings  of  grouped  orders  and  bulk  ship- 
ments. 

And  this  economy  of  centralized  purchas- 
ing brings  with  it  an  assurance  of  depend- 
able quality  and  sound  values  because  the 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Catalog  lists 
the  products  of  the  foremost  manufac- 
turers. 

Furthermore,  each  department  is  under 
the  supervision  of  experienced  men  who 
know  how  best  to  fulfil  your  exact  re- 
quirements. 

Make  our  nearest  Branch  your  buying 
centre  and  our  Catalog  ^^our  guide  to  the 
most  reliable  mechanical  goods. 


Canada's  Departmental  House 
for  Mechanical  Goods" 

^QnadmFairmnks-Morse 
Co  Limited 

St  John       Qjiebec       Montreal        Otta-wa        Toronto 
Hamilton  Windsor  Winnipeg  Regina 

Saskatoon  Calvary  Vancouver  Vi   '■oria 
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HOME-MADE  COAL 


Tlif  present  situation  with  regard  to  coal  supply  brings 
up  ver3'  forcibly  the  desirabilitj-  of  being  less  dependent 
on  the  United  States  and  England  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  fuel.  Hj'dro-electric  power,  produced  by  the  wonder- 
ful waterfalls  and  swift  rivers  with  which  Canada  is  bless- 
ed, can,  if  fully  developed,  supply  all  the  driving  force 
necessary  to  keep  our  industrial  wheels  turning.  It  will 
even  go  far  toward  running  our  railroad  trains,  but  where 
heat  or  steam  are  required,  fuel  is  necessary.  We  are 
aware,  of  course,  of  the  successful  use  of  the  electric  steam 
boiler  and  anticipate  other  developments  of  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  problems  of  heating.  The  use  of  the 
electric  steam  boiler,  however,  appears  to  be  limited  at 
present  to  the  consumption,  for  generating  steam  required 
for  periods  of  low  power  load,  of  power  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted,  as,  for  example,  heating  the  mill  and 
providing  the  small  amount  of  steam  required  over  week 
ends  and  holidays. 

On  several  occasions  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
has  published  articles  on.  and  made  editorial  reference  to 
the  recovery  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  removed  from 
wood  by  the  cooking  liquor  during  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  pulp.  More  than  half  the  substance  of  wood  is 
dissolved  out  in  the  isolation  of  the  cellulose  and  prac- 
tically all  of  it  is  combustible.  Several  processes  have 
been  developed  whereby  ethyl  alcohol  is  first  produced  by 
fermentation  of  the  sugars  in  the  waste  liquor,  after  which 
the  non-fermentable  matter  is  dried  to  a  point  where  it 
will  burn  freely.  From  the  results  of  actual  operation  in 
Scandinavian  mills  using  one  process  and  semi-commercial 
trial  of  another  process  in  a  mill  in  the  United  States  it 
seems  rather  astonishing  that  there  has  not  been  more 
interest  taken  in  this  proposition. 

The  economic  recovery  of  waste  is  a  source  of  profit 
and  it  would  seem  to  us  to  be  good  business  on  the  part 
of  pulp  and  paper  mills  to  invest  in  apparatus  for  the 
comple  utilization  of  their  raw  material  before  making 
plant  extensions  for  the  further  consumption — and  waste — 
of  an  already  diminishing  supply  of  pulp  wood  and  the 
attendant  consumption  of  additional  quantities  of  coal  for 
the  conversion  of  wood  into  pulp  and  paper.  It  is  surely 
poor  business  to  throw  away  material  that  can  be  made 
into  a  useful  product  and  it  should  be  worth  while  so  to 
convert  it  if  the  ultimate  result  were  no  better  than  an 
even  break  on  total  cost  and  final  value.  But  we  have 
pretty  good  evidence  that  there  is  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
in  the  production  of  fuel  from  sulphite  waste  liquor,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  relief  from  anxiety  as  to  supplies  of  coal. 
A  mill  thus  recovering  fuel  would  be  relieved  of  great  ex- 
pense in  storing  from  six  months'  to  a  year's  supply  of  coal 
and  the  worry  of  keeping  it  from  taking  fire.  A  small 
coal  pile  would  doubtless  be  carried  for  emergencies,  but 
as  long  as  i)ulp  were  produced,  fuel  would  be  available, 
and  in  quantities  that  would  steam  the  digesters,  dry  the 
paper,  and,  if  alcohol  were  made  as  a  by-product,  operate 
the    still. 

Such  a  fuel  plant,  working  in  conjunction  with  electric 
steam  boilers  for  utilizing  excess  hydro-electric  power  for 
shut-down  steam  load  would  make  the  pulp  mill  practically 
self  contained  as  regards  raw  material.  Except  for  sul- 
phur, not  a  dollar's  worth  need  be  imported,  and  even 
tiiat  can  be  had  in  Canada  by  using  pyrites,  of  which  large 
deposits  are  available. 

Why  not  make  the  maximum  profit  from  the  niininium 
consumption   of   wood.' 


COBWEBS 

There  is  a  nice  neighborly  touch  in  Mr.  Dodge's  letter 
to  the  Editor  and  Publisher  when  he  refers  to  competition 
with  "paper  from  European  countries  in  which  the  wages 
paid  are  from  one-third  to  one-half  those  paid  in  American 
mills."  Canadian  and  United  States  wage  scales  are  prac- 
tically identical.  Mr.  Dodge  protests  the  unfair  refer- 
ence to  the  necessary  increase  of  $5  per  ton  on  spot  paper. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "The  action  of  United  States  publishers 
controlling  legislators  and  office  holders,  is  rapidly 
throttling  the  news  industry  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  United  States  mills  will  be  required  to  go  out  of 
business,  one  of  these  days  the  publishers  will  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  their  policy  is  a  short  sighted  one,  and  when 
the  United  States  mills  are  taken  out  of  the  field  as  com- 
petitors, they  will  pay  the  foreigners  for  their  paper 
prices  which  today  seem  impossible." 


STUNG.' 

The  publishers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  cashed 
check  for  H.  A.  Bouffard.    We  lose  I 
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Dean  &  Son.  London,  have  favored  us  with  a  copy  of 
their  1922  Paper  Makers'  Directory  of  All  Nations. 
Every  paper  mill,  pulp  mill,  sales  agency,  and  supply 
house  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  The  price,  21s.  nett,  is 
very  reasonable.  It  is  the  most  complete  directory  we 
know. 
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Contemporary  Comment 

Pick  Your  Apprentices 

(Tin-  Anurican  i'rcssiiiaii ) 
A  short  time  ago  there  were  many  in  tlie  printing  in- 
dustry who  seemed  to  be  much  concerned  over  the  appren- 
ticesh'ip  question.  An  officer  of  the  Lf.  T.  A.  sun)nud  up 
the  "failure"  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  apprentices 
by  stating  that  "the  industry  is  committing  industrial 
suicide." 

Perhaps  it  looked  that  way  to  some  people  during  the 
abnormal  years  of  the  war,  but  one  would  hardly  say  so 
today.  No  one  we  know  of  Just  now  is  feeling  the  dis- 
couragement of  a  .shortage  of  labor,  in  their  pressroom  at 
least.     If  so,  then  this  suffering  can  surely  be   relieved. 

This  goes  to  prove  that  the  main  trouble  with  the  in- 
dustry is  not  because  of  lack  of  apprentices  nor  a  scarcity 
of  workers.  The  main  trouble  is,  and  has  been,  a  lack 
of  careful  selection  of  apprentices.  As  long  as  there  is 
no  systematic  selection  of  those  to  whom  we  are  to  teach 
the  printing  trades,  just  so  long  will  there  be  inferior 
journeymen.  The  cost  of  training  misfits  is  tremendous, 
and  most  of  this  necessity  can  be  avoided  by  attracting 
better  timber. 

The  responsibility  for  furnishing  competent,  reliable 
workmen  has  been  generally  placed  at  the  door  of  labor 
unions.  The  most  progressive  unions  have  accepted  this 
responsibility  to  a  great  extent  and  have  made  honest  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  these  obligations.  Various  methods 
have  been  employed  by  the  unions ;  some  have  been  very 
careful  to  give  those  who  were  already  members  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  knowldge  and  skill  through  technical 
training.  Some  tmions  have  done  both  and,  furthermore, 
have  set  a  standard  for  all  those  who  seek  membership,  in 
many  cases  making  it  necessary  for  all  apprentices  to  take 
some  kind  of  training  before  they  were  given  journeymen 
cards. 

The  cost  to  the  industry  of  developing  real  craftsmen 
sufficient  to  meet  the  need  will,  however,  be  exorbitant 
unles-*  more  care  is  given  the  matter  of  selecting  only  those 
a])prentices  who  have  the  ability  and  inclination  to  ad- 
vance by  conscientious  work  and  study.  In  this  the  em- 
jiloyer  and  management  has  the  greatest  responsibility. — 
The  American   Pressman. 


sales  of  the  Scandinavian  mills.  A  collaboration  between 
sellers  for  the  sake  of  preventing  a  panicky  dropping  of 
prices,  much  discussed  some  time  ago,  could  not  be  realized 
for  many  reasons;  so  competition  on  the  market  has  be- 
come more  violent  than  ever  during  the  last  weeks.  The 
violent  drop  in  prices,  however,  works  to  create  a  reaction. 
The  buyers  understand  very  well  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  producing  goods  at  the  present  prices,  least  of  all 
in  Scandinavia ;  they  know  that  a  rise  in  prices  is  im- 
pending as  soon  as  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  mills  have 
sold  out  their  old  stocks.  This  moment  is  not  far  off,  for 
the  cellulose  lately  sold  is  very  quickly  consumed.  The 
sales  contracted  also  are  of  a  character  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Scandinavian  millowners 
towards  their  banks. 

As  to  the  supply  of  orders  the  Finnish  mills  have  not 
hitherto  had  the  same  reason  of  comi)laint  as  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prices.  They  are  practically  sold  out  till  the  end 
of  Julv  and  had  have  to  refuse  many  orders  for  prompt 
delivery. 

The  situation  of  the  pulp  market  is  o"n  the  whole  un- 
changed. The  rise  in  the  value  of  the  Finnish  mark  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  has  rendered  business  more  diffi- 
cult and  abroad  prices  have  again  gone  down  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Scandinavian  sales.  Only  I'Vancc  has 
shown  some  interest  in  concluding  business,  especially  in 
moist  pulp. 

In  cardboards  there  is  an  evident  im|)rovement  during 
the  last  weeks.  The  mills  possess  orders  for  at  least  two 
months   ahead  and   prices   are   stable. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Markets 
(Finnish  Paper  and  Timber  Trades  Journal) 

The  supply  of  orders  for  Finnish  paper  has  hitherto  been 
fairly  satisfactory,  which  appears  from  the  published  fig- 
ures for  paper  export  during  .January- April.  .Some  ma- 
chines are  taken  up  till  the  end  of  the  year,  others  at  least 
till  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  .Tune.  Until  now. 
however,  all  the  Incoming  orders,  the  conditions  of  which 
as  to  size  and  time  of  delivery  were  suitable,  eoidd  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  mills. 

If  the  supply  of  orders  is  satisfactory  the  prices  are 
still  just  as  unsatisfactory  as  before.  The  American 
market  is  somewhat  brisker,  making  a  raising  of  prices 
possible,  but  in  England  the  market  is  very  slack  and  such 
is  the  case  on  the  continent.  Holland  is  flooded  with 
German  paper  at  prices  steadily  going  down  and  in 
France,  perhaps  under  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
banks,  the  Swedes  have  thrown  out  great  quantities  of 
newsprint  at  astonishingly  low  prices.  The  final  conclu- 
sion can  be  said  to  be  that  the  prices  arc  so  pressed  down 
at  present  that  many  factories  in  Finland,  especially  those 
that  cannot  cut  their  pulpwood  in  their  own  forests  now 
go  --ithout  profit. 

The  cellulose  market  still  bears  the  stamp  of  the  stock 


Business  Better  in  Britain 

Very  few  paper  and  )irint  firms  have  yet  reached  the 
period  of  real  profits,  but  there  is  a  much  better  return 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  for  the  preceding  ])eriod. 
Stocks  are  not  depreciating  much,  and  business  is  better. 
There  are  many  mills  working  full  time,  and  now  that 
postal  rates  are  reasonable  and  printers'  prices  down, 
paper  should  be  brought  into  use  on  an  ever-expanding 
field  of  utility.  Already,  the  printers  claim  that  the 
volume  of  orders  is  increasing;  and  to  judge  from  the  mass 
of  advertising  literature  which  comes  along  with  every 
mail,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  paper  con- 
sumers are  letting  themselves  go  a  little.  So  that,  although 
it  may  take  time  to  get  back  once  more  to  normal  trade, 
normal  figures,  and  normal  profits,  at  least  we  seem  to  he 
going  in  the  right  direction. 

(World's   Paper   Trade   Review) 


TIMBER  LEVIIT  HOLDERS  AT  QUEBEC 

Quebec.  -Tilly  27. — A  deleuatiini  nf  tiiiiluT  limit 
holders  of  this  province  waited  on  Premier  Taseher- 
eau  and  Hon.  Honore  Mereier,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  today  to  disetiss  certain  matters  of  interest  to 
the  lumber  business.  The  first  was  that  favoring  the 
building  of  dams  to  help  the  driving  of  logs,  and  the 
second  had  regard  to  the  timber  cutting  duties.  The 
tariff,  which  was  adopted  last  year,  has  now  expired 
and  a  new  one  ha.s  to  be  made.  The  suggestions  were 
to  the  effect  that  different  tariffs  might  be  made  for 
different  sections  of  the  province,  but  generally  the 
tariff  of  last  year  seemed  to  be  acceptable.  At  a  re- 
quest of  the  Premier  the  delegation  will  neturn  next 
week  and  wait  on  the  full  Cabinet. 


Our  English  cousins  do  not  agree  with  a  statement  from 
an  American  source  that  paper  manufacturers  in  the 
States  have  suffered  more  severely  than  in  Britain  during 
the  past  year. 
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The  Seven-Phased  Standardization  of  Paper 


By  K.  E.  Rindfusz  Ph. 
Paper  Co., 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  concise  statements  of 
the  (i(1r(int(i(jcs  of  standardization  in  paper  that  h(Ui  ap- 
peared. It  was  prepared  h;j  Dr.  Rindfusz,  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Associfdion  of  Purehasinij  Agents,  and 
was  read  at  the  Annu(d  Convention  of  that  organization 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  16  to  19.  Inasmuch  as  stand- 
ardization is  a  particularly  vital  theme  at  the  present 
time,  the  paper  trade  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in 
reading  this  e.rplicit  statement  of  the  essential  phases  of 
standardization. 

The  eeononiie.s  and  benefits  of  standardizatiou  as  ap- 
plied to  qualities  of  goods  and  pi-oeesses  of  manufaeture 
liave  been  so  thoi-oughly  demonstrated  within  the  past  few 
lyears  as  to  be  entirely  outside  the  argumentative  fiehl. 
The  danger  now  is  that  the  term  is  beeoming  a  mere  mean- 
ingless expression,  falling  lightly  from  the  lips  of  the 
glib-tongued  salesman  without  any  comprehension  as  to 
its  real  signifii-anee  or  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  may  honestly  be  api)lied  to  the  goods  he  is  dis- 
cu.ssing. 

We  have  seen  the  same  vitality-robbing  evolution  man- 
ifested with  the  terms  "efficiency,"  "scientific,"  and 
"research,"  until  the  mere  use  of  them  is  becoming 
meaningless.  Such  an  evolution  is  common  and  always 
to  be  fought  against.  The  great  revivals  of  morals  and 
religion  throughout  history  have  been  largely  a  rewaken- 
ing  of  people  to  the  vital  significance  of  terms  they  were 
using  lightly  and  without  meaning.  "The  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  maketh  alive." 

It  is  therefore  my  purpose  in  this  short  paper  to  at- 
tempt to  outline  as  I  see  it,  and  as  the  company  I  repre- 
sent practises  it,  the  vital  significance  of  the  term  ".stand- 
ardization." I  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  you  purchasing 
agents,  whether  you  buy  directly  from  the  paper  man- 
ufacturer or  not,  act  on  the  principle  that  you  must 
know  the  ultimate  source  of  your  supply,  and  that  the 
business  and  manufacturing  methods  of  your  supplier, 
even  though  removed  by  a  middleman,  are  decidedly 
youi-  business.  This  attitude  was  given  great  impetus 
during  the  recent  war,  especially  by  Brig.  General  Mc- 
Roberts,  head  of  the  War  Purcliasing  Department,  who, 
when  he  considered  buying  of  middlemen,  always  sent 
officers  to  investigate  the  manufacturers  back  of  the 
people  he  bouglit  of. 

Standardization  in  the  paper  industiy — ^to  embrace 
its  complete  substance  and  vitality — has  a  seven  fold 
application.  These  are  the  standardization  of  (a)  raw 
materials;  (b)  process;  (c)  product;  (d)  line  (grade 
standardization);  (e)  distribution;  (f)  price;  and  (g) 
uses.  The  entire  time  allowed  for  this  paper  could  easily 
be  exhausted  in  discussing  any  one  of  these,  but  I  shall 
attempt  rapidly  to  take  them  up  in  oi-der,  indicate 
their  meaning,  and  particularly  to  touch  upon  the  ad- 
vantages through  each. 

First:  Raw  Materials 

Obviously  the  raw  materials  going  into  a  product  must 
be  of  standard  and  uniform  quality,  if  the  processes  of 
manufacturing  and  the  nature  of  the  product  are  to  re- 
main unchanged.  Sometimes  it  costs  a  little  more  to 
hold  rigidly  to  definite  standards  of  raw  materials,  but 
the  economies  far  offset  this.  No  one  can  appreciate 
better  than  you  purchasing  agents  the  waste  of  ineffi- 
cient buying,  the  small  turnover,  the  immense  idle  stocks. 
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the  tied  up  storage  space,  insurance  and  investment  costs 
and  the  deterioration  of  idle  stocks  that  come  when  you 
attempt  to  buy  for  re(iuirement.s  that  are  varying.  Under 
the  old  method  of  manufacture,  we  never  knew  for  any 
time  ahead  what  was  to  be  made  in  a  particular  mill. 
Therefore,  we  could  not  prepare  adeijuately.  The  amount 
of  money  we  carried  in  inventory  was  largely  beyond  our 
control,  and  spot  buying  for  emergency  needs  that  arose 
over  night  due  to  the  arrival  of  an  order  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exce])ti(»n. 

Second:  Processes 

A  standard  product  made  in  long  runs  from  standard 
nmtcrials  allows  for  the  standardization  of  each  step  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  This  means  the  finding 
out  through  engineering  and  plant  experience  the  one 
best  and  most  economical  method  of  doing  each  thing 
and  making  that  "standard  practice."  It  also  means 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  best  equipment  for  each 
thing  and  tliat  e([uipment  com|)let('ly  "balanced"  for 
making  the  particular  product  it  is  turning  out. 

Since  we  have  inaugurated  standardization  in  our 
mills,  we  have  released  immense  amounts  of  equii)meiit 
that  otherwise  were  kept  for  occasional  uses.  We  have 
been  able  to  move  these  into  other  mills  where  they  are 
finding  constant  use,  and  our  overhead  for  idle  equip- 
ment has  been  materially  reduced. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  any  manufacturing 
process  the  various  units  through  which  the  material  has 
to  pass  will  be  in  "balance"  only  within  a  very  narrow 
range  of  variation  in  the  product;  any  considerable 
change  will  mean  that  the  same  imits  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  others  and  there  will  be  "down"  time.  For 
instance,  if  the  time  of  beating  the  stock  is  increased, 
and  it  varies  from  one  to  eighteen  hours  in  actual  mill 
practice,  depending  on  the  grade  to  be  made,  either  we 
wUl  have  to  employ  extra  beating  equipment  with  its 
attendant  power  supply  and  expense,  which  would  lie 
idle  part  of  the  time,  or  during  the  time  of  increased 
beating  the  big  paper  machine  will  lie  idle  waiting  for 
stock.  Wien  you  remember  that  a  paper  machine  costs 
anywhere  from  $150,000  to  $500,000,  you  can  see  what 
"down"  time  means. 

Again,  standardization  allows  for  long  and  steady 
runs.  Under  the  old  system  it  was  common  practice  for 
us  to  make  changes  in  the  kind,  color,  weight  and  size 
of  the  paper  going  over  the  machine  several  times  a  day. 
Each  of  these  changes  meant  loss  of  production  and 
wasted  paper,  since  it  takes  .some  considerable  time  to 
get  stock  going  over  according  to  specifications.  It 
meant  even  cleaning  up  the  machine,  the  beaters,  the 
stuff  chest,  the  Jordan,  the  screen,  changing  felt,  some- 
times changing  wires,  and  making  complete  re-adjust- 
ments. Picture  for  your.self  the  expense  of  such  loss  of 
actual  running  time  on  a  million  dollar  equipment ! 

Again,  in  the  short  run  the  entire  time  of  the  machine 
crew  is  of  necessity  taken  up  in  getting  a  product  that 
will  "get  by."  It  is  only  in  the  long  and  continuous 
runs  that  they  can  give  their  attention  to  the  niceties  of 
manufacture  which  make  a  little  better  product,  run  a 
little  greater  speed,  which  insure  for  the  consumer  the 
desired  uniformity  and  reduced  costs  and  even  for  the 
manufacturer  turns  a  .small  loss  to  a  small  profit. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the 
thing,  to  remember  is  that  each  line  or  trade  name  of 
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pape)-,  speaking  now  particularly  of  bonds,  involves  on 
the  average  three  freights,  three  sizes,  and  from  three 
to  five  colors — many  of  tliem  carry  eight  or  ten  (!olors — 
thus  making  a  total  of  twentj'-seven  or  more  items  to 
each  line.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  there  are  very  few 
])rivate  l)rands  in  existence  which  offer  orders  large 
enougli  to  give  the  advantage  of  standard  processes  of 
manufacture.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  even 
sueh  a  small  thing  as  changing  a  dandy  roll  and  making 
two  papers  whicli  are  identical,  except  for  the  water- 
mark, involves  a  considerable  cost,  since  tlirough  all 
the  processes  following  the  machine,  from  the  rougli 
paper  to  the  finished  product,  those  two  lots  have  to  be 
kept  separate. 

Third:  Product 

It  lias  already  been  indicated  that  the  standardized 
manufacture  of  paper  of  fixed  specifications  in  large 
runs  allows  for  the  maximum  unifonuity  possible  within 
ihe  limits  of  manufacturing  .skill.  The  imiformity  of 
the  product  and  the  knowledge  that  this  is  to  be  made 
and  sold  continuously  allow  the  mill  to  run  on  a  steadj' 
production  Sfiiiedule,  Iniilding  up  .stocks  during  periods 
of  low  demand  and  depleting  them  during  periods  of 
liigh  demand.  On  the  unstandardized  basis,  the  only 
alternative  is  to  follow  the  feast  and  famine  method. 

The  definitely  standardized  paper  is  made  to  meet 
))articular  needs  and  built  according  to  definite  speci- 
fications, and  is  constantly  tested  to  see  that  it  is  up  to 
these  specifications  and  that  thorough  uniformitj-  is 
maintained.  Tlie  ordinary  paper  buyer  and  paper  user 
is  not  a  i)aper  expert.  We  could  cut  a  cent  per  pound 
or  more  in  quality-value  out  of  our  liigher  grade  papers 
and  the  ordinary  user  would  be  none  the  wiser.  How- 
ever, if  we  did  it  there  would  exist  the  same  incentive 
for  taking  out  another  cent.  In  fact,  tliat  is  just  what 
has  been  done  in  tlie  past,  with  multiplicity  of  brands, 
l)Oth  mill  and  ])rivate,  though  chiefly  private.  Papers 
liave  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  into  the  trade 
of  another  on  the  basis  of  that  cent  whicii  was  taken  out 
of  its  contents.  Consequently,  the  general  trend  of  quali- 
ties has  been  downward  and,  as  a  result,  low  grade  papers 
are  in  use  for  whicli  they  are  not  fitted  and  the  ]iai)er 
iiulustry  lias  hurt  itself  and  its  customers. 

Under  tli«»  chaos  of  paper  (jualities  whicli  still  exi.st, 
you  can  buy  .safely  only  by  one  of  three  methods : 
(a)  Become  such  a  jiaper  expert  that  you  are  willing  to 
match  your  own  knowledge  and  judgmciit  against  that 
of  any  manufacturer  or  dealer.  (I  may  add  that  this 
involves  tlie  cciuipping  and  operating  of  a  complete  paper 
testing  laboratory):  (b)  Employ  such  a  laboratory  or 
staff  of  experts  to  aid  in  your  buying;  or  (c)  buy  stand- 
ardized papers  bearing  the  manufacturers'  mark,  guar- 
anteed and  made  according  to  definite  specifications,  so 
that  you  may  know  the  quality  of  these  pa])ers  and  the 
needs  they  are  designed  for. 

Fourth:  Standardization  of  Line 

So  far  we  have  talked  about  the  manufacture  of  a 
standardized  ])roduct.  However,  no  one  paper  or  no 
small  group  of  papers  will  meet  all  the  paper  needs,  nor 
is  it  desirable  to  have  such  an  excessive  number  of  papers 
that  tlie  differences  between  them  become  small  and 
meaningless  and  result  in  confusion.  The  ideal  is  to 
have  just  enough  papers  to  meet  all  the  real  needs,  no 
grades  overlapping,  and  still  no  grades  so  far  apart  as 
to  leave  genuine  intermediate  needs  unprovided  for. 
Standardization  of  a  line  means  just  as  much  blocking 
up  the  holes  to  meet  the  real  needs  as  it  does  eliminating 
the  overlapping  grades.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
universal  paper,  and  a  utility  paper  is  onlv  a  makeshift. 
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Fifth:  Distribution 
Since  each  business  can  expect  ultimately  a  profit 
only  as  it  serves,  the  real  end  of  standardization  is  to 
effect  economics  and  efficiencies  for  the  consumer.  The 
distribution  of  the  goods,  therefore,  must  be  by  a  stand- 
ardized, simple  and  direct  method.  The  advantages 
gained  by  manufacturing  economies  and  the  effects  of 
etificient  business  policies  must  be  passed  on  wdthout  im- 
pairment, Bor  mu.st  the  identity  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  way  he  conducts  his  business 
be  lost  to  the  consumer  through  an  artificial  blind  wall 
built  up  by  the  distributor.  The  distributor  has  an  im- 
portant function  for  whicli  he  shoidd  realize  a  fair  profit 
proportional  to  the  manner  in  which  he  serves  both  his 
customers  and  the  manufacturers  for  whom  he  distri- 
butes. He  should  not  be  allowed  to  pose  falsely  as  a 
manufacturer.  Moreover,  the  mutual  knowledge  and 
relationship  between  the  actual  producer  and  the  final 
market  of  the  goods,  or  consumer,  are  too  vital,  and 
theii'  interests  are  too  common,  for  any  industiy  to  pros- 
])er  which  establishes  an  artificial  barrier  between  them. 

Sixth:  Standardization  of  Price 

Wlieii  values  are  fixed  and  known,  when  the  buncombe 
is  taken  out  of  the  product  and  it  is  made  according  to 
definite  and  open  specifications  for  definite  uses, 
the  next  step  of  standardization  should  be  fixed 
and  known  price,  uniform  throughout,  qualitj'  and 
terms  considered.  The  great  medium  for  haggle-buying 
is  imidentified,  unstandardized  goods  of  unknown  and 
varj-ing  quality,  and  in  such  buying  the  customer  is 
invariablj  the  loser.  The  unpriced,  unvalued,  bastard 
goods  form  the  favorite  medium  for  the  commercial  ad- 
venturer— the  plunder-merchandizer,  so-called  by  Mr. 
Mahin.  All  standard  goods  of  fixed  price  and  known 
origin  arc  the  logical  medium  for  the  service-giving  mer- 
chandizer.  The  former  involves  no  good  will  and  plays 
only  for  the  individual  and  immediate  deal;  the  latter 
combines  the  good  will  of  the  manufacturer  who  stakes 
his  all  on  ^is  product  togetlier  with  the  good  will  of  the 
service-giving  distributor,  and  builds  for  permanencj-  in 
business  relationshi])s. 

Seventh:  Uses 

It  lias  been  pointed  out  that  line  or  grade  standardi- 
zation must  be  carried  out  so  that  the  consumer  may  be 
jiroperly  served  by  the  goods  furnished  him.  It  has  al.so 
been  pointed  out  that  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer 
must  liave  free  and  intimate  contact  so  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  each  may  be  used  by  the' other;  first,  by  the 
manufacturer  in  jireparing  the  goods  for  the  consumer, 
and  lastly  by  the  consumer  iu  the  use  of  the  goods.  This, 
we  consider  the  final  step  in  .standardization ;  namely, 
interpreting  the  uses  of  the  consumer  iu  terms  of  the 
standardized  line  of  goods  and  passing  on  to  the  con- 
sumer the  information  as  to  the  uses  for  which  each 
grade  was  prepared,  so  that  the  benefits  of  standardiza- 
tion of  the  line  may  be  fully  realized  by  the  consumer. 
It  i)rofits  the  consumer  nothing  that  we  may  have  si)ent 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  preparing  an  article 
to  meet  his  need  unless  he  knows  about  that  article  and 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  made.  This  field  is  new  in  the 
paper  industry',  but  already  we  have  found  the  most 
glaring  inefficiencies  due  to  improper  uses  of  grades  and 
sizes  of  paper— absurdities,  in  fact,  that  .seemed  almost 
impossible,  and  we  are  devoting  our  energies  most  sin- 
cerely to  the  development  of  this  genuine  service. 

In  closing,  let  inc  emphasize  again  that  the  danger  of 
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stjmdardization  in  the  mauufacturp  and  distribution  of 
goods  iy  not  that  wo  slia.ll  n\ov  standardize,  but  that  we 
shall  lose  tlin  benefits  and  true  signifieance  of  the  faet 
by  light  talking  and  no  doing. 

Now  this  seven-fold  application  of  standardization 
which  we  have  briefly  touched  upon  brings  in  its  train 
great  advantages  and  benefits  to  consumers  of  paper  and 
printing,  to  distri1)utors,  and  to  manufacturers,  many 
of  whicb  have  licen  suggested.  1  might,  iu  addition,  if 
I  felt  warranted  in  taking  your  time,  round  out  tliis 
paper  by  a  consideration  of  these  manifold  results  that 
follow  from  the  seven-fold  application.  These  results, 
however,  are  common  to  all  well-organized  industries 
of  definite  and  standard  products,  with  which  you  pui-- 
chasing  agents  are  familiar,  and  regarding  which  we 
could  learn  much  from  you.  One  of  our  reasons  for 
being  liere  is  that  we  may  i)rofit  by  this  association  wdtli 
.vou.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  my  intercourse  witli 
you  during  the  past  few  days  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  me,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  iiulividuall,v  and  collect- 
ivelv  for  this  great  occasion. 


BABSON    TELLS   EMPLOYERS   TRADE   UNIONS 
WILL  SOON  TAKE  ON  NEW  STRENGTH 

Tliat  trade  unions  are  on  the  verge  of  a  stronger 
and  more  A'igorous  growth  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country^  is  the  conclusion  of  Roger  Bab- 
sou,  statistician  for  Big  Business.  Recognizing  thi.s 
fact,  Mr.  Babson  gives  a  word  of  advice  to  employers. 

He  states  that  government  by  injunction  and  tlie 
attempt  to  disrupt  labor  will  both  fail,  and  the  inevit- 
able result  will  be  that  the  wage-earners  will  take  a 
leaf  from  the  employers'  book,  organize  more  tightl.v, 
and  then  probably  will  demand,  and  no  doubt  secure 
much  more  tlian  if  the  employer  iises  common  sense 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr,  Babson 's  article,  published  in  his  Bulletin,  car- 
ries the  picture  of  several  clock  faces  to  illustrate  his 
points.  The  article  is  so  interesting  that  it  is  repro- 
duced in  full,  as  follows : 

"Employers  the  country  over  have  been  swinging 
the  tomahawk  for  the  past  eighteen  months.  The 
days  for  such  activity  are  now  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
is  time  to  think  and  reason.  What  we  mean  is  indi- 
cated by  the  clock  face  which  appears  on  this  page. 
It  IS  now  about  six  o'clock  in.lust.'ial   time. 

■"I-jighteen  months  ago  it  wuv  betwcci  'd  and  4  o' 
clock.  For  the  past  three  industrial  hours  we  have 
been  going  along  in  an  industrial  twilight  when  the 
advantage  was  all  with  the  emi)loyer  v-nd  not  at  all 
with  the  employee. 

"During  the  war,  with  the  approval  of  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  nation,  the  practice  of  collective 
bargaining  was  set  up  in  hundreds  of  places  where 
previously  no  such  thing  had  prevailed.  Of  late,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  United  States  Steel,  many  firms 
have  gone  back  to  the  individual  bargain  plan  — 
some  with  a  cast  iron  individual  contract  which  binds 
the  employee  never  to  join  a  union  or  any  other  labor 
organization  —and  a  systematic  campaign  of  'union 
busting'  has  gone  into  effect. 

"Again,  a  new  form  of  industrial  government  has 
been  set  up — -govei-mnent  by  injunction!  The  twi- 
light employer,  rather  than  work  his  way  through 
industrial  difficulties,  has  gone  around  them  and  has 
rushed  to  the  courts  to  accomplish  by  legal  force  what 
he  could  not  bring  about  bv  other  methods" 
—  The  Paper  Makers'  Journal 


FOUBDRINIER   WIRE   TENSION 

By   JOHN    KKPKE,   .Jr. 

Tlic  running  tension  of  a  T'oiirdrinicr  wire  in  sirvicc, 
altliough  of  .some  importance  in  tlic  operation  of  tlic  ni.i- 
ehinc,  is  largely  gauged  by  trial  and  experience;  and  there 
i.s  seldom  any  idea  of  the  actual  tension  in  pounds.  If 
automatic  wire  tiglitener.s  were  u.sed  analogous  to  the 
sutomatic  felt  tighteners  in  general  use  in  dryer  sections,  a 
closer  control  of  wire  tension  wouhl  Ix'  Iiad  .irid  tliis  ten- 
sion  wouhl   alw;iys   \)c  definitely  known. 

From  avaii.diic  data  it  appears  tliat  tin-  normal  operat- 
ing tinsion  wirit-s  between  6  and  10  pounds  per  inch  of 
width  of  wire,  with  a  maximum  ])robably  well  under  20 
pounds.  However,  the  tightening  devices  in  common  use 
leave  the  machine  tender  free  to  increase  this  at  will,  limit- 
ed only  by  the  strength  of  the  wire;  and  in  extreme  cases 
very  high  tensions  may  be  apjdied  for  short  |)eriods. 

In  calculating  bearing  loads  on  the  various  rolls  in  a 
Fourdrinier  part  the  effective  wire  tension  is  of  prime 
imjiortance;  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  occasionally  the 
win-  may  be  stretched  to  its  elastic  limit. 

In  order  to  determine  the  elastic  limit  and  other  physical 
pro))erties  of  wire,  samples  were  obtained  through  the 
kindness  of  wire  manufacturers,  and  were  tested  in  a  ten- 
sile testing  machine  for  elastic  limit,  ultimate  breaking 
stress  and  elongation.  Samples  of  approximately  OO  mesh 
and  of  approximately  70  mesli  were  tested. 

Short  specimens  3  in.  wide  were  first  used.  These  gave 
breaking  loads  of  133  to  141  pounds  per  inch  of  width  for 
(50  mesh  wire,  and  from  113  to  12.5  pounds  for  70  mesh, 
with  elongation  at  rupture  of  about  20  jier  cent  for  60 
mesli,  and  an  average  of  about  17  per  cent  for  70  mesh. 
However,  it  was  found  that  the  clastic  limit,  which  was 
the  figure  most  desired,  was  too  imeertain  to  be  determined 
by  the  short  specimens  used.  A  slight  permanent  set  de- 
veloped at  rather  low  loads;  and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  de- 
termined, the  curve  of  permanent  set  plotted  against  ap- 
l)lied  loads,  would  be  quite  smooth. 

So  specimens  over  20  in.  long  and  I  in.  in  width  were 
tested,  primarily  to  fix  as  closely  as  possible  the  point  at 
which  a  permanent  set  became  very  evident.  This  was 
still  rather  elusive  and  could  not  be  definitely  determined ; 
but  it  was  fairly  clearly  shown  to  He  between  30  and  i^ 
pounds  per  inch  of  width  for  both  60  mesh  and  70  mesli 
wire — the  figure  for  the  finer  wire  being  probably  higher 
than   for  the  coarser. 

From  this  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  assume  about 
to  pounds  wire  tension  per  inch  of  width  in  calculating  the 
pull  of  wire  on  breast  rolls,  bottom  couch  rolls,  and  wire 
carrying  rolls,  and  in  determining  the  resulting  loads  on 
bearings;  although  normally  the  running  tension  may  be 
expected  to  be  much  lower. — S.  K.  F.  Industrivs,  New 
York. 


MAYOR  BATTLE  OF  THOROLD  SUFFERS 
FURTHER  LOSS 

Mayor  Battle  of  Thorold  who  recently  had  his  left  leg 
amputated  as  a  result  of  gangrene  due  to  rupture  of 
hardened  arteries,  and  who  had  been  making  an  excellent 
recovery,  suffered  another  ruptured  bloodvessel  in  his  left 
arm  and  as  a  consequence  it  has  had  to  be  amputated  also. 
He  is  making  rapid  progress  toward  recovery  and  it  is 
hoped  by  the  surgeons  that  no  further  operations  will  be 
necessary.  Mayor  Battle  has  a  host  of  friends  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula  and  he  is  being  generally  commended 
for  the  fortitude  and  good  humor  that  \e.  has  shown  in 
these  trying  eircumstanees. 
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With  the  Woodsmen 

I'.y  o.  y\.  poirrEK 

SetTetiiry-Trcasurcr,    Tlic  WiuxUauds  Swtioii 
Study  of  Southern  Pulpwood  Problems 

A  survey  iii"  the  available  siii)plies  of  si)niee,  liemloek 
and  balsam  pulpwood  iiulieates  a  rather  general  shortage 
of  this  luatei-ial,  with,  unfortunately,  only  too  little 
definite  information  and  faets  as  to  the  location  and  ex- 
tent of  the  remaining  puli)wood  tracts,  and  the  rate  of 
growth  on  the  lands  wiiieh  have  already  been  cut  one 
or  more  times  for  puljiwodd,  lumber  or  other  forest 
products.  The  approaching  pulpwood  scarcity,  together 
■with  the  supplies  of  cheap  labor  and  fuel  in  the  South, 
indicate  unusual  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
the  paper  industry  and  the  southern  pineries.  Forest- 
ers who  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  tree  growth 
in  these  regions  claim  a  rotation  for  the  southern  pines, 
at  least  for  pulpwood  size,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years.  This  means  that  under  sustained  yield  man- 
agement a  tract  of  southern  timberland  would  produce 
pulpwood  not  less  than  four  times  as  fast  as  a  tract  of 
equal  area  in  the  north. 

The  chemical  problems  in  utilization  of  the  southern 
pine  are  rapidly  being  overcome,  so  that  pine  pulpwood 
will  gradually  find  its  way  into  many  other  grades  than 
coarse,  wrapping  and  kraft  papers.  This  movement  for 
-the  utilization  of  the  southern  pine  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  is  reflected  in  requests  to  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion for  information  relative  to  the  methods  of  peeling 
pine  pulpwood,  and  the  costs  of  pine  logging  operations. 

Information  relative  to  the  methods  and  costs  of  peel- 
ing southern  pine  has  recently  been  summarized  by  the 
Woodlands  Section  in  a  short  report  compiled  from  data 
supplied  by^  members  of  the  Section  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  the  utilization  of  southern  pine.  The  report  cov- 
ers the  methods  of  peling,  tools  used,  bark  disposal  and 
costs.  One  interesting  statement  gave  the  present  price 
of  cutting  and  peeling  a  cord  of  5-foot  160  cubic  foot 
wood  in  southern  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  $2.50,  while 
the  i^rice  two  years  ago  was  $5.00  per  cord. 

Bud  Worm  Damage  in  the  Lake  States 

Dispatches  indicatiug  .severe  bud  worm  depredations  in 
the  Lake  states,  particularly  Minnesota,  were  verified 
by  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau,  during  his  recent  automobile  trip  through  this 
region.  The  dispatches  said  that  the  killing  of  the  trees 
by  the  bud  worm  was  not  only  seriously  reducing  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  pulpwood  lands  of  that  re- 
gion, but  was  also  creating  a  very  serious  fire  hazard, 
in  that  utilization  of  the  deadened  timber  was  difficult, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  trees  only  added  fuel  to  the  too 
frequent  forest  fires  of  those  states. 

Mr.  Kellogg  took  this  matter  up  with  State  Forester 
Cox  of  Minnesota,  who  confirmed  the  newspaper  reports, 
saying  that  very  material  damage  was  being  done  iu  that 
State.  The  budworm  situation  in  some  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  is  so  serious  that  Xew  Brunswick,  for  example, 
is  offering  budworm-killed  spruce  at  $4.00  a  thousand 
as  against  $5.00  for  green  timber.  This  matter  of  bud- 
worm  infestation  and  methods  of  regulation  and  control 
were  covered  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Woodlands 
Section's  .second  annual  meeting,  recently  distributed  to 
members  of  the  Section. 

Pulpwood  from  Finland 

One   of  the   larger   paper   companies   of   the    Middle 

Atlantic  Coast  states  recently  purchased  a  quantity  of 

mixed  rossed  spruce  and  fir  pulpwood  in  Findland.   The 

wood   was  found  to  be  very  uniform  and  of  excellent 


(lunlity.  A  Pennsylvania  mill  is  reported  as  1)eing  able 
to  buy  Canadian  pulpwood  more  cheaply  than  it  can 
I)roduce  pulpwood  from  its  own  lands  located  Avithin 
three  counties  of  its  mill.  The  trend  of  stumi)age  prices 
continues  to  rise  gradually,  however,  and  many  of  the 
larger  companies  have  already  made  or  contemplate 
sufficient  purchases  of  pulpwood  lands  to  eventually 
meet  at  least  a  large  share  of  their  requirements. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  paper  companies 
were  able  to  secure  the  necessary  supplies  of  [uilpwood 
almost  at  their  front  doors.  But  the  forests  have  been 
gradually  cut  off  until  now  there  appears  to  be  a  very 
real  gap  between  the  present  supplies  of  available  wood 
and  that  which  these  cut  over  areas  wall  again  produce 
if  the  losses  to  mature  timber  and  growing  stock  from 
fire  are  controlled.  It  is  not  strange  then,  that  some  of 
the  more  progressive  companies  are  already  considering 
the  pulpwood  .supplies  of  the  world,  rather  than  those 
of  the  counties  or  states  in  which  their  miUs  are  located. 
Offering's  of  pulpwood  from  Sweden,  Findland,  and  even 
from  Russia  no  longer  attract  comment  because  of  the 
appreciation  which  is  gro\ving  out  of  the  pulpwood  tim- 
ber shortage  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other 
great  forest  countries  of  the  world. 

Cost  Accounting  for  Logging  Operations 

The  News  Pi'iut  Ser\i('e  liureau  has  just  jiublished  a 
pamphlet  covering  suggestions  for  the  ap])lication  of 
practical  cost  accoounting  methods  to  logging  opei'ations. 
This  pamphlet  is  the  result  of  a  two  years'  study  by 
G.  A.  Ware,  the  Bureau's  cost  accountant.  The  system 
outlined  is  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  paper  man- 
ufacturers who  carry  on  their  own  logging  operations 
for  the  i"aw  materials  of  their  pulp  mills,  but  its  forms 
and  charts  are  so  complete  that  the  system  is  applicable 
to  any  form  of  logging  operations.  The  report  may  be 
obtained  from  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  at  a  cost 
of  $10. 

The  Woodlands  Sections  has  just  sent  its  members  a 
communication  dealing  with  the  number  of  sticks  per 
cord  of  puli)wood,  together  with  tables  for  the  several 
l)uli)wood  species  and  forest  regions.  In  addition  to 
tliese,  there  is  data  relative  to  the  number  of  solid  cubic 
feet  of  wood  per  cord,  based  on  the  size  and  class  of  the 
material.  The  Section  plans  to  continue  its  studies  along 
this  line  with  the  ^dew  to  obtaining  a  quantity  of  data 
for  general  reference.  Members  of  the  Section  are  en- 
couraged to  write  in  for  information  on  their  specific 
woods  problems,  many  of  which,  though  peculiar  in 
phase  to  the  individual  operation,  are  yet  generally  quite 
common  to  the  entire  paper  industry. 

The  Section  has  under  consideration  at  present  the 
feasibility  and  methods  of  drivii:^  such  hardwoods  as 
poplar  and  yellow  birch.  Correspondence  with  mem- 
bers seems  to  indicate  that  in  many  instances  at  least 
the  .success  of  utilizing  such  hardwoods  as  poplar  and 
birch  depends  quite  largely  on  the  drivability  of  these 
species.  Data  is  being  collected  o);!,  the  drying,  rafting 
and  plugging  of  hardwoods  in  preparation  for  driving, 
with  the  view  to  making  this  information  available  to 
the  paper  industry  at  large. 


TO    OPEN    SECOND    WATERTOWN    MILL 

The  International  Paper  Company  is  making  plans 
to  reopen  its  Ontario  mill,  located  at  Glen  Park,  in  the 
Watertown,  N,  Y.  division.  The  No..  4  mill  at  Water- 
town  was  reopened  about  a  month  ago,  after  being 
closed  for  a  year  following  the  strike.  It  is  expected 
that  the  C.  R.  mill,  also  at  Watertown,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  will  be  started  up  after  the 
Ontario  mill  has  been  in  operation  a  little  while. 
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Why  The  Refractory  Is  A  Factor  In  Furnace  Life  and  Capacity 

By  I.  S.   PIETERS,  Engineering  Dcpt.,  Jointless  Fire 
Brick  Co. 


Tlure  never  was  a  time  wlien  tlie  .saving  of  eoal  tiirough 
proper  attention  to  furnace  construction  and  maintenance 
was  so  necessary  as  now.  A  solid,  air-tight  setting  is  most 
important.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  be  glad  to 
assist  readers  in  giving  information  as  to  sales  agents  tor 
r.mada   for  the   material  deserihed   in   this   artieh-.    -Kd. 

In  the  modern  boiler  room  the  furnace  imposes  the 
limitation.  How  soon  the  limitation  is  encountered  dei>ends 
upon  how  carefully  the  furnace  is  designed  and  the  wisdom 
used  in  the  choice  of  materials  comprising  it.  It  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  the  importance  of  the  furnace 
has  been  fully  appreciated. 

It  is  the  furnace  that  determines  the  maximum  combus- 
tion efficiency  that  can  be  attained;  it  decides  the  econ- 
omical efficiency  that  should  be  maintained.  It  is  the 
furnace  that  is  usually  the  first  to  wear  out  and  so  compel 
a  .shut  down  for  repairs.  It  is  also  the  factor  that  ordinarily 
determines  how  "hard"  a  boiler  or  a  fire  can  be  woriicd. 
The  more  closely  boiler  room  operation  is  examined  tin- 
more  apparent  will  it  be  tliat  the  furnace  is  all-important. 
A  study  of  conditions  shows  immediately  why  this  is  the 
case.  Further,  it  explains  why  of  recent  j'ears  the  furnace 
has  come  in  for  the  largest  amount  of  attention  and  the 
most  radical  changes. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  tendency  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  that  of  operating  boilers  at  higher 
rates  of  evaporation.  One  boiler  horsepower  is  nominally 
equivalent  to  10  sq.  ft.  of  boiler  heating  surface;  when 
every  10  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  evaporates  34.5  lbs.  of 
water  per  hour,  the  output  is  said  to  be  one  boiler  horse- 
power. Actually,  however,  three  to  five  times  this  amount 
of  water  may  be  evaporated  for  every  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface.  This  means  that  somewhat  more  than  three 
to  five  times  the  amount  of  coal  must  be  burned  in  the 
furnace  to  evaporate  this  larger  amount  of  water.  By 
working  existing  equipment  many  times  harder  than  the 
nominal,  a  given  investment  is  made  more  useful  or  the 
money  sunk  in  new  apparatus  may  be  reduced.  It  pays 
to  work  apparatus  "hard." 

Higher  combustion  rates  necessitates  radical  changes 
both  in  the  design  of  the  furnace  and  the  materials  that  go 
to  make  it.  Larger  furnace  volumes  are  required  so  that 
the  larger  quantity  of  air  and  gas  may  mix  with  that  in- 
timacy so  necessary  for  complete  combustion.  As  ignition 
is  largely  a  matter  of  time  as  well  as  temperature  it  has 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  flame  travel  as 
well  as  the  space  available  for  mixing  the  air  and  com- 
bustible gases.  To  accomplish  this,  the  height  as  well  as 
the  volume  of  the  furnace  has  had  to  be  increased. 

Because  of  the  larger  quantities  of  coal  going  into  the 
furnace  at  these  high  evaporation  rates,  the  fuel  beds  are 
thicker  and  so  offer  higher  resistance  to  the  flow  of  air. 
Higher  drafts  thus  become  necessary  as  well  as  much 
larger  volumes  of  air.  Mechanical  draft  is  resorted  to, 
therefore,  to  handle  the  air  and  mechanical  stokers  are 
used  to  handle  the  fuel. 

In  consequence  of  these  developments  the  furnace  prob- 
lems that  have  come  about  are  twofold.  They  are  tho.se 
due  to  higher  temperatures  on  the  one  liand  and  those  due 
to  mechanical  considerations — greater  height  and  greater 
volume — on  the  other,  and  they  are  closely  interrelated. 
Before  discussing  the  problem  on  account  of  the  higher 
temperatures  and  larger  furnaces  or  attempting  to  explain 
why  they   occur   or   how   they   may   be  mitigated   and   even 


climin.ited  altogether  for  long  |)iriods,  ,i  thorough  under 
standing  of  wliat  the  furnace  w.ills  and  interior  must  ac- 
comi)Iisii   is  worth   wiiile. 

Conditions  the  Furnace  Must  Meet 

Tlie  structure  th.il  constitutes  tile  furn.icc  must  not  only 
h.ive  sufficient  strength  to  support  itself  at  all  temper- 
.itures  that  may  occur,  but  it  must  be  capable  of  sup- 
jiorting  whatever  loads  may  be  applied  to  it  and  whatever 
stresses  may  be  exerted  over  the  range  of  temperature  that 
occurs  under  the  most  extreme  conditions. 

Part  of  the  furnace,  the  inside,  must  be  capable  of  with- 
standing for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  the  highest  tem- 
peratures produced  in  the  furnace — namely  temperatures 
between  2,800  and  3,000  deg.  F.  It  must  also  be  capable 
of  standing  up  under  the  erosion  and  attrition  of  coal,  ash 
and  clinker  passing  along  it  and  adhering  to  it  as  well  as 
attack  by  the  fireman's  slice  bar  while  he  endeavors  to 
break  off  lumps  of  clinker  and  molten  ash.  The  furnace 
lining  must  not  be  chemically  reactive  with  the  ash  and 
clinker  or  impurities  in  the  coal  (which  usually  have  low 
fluxing  temperatures)  otherwise  the  lining  will  surely  flux 
and  melt.  It  should  have  a  minimum  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction.  The  material  must  not  be  brittle 
or  it  will  crack  on  rapid  heating;  but  it  must  be  tough  so  as 
not  to  be  suscejitible  to  abuse.  It  should  not  be  too  porous 
otherwise  it  will  allow  air  to  flow  from  the  outside  into 
the  furnace ;  this  cool  air,  of  course,  lowers  the  furnace 
temperature,  wastes  heat  and  fuel,  may  cause  damage  to 
the  intenselj'  hot  boiler  heating  surfaces,  may  overtax  an 
already  overloaded  stack  and  hasten  the  spawling  of  the 
refractory  in  the  furnace.  The  flow  of  heat  from  the  in- 
side to  the  outside  should  be  a  minimum. 

Each  of  these  requirements  —  refractoriness,  physical 
strength,  surface  hardness,  low  expansion  and  contraction 
coefficient  over  a  wide  temperature  range,  low  heat  con- 
ductivity, imperviousness  to  air  —  is  of  vital  importance. 
These  characteristics  and  requirements  differ  so  widely 
that  no  one  material  can  meet  them  all.  Therefore,  fur- 
nace walls  and  settings  are  no  longer  made  up  of  one  ma- 
terial as  was  once  the  case  but  three,  four  or  more  materials 
are  used.  Each  serves  an  entirely  different  and  distinct 
purpose;  and  in  this  way  each  material  can  be  chosen  spe- 
cifically for  the  special  condition  it  must  meet. 

This,  in  brief,  explains  why  the  furnace  of  brick  or  even 
of  two  different  kinds  is  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is  the 
reason  why  the  modern  furnace  with  the  longest  life,  lowest 
upkeep  cosf  and  highest  thermal  efficiency  working  under 
the  extremely  severe  conditions  of  today  is  now  in  variably 
composed  of  three  and  sometimes  four  and  five  different 
materials. 

Typical  Furnace  Difficulties 
Most  furnace  troubles  originate  inside  the  furnace  and 
these,  in  turn,  contribute  to,  if  they  do  not  actually  cause 
those  that  take  place  on  the  outside.  Usually  the  trouble 
starts  at  the  joints  between  bricks.  Every  joint  is  a  weak- 
ness and  every  layer  of  cement  or  mortar  a  possible  source 
of  trouble.     It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why. 

Each  brick  expands  and  contracts  individually  accord- 
ing to  its  individual  characteristics  and  the  temperature  to 
which  it  i.»  subjected.  Bricks  differ  quite  widely  among 
themselve.«  in  shape,  size  and  ability  to  stand  up  under 
high  temperatures;  some  shrink  more  than  others  and 
some  never  reach  normal  size  again  after  heating.  Bricks 
that  are  not  true  to  size     and  shape  exert     a  side  thrust 
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against  adjacent  liricks.  Bricks  that  are  too  hard  are  often 
brittle  and  eraek  with  sudden  temperature  changes,  on 
account  of  internal  pressure  due  to  unequal  heating  or 
external  pressures. 

Consequently,  the  interior  surface  of  the  furnace  lininj; 
when  of  brick  may  be  smooth  and  liave  all  bricks  flush 
when  first  placed  into  service  but  it  soon  assumes  a  rough 
and  ragged  surface  to  the  fire  as  the  individual  bricks  work 
about  and  some  retire  and  others  tend  to  protrude  into 
the  furnace  chamber.  Those  bricks  that  are  most  exposed 
to  the  intense  heat  are  the  first  to  melt  at  the  corners  and 
edt'es.  As  they  wear  down,  other  bricks  gradually  pro- 
trude and  these  too  melt  so  that  an  endless  cycle  of  de- 
terioration goes   on. 

Tlic  cement  used  to  hold  the  bricks  together  is  a  source 
of  trouble  in  the  majority  of  furnaces  using  brick.  It  is 
an  important  factor  in  determining  the  strength  of  a  wall 
as  well  as  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  furnace  and  its 
life. 

The  layer  of  cement  must  necessarily  be  very  thin — the 
thinner  the  better.  On  cooling  after  being  heated,  it 
usually  shrinks  and  hardens.  This  weakens  the  joint,  of 
course,  and  leaves  voids  where  the  cement  was  originally. 
As  the  bricks  move  on  expanding  and  contracting,  more 
cement  i?  forced  out  from  between  the  joints  while  some 
of  it  melts  so  that  the  bricks  settle  down  and  many  of 
them  become  loose  while  others  jam.  One  commonly  finds 
bricks  that,  can  be  lifted  right  out  of  the  wall.  It  can 
readilv  be  seen  whv  the  brick-work  under  these  conditions 
is  short-lived  when  the  fireman  roughly  tries  to  dislodge 
adhering  clinker  from  loose  and  crumbling  brickwork.  As 
the  bricks  disintegrate  and  the  joints  between  bricks 
loosen  up,  more  and  more  air  tends  to  enter  the  furnace 
from  the  outside  and  the  greater  becomes  the  waste  of 
heat  from  excess  air. 

Troubles  with  brick  furnaces  can  be  reduced,  of  course, 
by  using  only  brick  that  is  true  to  size  and  shape  and  that 
runs  uniformly  as  to  material.  Further,  the  cement  must 
be  chosen  so  that  it  does  not  act  as  a  flux  for  the  brick 
and  that  it  has  as  close  as  possible  the  same  coefficient  of 
expansion  and  contraction  as  the  bricks  it  is  to  hold  to- 
gether. The  great  difficulty  with  brick,  however,  is  that 
bricks  in  one  consignment  will  vary  among  themselves.  It 
is  difficult  to  keep  sizes  uniform;  the  clay  used  may  come 
from  different  locations;  the  heat  treatment  may  differ  so 
that  some  of  the  bricks  are  more  porous,  more  brittle  or 
of  lower  strength  than  others.  Bricks  in  the  same  con- 
signment may  have  been  collected  from  different  batches 
that  have  passed  through  different  ovens  so  that  while 
nominally  the  same  brick  they  may  have  quite  different 
characteristics.  There  arc  many  opportunities  for  dif- 
ferences to  crec])  in,  and  every  difference  in  treatment 
and  manufacture  means  a  possible  source  of  trouble. 

At  best  brickwork  is  patchwork  where  not  only  the 
brick  but  the  cement  that  binds  them  and  the  men  that 
lay  them  are  variable  factors.  The  periodic  heating  and 
cooling  to  which  the  bricks  are  subjected  in  service  soon 
show  the  results.  As  a  furnace  may  require  from  several 
liundrcd  to  many  thousand  bricks  it  is  obvious  that  the 
opportunity  for  trouble  is  very  great. 

Troubles,  frequent  repairs,  comparatively  short  life  and 
liigh  upkeep  cost  are  inherent  to  the  brick  setting  and  the 
only  scientific  way  to  overcome  them  is  to  employ  a  one- 
piece  or  monolithic   furnace  lining. 

How  to  Solve  the  Furnace  Problem 

Since  experience  as  well  as  theory  show  that  the  joints 

ar.e  the  weakest  parts  of  the  entire  brick   lining  and   also 

the  chief  cause  of  trouble,  it  can  immediately  be  seen  that 

if  the  joints   can   be   eliminated   an   immense   advance   has 


been  made  toward  doing  away  with  furnace  troubles.  The 
elimination  of  joints  almost  entirely  is  probably  the  most 
radical  step  toward  longer  furnace  life  and  the  extension 
of  furnace  limitations  that  has  taken  place  in  a  long  time. 
This  explains  why  the  one-pice,  monolitliie  or  jointless 
lining  is  proving  such  a  success,  and  why  it  is  being  used 
especially  where  furnace  conditions  are  severe,  where  shut 
downs  for  replacements  must  be  minimized  and  where  high 
upkeep  costs  have  become  so  serious  as  to  compel  that 
combative  measures  be  adopted. 

With  the  monolithic  lining  there  are  no  joints.  There 
are  no  bricks.  The  lining  is  a  one-piece  lining  of  the  same 
material  that  after  the  first  heat  assumes  a  smooth,  tough 
stirfaee.  Tliere  are  no  protuding  parts  to  be  exposed  to 
the  heat,  to  form  the  nucleus  for  the  building  up  of  clinker 
masses  or  to  melt  down  and  cause  trouble  and  expense. 
There  are  no  joints  to  cause  weakness,  to  serve  as  chan- 
nels for  cold  air  to  enter  the  furnace;  no  bricks  to  loosen 
and  fall  out;  no  cement  to  fuse  and  disappear  and  no  un- 
equal expansion   and  contraction. 

The  one-piece,  jointless  lining  is  monolithic,  of  homo- 
geneous material  with  one  coefficient  of  expansion.  Ex- 
pansion and  contraction  occur  en  masse,  without  unequal 
strains  and  without  cracks.  There  is  no  chemical  action 
between  different  substances ;  it  all  behaves  alike  for  it  is 
all  of  the  same  substance.  The  lining  material  is  chosen 
for  its  ability  to  withstand  heat  and  furnace  conditions.  It 
is  a  refractory  used  as  a  refractory  where  the  requirements 
are  for  a  refractory,  so  that  all  the  troubles  that  do  occur 
with   the  brick  are  absent. 

When  a  one-piece  or  jointless  furnace  lining  is  used, 
the  rest  of  the  furnace  may  be  built  up  of  materials  that 
insulate,  that  is  keep  the  heat  in  the  furnace,  and  have 
the  strength  to  carry  whatever  load  may  be  applied. 
Usually  the  insulating  material  is  placed  next  to  the  re- 
fractory or  heat-resisting  material,  and  then  is  the  out- 
side brick  used  for  its  strength  as  a  support  and  protec- 
tion for  the  insulation  and  refractory.  Quite  often  the 
outer  brick  is  covered  with  an  impervious  paint  to  exclude 
air  from  seeping  through  the  brick.  As  the  jointless 
furnace  lining  seals  up  the  whole  inside  of  the  furnace, 
the  entry  of  air  through  it  is  further  prevented,  the  in- 
erea.se  in  combustion  efficiency  due  to  this  type  of  lining 
usually  results  in  an  increase  of  from  1  to  .3  per  cent  in 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  jointless  furnace  lining  by  doing  away  with  all  the 
inherent  defects  of  the  brick  setting  has  increased  the  life 
of  the  furnace  anywhere  up  to  .500  per  cent,  reducing  the 
cost  of  upkeep  proportionally.  It  has  enabled  boilers  to 
o|)erate  for  more  than  a  year  and  sometimes  for  two  years 
without  a  shut  down  for  furnacp  repairs  where  with  brick, 
a  new  lining  was  required  several  times  a  year.  It  has  in- 
creased combustion  efficiency  and  so  lowered  the  co.st  of 
fuel.  It  has  enabled  boiler  evaporation  to  be  increased 
economically  far  beyond  the  range  formerly  possible  witli 
economy. 

In  short,  the  elimination  of  joints  in  the  furnace  bv 
adopting  a  highly  refractory  one-piece  lining  without  any 
joints,  has  permitted  big  economies  to  be  brought  about 
and  at  the  same  time  has  extended  the  limitations  of  the 
furnace  enormously. 


People  read  newspapers,  books,  magazines,  and 
placards,  which  are  printed  on  about  three-sevenths 
of  all  paper  manufactured;  they  box  up  articles  in 
about  one-fourth  of  it;  wrap  purchases  in  one-seventh; 
write  and  typewrite  on  one-eighth ;  put  a  trifle  more 
Ihan  one-twentieth  of  it  into  buildings  and  upon  walls; 
:.'nd  use  the  remaining  one  himdredth  in  miscellaneoiL"! 
wars. 
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Sulphite  procecss.  The  process  where- 
by wood  chips  are  cooked  in  a  solu- 
tion of  bisulphite  of  lime,  with  heat 
and  pressure,  to  dissolve  the  non-fib- 
rous portions  and  produce  a  palp 
suitable  for  paper  making.  Spruce, 
balsam,  hemlock,  and  inferior  pines 
are  treated  by  this  process.  (See 
Mitscherlich.) 

Sulphite  Turpentine.     See  Cymene. 

Sulphur.  An  element,  tonic  weight  32.- 
07,  specific  gravity  1.95  to  2.05,  melt- 
ing point  about  120° C,  boiling  point 
445°C,  ignition  point  255°C.  Essential 
to  the  sulphite  pulp  industry  as  the 
source  of  its  cooking  liquor. 

Sulphur   Burner     See   Burner. 

Sulphur  Dioxide.  The  gas  produced  by 
burning  sulphur  in  air.  Formula  SO^ 
molecular  weight  64.07.  1  litre  weighs 
2,9268  grams.  Density,  2.2638  air  —  1). 
Dissolved  in  water  its  solution  is  sul- 
phurous acid.  Passed  into  lime 
water,  milk  of  lime,  or  water  in  con- 
tact with  limestone,  calcium  sulphite 
forms,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of 
the   gas   forming   bisulphite. 

Sulphur  Trioxide.  A  pungent  gas, 
SO  formed  by  oxidation  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  which  combines  with  water  to 
form  sulphuric  acid.  A  nuisance  in 
the  sulphite  pulp  mill.  (,Ste  Sulphuric 
Acid.) 

Sulphuric  Acid.  H^SO,,  also  called  oil 
of  vitriol.  A  powerful  corrosive 
liquid,  usually  sold  in  concentrated 
form.  Destroys  wood  by  abstracting 
water  from  the  cellulose  aggregate. 
When  diluted  is  actively  corrosive  on 
metals.  66°  acid  is  about  93  per  cent. 
H     SO  .      Forms    in    soluble    calcium 

2  1 

sulphite  in  the  pulp  mill. 
Sulphurous  Acid.     See  Sulphur  Dioxide 

Super  Heat.  Heat  applied  to  or  carried 
b.y  steam  in  e.xcess  of  the  heat 
normally  present  in  steam  at  cor- 
responding pressure.  Steam  cannot 
be  superheated  in  the  presence  of 
liquid   water. 

Super  Calender.  An  extra  calender 
usually  in  the  finishing  room,  for 
imparting  extra  finish  to  paper  in  the 
web.    (See    Calender.) 

S  V  R  Rectified  spirits  of  wine,  first 
letter  of  Latin  words.  Spiritus  vini 
rectificatus.      (See    Rectification.) 

Sweat  Roll.  A  cold  hollow  roll  about 
same  size  as  pony  roll,  at  end  of 
dryers  on  paper  machine  to  help  in 
carrying  sheet  over  calenders.  It 
helps  to  bring  the  moisture  in  the 
sheet  t'o  normal. 

Syphon.  A  device  by  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  is  applied  to 
cause  liquors  to  flow  in  pipes  over  ob- 
structions by  the  weight  of  an  unbal- 
anced portion  of  the  liquor  in  the 
lower,  or  longer,  leg  or  end  of  the 
system. 


T.  S. 


tub  sized   paper 


Two  Tower  System.  A  system  of  pre- 
paring sulphite  liquors  wherein  one 
tower  is  used  fjor  strong  Iiq\ior  and 
the  second  tower  for  week  liquor, 
using  the  excess  gas  from  the  strong 
acid  tower.-  By  properly  arranged 
piping  and  valves  the  two  towers  are 
interchangeable. 

Table  Bar.  The  bars  extending  along 
e.ach  side  of  the  Fourdrinier  part  and 
supporting  the  bearings  of  the  table 
rolls. 

Table  Rolls.  The  rolls  of  the  Fourdri- 
nier p.'vrt  placed  in  a  series  between 
the  breast  roll  and  the  couch  roll, 
supporting  the  paper  making  surface 
of  the  wire. 

Tachometer.  An  instrument  for  indi- 
cating speed  of  revolution.  One  is 
usually  attached  to  one  of  the  rolls 
at  the  dry  end  of  the  paper  machine 
and  indicates  the  speed  of  the  paper 
in  feet  per  minute. 

Tackle 

(1)  The    means    for    handling    heavy 
rolls  in   changing  wires,   etc. 

(2)  A    term    referring    in    general    to 
the  flybars  and  bedplate  in  a  heater. 

Tailings.  Refuse  knots  or  chips  in  a 
chemical  pulpmill,  or  rejected  mate- 
rial from  bull  screens  in  mechanical 
pulp  mills.  In  general  any  rfuse  or 
material  of  no  value,  or  rejects  at 
some   stage   of   manufacture. 

Tailngs  Screen.  A  screen  to  sort  the 
material  rejected  by  other  screens.  On 
occasion  this  may  contain  much  good 
stock,     which     is     thereby    recovered. 

Tail  Race.  The  channel  carrying  away 
the  water  discharged  from  the  draft 
tube  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
water   wheels. 

Tail  Rod.  A  rod  extending  upward 
from  the  piston  in  a  grinder  cylinder, 
serving  as  a  guide  to  the  piston  and 
the  pressure  foot. 

Talc.  A  mineral,  silicate  of  magnesia, 
often  called  soapstone.  It  is  very 
soft  and  when  well  ground  is  used  as 
a   filler    for   paper. 

Agalite  and  asbestine  are  trade  names 
for  fillers  prepared  from  similar  min- 
erals. 

Tamarack.       A    tree,     Larix      Lariclna, 

commonly  called  larch,  sometimes 
hackmatcak.  In  Quebec  "Epinette 
rouge."  A  conifer,  but  not  evergreen, 
yields  fair  pulp,  but  of  poor  color,  by 
all  processes  but  not  readily  bleached. 

Tank   System.    See   Tower   System 

Tannic  Acid.  An  organic  acid  obtained 
from  the  bark  and  wood  of  many 
trees,  such  as  the  oak,  hemlock  que- 
bracho. Used  as  a  test  for  animal 
size  in  paper. 

Tap 

(1)  To     enlarge    hole    in    metal,     by 
cutting    a    thread    therein. 

(2)  The  tool   used. 

(3)  To  draw   water  or  stock   from   a 
tank. 


(4 1      .\   small   valve   for   U-lling   water 
cii-   other   liquids  out  of  pipes. 

Target.  A  heavy  baffle  plate  of  bronze 
or  iron  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  blow  pit,  or  hung  suspended, 
against  which  the  pulp  strikes  as  it  is 
discharged  from  the  digester  through 
the  blowoff  pipe.  It  helps  to  open 
the  stock,  i.e.  to  bi'eak  up  the  chips 
which,  even  after  cooking,  retain  in 
a  large  measure  their  original  form. 

Temperature.     The    degree    to   "which 
substance   is  heated  or  cooled,   not  a 
measure   of   quantity. 
See    Thermometer 

Terra   Alba.     See  Calcium    sulphate 

Testers.     See  Ashcroft  and   Mullen 

Thermal  Units.  The  British  Thermal 
(B.  t.  u.)  is  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  water  at  63°  P.  through 
one  degree  Fahrenheit.  Its  mechan- 
ical equivalent  is  778  foot-pounds. 
The  calorie  (Cal.)  is  used  in  scienti- 
fic measurements.  It  is  the  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  one  gram  of  water  at 
17°  C.  one  degree  centigrade.  Its 
mechanical  equivalent  is  427  metrical 
grams. 

1    calorie    per   gram    is    equiivalent    to 
1,800   B.   t.   u.   per   pound. 
1    B.   t.   u.  =  251.99  calories 
1    calorie  =  0.003968    B.    t.    u. 
1    large   calorie    (Cal.)  =  1000    cal. 

Thermit.  A  process  of  welding  iron 
whereby  very  large  sections  can  be 
successfully  joined.  The  agent  is  a 
mixture  of  finely  ground  aluminum 
and  iron  oxide  mixed  in  such  propor- 
tions as   to  give   the  reaction. 


Fe  0,   -h   2  Al 


Al  0      - 


Fe. 


The  mass  is  ignited  in  a  crucible  and 
poured  into  the  specially  prepared 
mold  mound  the  point,  the  great  heat 
of  the  reaction  melting  the  iron  to  be 
repaired.  The  procedure  varies  with 
different   cases. 

Thermometer.  An  instrument  to  meas- 
ure the  temperature  of  bodies  usually 
accomplished  measuring  the  expansioii 
and  contraction  of  liquids  or  solids 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  Two 
scales  are  in  general  use  based  on  the 
bailing  and  freezing  points  of  water 
at  sea  level,  760  mm.  of  mercury  or 
14.697  lb.  per  square  inch  absolute 
pressure.  The  earlier  Fahrenheit  scale 
is  based  on  the  lowest  temperature 
that  Fahrenheit,  its  originator,  was 
able  to  secure.  This  he  called  zero, 
and  with  mercury  in  a  tube  he  noted 
the  expansion  or  rise  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  dividing  the  total  rise 
into  212  parts  or  degrees.  This  placed 
the  freezing  point  of  water  at  32°, 
thus  there  were  180  degrees  between 
freezing  and  boihng  points  of  water. 
The  later  Centigrade  scale,  fixed  the 
freezing  point  of  water  at  zero  and 
the  boiling  point  into  100  degrees, 
divides  the  distance  between  it  and 
Thus  the  relationship  between  Fah- 
renheit and  Centigrade  degrees  is  as 
100  Is  to  ISO  or  5  to  9.  Fahrenheit  is 
converted  to  Centigrade  by  subtract- 
ing 32,  dividing  by  9  and  multiplying- 
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by  5.  Centigrade  is  converted  to 
Fahrenheit  by  ddviding  by  5.  rrnilti- 
plying  by  9.  and  adding  32. 

Thickener.  Apparatus  for  increasing 
the  concentration  of  fluid  stocli  by 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  its  water. 
SeeDecker. 

Thiosulphuric  and  Thionic  Acids.  Acids 
sometimes  present  .in  ^ulP^ite  cook- 
ing liquors,  which  due  to  the  influence 
of  heat  on  the  solutions,  are  broken 
dow^  toward  the  end  of  the  digestion 
yielding  sulphur  trioxide.  sulphur  di- 
oxide and  free  sulphur. 

Third  Hand.  The  third  '-ef^^^^.^f 
a  paper  machine  crew  Hi^  duties 
are  generally  to  attend  the  winders 
and  dry  end  of  the  machine  under 
The  second  hand.  On  small  machines 
he  may  be  the  junior  member  and 
llo  tend  broke  and  do  the  oiling. 

^IrTrt::^^'^^  rotated  against 

^  the    felt    t^    loosen    adhering    ftbre 

which  is  washed  off  by  an  accom- 

<,r  a' -S  Ssert^the  pi-eum- 

^  ina^  "reatment    of    rags    whereby 

the  dust  is  taken  out. 

Three    Tower    System.     In    some    sul- 

»,7,t   niills   a   third   tower   is   used   to 

"^       ,       Ip    eases    relieved    from    the 

^^°'tPr    durSg    the    cooking    opera- 

down  of  one  of  the  others. 

';Tr  A^  arrangement   Whereby   a  ron 

having  a  sliding  bearing  is  control 

fed  by  weights   acting   against   the 

pull    of    the    felt    running    over    it, 

thus  keeping  it  taut. 

(2)     An    idler    pulley,    pressing    on    a 

belt. 

Sulphur  dioxide  in  water  w-ithoi 
without  the  addition  of  bisulphites  of 
lime  or  nvagesia. 
Tin.  Tin  salt -tin  crystals  -  stannot.s 
chloride,  used  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain dyestuffs   in  coloring  paper. 

Tintometer.  An  instrument  foj-  ^°nj- 
paring  and  recording  numerically  the 
color  values  of  surfaces  and  liquids 
Lovibond's  tintometer  uses  slips  of 
standard  yellow,  red  and  blue  glass  of 
varying  depths  of  color  which  may  be 
superimposed  to  get  composite  values 
of  transmitted  light. 

Also   Ives   Tintphotometer. 

Tissue.  Very  thin  paper  in  many  vari- 
eties, usually  unsized,  nearly  transpa- 
rent, so-called  originally  not  from  its 
texture  but  from  its  use  in  separating 
the   folds   of  fine   silk   tiseuo. 


Titration.  The  act  of  running  a  stand- 
ard solution  from  a  burette  in  deter- 
mining the  strengtli  of  a  solution,  as 
cooking   liquor. 

Toilet  Paper.  Verj'  thin  usually  It  G. 
papers  put  up  in  packets  of  cut  pieces 
or  in  rolls  with  or  without  perfora- 
tions. 

Top-Sized.      See  tub-sized 

Tour.  The  portion  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  during  which  workers  are  on 
duty.  In  a  two  shift  day,  work  is 
usually  seven  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  for  day, 
usually  seven  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  for  day 
tour,  and  from  6  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M.  for 
the  night  tour.  The  three  shift  day 
is  divided  into  equal  tours  of  eight 
.hours  each.  The  terms  also  infers 
the  weekly  rotation  in  consecutive  or- 
der   (usually    pronounced    "Tower".) 

Tower\  System.  In  sulphite  mills  the 
production  of  liquor  in  towers  con- 
taining limestone,  as  contrasted  with 
the  milk  of  lime  or  tank  system.  In 
the  tower  sj-stem  the  burner  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  foot  of  a  tower  filled  with 
limestone  over  which  water  is  trick- 
ling. In  the  milk  of  lime  system  the 
gases  are  drawn  or  forced  through 
tanks   of  milk  of  lime. 

Tracheids.  The  wood  fibers  of  conife- 
rous trees,  such  as  spruce  and  fir, 
characterized  by  curiously  pitted  cells 
readily  detected  in  chemical  pulp 
when  examined  under  the  microscope. 

Tracing.  Paper  rendered  transparent 
for  tracing  purposes  by  being  soaked 
in  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of 
Canada  balsam,  turpentine  and  a  trace 
of  vegetable  oil,  and  then  hung  up 
until  dry. 

Transfer.  Paper  used  for  the  transfer 
of  colored  pictures  and  designs  to  tin 
vessels  and  boxes  used  for  p.acking 
food  and  condiments.  The  paper  is 
first  surfaced  with  starch  and  then 
coated  with  gum  or  dextrine.  The 
coating  mixture  is  such  as  will  read- 
ily strip  from  the  paper.  When  put 
down  on  lithographic  stones  and  the 
back  dampened  all  the  ink  of  the 
transfer  is  left  on  the   stone. 

Trap.  A  device  for  preventing  steam 
waste  or  for  sealing  a  pipe  as  in  the 
f.amiliar  gooseneck  curve  used  under 
sinks.    See  steam  trap. 

Travel.  The  extreme  distance  covered 
by  any  reciprocating  piece  of  machin- 
ery. 

Triple  Effect.  An  evaporator  which 
removes  vapours  from  liquids  by  ex- 
IJosIng  them  in  succession  to  three 
descending  conditions  of  he.at,  usually 
the  first  effect  is  under  pressure,  the 
second  effect  under  little  or  none,  and 

the  third  effect  under  vacuum.  The 
heat  of  the  liquor  under  descending 
pressures    or    vacua    is    sufficient    to 


cause  vaporization  in  the  next  unit, 
or  effect. 

Triplex 

(1>  Paper  surfaced  with  three  colors 
used  for  tickets  and  wrappers; 
term  also  applied  to  stiff  paper 
composed  of  a  middle  surfaced  on 
either   side   with   colored   papers. 

(2)  A  plunger  pump  having  three 
pistons    (simplex,    duplex). 

Tripoli 

(1)  Esparto  grass  coming  from  Tri- 
poli, Northern  Africa.  Inferior  to 
Spanish    grass. 

(2)  A  fine  natural  material  used  for 
polishing  purposes. — Kieselguhr,  di- 
atomaceous    earth,    silex. 

Trotters  (or  bumpers).  The  p.arts  of 
the  mechanism  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  cams  or  knockers,  operate 
the  diaphragm  of  flat  screens  or  im- 
parts movement  or  vibration  to  the 
cylinder  or  vat  in  some  types  of  rotary 
screens. 

Trough.  Sec  washer  trough.  Generally 
any  narrow  tank  of  which  length  is 
the    principal    dimension. 

Tub.  A  tank — frequently  refers  to  a 
beater,  also  to  a  sizing  vat,  hence 
"tub  sizing". 

Tube  Papers.  Soft  unsized  papers, 
made  with  a  gooa  percentage  of  rag, 
for  making  tubes  or  spools  on  which 
the  yarn  for  spinning  machines  is 
wound. 

Tub -Sized.  Paper  was  originally  and 
is  now  at  times  sized  by  dipping  into 
a  vat  or  tub  of  animal  size,  in  dis- 
tinction from  engine  sizing,  when  the 
size  is  mixed  in  the  pulp.  Tub  sizing 
is  often  referred  to  as  top  sizing.  The 
effect  is  obt.ained  on  the  paper  ma- 
chine by  placing,  a  vat  (tub)  and  lolls 
at  a  point  in  the  dryer  part  about  two 
thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  wet 
end.  The  dried  sheet  is  carried 
through  the  vat  and  squeezed  be- 
tween rollers  being  afterwards  loft 
dried,  or  pressed  over  the  remaining 
dryers. 

Turmeric.  A  chemical  test  paper  pre- 
pared by  soaking  filter  paper  in  an 
extract  of  turmeric  root.  Used  foi- 
detecting  traces  of  alkali. 

Twaddell's    Hydrometer    Scale.      (Tw.) 

Used    for    <neasuring    the    density    of 

liquids    heavier   than    water. 

Reducing  Tw.  degrees  to  specific  grav- 

5T   -t-   1000 

ity  use  this  formula  S  =  

1000 
or     to     Baunie     degrees     use    this    — 
145T 

B5    =     This    instrument    is 

200   -l-T 
most    frequently    used    in    soda    pulp 
mills  and  for  bleach  liquors.     See  hy- 
drometer. 

(To   be   continued.) 


A  FORESTER'S  EXPERIMENT 

A  forest  ranger  of  nputc  lias  ijivcn  the  Canadian  Fores- 
try .Association  a  unique  jiroof  of  the  great  danger  of 
lighted  cigarettes  in  or  near  the  forest.  As  a  means  of 
getting  information  on  the  number  of  fires  than  can  be 
started  bj'  cigarettes  along  the  trail,  he  covered  a  distance 
of  a  mile  dropping  at  intervals  twenty  lighted  cigarettes. 


Nineteen  of  them  were  found  to  have  .set  small  fires,  all 
of  which  of  course  were  immediately  extinguished.  The 
experiment  was  conducted  in  a  dry  peat  country.  The 
ordinary  smokei;  little  suspects  tlie  lurking  danger  in  the 
woods.  Hundreds  of  the  worst  forest  fires  recorded  in 
Canada  this  year  have  been  due  to  the  evil  habit  of 
tossing  away  lighted  tobacco. 


Au'Mist   :!,   1922 
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Presented  Drydcn  Saftey  Shield 

The  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  tlie  trophies  of  tlie 
1921  Competition  to  the  management  and  employees  of 
the  Drydcn  Paper  Comjiany  on  tlie  evening  of  July  11th, 
l)y  Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  secretary  and  engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Papir  Makers'  Safety  Association,  was 
appropriately  celebrated  liy  tlie  iuilding  of  a  smoker  in 
the   paper   mill   hall. 

The  celebrants  foregathered  at  8.30  and  for  the  first 
hour  were  engaged  with  cards  and  other  social  games.  At 
half  past  nine  Mr.  J.  B.  Bcvcridge  introduced  Mr.  Cos- 
tigane,  .saying  that  congratulations  for  the  creditable  show- 
ing made  by  the  Drydcn  Paper  Coiii])any  were  due  to  tlie 
employees   rather  than   to   the  management. 

In  presenting  the  flag  and  turning  over  the  shiild  into 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Harry  Davidson  who  had  been  sc 
leeted  to  receive  them  on  behalf  of  the  employees,  with  his 
congratulations,  Mr.  Costigane  pointed  out  that  the  sjilen- 
did  shield  was  mounted  on  wood  sawn  from  a  beam  of  the 
old  Don  \^alley  mill  near  Toronto — the  first  jiapcr  mill 
in  Ontario. 

Presentation  Address 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends: — I  need  hardly  s.iy  liow 
pleased  I  am  to  be  present  to-day.  I  have  been  looking 
forward  all  during  the  year  to  the  event  which  is  now 
taking  place  and  to  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  eon 
gratulate  the  winners  of  one  of  the  shields  and  flags  on 
their  good  record  during  the  year  15)21.  You  will  possibly 
appreciate  your  efforts  more  when  I  give  you  figures  of 
accidents  in  your  group  during  that  year. 

As  you  know,  the  mills  competing  were  divided  into 
two  groups,  A  and  B,  A  including  all  milLs  employing  200 
and  up  and  B  all  mills  employing  under  200  people.  The 
idea  behind  this  was  to  make  the  competition  as  equal  as 
possible.  It  would  not  have  been  fair,  for  example,  for 
mills  like  your  own  to  compete  with  small  mills  employing 
20  to  30  men,  as  the  hazards  in  the  large  mills  are  much 
greater  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  departments  and 
the  more  varied  operations.  You  are  the  winners  of 
group  A  with  a  .score  of  non-fatal  accidents  involving  lost 
time  amounting  to  .374  days  which  is  equal  to  2.31  days 
lost  time  per  full  time  worker.  When  I  tell  you  that  in 
your  group  the  total  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  was 
96.5  involving  lost  time  amounting  to  17,148  days,  equal 
to  3.7  days  lost  time  per  full  time  worker,  and  that  ex- 
cluding 0)  fatal  accidents.  Your  record,  therefore  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole  group  is  good,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  your  record  during  the  current  year  will  be  much 
better." 

Mr.  Davidson  received  the  beautiful  .silk  Canadian  flag 
with  its  appropriate  inscription,  with  a  brief  but  well  ex- 
pressed and  appropriate  address,  after  which  Mr.  Costi- 
gane resumed  his  address  as  follows : — 

"This  accident  prevention  work  has  now  got  beyond  the 
missionary  stage,  nevertheless  it  might  be  worth  while 
mentioning  some  of  the  things  that  go  to  make  success.  I 
am  not  much  given  to  quoting  Scripture  nor  do  I  wish  to 
appear  in  the  role  of  preacher,  a  role  for  which  I  have 
not  the  slightest  qualification,  but  if  you  will  pardon  me 
I  will  quote  one  text  which  I  think  aptly  applies  to  ac- 
cident prevention,  viz  —  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper.^" 

Safety  campaigns  have  been  started  in  many  industries, 
some  have  met  with  great  success  while  others  have  been 
failures.  An  analysis  of  the  failures  reveals  the  fact  that 
a  fundamental  psychological  element  was  absent,  and  that 
.■ibsent  element  was  a  sense  of  personal  responsibilitv  for 
the  other  fellow's  safety.  Many  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  create  a  perfect  record,,  and  the  record  spoiled  by  the 


thoughtlessness  of  some  individual  in  regard  to  the  safety 
of  a  brother  employee.  I  have  from  time  to  time  met  men 
whose  idea  of  safety  could  he  summed  U])  by  the  ])hrase, — 
'1  will  watch  my  stc)),  let  the  other  fellow  look  after  his.' 
In  accident  prevention  work  wc  find  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful an'  in  plants  where  the  unselfish  principle  of  look- 
ing after  the  other   fellow's  safety  is  |)ut   into  practice. 

There  are  thoughtless  acts  committed  everv  day  which 
.ire  in  the  nature  of  a  crime,  if  not  legally  so  described, 
then  most  decidedly  moral  crimes.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
man  who  to  save  himself  a  little  trouble,  nails  the  elevator 
■-.•'.fety  gate  in  an  U))  position  and  then  jiroceeds  to  tak(;  the 
elc\ator  to  some  other  floor.  That  man  to  my  mind  is 
committing  a  crime,  and  if  through  his  carelessness  or 
laziness  some  one  else  is  injured  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  man '  who  h-ft  the  elevator  shaft  unguarded.  I 
could  give  you  iiuincnius  instances  of  guard.s  being  re- 
moved and  gc.irs  .ind  liclts  left  exposed  to  trap  the  un- 
wary, and  recite  ni.iny  accidents  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  someone  else,  all  of  which  would  serve  to  illustrate 
the  truth  that  no  one  can  shirk  the  rcsjionsibility  of  bein"- 
Ills   brother's   keeper. 

'I'here  is  another  asjieet  of  a  competition  such  .as  is  now 
going  on  in  our  industry,  .ind  that  is  the  sporting  aspect.  I 
li.iM  111)  (loiiht  viui  have  .ill  .at  one  time  or  another  partic- 
i|).ited  in  such  g;iiiics  as  baseball,  football,  hockey,  etc., 
and  when  jilaying  matches  striven  all  you  could  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  your  own  side.  Suppose  in  one  of  tho.se 
games  one  of  your  players  by  carelessness,  selfishness  or 
stupidity  committed  a  fault  as  a  result  of  which  the  whole 
team  was  penalized.  What  would  you  think  of  him.?  I 
guess  the  other  players  on  the  team  would  feel  sore  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  errors  of  his  ways  to 
the  culi^rit  and  possibly  in  language  more  forcible  and 
picturesque  than  I  would  be  permitted  to  use  from  this 
platform.  If  such  is  the  attitude  towards  a  tran.sgressor 
in  a  game  of  amusement  why  should  not  the  same  attitude 
be  adopted  in  a  competition  for  the  best  accident  record, 
when  the  saving  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  men  and  women 
is  the  prize  at  stake? 

1  venture  to  say  that  if  all  the  employees  in  the  Drydcn 
Paper  Company,  from  the  General  Manager  down,  play 
the  game  in  this  competition,  the  result  at  the  end  of  1922 
will  be  both  astonishing  and  gratifying.  I  wish  you  suc- 
ees.s." 

The  address  was  received  with  marked  and  serious  at- 
tention. 

In  the  entertainment  which  followed  (with  Mr.  F.  M 
Offer  acting  as  M.  C.)  the  good  fellowship  maintained 
among  the  employees  of  the  Company,  staff  included,  gave 
one  an  inkling  of  the  reason  for  the  Dryden  mill  occupyino- 
first  place  in  the  safety  competition.  Such  good  feliow*^ 
ship  could  not  exist  without  each  man  having  a  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow;  and  such  fellowship 
cannot  but  militate  against  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  in  matters  affecting  the  safety  of  life  or  limb 
of  his  brother.  W^e  are  indeed  our  brother's  keeper,  as 
Mr.   Costigane   said. 

Several  boxing  bouts  were  staged  during  the  evening 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience.  E.  Payne  in  con- 
test with  Messrs.  Kine  and  Fergusson,  seemed  easily  the 
favourite  with  the  book  makers. 

Two  young  Scandinavian  aspirants  gave  a  real  exhibi- 
tion of  what  can  be  accomplished  if  you^ don't  care  whether 
you  get  slugged  or  not,  retiring  on  the  call  of  time  in  o-ory 
triumph^  An  Overture  and  several  classic  selections'  by 
Harry  Gammon,  organist  of  St.  Luke's  Church;  songs  by 
Mr.  Lewis  of  .screen  fame;  and  Messrs.  Payne,  Kine  and 
Howarth  m  old-time  favorites  created  the  proper  atmos- 
phere  for      Dear  Old   Dryden",   "Old   King   Cole"  to   the 
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200th  attenuation,  and  a  new  song  by  the  Bard  of  Dryden. 
Excellent  refreshments  were  served,  and  the  evening  voted 
a   huge  sueeess  hy  the  participants. 

I'lie  flag  presented  will  remain  the  property  of  the  re- 
cipients for  all  time,  the  shield  only  during  such  years  as 
first  i)osition  is  attained. 

British  Trade  News 

America  s  Views  of  Post-War  —  Losses  in  England 


(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 
London.  .luly  8,  1922.  —  Not  a  little  surprise  is  c"used 
in  papcrmaking  circles  by  an  article  which  appear.s  in  the 
commercial  supplement  of  the  "Times"  here  from  the  pen 
of  H.  J.  Berger,  the  editor  of  "The  Pa})er  Tradj  .lournal" 
in  New  York.  He  makes  the  startling  statement  that  the 
losses  in  British  papermaking  are  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  have  had  to  be  met  by  the  makers  in  America. 
It  is  quite  evident  Mr.  Berger  has  not  closely  followed  the 
trend  of  events  in  England — particulars  of  which  have 
been  set  out  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada" 
from  time  to  time — or  he  would  not  make  any  comparison. 
The  difference  between  the  two  countries  during  and  since 
the  war  is  that  while  one  was  making  money  and  lendi  ig 
out  money,  the  other  country  was  fighting  for  its  existence 
on  the  face  of  the  map  and  running  to  anj'  nation  from 
whom  money  could  be  borrowed.  Leaving  the  black  pe- 
riod of  the  war  out  altogether — because  there  was  not  as 
much  as  a  piece  of  paper  to  wrap  a  pound  of  soap  up  in 
the  stores  and  shops  in  England — it  is  interesting  to  look 
at  events  since  the  Armistice.  Before  Mr.  Berger's  article 
appeared  in  I,ondon.  Mr.  C.  R.  Seddon,  on  June  23  last 
in  his  annual  address  to  tlie  Federation  of  Papermakers, 
as  President,  said,  inter  alia,  "The  prosperity  which  arose 
after  the  Armistice  owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
commodities  irrespective  of  cost  was  short  lived,  and 
nothing  has  been  more  astounding  than  the  mistaken  view 
that  an  era  of  unlimited  prospep^ity  had  set  in.  Labor  de- 
manded increased  wages,  witli  tlie  result  that  prices  forth- 
with rose  to  a  point  which  nullified  the  increase  and  re- 
sulted in  a  decreased  demand.  The  whole  world  has  be- 
come impoverished  by  the  war.  We  have  raised  a  national 
debt,  which  now  hangs  upon  our  enterprise  like  a  mill- 
stone, and  makes  a  call  upon  our  industry  which  dispels 
the  hope  of  high  wages  and  short  hours  unless  and  until 
the  produce  of  industry  by  concentration  of  effort,  by  co- 
o])eration  of  energy,  and  by  increase  of  output  gives  a 
margin  of  profit  out  of  which  these  desirable  objects  may 
be  provided.  Owing  to  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of 
the  nations,  there  will  be  a  greater  competition  to  supply 
a  less  demand,  which  will  without  doubt  result  in  lower 
prices.  It  is  contended  by  labor  that  high  wages  give  a 
greater  purchasing  power  and  consequently  assist  trade, 
and  every  employer  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
complying  with  this  argument;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are 
dependent  for  our  supplies  upon  other  countries  than  our 
own  and  the  unavoidable  law  of  international  competition 
brings  us  back  to  the  market  value  of  our  own  products. 
Industry  can  only  stand  the  wages  which  the  product  of 
industry  can  yield,  and  when  a  business  ceases  to  pav  it 
ceases  altogetlier  and  the  obvious  consequence  is  unem- 
ployment." 

What  About  Taxation? 

This   is  only  one  element  set  out  by  a  man  who  knows 

what  he  is  speaking  about.     When  the  Armistice  or  "cease 

fire"   call    sounded   —  the   workers   of   the    British    paper 

mills   were   in   France  and  Belgium   fighting  and   the   few 


mills  o))cn  and  running  were  lucky  with  a  staff  of  .50  to  60 
p.e.  England  then  had  to  trust  to  U.  vS.  A.  and  other  places 
to  subsidise  pa[)er  supplies.  After  the  Armistice  there  was 
an  artificial  domestic  demand,  which  Mr.  Seddon  ably 
deals  with  in  one  element,  but  he  has  not  dealt  with  the 
heavv  taxation  —  Government  and  local :  incidentally  to 
help  pay  back  what  was  borrowed  from  America — which 
British  papermakers  had  to  grin  at  and  bear.  Imagine  the 
lonstrrnation  there  would  be  in  America  if  the  Govern- 
ment or  ta.x  collector  walked  into  the  mills  and  said  "your 
|)rofits  are  80  p.e.  over  and  above  1913,  we  take  70  p.e.  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  the  war — and  the  money  borrowed 
from  England.""  That  was  the  state  of  things  in  England 
— and  we  are  not  out  of  the  wood  yet. 

Again,  slapped  on  the  head  of  excessive  taxation  came 
strikes  in  labor  circles.  When  the  mills  were  being  re- 
opened, or  being  replenished,  railroad  men  declined  to 
work,  coal  miners  followed,  and  then  the  engineers.  In 
some  parts  revolution  broke  out.  These  "incidentals"  oc- 
curred in  the  "period  of  prosperity",  after  the  Armistice, 
when  LT.  S.  A.  was  buying  pulp  cheaper  than  any  English 
mill.  Added  to  these  set-backs  were  high  railroad  rates, 
insurances,  and  rates  for  Government  insurances  on  men 
employed  in  mills  who  earned  less  than  £5  a  week  were 
increased  for  the  millowners  to  pay.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  paper  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  not  being 
run  in  ;i  land  of  "milk  and  honey"  —  as  some  people 
imagine. 

Dumping  Market  of  the  World 

Further,  the  tariff  walls  of  America  protect  America. 
England  is  a  free  country.  When  the  Armistice  ended  the 
British  ))a()er  mill  owners  started  putting  their  house  in 
order.  In  addition  to  a  poor  domestic  demand,  heavy 
taxation,  unsettled  labor  coiiditions,  and  the  costs  of  the 
war  to  face — with  high  bank  rates — there  arose  the  great 
question  of  dumping.  In  the  British  market,  month  by 
month,  tons  of  cheap  pa[)er  was  dumped  into  English  ports 
and  sold  at  a  price  which  no  British  mill  could  dream  of 
turning  it  out  at,  and  out  of  48,000  employees  usually  en- 
gaged in  tlie  paper  mills  2.5,000  were  totally  unemployed 
and  16,1.53  were  on  short  working  hours.  This  was  due 
to  paper  dumped  from  U.  S.  A.,  Finland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  As  a  consequence  British  makers 
reduced  their  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  and  kept 
the  machinery  running  for  the  sake  of  oiling  it.  Does  any 
sane  person  think  such  conditions  prevailing  were  paying 
paper  mills?  Had  America  such  "dreadnoughts"  to  batter 
down.^  Someone  may  say:  "but  the  British  had  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Dominions  and  India!"  No;  the  temporary 
closing  of  the  markets  in  India  and  the  Dominions  owing 
to  financial  stringency  cut  off  the.  chief  export  market  of 
the  British  mills,  but  this  was  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  falling  off  in  home  production  due  to  the  increased 
imports.  .\nd  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  news))rint,  but  to  all  classes  of  paper  —  news- 
print, in  fact,  was  worse  off  than  any  of  the  products, 
because,  owing  to  the  depreciated  rate  of  exchange,  Ger- 
many could  buy  jnilp  in  Finland  at  a  price  which  no  Brit- 
isher could  and,  with  the  assistance  of  cheap  labor  and  a 
Government  subsidy,  dump  their  newsprint  in  London  at 
a  price  which  no  American,  let  alone  a  British  mill  man, 
could  ever  dream  of.  But  this  is  but  a  minor  stage  in 
many  of  the  difficulties  some  of  the  English  mills  had  to 
fight. 

Let  it  he  known  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
faced  with  such  obstacles  and  taxation  as  the  British 
paper  industry  has  to  endure  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Take 
awav  the  taxation  and  we  would  be  in  a  Heavenly  land, 
because  we  could  meet  the  dumping;  take  awav  the  dump- 
ing and  we  will  fight  the  other  obstacles.     ' 
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'  Mr.  Cidi-jir  I'.  Steel.-,  loniierl y  j;eiierMl  iii,-uin!ier  o(  tlx' 
Canatlian  Kxjxirt  Pai)er  Company,  was  in  Montreal  last 
week. 

V  pioneer  in  tlie  niannfaeture  of  pu\p  in  Canada  in  tlu' 
person  of  Mr.  Andre  S.  Delislc  died  in  Montreal  on  July 
27,  aged  80  years.  He  was  at  one  time  owner  of  a  small 
mroiindwood  mill  at  St.  Jerome  wliieli  was  aecpiired  by  ,1. 
C.  Wilson,  Montreal,  and  reeonstructed.  Mr.  Delisle 
retired  from  business  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wark,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company's  mill,  Cap  Madeleine,  is  reported  to  have 
acquired  the  franehise  of  the  Valleyfield  Club  of  the  East- 
ern Canada  baseball  League.  The  game  will  be  played  at 
Cap  Madeleine,  where  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company 
owns  a  fine  ground,  with  stands,  etc. 

William  Bob,  employed  at  the  Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Com- 
pany, Limited  at  Thorold  was  almost  instantly  killed  July 
24th.  He  was  working  at  dry  end  of  the  machine  when 
he  slipped  and  his  right  arm  was  caught  in  the  reels  draw- 
ing arm  and  shoulder  in  and  injuring  the  chest  and  lungs. 

Bob  was  a  Rumanian  by  birth  and  had  served  overseas 
in  the  Canadian  Forces.  He  was  twenty-six  years  old  and 
had  been  with  the  Beaver  Wood  Company  five  years. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  are  having 
plans  prepared  for  an  extension  to  the  main  building  of 
their  Cornwall,  Canada,  plant,  to  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  business.  The  plant  now  has  an  output  of  60 
tons  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  per  day,  and  50  tons  of 
paper.  The  company  manufactures  all  its  raw  material. 
The  management  reports  that  the  export  business  of  the 
company  is  picking  up  in  a  most  encouraging  way,  and 
paper  is  now  being  shipped  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  Great  Britain.  The  domestic  demand  is 
also  better. 

As  a  direct  result  of  a  short  but  very  violent  storm  which 
struck  La  Tuque  about  noon  on  Saturday  the  22nd.  Mr. 
.Terry  Dion,  foreman  in  the  lumber  yard,  has  now  passed 
to  Iris   long  rest. 

It  appears  that  the  storm  broke  down  a  power  line, 
carrying  about  2,300  volts,  in  the  lumber  yard,  and  the 
unfortunate  man,  seeing  the  wire  on  the  ground  attempted 
to  move  it  out  of  harm's  way,  with  his  bare  hands,  and 
received  the  full  force  of  the  current,  and  dropped  im- 
mediatelv. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  TO  JAPAN 

Tokyo,  July  3.  — The  publishers  of  sonic  of  Japau's 
largest  iieAvspapers,  led  by  M.  Ota.  vice-president  and 
active  director  of  the  Tokyo  Hoclii  Shimbun,  have  re- 
belled against  the  increased  price  of  newsprint  in  the 
Japanese  market  and  have  begun  ordering  from  Can- 
ada a  stock  which  they  say  is  better  in  quality  and 
lower  in  price  than  the  native  product.  Mr.  Ota,  vrho 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  Hochi 
Shimbun,  for  many  mouths  has  been  waging  war 
against  the  paper  barons.  Today  lie  said  that  the  pros- 
pects for  the  newspapers  winning  the  contest  are 
good. 

Japanese  joui'nals  use  a  grade  ef  newsprint  inferior 
to  that  in  general  use  in  the  LTnited  States  so  that 
substitution  of  a  cheaper  Japanese  stock  is  imprac- 
tical.    The  current  quotation  on  the  stock  which  the 
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Canadian   mills    have    underbid    this    prii 

paper  laid  down  in  Tokyo. 

Tnitial  ordei's  have  been  received  ali-eady  by  the 
Ilochi,  the  Tokyo  Asahai  and  the  0.saka  Mainich. — 
lor  and  Publisher. 


$2,000,000  DAM  ON  LAKE  KENOGAMI 

The  provincial  cabinet  will  be  called  upon  in  tile  course 
of  the  next  few  weeks  to  decide  upon  the  construction  of 
a  $2,000,000  dam  on  Lake  Kenogami,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  reservoir.  Tlie  Quebec  Streams  Commission 
has  already  been  ap))roaclied  on  the  subject  and  the  report 
is  now  before  Hon.  Mr.  Mereier,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  and  will  be  presented  by  him  to  his  colleagues. 
Provisions  have  been  made  in  a  recent  statute  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1,800,000  on  this  dam,  but  the  matter  was 
deferred   for   final   decision. 

J.  E.  Dubuc  stated  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  as- 
suring the  compbte  development  of  tliat  region  of  the 
province. 

"The  parish  of  St.  Cyriae,"  lie  said,  "situated  on  the 
Lake,  w'ill  iiave  to  be  wiped  out  and  tiiis  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $600,000. 

"It  will  assure,  however,  long  employment  to  1,000 
men  in  tlie  city  of  Chieoutimi  and  to  another  thousand  in 
the  same  district,  who  for  three  montlis  of  the  year  are 
left  unemjiloyed  on  account  of  the  closing  down  of  some 
of  the  mills  due  to  lack  of  jiower.  It  would  enormously  in- 
crease the  production  of  pulp.  The  dam  would  give  a  per- 
manent supply  of  70,000  additional  horse-power,  3.5,000 
of  which  would  affect  the  Chieoutimi  river  and  the  same 
quantity  the  Riviere  au  Sable." 

The  present  level  of  the  water  is  eight  feet  and  it  would 
rise  to  2-3  as  the  result  of  this  construction." 

It  is  reliably  stated  that  the  work  will  be  started  this 
fall  and  completed  by  September,  1923.  The  usual  guar- 
antees in  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the  dam  will  be  given. 
The  industrial  enterprises  carried  on  in  this  territory  will 
all  be  beneficiallv  affected  bv  this  work. 


COAL  SITUATION  BEGINNING  TO  TIGHTEN 

With  the  strike  now  three  months  old,  the  situation 
gives  indication  of  tightening,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  anthri^cite  supply  for  the  winter.  There 
is  a  small,  but  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  bitu- 
minous coal  being  mined,  but  the  amount  does  not 
equal  the  normal  consumption.  The  paper  industry's 
dependence  upon  water  for  power  has  relieved  the 
paper  manufacturer  of  some  of  the  anxiety  lelt  in 
other  industries,  but  they  are  paying  liigher  prices 
for  the  new  coal  they  are  able  to  secure. 
—Bulletin  Am.  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 


W^indsor.  July  21  — For  a  consideration  in  excess  of 
|;2,Ono.0O0  the  Detroit  Journal  has  sold  its  title  and 
good  will  to  the  Detroit  News,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  both  papers  today.  The  Journal 
was  founded  in  1883,  and  at  the  time"  of  the  sale  was 
owned  by  a  syndicate  of  four  prominent  Detroiters. 
The  la.st  issues  were  published  today.  -The  merger 
leaves  only  one  morning  and  two  evening  papers  in 
Detroit,  a  city  of  more  than  1,000,000  population. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A.  —  Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 

Materials  and  Finished  Product 

A-1  Value  for  Paper  Makng  of  the  Bark  of  Baobab. 
1,  >rATK()I)  and  V.  MOHKAH.  Rev.  Gen.  Industrie 
Textile,  vi.  2:i-24.  27-2.^.  (1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  1315, 
(April  20,  1922).  The  fibers  afU'r  ciicrfietic  rarding, 
with  or  witliout  i-ettiiij--,  .vield  a  iiiatriial  whidi  api)ears 
to  have  a  5?eiioral  application  in  the  eordage  and  textile 
industries  The  examination  so  far  reveals  a  sreat 
amount  of  tannin  in  the  fiher.  ash  13.2%,  of  which  more 
than  half  is  eahdum  earbonate,  ether  extract  0.56  A, 
lijiiiin  35'/',  eellnloscnot  more  than  51.0%  with  notable 
amounts  of  oxycelluloses  and  met hoxyeelluloses,  which 
lessen  its  value  as  a  source  of  paper.  -A.P.-O. 

A-1  Value  for  Paper  Making-  of  the  bark  of  Boabab. 
I;  MATKOI)  and  V.  MoKKAI'.  Rev.  Gen.  Industrie 
Textile,  vi,  37-39,  (1921);  Chcm,  Abs.,  xvi,  1504,  (May 
10,  1922).  The  results  of  an  elaborate  microehenueal 
examination  are  reported.  The  pulp  yielded  33%  of 
l)aper  which  was  rough,  very  white  with  a  pearly  reflec- 
tion, rather  pliable,  had  no  rattle,  and  had  fairly  satis- 
factory tensile,  tearing  and  folding  strengths.  The 
fiber  is  not  strong  enough  for  si)iuiiing.  While  pulp 
from  baobab  cannot  at  present  prices  compete  with 
wood  pulp,  it  mav  prove  a  valuable  reserve  supply. 
-A.P.-C  ■  T?!^ 

A-15  .  Amylocellulose  Cons'de.-ed  as  a  Compound  of 
Silicic  Acid  and  Amylose.  (!.  .MALFITANO  and  M. 
CATOlRlv  Compt.  Rend.,  clxxiv,  1128-1130,  (1922); 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind..  xli,  429A,  (June  15,  1922).  Experi- 
mental evidence  is  given  in  support  of  the  view  that 
amylocellulose  is  really  a  complex  compound  of  amy- 
lose with  silicic  acid  of  the  type  (SiO,(C„H,„0,)n)H.,. 
Other  amylaceous  luaterals  are  similarly  thought  to  be 
complexes  of  silicic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  or  even  water 
with  the  group  ('JI,„0.-„  and  it  is  considered  that  this 
view  is  better  in  accord  with  experimental  facts  than 
tiiat  which  requires  varying  stages  of  polymerization 
and  condensation.   -A.  P.   -(". 

C.  —  Wooa  Preparing  and  Equipment 
C-6  P-1  Guard  for  Circular  Saws.  (i.E.II.SPlLLEK 
Can.  Patent  21K,9S7,  Maicli  21,  1922;  P.S.A.  Patent  1,- 
422,316,  July  11,  1922.  The  guard  consists  of  a  ca.sing 
fixed  to  the  saw  bench  and  a  drawer  sliding  in  the 
casing  and  having  two  plates  in  eacli  side,  spaced  apart 
in  order  to  leavea  gap  between  the  plates.  -A.P.-C. 

C-8  Chipper.  H.  E.  TIDiMARSIl  and  THE  UNION 
IRON  WORKS.  Can.  Patent  219,485,  June  6,  1922.  The 
patent  covers  a  device  for  liolding  down  the  bed  knife 
against  the  bed  in  its  ad.pisted  position,  and  for  taking 
up  wear.  It  consists  of  a  solid  block  of  cast  steel, 
which  fits  in  an  opening  formed  by  cutting  away  the 
portion  at  the  foot  ol'  tiie  chute  directly  overlying  the 
adjacent  end  of  the  knife,  and  wliich  rests  directly  on 
the  latter,  so  that  the  pressure  exerted  through  it  as- 
si.st3  materially  in  overcoming  any  tendency  of  the 
knife  to  move  out  of  place.  The  parts  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  permit  of  ad.iusting  the  position  of  the 
bed  knife  initially  and  moving  it  from  time  to  time 
to  compensate  for  wear.    -A.P.-C. 


D.  —  Groundwood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
D-4  Wood  Pulp  Grinder.  W.  R.  TIDMARSII  and 
TIIE  UNION  IRON  WORKS.  Can.  Patent  216,895, 
March  14,  1922.  The  patent  covers  a  simple  and  ef- 
fective device  for  automatically  reversing  the  flow  of 
water,  retracting  the  pressure  foot,  and  opening  the 
door  of  each  pocket  as  soon  as  the  pocket  becomes 
empty.  -A.P.-C. 

D-6  Wood  and  Like  Cellulose  Pulp  and  Fibers.  L. 
ENG,E.  Eng.  Patent  169,S(r2,  Nov.  23,  1922.  In  the 
preparation  of  light-colored  strong  fibrous  material  for 
tiie  paper  trade  from  wood  or  other  substances  contain- 
ing cellulose,  in  logs  or  billets,  the  material  is  saturated, 
softened,  or  boiled  with  water  in  vacuum  or  under  me- 
chan'cally  produced  water,  air  or  steam  pressure.  Either 
a  high  temperature  of  105  to  120°C.,  or  a  low  temper- 
ature of  about  80°C.  and  a  high  pressure  of  5  to  10  at- 
mospheres or  a  low  pressure  of  350  mm.  of  mercury 
can  be  employed.  Neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  I'eagcnts 
may  be  added  to  the  water.  A  flowing  movement  of 
the  litpiid  used  is  maintained  in  the  direction  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  wood.  When 
treating  under  vacuum  an  air  pump  is  used  during  the 
whole  operation,  lasting  from  six  to  eight  hours,  the 
drop  in  temperature  being  made  ii])  by  indirect 
heating.    -A.  P.   -G. 

E.-Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and  Equipment. 

E-1  Determination  of  the  Chlorine  Consumption 
Number  of  Sulphite  Pulps.  RUDOLPH  slEliER. 
Translation  by  John  L.  Parsons  in  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx, 
425,-427,  (Mav  25,  1922).  See  this  journal,  xx,  438, 
May  25,  1922.  -A.P.-C. 

E-2  Manufacture  of  a  Mastic  or  Binding  Material 
from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  E.  POLLACSEK.  Eng. 
Patent  157.907,  Jan.  10,  1921.  A  liquid  of  great  ad- 
hesive power,  and  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  briquettes  and  the  like,  is  made  by  neutralizing  sul- 
phite waste  liquor  with  slaked  lime,  evaporating  the 
the  liquid  after  separation  of  the  precipitated  sludge, 
until  a  sample  immediately  solidifies  on  cooling,  and 
then  adding  to  the  boiling  mass  a  heavy  mineral  oil  in 
sucii  quantity  that  a  further  sample  remains  liquid  on 
cooling.  -A.P.-C. 

E-5  F-5  Preliminary  Treatment  of  the  Chips  in  the 
Cooking  of  Wood.  E.  L.  RINMAN.  Can.  Patent  217,- 
294,  :\larch  28,  1922.  The  chips  are  treated  with  hot 
water  or  with  hot  diluted  waste  liquors  at  a  temper- 
ature of  80  to  90°C.  so  that  they  become  impregnated 
with  a  hot  neutral  hquid.  The  excess  liquid  is  re- 
moved, cooking  liquor  is  added,  and  cooking  carried 
out  as  usual.  It  is  claimed  that  the  yield  of  pulp  is 
increased,  and  the  quality  improved,  while  the  total 
time  of  treatment  is  not  ap|ireciably  lengthened. -A.P.-C. 
E-5  r-5  Apparatus  for  Circulating  Liquor  in  Pulp 
Digestors.  Fr.  Patent  533,730  ESCHER  WYSS  &  CO., 
Dec.  19,  1921.  Papier,  xxv,  160-162,  (April  1922).  The 
The  digester  is  equipjied  with  three  liquor  orifices,  one 
at  the  top,  one  about  a  quarter  of  the  height  down,  and 
the  third  at  the  bottom,  the  first  and  second  acting  only 
as  inlcr  and  outlet  respectively,  and  being  equipped 
with  check  valves  to  this  end,  while  the  third  can  act 
cither  as  inlet  or  as  outlet,  as  required.  The  liquor 
jiasses  talways  in  the  same  direction)  through  a  heater 
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and  from  tliere  is  fed  In  tin-  digester  through  piping 
arranged  so  that  the  direction  of  eireulation  can  be  re- 
versed merely  by  operating  a  lever,  or  the  like.  By 
thus  reversing  the  eirculatitni.  a  thorough  agitation  of 
the  material  in  tiie  digester  can  lie  obtained.  -A.P.-C. 

F.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 

Equipment 
F-2  Pinabietic  Acid,  a  Resin  Acid  from  Sulphate 
Black  Liquor.  OSSlAN  ASCUIAN  and  K.  K.  KKIIOLM. 
Finska  Kem.  Medd.,  1918  i)|).  .S;  Che-m.  Soc.  Abs.,  exvi, 
Ft.  1,  ;{2(i,  (,U»i;i).  Pinal)ietie  Acid.  CV.„11,.„0.,  shining 
needles,  melting-jxiint  17()-178°(',  lias  been  isolated  from 
the  rosin  acids  of  llu'  black  liquor  of  sidpliate  mills. 
■  A.P-0. 

F-4  Method  of  Producing  Ce.llulose  Fiber,  (an.  pat- 
ent No.  -IVI,  034  JUDSON  A.  DKCKW,  Montreal,  Que., 
Canada,  May  31,  1921.  An  alkaline  solution  containing 
about  15  per  cent  caustic  soda  is  heated  to  a  pulp  cook- 
ing temperature,  dischargetl  into  a  iligestei-  containing 
the  chips  to  be  acted  on,  and  the  excess  liquor  with- 
drawn, so  that  the  lignin  will  be  attacked  only  by  the 
alkali  absorbed.  -A.  P.   -C. 

F-0  Process  for  Obtaining  Cellulose  by  Means  of 
Chlorine.  11.  P.  WAEXTKJ  and  J.  0.  W.  (ilKKlSCH. 
Bug.  Patent  178,196.  In  tlie  usual  process  for  obtain- 
ing cellulose  from  raw  materials  such  as  wood  b.y  treat- 
ing it  with  chlorine  gas  and  then  with  caustic  soda 
liquor,  jt  is  found  that  the  chlorine  does  not  always 
penetrate  the  raw  material,  e.  g.,  wood  chips,  in  a  single 
operation.  In  this  process  the  chlorine  is  employed 
under  the  pressure  of  liquid  chlorine,  viz.,  6  to  7  at- 
mospheres. The  raw  material  is  preferably  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda  of  0.1  to  1%  strength,  or  in 
milk  of  lime,  which  ensures  a  thorough  penetration  of 
the  chlorine.  If  a  finely-divided  material  such  as  straw 
is  used,  the  chlorine  is  liable  to  cause  local  overheating. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  diluting  the  chlorine  with  an 
indifferent  gas  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  either  by  mix- 
ing the  gases  beforehand  or  b\'  using  the  chlorine  and  in- 
different gas  alternately.  In  treating  straw,  hj'dro- 
chloric  acid  may  be  used  instead  of  alkali.  The  mate- 
rial is  finally  treated  with  caustic  soda  liquor  of  1% 
strength  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  "chlorine  cel- 
lulose'' obtained  yields  a  solution  of  very  high  vis- 
cosity. -A.P.-C 

F-0  Industrial  Preparation  of  Cellulose  by  the 
Chlorine  Process.  A.  CEliKI'Tl.  Giorn.  Chim.  Ind. 
Applic,  IV,  64-65,  (192'2)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xli,  366A, 
(May  31,  1922).  The  results  of  the  author's  exper- 
ience of  the  application  of  the  chlorine  process  to  poplar 
wood  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  published  by 
Pomilio  (See  this  journal,  xx,  375,  May  4,  1922).  The 
chlorine  was  used  wet  as  it  leaves  the  cell,  and  the 
process  comprised  the  three  operations :  treatment  of 
the  wood  W'ith  alkali  b.v  imbibition  in  an  autoclave, 
subjection  of  the  treated  fiber  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
and  washing  the  chlorinated  wood  with  alkaline  solu- 
tion. The  minimum  amount  of  chlorine  and  caustic  soda 
necessary  to  obtain  100  kilos  of  dry  commercial  cel- 
lulose were  respectively  45  and  9  kilos,  as  compared 
with  28  and  5  kilos  respectively  given  by  Pomilio ;  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  15  kilios,  as  stated  by 
Pomilio.  The  technical  difficulties  of  the  process  are 
referred  to  briefly.  -A.P.-C. 

G.  —  Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying  —  Operation  and 
Equipment 

G.-8  Wet  Machine.  H.  E.  TIDMARSH  ami  THE 
UXIOK  IKO.X  WORKS.  U.S.A.  Patent  1,387,954,  Aug. 
16,  i;)21  ;   Can.  Patent  219,484,  June  6,  1922.  Also.  Paper 


Mill,  xlv,  No.  23,  4,  (June  17,  l!t22).  The  cylinder  mold 
is  constructed  with  rods  of  relatively  large  cross  seetmn 
spaced  apart  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  sheets 
into  which  the  web  is  to  be  broken.  These  rods  cause 
the  wp.b  to  be  weakened  along  the  lines  where  they 
occur.  The  web  formed  on  the  cylinder  mold  in  the 
usual  manner  is  conveyed  by  a  felt  between  wrniger 
i-oUs  and  thence  between  two  sets  of  press  rolls,  between 
each  set  of  which  it  is  subjected  to  heavy  pressure.  The 
felt  passes  only  through  the  first  set  of  press  rolls.  The 
second  set  of  press  rolls  is  so  constructed  that  the  web 
is  positively  drawn  in,  and  is  subjected  to  sufficient 
tension  to  break  it  along  the  transverse  lines  of  weak- 
ness. Bevond  these  rolls  are  a  pair  of  diverging  off- 
bearing  belts  which  exert  sufficient  transverse  pull  on 
every  sheet  to  break  it  along  the  longitudinal  lines  of 
weakness.     -A.P.-C. 

G-12  Molding  of  Chemical  Wood  Pulp  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  Control,  li.  -I.  BLAIR,  Palliob.gisi.  l-'orest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada.  Pulp  and  Paper,  .\.\. 
429-431,  (May  25,  1922).  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  spores  in  the  atmosphere,  practically 
all  pulp  as  manufactured  is  well  infected  before  being 
made  mto  paper,  unless  run  direct  to  the  paper  ma- 
chine. In  order  to  develop  properly,  the  molds  must 
have  (1)  food,  (2)  air,  a  suitable  degree  of  warmth  and 
(4)  moisture.  (1)  The  pulp  may  be  protected  by 
"poisoning"  it  with  a  suitable  antiseptic,  sodium  flu- 
oride having  proved  successful  in  the  course  of  ex- 
periments carried  out  on  groundwood.  (2)  The  pulp 
could  be  protected  by  storing  in  a  warehouse  where 
the  air  had  been  replaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen, 
or  some  other  gas  than  oxygen.  (3)  Practically 
no  growth  takes  place  below  35°P.  nor  above  110  dg. 
Control  of  temperature  to  protect  pulp  would  most 
easily  be  applied  by  the  use  of  cold  storage.  In  winter, 
open  storage  is  better  than  storage  in  a  heated  building. 
(4)  Tne  easiest  way  of  preventing  development  of  the 
sporey  is  to  deprive  them  of  moisture  by  drying  the 
pulp.  High  grade  pulp  should  never  be  left  in  wet 
laps  if  it  has  to  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time. 
Microphotographs  of-  infected  pulp  are  given.  -A.P.-C. 
K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
K-4  Interchangeable  Factors  in  Esparto  Boiling. 
ALFRED  W.  SMITH.  Paper  Making,  xl,  No.  11,  (.Nov. 
1921).  Paper  read  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  -A.  C. 

K-4  Process  for  the  Treatment  of  Esparto.  Fr.  jiateni 
No.  515,  501,  DIMITRV  CIIOUCHAK,  Algeria,  Nov.  26, 
1920.  Papier,  xxiv,  213-214,  (May  1921):  Papeterie, 
xliii,  405-407,  (May  10,  1921).  The  grass  is  cleaned  in 
the  usual  manner  and  crushed  to  facilitate  penetration 
bj'  the  liquor.  It  is  treated  cold  with  veiy  dilute  acid 
and  then  with  very  dilute  alkali,  both  the  acid  and  the 
alkaline  solutions  containing  a  suitable  amount  (0.01-2 
per  cent.)  of  a  catalyst  (sodium  thiosulphate,  stannous 
chloride,  sodium  sulphite,  sulijlionie  acids  and  their 
salts,  aniline,  etc.),  thus  eliminating  the  greater  pavt  of 
the  incrustauts.  The  material  is  drainetl  then  .steeped 
ed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  liquor  containing  2.5  to  3  per 
cent,  of  caustic  soda,  and  a  suitable  amount  of  the  cata- 
lyst previouslj-  used.  The  fibers  absorb  about  5  to  7  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  of  caustic  soda;  but  do  not  absorb 
the  catalyst,  and  on  draining  awa.v  the  liquor  the  latter 
need  only  be  fortified  with  caustic  soda  before  reusing. 
The  fibrous  material  is  heated  by  steam  (directlj'-  or  in- 
directly) for  20  to  30  minutes  at  14{)°C,  defibered,  and 
washed.  The  caustic  soda  and  fuel  consumption  are 
very  greath"  reducetl,  and  also  the  first  cost  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  658) 
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GXJMMED  PAPER  MEN  ANGRY 

This  statemeut  by  Charles  H.  Crowell,  President 
of  the  Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers'  Assoeiation,  is 
iu  answer  to  \vliat  the  gummed  paper  manufacturers 
i^'onsider  a  libeh)us  attaek  on  gummed  tape  in  the 
JMay  issue  of  Cord  Age.  of  New  York.  Othei'wise  it 
is  self-explanatory. 

Warren  B.   Bullock 

Director,    Information     Service,    American  Pulp 

and    paper   Association 

Reply  of  Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers   Association 

To  the  Article  of  Clifford  B.  Gratz  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Mgf.,     Co..     Brooklyn,     N.     Y,     Which 
Appeared     in    the    May,    1922    issue    of 
"Cord  Age" 

The  foregoing  article  by  Mr.  Gratz  contains  mis- 
representations of  fact,  misleading  and  false  state- 
ments, and  by  innuendo  and  inference  is  a  libel 
against    the    gummed    paper    manufacturing   industry. 

A  direct  charge  is  made  in  that  article  that  '"Sta- 
tistics of  railwaj-  and  express  companies  show  stag- 
gering losses  as  a  result  of  sealing  packages  with  gum 
tape"  and  the  author  would  have  the  unthinking 
reader  infer  that  the  loss  which  he  claims  was  suf- 
fered by  the  carriers  in  1921  on  account  of  goods  lost, 
stolen  or  damaged  in  transit,  wdiich  loss  he  fixes  at 
.$125,000,000,  is  attributable  solely  to  the  use  of  gum- 
med sealing  tape,  which  is  claimed  to  be  an  imper- 
fect sealing  medium.  He  argues  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  his  own  product,  twine,  w^ould  elliminate  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  this  loss. 

While  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  any  manufac- 
turer for  advertising  his  own  wares,  we  do  protest 
(■mi)haTically  against  the  adoption  of  such  unfair 
methods  as  are  employed  in  this  case  in  libelling  the 
Ijroilucts  of  a  competitive  industry.  In  the  cause  of 
fair  play,  iu  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  shippers 
in  particular,  we  issue  the  following  challenge : 

1.  That  the  American  Manufacturing  Company, 
through  its  agent,  Mr.  Gratz,  forthwith  adduce  proof 
of  each  and  every  statement  contained  in  this  article, 
which  attacks  the  efficiency  and  adaptability  of  gum- 
med tape  as  a  sealing  medium,  giving  names  dates, 
figures  and  facts. 

2.  That  Mr.  Gratz  pul)lic]y  announce  the  name  of 
eacli  railroad  and  express  company  which  has  suffered 
'"staggering  losses  as  a  result  of  sealing  packages 
with  gummed  tape"  and  at  tlie  same  time  produce  the 
alleged  "statistics"  on  which  the  article  is  based  and 
which  support  his  .statement  that  the  .$12.5,000,000  loss 
was  suffered  by  carriers  in  1921,  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  gummed  tape  by  shippers. 

3.  That  "Cord  Age"  publicly  announce  whether 
this  article  is  a  paid  advertisement  or  a  contribution 
requested  by  it,  and  in  the  latter  event,  that  this  pub- 
lication disclaim  responsibility  for  the  truth  of  the 
statements  contained  in  the  article,  or  assume  re- 
spon.sibility   therefor. 

Failure  to  answer  this  challenge  will  result  in  a 
consideration  by  the  Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  advisability  of  submitting  to  the 
courts  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  these  par- 
ties for  the  dissemination  of  these  libelous  and  false 
charges  which  have  resulted  in  grave  financial  loss 
to  this  industry. 

Charles   H.   Crowell,   President, 

Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers'  Assoeiation 


HEAVY  CONSUMPTION  FORCING  4C  PAPER 

huTi'asrd  cuiiNUuii)!!!)!!  of  ni'wsprint  is  already  show- 
ing its  reflex  in  the  newsprint  market.  Spot  paper  is 
fairly  scarce  and  mills  with  a  supply  for  immediate 
shipment  were  the  week  of  July  24  quoting  the  paper- 
brokers  a  price  of  3.75  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  f.  o.  b. 
net  to  the  broker,  without  allowance  for  the  broker's 
commission.  This  rise  in  the  spot  market  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  International  Paper  Company's 
announcement  that  its  price  for  new  orders  is  $3.75, 
but  as  yet  the  price  on  newsprint  from  northern  Euro- 
pean mills  has  not  been  affected.  This  paper  still  is 
beiirg  offered  at  3.  65  on  the  pier.  New  York  delivery 
ivithin  about  eight  weeks.  If  conditions  continue  as 
they  are  now  4-cent  paper  is  considered  certain  in  the 
fall. 

Newspaper  executives  in  New  York  are  much  inter- 
ested in  the  nation-wide  increase  of  consumption  of 
newsprint  because  they  believe  that  it  is  directly 
caused  by  an  increase  of  reading  matter  and  pictures 
and  an  increase  of  distribution. 

One  executive  considers  that  about  two  thirds  of  the 
increased  con.sumption  of  newsprint  has  been  due  to 
the  increased  amount  of  jjictures  and  reading  matter 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  country-  and  that  the  rest  is 
the  result  of  the  greater  number  of  copies  being  print- 
ed. Net  paid  circulation  increase  for  this  period  has 
been  practically  negligible.  All  of  wdiich,  summed  up, 
means  that  newspapers  are  using  more  newsprint  to 
give  their  readers  larger  papers,  which  are  pictorially 
and  otherwise  more  interesting,  to  promote  and  hold 
the  circulation  they  have. 

In  1878  there  were  twenty-three  technical  journals 
published  in  Canada  and  United  States ;  in  1900  the 
number  Avas  800.  and  to-day  there  are  between  1,300 
and  1,400  devoted  to  the  interests  of  about  a  thousand 
industries.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  CASUALITIES 

Commenting  on  the  passing  out  of  39  newspapers 
in  Canada  through  suspensions  and  anialganuitions, 
the  Toronto  Star  remarks: 

One  wonders  what  the  effect  will  be.  In  many  cen- 
tres two-sided  discussion  of  issues  ceases;  this  at  a 
stage  wheii  political  and  national  issues  are  much  in 
the  melting  pot,  and  the  voter  must  often  be  at  a  loss 
to  reach  a  verdict.  However,  there  are  compensations. 
There  is  the  compensation  of  decreasing  partisnship 
(largely  due  to  amalgamations)  and  a  fairer  presen- 
tation of  issues  both  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns; 
and  there  may  be  the  compensation  of  voters  learning 
to  think  more  for  themselves,  thus  discarling  the  tra- 
ditional shibboletli.s,  which  helped  nolxxly  but  a  few 
politicians. 


TO  DOUBLE  CAPACITY 


Port  Arthur,  July  24.  —  Doubling  the  capacity  of  their 
ground  pulp  mill  from  thirty  tons  daily  to  sixty  tons ;  build 
ing  and  equipping  a  newsprint  mill  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  fifty  tons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,000,000;  the  pur- 
chase of  considerable  additional  electrical  energy ;  the  em- 
ployment of  approximately  17.5  men  in  the  mills  and  100 
in  the  woods,  are  some  of  the  items  to  be  undertaken,  it 
is  .said  to-day,  by  the  Consoliilated  Water  Power  and  Paper 
Company  of  VViseonsin,  in  connection  with  the  Kaminis- 
tiquia  Pulp  Mill  in  Port  Arthur,  purchased  recently  by 
that  company. 


Aiitfust   :i.    19-22 
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Pliilil)  T.  Dodnje.  president  of  the  International  Paper 
t'ompanv.  has  sailed  for  Europe  for  a  tour  of  inspection 
tlirouffli  leadinsj;  paper  making  centres  abroad.  He  is  being 
accompanied  on  tbe  trip  b.v  Allen  Curtis,  vice-president 
of  tlie  company  and  manager  of  the  Department  of  Man- 
ufactures. Messrs.  Dodge  and  Curtis  will  remain  abroad 
about  two  months  studj'ing  industrial  conditions,  partic- 
ularly as  they  affect   paper  manufacturing. 

The  Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania  is  this  week  issuing 
the  first  number  of  its  new  house  organ,  styled  The  Bul- 
letin. The  leading  article  in  the  initial  issue  presents  a 
word  and  picture  story  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
the  Strathmore  Paper  Company,  for  which  the  Paper 
House  is  one  of  the  five  Philadelphia  distributors. 

A  seaplane,  flying  from  Ketchikan  as  a  base,  will  be 
employed  by  the  Forestry  Service,  in  the  mapping  of  cer- 
tain regions  in  the  national  forests  of  Alaska  which  are 
said  to  contain  numerous  unknown  and  uncharted  lakes.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  there  are  many  lakes  on  the  head- 
lands and  islands  traversed  by  the  inside  passage  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Skagway  that  do  not  appear  on  any  map. 
In  the  New  York-Nome  flight  made  by  Army  aviators 
lakes  were  frequently  sighted  which  could  not  be  found  on 
the  latest  and  most  authentic  maps  of  this  territory.  Tales 
of  unknown  bodies  of  water  are  constantly  being  brought 
in  by  trappers  and  prospectors.  Less  than  a  year  ago  a 
lake  four  and  a  half  miles  long  and  a  half  a  mile  wide  was 
discovered  at  the  head  of  Short  Bay.  Recognizing  that 
many  others  of  these  "lost  lakes"  may  be  sources  of  valu- 
able water  power,  the  Forest  Service  has  laid  plans  to  map 
this  no  man's  land  of  the  North  by  means  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs. A  few  days'  flight,  it  is  said,  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  area  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  would  re- 
quire many  years  and  great  expense  to  accomplish  by  or- 
dinary methods. 

The  paper  and  allied  industries  will  be  among  the  lead- 
ing activities  represented  in  a  library  of  industry  that  is 
being  installed  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin.  New  York  City. 
Business  men  and  national  leaders  are  aiding  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  volumes  that  are  to  be  contained  in  this  repre- 
sentative business  library.  The  collection  is  to  include 
the  ten  most  authoritative  books  on  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness and  industry.  The  bibliography  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  business  organiza- 
tions which  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  result  of  the 
survey. 

The  investigation  of  the  Customs  Service  of  the  Treasury 
Department  into  charges  that  there  has  been  "dumping" 
of  paper  material  and  products  into  the  United  States  from 
European  countries  and  Canada  has  resulted  in  a  negative 
finding.  A  preliminary  announcement  just  given  out 
states  that  "there  is  no  'dumping'  on  either  newsprint 
paper,  pulp  nor  kraft  paper  from  Germany  or  the  .Scan- 
dinavian countries,  nor  is  their  any  dumping  of  either  pulp 
or  kraft  from  Canada."  This  leaves  the  Customs  officials 
with  only  one  paper  case  pending  and  that  is  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  dumping  of  newsprint  from  Canada. 

The  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  received  from  a  consular 
agent  in  Japan  the  following  summary  of  the  Japanese 
pulp  industry:  In  1921  there  were  1.3  Japanese  compa- 
nies, with  28  mills,  engaged  in  the  pulp  industry,  as  com- 


pared with  17  companies  and  31  mills  in  1920.  The  total 
output  of  pulp  amounted  to  268,261  tons  in  1920  and  2.50,- 
027  tons  in  1921.  This  decrease  was  ascribed  to  the  fi- 
nancial depression  in  Japan  last  year.  The  1922  output 
is  expected  to  be  30  per  cent,  greater  tlian  that  of  1 920, 
and  in  the  near  future,  the  .Fapancse  production  of  pulp 
will   probably  exceed  lOOjOOO  tons  annually. 

Forty  students  and  an  equal  number  of  post  graduates 
attended  the  third  annual  salesman's  camp  and  school  of 
the  S.  D.  Warren  Company  which  was  held  at  Westbrook, 
Me.,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  week  of  July  17.  The 
salesmen  in  attendance  came  from  all  jiarts  of  the  country. 
It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  at  the  close  of  the  sessions 
that  the  gathering  had  been  a  pronounced  success.  Tlie 
program  consisted  of  intensive  studv  of  the  production  and 
sale  of  Warren  Standard  papers,  with  discussions  and 
practical  demonstrations  at  the  plant.  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
AVarren.  mill  manager,  supplemented  his  address  of  wel- 
come at  the  opening  session  with  a  talk  on  the  subject: 
"Why  Standardization?"  Addresses  along  similar  lines 
were  given  by  other  mill  officials  and  discussions  relating 
to  salemanship  were  led  by  prominent  members  of  the  sales 
organization.  The  business  end  of  the  get-to-gether  was 
followed  by  tennis  and  other  out-door  recreations,  and  an 
auto  trip  to  Pine  Point  afforded  the  party  the  chance  to 
get  in  some  surf  bathing  topped  off  by  a  hearty  shore 
dinner. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  former  Forest  Commis- 
sioner Colby,  the  forests  of  Maine  are  in  danger  of  earlv 
exhaustion  unless  new  growth  is  made  to  catch  up  with 
the  amount  of  harvesting  done  each  year.  He  estimates' 
that  the  annual  cut  of  timber  for  the  past  decade  in  the 
State  has  been  about  a  billion  feet,  and  that  the  annual 
growth  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  this  amount.  This 
view  of  Mr.  Colby,  however — regardless  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  considered  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Maine  on 
the  subject — is  not  held  by  many  of  the  Pine  Tree  State's 
practical  timber  men.  It  is  the  general  belief  among  such 
that  the  growth  each  year  is  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
annual  cut,  and  that  the  forests  of  Maine  will  continue 
to  serve  the  people  for  more  than  forty  years  to  come. 

A  further  sign  that  things  in  the  paper  industry  have 
begun  to  pick  up  in  a  decided  manner  may  be  indicated  in 
the  announcement  of  the  Keyes  Fibre  Co.,  Waterville, 
Me.,  that  the  female  employes  in  its  factory  have  received 
an  increase  in  wages.  It  has  been  some  months  since  these 
columns  carried  reports  of  wage  increases.  The  prevailing 
wage  of  the  Keyes  employes  affected  has  been  increased 
10  per  cent  for  day  work  and  about  25  per  cent  for  night 
work.  The  company  manufactures  papru.i  pie  plates.  Its 
output  is  increasing  and  its  business  is  prospering.  Re- 
vived business  and  prosperity  may  before  long  lead  to 
similar  action  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  rise  in 
wages  all  the  way  up  to  1.5  p.  c.  has  been  noted  in  most 
of  the  leading  industries  recently  surveyed  by  the  New 
York  State  Industrial  Commission.  For  the  present  the 
paper  industry  is  not  included  among  those  in  which  wattes 
have  taken  even  a  small  climb.  It  is  one  of  two  that  have 
shown  slight  reductions  during  the  month  of  June.  In  all 
other  lines  there  has  been  a  slight  trend  upward  in  the 
wage  scale,  due,  undoubtedly  to  signs  of  revived  business. 
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l)laut.  Tlie  catalysts  may  also  be  used  in  the  so-called 
English  process,"  thereby  effecting  appreciable  reduc- 
tion in  the  time  required  for  the  treatment  and  m  the 
fuel  consumption,  but  the  economies  are  not  as  great  as 
in  the  process  outlined  above.  The  function  of  the  cat- 
alyst is  twofold:  (1)  it  increases  the  rate  of  reaction; 
(2)  it  prevents  the  partial  destruction  of  the  cellulose. - 

a'  F-  -c. 

K-7  Use  of  Mixing  Tanks  in  Place  of  Beaters.  Paper 
Making,  xl,  336,  (Nov.  1921).  A  discussion  of  the  ten- 
dencv  in  modern  mills  to  use  a  mixing  tank  instead  of 
beaters  and  a  description  of  the  form  of  mixing  tank 
used  at  the  (.'amas  mill  and  also  of  the  one  at  the  West 
liirin  mill,  in  Oregon.  -A.  C. 

K-8  K-12  Machine  for  Coloring  and  Drying  Paper. 
Fr.  Patent  .53r).ti37,  J.  M.  LIIEKITIKH,  -Ian.  27.  U»22. 
Papeterie,  Ixiv,  4.54,  (.May  25,  1922)  ;  Papier,  xxv.  203- 
205,  (May  1922.  The  paper  is  colored  in  the  web  by 
passing  through  a  bath  containing  tlie  coloring  solution, 
and  ih!  then  dried  by  means  of  a  gas  flame,  calendered, 
and  reeled.  -A.P.-C. 

K-10  K-23  Sizing  and  Impregnating  Paper,  Card- 
board, Woven  Fabrics,  Etc.  A.  Ll'TZ.  Eng.  Patent 
156,514,  -Ian.  5,  1921.  Animal  size  or  casein  used  for 
sizing  and  impregnating  paper,  cardboard,  fabrics,  etc., 
is  hardened  by  treating  it,  either  before  or  after  the 
impregnating  operation,  with  2%  (on  the  weight  of  dry 
size)  of  "methj-loformamide",  H.CO.NH.CH,OH. 
When  used  in  large  quantities,  e.g.,  20%  on  the  weight 
of  paper  or  fabric  treated,  "niethyloformamide,  by 
virtue  of  its  hygroscopic  properties,  imparts  a  flexible, 
leather-like  cliaracter  to  the  material.  -A.P.-C. 

K-10  The  Preparation  of  Aluminium  Compounds  for 
Sizing  Paper.  Fr.  patent  No.  515,  314,  GEORGE  MUTH, 
Gennanv,  and  LOUIS  DUVINAGE,  Belgium,  Nov.  24, 
1920.  Papier,  xxiv,  212-213,  (May  1921) ;  Monit.  Pape- 
terie Francaise,  lii,  325-6,  (Jvme  1,  1921).  Tlie  liauxite, 
or  other  aluminiferous  material,  is  boiled  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  sodium  bisulphate  in  open  vessels,  without  pre- 
liminary calcination,  in  the  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  a  fluorine  compound  (sodium  or  calcium  fluoride, 
cryolite,  etc.)  which  gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid  when 
treated  with  sulpliuric  acid.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-1^  Attachment  for  Paper  Machine  Dryers.  J.  W. 
SxMlTll,  Can.  I'ateut  217,300,  .March  28,  1922.  The 
paten,  covers  a  device  for  isolating  the  condensed 
watei  outlet  from  the  steam  inlet  so  as  to  prevent 
equalization  of  the  pressure.  It  consists  essentially  of 
a  sleeve  adapted  to  be  secured  to  the  dryer  at  the 
steam  iulet  and  to  rotate  with  the  dryer,  a  fixed  fitting 
having  a  steam  inlet  and  a  steam  chamber,  a  stuffing 
box  on  the  fixed  fitting  back  of  the  steam  chamber, 
and  a  moisture  return  pipe  extending  through  the 
sleevfc,  the  steam  chamber,  and  the  stuffing  box. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Developments  in  High  Speed  Machines.  Paper, 
XXX,  No.  12,  7-10.  I -May  24.  1922).  An  accoiuil  of  the 
discussion  following  the  reading  of  T.  T).  Xuttall's 
papei  on  recent  developments  in  paper  making  touch- 
ing on  control  of  machine  wire,  use  of  ball  bearings 
for  table  rolls,  arrangement  of  the  suction  boxes  and 
its  effect  on  the  wire,  suction  couch  rolls,  balancing  the 
table  rolls  at  high  speeds,  relation  of  speed  aiui  hydi-au- 
lic  heati,  effect  of  qualit\-  of  grountlwood  and  variations 
in  consistency  in  the  numufacture  of  news  print  at 
higli  speeds.  -A.P.-(j. 

K-12  Cleansing  Paper  Machine  Felts  I'.r.  patents  No. 
167.929.  167,930,  J.  T.  Ayers,  Lacliute,  Que.,  Caruula. 
Paper  Making,  xl,  313,  (Oct.  1921).  No.  167,929.  Tiie 
felt  is  passed  in  contact  with  a  napi)ing  device  wliicli 
tears  off  jjarticles  of  the  foreign  mattei'  adhei-ing  to  the 
surface.     The  back  of  tlie  felt    is  then  sprayed    al  high 


pressure,  while  the  ace  is  passed  before  a  suction  box 
which  collects  the  cleaning  liquid  and  any  remaining 
foreign  matter  which  may  have  been  left  after  the  nap- 
ping process. 

No.  167,930,  covers  the  machine  for  carrying  out  the 
process.  -A.C. 

K-14  Process  and  Apparatus  for  Watermarking  or 
Embossing  Paper.  Er.  ])ateiit  N<>.  514.  0S4.  (HAS.  II.  E. 
SillTll,  Canada.  Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  lii,  257- 
2.58,  (May  1,  1921).    A.  P.   -C. 

K-19  improved  Process  for  Glue  or  Gelatine  Sizing. 
Fr.  Patent  534,434,  EXPOKTINGENIEUKE  ECU  PA- 
PIER UND  ZELLSTOFFTECHNIK,  Jan.  5,  1922. 
Papier,  xxv,  163,  (April  1922).  (Same  as  Ger.  Patent 
291,228,  (July  3,  1915.)  An  addition  of  2%  of  caustic 
soda  (,011  the  weigtli  of  the  solution)  or  of  lactic  acid 
(up  to  30%  on  tlie  weight  of  the  dry  glue)  is  made  to 
the  glue  solution  In  increase  its  penetrative  power. 
-A.P.-C. 

K-21  Machine  for  Cutting  Roofing  Paper.  ROOFING 
PATENTS  CO.,  assignee  of  A.  S.  SPEER.  Can.  Patent 
216,8700,  March  14,  1922.  The  patent  covers  a  machine 
for  dn-iding  a  web  of  prepared  roofing  into  separate 
elements  or  "shingles'"  of  special  shape  (covered  by 
U.  S.  Patent  1,172,068,  Feb.  2,  1916),  so  that  there  will 
be  a  series  of  slotted  openings  in  the  weather,  or  ex- 
posed, portion  of  each  row  or  layer  of  the  shingles 
when  laid  upon  the  roof,  without  the  openings  being 
continued  through  the  lapped  or  covered  portion  of  the 
layer.    A.P.-C. 

K-23  Notes  on  Blotting  Paper  and  its  Manufacture. 
Papeterie,  xliv,  98-101,  (Feb.  10,  1922)  ;  146-154,  (Feb. 
25,1922);  393-400,  (May  10,1922).  The  author  dis- 
cusses the  qualities  required  of  blotting  paper,  and 
gives  numerous  practical  hints  as  to  the  best  conditions 
of  working  for  obtaining  most  satisfactorv  results. 
-A.P.-C. 

K-23  Improvement  to  Paper  Creping  Machines.  Fr. 
Patent  .\o.  515,  168,  W.  WM.  COLLEY,  England. 
Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  lii,  288-289,  (Mav  15,  1921). 
-A.  P.  -C. 

K-23  Metal  Coated  Paper.  Fr.  Patent  533,710,  M. 
HOCHSTADER,  Dec.  19,  1921.  Papier,  xxv,  159-160, 
(April  1922).  The  metal  coated  paper  used  in  tiie 
manulacture  of  electric  cables  must  possess  the  follow- 
ing properties:  (1)  Coherence  of  the  metal  coating;  (2) 
adherence  of  the  metal  to  the  paper,  which  must  not  be 
inipaiied  by  the  impregnation  of  the  cable  nor  by  the 
mechanical  treatment  to  which  the  paper  is  subjected 
during  the  process  of  manufacture  of  tlie  cables;  (3) 
a  sufticieiit  electric  conduct ivit.-C ;  (4)  a  sufficient  ther- 
mal (Conductivity;  (5)  porosity  so  as  to  allow  the  im- 
pregnating fluid  to  pass  through  notwithstanding  the 
metal  coating;  (6)  minimum  thickness  of  the  metal 
coating.  Tliis  is  obtained,  according  to  the  patent,  by 
spraying  the  metal  on  to  the  paper  in  known  manner, 
passing  it  through  smoothing  rolls  and  through  per- 
forating rolls  so  adjusted  as  to  perforate  only  the  metal 
coating  without  impairing  the  texture  of  the  paper. 
-A.P.-C. 

L.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 
L.-4  Improved  Folding  Carboard  Box.     Ki-.   Patent 
.533,755,    CAKTOXXERIKS    DAXJOI'.     Dec.  20,  1921. 
Papier,  .\xv.  162-163,  (April  1922).  -A.P.-C. 

L.-4  Machine  for  the  Manufacture  of  Foldable  Sani- 
tary Paper  Cups.  J.  V.  WECKBACGll,  Can.  Patents 
217,171  and  217,172,  March  21,  1922.  -A.P.-C. 

L-5  Manufacture  of  Wood  Alcohol  from  Sawdust. 
Can.  patent  No.  212.  0.5.S,  LKK  F.  IIAWLKV,  .Madison 
Wis.,  C.  S.  A.,  May  31,  1921.    -A.  P.   -C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  August  1.  —  Tin-  pronounced  activity  in 
boards  is  the  feature  of  the  pulp  and  paper  markets.  Busi- 
ness during  the  early  months  of  the  year  was  better  than 
in  li)2],  but  it  was  not  brisk.  Then  it  began  to  brighten 
up,  with  later  a  very  strong  demand,  which  came  in  with  a 
rush.  The  case  of  the  Canadian  Pai)cr  Hoard  Company, 
Limited,  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  turn  in  the 
market.  During  July  the  mills  of  the  company  worked 
day  and  night,  the  production  of  that  month  —  usually  a 
quiet  period  —  constituting  a  record.  What  is  the  reason 
for  this  accession  of  business  to  all  mills  manufacturing 
boards?  The  industry  is  one  which  depends  entirely  upon 
the  condition  of  general  trade,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
large  orders  for  boards  are  in  response  to  a  more  active 
movement  in  business. 

As  regards  local  conditions,  johl)ers  state  that  there  is 
little  doing,  and  that  the  orders  are  by  no  means  of  a 
satisfying  character  in  the  direction  of  size.  The  fact  is. 
trade  is  of  a  more  or  less  sjiasmodic  nature,  and  that 
while  one  week  is  good  another  is — well,  indifferent. 

British  firms  are  making  a  stronger  bid  for  Canadian 
trade,  as  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives calling  on   paper  houses. 

There  is  no  material  alteration  in  the  newsprint  position. 
The  price  has  advanced  for  the  small  amount  of  spot  stock 
available.  As  far  as  one  can  see,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  change  in  the  situation  until  after  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  then  the  question  of  price  will  he  judged  on  prevail- 
ing conditions.  In  the  meantime  all  the  mills  are  pro- 
ducing at  top  speed. 

Nearly  all  other  sections  of  the  paper  trade  report  a 
moderate  trade,  although  in  book  papers  the  orders  are 
stated  to  be  very  substantial. 

The  call  for  groundwood  has  increased,  and  what  is 
still  more  satisfactory,  the  price  has  slightly  hardened. 
This  department  has  long  been  very  dull,  but  with  more 
activity  in  certain  directions  we  may  look  for  the  greater 
demand  being  sustained.  Bleached  sulphite  is  being 
bought  freely,  at  unchanged  prices. 

In  pulpwood,  quotations  are  still  very  low,  and  two  or 
three  American  companies  have  recently  made  considerable 
purchases  at  the  reduced  rates. 

Toronto  Topics 

Reports  from  large  retailers  are  to  the  effect,  as  one 
man  put  it,  that  "The  public  is  standing  by  business  very 
well."  Mail  order  business  is  increasing  in  volume  and 
indicates  the  well  warranted  optimism  permeating  the  long 
settled,  level-headed  farming  communities  of  Ontario. 
These  are  never  carried  away  by  excessive  optimism  as  is 
expressed  pretty  well  in  the  observation  frequently  heard 
round  here,  that  it  "never  is  a  good  year  for  peaches." 

Wholesalers  are  quiet  but  are  not  concerned  deeply  be- 
cause of  the  seasonal  conditions  and  the  lull  that  usually 
precedes  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  upon  which 
the  activity  of  this  part  of  Ontario  is  annually  focussed. 

With  reference  to  coal  and  transportation  the  attitude 
is  largely  assumed  that  the  leaders  of  both  sides  are  thor- 
oughly seized  of  the  consequences  attendant  upon  pro- 
longed industrial  warfare,  and  are  likely  to  come  to  terms 
as  soon  as  either  has  obtained  the  maximum     concessions 


deemed  i)ossible  without  precipitating  disaster.  This  is  a 
risky  game  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  hot  heads  taking 
too  high  ground  and  refusing  to  compromise.  The  feeling 
here  is  that  settlement  will  he  reached  in  time  to  prevent 
any  serious  freeze  up  of  the  stream  of  industrial  progress 
which  has  been  gathering  a  heartening  volume  in  the  la.st 
six  months. 


Market  Notes 

steady   and    inclined      to    be 


firmer. 


Pulp      markets    an 
Prices  unchanged. 

Groiiiifhcood  $30  to  $1.0  delivered. 

Sulphite.  News  grade  around  $60.00,  and  book  aroimd 
$0.5   delivered.   Bleached   $80.00  to   $90.00. 

Sulphate.  $70.00  delivered,  market  for  suljjhate  and 
kraft  inclined  to  be  quiet. 

Writing  and  Book.   Market  is  fairly  quiet. 

JVrnppinrjs.  Steady.  No.  I  Kraft  M.F.  $8.00  M.G.  $8.1.5. 
Colored  Sulphite  $8.00.  Colored  Kraft  S^c.  to  10%c. 
B.  Manila  $5. .50.  No.  1  Manila  $7.25.  Fibre  Manila  $7.25. 

Eag.i. — Light  Manila  62  p.c.  7^ 'o  p.c.  off  100  M  lots. 
Heavy  Manila  60  p.c.  off  100  M.  lots.  Light  Kraft  60  )).c. 
off  100  M.  lots.  Heavy  Kraft  50  p.c.  10  p.c.  off  100  M. 
lots.     White  Confect.  171  o  p.c,  10  p.c.  off  100  M  lots. 

Ti.>i.iiiei-  show  marked  activity. 

No.    1    Manila,  20  x  30.,  8o"e.   24  x  36  $1.05. 

Ca))  tissue,  10  lbs.,  20  x  30,  90e.  24  x  36  $L25. 

No.   1   White,  20  x  30,  $1.10,  24  x  36  $1.5.5. 

Towels. — Car  lots. 

Interfolding,  per  ease,  $5.63   net. 

Bleached  White,  rolls  of  150  towels  (50  rolls  to  ca.se) 
$22.00,  less  22  per  cent. 

Natural,  rolls  of  150  towels  (50  rolls  to  case)  $19.00 
less  22  per  cent. 

No.  3,  towels,  rolls  of  150  towels  (50  rolls  to  case). 
$13.75,  less  22  per  cent. 

Toilets — Car  lots.  List  Price,  less  20  p.c.  and  25  p.c. 
Paper  Stock. 

No.    1    Hard   White   Shavings 

No.    1     .Soft    White    Shavings 

Heavy  Books  and  Magazines   . 

Ledgers   and   Writings    .     .     . 

No.    1    Kraff     ....... 

Newsjjapers 

No.   1   Mixed  Papers    .... 

No.   1   Miscellaneous 

No.  2  Miscellaneous 

Cotton    Rags   No.    1    White    . 

Thirds   and   Blues    (repacked) 

Roofing  Rags 

Xe7c  Cotton  Cuttings. 

Fancy   Shirl    Cuttings 5 .  25 

No.    1    White  Shirt  Cuttings    ....         10.. 50 

Canton    Flannels    Bleached    .... 

White  Lawns 

Blue   Overall    Cuttings 

Rope-i  and  Bagging. 

No.    1    Scrap  Bagging ig.OO 

Mixed  Strings 15.00 

No.    1    Manila   Rope 5 .  50 


$3.75 

3.25 

1.70 

1.95 

2.00 

.80 

.60 

.55 

.60 

4.. 50 

2.00 

1.15 

7 .  50 
7.. 50 
5  .  50 


Youth    views  life   through   rose-tinted   glasses.    Ac 
through  blue  goggles.   Which  is  better? 
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New  York,  'iilv  29  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  paper  market  continues  fairly  active  and  there  is  a 
firm  underton»;  apparent  in  various  corners  of  the  trade. 
Reports  generally  tell  of  business  running;  considerably 
better  than  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year.  In  other 
words,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  demand  for  paper 
of  most  kinds  wiiich  is  proving  exceptionally  good  for 
midsummer  is  notliing  else  than  delayed  demand  which  in 
more  norm.il  times  would  have  developed  during  the  first 
few  montlis  of  the  year,  but  wliich.  because  of  matters  af- 
fecting tlie  various  consuming  markets  earlier  this  year, 
has  been  delayed  until  the  present. 

There  is  a  very  optimistic  feeling  permeating  the  trade. 
Nearly  everyone  anticipates  brisk  business  and  most 
favorable  market  conditions  during  the  approaching  fall. 
Figures  that  are  issued  almost  every  day  concerning  ac- 
tivities in  the  various  industries  in  the  United  States  show 
mo.st  conclusively  that  manufacturing  and  commercial 
activity  is  once  again  getting  back  to  where  it  should  be; 
that  tlie  public  is  again  purchasing  in  a  way  which  spells 
good  times;  tiiat  exports  of  American  products  are  on  the 
rise,  and  that  the  general  business  situation  is  undergoing 
constant  and  iiealthy  improvement.  Evidences  are  apparent 
on  every  hand  that  consumption  of  paper  is  mounting,  and 
th's  is  of  course  being  reflected  in  a  greater  demand  for 
paper,  with  the  result  jobbers  are  kept  busier  and  man- 
ufacturers are  finding  it  necessary  to  increase  mill  opera- 
tion. 

Paper  jiriees  seem,  in  a  great  many  instances,  ready  to 
advance  at  a  moment's  notice.  An  exceedingly  firm  tone 
characterizes  quotations  on  most  kinds  of  paper.  The 
rise  in  newsprint  on  July  1  has  had  a  strengthening  effect 
on  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  paper,  and  while  no  actual 
advances  of  note  have  as  yet  been  recorded,  prices  are  in 
a  position  where  all  that  is  needed  to  send  them  higher  is 
for  demand  to  expand  just  a  trifle  more.  Mills  are  no 
longer  cutting  prices  to  land  orders;  instead  the  attitude 
displaved  by  most  manufacturers  is  that  of  "take  it  or 
leave  it,"  in  other  words  buyers  find  it  imperative  to  meet 
the  prices  quoted  or  go  without  paper.  On  some  descrip- 
tions of  paper,  specialties  in  particular,  the  upward  trend 
has  carried  jirices  at  least  slightly  higher,  and  a  consensus 
of  opinion  in  tiie  trade  is  that  the  basic  grades  will  undergo 
considerable  advancement  before  the  present  year  is  out, 
especially  if  demand  broadens  to  the  extent  that  it  is  ex- 
pected to  during  the   fall. 

The  latest  Tei)ort  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shows  tliat  production  of  print  paper  is  keeping  up  at  a 
remarkably  good  rate.  United  States  mills  jjroduced  only 
sliglitly  less  print  paper  in  June  than  in  May,  a  total  of 
127,2;10  net  tons  being  produced  last  month,  compared 
with  129.9.50  tons  in  the  preceding  month,  86,770  tons  in 
June  a  year  ago,  l.'50,:!80  tons  in  June.  1920;  11  t,89()  tons 
in  .June.  1919,  and  an  average  monthly  outjiut  based  on 
reports  covering  the  ))ast  five  years  of  1 1  tyltO  net  tons. 
Of  the  127,230  net  tons  of  total  print  paper  produced  in 
June,  1922,  117,473  tons  were  standard  news,  compared 
with  1 20,65  )■  tons  produced  in  May  of  this  year,  and  an 
average  monthly  output  for  the  past  five  years  of  103,688 
tons.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  print  pajxr 
production  i?  running  far  above  an  average,  dcs|)ite  wliicli 
mill  stocks  are  gradually  declining,  stocks  in  .Tune  drop 
ping  from  24,781  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  month  to  23,367  tons  at  the  end  of  .June, 
thus  showing  tiiat  manufacturers  are  shipping  out  all  of 
their  tonnage  as  quickly  as  it  is  manufactured  as  well  as  a 
part  of  their  surplus  holdings. 


No  less  an  authority  that  Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  predicts  further  ad- 
vancement in  newsprint  prices.  In  an  interview  this  week 
Mr.  Dodge  stated  that  he  expects  prices  on  print  paper 
to  go  higher  before  the  current  year  closes,  and  gave  as  his 
reasons  the  high  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  rising  cost 
of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Box  boards  have  strengthened  furtlier  in  price.  I'nd.r 
the  stimulation  of  a  steadily  increasing  demand  from  con- 
sumers, board  manufacturers  in  a  good  many  cases  have 
marked  up  quotations  to  a  minimum  of  $42.50  a  ton  f.o.i). 
New  York  on  plain  chip,  and  $45  on  news  board,  with 
some  mills  naming  even  higher  prices  than  these.  Box- 
makers  are  buving  board  in  generous  quantities  and  mills 
are  busy  turning  out  sufficient  board  to  meet  the  demand. 
Prospects  are  for  a  very  favorable  market  for  the  next 
several  months,  August  and  September  usually  proving 
the  liveliest  months  for  board  manufacturers,  and  predic- 
tions are  made  that  board  prices  will  go  to  $50  a  ton  for 
chip. 

Book  papers  are  coming  along  and  are  gradually  work- 
ing into  a  better  market  position.  Consumption  of  hook 
paper  is  slowly  though  consistently  growing,  and  mills  are 
finding  a  broader  outlet  for  their  product.  Prices  are  un- 
changed but  exhibit  a  stiffening  tendency. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Reports  generally  tell  of  a  good 
demand  for  mechanical  pulp.  Newsprint  mills  are  ab- 
sorbing tonnage  in  a  steady  manner,  and  there  is  a  very 
satisfactory  call  for  supplies  from  board  manufacturers 
and  other  consuming  sources.  Stocks  of  ground  wood  ap- 
pear to  be  ample  to  fill  present  requirements,  if  not  a 
little  in  excess  of  consumers'  needs  at  the  moment,  but  no 
one  is  pressing  pulp  onto  the  market  and  quotations  are 
well  maintained.  A  fairly  large  transaction  was  reported 
here  this  week  involving  ground  wood  made  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  be  brought  down  to  Philadelphia  and  sold  at  $33 
per  ton  on  the  dock  at  that  port,  the  tonnage  to  be  shipped 
over  the  next  few  months.  Domestic  grinders  quote 
around  $30  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulv)  mills  for  spruce  ground  wood 
for  prompt  shipment,  while  about  the  lowest  reported 
7iamecl  by  Canadian  grinders  is  $26  a  ton  at  producing 
plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Demand  for  chemical  pulp  is 
holding  up  at  a  pace  which  is  rather  exceptional  for  just 
this  time  of  the  year.  Papermakers  are  buying  freely,  and, 
from  all  accounts,  are  absorbing  pulp  because  they  arc  in 
direct  need  of  it,  it  being  stated  that  little  or  no  speculative 
buying  is  being  engaged  in.  Quotations  are  marked  by  a 
steadier  tone  than  in  a  long  time,  and  those  on  the  selling 
side  of  the  trade  assert  that'  i)rices  will  certainly  rise 
during  the  fall  though  these  same  traders  are  frank  to  say 
they  do  not  expect  any  material  change  in  market  levels 
until  along  about  September   1. 

Kraft  pulp  has  firmed  after  having  experienced  a  dip 
in  price,  and  most  importers  now  quote  at  least  2.50  cents  a 
]>onnd  for  No.  1  Scandinavian  kraft  ex  dock  New  York, 
whereas  a  few  days  ago  sales  down  to  2.25  cents  were  re- 
corded. Bleached  sulphite  is  moving  in  very  gratifying 
volume  and  at  steady  prices,  domestic  producers  quoting 
around  4.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  bleached,  and  im- 
porters about  4  cents.  Prices  on  unbleached  sulphite  are 
firm  at  a  range  of  2.50  to  2.75  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1 
quality,  while  soda  pulp  is  bringing  3.50  to  3.75  cents  a 
))0Uiul. 

RA(iS. — Active  demand  for  roofing  stock  and  strength 
in  prices  on  this  class  of  material  is  easily  the  feature  of 
the  papermaking  rag  market.  Felt  mills  are  paying 
around  1.30  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points  for 
No.  1  roofing  rags,  and  an  average  of  1.20  cents  for  No. 
2   packing,   and   are    freely   absorbing   supplies,   especially 
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(lomt'stic  goods  which  can  he  delivered  promptly.  Other 
ijrades  of  j)aperniaking  rags  display  a  firm  ])ricc  tone. 
N°w  cuttings  of  most  grades  arc  gradually  moving  to 
higher  quotational  levels  under  a  good  demand  from  con 
sumcrs.  and  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  arc  now  (pioted  hv 
most  dealers  at  11.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  shipping  ))oints. 
Old  whites  are  steady  and  readily  inquired  for.  and  thirds 
and  blues  and  twos  and  blues  are  being  accorded  more  at- 
tcTiHon   by   mills. 

?APER  STOCK.  —  Low  grades  of  old  i>aper  chielly 
used  by  board  mills  are  in  ))roportionately  bettir  call  than 
high  qualities.  No.  1  mixed  pajier  has  moved  freely  this 
wek  at  advancing  prices,  sales  at  levels  netting  New  York 
dealers  very  close  to  65  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b. 
this  city  having  been  reported.  Folded  newspa])ers  arc  in 
faTT  demand  at  about  70  cents  at  dealers'  shipping  ))oints. 
and  container  manilas.  city  mixed  paper  and  similar  low 
grades  have  found  a  ready  sale.  Shavings  evince  little 
change.  Soft  white  shavings  are  wanted  in  moderate 
amounts  by  mills  at  prices  raging  around  ;S..)0  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Xew  York  for  No.  1  grade,  and  while  hard 
white  shavings  are  largely  neglected  by  buyers,  dealers 
a.sk  .3.75  to  4  cents  a  pound.  Old  magazines  hold  firm  in 
price  at  1.75  to  1.80  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and 
ledficer  stock  is  selling  at   1.8.5  to   1.00  cents. 

OLD   ROPE   AND   BAGGING.  There  has  been  no 

perceptible  slowing  down  of  demand  for  old  manila  ro]>e. 
and  quotations  are  steady  at  6  to  6.25  cents  per  pound  at 
dealers'  shipping  points,  with  most  sellers  asking  the 
higher  figure.  Old  bagging  is  in  fair  call  at  unchanged 
prices.  No.  1  scrap  bringing  about  1.15  cents  a  pound,  on 
the  average,  and  roofing  bagging  85  cents  a  hundred 
jionnds. 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  CRANE 

The  Link  Belt  Company  of  Chicago  has  recently  per- 
fected a  crane  which  they  call  a  "crawler  crane."  As  its 
name  implies,  this  machine  is  self  transporting.  It  is  sup- 
jiorted  on  two  wide  caterpillars  running  full  length  of  the 
operating  platform.  The  platform  carries  the  operating 
mechanism  which  consists  of  winding  drums  for  boom 
raising  cables  and  hoisting  cables  together  with  the  motive 
power  for  drawing  these,  for  the  turning  jilatform  and  for 
drawing  the  caterpillars. 

In  order  to  permit  the  safe  lifting  and  swinging  of  ten 
tons  at  twelve  foot  radius,  or  three  tons  at  thirty  foot 
radius,  it  has  a  counterpoise.  The  whole  machine  is  gaso- 
line driven  which  makes  itself  contained,  and  it  can  be 
operated  anywhere  and  any  time. 


THE  PLUS  MAN 


It's  the  work  you  do  for  which  you  receive  no  pay  that 
earns  jjromotion.  Ju.st  as  the  reserve  power  sells  a  motor, 
or  the  extra  stretch  of  sail  wins  a  race,  or  the  second  wind 
makes  the  athlete,  so  the  person  who  gives  just  a  bit  more 
than  is  actually  required  earns  promotion.  Good  work 
may  attract  attention  but  the  reserve,  the  after-hour  effort, 
not  only  receives  recognition  but  deserves  promotion. 

No  man  climbs  to  the  la-lder  top  on  an  eight-hour  sche- 
dule. The  first  man  out  the  gate  may  be  a  good  work- 
man but  we'll  wager  the  last  man  out  of  the  gate  is  a 
better  partner  in  the  plant. 

The  man  who  gives  just  the  amount  of  etifort  he  is  paid 
to  give  is  overpaid.  Don't  lean — support.  Give  more 
than  is  required  every  day  in  the  year  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times  and  you  will  receive  more  than  you 
give.  —  Palmtexts. 


HANS     LAGERLOEF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MAI  RICE  LONDON,  Secretary 
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OXYGEN    PRODUCERS    CONSOLIDATE 

The  consolidation  recently  of  the  manufacturing  ;uul 
distributing  resources  of  the  Dominion  Oxygen  Company. 
Limited,  and  the  National  Electro  Products.  Limited,  gives 
to  Canada  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of  its  kind  on 
the  continent.  The  business  is  lieneeforth  to  be  conducted 
imder  the  name  of  the  Dominion  Oxygen  Comi)any,  Limit- 
ed, now  operating  oxygen  plants  at  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
and  acetylene  plants  at  Merritton.  Winnipeg  and  Shawi- 
nigan  Falls.  In  addition  the  eomi)any  conducts  oxygen  and 
acetylene  distributing  stations  at  Hamilton.  Windsor  and 
Quebec. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  union  of  the  two  companies  will  be 
of  material  advantage  to  all  Canadian  oxygen  users 
through  stabilization  of  the  product,  assurance  of  steady 
sujjiilv  .md  certain  improvements  in  service  facilities  will 
make  possible. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Cluff  and  associates, 
of  Toronto  and  Montreal,  who  founded  the  National  Elec- 
tro Products,  I-imited,  several  years  ago,  will  retain  their 
relationship  with  the  oxygen  industry  through  their  in- 
terest in  the  consolidated  companies. 


A  STICKY  PAST 


The  use  of  adhesives  in  connection  witii  the  manufacture 
of  paper  boxes  has,  in  recent  years,  led  to  a  remarkable 
variety  of  adhesives  of  all  kinds  being  placed  upon  the 
market  for  the  use  of  the  paper  box,  and  bag  maker.  Few 
realise,  perhaps,  that  the  manufacture  of  glue  as  an  ad- 
hesive is  many  more  years  older  than  that  of  box  making, 
as  an  industry. 

As  an  adhesive,  the  use  of  glue  can  be  traced  back  as  far 
as  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  in  the  reign  of  Thotmes 
or  Thutmosis  were  undoubtedly  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  veneering;  that  is  to  say,  of  coating  a  piece 
of  wood  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  more  valuable  material. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  ancients  may  be  aware 
that  in  the  sculptures  of  Thebes,  a  workman  is  repre- 
sented engaged  in  this  work  of  veneering,  while  another 
man  is  seen  spreading  the  glue  witii  a  brush.  There  is 
also  represented  a  fire  upon  which  is  standing  a  pot  for 
the  glue,  and  what  is  evidently  a  piece  of  glue  with  its 
])eculiar   eonchoidal    (shell-like)    fracture,   is    shown. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  certain  indication  that  glue  was  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  at  any  rate,  some  3,300  years  ago,  and 
in  addition  to  this  there  are  numerous  references  to  glue 
in  the  literature  of  the  ancients  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
From  this  ])eriod,  however,  the  use  of  glue  in  various  in- 
dustries became  more  and  more  pronounced,  but  it  was  not 
until   some  time  in  the  eleventh  century   that   it  seems   to 


have  been  made  use  of  in  the  box  making  industry.  There 
were  only  three  classes  of  glue  in  those  early  days,  while 
in  our  own  time  the  number  of  adhesives  which  are  used  in 
in.uiy  varied  kinds  of  trade,  is  probablj'  ten  times  as  great, 
if  not  more. — The  Paper  Container. 


BATES  AND  INNES  INCREASE  SALES  FORCE 

Tlic  trade  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  D.  Volekman  as  sales  representative 
for  Bates  and  Innes  Limited  pulp  and  paper  machine 
press  felts  for  Ontario.  Quebec  and  the  ^Maritime  prov- 
inces. He  is  also  connected  in  a  .sales  capacity  with 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Limited,  and  will 
maintain  headquarters  with  that  concern  at  170  Mc- 
Gill  St.,  Montreal.  He  will  handle  a  large  line  of  pulp 
and  paper  mill  accessories  and  supplies  in  the  way  of 
screens,  mac/Tiine  clothing,  separators,  thickeners, 
barkers,  pumps,  knives,  etc. 

Mr.  Volekman  is  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  was 
for  ten  years  connected  with  Thos.  Owen  &  Company, 
Limited,  paper  manufacturers  of  Cardiff,  Wales.  He 
has  been  in  Canada  since  1910,  and  for  the  past  ten 
.years  has  been  with  the  Kraft  Mills  at  Millerton, 
N.  B.,  latterly  as  manager  up  till  the  closing  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Volckman's  intimate  knowledge  of 
pulp  and  paper  mill  conditions  will  be  of  great  value 
in  his  new  field.  He  will  cover  all  mills  in  Eastern 
Canada  for  Bates  &  Innes,  Limited. 


NEW   RUSSIAN   PAPER    COMBINATION 

According  to  a  report  from  Russia,  the  (jeneral  Paper 
Trust  was  organized  in  February  of  this  year.  Six 
factories,  with  a  total  pay  roll  of  over  8,000  employees, 
take  part  in  this  combination.  The  production  of  these  six 
mills  in  February  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  January. 
The  production  of  pulp  and  paper  in  January  and 
February  was  as  follows:  In  .January,  226  short  tons  of 
ground  wood,  1,0.51  short  tons  of  chemical  pulp,  and  1,2.50 
short  tons  of  })aper;  in  February,  313  short  tons  of  ground 
wood,  1.139  short  tons  of  chemical  pulp,  and  1,305  short 
tors  (if  paper. — "Commerce  Reports." 


Harland  Engineering  Works  have  four  orders  in  hand 
for  their  Patent  Interlock  Sectional  Electric  drive;  2  for 
St.  Tyawrence  Paper  Mills,  1  for  Belgian  Industrial  Co., 
and  1  for  Provincial  Paper  Mills.  The  last  is  a  book 
machine,  the  others  for  news. 


.Many  a  man  thinks  he  is  a  jshining  light  when  he  is 
)nly  a  flash  in  the  pan. 
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"  WORLD  "  AClDi  RESISTING  BRONZE 

for 

VALVES  -  FITTINGS  -  SPECIALS. 


A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  tviiroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessarj',  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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WOOD  ITU'  IS  FREE 

Tlu'  most  innioit.int  |)i(cc  of  luws  this  iiiontli  is  tin; 
rt'iHirt  from  W'asliington  tliat  tlio  L'liitfd  Stati-s  Senate 
voted,  ;>()  to  22,  against  a  duty  of  5  p.  e.  ad  valorem  on 
bleached  and  unbleached  chemical  pulj).  Perhaps  then- 
is  notliing  startling  or  unexpected  about  tliis  action,  but  it 
is  a  bit  reassuring  to  know  that  business  will  go  on  as 
usual,  without  tlie  need  for  adjustment  and  re-arrange- 
ment tliat  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  present  status 
of  pulp  in  our  dealings  witii  United  States  customers  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  chemical 
pulp. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  whole  pulp  and  paper 
schedule,  in  fact,  shows  a  distinct  movement  tpward  a 
scientific  basis  of  tariff  making;  more  particularly  does  it 
show  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  elder  statesmen  of 
the  necessarily  increasing  dependence  of  the  United  States 
on  other  countries  for  wood  pulp  and  wood  pulp  pajiers 
as  a  result  of  the  depletion  of  domestic  timber  supplies. 

The  production  of  all  grades  of  wood  pulp  in  U.  S.  mills 
in  June  1922  was  within  24,000  tons  of  the  high  figure  of 
June  1920,  a  falling  off  of  about  8  p.  c.  from  that  figure 
and  an  increase  of  32.000  tons,  or  10  yi.  c.  over  the  past 
5  year  average.  Evidently  the  pulp  industry  across  the 
line  has  not  seriously  suffered  from  duty-free  pulp  in  the 
past.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  suffer  because  of  competition 
from  outside.  The  pulp  maker's  difficulty  is  much  more 
likel}'  to  arise  from  lack  of  foresight  in  providing  for  wood 
supply.  He  will  suffer,  and  is  suffering,  from  the  policy 
that  established  mills  a  generation  ago  on  the  assumption 
that  there  was  wood  enough  in  their  limits  for  30,  40,  or 
50  years,  and  refused  to  consider  the  future  beyond  their 
own  tenure  of  office.  That  future  is  here  now  and  that 
policy  has  borne  a  crop  of  troubles  that  some  present  poli- 
cies will  bear  a  few  years  hence. 

The  United  States  market  needs  Canadian  pulp,  and 
the  Senate  was  right  in  refusing  to  levy  a  duty  on  it. 

The  Senate  also  took  action  on  the  tariff  on  papers, 
with  the  results  given  by  The  Paper  Mill  as  follows: 

"Paper  board,  wall  board,  and  pulp  board,  including 
cardboard,  etc.,  was  voted  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
Wednesday,  while  filter  stock,  composed  whollv'  or  in  part 
of  wood  pulp,  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  carries  a  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  rate.  The  duty  on  tissue,  stereotype, 
copying,  carhon  papers,  etc..  when  weighing  more  than 
121-2  pounds  and  less  than  18  pounds  to  the  ream,  4  cents 
per  pound  and   1.5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not 
specially  provided   for,  is   1.5  cents  per  pound  and   15  per 


cent.  .1(1  Miloreni,  while  such  |)a|)ers  when  i  nibosscd  or 
printed,  otherwise  than  lithographically,  and  pa))ers  wholly 
or  in  |)art  covered  with  metal  or  metal  solutions  are  pro- 
ti'cted  with  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem 
ol  15  ptr  cent.  The  duty  on  cloth  lined  or  reinforced  paper 
is  .")  cents  |)er  ])ound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  grease 
])roof  and  imitation  parchment  })apcr  the  duty  is  3  cents 
per  pound  and  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  on  all  boxes 
of  i)a])(r  or  papier-mache,  covered  or  lined,  the  rate  was 
fixe<l  .'it  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Practically  all  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  today  re- 
l>resent  substantial  reductions  from  the  duties  originally 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Finance." 

Our  contemporary  comments  editorially  on  tlu;  situa- 
tion, ill  [lart  as  follows: 

.\ltliough  the  proposed  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  paper  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  reduced  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
we  are  delighted  that  this  industry  will  be  protected  to 
some  degree  at  least  from  ruinous  foreign  competition. 

We  recognize  that  the  pressure  of  the  Farmer  Bloc  in 
Congress  has  forced  down  the  proposed  tariff  rates  all 
along  the  line,  including  the  duties  on  paper.  It  seems  that 
the  farmers  have  not  learned  that  protection  for  the  man- 
ufacturers is  indirectly  protection  for  them,  because  the 
prosperity  of  one  group  affects  tlie  prosperity  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  nation ....  The  same  harsh  economic  law  was 
partially  learned  by  the  American  newspaper  publishers 
during  the  war  when  they  paid  higli  prices  for  news  print 
because  they  had  been  so  short-sighted  in  pre-war  vears 
as  to  force  the  news  print  industry  over  the  border  into 
Canada,  because  by  one  means  or  another  they  forced  the 
American  news  print  manufacturers  to  accept  less  than  a 
just  and  reasonable  price  for  their  product. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  American  newspaper  jiub- 
lishers  tried  unsuccessfully  to  use  foreign  news  print  on 
their  presses....  But  how  long  will  the  presses  of 
.American  newspai>ers  be  able  to  run  on  American  paper 
unless  the  American  paper  industry  is  .sufficiently  pro- 
tected from  ruinous  foreign  competition  so  as  to  obtain  a 
"just  and  reasonable  profit"  on  the  paper  manufactured. 

We  beg  to  differ  with  friend  Paper^MHl  on  the  sound- 
ness of  the  basis  of  their  argument.  In  the  first  place,  as- 
suming that  the  farmer's  pressure  helped  keep  down  the 
tariff  rates,  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  buy  at  rea- 
sonable —  not  tariff  raised,  artificially  boosted — prices  in 
order  that  his  products,  which  are  the  real  fundamentals 
of  manufacture,  may  be  sold  at  figures  which  will  enable 
the  factory  worker  to  live  and  produce  goods  at  such  cost 
as  will  enable  them  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets. 

.Again,  it  was  not  so  much  the  action  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers in  agitating  successfully  for  free  newsprint  that 
discouraged  development  of  mills  in  the  United  States  as, 
it  w-as  the  inevitable  movement  of  mills  to  supplies  of  raw 
material  and  adequate  power  that  caused  the  great  expan- 
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sion  of  recent  years  in  Canadian  paper  production.  We 
venture  to  suggest,  further,  that  the  price  of  newsprint 
was  largely  due  to  competition  among  paper  mills  who 
knew  well  enough  that  other  countries  could  not  possibly 
provide  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  requirements  of  tlir 
American  publisher  and  could  just  as  well  have  stood  i)at 
on  a  fair  price  as  to  permit  their  customers  to  lead  tluiii 
into  an  ambush  of  self-destructive  price   cutting. 

It  is  not,  as  we  liave  said  before,  "ruinous  foreign  com 
petition,"  to  use  our  contemporary's  phrase,  that  is  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  newsprint  industry  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  lack  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  foresight 
in  providing  for  raw  materials,  esj)ecinlly  wood  and 
water.  And  wiping  out  the  wood  cuts  off  tlic  wati  i-.  .\ 
friend  told  us  of  seeing  an  old  New  York  state  i)uli)  mill 
superintendent  on  the  verge  of  tears  as  he  pointed  to  two 
grinder  lines  dead  because  of  low  water  since  the  forest 
cover  had  been  taken  from  the  water-shed  where  pre 
viously  the  stream  had  run  almost  bank-full  the  year  round. 
The  i)rice  of  paper  has  been  set  in  the  United  States 
and  will  continue  to  be  set  in  the  United  States  as  long 
as  the  mills  there  have  sense  enough  to  demand  a  fair 
profit  and  are  satisfied  with  that.  Canadian  mills  will 
benefit  so  far  and  for  so  long  as  the  industry  here  con- 
serves its  available  wood  and  water  power  through  proper 
forest  management.  When  our  wood  costs  become  un- 
reasonably high,  the  industry  will  suffer  because  prices 
will  necessarily  mount  and  the  residtant  decreased  eon- 
sumption  will  mean  part-time  operation  or  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  very  higli  cost  plants. 

Don't  lay  it  all  on  the  publishers,  and  don't  expect  a 
customs  duty  to  take  the  place  of  good  management.  The 
Canadian  and  United  States  mills  are  as  nearly  one  in- 
dustry as  political  boundaries  will  permit.  The  future 
is  bright,  if  seen  against  the  beautiful  green  of  a  lu.xu- 
riant,  jiroteeted,  well-managed  forest. 


his  camp  fire  destroyed  more  pine  timber  than  their  large 
mills  would  use  in  fifty-six  years." 


COBWEBS 

'I'lie  American  Writing  Paper  ('omi)any's  ciiarl  of  the 
trend  of  printing  sales  and  printer's  paper  purchases  in 
the  I'.  S.  shows  a  distinct  upward  turn  in  all  four  factors 
covered.      The  chart  should  be  carefully  studied   by  paper 


The  second  impression  of  Volume  .3  of  the  Industry's 
textbook  on  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper  is  now  being 
distributed.  This  is  the  best  value  for  $5  the  trade  ever 
got  in  book  form.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is 
handling  the  distril)ntion  outside  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  re(|nest  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


CONTEMPORAHY  COMMENT 
Is  Mr.  Ford  Right? 

(Montreal  Herald  ) 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  is  a  man  of  many  jjarts,  and  hi.s 
friends  are  now  out  to  make  him  President  of  the  V.  S. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  an  article  in  IMcClure's,  which 
was  prepared  by  him  in  collaboration  with  Samuel 
Crowther : 

"A  ma.iority  of  people  are  not  mentally — even  if 
physically —  capable  of  making  a  gool  living.  They 
are  not  capable  of  furnishing  with  tlieir  own  hands  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  goods  this  world  needs  to  ex- 
change their  unaided  produce  for  goods  they  need. 

"The  average  workman  is  more  interested  in  a 
steady  job  than  in  advancement.  Scarcely  more  than 
5  per  cent.,  while  they  have  the  desire  for  more  money, 
have  also  the  willingness  to  accept  additional  respon- 
sibility and  work  which  go  with  the  higher  places."' 


THROWING  THE  FOREST  INTO  THE  FURNACE 

Comparativelj'  few  of  this  year's  forest  fires  were  "acts 
of  Providence,"  such  as  lightning,  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, etc.,  states  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 
Averaging  up  the  whole  Dominion,  four  out  of  five  were 
preventable  fires,  had  campers,  smokers  and  others  who 
use  the  woods  for  recreation  or  for  making  a  living  ex- 
ercised a  few  simple  precautions. 

This  summer  so  far,  more  than  ten  trees  have  been  burn- 
ed down  by  the  "don't  care"  type  of  traveller  to  one  that 
will  fall  by  the  axe  of  the  logger  during  the  whole  of  1922. 

"The  future  development  of  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  area  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,"  says 
the  Canadian  Forestrj-  Association,  "depends  upon  our 
retaining  the  forest  growth.  P'orests  with  water  powers 
sptll  industrial  supremacy.  Stripped  of  forests,  four- 
fifth:  of  Eastern  Canada  becomes  a  barren  wilderness,  for 
this  ji'oportion  is  non-agricultural.  The  real  meaning  of  a 
hu!i'':'  set  forest  fire  may  he  gained  from  the  report  of  a 
large  Ontario  company  that  one  man's  carelessness  with 


The  Need  of  Books 

(World's   Paper  Trade   Review) 

We  have  from  time  to  time  remarked  upon  the  need  for 
])roviding  facilities  for  the  student  of  industrial  techno- 
logy who  finds  himself  handicap))ed  by  lack  of  reading 
matter  and  the  wherewithall  to  equip  himself  witli  a  little 
librar}'.  Technical  books  are  expensive,  more  so  now 
than  ever,  and  very  few  of  the  younger  end  in  our  mills 
and  warehouses  give  the  matter,  of  purchase  thought  on 
account  of  the  cost.  It  is  a  splendid  sign  of  the  desire 
for  acquisition  of  knowledge  among  the  new  generation  of 
papermakers  that  64  should  enter  for  an  examination  in 
which  only  seven  sat  last  year.  Incidentally,  it  is  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Technical  Section.  If 
every  paper  mill  and  every  large  wholesale  house  would 
equip  itself  with  a  small  library  of  technical  books  on 
papermaking  and  allied  subjects,  it  would  help  materially 
to  create  a  greater  interest  in  the  industry  and  it  would 
also   develop   much   latent  talent. 

Note. — The  Industry  in  America  has  not  only  grncrou^h- 
made  possible  a  most  comi)rehensivc  text  hook  at  really 
nominal  cost,  but  has,  through  cooperative  effort,  estab- 
lished Correspondence  Courses  in  Pulp  and  Paper  making. 
—Ed. 


In  this  thing  one  man  is  superior  to  another,  that  he  is 
better  able  to  bear  adversity  and  prosperity. — Philemon. 
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Fundamental  Policies  of  Organization 


|{y    15.    A.    I'liA.NKMN,    Stratliuioic    Paper    Co. 


This  interesting  article,  tvhich  is  extracted  from  "In- 
dustrial Management"  indicates  the  importance  of  anali/- 
tical  thinking  and  originaliti/  as  contribiitori/  factors  to 
business  sticces. — Editor. 

Soiiu-  tliiiifi's  .sei-m  .so  fundaiuontal  to  the  success  of  any 
inovcnutit,  that  it  i.s  a  matter  of  surprise  that  thi'v  are  not 
gener.illy  understood  by  those  engaged  in  tlieui ;  nor  re 
cognized  as  existing  by  those  outside  of  tlieui. 

And  yet  many  such  movements  are  successful.  They  are 
successful  largely  because  they  follow  along  a  beaten  track 
of  moderate  success,  beaten  through  the  work  of  predeces- 
sors and  animated  by   fundamentals. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known,  for  example,  that  men  will 
give  the  best  in  themselves,  will  strive,  and  fight  for  ideas 
under  the  proper  urge.     This  is  a  fundamental  thing. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observable  experience  that  the  most 
successful  movements  find  means  to  draw  to  themselves 
initiative,  energy,  ability;  to  inspire  cooperation  and  en- 
thusiasm; to  create  confidence  and  a  sense  of  fundamental 
fair  dealing. 

Experience  shows  that  knowledge  and  improving  ideas 
are  obtainable  by  study,  and  most  particularly  and  readily 
by  an  open  minded  touching  of  elbows  with  men  whose 
constant  experience  is  with  various  pliases  of  a  given 
problem. 

Perhaps  not  so  well  known  nor  so  generally  appreciated, 
is  the  fact  that  no  movement  stands  by  itself;  but  is  sub- 
ject to  influences  from  outside  itself,  greater  or  less,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  short  or  after  long  periods. 

Men  who  realize  these  things  in  concrete  ways  are  gifted 
with  what  is  called  foresight. 

Men  who  act  upon  them  establish  policies  of  operation 
looking  towards  reaping  their  values. 

Movements  that  are  based  on  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  these  fundamental  things  and  with  policies  estab- 
lished to  meet  them,  are  most  susceptible  of  success  and 
expansion. 

Now  business  is  a  movement  —  outside  of  government 
the  most  fundamental  and  important  movement  of  men. 

It  is  of  course  different  from  most  movements,  in  that  it 
involves  the  essential  necessity  that  men  must  engage  in  it 
for  the  sake  of  living;  but  for  that  very  reason  subject  to 
all  the  influences  good  and  bad  that  other  movements 
possess;  and  for  fair  and  successful  conduct  it  needs  the 
most  complete  operation  of  sound,  wise,  well  thought-out 
and  far-reaching  policies. 

The  development,  particularly  of  industry,  has  estab- 
lished by  growth,  practice  and  precedent,  many  essential 
policies,  especially  of  external  and  interchange  relations. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  not  so  universally  have  the 
internal  policies  of  industry  been  well  developed. 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  this,  if  the  beginning  and 
operation  of  the  ordinary  unit  of  industry  is  considered. 
It  is  usually  begun  as  an  off.shoot  of  experience  or  ambi- 
tion in  certain  lines ;  either  to  make  money,  or  to  work  out 
an  independence  in  ownership. 

It  is  an  expression  in  leadership  along  accepted  lines. 
The  dominant  problems  immediately  become  technical 
and  financial.  The  present  necessities  of  orders  and  of 
production  require  the  utmost  thought  and  action,  and  in 
very  many^  organizations  remain  apparently  the  vastlv 
more  important  ones. 

All  of  which  is  of  course  perfectly  natural  and  under- 
standable, and  in  the  progress  of  things  greatly  pro- 
ductive. 


Nevertheless  every  industrial  unit  is  a  movement  in- 
volving first  the  continuous  and  intimate  cooperation  of  a 
number  of  human  beings,  preferably  a  continual  and  ad- 
vancing relation  with  other  business  units  over  a  wide  ter- 
ritory, and  the  hearty  good  will  of  a  great  many  individuals 
and  grouj)s  botli  inside  and  outside  of  the  movement  itself. 
And  this  involves  for  advancing  success,  both  thorough 
organization  and  well  thought  out  and  expanding  policies. 
For  profitable  actions  sprin"  automatically  out  of  well  de- 
fined and  adhered-to  policies,  which  otherwise  occur  onh' 
occasionally  as  apparent  inspirations. 

Policies  of  course  must  deal  with  a  running  r('lation,  or 
be  based  on  an  anticipated  need  or  situation;  and  to  mak(; 
them  it  is  essential  to  have  the,  specific  situations  and  con- 
ditions in  mind  as  a  basis  for  formulation. 

The  most  vital  and  essential  reason  for  policies  in  a 
movement  lies   in   the  relations   of  that   movement. 

By  far  the  most  potent,  because  the  most  volatile  and 
susceptible  relation  of  industrial  organization,  if  not  the 
most  difficult  to  obtain,  is  the  human  relation. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  men;  not  money,  maciiinery, 
nor  methods  that  accomplish  results — men  led  and  inspired 
to  best  effort  through  their  belief  in  a  project  as  a  means 
of  self-expression  and  economic  independence. 
Russia  offers  overwhelming  proof  of  this. 
Since  men  are  so  much  more  easily  gathered  together 
than  the  other  elements  of  industry,  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  selection  of  this  element  in  many  or- 
ganizations. 

A  study  of  successful  units  will,  however,  show  that 
with  initiative,  energy,  and  cooperation  gained  through 
proi)er  choice  in  this  element,  the  other  elements  are 
eventually  obtainable,  and  with  greater  relative  results 
than  if  utilized  without  them. 

A  first  series  of  organization  policies  must  therefore 
deal   with  this   important  relation,  the  human  element. 

^^'ith  that  portion  of  the  human  element  which  operates 
more  or  less  according  to  the  laid  out  plan,  any  policies  to 
be  in  the  long  run  effective,  must  make  the  usual  practice 
of  it'histle,  bUnv  and  hustle  one  which  is  gladly  adhered  to 
because  of  the  best  working  conditions;  a  fair  pay  based 
on  the  reasonable  cost  of  a  decent  standard  of  living  and 
relative  skill  shown;  an  agreeable  loyalty  induced  by  me- 
thods which  recognize  length  and  faithfulness  of  service; 
and  particularly  an  assumption  that  each  worker  is  in 
some  sense,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  daily  participation  of 
effort  toward  success,  a  partial  partner  in  the  movement. 
Such  policies  involve,  according  to  circumstances  and 
ability:  education,  training,  insurance,  health  consideration, 
savings,  helps,  beneficial  societies,  athletics  and  play 
methods,  stock  ownership,  works  councils,  and  indeed  the 
development  of  all  practical  plans  through  which,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  worker  may  attain  such  share  of  en- 
joyable living,  development  and  social  benefits  as  will  tend 
to  make  him  feel  contented  with  his  progress  and  desirous 
of  delivering  the  maximum  cooperation. 

As  to  the  organization  personnel,  the  policies  nnist  be 
of  a  more  intimate  personal  nature. 

The  organization  personnel  makes  up  the  management 
of  the  unit  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  out  of  it  must  come 
if  they  are  to  come,  those  elements  of  leader.ship  which  by 
inspiration,  by  analysis  and  conclusions,  by  careful  ob- 
servation and  action,  and  by  constructive  ideas  and  crea- 
tion take  the  operation  of  the  unit  out  of  the  average  of 
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ordinary   business      into   the    smaller    and   more      effective 
group  of  organizations. 

Now  these  qualities  are  more  often  of  course  individual 
tlian  group  possessions;  progressive  developments  from 
original  ability  rather  than  sudden  inspirations  or  acci- 
dental occurrences. 

The  pertinent  policies  then  must  cover,  in  a  broad  way, 
selection  —  most  imj)Ortantly  selection  —  since  there  are 
natural  gifts  not  equally  divided;  and  circumstances  or 
opportunities  of  early  development  not  equally  offered  or 
seized. 

Men  are  neither  alike,  nor  equally  fitted  for  particular 
undertakings.  To  fall  to  realize  this  or  disregard  it  is  an 
executive  weakness. 

Men  must  of  course  be  chosen  for  their  qualities  to 
match  a  particular  function;  but  any  organization  is 
fortunate,  size  admitting,  if  it  has  a  pessimist  and  a 
dreamer,  a  grouch  and  an  inspirer,  an  autocrat  and  a  dem- 
ocrat, a  hustler  and  a  conservative,  provided  it  can  so 
place  them  as  to  coordinate  their  qualities. 

\  proper  policy  deals  with  education  along  both  specific 
and  general  lines.  Too  many  decisions  are  made  based 
either  on  uneducated  opinions  and  beliefs,  or  on  assumed 
facts. 

Probably  after  selection  one  of  the  most  important 
policies  dealing  with  organization  personnel  is  training. 
Too  often  executives  say  and  think,  that  if  they  could  mul- 
tiply their  personalities,  ideas,  and  actions,  they  could  ac- 
complish vastly  more.  Acknowledging  the  truth  of  this, 
in  many  eases  the  apparent  impossibilit}'  of  it  may  be 
vastly  eliminated  if  executives  will,  by  training,  multiply 
themselves  in  their  subordinates. 

What  coming  men  need  is  to  be  taught  the  philosophy, 
the  policy,  the  inherent  values,  the  necessities  of  quick 
decision  and  movement  in  fundamental  actions.  A  good 
executive  is  a  good  teacher.  Too  many  render  important 
decisions  without  explanations,  leaving  their  subordinates 
either  dazed,  doubtful,  or  operating  without  enthusiasm 
through  possible  lack  of  understanding. 

An  executive  can  well  afford  to  sell  his  ideas  to  his  ef- 
fective group,  if  he  desires  them  sold  to  the  public,  or  to 
be  enthusiastically  put  into  operation. 

A  policy  of  widening  freedom  of  decision,  very  difficult 
in  the  case  of  many  executives,  is  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  capable  men. 

Most  importantly  some  policy  is  necessary,  whether 
it  be  that  of  salary  satisfaction,  fair  treatment,  promotion, 
opportunity,  or  stock  interest,  which  will  not  only  hold 
men  all  .along  the  line  to  the  enterpri.se,  but  make  them 
want  to  remain  a  part  of  it. 

An  imjiortant  policy  should  deal  with  the  relation  be- 
tween the  working  force  and  the  organization  personnel, 
which  will  create  understanding  and  harmony  between 
them,  and  tend  to  eradicate  a  feeling,  often  expressed,  that 
there  is  any  class  distinction.  One  way  this  may  often  be 
effected  is  by  promotion  from  the  one  to  the  other  as 
occasion   arises. 

It  is  true  of  any  indu.strial  unit  that  it  consists  of  two 
main  divisions  as  to  its  methods.  One  division  relates  to 
the  particular  branch  of  industry  to  which  it  belong.s  and 
deals  with  the  methods  of  processing  and  handling  its 
particular  product. 

The  other  division  has  to  do  with  methods  of  inter- 
course and  interchange;  of  system  and  management,  in- 
ternally and  externally,  which  are,  with  sliglit  modifica- 
tions, common  with  all  industrial  units. 

Industry  is  a  development.  Its  methods  in  any  one  unit 
are  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  usually  in  major  part,  despite 
constant    new    and    occasionally       radical    changes,      those 


methods  established  by  precedent,  practice,  or  exploita- 
tion. They  are  naturally,  here  and  there  all  over  the 
world,  being  further  originated  and  developed. 

Definite  policies  may  wisely  be  laid  down  to  deal  witli 
such  a  certain,  regular  and  yet  vital  condition. 

With  the  first  division,  namely  that  of  methods  of  tech- 
nical operation  and  indeed  also  of  market  conditions,  there 
is  involved  a  policy  of  friendliness  and  lawful  coopera- 
tion with  competitive  units,  both  througli  trade  associations 
and  their  technical  branches,  and  by  such  friendly  dis- 
cussion and  visitation  as  may  mutually  be  carried  on. 

Competition  has  very  largely  discovered  that  its  intelli- 
gence can  more  effectively  be  used  in  cooperation  than  in 
strife;  and  businesses  that  let  the  majority  of  their  compe-. 
tition  make  for  them  advantages  through  association  which 
they  may  share  in  without  participation  in  expense  or 
effort,  seldom  get  the  full  advantage,  nor  do  they  show  a 
broad  spirit  of  fairness  essential  to  greatest  success. 

A  broad  policy  and  a  profitable  one  will  cover  trade  as- 
sociation cooperation. 

Also  it  is  very  essential  in  modern  progtess,  if  advanc- 
ing ideas  and  methods  are  to  be  absorbed,  that  an  in- 
dustrv  shall  put  its  organization  personnel  in  as  close 
touch  as  possible  with  the  other  units  of  the  industry  and 
with  the  means  of  education  as  to  the  industry. 

In  the  matter  of  the  second  division,  namely  methods 
that  in  essence  are  common  to  all  industrial  organization, 
a  reasonable  policy  must  consider  constantly  the  engage- 
ment from  time  to  time  of  external  expert  advice  and  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  the  education  of  personnel  as  to 
modern  industrial  theory  and  practice;  with  the  introduc- 
tion likewise  of  some  men  at  the  bottom  who  are  graduates 
of  business  administration  colleges,  as  at  least  offering  ma- 
terial of  promising  calibre  for  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  modern  methods. 

A  policy  broadly  related  to  this  same  general  condition 
has  to  do  with  the  relation  to  the  world  outside  the  fence, 
in  the  matter  of  disposal  of  product. 

It  is  in  many  industrial  units  too  much  the  case  that  the 
making  and  marketing  of  the  product  is  an  impersonal 
matter.  Whereas  experience  will  show  that  both  are  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  through  the  personal  touch  of  the 
insiders  with  the  outsiders  where  both  parties  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  eventual  outcome. 

Personality,  acquaintance,  friendship,  understanding, 
the  hand  touch,  will  always  be  more  powerful  and  more 
broadening  than  the  telephone  and  mail  communication. 

A  careful  and  systematic  policy  ought  therefore  to  ob- 
tain of  personal  intercourse  through  visitation,  not  only 
of  the  organization  personnel  with  the  outside  world,  es- 
pecially as  it  relates  to  those  interested  in  the  disposal  of 
the  product,  but  particularly  of  the  outside  world  to  the 
plant. 

Human  beings,  travelling  daily  only  between  home  and 
plant,  find  it  difficult  after  awhile  to  continually  visu- 
alize the  needs  and  viewpoints  of  those  whom  they  do  not 
know,  and  of  markets  they  do  not  see;  and  they  become 
narrow.  Through  lack  of  knowledge  of  character  and  con- 
ditions their  judgments  fail  to  register  rightly. 

It  is  even  more  true  and  valuable  that  the  interest  of 
important  factors  in  the  merchandising  field  can  be 
caught  and  increased  by  the  personal  view  and  hospitalitv 
of  the  plant  itself,  by  the  personal  knowledge  of  its  aims 
and  methods,  and  by  the  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
personnel. 

Such  a  policy  as  will  bring  this  closer  personal  commu- 
nication about,  will  not  only  establish  a  mutual  confidence 
which  will  create,  retain  and  increase  existing  relations,  but 
it  will  be  found  extremely  productive  of  new  and  expand- 
ing ideas  and  improvements. 
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An  even  broader  policy  is  necessary  to  cope  with  an  in- 
creasing set  of  indirect  influences,  which  disregarded, 
grow  to  have  a  very  large  direct  effect  on  many  industrial 
units. 

In  New  England,  for  example,  the  growing  relation  of 
population  in  the  cities  to  that  in  the  country,  involving 
also  the  abandoning  to  some  degree  of  local  food  supply- 
ing, has  increased  the  cost  of  living  in  relation  to  other 
competing  sections  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  competi- 
tion increasingly  difficult;  and  in  some  cases  so  much  as  to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  some  lines  of  industry. 

There  are  also  the  questions  of  radicalism,  of  the 
nature  of  the  citizenship  and  population,  of  the  diversity 
of  industry,  and  many  others,  which,  when  not  ameliorated 
nor  controlled  as  much  as  possible,  not  merely  cause  real 
losses  and  eventual  stunting  of  growth,  often  in  ways  not 
appreciated,  but  also  have  a  very  definite  effect  on  the 
organization  personnel. 

No  longer  is  the  old  idea  true,  practical,  or  compre- 
hensive that  the  interests  of  any  industrial  unit  are  con- 
fined inside  the  fence.  Nor  indeed,  and  this  may  seem  a 
heresy  to  many,  can  it  be  continuously  maintained  that 
majority  ownership  in  these  modern  days  gives  absolute 
right  over  the  interests  of  all  of  those  people  involved  in- 
ternally in  an  enterprise.  Rather  is  it  a  trusteeship  with 
beneficiary  rights;  and  all  others,  living  up  to  a  fair 
standard  of  cooperation  for  the  general  good,  earn  prime 
consideration  by  the  very  fact  of  casting  in  their  lots  with 
the  enterprise.  Broad  policies  based  on  this  understand- 
ing will  obtain  broad  results. 

For  business  is  becoming  not  so  much  a  matter  of  mere 
production;  of  barter  and  trade;  but  what  it  always  should 
be  for  the  greatest  happiness  and  success — a  matter  of 
personal  touch  and  understanding,  of  the  widest  mutual 
values,  and  of  a  service  which  reaches  advantageously  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

The  executives,  the  management,  owe  to  the  enterprise, 
to  all  engaged  with  it  internally  and  externally,  and  to  the 
public,  on  all  of  whom  depend  eventually  the  success  of 
the  organization,  large  responsibility  in  consideration  of 
all  of  these  things ;  and  can  only  work  them  out  fully  by  an 
understanding  of  them ;  and  through  the  establishment  of 
wise,  carefully  thought-out  organization  policies. 


REFORESTATION  IN  CHINA 

During  the  year  eiidinir  with  the  sin-infir  planting  in 
1920,  China  spent  from  .'|!200,000  U>  $250,000  in  forestry 
enterprises,  mostly  in  nursery  work  and  forest  planting. 
The  year  .showed  a  production  of  100,000,000  trees  in 
more  than  1,000  nurseries  and  the  planting  of  25,000 
000  to  30,000,000  trees  on  100,000  acres  of  land.  Prof. 
John  H.  Reisner,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  remarks  that  while  these  figures  semm  small  it 
should  be  remembered  that  interest  in  forestry  in  China 
is  of  recent  development.  It  is  stated  that  about  2,500, 
000  trees  have  been  planted,  about  1,000,000  of  them  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year.  Three  nurseries  were 
maintained,  carrying  1,275,000  transplants  and  about 
3,000,000  seedlings  of  73  different  species.  Trees  and 
seeds  for  nurseries  and  more  than  50,000  trees  for  tran>s- 
planting  were  distributed.  T.here  are  also  three  sub- 
stations located  in  different  jiarts  of  the  country,  and 
two  more  are  being  planned.  Forestry  development  is 
being  carried  forward  undei-  modern  methods,  largely 
tinder  American  trained  forestei-s.  The  Clovernment 
railways  are  engaged  in  thework  with  a  view  to  supply- 
ing their  own  lies  and  timbers  used  in  railroad  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  and  other  railroads  are  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  line.     (The  China  Press,  June  4,  1922.) 


ALEX  MacLAURIN  JOINS  SILENT  MAJORITY 

The  death  of  Mr.  .Vlex.iiulir  I..  Mael.aurin,  vice-pres- 
ident and  general  manager  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Montreal  and  Tiiree  Rivers,  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  industries.  He 
died  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  on  August  .'{,  after 
a  brief  illness,  death  being  due  to  a  complication  of  disea- 
ses.    His  age  was  70. 

Mr.  Macl-aurin  came  from  a  family  whose  business  as- 
sociations are  almost  entirely  with  the  luinher  and  jnil)) 
and  paper  trades.  He  was  born  at  East  Tcinpleton,  I'.Q., 
where  he  was  trained  in  the  lumber  business  under  his 
father.  In  1886  he  joined  the  Charlemagne  and  Lac 
Bureau  Lumber  Company  and  the  Ores  Falls  Company 
later  came  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  MacLaurin.  These 
concerns,  with  their  separate  limits  and  mills,  were  after- 
wards acquired  by  the  I'nion  Hag  and  Pa|)er  Cori)oration, 
New  York;  Mr.  MacLaurin  continuing  to  act  as  general 
manager,  and  in  1907  was  given  a  seat  on  the  board  of 
directors.  Up  to  191.5  the  business  was  that  of  man- 
ufacturing lumber  and  pulpwood.  In  that  year,  however, 
the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation  decided  to  follow 
the  example  of  other  American  concerns  and  to  build  a 
kraft  and  sulphite  mill  and  a  newsprint  mill  in  Canada. 
For  that  purpose  the  three  Canadian  companies  were 
merged  in  a  new  company,  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Com- 
panv.  Limited.  The  mill  was  constructed  in  the  Three 
Rivers  district,  where  the  company  had  already  a  ground- 
wood  mill  and  a  saw  mill.  Mr.  Mael^aurin  was  appointed 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  new  company. 

The  death  of  Mr.  MacLaurin  is  a  reminder  of  the  close 
relationship  between  the  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  indus- 
tries. Originally  the  companies  referred  to  were  mainly 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  but  under  the 
new  conditions  the  forest  resources  were  diverted  chiefly 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  trades.  The  fact  that  the  Union 
Bag  and  Paper  Corp.,  were  able  to  command  such  abun- 
dant raw  material  was  no  doubt  a  vital  factor  in  their  de- 
cision to  enter  the  Canadian  paper  field. 

Mr.  MacLaurin  held  some  firm  views  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  forest  resources  and  was  keenly  interested  in  im- 
proved methods  of  logging.  He  was  especially  interested 
in  the  hauling  of  pulpwood  by  tractor,  believing  that  an 
efficient  machine  is  the  most  economical  form  of  trans- 
portation. Accordingly  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company 
use  tractor  haulage.  Mr.  MacLaurin  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  various  forestry  conferences  lield  in  Mont- 
real and  also  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Woodlands  sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  although 
he   rareU'  spoke  in   public. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's 
Association,  past  president  of  the  Montreal  Lumber  Asso- 
ciation, member  of  the  Council  of  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade;  president  of  the  Campbell-MaeLaurin  Lumber 
Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  and  McLaurin  Brothers, 
Limited,  Lachine.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Laval 
Electric  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Crown  Trust 
Company,  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  and  .Montreal 
Stock   Y'ards   Company. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Mr.  J.  P.  MacLaurin,  woods 
manager  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  MacLaurin  of  MacLaurin  Brotiiers,  Limited, 
and  by  three  daughters. 

A  very  large  number  of  messages  of  sympathy  from 
the  L'nited  States  and  Canada  were  received  by  the  familv. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  August  ,5  at  the  Mount  Royal 
Cemetery  and  was  attended  by  many  representatives  of 
pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  industries. 
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The  Newspaper  Business 

Few  peopU-  really  conii)rflHiid  the  extent  aiui  the  magni- 
tude of  the  newspaper  business,  as  some  folks  are  pleased 
to  characterize  the  great  newspaper  publishing  industry. 

Without  making  any  attempt  to  portray  or  to  discuss  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  of  journalism  and  the  nature  of 
the  public  service  rendered  to  the  people  every  day  in  the 
vear  by  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  comprise  the  news 
and  editorial  staffs  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention  to  the  service  per- 
formed in  a  purely  commercial  way  by  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Within  recent  months  many  imi)ortant  f.uts  relative  to 
the  newspaper  earnings  have  come  to  light  and  happily 
with  tile  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owners  of  great 
groups  of  newspapers. 

For  example;  Mr.  Hearst  recently  published  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  trade  press,  stating  that  his  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  1921  amounted  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  about 
equally  divided  as  between  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Some  weeks  later  Mr.  Brisbane  informed  the  New  York 
State  publishers  in  annual  meeting  that  Mr.  Heart's  earn- 
ings are  now  running  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000  a  year 
and  profits  .-it  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000  a  month.  The 
great  Scripps  organization  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
its  earnings  last  year  were  in  excess  of  $2.5,000,000.  Mr. 
Wiley  recently  told  the  National  Retail  Drvgoods  Associa- 
tion tliat  the  New  York  Times  did  a  volume  of  business 
amounting  last  year  to  $1,') ,000,000.  Tlie  Booth  Publishing 
Company,  of  Miclligan.  carried  more  than  $5,000,000 
total  earnings  last  year. 

This  is  information  of  genuine  ])utilie  interest  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  there  will  be  more  of  it  available  in 
the  future,  although  difficult  to  believe  that  such  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  American  newspapers  will  be  published 
annually  as  is  the  situation  today  in  Great  Britain.  These 
factors  inspired  us  to  inquire  of  the  United  States  Census 
as  to  news))aj)er  earnings.  The  only  figures  available  were 
for  the  year  1919  and  they  cover  the  publishing  and  print- 
ing industry  as  a  whole.  Some  of  these  figures  are,  how- 
ever, of  decided  interest. 

The  volume  of  earnings  reported  to  the  census  by  the 
publishing  and  jirinting  industry  of  the  country  in  1919 
was  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  This 
figure  includes  earnings  of  newspapers,  magazines,  class 
and  technical  and  farm  papers.  The  raw  materials,  in- 
cluding freight  and  cost  of  manufacture  represented  ap- 
proximately three  hundred  million  dollars.  The  value 
added  by  manufacture  amounted  to  $623,000,000.  Of  this 
$924,000,000  we  know  iiositively  that  advertising  and  cir- 
culation revenues  constituted  approximately  $806,000,000. 
the  remainder  being  accounted  for  by  the  volumes  of 
pamplilets,  machine  composition,  etc.  ■ 

Of  the  17,362  establishments  that  were  surveyed,  or  re- 
ported to  the  census  in  1919.  97  p.  c.  were  newspapers, 
dailies  and  weeklies,  tri-weeklies  and  semi-weeklies.  The 
total  invested  capital  of  the  17,362  establisiiments  amount- 
ed to  $640,000,000. 

The  newspaper  business  in  1919  embraced  16,96.5  dif- 
ferent establishments.  There  were  424  dailies,  604  Sun- 
days, 93  tri-weeklies,  452  semi-weeklies  and  13,375  week- 
lies. The  capital  invested  in  these  establishments,  ex- 
clusively newspapers,  was  about  $500,000,000. 

Tlie  volume  of  newspaper  business  in  1919  amounted  to 
$566,321,000  as  follows:  $373,000,000  advertising,  $192,- 
000,000  circulation.  There  were  employed  as  executives 
and  employccss  160,401  opcople.  The  salaries  and  wages 
paid  in  that  year  amounted  to  $204,000,000.  The  rents  paid 


were  $7,000,000;  the  federal  taxes  $10,000,000;  state  taxes 
$3,000,000. 

Another  indication  of  the  power  .iiul  iiiflueiiee  of  the 
newsi)a{)er  is  indicated  in  the  circulation  figures  as  re- 
jiorted  to  the  Government  and  the  A.  15.  C.  at  ,\pril  1st 
last. 

543  Snday  newspai)ers  at  a  eoiiibin.ition  nit  i)aid  aver- 
age circulation  of  10.2()0.()0()  copies,  with  a  joint  line  rate 
of  $2(i.71  .ukI  a  niiliiic  r.ate  of  $2.55  pir  million  i)aid  cir- 
culation. 

1,596  evening  newspapers  had  a  net  paid  daily  aver- 
age circulation  in  excess  of  18,800,000  per  day  at  a  joint 
line  rate  of  $61.05  and  a  miline  rate  of  $3.23. 

543  Snday  newspapers  at  a  combination  net  paid  aver- 
age circulation  in  excess  of  19,700,000  for  Sunday  and  a 
joint  agate  line  rate  of  $44.41,  and  an  average  rate  of 
$2.25  per  line,  per  million  subscribers. 

But  even  in  the  face  of  these  figures  we  hear  a  great 
deal  in  some  quarters  these  days  about  the  decadence  of 
th  press,  the  loss  of  power  and  influence  of  the  daily 
newspapers.     Now  what  are  the  facts? 

The  census  reports  .show  that  the  newspapers  reported 
to  the  United  States  Census  in  1919  a  sale  of  8,000,000 
copies  per  daj'  more  than  in  1909,  an  increase  from  24,- 
000.000  a  day  in  1909  to  33,000,000  a  day  in  1919,  an 
increase  of  36  per  cent.  604  Sunday  papers  reported  in 
1919  a  net  paid  circulation  of  19,000,000  as  compared  with 
520  in  1909,  a  net  paid  of  13,000,000,  an  increase  of  6,- 
000,000  .Sunday   in  the  ten-year  period  or  45   per  cent. 

Advertisers,  especially  retail  advertisers,  assert  that 
newspaper  rates  are  too  high,  that  during  the  war  papers 
assessed  the  advertisers  increases  that  the  advertisers  could 
not  afford  to  pay.  What  are  the  facts.' 

A  close  study  of  the  census  reports  for  the  year  1909 
show  that  circulation  revenues  formed  36  per  cent  and 
advertising  64  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  of  newspapers. 
In  the  year  1919,  circulation  revenues  formed  34  per  cent 
and  advertising  66  per  cent.  In  other  classes  of  publica- 
tions —  magazi«es,  etc.  —  cireul.ition  in  1909  formed  48 
per  cent,  of  total  income  and  advertising  52  per  cent ; 
whereas,  in  1919  circulation  jiaid  35  ])er  eint  and  adver- 
tising 65  per  cent. 

Few  people  have  any  just  conception  of  the  tremendous 
volume  of  advertising  in  the  newspapers.  An  idea  and  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  newspaper  means  in  a  jjurely 
commercial  way  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is 
shown  bj'  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  advertising  —  na- 
tional, local,  classified,  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
country  amounts  every  day  to  a  book  of  200,000,000  pages, 
each  and  every  page  the  size  of  a  standard  newspaper 
page,  300  lines  deep,  seven  columns  wide. 

This  is  the  volume  of  newspaper  advertising  delivered 
every  day  of  the  year  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  This 
calculation  does  not  include  news,  features  or  comics.  It 
represents  commercial  advertising  exclusively.  Such  a 
volume  of  business  would  represent  an  annual  book  of  21,- 
000.000  ft.  thick,  equivalent  of  21,000  Woolworth  build- 
ings, piled  on  top  of  each  other,  seven  times  higher  than 
Mt.  F.verest.  Turn  these  pages  end  to  end  and  you  would 
have  a  newspaper  page  advertisement,  end  to  end.  that 
would  circle  the  globe  a  thousand  times. 

Such  briefly  is  the  power,  influence  and  m.ignitude  of 
the  news])aper  business  in  its  conunereial  relationship  ex- 
clusivelv.— Editor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaper  stands  in  Spingfield,  Mass.,  are  sore  over 
the  decrease  in  price  of  the  daily  |)a|)ers.  They  claim  there 
is  no  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  so'd.  but  a  serious 
decrease    in    profit    from   sales. 
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A  Talk  to  Paper  Salesmen 


Ky    IIAHRV 
Professor  of  .Marki-tinp;,  Amos 

Those  of  us  in  the  sales  game  today,  have  lived  through 
the  most  interesting  oyele  of  sales  history.  We  have  seen 
the  Post  Road  and  the  Old  Tin  Peddler's  eart  sup])lanted 
hy  the  modern  paved  road  over  whieh  rolls  the  "self  ser- 
viee  store  at  your  door." 

We  liave  seen  the  talking  machine  grow  from  a  noisy. 
wheezing  novelty  into  a  high-grade  musical  specialty.  We 
have  seen  patents  expire  and  the  si)ecialty  heconi  a  com- 
modity —  a  private  brand  even,  selling  under  highly  com- 
petitive commodity  conditions. 

In  the  Agricultural  field,  we  have  watched  tin-  liorny- 
lianded  son  of  toil  leap  out  of  his  Ford  into  a  Rolls-Royce 
and  hack  into  the  Ford  again.  But  now.  not  a])preciating 
his  lowlv  flivver,  we  have  seen  him  secure  legislation  thai 
permits  him  to  raise  as  little  as  he  pleases,  sell  it  when  lie 
pleases  and  for  how  much  lie  pleases. 

We  have  seen  too,  the  mild  beginnings  of  cooperative 
associations  grow  into  strong,  impregnable  trusts,  collect- 
ing ten  cents  from  us  for  an  orange  that  is  still  worth  five 
cents.  If  we  live  in  towns,  we  know  it  will  cost  us  more 
to  do  business  with  the  guileless  farmer  on  his  native 
heath,  than  it  will  to  buy  the  same  products  in  the  mar- 
ket —  delivered. 

In  vour  own  business  even,  you  have  heaped  associa- 
tion upon  association,  until  at  present  it  would  appear  to- 
be'  almost  impossible  to  find  anyone  connected  with  the 
business  who  has  time  to  do  anything  but  read  and  collect 
.statistics  on  "how  rotten  business  is".  .Salesmen  to  sell 
paper  are  indeed  become  exceedingly  rare. 

All  of  these  changes  in  general  business  or.  in  general 
economic  conditions  which  business  reflects,  could  not  fail 
to  influence  tlie  paper  business.  The  sigTiificant  thing  to 
remember,  however,  is  that  with  all  these  changes,  the  fun- 
damentals have  remained  unchanged.  The  "store  at  your 
door"  self-service  idea,  is  simply  a  modern  variation  of  the 
old  tin  peddler.  Both  offer  you  merchandise  when  you 
want  it.  where  you  want  it,  and  at  a  price  you  are  willing 
to  pay.  The  phonograplj.  changing  from  a  specialty  to  a 
connnodity.  is  simply  obeying  economic  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  ten  cent  orange  remains  because  we  want  a 
branded  orange  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

In  general,  both  the  commodity  and  specialty  fields, 
have  felt  keen  competition  that  forced  more  intelligent 
marketing  of  their  wares.  And  whatever  that  competi- 
tion may  have  been,  it  will  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  competition  of  the  next  ten  years.  Sound  economists 
or,  as  some  of  us  once  preferred  to  call  them,  "long  haired 
theorists"  told  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Democratic 
Administration,  that  it  was  time  for  American  business  to 
calm  down  as  we  were  reaching  the  end  of  our  open  mar- 
kets. If  you  will  think  back  to  that  time  —  even  in  the 
paper  business,  you  will  remember  huge  inventories  and 
sub-normal  sales  conditions,  that  were  raising  grave  finan- 
cial jiroblems.  The  war  cleared  the  shelves  but  the  boom 
following  the  war  refilled  the  whole  works. 

Paper  as  a  business  expanded  with  the  rest.  Today  we 
find  production  possibilities  estimated  as  between  30  p.c. 
and  -10  p.c.  higher  than  our  known  market  can  consume. 
Moreover,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  production  economics 
that  can  be  made,  have  been  made  and  that  the  costs  of 
administration  and  finance  have  been  reduced  to  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  under  present  conditions.  In  all  lines  in 
fact,  production  says  to  sales,  "we've  made  all  the  savings 
we  can.  make  a  few  savings  vourself." 
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This  condition  is  indeed,  general.  On  every  side  we  are 
seeing  new  methods  used,  new  studies  made,  to  decrease 
the  present  cost  of  sales.  A  recent  investigation  in  the 
general  commodity  field  discloses  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  the  sixty-three  cent  dollar.  In  other  words,  it  is 
costing  us  sixty-three  cents  to  distribute  each  dollar's 
worth  of  merchandise. 

And  the  public  knows  it.  Moreover,  the  public  means 
to  have  it  stopped.  While  money  was  easy,  the  public 
did  not  care  what  anything  cost.  Now  —  as  the  depart- 
ment stores  will  tell  you,  even  the  men  are  shopping  for 
real  values.  Since  this  is  the  first  time  this  has  happened 
in  the  later  economic  history  of  this  country,  it  is  highly 
significant  as  it  reflects  a  fact,  not  a  theory. 

As  Mr.  O.  D.  Street  points  out  in  his  discussion  of  the 
electrical  jobber,  "public  sentiment  in  this  country  in  fact 
getting  around  to  the  point  where  it  is  going  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  every  middleman  to  prove  that  he  renders  a 
service  commensurate  with  the  price  he  adds  to  the  cost  of 
merchandise.  Almost  every  middleman  is  considered  a 
(jarasite  by  the  public  at  large."  With  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  added  to  the  more  pressing  need  of  profits, 
do  not  blame  your  bosses  for  putting  on  real  pressure  to 
reduce  sales  expense.  The  sales  department  is  faced  with 
doing  the  job,  or  having  it  done  for  them.  Paper  must 
be  sold  —  and  at  a  profit.  The  mills  must  be  kept  run- 
ning. From  the  point  of  view  of  production,  of  finance 
and  of  administration,  the  mill  owners  have  done  their  best 
to  decrease  expense.     Now  it  is  your  turn. 

It  seems  a  large  order  but  the  situation  has  its  bright 
side.  Of  all  the  distribution  businesses  of  today,  pa))er 
is  the  most  archaic.  Tlierefore.  the  improvements  will  be 
easier  to  make  and  the  results  will  be  more  quickly  ap- 
parent in  savings.  While  other  businesses  have  improved 
their  sales  methods,  the  general  paper  business  has  done 
very  little.  If  one  mill  dared  attempt  new  methods,  all 
the  other  mills  laughed  them  to  scorn.  And  so  you  have 
kept  on  putting  the  most  modern  machinery  into  the  plants 
— and  used  the  most  antiquated  and  outworn  methods  in 
the  selling  field.  The  old  jobber — merchant,  printer  ma- 
chine, has  creaked  for  a  long  time.  As  long  as  it  ran  at 
all.  however,  you  made  no  improvements  other  than  add- 
ing "oil"  occasionally.  Until  Mr.  Volstead  entered  the 
field  as  a  competitor,  you  purchased  many  of  your  carload 
orders  with  eliain|)agne  suppers  instead  of  with  salesman- 
ship. 

Why  has  this  condition  been  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
paper  business  after  it  had  been  abandoned  in  other  lines? 
Principally.  I  tliink,  because  most  of  you  honestly  believed 
that  the  pa])er  business  was  "different"  from  other  busi- 
nesses. This  would  be  a  normal  answer  as  it  reflects  the 
same  state  of  mind  that  other  businesses  had  to  go  through 
before  they  found  the  right  answer.  But  in  finding  the  right 
answer,  it  will  help  tremendously  if  you  will  recognize  the 
fact  now  that  the  paper  business  is  not  different,  that  it 
depends  upon  the  same  economic  conditions  and  that  it  can 
be  merchandized  the  same  as  any  other  commodity. 

In  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been  permitted  to  study 
the  paper  business  from  the  inside  out.  I  have  inter- 
viewed printers — and  viewed  the  remains  of  wonderful 
portfolios  designed  to  help  the  printer  collect  new  busi- 
ness, but  now  passively  collecting  dust ;  I  have  interviewed 
jobbers — and  found  paper  piled  on  their  shelves  that  they 
did  not  know  they  owned  and  of  which  their  salesman  had 
neither   price   nor   sample.      I    have   talked    with   salesmen 
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who  had  excxllcnt  selling  ideas  but  who  did  not  dare  at- 
tempt to  merehandise  their  lines  with  the  jobber,  for  fear 
the  jobber's  salesman  would  get  sore! 

This  state  of  mind  results  in  waste  selling  effort  on  tiie 
part  of  the  mill  and  the  jobber;  it  results  in  duplication  of 
effort  by  both  salesforees  and  oeeasionally.  by  the  addi- 
tion of  still  further  field  forees  uplifting  the  printer;  it 
results  in  slow  turnover  for  the  mill  and  for  the  jobber, 
with  resulting  loss  of  sales  profits  and  an  added  interest 
charge  for  storage.  The  point  is.  all  of  these  wastes  are 
represented  in  the  selling  price  of  the  paper  when  it 
reaches  the  market.  Loaded  with  these  costs,  the  price  is 
too  high,  the  final  consumer  won't  purchase  and  another 
mill  goes  to  the  wall  or  is  absorbed  into  some  new  com- 
bination to  reduce  overhead  and  selling  expense.  You 
don't  have  to  take  the  economist's  theory  for  this.  The 
present  combinations   furnish   fairly  practical  examples. 

The  remedv,  like  most  worth  while  remedies,  is  simple 
and  is  based  on  sound,  economic  facts.  Moreover,  other 
lines  of  business  have  done  the  experimenting  necessary  so 
that  the  paper  business  can  start  with  facts  rather  than 
theories.  The  remedy  is  standardization  in  the  mer- 
chandise itself,  standardization  in  the  methods  and  trade- 
channels  used  in  selling,  and  a  constant  study  of  changing 
conditions  to  permit  immediate  changes  in  method  and 
product,  to  meet  these  conditions. 

Taking  up  these  proposed  changes  in  order,  much  has 
been  done  toward  the  standardization  of  product.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  done,  however.  Grades,  colors,  sizes 
and  cutting  dimensions,  are  still  subject  to  improvement. 
In  addition,  I  dare  to  think  we  may  see  standardization 
as  between  rag  and  sulphite  bond.  Each  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made,  however,  have  encountered  serious 
objection  from  the  trades  in  general.  It  took  over  three 
years  of  consistent  effort  on  the  part  of  S.  D.  Warren, 
Co.,  to  have  their  work  recognized  as  beneficial  to  tlie  trade 
at  large,  by  competing  salesmen. 

Only  a  little  while  ago,  salesmen  were  speaking  tole- 
rantly about  competitors  who  manufactured  papers  in  the 
"twilight  zone."  How  many  of  you  today,  are  not  offer- 
ing these  same  twilight  zone  papers,  papers  made  at  a 
price  to  meet  competition.  Do  you  realize  what  you  are 
doing  when  you  holler  for  these  extra  numbers  to  meet 
competition  ?  You  are  simply  lowering  the  standards  of 
the  entire  paper  business  and  putting  an  added  cost  on 
your  own  mill.  When  other  mills  stop  making  a  line,  be  a 
little  more  hesitant  about  asking  your  mill  to  jump  into 
this  field.  It  may  be  that  there  was  no  market  in  the  first 
place.  When  other  mills  commence  standardization  in 
lines,  quit  knocking.  Every  step  in  this  direction  helps 
your  business.  It  means  simply  that  your  own  mill  will 
have  to  find  its  place  in  the  market.  When  it  does,  most 
of  your  selling  troubles  are  over.  Thanks  to  your  associa- 
tions, your  market  possibilities  are  pretty  well  known.  Re- 
member that  the  introduction  of  a  new  brand  and  price  by 
any  of  vou,  simply  lowers  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
paper  market  and  lowers  the  average  price  level. 

Just  the  other  day,  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
biggest  paper  companies  in  the  country  said  to  me,  "busi- 
ness is  pretty  bad  but  we  are  coming  out  with  a  new  sul- 
phite bond  that  will  knock  'em  cold."  I  asked  him  why 
he  was  coming  out  with  this  product,  if  lie  knew  that  there 
was  a  place  for  it  and  if  he  realized  that  he  was  lowering 
the  whole  legitimate  sulphite  market.  He  said,  "no,  he 
hadn't  thought  of  that".  Yet  he  sells  raw  material  to 
other  mills  whose  sulphite  business  is  their  bread  and 
butter. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  going  on.  The  reason  I  am 
talking  to  you  about  it  is  because  you  are  encouraging  it 


every  time  you  ask  for  a  different  mark  or  label,  at  a  dif- 
ferent price.  They  are  too  many  brands  now.  If  these  in 
between  could  be  taken  from  the  market  and  better  general 
selling  metliods  applied,  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
business  enough  in  this  country  to  keep  every  mill  running 
and  to  increase  the  salary  of  every  paper  salesman.  The 
need  is  new  uses,  not  new  brands.  When  Hammermill  de- 
velops new  office  oises  for  its  products,  it  increases  the 
general  sale  of  paper.  Instead  of  belittling  their  efforts, 
get  together  with  the  office  appliance  people,  the  direct- 
by-mail  folks,  and  tell  your  mill  and  your  customers  of 
new  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  paper. 

Taking  up  the  second  suggested  remedy,  let  us  go  into 
the  jobber  situation  a  little  more  in  detail.  In  the  paper 
business  as  in  other  businesses,  there  are  just  three  types  of 
jobbers;  (1)  the  real  jobber-merchant  who  gives  full  co- 
operation and  service  for  the  limited  lines  he  carries  and 
for  which  he  receives  pay;  (2)  the  semi-jobber  wlio  splits 
up  his  line,  his  time,  hisco-operation  and  his  sales  effort, 
performing  semi-service  for  the  mill  for  which  he  is  over- 
paid, and,  (.3)  the  worthless  jobber  who  buys  and  stocks 
anything  and  performs  no  intelligent  service,  even  for 
himself. 

The  first  or,  worth-while  jobber,  is  in  effect  the  sales 
representative  of  the  mill.  He  sells,  stores,  ships,  assumes 
credit  risks  and  works  with  the  mill  in  all  selling  plans. 
He  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  He  runs  his  business  as  a  busi- 
ness, pays  his  bills  on  time,  uses  turnover  to  increase  pro- 
fits and  realizes  that  it  is  good  business  for  him  to  take 
part  in  any  organized  selling  plan  the  mill  adopts.  He 
knows  he  cannot  serve  two  masters,  so  his  lines  are  se- 
lected on  as  nearly  a  non-competitive  basis  as  is  possible. 
He  reduces  the  cost  to  sell.  He  performs  a  real  service 
function  and  he  will  remain. 

Let  us  discuss  the  second  type,  the  semi-jobber,  in  terms 
of  costs  only.  There  is  a  fair  and  legitimate  price  to  be 
paid  for  jobber  service.  The  type  of  jobber  we  are  now 
discussing,  is  not  entitled  to  standard  jobber  pay,  but  pay 
for  the  service  he  performs.  He  .slows  up  our  mill  by 
keeping  our  merchandise  in  stock.  He  puts  all  his  sales 
efforts  on  private  brands.  If  we  are  to  use  him  at  all,  we 
have  to  create  the  demand  in  the  field  with  sales-crews  and 
advertising.  The  only  service  he  performs  well,  is  storage. 
He  is  slow  in  ordering  and  slow  in  paying  his  bills  to  us. 
He  plays  with  his  own  brands  against  our  brands.  He  is 
therefore  entitled  to  pay  only  for  his  storage  and  credit 
service.  Yet  we  have  let  him  buffalo  us  for  lo,  these  manv 
years!  His  future  is  plain;  he  will  become  a  first  class 
jobber  under  proper  sales  effort,  or  he  will  vanish. 
Modern  competition  has  little  place  for  him. 

The  third  type  is  the  real  menace.  Used  for  an  un- 
loading station  by  standard  mills,  used  as  a  sales  agent  for 
consignment  business  by  others,  shopping  around  on  his 
own  for  "bargains",  he  typifies  the  basement  bargain 
store,  in  the  paper  business.  If  he  can  see  the  light,  all 
right.  If  he  can  be  interested  in  becoming  a  real  sales 
agent,  use  him.     If  not,  drop  him. 

The  net  of  the  jobber  situation  is  just  this;  there  are 
too  many  useless  and  semi-useless  jobbers.  Make  them 
good  jobbers  or  drop  them.  The  mills  are  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  jobbers.  .Jobber  selection  is  still  possible,  jobber 
elimination  still  desirable.  The  jobber  and  the  mill  must 
have  mutual  interests  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  selling. 
Whether  this  is  worked  out  by  a  combination  of  mills  se- 
lecting certain  jobbers,  by  mutual  stock  ownership,  jobber 
and  mill  or,  by  any  other  means,  is  not  important.  Selling 
co-operation,  however,  must  be  secured  if  wastes  are  to 
be  stopped  and  profits  again  appear. 

And  right  here  is  where  salesmanship  comes  in  100  p.c. 
strong.      Selling   the    paper    itself    is    incidental.      Selling 
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confidence  in  yourself,  in  your  product,  in  your  mill  and 
its  policies,  is  the  task  before  you.  While  I  am  a  very 
strong  believer  in  the  use  of  scientific  methods  in  selling, 
I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  world's  business  is  still  done  on  confideiiei-.  Con 
fidenee  that  your  work  is  good.  Confidence  that  your 
merchandising  ideas  arc  sound.  Confidi'nci'  in  your  house. 
The  right  type  of  jobber  is  waiting  for  you  to  prove  to  him 
that  you  and  your  mill  are  worthy  of  his  confidence,  lit- 
is tired  of  shopping  around.  He  is  tired  of  |>iker  eom))e- 
tition.     He  wants  to  be  sold. 

Less  tlian  a  month  ago.  I  called  on  a  printer  located  in 
a  small  niill  city  in  New  Hampshire.  Three  salesman  had 
called  upon  him  that  day;  two  dealer  service  men  had 
called  the  day  before  and  he  showed  me  three  new  port- 
folios designed  to  help  him  get  new  business.  And  there 
was  nothing  new  in  any  one  of  them.  This  type  of  du- 
plication of  sales  efforts  must  stop.  H  the  jobber  and  the 
jobbers  salesmen  are  being  i)aid  to  sell  paper,  they  must 
do  so.  The  business  will  not  stand  a  double  charge  for 
selling,  or  advertising.  Moreover,  the  j)rinter  doesn't  like 
it. 

Selecting  and  building  uj)  jobbers  or,  creating  your  own 
sales  agents,  is  no  longer  a  theory.  Hammermill,  Strath- 
more  and  the  American,  are  trail  blazers.  They  are  per- 
forming a  great  service  to  the  industry.  Instead  of  criti- 
cising their  methods,  figure  out  as  good  a  method  for  your- 
self. They  know  their  plans  are  fundamentally  sound, 
they  are  willing  to  wait  years  to  prove  it.  When  tliat  time 
comes,  however,  they  will  control  their  distribution.  They 
will  schedule  their  production  with  their  sales  and  reach 
the  market  with  a  lower  price  than  can  now  be  ap- 
proximated with  haphazard  jobber  methods. 

Finally,  perhaps  you  are  wondering  just  why  I  have 
spent  so  much  time  trying  to  sell  you  ideas  that  your  mills 
ought  to  have  insisted  upon  long  ago.  For  just  this  rea- 
sons ;  you  are  the  only  part  of  the  business  that  can  bring 
about  these  conditions.  You  are  in  the  field,  you  know 
conditions.  You  are  eyes,  ears  and  arms  for  the  mill.  The 
mill  itself  has  troubles  of  its  own.  Production,  financing 
and  wise  general  administration  take  up  the  time  of  the 
general  executives.  They  depend  upon  you  for  their  eon- 
tact  with  the  trade.  The  more  knowledge  you  have  of 
business  generally,  the  better  you  will  be  able  to  advise 
them. 

The  rewards  for  salesmanship  of  this  kind  are  ample. 
Business  has  learned  that  it  doesn't  matter  how  much  vou 
can  manufacture,  it's  what  you  can  sell  that  counts.  When 
you  have  qualified  to  the  point  of  being  of  real  service  to 
your  house.  ])romotion  will  seek  you  out.  Business  is  suf- 
fering from  tlie  lack  of  real  selling  brains.  There  are  just 
as  many  useless  order  takers  as  there  are  useless  jobbers. 
Study  your  product,  your  market,  put  the  old  Yankee  Yard- 
stick on  your  jobbers  and  see  if  you  can  do  the  job  for 
less  money,  and  if  you  can.  change  your  selling  channels 
just  as  quickly  as  you  would  drop  any  other  unprofitable 
line. 

This  is  a  j-ear  of  sane  thinking  and  prompt  action  based 
upon  this  thinking.  Instead  of  being  the  lowest  time  in 
your  sales  experience,  it  is  the  time  of  your  greatest  op- 
portunity. The  job  is  there  to  be  done.  It  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  "can  you  do  it,"  it  is  a  question  of  "will  you  do  it." 
Forget  that  the  paper  business  is  different.  It  isn't. 
Read,  think  and  talk  with  people  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. Keep  on  the  ball — but  off  the  sporting  page  for  a 
while.  Resign  from  the  golf  club — if  you  must,  and  join 
the  library.  The  onh-  person  that  will  prevent  you  suc- 
ceeding in  this  new  job  is  yourself.  Just  as  a  starter, 
think  up  some  new  uses  for  paper  to  replace  the  loss  in 
blanks,  direct-by-mail  and  other  printed  effort,  caused  by 
the  Radio  phone.     Every  new  idea  affects  the  paper  busi- 


ness. Quit  reading  statistics  on  how  rotten  business  is, 
re-sell  yourself  to  the  paper  business  or  get  out  of  it. 
Seriously,  I  firmly  believe  this  is  your  o|)|)ortunity  to  |)ut 
the  selling  of  j)aper  on  an  intelligent,  profitable  footing. 
.Seriously  again,  I  believe  you  are  going  to  do  it. 

(Now  please  tell  the  Editor  what  you  thing  about  it^ 

PAPER    MILL    FORESTERS    TO    FORMULATE 
PULP    WOOD  STANDARDS 

Ltica.  .\.  Y.,  Aug.  t.  —  The  Woodlands  Section  of  the 
.\merican  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  issued  a  call  for 
a  meeting  at  Utica  on  Tuesday.  August  1.5,  of  New  York 
state  l)ulp  manufacturers  who  buy  pulpwood,  to  formulate 
standards  for  the  contracting  for  New  York  wood.  The 
])roposal  under  consideration  will  be  the  advisability  of 
diveloping  standard  specifications  to  govern  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  pulpwood  for  New  York  mills,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  official  check  sealers  for  the  purjjose  of  settling 
))ossible  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers  of  jiulpwood. 

If  the  jiresent  plan  is  carried  out,  suggestions  will  b(- 
formulated  for  three  grades  of  pulpwood,  and  these  will 
be  submitted  to  inidvidual  New  York  .State  mills  for  fur- 
ther consideration,  and  action  at  a  later  meeting. 

■Similar  meetings  are  proposed  in  other  states  where  pulp 
is  manufactured,  C.  W.  Hurtubis  of  the  Hammermill  Com- 
|)any  of  Erie,  Pa.,  chairman  of  the  Woodlands  Section,  is 
chairman  of  the  general  committee.  O.  M.  Porter,  formerly 
of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  .State  College  of  Fores- 
tr\',  now  secretary  of  the  Woodlands  Section  is  secretary 
of  the  general  pulpwood  committee,  and  is  handling  the 
plans  for  the  New  York  meeting. 

A  New  York  state  forester,  K.  A.  Swenning,  graduate  of 
the  State  Forestry  School  at  Syracuse,  who  has  been  doing 
some  excellent  development  work  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
in  reforestation  of  poplar  for  the  paper  industry,  is  the 
Ohio  member  of  the  general  committee. 


DOMESTIC  KRAFT  PREFERRED  FOR  GUMMING 

Atlantic  City.  Aug.  1.  —  A  diseus.sion  of  tile  relatn. 
merits  of  domestic  and  foreign  kraft  paper  for  use  in 
making  gummed  tape  featured  the  meeting  of  the  Gummed 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  its  second  summer 
convention  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  the  paper  bos 
manufacturers. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  many  subjects  were  discussed,  not  the  least  im- 
portant being  the  question  of  raw  materials.  Most  of  the 
manufacturers  declared  their  preference  for  domestic  kraft, 
the  difficulty  of  finishing-  Swedish  Kraft  being  partic- 
ularly noted. 

A  new  step  by  the  association  will  be  the  distribution  to 
members  each  month  of  statistics  bearing  on  domestic  pro- 
duction and  imports  of  foreign  kraft,  as  well  as  conditions 
in  foreign  markets. 

There  was  considerable  informal  discussion  of  the  re- 
cent address  by  Chairman  Gaskill  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  which  he  declared  strongly  against  the  cut- 
ting of  prices  to  below  costs  of  production. 


D.  A.  CLARKE  IS  ACTIVE 

D.  A.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Clarke  Steamship 
Company,  Limited,  Quebec,  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Labrador  Fisheries;  a  director  of  the  North  Shipping 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the  South  Shipping  Com- 
pany. A  native  of  Toronto,  he  -n^as  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  Collegiate  Institute,  later  com- 
ing to  Loyola  College.  After  leaving  school  he  enter- 
ed the  family  business,  the  Gulf  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany, later  organizing  the  Clarke  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Clarke  Trading  Company,  becoming  president 
of  these. 
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The  Markets  of  Europe 

.(Special   to  Pulp  mid   Paper  Maff(i::iii>-) 

Austria 

Frankfurt.  July  H.  —  Tlic  market  position  eontinues 
demoralized.  Tlii-  different  groups  of  the  paper  and  l)oard 
manufaeturing  industries  find  themselves  compelled,  as  a 
eonsequenee  of  tlie  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials  and  of  the  latest  and  greatest  increase  in  wages, 
to  make  all  prices  fit  the  new  conditions.  'L'he  scarcity  of 
pajier  and  hoards  eontinues.  for  since  the  last  drop  ot  the 
crown.  Austrian  pai^er  makers  can  obtain  better  prices 
abroad  than  at  home.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  the 
situation  will  clear  somewhat.  Paper  for  paper  sacks  is 
absolutely  unobtainable.  News  print  is  likewise  not  to 
be  liad  at  any  price,  while  orders  for  wood-free  and  tlie 
better  grades  of  paper  can  only  be  accepted  for  "indefinite 
forward  delivery  and  at  prices  remaining  completely  free." 

Wages  of  German  and  American  Paper  Mills 
Kartonnagen-und  Papicrwaren-Zeitung.  July  7,  1922. 
—  "Our  too  costly  production  has  hitherto  been  the  main 
obstacle  to  our  healthy  recovery.  In  the  past  year  our 
maintenance  charges  have  been  too  high  and  made  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  export  trade  almost  impossible;  they  -will, 
if  increased,  act  disastrously  upon  exports.  Although 
tJiere  is  a  great  demand  for  our  goods  in  tlie  world's  mar- 
kets, and  although  the  exchange  rate  favors  our  export 
trade,  business  is  not  likely  to  come  to  any  further  devel- 
opment. The  cause,  among  others,  is  the  high  wage,  the 
demands  for  still  higher  wages  and  for  shorter  hours.  The 
German  workman  cannot  complain  that  lie  is  worse  off 
than  his  colleague  in  England  and  America.  He  is  better 
paid,  relatively,  than  the  American,  who  has,  besides,  been 
compelled  to  accept  lower  wages.  But  while  the  outside 
world  is  seeking  to  maintain  its  place  in  competition,  by 
lowering  wages,  the  German  shops  are  being  operated  on  a 
steadily  rising  scale  of  costs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
absolute   ruin  of  our  export  trade   will   result." 

The  foregoing  statement  can  be  confirmed  by  the  writer's 
own  observation.  Despite  the  cry  of  poverty  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Germany  —  men,  women,  and  children  — 
at  least  look  prosperous;  they  generally  appear  well 
clothed,  well  fed  and  well  satisfied  —  in  these  respects 
being  in  marked  contrast  to  the  British  working  classes. 

Economic  Suicide 

Hume's  dictum  in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  that  tiie 
"prosperity  of  one  nation  commonly  promotes  the  pros- 
perity of  all  its  neighbors,"  is  worth  recalling  at  this  time. 
The  converse  of  this  proposition,  or  that  the  prosperity  of 
a  nation  depends  upon  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  its 
neighbors,  was  as  ))opular  in  Hume's  day  as  it  is  now,  and 
he  called  it  the  "narrow  and  malignant  doctrine".  In  Eu- 
rope this  doctrine  would  seem  to  be  becoming  an  un- 
l)leasantly  familiar  type  of  character.  A  really  sound, 
business-like  and  economic  jiolicy  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  these  days  of  tu- 
multuous revolt  against  all  fixed  conditions.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  satisfy  either  the  French  or  Germans  by  any 
means  short  of  changing  the  whole  order  of  nature  and 
economics  for  their  benefit.  ,\s  things  are  nothing  con- 
tents them;  the  keynote  which  would  put  them  in  harmony 
with  existing  conditions,  or  make  them  ready  to  bear  the 
disagreeable  burdens  which  they  are  obliged  to  carry  has 
yet  to  be  found.  If  the  mark  goes  down  there  is  a  howl 
throughout  Germany,  and  the  main  desire  of  the  Germans 
is  to  make  other  nations  pay  for  the  misfortune.     Of  course 
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r  txciianges  suffer,  but  what  is  more,  the  tariffs  of  the 

lis   nations,  great   and  small,  are   upset,  and   with   the 

>{  the  mark  the  causes  of  business  depression  are  mul 

(1    iiidi-fiuitch  ,    Mild    where    Germany    is    out    ol     liar 

•  witli  one  country  slie  is  again  in  discord   with  twenty. 

(irmians    know    all    this    well    enougli.    without   doing 

h   to  lulp  tiuTiisclves.      Indeed  it  is  easy  to  find  in  the 

(   journ.ds  tlie  belief  that  high  tariffs,  higii  wages,  and 

iealoiisits    are    ])roduciiig      the    self-destruction      of 

ope.      Die   Tcxtil-Woche.  .hinc  28.   1922. 

Prices  of  Paper  Pulp  in  Germany 
The  Price  Coinniittec  of  the  (ierman  ^^'ood   Pulp   Indus- 
try  has   fixed   the   price   of   ground   wood   for   .liily   at    910 
marks  jier  100  kilos  (approximately  ^t.OO  per  cord. — Ed.) 
f.o.h.   mill.— Pappcn-und   Helzstoff-Zeitung,  July  7.   1922. 

Eussian  Timber  Trade 

The  exj)ort  of  wood  from  Russia  has  now  been  put  on  a 
"real  and  practical  basis."  according  to  the  Industrie  und 
Handels-zeitung  of  July  7.  The  Economic  Institute  for 
Russia  and  the  Border  States  recently  established  at 
Konigsberg,  is  supporting  the  Russian  and  German  firms 
engaged  in  the  timber  trade.  A  section  of  the  Institute, 
called  the  Forests  Products  Section,  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  arranging  the  different  questions  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany,  supplying  the  former  country 
with  technical  material  and  workers  skilled  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry.  To  further  promote  trade  in 
timber,  a  new  journal  is  shortly  to  be  published  in  Rus- 
sian and  German,  with  the  title,  the  "East  Prussian  Wood 
Market".  Evidently  the  first  great  step  is  taken  in  ex- 
ploiting the  immense  forest  re.sources  of  Russia. 


APPRECIATE  THE  CHEMIST 

At  the  first  annual  ineftiiig  of  tlie  Soeiete  de  Chiniie 
Industrielle,  held  in  Pari.s  last  October,  Georges  Clau- 
de whose  work  in  connection  with  the  liquid  air  in- 
dusti-j-  ig  too  well  known  to  require  description,  talk- 
ed on  "The  Aplication  of  Scientific  Research  to  In- 
dustry and  the  Synthesis  of  Ammonia." 

Referring  to  the  duties  of  industrial  coneenis  to- 
wards Science,  he  said : 

"And  first  of  all  1  would  like  to  state  my  opinion 
quite  frankly  to  those  companies  which  make  use 
of  the  applications  of  science  —  and  at  the  present 
dayr  they  comprise  nearly  all  industrial  concerns.  No 
doubt  these  organizations  have  laboratories,  which,  in 
some  cases,  are  most  generously  endowed,  but  they 
are  raerel.y  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  personal 
requirements.  Pure  science,  which  is  the  origin  of 
all  progress,  possesses  little  or  no  intere.st  for  them; 
nor  do  they  care  about  tlie  training  of  researeli  scien- 
tists. 

"Yet,  it  is  undenialde  that  these  companies  are  to 
the  ver\'  highest  degree  benefitted  by  tlie  progre.gs 
of  science.  No  matter  liow  original  a  process  may  be. 
it  is  the  outcome  of  the  general  advancement  of  sci- 
ence and  follows,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  innumer- 
able pieces  of  work,  most  of  which  were  disinterest- 
ed. Thus,  these  companies  benefit  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  by  work  which  did  not  bring  a  cent  to 
tlieir  authors,  and  then  calmly  forget  all  about  it. 
This  i.s  a  little  too  convenient! 

"HeiU'C,  .just  as  it  is  equitable  —  and  profitable  — 
to  have  workmen  participate  in  profits,  and  to  give 
tlie  technicians  a  share  in  the  pi-ogress  whicli  they 
have  brought  about,  so  it  is  but  .just  that  a  small 
proportion  of  the  profits  should  be  devoted  to  lielping 
out  laboratories." 
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A  Dictionary  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms 


(Comiiuiod  I'runi  last  issup.) 

U 
U.    Frame.     A   frame,   shaped   like   tin- 
K'ttei-  U,  that  supports  the  breast  roll 
bearings  on  a  Pusey  and  Jones  paper 
machine   shake. 


Ultramarine.  A  double  silicate  of 
sodium  and  aluminum,  prepared  by 
fusinsT  kaolin,  sodium  sulphate  and 
charcoal  in  a  crucible  and  roasting  the 
green  substance  with  sulphur.  The 
blue  mass  formed  is  dried  and 
powdered  .and  sold  as  ultramarine. 
Generally  the  term  is  used  for  a  char- 
acteristic blue  shade,  but  there  are  ul- 
ti'amarine  greens  and  reds.  Barium 
chromate  is  sometimes  called  ultra- 
marine yellow. 

Umber.  A  brown  earth  pigment  owing 
its  sliade  to  oxides  of  iron,  See  Ochre. 

Umpherston  Beater.  A  beater  in  which 
floor  space  is  saved  by  circulation  of 
the  stock  under  the  back  fall  and  bed- 
plate, returning  the  stock  upwards  to 
the  face  of  tlie  roll.  From  the  de- 
signer. 

Ungerer's  Process.  A  modification  of 
the  sulphate  process  in  which  the 
liquors  are  exhausted  by  using  them 
in  a  series  of  digesters.  Repair  costs 
militated  against  its  success. 

Union.  A  pipe  fitting  having  a  packing 
box  with  a  movable  threaded  portion 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe,  setting 
up  against  the  packing  box,  permit- 
ting the  separation  of  pipes  in  a  sys- 
tem, without  cutting  the  pipes. 

Unit  Weight  Test.  A  form  of  test  that 
gives  the  result  of  32  Ashcroft  or 
Mullen  tests  on  pulp,  divided  by  twice 
the  weight  of  the  four  sheets  used. 

Units  of  Heat.     See  Thermal  Units. 

Unsized  Paper.  See  Blotting  and 
Waterleaf. 

Upper  Case.     Capital  letters. 

Upsetting. 

(1)  Spreading    the    teeth    of    a    saw. 

(2)  Thickening  rods  or  shafts  by 
hammering,  usually  done  to  enlarge 
the   ends. 


Vacuum.  The  absence  of  air  or  other 
gases.  A  perfect  vacuum  cannot  be 
obtained,  owing  to  the  porosity  of  even 
the  densest  material  used  as  a  con- 
tainer and  the  imperfection  of  ex- 
hausting devices.  Degrees  of  vacuum 
conditions  are  indicated  by  liquids  in 
U.  shaped  tubes  called  manometers 
and  are  generally  given  as  inches  of 
water  or  millimeters  of  mercury. 

Vandyke  Brown.  A  pigment  of  the 
ochre  class  containing  organic  matter, 
such  as  peat  or  bitumen. 

Variable  Speed  Devices.  These  are  of 
several  forms.  Belts  running  on  cone- 
shaped  pulleys,  and  chains  running  in 
adjustable  V-shaped  openings  between 
convex  discs,  are  two  such  cases. 

Vascular  Bundles.     The  strands  of  the 


stems  and    le.ives   of   plant.s,   the   con- 
<liicting  media  for  sap. 

Vat.  A  trough,  tub  or  t.mk  in  which 
processes  are  carried  on  in  a  liquid 
medium.  Hand-made  papers  are 
called  "vat"  papers  because  the  mold 
is  dipped  into  the  vat  containing  the 
prepared  stock. 

Vat  Dyes.  Insoluble  dyestuffs  which 
require  to  be  reduced  and  dissolve  in 
alkaline  liquors.  Indigo  is  an  example, 
also  indanthrene. 


Vegetable    Gum. 


Dextirn. 


Vegetable  Parchment.     See  Parchment. 

Vellum.  A  thick  writing  paper  some- 
wh.it  resembling  real  vellum  or  pre- 
pared calfskin  in  appearance,  made 
from  high-class  rags,  which  have  been 
subjected  to  long  beating,  or  chemical 
treatment. 

Veneer.  Thin  pulp  or  fiber  boards  suit- 
ably colored  and  highly  glazed. 
Used  as  the  name  implies. 

Venetian  Red.  A  native  ochre  of  vary- 
ing shades  of  red.  Artificial  varieties 
are  also  prepared  from  iron  sulphate. 
It  is  used  for  coloring  paper, 
principally  wrappers  and  boards. 

Vesuvius  Burner.  A  vertical  stationary 
sulphur  burner  with  a  melting  pan  or 
kettle  on  the  top.  from  which  sulphur 
is  fed  to  trays,  disposed  in  a  vertical 
series  while  air  is  supplied  at  the  front 
of   each. 

Vinegar.      See   Acetic   Acid. 

Viscose.  A  form  of  cellulose  obtained 
liy  treatment  of  cellulose  with  alkali 
and  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

Viscosity.  The  property  of  a  liquid 
whereby  it  resists  deformation.  The 
speed  of  a  liquid  passing  from  an 
orifice  depends  among  other  condi- 
tions on  its  viscosity. 

Vitriol.  Called,  also,  oil  of  vitriol.  See 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

Vitriols.  Blue  =  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Green  =  Sulphate  of  Iron.  White 
-=  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Volatile.  Having  the  property  of 
evaporation.  Water,  gasoline,  alcohol, 
ammonium  chloride,  etc,  are  volatile. 

Volt.     The  unit  of  electromotive  force. 

It  is  the  force  which  produces  a  cur- 
rent of  one  ampere  against  a  resistance 

of  one  ohm. 

Volume  Composition.  The  components 
of  >a  sheet  of  paper  given  in  terms  of 
the  volume  they  occupy. 

Volumetric  Analysis.  The  use  of 
measured  reagents  in  solutions  of 
known  strength  to  determine  qualities 
of  other  reagents  in  measured  solu- 
tions of  unknown  strength.  The  test- 
ing of  cooking  liquors  is  an  example. 

Vulcanizing.  Paper  or  boards  treated 
superficially  with  a  strong  solution  of 
zinc    chloride    and    thereby    rendered 


very  hard  and  waterproof.  Sheets 
pressed  together  when  wet  to  form  a 
comr)act  mass.  Rubber  is  vulcanized 
by  treating  it  with  sulphur  under  high 
temperature  and   pressure. 


Washer 


W 
Drum   Washer. 


Washer  Trough.  A  small  trough 
through  which  the  deckle  strap  passes 
and  is  subjected  to  a  cleansing  Jet  of 
water. 

Washing  Soda.     See  Sodium  Carbonate. 

Waste  Liquor.  The  spent  cooking 
liquor  discharged  from  a  sulphite  mill. 

Water.  A  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  containing  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen and  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  its 
molecule  and  has,  therefore,  the 
formula  H^O  wtih  the  molecular 
weight   of   18.016. 

Water-Finished.  Paper  highly  glazed 
by  the  action  of  the  heated  calender 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which  has 
been  moistened  just  before  entering 
the  stock. 


Water  Glass. 


Sodium  Silicate. 


Waterleaf.  The  term  .ipplied  to  sheets 
of  hand-made  paper  or  machine-made 
paper  before  being  sized,  or  which  are 
not  sized. 

Water- Marked.  Any  paper  containing 
a  water-mark,  or  distinct  design  in 
the  fabric,  produced  by  the  rai.sed 
pattern  on  a  mold  or  a  d.andy  roll 
previous  to  pressing.  Some  of  the 
earlier  watermarks  are  called  to  mind 
in  the  terms  used  for  certain  sizes  of 
paper,  as  foolscap,  pott,  hand,  royal 
crown,  etc.  A  simulated  watermark 
or  "press  mark"  is  produced  by  press- 
ing a  design  by  means  of  type  or  a 
feet  carrying  a  pattern  just  before  the 
paper  is  dried. 

Waterproof.  Various  sorts:  roofing 
and  tar  papers,  parchments  and  oiled 
papers.  Special  qualities  prepared  by 
soaking  paper  in  a  solution  of  shellac, 
with  or  without  borax. 

Watt.  The  unit  of  electric  power.  It 
is  the  energy  produced  by  a  current  of 
one  ampere  under  a  potential  differ- 
ence of  one  volt.  Watts,  therefore, 
equal  Volts  .\mperes.  One  horsepower 
=  746  watts. 

Waxed  Tissues.  Tissues  impregnated 
with  paraffin  wax.  Used  for  stencils, 
cyclostyle  work,  confectionery,  bread 
and  fruit  wrappers. 

Weak  Acid.  The  acid  prepared  in  the 
.second  tower  of  the  two  tower  sys- 
tem; it  only  contains  the  excess  gases 
from  the  first  tower.  It  is  pumped  as 
a  supply  to  the  first  tower. 

Web.  The  sheet  of  paper  coming  from 
the  machine  in  its  full  width. 

Wedding  Bristol.  A  term  employed  to 
denote  a  class  of  high-grade  papers 
cardboards,  of  heavy  weight  and 
medium  smooth  finish,  used  for  wed- 
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dins  and   social  anounrenients,   cards. 


Wedge  Furnace.  A  vertical  furnace  for 
ImrninK  pyrites  as  a  source  of  sulphur 
dioxide  in  .sulphite  mills  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
mineral  is  fed  in  at  the  top  and  is 
raked  in  succession  over  a  series  of 
superimposed  trays,  by  moving:  arms. 

Weir.  A  barrier  placed  in  a  stream  to 
raise  its  level  and  used  to  measure  the 
flow. 

Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Hygrometer.  See 
Hygrometer. 

Wet  End.  The  part  of  a  paper  machine 
upon  which  the  stock  is  formed  into 
a  sheet.  It  includes,  in  a  fourdrinier 
machine,  the  flow  box,  apron,  pond, 
slices,  table  rolls,  wire,  dickle  straps, 
breast  roll,  couch  roll  and  presses.  In 
a  cylinder  machine  it  includes  the 
vats,  cylinders  couches,  primary 
presses,  etc.  In  both  cases  it  is  all 
that  portion  up  to  the  first  dryer. 

Wet  Lap.  The  folded  sheet  obtained 
by  cutting  the  sheet  of  pulp  off  a  wet 
niachine  press  roll  and  doubling  it  to 
convenient  shape. 

Wet  Machine.  A  machine  used  to  form 
sheets  of  pulp  which  are  not  to  be 
dried  or  of  paper  to  be  air  dried. 
Water  is  removed  by  pressure  between 
two  rolls  after  the  sheet  is  formed  on 
a  cylinder  mould  and  taken  off  by  a 
couch  roll  to  the  felt  of  the  machine. 
The  pulp  or  paper  is  allowed  too  ac- 
cumulate on  the  upper  press  roll  until 
of  sufficient  thickness,  when  it  is  cut 
off. 

Wet  Press.  Kquivalent  to  wet  machine, 
which   see. 

Whatman's.  A  celebrated  high-class 
dr.awing  paper  named  after  the  origin- 
al maker,  one  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of 
paper-making,  J.  Whatman,  who  es- 
tablished a  mill  at  Maidstone,  Eng- 
land, 1760.  Also  applied  to  filter 
papers  of  certain  qualities  made  in 
England. 

White    Iron    Pyrites.     Sec    Marcasite. 

White  Light.  Light  in  which  all  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum  are  present  in 
their  proper  positions. 

White  Liquor.  The  clear  solution  pre- 
pared for  cooking  soda  or  sulphate 
pulp. 

White  Paper.  Printers  call  all  un- 
printed  paper  white  whether  colored 
or  not. 

White  Vitriol.     .Sec  Vitriols. 

White  Water.  Returned  water  from 
pulp  thickeners,  used  to  supply  grind- 
ers, sliver  screens  or  in  other  ways 
whereby  its  chance  content  of  fibre 
is  largely  saved.  See.  also.  Back 
water.  So  called  from  the  color,  which 
is  due  to  finely  divided  material  held 
in  suspension. 

Wild.  A  mottled  appearance  in  paper, 
due  to  many  causes  sometimes  to  over 
freenesa  or  excessive  .suction  at  first 
suction  box. 


Willesden.  Paper  impregnated  or  sur- 
f:irc(l  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
(uprir  oxide,  which,  acting  upon  the 
fiber  renders  it  partly  gelatinous  and 
imparts  the  quality  of  imperviousncss 
to  water. 

Willowing  Machine  or  Willow.  A  ma- 
chine for  removing  dust  or  dirt  from 
sidck.s,  Kucb  as  rags,  straw,  esparto. 
.Sic    Duster,   Thrasher. 

Winder.  The  me.ms  of  rolling"  the 
|)aper  to  finished  sizes  at  the  end  of 
the  paper  machine.  To  be  dis- 
tiiifjuished  from  reels  which  take  the 
cr)Titinuous  sheet  from  the  dryers.    See 

.Reels. 


Wire. 


Paper    Machine. 


Wire  Mark,  The  impression  of  the 
I'cMirdrinier  wire  on  the  underside  of 
Ihe  paper. 

Wood  Alcohol  or  Wood  Spirit.  A  pro- 
rlui-i  cpf  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood  Methyl  alcohol,  c.  f.  now  legally 
called  Methanol  in  the  United  States 
and    Methyl   Hydrate   in   Canada. 

Wood   Naphtha.     Wood  alcohol. 

Wood  Pulp.  A  general  term  for  paper 
made  from  wood  pulp.  Qualities 
numerous. 

Woods  Metal.  A  fusible  alloy  nultijig 
at  158°F.  consisting  of  Tin.  4  parts: 
Lead  8  parts;  Bismuth  15  parts:  and 
Cadmium,  4  parts.  This  or  similar 
metals  are  used  in  automatic  sprink- 
lers. 

Wood  Vinegar.  Crude  acetic  acid  from 
I  lie   distillation   of   wood. 

Wool  Fat.  Lanoline,  sometimes  used 
in  lubricaiits.  A  by  product  in  the 
washing  of  wool.  It  is  readily  emul- 
sified. 

Worm  Gears.  A  means  of  imparting 
motion  to  toothed  wheels  by  means  of 
a  screw  cut  on  the  bay  of  a  shaft  or  a 
small  sleeve  shrunk  onto  the  shaft. 
Usually  imparts  motion  at  right 
angles. 

Worm  Knotter.  A  device  for  removing 
knots  and  hard  chips  from  pulp  after 
cooking.  It  consists  of  a  spiral  con- 
veyor either  stationar.v  in  a  revolving 
cylinder  or  revolving  in  a  stationary 
cylinder  into  which  the  pulp  is 
pumped  passing  out  through  the 
screen  wire  sides  of  the  cylinder  and 
leaving  knots  or  chips  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  motion  of  the  conveyor. 


Worm      Wheel.       A      toothed        whee 
specially  cut  to  engage  a  worm  gear 


Wove.  A  term  applied  to  paper  made 
with  a  woven  dandy  in  which  the 
wires  cross  and  recross  at  even  dis- 
tances apart  in  a  manner  quite  dis- 
tinct  from   laid  wires. 

Wrapping  Papers.  Under  the  Heads  of 
bag.  biscuit  caps,  browns,  caps,  car- 
bolic, casing,  cork,  corrugated,  cutlery, 
drapers,  fruit,  grocery,  hosiery,  kraft, 
parchment,  rocket,  royal  hand,  seal- 
ings,  shops,  skips,  small,  hands,  sul- 
phite browns.  cartridge.  tobacco 
papers.  See  also  under  Sizes  of 
Paper. 


X,  Y,  Z. 

X.  The  term  used  in  mathematics  to 
indicate  an  unknown  quantity. 

Xanthates.  Compounds  of  the  alkalies: 
e,  g..  sodium  with  xanthogenic  acid. 
These  reactions  form  the  basis  Of 
viscose  sizing,  which  is  a  method  of 
precipitating  cellulose  from  the 
.sddinni  compound  in  the  beater. 

Xylem.      The    term    applied    in    botany 

to   tlie  wood  of  plants. 

Xylonite.  A  compound  prepared  from 
cellulose  nitrate,  capable  of  being 
moulded  or  turned  for  ornamental  or 
art  products. 

Xylose.  One  of  the  pentoses  or  five- 
carbon  sogers.  It  does  not  undergo 
alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  hydrolysis  of  wood  gums. 

Yankee  Machine.  A  fourdrinier  ma- 
chine for  light-weight  papers  having 
only  one  —  but  very  large  —  dryer.  It 
produces  a  sheet  that  is  smooth  on 
one  side  and  rough  on  the  other.  See 
Machine  Glazed  M.  A, 

Yaryan  Evaporator.  A  multiple  effect 
evaporator.     Krorn  its  designer. 

Yellow   Chrome.     Chromate   of  lead. 

Yellow  Ochre.  A  pigment  consisting 
of  ferric  oxide  with  clay  matter. 

Yellow    Prussiate    of    Potash.        Ferro- 

cyanide  of  potash. 

Yellow  Wove.  A  printer's  term  for  a 
cheap  blue  paper. 

Yield.  The  amount  of  paper  or  pulp 
obtained  from  its  raw  material,  as  in 
pounds  per  cord,  tons  per  digester, 
))iiund   of  paper  per  ton  of  stock,  etc. 

Zacaton.  A  Mexican  grass  of  fair 
promise  as  a  source  of  paper  making 
fiber. 

Zaremba.  A  form  of  multiple  effect 
evaporator.     From  its  designer. 

Zea  Mays.  Indian  corn  —  maize.  Maize 
straw  is  a  possible  source  of  paper- 
making  material. 

Zeolites.  Hydrous  silicates  of  alumina 
and  the  alkalies.  Artificial  zeolites  are 
used  in  connection  with  water  soften- 
ing. 

Zinc  Chloride.'  A  salt  ZnCl,  which, 
when  concentrated,  has  a  marked  hy- 
tlrolizing  or  solvent  action  on  cel- 
lulose, which  dissolves  in  a  solution 
of  zinc  chloride  in  twice  its  weight 
of  35  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  Zinc 
chloride  is  Solution  A  of  Herzbberg's 
stain  for  microscopical  examination  of 
paper,   which   see. 

Zinc   Dust.     Finely  divided   zinc  which 

has   a   strong   reducing   action.  It    is 

used    in    examining    dyestuffs.  It    is 
readily   inflammable. 

Zinc  Sulphate.     White  vitriol. 


This  dictionary  will  be  concluded  in 
I  lie  next  issue,  with  sizes  of  paper  and 
corrections  and  additions.  The  whole 
will  be  re-printed  in  book  form. 
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Meaning  of  "Ex  Dock"  in  Delivery  Contracts 

l$y    A.   ,1.    \\()l,l''K.   thief.    I)i\isi()ii    of   ('oiiiimrcial    Laws  in   V.   S.   Coimiurci-    Utports 


Tile  use  of  conventional  terms  in  donicstie  and  foreijin 
commerce  is  very  eouinion,  well-nigli  universal.  It  is  in- 
tended to  save  time  and  is  >i'eni'rally  based  iii)on  usajie. 
Yet  l)aek  of  tlie  term  so  used  there  niay  lurk  .i  lack  of 
accord  hetween  two  parties  to  a  contract.  A  manufacturer 
may  quote  f.o.b.  New  York  and  his  English  customer  may 
have  a  different  view  of  what  f.o.b.  implies.  Both  may 
be  right  in  their  own  mind,  but  courts  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States  may  have  divergent  views  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  a  particular  contract,  or  rather  as 
to  the  various  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  the  use 
of  the  term  in  the  contract  form: 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  very  unwise  to  employ 
even  the  commonest  terms  and  abbreviations  without  de- 
termining the  standard  of  definitions  on  which  they  are 
based.  (At  the  Congress  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London  in  May,  1920,  there  developed  the 
greatest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  "c.  i.  f."  with  regard  to  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  buyer  and  of  the  seller.)  If  the  expression 
"c.  i.  f."  is  used  without  such  reference,  then  in  the  case 
of  litigation  the  courts  of  the  country  where  suit  is  brought 
will  decide  in  accordance  with  prevailing  judicial  rulings. 
But  when  an  American  ex])orter  quotes  "c.  i.  f.,"  in  accord- 
ance with  term  definitions  adopted  by  American  ex))()rt- 
ing  organizations,"  tlien  without  doubt  the  acceptance  of 
this  quotation  will  bind  the  buyer  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  these  definitions. 

A  question  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Laws  with  regard  to  tbe  meaning  of  the 
quotation  "ex  dock.  Boston,"  tbe  point  being  raised  wbe- 
ther  the  buyer  or  the  seller  has  to  bear  the  wharfage  char- 
ges. Properly  this  point  might  have  been  specificallv 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  contract  clause;  but,  lacking  this, 
the  division  obtained  the  opinion  of  a  well-informed  ad- 
miralty-law firm,  which  is  given  below  as  of  considerable 
interest: 

The   Weight   of   Local    Cu.stom 

In  general,  the  courts  recognize  commercial  terms  of  this  kind 
upon  the  basis  of  their  common  acceptation  and  do  not  admit 
parol  evidence  of  usiige  and  the  like  in  support  of  a  different  in- 
terpretation. In  the  case  of  Royal  Italian  Government  r.  Na- 
tional Brass  and  Copjjcr  Tube  Co.,  (not  yet  reported)  recently 
decided  in  the  United  States  district  court,  the  plaiirtiff  offered 
evidence  of  a  local  usage  in  support  of  the  contention  that  de- 
livery of  shipments  on  the  dock  was  sufficient  to  pass  title 
under  a  sale  "f.  a.  s.  Baltimore."  Judge  .Learned  Hand,  in  giv- 
ing judgment   for  the  defendant,  said: 

"I  think  that  this  evidence,  even  if  uncontradicted,  would  not 
be  enough.  The  consignee  would  naturally  be  the  one  to  give 
the  orders  for  the  subsequent  movement  of  the  goods  because 
he  would  know  when  his  ship  was  ready.  That  would  not  in- 
volve his  acceptance  of  title  from  the  .'eller  but  would  be  a 
nearly  inevitable  course  from  general  convenience.  I  think  that 
the  proof  which  in  the  case  of  a  custom  should  be  clear  is  not 
sufficient. 

"Moreover,  the  courts  have  treated  the  similar  phrases,  'f.o.b." 
and  'taken  from  alongside,'  so  far  as  I  have  found,  as  not  ojien 
to  interpretation  by  custom.  (Silberman  r.  Clark,  90  N.  Y.  .522; 
Hirsch  r.  Georgia  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  169  Fed.  R.  .578  (C.  C.  A. 
6th);  Turnbull  v.  Citizens'  Bank,  16  Fed.  R.  US;  Chandler  Lum- 
ber Co.  r.  Rodks,  1.36  Wis.  49.5).  It  is,  indet-d,  hard  to  know  in 
what  cases  the  evidence  of  custom  will  be  accepted  and  when  it 
will  be  rejected.  The  cases  scarcely  admit  of  the  easy  distinc- 
tion so  often  given  between  what  contradicts  and  what  does  not 
contradict  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  think  that  such  a  phrase  might  be  subject  to  local 
custom.  Since,  however,  the  cases  having  decided  otherwise,  I 
should  not  feel   free  to  disregard   them." 


In  tile  ca.sc  of  Chandler  I.uiiMxr  Co.  r.  Koilks  (|.«i  Wis.  19.5) 
referred  to  l)y  .lodge  Hand,  the  ]ilaintiff  offered  evi(h-nce  to 
prove  a  usage  under  which  tlie  purchaser  was  reipiired  to  as- 
sume payment  of  freight  under  a  contract  calling  for  dilivcry 
"  f.  o.  1).  cars  Madison,  Wis."  The  court  said: 

"The  expression  'free  on  board"  in  a  contract  like  this  is  not 
ambiguous,  and  therefore  not  open  to  con- traction  eilher  by 
proof  of  custom  or  otherwise.  'Free  on  board  c;irs,  Madiscm," 
means  tlial  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  perform  its  contract,  must 
deliver  the  lumber  on  board  cars  at  Madison,  Wis.,  free,  to  be 
taken  by  the  purchaser  without  any  obstruction,  burden,  or 
impediment."' 

Dictionary  Definition  of  Phrases 

In  view  of  these  decisions,  considerable  importance  attaches 
to  such  aid  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  dictionaries.  In  this 
connection,  we  note  the  following  definitions  in  F"unk  and  Wag- 
iialls    New    Standard    Dicionary    (1916): 

"Kx.""  (i>rep.).  3.  Commerce.  Free  out  of;  not  subject  to  charge 
until  takin  out  of,  as  ex  elevator,  ex  ship,  ex  stiire,  etc  fVol 
T.  p.^  Sli7.)  ■    *■        • 

"Kx  ship"  (com.),  same  as  "free  overside."  (\'ol.   II,  p.  2257.) 

"Free  overside"  (com.)  exempt  from  charges  until  unloaded 
from  a   vessel.   (Vol.   I,  p.  928.) 

"Kx  store"  (C.  S.),  without  free  deliverv  from  or  after  leaving 
the  .store.     Com|)are  "ex  elevator."  (\'ol.  H,  p.  2390.) 

■Kx  elevator""  (com.),  out  of  elevator;  subject  to  no  dues  or 
eh.irges  except  such  as  may  arise  afer  lejiving  the  elevator;  said 
"f  gram   so   purchased.  (Vol.  I,  p.  80-1..) 

Ill  Words  and  Phrates,  second  series,  volume  2,  i)age  362  we 
note    the    following:  ' 

"K-v  ship.-  —  The  term  'ex  ship"  as  used  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  a  commodity  setting  the  price  at  .so  much  'ex  ship- 
does  not  contemplate  a  shipment  by  a  particular  ship,  and  simpK- 
denotes  that  the  pro,)erty  in  the  goods  shall  i)ass  to  the  buver 
upon  their  leaving  the  ship"s  tackle,  and  that  he  shall  be  liable 
for  all  s„bse,iuent  charges  of  landing  them,  and  <loes  not  con- 
stitute a  condition  of  the  contract  but  is  in.serted  for  the  benefit  of 
the   seller.      Harri.son   r.   Fortlage,   161    V.   S.  .57. 

In  the  light  of  these  definitions,  we  think  that  the  words  "ex 
dock  in  a  contract  of  sale  imply  that  title  to  the  goods  shall 
pass  only  upon  their  removal  from  the  dock  bv  the  buyer  and 
that  the  seller  is  accordingly  liable  for  the  wharfage  charges 

The  foregoing,  of  course,  might  be  subject  to  (lualification  in 
a  case  where  the  seller  places  the  goods  upon  the  dock  at  the 
dispo.sal  of  the  buyer  and  the  buver  declines  to  take  deliverv  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  stipulation.  Where  no  definite  time 
for  delivery  is  specified  by  the  contract,  it  would  ordinarily  be 
implied  that  the  buyer  would  take  deliverv  within  a  reasonable 
time;  and  if  proper  notice  to  remove  the  goods  were  given  to 
the  buyer  by  the  .seller  we  think  that  the  seller  would  be  en- 
titled to  look  to  the  buyer  for  subsequent  wharfage  charges  or 
other  expen.se  arising  from  the  buyer's  default. 

Interpretation  of  C.  I.  F. 

A  distinction  might  also  arise  in  connection  with  c.  i.  f  con- 
tracts. It  ha.s  been  held  in  New  York,  Pennsvlvania,  and  some 
other  jurisdictions  that  under  such  contracts  title  passes  to  the 
buyer  upon  transfer  of  documents,  even  though  it  be  stated  in 
the  contract  that  delivery  is  to  be  made  at  destination.  See  the 
contract  that  delivery  is  to  be  made  at  destination.  See  Smith 
Co.  (Ltd.)  r.  Moscahlades  (193  A.  D.  1'26)  and  cases  collected 
at  pages   129  and   130. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  local  law  .or  usage  in  Ma.s- 
sachusetts  which  would  indicate  that  the  phrase  "e.x  dock"  is 
used  in  any  special  or  peculiar  sen.se  at  the  port  of  Boston 


PROGRESS  AT  PORT  ARTHUR 

The  new  hook  paper  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
at  Port  Arthur  is  making  very  satisfactorv  progress.  Con- 
struction has  proceeded  without  any  hitch  and  portions 
of  the  roof  are  now  in  place. 


If  you  believe  a  thing  don't  be  a.shamed  to  tell  the 
world  about  it. 
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NEW   JOURNALS    FROM    WHICH    ABSTRACTS 
HAVE  BEEN  PREPARED  FOR  THIS  ISSUE 

Bull    Agric.  Congo  Beige  —Bulletin  Agricole  du  Congo 

Beige.     DircftioM   (AgrU'iiltun')   du  Mniislen-  dcs 

('(.louies    7  rue  Theresieime,  Brussels,  lielguim. 

Bull     Imp.    Inst.— P.uUetiu    of    tlic  Imperial    lustitute. 

.I(,lni   Murrav    AUieinarle  St.,  W.,  Loudon,  Buglaud. 

Chem.  Abs.— (iiemieal    Abstraet.   Charles   L.   Parsons, 

17(l!t  (I    St..  X.  W.,  Washingtou,  D.  C. 
J   Chem.  Ind.  (Japan)— Journal  of  Clieuueal  Industry 
(Japan).    T.  Maki,  Kogyo-Kwagaku-kwai,  Iidauia- 
ehi,  Kojimaehiku,  Tokj-o,  Japan. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A.  —  Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw  Mate- 
rials and  Finished  Product 
A-1  A-3  Incrusting  Substances  of  Plants.  11.  E. 
SCHiUDT  and  F.  DrVSEX.  Ber.,  liv,  3241-:3244, 
(1921)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xli.  :)4A,  (Feb.  15,  1922). 
The  renu.val  of  iin-rusting  substanees  is  effected  more 
eouvenientlv  hv  a  solution  of  chlorine  dioxide  in  50  per 
eent.  aeetic'acid  tlian  by  alternate  treatment  with  chlo- 
rine dioxide  and  sodium  sulphite;  the  method  has  the 
advantage  that  the  attacked  incrustations  remani  dis- 
solved in  the  acid.  After  this  treatment,  the  presence  ni 
the  tissues  of  polysaccharides  wliicli  give  a  blue  color- 
ation can  he  ascertained  by  means  of  zinc  chloride- 
iodine  solution  which  gives  only  unreliable  results  in  the 
presence  of  incrustations.  The  simplicity  of  the  mani- 
pulations and  the  stability  of  the  solutions  render  the 
chlorine  dioxide  acetic  acid  mixture  valuable  for  micro- 
cliemical  investigaticuis.  The  reagent  causes  the  cell 
walls  to  swell  somewhat  but  this  action  occurs  so  uni- 
ff)rmly  tliat  the  structural  features  of  the  plant  tissues 
are  not  altered  thereliy.    -A.  P.   -(". 

A-1  West  African  Corkwood.  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.,  xix, 
10-13,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  XV,  3554,  (Oct.  20,1921). 
The  tree  yielding  the  corkwood  was  the  Musanga 
Smithii  ("'umbrella  ti'ce").  The  wood  contained  8.8  per 
cent,  moisture,  O.G  per  cent,  ash,  and  51.5  per  cent,  cellu- 
lose, and  when  treated  witli  20  per  cent,  caustic  soda  for 
8  liours  at  160  degrees  the  yield  of  dry  pulp  was  50  per 
cent.  It  is  a  promising  material  as  a  source  of  paper 
pulp.   A.  P.   -C. 

A-1  B-4  New  Zealand  Waste  Timber  for  Paper  Mak- 
ing. Bull.  Imp.  Inst.,  xix,  1-10  ,(1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv. 
3.w4,  (Oct.  20.  1921).  Results  of  the  cxaiaiiuition  of 
eiglit  New  Zealand  woods  show  that  four  species  of 
Fagus  (Nothofagus)  yielded  pulps  of  similar  character 
which  hleai-licd  readily  and  furnished  fairly  strong 
papers  of  good  quality.  The  yields  of  pulp  were  41.5  to 
44.0  per  cent,  that  from  F.  fusca  being  the  best.  The 
Beilschmiedia  Tawa  yave  a  yield  of  42.5  per  cent,  of 
l)ulp  yielded  jiaper  of  similar  quality  to  that  obtained 
from  the  species  of  Fagus.  The  Weimannia  racemosa 
wood  gave  a  rather  low  yield  of  pulp  (36.5  per  cent.) 
whicli,  however,  bleached  satisfactorily  and  had  good 
felting  qualities.  The  strongest  papers  were  obtained 
from  the  woods  of  Pinus  laricio  and  Pinus  radiata  but 
the  pulps  from  these  woods  did  not  bleach  quite  as  read- 
ily as  those  from  the  other  six  samples.  The  yield  of 
pulp  was  only  fair  (39  per  cent.).   -A.  P.   -C. 


A-3  Papyrus  as  a  Paper  Making  Material.  L.  VIDAL 
and  M.  AKIIiERT.  L'Agronomie  Coloniale,  vi,  .53, 
(192n  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  35.54,  (Oct.  20,  1921  ).  The  air- 
dry  steins  contained  15  ])er  cent,  moisture  and  yielded 
47  i)er  cent,  cellulose,  2  per  cent,  ash,  3.4  per  cent  fatty 
substances  and  4.3  per  cent,  water  soluble  matter.  The 
material  after  treatment  with  steam  at  1  to  2  atmos- 
pheres was  heated  witli  13  per  cent,  caustic  soda  of  6° 
Beaume  strength  for  6.5  hours.  The  yiled  of  pulp  was  40 
per  cent,  and  it  could  be  easily  bleached.  Paper  made 
from  the  ]inlp  Avas  of  very  good  ((iiality.    -A.  P.  -C. 

A-3  Commercial  Utilization  of  Cotton  Stalks.  Bull. 
Imp.  Inst.,  xix,  13-18,  (1921)  :  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  3554, 
(Oct.  20,  1921).  Cotton  stalks  from  the  Punjab  and 
Central  Provinces,  India,  were  examined  with  the  fol- 
lowing: results:  moisture  10.2  and  10.7  per  cent;  cellu- 
lose 44.1  and  40.3;  ash  2.6  and  3.0,  respectively.  These 
stalks,  treated  with  caustic  soda  under  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  tliose  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  on  a 
commercial  scale,  yielded  41  and  34  per  cent,  of  dry 
pulp,  respectively.  A  paper  pulp  of  fair  quality  which 
could  be  bleached  to  a  pale  cream  tint  resulted.  The  dry 
distillati(ui  was  also  investigated.    -A.  P.    -C. 

A-3  Treatment  of  Vegetable  Fibers.  U.  S.  A.  Patent 
1, 4] 0.069.  CHARLES  :\rORl()XDT,  assignor  to  SOCI- 
BTE  ANOXYME  DES  BREVETS  PBUFAILLIT, 
March  21,  1922.   Same  as  Can.  Patent  209,491,  March  13, 

1921.  See  this  Journal,  xix,  1100,  Oct.  27,  1921.  -A.P.  -C. 
A-3  Production  of 'Cellulose  from  Vegetable  Matter. 

U.  S.  A.  Patent  1.402.210,  0.  J.  BrsTA?*IAXTE,  Jan.  3. 

1922.  Same  as  Can.  Patent  Xo.  20S.927.    See  this  jour- 
nal, xix,  1076,  Oct.  20,  1921.   -A.  P.  -C. 

A-3  Production  of  Power  Alcohol  and  Paper  Pulp 
from  Megasse  (Bagasse).  (!.  J.  FOWLER  and  B.  BAN- 
XER.IEK.  J.  Indian  Inst.  Sci.,  iv,  241-260,  (1921)  ;  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xli,  227A.  (March  31,  1922).  Megasse 
was  subjected  to  acid  hydrolysis  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  time,  pressure,  quantity  and  concentration  of 
acid,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  high  yield  of  fer- 
mentible  sugars  without  rendering  the  residual  fiber 
unsuited  for  paper  making.  Under  the  best  conditions 
60  per  cent  of  the  tlieoretical  yield  of  alcohol  was  ob- 
tained, eqiiivalent  to  8  to  9  per  cent,  alcohol  on  the 
weight  of  megasse.  The  fibrous  residue,  amounting  to 
about  52  per  cent,  of  tlie  original  material,  can  be 
treated  by  the  soda  process,  andvould  be  used  for  wrap- 
ping papers,  boards,  etc.,  or  in  admixture  with  rag 
pulp.    -A.  P.    -C. 

A-13  Testing  Dyes  for  Colored  Papers.  B.K.  STEAD- 
MAN.  China  Clay  Trade  Rev.  iii.  No.  29,  (Oct.  1921). 
See  tliis  journal  xix,  722,  A-13,  .July  7,  1921.  -A.P.-C. 

A-15  The.  Action  of  Iodine  upon  Cellulose,  Silk  and 
Wool.  J.  IIUEBXER  and  J.  N.  SINHA.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xli,  93-94T,  (March  31,  1922).  The  authors  liav<' 
investigated  the  action  of  dilute  solutions  of  iodine  and 
potassium  iodine  in  water  on  liiglily  purified  cellulo.ses 
obtained  from  different  kinds  of  wood,  esparto,  and 
otiiei-  raw  materials.  Cellulose  from  poplar  wood  rapid- 
l.v  decolorized  tlie  iodine  solution ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  pronounced  odor  of  iodoform  was  developed.  All  the 
other  celluloses  behaved  similarly,  but  the  intensity  of 
the  odor  varied  and  in  every  case  was  less  pronounced 
than  in  that  of  poplar  cellulose.  On  steam-distilling 
poplar  pulp  to  which  iodine  and  caustic  soda  had  been 
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added,  |iure  iodoform  was  ohtaiucd.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  with  other  eellulcses,  natural  sill<,  simic 
of  the  artifieial  silks,  wool,  rubber,  and  other  sub- 
stauees.  The  amount  of  iodoform  produeed  seems  to 
bear  same  definite  relationship  lo  the  solubility  of  the 
different  eellnloses  in  eaustic  soda.  The  authors  have 
obtained  hronioforni  from  eellnloso  and  hojx'  lo  sueeeed 
ill  .ueltiiii;-  ehloroform.    -A.  P.  -C. 

A-15  Effect  of  Water  and  of  Certain  Organic  Salts 
Upon  Celluloses.  -J.  IIUEUNKR  and  h\  KAVE.  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xli.  J)4T,  (Mareh  :!1,  1922).  Highly  purified 
eottou  or  other  eellnlose  when  exposed  to  the  aetion  of 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  35  degrees  for  a  c!onsid- 
erable  time  yields  solid)le  compounds  which  are  aldehy- 
die  in  character;  and  if  the  celluloses  are  subjected  to 
steam  distillation  the  distillate  contains  aldehvdie  sub- 
stances. -A.  P.  -C. 

A-15  Identity  of  the  Cellulose  of  Different  Plant 
Materials.  E.  llEUSEKand  Iv  UOEDEKEE.  Z.  angew. 
Chem.,  xxxiv,  Aufsatzteil,  461-464,  (192lj.  Abridged 
translation  by  C.  J.  West  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  Xo. 
5,  47-48,  (Feb.  2,  1922).  Contrary  to  the  views  of  ear- 
lier writers,  the  authors  propose  that  there  is  only  one 
cellulose,  from  whatever  source  derived,  and  that  it  is 
represented  by  the  formula  (CuHioOJu.  The  identity  of 
straw  and  cotton  cellulose  has  been  established  and  it  is 
now  shown  that  wood  cellulose  is  identical  -with  these 
two.  Bleached  wood  pulp  was  freed  of  resin  and  fat  by 
extraction  with  benzene  and  alcohol,  and  then  extracted 
thrice  with  boiling  6  per  cent,  caustic  soda  (or  with  17 
per  cent,  in  the  cold),  whereby  the  pentosan  content 
was  decreased  from  4.06  to  1.92  per  cent.  At  the  same 
tnne  the  ash  content  was  reduced  from  0.52  to  0.40  and 
the  copper  number  from  4.10  to  from  0.8  to  0.9.  Thus, 
the  principal  impurity  is  the  pentosan  content.  This  can 
be  nearly  completely  removed  by  repeated  extraction  so 
that  a  substance  finally  remains  witii  the  formula 
(-C,Hi„OJn.  Upon  hydrolysis  by  means  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  maximum  dextrose  reading  was 
obtained  in  16.5  hours.  94.2  per  cent,  of  dextrose  was 
actually  isolated  from  the  hydrolysis  product  and  iden- 
tified as  the  osazone.  Comparative  experiments  were 
earned  ont  with  fortoii  eellnlose,  with  similar  results  - 
A.  P.   -C. 

A-15  Relationship  of  Levo-Glucosan  to  Dextro-Glu- 
cose  and  to  Cellulose.  J.  ('.  IKVIXE  and  J  W  11  OLD- 
llAil.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,  exix,  1744-1759.  (1921).  Levo-- 
glucosan  is  .shown  to  be  1.6.  beta-glucose  anhvdride  and 
lieuce  may  be  termed  beta-glucosan.  There  is  no  struc- 
tural relationship  between  cellulose  and  beta-ghicosan 
By  the  identity  of  tlie  methylated  glucose  derived  from 
trimethylcellulose  with  that  from  cellobiose  it  is  shown 
that  the  cellobiose  residue  is  an  integral  part  of  the  cel- 
lulose molecule.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-16  Simple  Method  of  Analyzing  Bearing  Metals 
and  Similar  Alloys.  (J.  OESTERllELD  and  P  H()XE(i- 
GEK.  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  ii,  938-416,  (1919) ;  Chem  Soc 
Abs  exvi,  J't.  2,  478-479,  (1919).  The  principles  on 
wtnch  the  method  described  is  based  are  as  follows  The 
alloy  IS  dissolved  in  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
dissolution  being  complete  in  a  few  minutes  even  witli 
an  alloy  rich  m  lead.  The  antimony  passes  quantitative- 
ly into  solution  in  the  trivalent  form  and  the  tin  as 
stannic  sulphate.  The  copper  and  lead  are  converted 
entirely  into  copper  and  lead  sulphates,  subsequent  so- 
lution witli  water  resulting  in  the  separation  of  a  crvs- 
talline  lead  sulphate,  which  is  readilv  removed  by  fil- 
tration through  a  Gooch  crucible.  In  the  filtrate  the 
antimony  is  titrated  directly  with  potassium  bromate 
the  titrate  solution  being  then  reduced  and  the  tin  and 
afterwards  the  copper,  being   determined  vohimetrical- 


ly.  Ill  the  presence  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  copper 
may  lie  estimated  in  a  few  ininiiles  by  a  simplified  form 
of  eleelroinetric  titration  wilh  sodium  1  hiosulphate.  -A 
P.    -C. 

B.  —  Forestry 
B-4  New  Zealand  Waste  Timber  for  Paper  Making 

Se,.  A-1. 

B-4  Note  on  a  Stand  of  Parasol  Trees  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood of  Ganda-Sundi.  .M.  (lOOSSK.XS.  Bull.  Agric. 
Congo  Beige,  xi,  74-79,  (192()i;  Botan  Abs.,  ix,  191, 
(0<'t.  1921 ).  The  para.soi  tree  (Musanga  Smithii)  grows 
very  readily  in  forest  clearings  and  abandoned  planta- 
tions. \'arious  uses  for  it  are  suggested.  It  is  particu- 
larly suited  as  a  raw  material  for  paper  making  and 
wonkl  probably  prove  remunerative  if  cultivated  for 
this  purpose.  A.  P.  -C. 

B-4;  C-2  Tanning  Material  from  Spruce  Bark.  Can. 
patent  Xo.  188.  352,  S.  SAXK  Xew  York  City,  X.  Y.,  U. 
•S.  A.,  Jan.  21,  1919.  The  .soluble  material  is  extracted 
fi'om  the  spruce  bark,  dried,  and  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  215-220°P.  It  is  thus  relatively  free  from  the 
soluble  colloid  noii-rans  normal  to  spruce  bark.  -A.  P.  C. 

B-5  Tree.Felling  Saw.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  1,414,319  A. 
ZAIACSKIS,  April  25,  1922.  The  patent  covers  a 
power-driven  horizontal  circular  saw.  A  clutch  mech- 
anism makes  the  saw  advaijce  or  recede  and  an  automa- 
tic control  is  provided  for  throwing  out  the  clutch  when 
the  cut  is  nearly  completed.  A  spring-pressed  pusher  is 
provided  to  pre.ss  against  the  tree  and  start  the  fall 
when  the  cut  has  been  made  sufficiently  deep.  -A.  P.   -C. 

B-5  BO  Hoisting  Apparatus  for  Raising  Sunken  Logs 
U.  S.  A.  Patent  1,406,  714,  A.  J.  ZIPP,  Feb.  14,  1922. 
Two  .scows  are  rigidly  eoniiectcd  together,  with  a  suit- 
able space  between  them.  A  hoisting  drum  is  mounted 
on  these  scows  so  as  to  be  over  the  open  space  and  is 
driven  from  the  engine  driving  the  scows.  The  logging 
graii]iles  described  in  IT.  8.  A.  Patent  1,266,650  of  May 
21,  1918  are  used  to  catch  the  logs.   -A.  P.  -C. 

B-9  Timber  Miners  or  Timber  Farmers?  EDWARD 
KlCHAKDS.  The  Nation;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  195-196, 
(March  16,  1922).  A  brief  discussion  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  carrying  out  lumbering  operations  in  such  a 
manner  that  forest  lands  will  be  left  in  a  productive 
condition;  i.e.,  lumbering  should  be  carried  out  as  a 
harvesthig  operation,  not  as  a  mining  operation.   -A.  P. 

B-9  Washington  as  a  Source  of  Pulp  Wood     AX 

i^Q?7  r^^  \'^^^-  -^^^P  ^^'^  ^^^^^'  ^'^'  219-220,  (.March  23, 
19__).  An  analysis  of  the  sources  of  pulp  wood  within 
the  State  of  Washington,  showing  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient pulp  wood  m  the  Gray's  Harbor-Puo-et  Sound  re 
gion  to  produce  300,000  tons  of  pulp  auuuallv  for  an 
indelinite  period.   -A.  P.   -C. 

B-9  Report  of  the  Norwegian  Forest  Service  Inde- 
^w-i^n""'^^  ^^°^''-'  1919:  l-i:^0:  Botan.  Abs.,  ix,  188 
(Uct.  IJll ).  A  very  complete  and  comprehensive  report 
ot  the  Director  for  the  calendar  year  1919  is  presented 
setting  tortli  all  forest  activities  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts. -A.  P.  -C. 

^■o"1t^/°"t?,'^^°°^  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
D-0  H-5  Bleached  Groundwood.  A  O  BRAGG 
Paper,,  xxx,  Xo.  8,  7-10,  (April  26,  1922).  Xotes  on  the 
grinding  conditions  required  for  the  production  of 
groundwood  to  be  bleached,  the  method  of  applving  the 
bisulphite  solution,  the  precautions  which  must  be 
taken  the  effects  of  excess  bleach,  the  necessitv  for  con- 
trol of  the  oleaeh  liquor,  and  the  method  of  bleaching, 
purchased  pulp.   -A.  P.  -C.  ° 

^•^T.^iff ''^^"^'  bleach  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
H-4  Electrolytic  Manufacutre  of  Caustic  Soda  by  the 
Bell  Process.    M.  YASUDA.    J.   Chem.  Ind.    (Japan), 
(Continued  on  i)age  680) 
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WILL  AUSTRALIAN  TARIFF  BENEFIT 
BRITISH  PAPER? 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 
(London,  July  24,  1922) 

Couuiients  ou  the  Australian  tariff  in  favm-  ol'  Hrit- 
ish  Newsprint  have  recently  fallen  very  flat.  But  the 
subject  has  again  been  revived  owing  to  some  of  the 
London  scribes  ventilating  views  that  the  traiff  would 
materiallv  benefit  the  British  mills.  The  subject  has 
been  taken  up  by  C.  W.  Clarke,  of  -'The  Daily  Tele- 
graph", Launcestor,  Tasmania,  whose  letter  has  been 
received  anl  published  in  London  during  the  last  few 
days.  I  am  quoting  part  of  this  letter  as  it  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  Canadians,  who  I  hope  luive  not 
allowed  this  question  of  a  preferential  tariff  to  receive 
a  ■•go-by."  1  have  always  felt  that  an  injustice  w-as 
doiu'  to  Canada  and  the  subject  should  be  thrashed 
out. 

i\lr.  Clarke  says,  inter  alia,  the  statement  that  Brit- 
ish mills  had  received  an  impetus  m  order  to  cope  with 
increased  business,  uirough  the  tariff,  may  seem  to  be 
perfectly  logical  and  sound.  "Unfortunately,  how- 
ever," he  adds,  "until  a  few  days  ago  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  quotation-  for  British  newsprint;  at  a 
landed  cost  that  showed  to  the  Australian  consumer 
the  advantage  expected  by  reason  of  the  paper  being 
duty  free.  In  our  own  case  we  have  been  able  to  buy 
Canadian  paper  and  Noi-wegian  paiper,  all  of  which 
is  subject  to  the  £3  per  ton  duty,  at  a  less  landed  cost 
per  ton  than  British  newsprint  duty  free." 

"We  have  been  going  into  newsprint  prices  very 
closely  during  the  past  8  or  9  months  and  in  every 
ease,  until  a  few  days  ago,  British  newspi'int  came 
second  best  in  point  of  price,  landed  on  our  own  wharf. 
The  quotation  given  us  by  a  well-known  Australian 
firm  of  merchants,  acting  as  agents  for  a  British  mill, 
received  about  a  week  ago,  was  the  first  received  that 
showed  any  advantage  but  even  this  advantage  does 
not  amount  to  anything  apiiroacliing  £3  per  ton.  oi 
half  of  that  amount." 

Australian  Price  Lowered  by  Freight  Cut 
"One  explanation  of  this  improved  state  of  affairs 
ivith  regard  to  quotations  for  British  newsprint  on  the 
Aiistralian  market  was  given  to  us  by  a  paper  man  (uily 
yesterday,  (May  24,  1922),  The  explaiuition  in  part 
being  that,  whereas  British  steamship  comipanies  pi"e- 
viously  insisted  upon  a  freight  charge  of  £4  per  ton 
niea.surement,  which  means  £8  per  ton  dead  weight, 
this  freig'ht  weight  was  recently  reduced  first  of  all 
to  £4  per  ton  dead  weight  and  now  is  to  £3-10s  per  ton 
ilead  weight,  this  lower  freight  having  the  effect  of 
idoser  connpetition  with  the  freight  existing  between 
.Australian  ports  and  Norwegian  ports  by  the  direct 
lines  trading  between  the  two  countries." 

"It  would  thus  seem  tliat  at  last  there  is  a  likeli 
liood  of  more  British  newsprint  coming  into  the  Aus 
stralian  market,  but  it  will  require  very  clo.se  attention 
to  the  actual  needs  in  point  of  weight  and  color  of  the 
paper  used,  and  the  most  economical  means  of  produc- ■ 
tion,  so  that  the  price  at  mill  is  further  reduced,  in 
order  that  the  Australian  newsprint  consumer  should 
receive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  out  of  the  tariff 
preference." 

The  wi-iter  goes  on  to  criticize  some  of  the  arguments 
submitted  in  favor  of  British  mills  and  .says  the  "con- 
ditions are  far  from  being  an  absolute  fact."  as  pre 
\ailing  in  Australia. 


By  tlie  foregoing  letter,  Canadians  will  be  able  to 
judge  how  they  stand  in  regard  to  Australian  market. 
After  all  the  trade  between  England  and  Australia 
has  not  jumped  so  much  during  the  past  six  months. 
The  figures  to  the  end  of  June  30  last  were  196,069 
cwts.,  comjKired  with  166,261  cvvts.,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  depressed  period  in  1921.  Canadian 
figures  will  show  how  trade  is  moving  between  the 
Dominion  anil  Australia. 

In  the  July  6  number  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine" (page  574)  there  appears  a  .synopsis  of  a  report 
made  by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  which  states"  .... 
The  Australian  buj'er  is  becoming  more  interested  in 
("anadian  pulp.  .  .  .  "  Let  me  say  the  same  applies  to 
paper  from  Canada  and  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  the 
ease  of  Mr.  (Tarke.  It  is  up  to  Canadians  now  to  get 
on  the  move  with  some  propaganda  in  Avistralia. 

In  the  British  market  while  5,193  cwts.  of  news- 
print was  received  from  Canada  during  the  first  half 
of  19.1,  it  is  .satisfactory  to  note  that  between  January 
and  June  1922,  8317  swts.  arrived  at  English  ports; 
from  Newfoundland  219,827  cwts.,  compared  with 
247,430  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921.  This 
is  but  a  small  indication  that  newsprint  from  the  Dom- 
inion is  valued  here  in  an  open  market. 

Again,  packing  and  wrapping  papers  arrived  from 
Canada  during  the  last  six  months  to  the  extent  of 
6.955  cwts.,  compared  with  602  cwts.  for  last  year. 

In  June  last  the  supplies  of  newsprint  from  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  exceeded  tho.se  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  together — and  Germany  and  Belgium  thrown 
in. 

Paper  Investments 

It  is  announced  that  the  Law  Debenture  Coqiora- 
tion  of  London  will  shortly  issue  for  sale  at  the  price 
of  £95  per  cent.  £650,000  —  61-2  p  c.  guaranteed  first 
mortgage  tlebentures  of  Empire  Paper  Mills  (19.2)  Ltd. 
repayable  at  £102  p.  c.  by  annual  drawings  of  £40,000 
of  Jebentures  commencing  on  February  1926.  The  in- 
interest  is  payable  on  1st  Feby.  and  1st  August  .  The 
Empire  Paper  Mills  (1922)  Ltd.  owns  mills,  rail  sid- 
ings, etc.  at  Greenhithe,  (Kent)  covering  16  acres 
The  present  output  capacit.v  is  600  tons  of  newsprint 
a  week  and  this  will  be  increased  to  800  tons  a  week 
in  1!)23.  It  is  stated  that  contracts  for  practically 
the  whole  of  the  output  to  be  taken  for  7  years  have 
been  arranged  by  the  Associated  Newspapers  Ltd., 
which  owns  the  "Daily  Mail"  London  "Evening 
News"  and  other  papers. 

Six  Months '  Pulp 

The  su|)plies  of  pulp  during  the  six  months  ended 
June  30  last  reached  305,250  tons,  compared  with  178,- 
592  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921., 

Groundw'ood  was  received  as  follows  for  the  six 
months:— Sw^eden.  36,6668  tons  (444  tons  in  1921); 
Norway,  126,587  tons  (89,222  tons) ;  Canada ,  21- 
851  tons  (21,227  tons)  ;  other  countries,  2,  659  tons 
(339  tons) — ^  total  187,765  tons,  an  increase  of  76,- 
543  tons  over  1921. 


The  I)i:in;i  Paper  Company  of  Harri.sville,  N.  Y.  ha.s 
engaged  John  H.  O'Connell  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  as  ef- 
ficiency manager  of  its  plant.  Mr.  O'Connell  i.s  president 
of  the  Aniirican  Piil|)  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents' 
.'Vssociatio!!. 


The  best  leaders  seek  character  and  quality  :is  well 
as  numl)ers  in  their  following. 


Au'm.st  10.  1922 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  E.  ililcy  of  Oxford.  Eiif-laiid.  wire 
guests  at  the  I^aurentide  Inn  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
the  present  week.  Dr.  Hiley  who  is  a  lecturer  in  Forestry 
at  Oxford  University  and  a  Teelinieal  .idviser  to  the 
British  Forestry  Connnission,  visited  (irand'Merc  to  see 
the  Forest  plantations,  nursery  and  forest  ex))eriniental 
work,  of  the  Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.  He  has  just  spent 
three  months  in  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Saguenay  district 
studying  the  rots  affecting  pulpwood  trees.  In  his  opinion 
the  scientific  management  of  Quebec  forests  will  greatly 
increase  their  yield  and  imjirove  their  ([uality  and  if 
proper  measures  are  taken  now  place  the  ])rovinee  in  a 
strong  position  as  to  its  future  timber  supply.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hiley  declared  Grand'Mere  to  be  one  of  the  most 
charming  places  they  had  visited  in  Canada.  They  are  now 
on  their  way  to  British  Columbia  and  return  to  England 
early   in  September. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company,  Lniited,  Montreal,  have 
issued  a  neat  advertisement  in  the  foun  of  a  bridge  scoring 
tablet. 

Mr.  S.  J.  B.  Rolland,  president  of  the  Rolland  Pajier 
Company,  Limited,  has  just  returned  from  a  pleasure  trip, 
by  steamer,  along  the  North  Shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
stopped   at   Anticosti   on   the   return   journey. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  International  Exposition 
of  Chemical  Industries  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  Sept.  9-1.5,  will  be  the  showing  of  an  8  reel  film 
showing  the  Manufacture  of  Newsprint  Paper.  This  film 
was  made  at  camps  and  plants  of  the  Spanish  River  Co. 
One  of  the  first  exhibits  of  the  film  was  at  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  at  the  Soo.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  film  and  worthily  represents  a  great  Can- 
adian industry. 

The  paper  trade  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  last 
Sunday  afternoon  of  Mr.  Leon  Gottheil,  of  Castle,  Gott- 
heil  and  Overton,  importers  of  paper  making  materials, 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Mr.  Gottheil  was  62  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  .J.  Stevenson  have  returned  to  ^Font- 
real  after  a  month's  holiday  on  the  Maine  coast. 

Westminster  Paiier  Company,  Ltd.,  is  preparing  a  site 
for  its  new  plant  on  the  Eraser  River  near  New  Westmins- 
ter, B.  C.  Part  of  the  equipment  has  already  been  ordered, 
and  J.  J.  Herb,  A.  M.  Onkles  and  H.  M.  *Lord,  all  from 
Peshtigo,  Wis.,  have  now  located  permanently  in  New 
Westminster. 

Hans  Renold  of  Canada  Limited.  11  St.  Sacrament  St.. 
Montreal,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  Renolds  Chain 
Drives  have  just  issued  a  very  attractive,  interesting  and 
instructive  booklet  entitled,  "Erection  and  Maintenance  of 
Renold  Chain  Drives",  which  they-  advise  us.  they  will 
gladly  send  to  any  reader  of  this  publication  on  request. 

Last  month,  Mr.  S.  J.  B.  Rolland,  President  of  the  Rol- 
land Paper  Co.,  was  at  St.  Jerome  to  officiate  at  the 
opening  of  the  fine  new  bridge  recently  built  ta  the 
mill.  This  was  a  very  interesting  function,  and  there  were 
several  hundred  people  present.  .\t  the  same  time  he  took 
occasion  to  present  service  buttons  to  all  the  mill  em- 
ployees according  to  their  years  of  service.  It  is  a  re- 
markable thing  that  there  are  so  many  employees  at  the 
mill  of  very  long  service.  Something  like  75  had  over 
15   years'   service   and   several   between   30   and   40   years. 


There  is  more  tiian  one  case  of  family  of  llinc  genira- 
tions  all   working  together. 

The  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Limited,  have  been 
awarded  the  comjjlcte  i)ump  contract  for  the  new  mill  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Limited  at  Three  Rivers, 
Que.,  this  making  the  second  mill  in  Three  Rivers  to  be 
equipped  witii  Cameron  pumjjs  for  water  service,  stock 
service  and  fire  service,  the  other  mill  being  the  .St.  Mau- 
rice Lumber  Company. 

The  Eastern  lumber  trade  is  in  good  shape  so  far  as 
order*  are  concerned,  but  prices  are  not  any  too  good. 
There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  spruce  for  American  account, 
the  bulk  of  tlie  business  going  to  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
B.  C.  forest  products  have  advanced  in  price,  largely 
owing  to  forest  fire  conditions  which  compelled  the  closing 
down  of  the  camps.  While  the  exjiert  trade  in  the  West  is 
very  strong,  in  the  East  it  is  not  very  satisfactory,  the  U. 
K.  not  being  in  the  market  for  large  shipments.  In  Mont- 
real the  nervous  feeling  caused  by  recent  failures  is  pass- 
ing away,  but  the  competition  is  very  keen. 

Mr.  Nelson  Gain  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Company  is 
away  on  a  short  vacation  at  his  place  at  Erindale. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  Engineer  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  ^lakers'  Safety  Association,  is  spending  a 
few  days  with  his  family  at  Big  Bay  Point.  Lake  Simcoe. 

Mr.  J.  .\.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  is  spending  the  sunnner  at  Ste.  .\nne  de  Belle- 
vue,  as  usual. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  book  and  writing 
section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was 
held  in  Toronto  on  the  2nd  instant.  Conditicms  in  this 
section  show  very  marked  improvement  over  last  year,  and 
improving  conditions  at  present. 


IMPROVEMENT  PLANNED  FOR  NASHWAAK 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  July  25.— A  party  of  directors  of 
tlie  Oxford  Paper  Company,  New  York,  headed  by  Hiigli 
J.  Chisholm,  the  president,  are  here  inspecting  the  plant 
and  new  construction  work  now  under  way  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  tlie  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
mills  at  Grand  Falls. 

()n  completion  of  their  inspection  trip  liere  the  party 
will  leave  on  a  tour  of  in.speetion  of  the  timber  limits, 
sawmills,  coal  niines  and  other  properties  in  the  Province 
belonging  to  the  Nashwa  j:  Company.  The  Oxford 
Paper  Company's  plant  at  Murray,  Cape  Breton,  also 
will  be  inspected  before  the  return  trip  to  New  York 
is  made. 

An  expansion  of  the  local  industry  involving  an  ex- 
|)enditure  of  more  than  .$500,000  is  contemplated  by  the 
mill  directors.  In  fact,  appropriation  for  half'  this 
amount  already  has  been  decided  on  and  eon.siderable 
progrss  lias  been  made  with  the  project.  The  directors 
of  the  company  have  plans  laid  out  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  mill  in  order  to  increase  its  capacity  by  one- 
third. 

When  completed  the  plant's  output  will  be  eightv 
tons  of  pulp  per  day. 


"Today  is  the  Tomorrow  that  we  worried  about  yester- 
day, and  all  is  well."  For  this  saying  we  are  indebted 
to  The  Caravel,  whose  Editor  got  it  from  Mr.  W.  L. 
Davidson   of   Adelaide. 
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xxiv,  1006-1022,  (1921) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  W,  845A, 
(Dec.  15,  1921).  Exporiincuts  were  made  with  an 
eleeti-olvzer  eoustruetod  on  the  bell  system,  a  small  and 
short  inverted  porcelain  box  containing  a  small  iron 
plate  as  cathode  being  set  at  an  inclination  of  12  to  13 
dearees  to  tlie  horizontal.  The  hydrogen  bubbles  flowed 
along  under  the  inverted  cathode,  and  were  discharged 
to  outside  the  bell  from  the  opening  in  the  inclined  bot-' 
torn.  With  a  current  of  :i  amperes  per  square  decimeter 
of  horizontal  cross-section  of  the  bell  and  4  volts  or 
more,  a  concentration  of  130  to  140  grams  per  liter  was 
obtained,  as  compared  Mitli  SO  grams  by  the  usual 
method.  In  tests  extending  over  59  days  with  24  cells  iu 
series,  using  110  volts  and  120  amperes,  the  following 
average  results  were  obtained.  Current  yield  83.68  per 
cent,  energy  for  1  pound  of  sodium  hydroxide  1.69  kU- 
owatt  hour",  concentration  of  sodium  liydroxide  130.  78 
gi-ams  per  liter.   -A.  P.  -U. 

H-4  Method  of  Controlling:  the  Discharge  from  Elec- 
trolytic Cells.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  1,410,681,  H.  C.  JEN- 
KINS. .March  28,  1922.  The  control  is  effected  by  a  rise 
in  level  iu  a  feed  tank  when  electrolyte  (or  other  liquid) 
is  fed  from  an  external  source.  The  feed  tank  communi- 
cates with  a  second  chamber  containing  a  valve  oper- 
ated by  a  float  which  can  be  suitably  weighted  so  as  to 
follow'the' changes  of  level  iu  the  feed  tank  by  a  greater 
or  lesser  amount.  Normally  the  liquid  is  discharged 
from  the  cell  by  overflow  over  a  separate  adjustable 
weir.  The  lifting  of  the  valve  allows  the  discharge  of 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  cell  eoutents  independently  of 
tlie  overflow  discliarge  over  the  weir.   -A.  P.   -C. 

H-4  Method  and  Apparatus  for  Producing  Alkaline 
Hypochlorites.  I".  S.  A.  Patent  1.414,059,  L.  1).  VORCE, 
Ai)ril  25,  1922.  The  invention  consists  essentially  in 
treating  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  preferably  dilute, 
witli  chlorine  and  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  under  treatment  at  a  point  below  that  at  which 
salt  and  chlorate  are  formed  in  undue  proportions  (not 
above  31)  degrees,  and  preferably  below  25.).  -A.  P.  -C. 
H-4  Cathode  for  Chlorine  and  Alkali  Cell.  Can.  Pat 
cut  No.  212,  060,  IvAKL  HEINEMAXX,  Pirna,  Saxony, 
Germany,  May  31,  1921.  In  cells  having  a  flowing  mer- 
cury cathode,  there  is  j)laced  a  stationary  bottom  i)late 
provided  on  its  surface  with  impedimenta  arranged  in 
rows  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
mercury  current,  arranged  so  as  to  hold  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  continuous  agitation.   -A.  P.  -C. 

H-4  Decomposition  of  Alkali  Chloride  Solutions.  Can. 
patent  No.  212,061,  KARL  HEINEMAXX,  Pirna,  Sax- 
ony, Germany,  ilay  31,  1921.  On  withdrawing  the  elec- 
trolyte from  the  anode  compai-tment,  the  chlorine  which 
it  contains  is  removed,  ami  the  electrolyte  is  saturated 
with  salt  aiul  used  o\'ei-  again.    -A.  P.    -C. 

H-4  Electrolytic  Cell  for  the  Decomposition  of  Alkali 
Chlorides.  Can.  patent  No.  212,  191,  FREDRIKSSTAD 
ELEKTROKEMISKE  FABRIKER  A-S,  assignee  of  J. 
K.  LAXGIIARI).  both  of  Kredriksstad,  Xorway,  May 
31,  1921.  -A.  P.   -C. 

H-5  Bleached  Groundwood.  (Bragg)   See  DO. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
K-12  Paper  Drying  Machine.   Can.   patent   No.   212, 
15:i.  OTTO  E.  TOMLIXSO.X.  .Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S. 
A.,  May  31,  1921.  -A.  1'.   -C. 

K-12  Paper  Making  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  212. 
156,  11.  G.  VAX  OIXUM,  Piercefield,  N.  Y.,  U.  Si  A., 
.May  31,  1921.  A  slice  is  provided  which  is  adjustable 
both  vertically  and  horizontally  with  respect  to  the 
deckle  frame.    -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  Paper  Drying  Apparatus.  Can.  patent  No.  212, 
170,  AMERICAX  COATED  PAPER  CO.,  INC.,  assignee 
of  F.  P.  REED,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  31, 


1921.  The  paper  is  carried  through  the  dryers  on  a  wire 
which  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  heating  surface 
but  is  separated  from  i1  by  a  layer  of  heated  air.  -A.  P. 
-C. 

K-12  Method  of  Water  Control  in  Wire  Sections  of 
Fourdrinier  Machines.  Can.  patent  No.  212,  173,  BAG- 
LKV  &  SEWALL  CO.,  New  York  Citv,  N.  Y.,  assignee 
of  F.  W.  MONAGHAN,  Mosinee,  Wis.,  both  in  the  U.  S. 
A.  The  table  rolls  are  so  mounted  that  some  of  them 
can  be  removed  out  of  c(mtact  with  the  wire.  -A.  P.  -C. 
K-18  Fiber  Board  from  Bagasse.  Can.  patents  No. 
212,  129  and  212,  13U.  -1.  K.  SHAW,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, U.  S.  A.,  May  31,  1921.  The  patent  covers  a  fiber 
board  composed  of  different  layers  of  bagasse  fibers,  in- 
terlaced with  each  other,  and  carrying  their  natural 
pith  in  the  form  of  protruberances  attached  to  the  dif- 
ferent fibers  which  offer  resistance  when  one  fiber 
tends  to  .slip  over  another  fiber.  The  layers,  which  are 
composed  of  different  qualities  of  fibers,  are  liighly 
compressed  to  form  a  board  of  great  tensile  and  break- 
ing strength  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  lumbei-  or 
leather  iu  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  baggage,  and 
other  articles.  -A.  P.  -C. 

L.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 
L-4   Expansible  Safety  Envelope.     Can.    patent    No. 
212,092,  K.  MIKOLA.IEWSKI.  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  U. 
S.  A.,  .Alay  31,  1921.  -A.  P.   -C. 

L-4  Paper  Container.  Can.  patent  No.  188,444  and 
188,  445,  SEALRIGHT  CO.,  INC.,  assignee  of  WILBUR 
L.  WRIGHT,  both  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  Jan.  28, 
1919.   -A.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Manufacture  of  Paper  Containers.  Paper  Con- 
tainer, v.  No.  3.  94-86.  The  twenty-first  article  of  the 
series  on  the  manuf.u-ture  of  paper  t-ontainers.  -A.P.-C. 
L^4  Paper  Barrels.  Paper  Container,  v.  No.  5,  197. 
An  article  on  the  use,  advantages,  and  manufacture  of 
paper  barrels.     A.  C. 

L-4  Preservation  of  Fruit  by  means  of  Gummed 
Paper.  Paper  Making,  xl,  336,  (Nov.  1921).  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Gummed  Paper  Manufactures  at  Atlantic 
City  it  was  stated  that  gummed  paper  can  be  used  to 
preserve  perishable  fruits  and  thereby  greatly  add  to 
the  palatabilit,v  as  well  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  fruit.  -A.C. 

L.-4  Parchmentized  Ligno-Cellulose  Article,  and 
Process  of  Making  Same.  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.,  LTD.,  as- 
signet  of  ALFRED  TINGLE.  Can.  Patents  217,995 
and  217,996,  April  25,  1922.  Articles  (e.  g.,  pails,  etc.) 
made  of  pressed  pulp  require  large  quantities  of  var- 
nish, owing  to  their  porosity.  The  object  of  the  inven- 
tion is  to  provide  a  method  for  rendering  the  surface 
of  the  article  relativelj'  impermeable  and  adapted  to 
receive  a  coat  of  varnish.  The  article  is  immer.sed  in 
sulphuric  acid  for  a  shoi-t  time  (1  to  3  minutes  for  57° 
Beaume  acid),  allowed  to  drain  washed  in  running  wa- 
ter, weak  ammonia  (10%  of  26°  Beaume  ammonia  and 
90%  of  water),  stronger  ammonia  (20  per  cent,  of  26" 
ammonia),  and  finally  in  running  water.  The  article  is 
dried  and  finally  dipped  in  a  suitable  varnish.  -A.  P.  -C. 
L.-4  Waterproofing  Efficiency  of  Some  Di-  and  Tri- 
valent  Salts  of  the  Higher  Fatty  Acids  and  their  Ab- 
sorption by  the  Fibers  of  Paper.  S.  C.  i;iIATNA(iAK 
J.  Phys.  Chem.,  xxvi,  61-71,(1922) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
xli.  324A.  (May  15,  1922).  Utensils  constructed  ..f 
])aper  oi-  paper  pulp  may  be  made  water-tight  by  im- 
mersing in  benzene  or  turpentine  solutions  of  the 
oleates  and  linolates  of  aluminum,  copper,  zinc,  nickel, 
manganese,  lead  and  magnesium.  The  efficiency  of  the 
various  soaps  is  very  different.  -A.P.-C. 

L-5  Transformation  of  Wood  into  Pure  100  Per  Cent 
Ethyl  Alcohol.   Fr.  patent  No.   503,990,  R.  FAIiRK  and 
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L.  SOLARI,  Italy,  Man-li  31,  1921.  Ohiniie  et  Industrie, 
V.  458.  (April  192T».   -A.  P.   -C. 

L-5  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Alcohol  from 
Wood  or  other  Cellulosic  Materials.  Fr.  inilciit  No.  r)0;5, 
(17:).  E.  DUBOUKCi,  France,  Marcii  8,  1920.  Chimie  et 
Industrie,  V,  323,  (Mari'li  1921).  The  sawdust  is  steril- 
ized by  lieatiii*;'  in  an  autoclave  \nider  a  pressure  of  2 
atmospheres  witli  .')  times  its  weigiit  of  water  and  10 
per  cent,  of  material  in  uitrofi'enous  i'onii)ounds.  It  is 
then  saeeharified  by  means  of  molds  (HeliomyceUum 
fuliginosum  or  Botrytis  cinerea),  aeratilii«r  tiie  material 
stronjrly.  It  is  finally  subjected  to  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion.  -A.  P.   -C. 

L.8-  Paper  Making  and  Printing.  LEQUATRB. 
Papier,  xxv.  49-')"),  97-103,  145-149,  (Feb.,  March,  April, 
1922).  The  author  reviews  the  progress  of  printing 
since  its  invention,  sliowing  how  paper  making  had  to 
keep  up  with  this  progress  and  where  it  has  failed  to 
nu-et  the  requirements  of  the  printer.  Tough  paper  is 
a  finished  proihu-t  for  the  i)aper  mill,  it  is  a  raw  mate- 
i-ial  for  the  printer,  and  it  should  be  made  so  as  to 
UH'ct  his  requirements.  The  paper  maker  should  there- 
fore study  the  problems  of  the  printer  and  do  his 
utiuost  to  furnish  a  material  in  accordance  with  the  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  -A.P.-C. 

M.  —  General  Equipment 

M-6  Electricity  in  the  Paper  Mill.  R.  W.  LEEPER, 
^Management  Engineering  and  Development  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Paper,  xxx,  No.  7,  24-28,  (April  19,  1922). 
A  complete  description  of  the  electrical  equipment  of  a 
two-machine  mill  which  the  entire  power,  heating  and 
drying  demand  has  steam  as  the  initial  energy  and 
which  has  a  normal  dailv  production  of  7.5  tons  of  book 
l)a|)er.   -A.  P.   -C. 

M-7  Modern  Lighting  for  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills.  J. 
II.  KUKLAXDER.  Edison  Lamp  Works,  Harrison.  N.  J. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  15,  195-211,  (April  13,  1922). 
A  discussion  of  the  problem  of  lighting  in  pulp  and 
])aper  mills,  deseril)ing  varions  t.vpes  of  equipment  put 
out  by  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  and  illustrating  its  ap- 
plication in  pulp  mill,  beater  room,  machine  room,  and 
finishing  room.    -A.  P.   -C. 

M-8  Pumps  and  their  Characteristics.  E.  F.  DOTY. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xx.  5-S.  27-30.  89-90,  101-104.  117  120, 
137-140.  158-160,  177-178.  201-203,  225-228,  249-251, 
(Jan.  5  to  March  30,  1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  Nos. 
1  to  9.  (Jan.  5  to  March  2,  1922).  A  jireliminary  publi- 
cation of  material  on  pumps  and  pumping  machinery  to 
be  revised  and  used  in  the  text-books  published  by  the 
Canadian  and  American  Pulp  and  paper  industries.   -A. 

M-11  Weighing  Apparatus  for  Liquids.  U.  S.  A.  Pat- 
ent 1,412,410,  C.  1.  LINDAU.  April  11,  1922.  The  ma- 
chine is  very  mucli  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Allen 
Weightometer.  See  E.  J.  TRIMBEY,  this  journal,  xix, 
885,  Aug.  25,  1921.  -A.  P.  -C. 

M-12  Importance,  of  Combustible  Gases  in  Flue  Gases. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xx.  365-370.  (Mav  4.  1922).  See  MOEL- 
LER,  this  journal,  xix,  1032,  Oct!  6,  1921. 

0.  —  Water  Supply  and  Equipment 

0-3  Treatment  of  Water  for  Steam  Making.  JULIAN 
F.  SIMSOHX.  Chem.  Age  (N.  Y,),  xxx,  43-46,  (Jan. 
1922).  —  A  description  of  the  various  methods  of  water 
treatment  (alum,  lime-soda,  zeolite,  boiler  compound), 
and  of  the  action  of  the  treated  water  on  the  boiler. 
-A.P.-C. 

R.  —  General 

R-1 ;  R-11  Experimental  Paper  Mill  For  Siam.  China 
Clay  Trade  Rev.  lii.  No.  29  (Oct.  1921).  The  Siamese 
government  has  planned  to  purchase  a  small  experi- 
mental paper  mill  for  use  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  for  the 


purpose  of  developing  the  use  of  raw  materials  such  as 
lalang  grass,  rice  straw,  and  banana  stems  for  paper 
making.  It  is  possible  for  .some  of  this  paper  to  be  used 
by  government  departments  in  Siam.  The  mill  will  be 
shii)ped  complete  in  all  details,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
SianH's(>  government  has  decided  to  obtain  the  services 
of  an  American  to  install  the  mill,  stai't  operations  and 
teach  the  natives  to  handle  it.   -A.  C. 

R-3  Value  of  Co-operative  Salesmanship.    ARTHUR 

W.  P.LACKMAX.  Paper,  xxx,  Xo.  10,  7-11,  14-15. 
(May  10,  1922).  Suggestions  on  uumagement  problems 
bearing  on  the  compensation  of  salesmen  in  the  paper 
trade,  giving  a  description  of  the  system  used  by  the 
author  to  keep  track  of  the  work  of  his  salesmen  and 
of  tlu!  methods  employed  to  arouse  enndation.  -A.P.-C. 

R-12  The  Manufacture  of  Straw  Pulp.  RAYIMOXD 
FOTHXIEK.    Papeterie,  xliv,  448-454.  (.May  25,  1922) 
A  comparison   of  the  cost  of  producing  bleached  aiul 
unbleached  straw  pulp  by  the  soda  process,  and   un- 
bleached pulp  by  the  lime  process.  -A.P.-C. 

R-5  Conditions  in  the  News  Print  Industry.  P.  T. 
nODOE,  President,  International  Paper  Co.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  .kx,  338-340,  (April  27,  1922).  Address  at  the 
aiuiual  bu.siness  meeting  of  the  American  Pa[)er  and 
Pulp  Association,  April  13,  1922.  -A.P.-C. 

R-5  Imports  from  Germany  into  South  Africa.  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xx.  364,   (May  4,  1922i.  -A.P.-C. 

R-12  Figuring  Costs  when  Production  is  below  Nor- 
mal. P.II.  IIUOT,  Laurent idc  Co.,  Ltd.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
XX,  155-157,  (March  2,  1922).  A  discussion  of  the  idle 
time  costs  (by  fixed  percentage  or  amount,  })y  analyzing 
every  element  and  item  of  cost,  by  distributing  and 
charging  off  expenses  on  basis  of  normal  production), 
of  the  different  methods  of  charging  them  off  (selling 
or  administration  expense,  total  cost  of  sales,  special 
item,  etc.),  and  of  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  de- 
termining them.  -A.  P.   -C. 

R-13  Proceedings  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Pulp  and  Paper 
-x.x,  16M63,  179-181,  197-201,  221-224  255-258  ''75-279 
297-301,  322-325,  343-345,  (March  2  to  April  27,  1922)! 
A  stenographic  account  of  the  meeting  held  in  Montreal 
in  Jannary  1922.  -A.P.-C. 

R-13  Annual  Meeting  oif  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association  April  6.  1922.  Pulp  and 
Makers'  Safety  Association,  April  6,  1922.  Text  of  the 
address  of  President  George  Carruthers  and  of  the 
report  of  Secretary  A.  P.  Co.stigane.  -A.P.-C. 

R-0  The  Technical  Man's  Duties.  A.  B.  GREEN  Lin- 
_coln,  N.  H.  Paper,  xxix.  Xo.  7.  9-11,  18,  (Oct.  19,  1921). 
The  technical  man's  duty  cojisists  in  solving  those  prob- 
lems which  are  necessary  in  oi-der  to  enable  the  mana- 
gement to  lay  out  the  how,  to  give  the  workman  an  in- 
struction card  which  puts  him  in  possession  of  the  best 
method  known  to  date.  He  should  search  for  the  one 
best  method  of  doing  a  thing  in  its  entirety,  including 
the  phases  of  working  instructions,  plant  routing,  stoi-'- 
age,  accounting  equipment,  selection  of  personnel  etc 
-A.  P.   -C.  I  -        ■ 

R-0  Humidity  Control,  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,  409  221 
A.W.  LISSAUER,  assignor  to  W.  L.  FLEISHER  &  CO.' 
IX'C,  March  14,  1922.  The  air  is  admitted  to  a  chamber 
m  which  It  is  thoroughly  sprayed  and  then  impinges  on 
baffles  or  'eliminators"  M-hich  remove  the  excess  water 
which  has  a  temperature  equal  to  the  wet  bulb  temper- 
ature of  the  air  at  this  point.  The  spray  water  is  cir- 
culated repeatedly,  and  is  heated  by  means  of  steam, 
the  inlet  valve  of  the  steam  pipe  being  controlled  by 
means  of  thermostats  which  are  immersed  in  the  "re- 
acted" water.  -A.  P.   -C. 
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BITS  OF  NEWS  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  properties  of  the  Western  Canada  Pulp  -"kI  l^^pcr 
Co  Ltd  ineludiii-  the  plant  at  Port  Mellon  and  large 
timber  limits  on  Vaneouver  Island  and  elsewhere,  have 
been  inirehased  bv  the  Maniifaeturers'  Holding  and  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Ltd..  Toronto,  wliose  bid  was  equal  to 
approximatelv  70  eents  on  the  dollar  on  the  outstanding 
first  mortgage  bonds.  An  applieation  will  be  made  in  due 
course  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  confirmation  of  this  sale. 

This  companv.  the  first  to  make  paper  in  B.  C.  has  in 
the  course  of  its  existence  been  known  as  the  B.  C.  Wood 
Pulp  and  Paper  Companv.  Colonial  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  finally 
Western  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Limited.  The 
sale  followed  judgment  entered  against  the  company  by 
the  Chartered  Trust  and  Executor  Company  on  debenture 
bonds  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Wigwam  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  and 
extensive  operations  ahmg  the  Elk  River  near  Elko  are 
contemplated. 

Chicago  and  Kansas  City  newspapers  are  said  to  be 
behind  the  enterprise,  and  they  will  absorb  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  proposed  mill.  It  is  understood  that  bonds  of 
$|..000.000  have  already  been  underwritten. 

The  company  will  have  its  headquarters  in  Vancouver. 
Thomas  Henderson,  of  Vancouver,  and  C.  D.  McNab,  of 
Waldo,  are  interested  in  the  project. 

.John  Emerson,  of  Farris,  Emerson  &  Stultz.  solicitors 
for  the  Prince  Rupert  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  and 
executor  of  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  S.  Emerson,  announces 
the  resignation  of  himself  and  Mr.  J.  Ward  Bell,  co-execu- 
tor, from  the  directorate  of  the  company,  and  that  the  so- 
licitors for  the  company  and  the  first  mortgage  bondholders 
have  elected  to  represent  only  the  bondholders  in  future, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interests.  Mr. 
Emerson  states  that  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds, 
government  licenses  and  fees  amounting  to  $300,000,  are 
in  arrears  or  will  have  to  be  met  within  a  few  months,  and 
the  further  financing  of  the  project  seems  impossible. 

The  City  of  New  Westminster  has  now  leased  to  the 
newly  incorporated  Westminster  Paper  Mills  Company, 
Ltd.,' a  site  on  the  north  arm  of  the  Eraser,  adjoining  the 
plant  of  the  Triangle  Chemical  Company,  being  part  of 
what  was  formerly  an  Indian  reserve  lying  along  the  river 
bank  between  Sixteenth  and  Twentieth  streets.  This 
proj)erty  has  now  been  cleared  of  brush,  and  as  soon  as 
the  dredge  King  Edward,  now  tied  up  for  overhaul,  is 
available,  the  filling  will  be  done  w-ith  sand  from  the 
channel  at  that  point. 

The  heads  of  the  coiupany,  Mr.  Francis  Herb,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Onkels  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Lord,  all  of  whom  hail  from 
Peshtigo,  Wis.,  have  now  located  permanently  in  the  city. 
Machinery  for  tlie  new  plant  is  already  on  the  way. 


was  still  a  live  matter  and  the  possibility  was  much  closer 
that  many  people  might  believe. 

It  goc*  without  saying  that  Mr.  Pattullo  is  right  behind 
the  local  sclunie  and  if  ther(-  is  any  jiossibility  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  by  any  reasonable  means  being  in- 
strumental in  the  obtaining  of  the  new  industry  here  it  will 
get  the  Minister  of  Lands'  full  support.  In  fact  he  has 
already  told  the  financial  interests  of  Chicago  and  Dayton 
who  are  now  considering  the  local  project  that  the  provin- 
cial government  will  give  them  every  assistance  in  its 
power. 

Mr.  Pattullo  was  by  no  means  pessimistic  of  the  eventual 
success  of  the  proposition  while  he  was  here.  Statements 
he  made  indicated  that,  even  if  the  present  interests  did 
now  go  through  with  their  plans,  Prince  Rupert  was  very 
likely  to  have  a  pulp  mill  before  long  anyway. 

The  Minister  pointed  out,  as  most  people  here  know, 
tliat  the  location  is  one  of  the  most  eminently  suitable  in 
the  country  for  such  a  plant.  The  Seal  Cove  site  is  both 
on  water  and  rail  transportation  which  makes  marketing 
a  very  easy  matter,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  requisite 
raw  material  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  power  and  water 
supply  is  close  at  hand  and  the  site  itself  is  most  con- 
venient."   

FRANCE  MAY  INCREASE  TARIFF  ON  PAPER 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comiueree  has 
notified  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  of  a 
proposal  of  France  to  increase  the  protective  tariff  on 
foreign  paper,  and  suggests  that  American  exporters 
take  up  this  matter  with  their  re]")resentatives  in  France 
to  prevent  such  unfavorable  action. 

The  information  came  from  William  C  Huntington, 
commercial  attache  at  Paris  to  Henry  Chalmers,  Chief 
of  the  Divisioia  of  Foreign  Tariffs.  The  situation  is 
the  .same  as  in  Cuba,  where  the  domestic  prodiicers  a.sked 
the  government  to  impose  higher  duties  on  American 
paper.  In  his  outline  of  the  French  situation,  Mr. 
Chalmers  says: 

"We  have  learned  by  cablegram  that  a  similar,  situa- 
tion has  arisen  in  France,  in  that  the  French  paper 
manufacturers  are  asking  the  Minister  of  Commerce  for 
increased  protection,  urging  a  coefficient  of  .3  for  the 
coarser  grades  of  news  print  and  hook  paper,  which  now 
pay  the  basic  rates.  In  a  similar  case  of  a  proposed  in- 
creased duty  on  products  derived  mainly  from  the 
United  States,  it  was  possible  for  unfavorable  action  to 
be  forestalled  through  the  concerted  representations  of 
the  French  representatives  of  the  American  expoi-tei"s 
iu  that  line." 


Regarding  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  pulp  mill  at  Prince  George  by  the  Fraser  Syn- 
dicate, the  Prince  Rupert  Daily  News  makes  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

"The  announcement  made  recenth'  by  Hon.  T.  D. 
Pattullo,  minister  of  lands,  on  his  return  from  the  East 
where  he  had  been  in  consultation  with  the  interests  con- 
sidering the  propositions,  showed  that,  while  the  Prince 
George  proposition  had  come  to  a  temporary  impasse  at 
least,  the  outlook  for  the  establishment  of  a  pulp  mill  here 


FORT  WILLIAM  PAPER  CO.  SELLS 
2,100,000  BONDS 

An  issue  of  .$2,100,000  first  mortgage  bonds  has  been 
sold  by  the  Fort  William  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  Messrs.  Pea- 
body,  Houghteling  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  the 
issue  is  to  redeem  bonds  already  outstanding  and  provide 
money  for  proposed  extensions  to  the  company's  plant. 

The  Fort  William  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  had  in  opera- 
tion since  May,  1921,  a  ground  wood  pulp  mill,  situated  at 
Fort  William  and  having  a  capacity  of  125  tons  of  ground 
wood  pulp  per  day.  The  company  is  now  proceeding  to 
add  a  newsprint  mill  with  a  daily  capacity  of  150  tons  of 
newsprint  and  the  foundations  for  this  are  now  under  way. 
The  company  expects  to  have  the  paper  mill  in  operation 
by  December  1,  1922.  The  enterprise  has  an  outstanding 
issue  of  $1,000,000  first  mortgage  bonds,  which  have  been 
called  for  redemption  .\ugust  1,  and  it  i.s  to  take  the  place 
of  these  bonds  and  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
paper  mill  that  the  company  has  created  the  issue  of  .$2,- 
100,000,  which  has  disposed  of  as  above. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 


Montnal.   August    8.  I'roin   tin-   local   |)oint   of   view, 

tlu-  jiajxr  trade  is  slow.  It  lias  fallen  away,  due  no  doubt 
larju'lv  to  seasonal  reasons,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  we 
shall  see  a  substantial  inii)rovenient  in  the  fall.  Takinj; 
the  year  up-to-date,  there  has  been  a  eonsiderablv  larger 
turnover  than  in  1921,  and  with  the  good  harvests  pro- 
mised there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  whole, 
the  year's  trade  will  be  satisfactory. 

In  newsprint  there  is  little  change.  It  is  vet  too  earlv 
to  say  anything  definite  as  to  next  year's  prices,  but  it  is 
probable  tliat  we  shall  7U)t  see  an\'  marked  ehange. — indeed 
it  would  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise  if  the  price  remained 
the  same  during  the  early  part  of  192.'?.  Above  evervthing, 
the  mills  desire  a  stabilized  market,  with  sufficient  produc- 
tion to  keep  the  machines  running  somewhere  near  capa- 
city. Buyers  of  newsprint  are  likely  to  reduce  eonsiunp- 
tion  in  the  event  of  higher  prices.  The  mills  are  graduallv 
reducing  their  costs,  and  will  he  able  to  secure  additional 
supplies  of  puljjwood  of  substantially  lower  rates,  as  com- 
pared with  most  of  that  now  being  used.  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe 
of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Limited,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  States,  reports  that  the 
prospects  for  continued  good  business  are  very  satis- 
factory. 

Boards  are  still  in  good  demand,  the  recent  upward 
turn  keeping  the  mills  busy.  Roofing  papers  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  revival  in  building,  while  waste  paper  is 
also  moving  freely. 

The  week's  news  regarding  the  pulp  market  is  dis 
tinetly  favorable.  The  report  of  the  creditors'  committee 
of  the  Riordon  Company  confirms  the  hint  we  recently 
gave  concerning  the  progress  of  affairs.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  Company  is  emerging  from  the  difficulties  which  at 
one  time  threatened  the  existence  of  the  concern.  The 
change  in  the  pulp  business  of  the  company  is  more  than 
satisfactory  considering  the  financial  and  other  problems 
which  had  to  be  solved.  In  the  place  of  the  mills  being 
closed,  we  find  enough  orders  to  keep  both  Kipawa  and 
Hawkesburv  at  full  production,  and  sufficient  business  for 
some  time  to  come.  Naturally  the  company  is  not  yet  out  of 
the  woods,  but  the  prospects  are  far  more  optimistic  than 
at  one  time  seemed  possible.  Another  good  point  in  the 
market  is  the  rejection  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  of  the  pro- 
posal to  impose  a  duty  of  5  p.  c.  ad  valorem  i,n  bleached 
and  unbleached  pulp.  This  duty  would  certainly  have 
affected  Canada's  pulp  trade  with  its  most  important 
customer.  Apart  from  the  protective  character  of  the  pro- 
posal as  it  affected  the  U.  S.  pulp  industry,  it  looked  like 
another  of  the  many  recent  moves  directed  against  Can- 
adian commerce  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  increa.se  the 
export  business  of  the  States,  but  at  the  same  time  are 
putting  up  high  tariff  barriers  in  order  to  exclude  foreign 
competition.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  sell  but  decline 
to  buy.  The  bleached  sulphite  demand  is  still  good; 
groundwood  is  selling  more  freely,  but  at  low  prices. 

Indications  are  that  a  considerably  larger  cut  of  pulp- 
wood  will  be  made  this  season.  Companies  which  last  year 
refrained  from  operations  will  now  go  into  the  woods  and 
will  secure  their  supplies  at  much  lower  rates. 


Toronto  Topics 

Whether  tlic  prcs.  nt  quietness  is  s,-asonal  or  that  busi- 
ness conditions  begin  to  reflect  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  labor  situation,  may  be  an  open  question. 

There  is,  however,  a  shrinkage  "of  retail  sales  noted  this 
week,  where  it  appears  evident  that  householders  are  buy- 
ing more  carefully.  Coal  dealers  in  'i'oronto  and  Hamilton 
believe  that  the  strike  will  be  settled  in  time  for  them 
to  supply  domestic  coal,  but  do  not  sav  much  about  (irice 

Ihe  Ontario  Fall  wheat  crop  is  reported  as  well  „„  to 
average  and  of  fair  quality,  and  farmers  are  getting  90c  to 
9.5c  for  No.  2  grade  Winter  wheat.  The  week's  wbe  .f 
juarkets  have  been  declining  slightly,  howevrr? and ^^i 
business  while  healhy.  has  not  expanded  in  anv  marked 
way  of  late.  It  is  evident  that  branches  of  bu.;iness  ar 
awaiting  actual  returns  before  undertaking  obli-^ations  on 
lie  basis  of  harvest  Weather  conditions  ol,  thethot  are 
fair  though  some  damage  was  done  in  a  eomparativelv 
small  area  immediately  west  and  northwest  of  Toronto  b'v 
a  storm  of  eyclone-Iike  behavior.  " 

Generally  Manuf.-ieturers  appear  to  be  doing  fair  busi- 
nes.s  while  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  quieter  than  last 
week.  . 

Collections  show,  if  anything,  a  shade  of  improvement. 
\>  ritmg  down  of  inventories  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
most  businesses  and  while  accompanied  bv  some  failures 
seems  to  have  cleared  the  situation  a  little  and  moved 
stocks.  Conservative  buying,  depletion  of  stocks,  good 
harvest  and  improving  emi^loyment  conditions  lead  to 
belief  m  a  fairly  good  Fall  .-md  Winter  trade. 
Market  Notes 

There  is  no  marked   change   in  the  situation   as   reo-.,rds 
pulp,   which   is  quiet   but   steady,  and   mills   are  gencTallv 
operating  at  a  fair  percentage  of  capacity. 
Ground-ivood  —  .$;iO.  to  $iO  delivered. 

'"*"£t"iT  "'"'T'x,?''''^,''  "".""'^  ^^^•^'^'  ^"'^   ^""k   around 
itbS  delivered.  Bleached  $80.00  to  $90.00 

Sulphate. —  ^70.00    delivered,    market    for  'sulphate    and 

kraft  inclined  to  be  quiet. 
Book  &  Tfu-riting  :Mills  report  improvins:  demand.    Coafuu, 

mills  are  finding  better  conditions,  though   this  market 

has  been,  and  is  still  quiet.      Board,  xcrapping  and   hag 

lines  are  inclined  to  be  quiet.     Tissue  specialties  are  in 

good  demand.     Prices  in  all  these  lines  unchanged 
Wrappings.  —  No.l  Kraft.  M.  F.,  $8.00.  M.  G     .$8  1.5  • 

Colored  Sulphite,  $8.00; 

Colored  Kraft.  934c  to  10%c; 

B.  Manila,  $.5.50; 

No.  1  Manila.  $7.25; 

Fibre  Manila,  $7.25; 
Bogr*.  —  Light  Manila.  62p.c.  —  7p.c.  off  100  M  Lots; 

Heavy  Manila,  60p.c.  —  7p.c.  off  100  M  Lots; 

Light  Kraft,  60  p.c.  —  7p.c,  off  100  M  Lots. 

Heavy  Kraft,  aOp.c.  —  lOp.c.  off  100  M  Lots; 

\\Tiite  Confect.,  17i2P-c.  —  lOp.c.  off  100  M  Lots; 
Tissues.  —  No.  1  Manila,  20  X  30  .80c;  21  X  36,  1.05; 

Cap  Tissues  10  lbs.,  20  X30  .90c;  24  X  36,  1.25; 

No.  1  White,  20  X  30  1.10;  24  X  36,  1.55; 
Toxvels.  —  Car  Lots : 

Interfolding  per  case,  $5.63  Net. 

Bleached  White  —  Rolls  of  150  towels,  50  rolls  to  case, 

$22.00  Less  22p.c. ;  Natural.  $19.00  Less  22  p.c;  No.  3 
TowLs.  $13.75  Less  22  p.c. 
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Toilets  —    Car  lots  —  List  price  less  20  p.o.  and  25  p.c. 
Paper    Stock   —    Deinand    for    all    paper    stock    is    good, 

especially    white    shirt    cuttings    where    prices    are    ad- 
vancing.    New  cotton  cuttings  arc  also  in  good  demand. 

No.  1   Hard  Wliitc  Shavings  $3.75. 

No.  1   Soft  White  Shaving's  $3. 40. 

Heavy  Books  and  Magazines,  $1.70. 

Ledgers  and  Writings  $1.95. 

No.  I   Kraft  $2.25. 

Nwspapers   .80. 

No.   1   Mixed  Papers  .70. 

No.   1    Miscellaneous  .(io. 

No.  2  Miscellaneous  .(50. 

Cotton   Rags  No.   1    White  .01  Uj. 

Thirds  and  Blues  (repacked)   .02. 

Roofing  Hags  $23.00. 
A'cH'     Cotton     Ciillings        No.      1     Wliitc     Shirt     Cuttings, 

10-"^i  to  111  i; 

Fancy  Shirt  Cuttings,  5'  4  to  T-,'^Y[  ; 

Canton    Flannels   Bleached,   8'/2> 

White  Lawns,  7l{>; 

Blue  Overall  Cuttings,  5lo. 
Hopes   and    Kuf/tjing.    —    No.     I     Scrap    Bagging,    $17.50; 

No.    I    Manila    Rope,  $(j.00; 

Mixed  Strings,  $20.00; 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  August  5 — (.Special  Correspoiideuce)  — 
Activity  in  the  paper  industry  of  the  Uuited  States  coii- 
tinues  of  fairly  broad  dimensions;  there  has  been  no 
slowing  down  of  demand  this  week,  and  market 
conditions  have  showed  steady  improvement.  The 
nuist  unfavorable  factor  at  present  is  the  coal 
miners'  strike.  Paper  mills  in  quite  a  number  of  ea.ses 
are  in  need  of  fuel,  and  the  scarcity  of  coal  is  so  pro- 
nounced in  some  parts  of  tihe  country  t.Iiat  mills  have 
been  forced  to  close  down,  at  least  for  a  time.  This 
loss  in  production,  however,  appeal's  to  be  making  for  a 
stronger  nmrket  situation,  as  buyers  are  inerea.sing 
their  operations  apparently  in  the  fear  that  a  condition 
may  arise  where  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  all  the 
l)a])er  r(>((uired.  There  is  consequently  much  activity 
in  the  trade,  with  pra<!tically  all  kinds  of  paper  shai-ing 
to  more  or  less  degree,  and  the  ])rice  tone  is  constantly 
firming. 

T.he  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  "s  report  for  June,  is- 
sued tjhis  week,  shows  that  production  of  paper  contin- 
ued at  a  liigh  level  in  that  month.  A  total  of  593,335 
net  tons  of  all  kinds  of  paper  was  produced  by  United 
Stat'CS  mills  in  June,  which  is  .some  3,000  tons  in  excess 
of  the  May  output  of  589,971  tons,  and  only  several 
hundi-ed  tons  below  the  record  production  for  the 
present  year  up  to  July  of  593,860  net  tons  in  IMarcli. 
These  figures  substantiate  all  tlie  encouraging  reports 
that  have  been  emanating  from  manufacturing  ((uart'Crs 
in  recent  mont.hs  relative  to  the  increasing  production 
of  paper  to  take  care  of  the  expanding  demand  from 
consumers.  Mill  stocks  of  pajier  increased  but  .slightly 
in  June  from  a  total  of  285,729  net  tons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tliati  month  to  293,066  tons  ;it  the  end  of  June, 
thus  showing  that  manufacturers  slii])])cd  out  prnctical- 
ly  all  of  the  paper  produced  during  the  month.  Taking 
June  figures  as  a  ba.sis,  it  is  readily  seen  that  manufac- 
turing activity  in  the  paper  industry  of  this  country  is 
running  well  above  the  average.  During  the  busy  days 
of  abnorinal  business  in  the  after-the-war  boom  tlic  max- 
imum output  reached  by  United   States  mills  in   any 


single  month  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  640,000  tons, 
arul  curreiu.  production  is  within  close  proximity  of  this 
tonnage.  An  average  of  production  over  the  past  five 
years  is  524,342  net  tons,  .so  tluit  production  in  June  was 
far  above  what  can  be  considered  normal. 

Talk  of  further  advance  in  newsprint  prices  and 
record  figures  of  consumption  raises  the  question  of 
the  reason  for  the  rapidly  expanding  demand.  Tlie  an- 
swer is  to  be  found  in  the  scramble  for  circulation 
evidenced  by  campaigns  now  under  way  by  many  large 
newspapers  in  various  cities  of  the  country.  Consump- 
tion of  newsprint  in  the  States  for  the  first  .six  months 
of  1922  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  2,300,000  tons. 
This  mark,  reached  for  the  full  12  months,  will  establish 
a  new  record  of  consumption,  11.7  per  cent  over  1920 
tjie  previous  record  year.  Figures  compiled  for  the  Post 
Office  show  average  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  Eng- 
lish language  newspaper  in  tlhis  country  for  six 
months  ending  March  31,  1922,  to  be  at  a  new  high 
mark,  while  tlic  inimber  of  pages  has  also  increased. 
The  Hvcragc  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  English  lan- 
guage newspapers  for  the  six  months  ended  last  Mareh 
31  was  29,644,000  copies,  an  increase  of  2.7  per  cent 
over  tlie  preceding  six  mouths,  period,  while  t^iie  average 
daily  number  of  pages  of  metropolitan  newspapers  dur- 
ing June  of  this  year  showed  an  increase  of  two  pages 
on  week  days  over  a  year  ago  and  nine  pages  on  Sun- 
days. 

The  market  for  newsprint  is  exceedingly  firm.  T.iie 
recent  rise  in  prices  and  talk  of  further  advancement 
are  attracting  jjublishers  into  the  market  and  there  is  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  print  paper.  Mills  are 
running  actively  aud  are  shipping  out  paper  abo\it  as 
rapidly  as  it  becomes  available,  with  most  manufactu- 
rers contracted  up  for  the  great  bulk  of  their  output  un- 
til tlie  end  of  the  year.  Prices  are  strong  at  between 
3.50  and  3.75  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  mills  for  standard 
news  to  contract  customers  and  about  a  cpiarter  of  a  cent 
higher  to  transient  buyei-s. 

Book  papei-s  are  gradually  improving  their  market  po- 
sition as  demand  broadens  and  prices  today  show  a  stif- 
fer  tone  than  in  a  long  time.  Fine  papers  are  moving 
\\ell.  with  demand  consis-tently  increasing  and  with 
])rices  exhibiting  an  upward  trend.  Coarse  papers  are 
sca.sonally  quiet  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  thoug.ii  specialties  are  in  good  demand  at  advanc- 
ing prices. 

The  board  market  has  again  strengthened  this  week. 
Shortage  of  coal  is  .hampering  board  manufacturers  to 
no  little  extent  and  most  mills  in  the  East  have  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  all  prices  while  unwilling  to  take  or- 
ders under  prevailing  circumstances.  Plain  chip  l)oard 
is  being  sold  by  dealers  in  New  York  from  stock  at  $45 
and  $47.50  per  ton,  while  news  board  is  bringing  $47.50 
to  $50  a  ton.  Paper  box  manufacturers  are  evidentl.y 
growing  anxious  over  the  situation  and  are  absorbing 
board  freely  and  meeting  the  quotations  named  with 
seemingly  little  reluctance. 

C ROUND  WOOD— There  is  a  steady  tone  to  quota- 
tions on  ground  wood.  No  important  change  has  come 
over  llie  market  this  week,  but  jjulp  continues  to  move 
into  consumption  in  consi.^tent  fashion  and  prices,  if 
anyt.iiing,  display  a  rising  teiulcncy.  Domestic  |)rodu- 
cers  are  having  little  or  no  trouble  in  securing  around 
$30  a  ton  at  grinding  plantw  for  .spruce  ground  wood 
for  prompt  shipment,  and  ccmsumers  in  this  counti-y  are 
reported  buying  in  Canada  at  an  average  of  about  $27 
a  ton  f.  o.  b.  producing  miUs. 
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Till?  Federal  Trade  Co)niuis.si<)ii  's  rcjiort  siiows  a  de- 
cline in  mechanical  pulp  production  in  June  from  tllie 
May  output,  a  total  of  148,828  net  tons  being  produced 
by  U.  S.  inills  in  the  former  month,  against  KiT.lit?  tons 
in  May. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Reports  conlinne  to  tell  of  :i 
steady  demand  for  chemical  i>ul|)  of  prai'tically  all 
kinds.  Paper  mills  are  hnying  in  good  volume  and  ap- 
parently are  begining  to  look  ahead  and  are  placing 
orders  against  forward  requirements.  Sulphite  esi)c- 
cially  is  firm  in  price  and  in  good  call,  and  sentiment, 
am()ng  at  lca.st  tliase  on  the  selling  side  of  the  trade  is 
that  liightM-  pnlp  prices  will  obtain  before  bhe  year 
is  (Jilt.  Foreign  bleached  s\dphite  of  No.  1  (piall- 
ity  is  selling  at  around  4  cents  per  poinid  ex  dock  New 
York,  and  No.  1  foreign  mibleaclied  snljvhiti'  at,  an  aver- 
age of  2. "ill  cents.  Foreign  easy  bleaching  sulphite  is 
quoted  at  2.7f)  to  2.!K)  cents  on  the  dock,  and  Mitsclier- 
lich  at  about  2.70  cents.  Domestiic  pulp.s  hold  steady 
at  la.st  reported  prices.  Kraft  has  firnu'd  and  im])orters 
in  general  want  at  least  2.r)0  cents  a  poiuid  ex  dock  for 
Scandinavian  kraft  at  present. 

Production  of  chemical  pidp  in  the  United  States  in 
June  was  well  sustained  in  comparison  with  t^ie  May 
output,  showing  a  slight  increase  from  164,497  net  tons 
in  May  to  164,931  tons  in  June,  despite  the  drop  in 
mechanical  pnlp  output. 

Tihe  United  States  Senate,  in  considering  the  impend- 
ing tariff  bill  this  week,  removed  the  5  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem duty  on  chemical  pulp  proposed  by  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  and  returned   pulp  to  the  free  list. 

RAGS — ^Low  grades  of  papermaking  rags,  principally 
those  used  by  felt  paper  nulls,  arc  almo.st  a  booming 
market  condition.  Demand  is  very  active  and  prices  are 
mounting  at  a  stead.v  pace.  Sales  of  No.  1  roofing  stock 
have  been  reported  in  the  East  t,iiis  week  at  1.30  cents 
per  pound  and  higgler  at  dealers  shipping  points,  while 
western  dealers  are  said  to  be  securing  1.50  cents  for 
such  rags.  No.  2  roofing  rags  are  readily  fetching  1.20 
cents  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  foreign  dark  cottons  the 
same  price.  Other  grades  of  rags  display  a  firm  price 
tone.  New  cuttings  are  gradually  moving  higher  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  brisk  demand  from  mills,  and  old 
whites  and  blues  are  firming.  New  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings are  reported  fetcjiing  11.50  a  pound  f.  o  .  b.  this 
cit.v,  No.  1  wa.shables  of  bleachables  quality  4.25  cents, 
unbleached  muslins  9.75  cents,  and  new  light  silesias  7 
cents. 

PAPER  STOCK— Sharp  advances  have  been  scored 
by  pi-ices  on  some  grades  of  old  paper.  No.  1  mixed  pa- 
per and  old  magazines  are  leading  the  procession  up- 
ward, and  tihe  fonner  has  sold  at  75  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  f.  0.  b.  New  York,  while  No.l  heavy  books  and 
magazines  have  brought  1.90  cents  a  pound  and  mixed 
books  1.55  cents.  Even  at  these  stiff  prices  dealers  are 
said  to  be  cautions  about  taking  orders  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  locating  usual  .supplies  of  tjiese 
kinds  of  waste  paper.  Shavings  arc  firm  but  unchanged 
at  aromid  3.50  per  pound  for  No.  1  soft  white  and 
3.90  cents  for  No.  1  hard  white  shavings.  Folded  news- 
papeiM  are  commanding  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds  New 
York,  old  No.  1  kraft  pajier  2  cents  and  white  blank 
news  cuttings  around  1.85  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING- Prices  on  old  manila 
rope  have  eased  off  about  a  qnai'ter  to  a  half  cent 
per  pound.  Where  dealers  a  few  days  ago  were  obtain- 
ing 6  to  6.25  cents  per  pound  for  this  article  f.  o.  1). 
New   York    it    is  understood   that    mill    orders   are    now 
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readily  acccptoil  at  beiweeu  5.50  and  55.75  cents  a 
pound.  Demand  ]ia.s  .sagged  aiid  'ds  is  usually  the  case 
when  tiiii.s  occurs,  more  old  rope  appears  to  be  availahlc. 
Old  bagging  is  moving  in  routine  quantities  at  un- 
changed prices. 


ADAPTED  TO  CANADIAN  PRACTICE 

ilr.  William  Wliytc  has  been  appointed  Canadian  agent 
lor  the  "Tremor"  screen,  made  by  the  Watford  Engineer- 
ing  Works,  Watford,  Eng.  This  concern  has  made  paper 
mill  niachiner_v  since  1827  and  is  producing  a  number  of 
machines,  all  of  which  Mr.  Wh^'te  is  introducing.  A  number 
of  orders  are  understood  to  have  been  placed  already  for 
the  "Tremor"  screen,  which  is  fitted  with  a  special,  large 
drum  for  orth  American  practice.  The  Baggey  and 
Sewcll  Co..  Watertown.  N.Y.,  are  licensees  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  IN  SWEDEN 
AS  SEEN  BY  AMERICANS 

Stockholm,  July  6,  — "If  America  expects  success- 
fully to  meet  .Swedish  competition  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
nuM-kets  markets  of  tihe  world,  it  must  be  by  making 
([ludity  i)roducts,  and  by  paying  t^lie  closest  attention  to 
the  special  requirements  of  the  buying  nations." 

This  was  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
Executive  Secretai-y  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  study  of  Swedish  pa- 
per mills  in  the  interest  of  American  manufacturers. 
He  has  been  touring  Sweden  with  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr. 
fonner  president  of  the  American  association,  and  has 
studied  both  tlie  manufacturing  and  tihe  forestry  phases 
of  the  industry  in  Sweden.  He  will  next  go  to  Norway 
and  Finland,  before  investigating  conditions  in  the  Ger- 
numic  couutrie.s. 

"The  surprising  feature  of  our  visit,"  lie  said,  "was 
the  willingness  of  the  Swedish  manufacturers  to  discuss 
iiulnstrial  i)roh]eius  with  us.  We  found  tJiey  look  upon 
America  as  an  important  customer,  and  wish  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  conditions,  so  that  the  natural 
competition  wit^i  America  may^  he  friendly,  even  though 
it  is  sure  to  be  intensive. 

"Sweden's  climatic  conditions  luivc  forced  them  to 
realize  the  importance  of  hard  work,  and  of  (juality  in 
their  presents  products.  If  America  is  to  meet  their 
competition,  the  closest  attention  must  be  paid  to  equal- 
ity of  output.  Sweden  has  done  great  research  work 
in  utilization  of  waste  in  America.  One  mill  makes 
50,000  liters  per  week  of  Alcohol,  from  the  liquors  of  tlie 
mill.     SnudI  jiieces  of  wood,  too  small  to  make  into  pa- 


per, ilVK  useil   :is   furl    in   (he  power  plants. 

"The  atlenlioii  paid  lo  forestry  would  be  a  revelation 
to  the  American  manufacturer.  In  Sweden,  forestry  is 
jn-actised  on  a  scale  more  intensive  than  is  considered 
practicable  in  America,  even  tjiough  the  American  pa- 
per mills  are  leading  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
in  the  practice  of  forestry." 


MAKING  ARTIFICAL  ABRASIVES 

The  Cleveland  Stone  Company  has  entered  the  field  of 
Artificial  Abrasives.  They  recentlv  acquired  a  prominent 
grinding  wheel  concern  having  an  enviable  reputation  for 
quality  and   integrity. 

The  resources  and  organization  of  The  Cleveland  Stone 
Company  together  with  their  prominence  as  grinding  ex- 
perts will  enable  them  to  attain  as  high  a  standing  in  the 
artificial  wheel  industry  as  they  have  alwaj's  maintained 
in  the  stone  business. 

Their  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  this  addition 
to  their  Grindstone  Department,  which  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Abrasive  Department.  H.  W.  Caldwell. 
Vice-President,  will  have  direct  supervision  and  A.  W. 
Curtis  will   1)1'  .Sales  Manager. 


B.  C.  MILLS  TO  OUST  ORIENTALS 

\'iictori;i,  Aug.  7.  —  .Steps  to  \n\\v  all  Orii-ntals  ousted 
from  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  British  Columbia  were 
taken  Saturday  by  Hon.  A.  M.  Manson,  attorney-genfral 
and  Minister  of  Labor. 

Nearly  1,000  Orientals,  a  large  pro))ortiou  of  them 
Japanese,  are  employed  in  the  industry.  Mr.  Manson  pro- 
poses that  their  places  be  taken  by  white  men,  many  of 
whom  have  large  families  and  are  either  out  of  work 
altogether  or  are  employed  on  less  profitable   jobs. 


CHAS.  WALMSLEY  AND  CO.,  Ltd. 

Canadian  admirers  of  ti!iis  wellknown  and  highly 
respected  firm  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  a  fusion 
with  Sir.  H.  (J.  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Co  Ltd.,  the 
great  engineering  firm,  has  been  effected.  This  new 
fusion  will  place  Charles  Walm.sley  &  Co.  Ltd.  the  great-' 
est  papei-  machine  Imiiders  in  the  world.  They  will  have 
at  their  command  unlimited  engineering  advice  in  all 
matters.  Both  Walmsley  and  the  Armstrong  Witworth 
Co.  were  considered  two  of  the  best  engineering  concerns 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  J.  Wolstenhelme,  the  man- 
aging Director,  and  Wm.  Adamson,  the  technical  Direct- 
(U-,  continue  to  advise  under  the  new  regime. 
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JUST  PLAIN  GAMBLING 

GauibltTs  in  iiapcr  stocks  are  again  active.  One  un- 
fortunate pliasc  of  this  renewed  speculation  is  the  prom- 
inence given  by  responsible  papers  to  news  which  is 
calculated  to  foster  that  speculation,  in  addition  to  the 
publication  of  comments  which  are  aj)t  to  mislead  those 
who  liave  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
industry.  The  leaders  of  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  view 
with  disfavor  not  only  gambling  in  the  shares  of  the  com- 
panies, but  also  the  expression  of  unduly  optimistic  views 
concerning  prices  and  the  immediate  future  of  the  industry. 
Those  leaders  are  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  stocks  in  a 
strong  market  position,  but  they  deprecate  very  emphati- 
cally the  use  of  such  stocks  as  speculative  counters. 

Unlike  the  gamblers,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  companies  are  working  for  the  permanence 
of  the  industry.  They  have  substantial  reasons  for  their 
disapproval  of  Stock  Exchange  transactions  of  the  gam- 
bling character.  When  a  periodic  slump  occurs  there 
are  many  who  will  blame  the  companies  for  the  reaction 
and  will  impute  the  collapse  to  manipulation  by  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  concerns.  This  is  unjust,  but  people 
who  have  lost  money  are  not  in  a  judicial  frame  of  mind. 
There  is  this  other  point — the  companies  from  time  to 
time  enter  the  money  market  for  additional  capital  for  ex- 
tensions and  other  purposes.  Investors  do  not  care  for 
stocks  which  are  regarded  as  more  or  less  speculative 
counters,  a  reputation  created  against  the  wish  of  the 
directors.  A  certain  amount  of  prejudice  has  been  aroused 
in  investors'  minds  against  such  stocks,  with  the  result  that 
the  chances  of  obtaining  capital  are  seriously  diminished. 
Gambling  in  any  company's  shares  is  bound  to  react  on 
that  concern. 

The  recent  advance  in  (laper  stocks  is  alleged  to  be 
based  on  the  improved  prospects  of  the  paper  business  and 
on  the  likelihood  of  newsprint  being  advanced  in  the  near 
future.  The  price  of  newsprint  may  or  may  not  advance 
next  year ;  that  will  have  to  be  decided  when  the  time  comes 
and  in  the  light  of  conditions  then  existing. 

The  advance  of  $10  per  ton  by  the  International  Com- 
pany and  the  rise  in  spot  lots  have  absolutely  no  bearing 
on  the  future.  They  are  caused  by  present  circumstances, 
bv  the  pressure  of  demand,  conditions  which  may  radically 
change  in  a  short  period.  They  are  no  guide  to  what  may 
haripen  in  four  or  five  months. 

The  artificial  character  of  many  stock  operations,  in  re- 
lation to  the  value  of  paper  stocks,  may  be  judged  bv  the 
fact  that  the  stdck  of  one  company  which  is  not  paving  a 
divideiid  IS  about   1-5   points  higher  than  that     of  another 


company  which  makes  a  small  return.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  basic  conditions  to  justify  the  recent  extensive' 
buying,  judged  from  an  investment  point.  The  Canadiai; 
mills  arc  not  producing  any  more  tonnage — they  are  run- 
ning at  capacity — and  the  price  is  the  same.  The  move- 
ment is,  in  fact,  due  almost  entirely  to  speculation,  and 
speculation  of  a  more  or  less  blind  character. 

The  paper  industry,  as  a  whole,  desires  to  work  out  its 
salvation  in  its  own  way — to  be  free  from  the  interference 
of  the  stock-jobbing  element  which  has  no  real  interest  in 
the  upbuilding  of  one  of  the  most  promising  branches  of 
Canadian  commerce.  The  trade  welcomes  the  constructive 
investor;  it  resents  the  destructive  gambler. — D. 


THE  DICTIONARY 


In  tliis  issue  we  print  the  last  installment  of  a  "Dic- 
tionary of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms".  The  same  ma- 
terial ,has  been  published  simultaneously  in  serial  form 
by  the  Paper  Trade  Journal.  Some  information  of  this 
character  was  conceived  of  as  a  section  of  Volume  5  of  the 
textbooks  on  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper.  The  trade, 
however,  appears  to  want  a  more  extensive  Glossary  than 
there  will  be  space  available  for  in  the  textbook.  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  therefore  decided,  with  the 
consent  of  our  contemporary,  to  publish  the  dictionary  or 
glossary  in  book  form.  This  will  be  done  when  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  in  conjunction  with  a  representative  com- 
mittee of  the  paper  trades,  has  collected  standard  defini- 
tions of  a  number  of  papers  and  boards  not  included  in  the 
material  published  so  far,  and  has  completed  a  standard 
classification  of  papers. 

Any  reader  who  wants  the  book  will  do  us  a  great  favor 
bv   intimatina;  his  interest. 


COXrERSION  LOAN  ANNOUNCED 
On  Wednesday  of  last  week  a  statement  was  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  relative  to  the  Govern- 
ment loan  operations.  As  had  been  anticipated,  the 
domestic  loan  which  it  is  intended  to  launch  will  take  the 
form  of  a  conversion  loan.  That  is  to  say,  investors  who 
purchased  in  1917  the  Dominion  Government  bonds  that 
will  mature  on  the  1st  of  next  December  are  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  reinvesting  their  money  in  Dominion 
securities.  That  is  right  and  proper.  The  bonds  to 
mature  on  the  1st  of  December  amount  to  $178,000,000, 
and,  with  such  a  large  loan  as  that  being  repaid  in  Can- 
ada. Canadian  investors  would  naturally  have  felt  aggrieved 
if  they  had  not  been  given  the  opportunity  of  reinvesting 
in  Dominion  Government  securities     (See  page   19.^ 
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Persons  who  desire  to  reinvest  thus  .will  have  issued  to 
them  new  bonds  bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
old,  namely  51/2  per  cent.,  and  either  for  five  years,  matur- 
ing in  1927,  or  for  ten  years,  maturing  in  1932,  as  the 
bondholder  may  prefer.  An  advantage  to  the  investor,  as 
the  Finance  Minister  points  out  in  his  announcement  of 
the  loan,  will  lie  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  maturing  bonds 
will  be  retired  on  the  1st  of  next  December,  and  the  in- 
terest coupon  of  that  date  will  be  paid,  the  new  bonds  to 
be  delivered  in  exchange  will  be  dated  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, and  will  thus  carry  one  month's  accrued  interest. 

On  tlie  otiier  hand,  the  new  bonds  to  be  issued  will  not 
be  exempt  from  taxation  as  were  those  which  are  to 
mature  on  the  1st  of  December.  This  we  conceive  to  be 
absolutely  the  right  course  to  adopt.  Indeed,  on  general 
grounds  of  public  policy,  we  consider  that  the  issuance  of 
tax-free  bonds  is  unwarrantable,  and  we  know  that  it  has, 
within  recent  years,  formed  a  much-used  weapon  in  the 
rhetorical  armory  of  those  wiio  take  pleasure  in  grievances 
anent  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  wealth.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  new  bonds  will  not  be  tax-free, 
as  were  the  old,  may  possibly  make  them  less  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  some  people.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Finance 
Minister  rightly  says,  the  bonds  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment are  the  very  highest  class  of  security  that  can  be 
offered  to  Canadian  investors,  and  he  makes  a  point  that 
he  is  entitled  to  make  in  emphasizing  the  substantial  na- 
ture of  the  concession  that  is  being  made  to  domestic  in- 
vestors in  offering  such  liberal  terms  for  renewal  of  the 
maturing  loan,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government's 
recent  loan  was  placed  in  New  York  at  a  figure  that  yield- 
ed only  a  little  over  5  per  cent. 

The  privilege  of  investment  on  the  terms  outlined  above 
is  to  be  confined  to  holders  of  the  outstanding  bonds  about 
to  mature.  Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the 
chartered  banks  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  conversion 
plan,  and,  after  the  latter  has  been  completed,  it  may  be 
necessary  (it  is  stated)  to  arrange  a  further  loan  in  which 
new  money  will  be  required.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Loan  Act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
gave  the  Government  authority  to  borrow  $350,000,000. 
The  present  conversion  plan  is  designed  only  to  meet  the 
maturities  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  believe,  as  we 
have  indicated  before  today,  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Government  to  raise  such  part  of  the  larger  sum  named  as 
it  may  require  by  means  of  a  domestic  loan  open  to  all 
comers.  And  we  shall  look  with  confidence  to  those  en- 
titled to  avail  themselves  of  the  conversion  plan  to  give, 
bv  their  alacrity  in  doing  so,  an  indication  of  the  readiness 
of  the  Canadian  investing  public  generally  to  put  their 
money  in   Dominion  Government  securities.  —  J. 


The  government's  employment  chart  shows  more  people 
at  work  in  Canada  now  than  at  any  time  since  December 
1920. 


COBWEBS 

Mr.  Angus  McLean,  the  efficient  manager  of  the  Ba- 
thurst  Company  has  been  mentioned  as  the  representative 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  on  the  directorate  of  the  Can- 
adian Government  RaUways. 


It  is  good  news  tiiat  the  printers'  strike  in  England  is 
about  settled.  Any  stoppage  in  the  use  of  paper  is  putting 
grease  on  the  rails  and  sand  in  the  bearings  of  the  train 
of  progress  in  industry  and  business.  Let's  put  the  sand  on 
the  rails  and  grease  on  the  bearings  and  be  on  our  way. 


Fires  in  B.  C.  have  been  very  bad  this  year.  We  don't 
hear  of  many  idiots  setting  ripe  grain  fields  ablaze.  Pro- 
ducts of  the  forest  arc  onlj-  second  to  those  of  the  farm. 
Tlie   forest  must  be  ))rotected. 


Mnny  a  silent  or  spoken  thought  of  regret  and  loss  has 
passed  since  Lord  Northcliffe  left  this  world.  Probably 
English  journalism,  which  has  bred  many  a  leader,  has 
known  no  finer  figure  nor  greater  force.  A  man  of  char- 
acter, energy  and  peculiar  foresight  is  lost  to  the  Empire. 


CHIEF  FORESTER  EVER  ALERT 

The  i)()ssil)ility  of  devastation  through  forest  fire.s 
persi.sts  in  aJi  alarniinp-  deirroe  accordirifj  to  Mr.  Gvi.s- 
tave  Piche,  Chief  Forestry  Engineeer.  Speaking  to  the 
Telegraph  thi.s  morning,  lie  stated  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  be  too  optimistic  because  of  the  fact  that 
forest  fires  had  not  done  the  damage  this  year  that  had 
been  recorded  in  former  years.  "The  peril  is  not  over 
and  reports  received  from  some  of  the  forest  rangers, 
though  not  announcing  any  outbreaks,  tend  to  prove 
tliat  there  are  regions  menaced  through  the  constant 
drought.  For  instance,  in  Temiskamingue,  there  lias 
been  no  rain  for  some  time  and  any  spark  would  start 
a  conflagration.  Generally,  hoAvever,  the  forest  pro- 
tection regulations  are  being  well  observed.  The 
period  is  now  becoming  more  dangerous  due  to  the  fact 
that  blueberries  pickers  are  entering  the  wood.  The 
hunters  will  come  next  and  until  the  time  the  trees 
have  lost  their  leaves  there  is  no  reason  to  be  too 
happy." 

Regarding  the  damages  done  by  the  hud-worms  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  Mr.  Piche  said  they  liad  played 
havoc  in  all  the  forestry  limits.  They  had  first  started 
in  the  western  part  of  the  province  had  gone  north  and 
then  south.  Finally  they  had  been  pushed  easterly 
and  form  the  Eastern  Townships^ to  Gaspe,  they  were 
now  doing  considerable  harm  to  the  trees.  In  many 
cases  the  trees  attacked  could  be  used,  but  quite  often 
it  was  so  affected  that  it  became  useless  for  pulp.  In 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Piche  said  that  the  losses  would 
be  terrific.  The  plague  had  been  conducting  its  ne- 
farious campaign  for  eight  years  and  little  by  little  the 
damage  was  increasing,  until  now  it  would  take  cen- 
turies to  repair.  This  showed,  according  to  Mr.  Piclie, 
how  important  it  was  to  preserve  the  national  domain 
and  how  much  care  should  be  exercised  in  protecting 
it,  at  lea.st  again.st  damages  re.sulting  from  forest  fires, 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  originated  in 
carelessness. 


Steer  your  boat  into  the  breeze  and  stop  watching 
wihat  the  other  guy  is  doing  while  your  own  sails  are 
flapping. 


August  17,  1922 
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First  Prize*  Essay  on  Forest  Conservation 


Hv    1'.  S\\  ANSON.  Tiimii 


Oiitarii 


No  (iiicstion  i'ai'i's  Canadii  tixlav  of  such  national  im- 
portance as  tile  question  of  Conservation  and  Preservation 
of  Natural  Kesourees.  The  best  minds  of  the  Dominion 
should  he  fastened  upon  it.  Men  of  vision  and  courage 
.ire  already  speakin";  with  a  franknes.s  that  i.s  reassuring; 
these  are  the  men  tlic  Dominion  needs — men  who  through 
wide  experience  and  sound  judgment,  foreseeing  the  future, 
have  the  courage  to  speak  and  act  in  the  present.  F.spe- 
cially  are  such  men  needed  in  dealing  with  the  j>rohlem 
of  forest  protection.  It  can  he  said  with  a  certainty  that 
forbids  dispute  that,  unless  the  leaders  of  our  nation  act 
with  botli  vision  and  courage,  the  forests  of  Canad.i  will 
be  as  a  talc  that  is  told. 

When  we  remember  that  the  industrial  life  of  Canada 
depends  to  an  unique  degree  on  our  forest  wealth,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  far-seeing  men  are  crying  for  urgent 
|>roteetive  measures  to  be  taken  ?  With  the  comiilcte  de- 
pletion of  our  timber  lands,  it  takes  no  imagination  to 
calculate  the  consequent  detrimental  effects  on  many  of 
our  greatest  industries,  e.  g.,  lumbering,  siiip-building, 
mining  (underground  timbering),  the  saw-mill,  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills;  factories  engaged  in  the  production  of 
equipment  of  the  above  industries,  transportation  both 
rail  and  sea.  In  short,  the  industrial  life  of  this  country 
would  collapse.  I'orest  Protection  and  Preservation  is  a 
question  of  paramount  importance;  it  is  the  greatest  econ- 
omic problem  facing  this  young  country. 

Nowhere  are  the  facts  so  startlingly  arresting.  A  few- 
will  suffice.  Canada  possesses  today  1,900,000  square 
miles  of  soil  covered  with  forest,  roughly  one  billion  acres, 
yet  in  the  past  seventy-two  years,  the  life-time  of  one 
generation,  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  our  timber  wealth 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire;  in  other  words,  1,000,000 
square  miles  has  been  denuded  of  its  standing  timber. 
What  does  that  mean !  A  child  can  answer  the  question — 
and  fire  is  only  one  agent  of  forest  destruction  ! 

Another  fact :  East  of  Cochrane  along  the  Transcontin- 
ental to  La  Tuque  less  than  1,000,000  cords  have  been  cut 
and  hauled  to  the  rail.  Yet  20,000,000  cords  of  wood  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  I  Is  forest-fire  a  great  menace? 
Do  we  need  more  adequate  forest  i)rotection  from  fire  ? 

Right  here,  bear  in  mind  that  the  appalling  loss  caused 
by  a  fire  through  virgin  forest  is  not  the  only  loss  suf- 
fered through  fire.  This  fire-swept  area  becomes  a  fertile 
field  for  another  fire.  The  fact  is  indisputable  that  re- 
peated fires  over  the  same  area  are  most  prevalent.  Wit- 
ness the  Cumberland  area  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Miramichi  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Porcupine  in  New  Ontario.  What 
are  the  results  of  the  repeated  fires .^  These:  the  remain- 
ing seed  trees  are  wiped  out  and  all  thrift}-  young  growth 
is  destroyed.  The  truth  is  that  the  repeat  fire  is  as  disas- 
trous as  the  original  fire.  Another  fact:  During  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1920  and  1921,  freight  on  a  cord  of  pulp- 
wood  from  points  along  the  T.  &  N.  O.  and  the  Transcon- 
tinental in  northern  Ontario  to  pulp-mills  in  the  United 
States  was  $16.00:  the  price  paid  for  this  cord,  cut  and 
hauled  to  the  rails,  ranged  from  $14.00  to  $20.00.  This 
for  wood  as  small  as  2''2  inches  in  diameter.  Were  the 
pulp  magnates  of  the  United  States  eager  to  get  our  fee 
land  wood?  Is  forest  fire  the  only  danger  threatening  our 
timber  supjily?  .Vgain:  With  the  exception  of  two  large 
companies  the  larger  mills  of  the  United  States  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  pulp  from   fheir  own  timber  lands  for 


*  $500. 


only  a  very  few  years  1  United  .States  pulp  mills  use  5,500,- 
()()()  cords  of  wood  each  year!  \Vhcre  are  they  going  to  get 
their  future  supply?  Do  Canadian  forests  and  Canadian  in- 
dustries need  protection  from  fire  alone?  Will  they  need 
it  more  in  the  future?  Yet  another  fact:  In  one  timber 
limit  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  65  i)er  cent,  of 
the  standing  timber  was  destroyed  by  the  spruce  bud- 
worm.  This  is  the  insect  that  destroyed  50  per  cent,  of  the 
spruce  and  fir  stand  of  Maine.  It  is  making  headway  in 
North-eastern  Quebec,  where  it  is  followed  by  the  black 
beetle  which  attacks  the  balsam  fir.  The  bud-worm  is 
only  one  of  many  parasite  pests,  and  there  are  still  left 
other  agencies,  e.  g.  the  wind  which  causes  tremendous 
loss — and  people  think  that  more  forest  protection  is  the 
mania  of  a  few  ! 

The  truth  is  let  us  be  frank  -  that  logging  operations 
conductid  each  year  throughout  the  Dominion  is  a  direct 
attack  on  the  capital  wealth  of  our  forest  heritage.  What- 
ever normal  growth  there  is,  is  totally  offset  by  the  tre- 
mendous losses  caused  by  fire,  insects  and  other  devastat- 
ing factors.  The  above  facts  are  well  known.  Every  close 
observer  of  our  forest  life  knows  them  to  be  true.  Thev 
are  repeated  here  to  em))Iiasize  the  facts  and  they  are 
(acts  that  cannot  be  overemphasized.  True  as  these 
tilings  are  it  may  well  be  a.sked,  how  can  they  be  reme- 
died; and  this  after  all  is  the  supreme  question.  What 
measures  can  be  taken  that  are  practical,  workable  and 
capable  of  enforcement,  which  will  ]ireservc.  or  tend  to 
|)reserve   our   forest  life? 

It  will  be  conceded  by  the  great  majority  of  people  that 
the  forest  fire  is  by  far  the  greatest  menace  threatening 
our  timber  sup])ly  today.  For  a  proper  solution  of  this 
l)roblem.  the  problem  of  the  forest  fire,  the  essential  aim 
is  the  toial  prevention  of  fire.  Failing  this,  we  must  direct 
our  attention  to  more  efficient  methods  of  fire  fighting, 
with  its  subsidiary  problem  of  eliminating  all  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  progress  of  this  awful  menace. 

It  is  imperative  in  a  study  of  this  question  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  direct  causes  of  fire  and  factors  contri- 
buting to  its  progress.  It  has  been  stated  and  stated  often 
that  logging  slash  and  debris  is  a  fertile  cause  of  fire. 
This  assuredly  is  not  the  case,  but  is  perhaps  the  greatesf 
factor  to  contributing  to  its  onward  journey.  The  chief 
direct  causes,  I  think,  are  three,  namely,  carelessness  on 
the  jiart  of  settlers  burning  "slash"  in  all  newly-opened 
districts;  carelessness  on  the  part  of  intruders  such  as 
fishing  and  hunting  parties,  prospectors,  surveyors,  river- 
drivers  in  our  immense  timber  areas  during  the  dry  sum- 
mer season;  sparks  from  smoke-stacks  of  engines  whether 
locomotive  or  stationary,  possessing  defective  screens. 
Among  those  classified  as  intruders,  river-drivers  mav  not 
Jiroperly  be  entitled  to  the  term,  as  their  work  is  closelv 
related  to  an  industry  based  on  forest  life,  but  the  others 
are  intruders  and  nothing  else;  they  have  no  apjireciation 
of  the  care  that  must  be  exercised  while  journevino- 
through  the  woods  in  summer;  they  have  no  love  for  the 
forests  apart  from  the  profit  they  derive.  Other  causes 
there  are  undoubtedly,  e.  g.,  lightning  and  incendiary,  but 
they  are  negligent  compared  with  those  stated  above.  An 
examination  of  each,  with  possible  remedies  for  their  ex- 
tinction, will  prove  profitable. 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  settler  in  burning  slash 
is  a  more  fertile  cause  of  fire  than  is  generally  believed. 
Only  the  other  day,  one  of  the  leading  officials"  of  one  of 
our  greatest  pulp  companies  stated  that  fires  resulting 
from  spread  of  a  settler's  burn  were  negligible.     The  facts 
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art'  not  witli  liiiii.  How  dors  lie  explain  tliat  tin-  fires 
that  originate  far  from  where  man  lives  an-  few,  very  few, 
eomi)ared  w-itli  the  fires  that  have  worked  from  the  settlers' 
burn  into  some  great  wooded  limit,  in  short,  has  had  its 
origin  in  earelessness  on  the  part  of  the  settler?  This 
earelessness  is  easily  explained.  There  is  a  deeply-rooted 
belief  among  settlers  that  fire  is  a  beneficial  thing,  that 
land  can  be  more  quickly  and  easily  cleared  where  fire 
lias  swept,  provided  the  available  standing  timber  has 
been  utilized.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  settler  he  is  riglit  in  so  far  as  his  own  land  is 
concerned;  but  he  must  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  public 
ownership,  that  he  is  only  one  of  many,  that  the  private 
gain  must  be  effaced  for  the  common  weal.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  one  is  forced  to  state  that  you  cannot 
educate  the  settler  to  a  sense  of  national  duty  through  pam- 
phlets or  signs.  He  must  be  dealt  with  drastically.  The 
only  remedy  is  simple,  viz. :  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine 
(in  all  settJers  who  fire  without  a  permit,  and  those  who  do 
not  carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  permit.  A  permit 
demands  that  a  "slash  burn  "  must  be  watched  by  men  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  from  spreading.  This  part  of  the  permit 
is  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  A 
strict  watch,  while  slash  is  being  burnt,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessarj',  and  any  settler  not  living  up  to  the  conditions  of 
the  permit  should  be  heavily  fined.  One  or  two  fines  will 
educate  the  settlers  of  a  district  more  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly than  any  other  method. 

The  second  major  cause  of  forest  fires  is  the  careless- 
ness of  all  those  who  enter  or  journe}-  through  the  woods 
in  the  dry  summer  season,  either  for  pleasure  or  work,  e. 
g.  fishing  and  hunting  parties,  prospectors,  river-drivers, 
etc.  They  lack  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  their  negligence  and  therefore  might  be 
rightly  termed  intruders.  It  has  been  suggested  that  such 
intruders  should  only  be  allowed  entrance  into  the  woods 
by  means  of  permits  issued  by  officials  of  game  clubs,  and 
b\'  officials  of  the  Crown.  This  undoubtedly  would  be  a 
wise  move. 

Tile  two  chief  faults  of  these  intruders  are  negligence 
in  extinguisliing  camp-fires  and  carelessness  in  smoking — 
faults  which  cannot  be  eradicated  without  the  passing  of 
certain  legislation.  Last  summer  I  witnessed  a  forest  fire 
of  considerable  dimensions  caused  by  a  river-driver  care- 
lessly throwing  away  the  butt  of  his  cigarette.  In  the 
Olympic  Peninsula,  Washington,  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  forbidden  smoking.  Canada  can 
do  no  less.  Each  province  should  pass  legislation,  heavily 
fining  those  found  guilty  of  smoking  in  our  forests  and 
all  those  found  guilty  of  carelessness  in  extinguishing 
camp-fires.  Private  rights  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  if  not  willingly,  then  by  compulsion. 

The  third  major  cause  of  forest  fires  is  defectiveness 
in  the  screens  of  smoke-stacks,  whether  the  stacks  belong 
to  a  railroad  locomotive  or  to  a  .stationary  engine  in  a 
saw-mill.  Facts  need  not  be  cited  to  prove  this.  Take  a 
trip  from  Hearst  to  Fitzpatrick  on  the  Transcontinental 
during  the  summer  months  and  ample  evidence  will  be 
forthcoming.  Every  stack  should  be  inspected  by  an 
insjK-ctor,  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  season,  es- 
pecially the  stacks  of  railway  locomotives  that  are  often 
used  at  various  points  to  shunt  cars  of  pulp  or  ties;  these 
are  usually  locomotives  whose  days  of  usefulness  are  al- 
most past,  and  therefore  not  well  equipped.  The  remedy 
is  simply  matter  of  inspection  and  should  cause  no  trouble. 
Under  our  present  system  the  stacks  are  inspected  once  a 
year  by  officials  aj)])ointed  by  the  railway  companies 
themselves.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  an  inspec- 
tion  is  obvious;  moreover,  the  inspection   is  close  onlv  of 


those  engines  operating  on  the  main  "runs.  "  The  very 
engines  that  are  used  for  shunting  purposes  at  various 
points  along  the  line  of  railroa<l  should  be  most  closely 
inspected.  They  ojierate  in  the  very  heart  of  the  timber 
district.  An  independent  inspector  should  be  ajipointed 
answerable  to  the  Government,  with  full  authority  to 
inspect  all  stack  screens  in  a  district,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  railroad  locomotive  or  that  of  a  saw-mill.  If  necessary, 
each  inspector  should  have  one  or  more  eomjietent  as- 
sistants. 

Another  cause  of  fires  which  is  more  or  less  of  a 
temporary  nature,  is  the  careless  burning  of  a  right-of- 
waj'  "slash"  along  the  lines  of  a  new  railroad.  A  great 
number  of  fires  can  be  traced  to  carelessness  during  rail- 
way construction.  During  such  construction  a  special  fire 
control  should  be  put  on  the  new  line  during  the  dry  sum- 
mer season.  Close  co-operation  between  the  constructing 
company  and  such  fire  control  will  eliminate  all  danger. 

Closely  linked  with  the  above  causes  and  the  remedies 
proposed  for  the  specific  misdeeds  is  an  organization  which 
has  been  built  up  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fire,  though,  as  a  fighting  force,  it  has  proved  its  worth, 
namely  the  fire-ranging  system  in  vogue  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada. Is  the  present  system  capable  of  improvement?  In 
some   respects,   yes  ! 

Each  year  about  the  first  of  May,  men  are  sent  through- 
out the  country  to  act  as  fire-rangers.  They  stay  on  cer- 
tain beats  which  they  travel  regularly  till  about  the  middle 
of  September.  These  are  the  men  that  issue  permits  to 
settlers  and  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  summer  in- 
truders into  our  forests.  A  great  number  of  these  fire- 
rangers  are  students  of  our  universities,  and  have  no  in- 
timate knowledge  of  practical  ways  by  which  to  combat 
fires;  on  the  other  hand  they  Jjossess  intelligenee,  initiative, 
decision,  and  for  the  most  part  are  thoroughly  interested. 
To  offset  their  lack  of  knowledge,  it  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  benefit,  if  the  rangers  of  a  district  were  called 
together  by  the  Chief  of  that  district  one  week  before  they 
go  on  their  routes,  during  which  he  would  give  practical 
talks  and  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  their  work.  He 
should  imjjress  on  them  the  importance  of  knowing 
minutely  the  topography  of  the  area  they  patrol.  The 
knowledge  of  the  jjositions  of  lakes,  creeks,  sloughs, 
swamps,  saves  useless  fighting  and  hard  work.  He  should 
know  when  and  how  to  back-fire,  call  out  men,  the  benefit 
of  earU'  morning  fighting,  the  special  effort  that  must  be 
made  against  ground  fire,  especially  in  our  pulp  areas 
where  the  fires  eat  through  the  muskeg  till  they  reach 
good  feeding  ground  when  they  burst  forth  again  and 
destroy  more  timber.  A  week  spent  in  such  a  way  would 
be  of  tremendous  advantage  to  every  fire-ranger,  student 
or  otherwise. 

In  every  fire  district  the  Chief  Fire-Ranger  has  his 
head-quarters  at  some  central  point  but  he  is  not  in  direct 
touch  with  his  fire-rangers.  This  is  a  serious  drawback 
once  a  fire  has  started.  As  soon  as  possible  after  a  fire 
has  started,  a  sufficient  force  should  hasten  to  the  threaten- 
ed point  to  subdue  it  or  limit  its  range.  Under  our  sys- 
tem in  Eastern  Canada  this  is  practically  impossible.  To 
remedy  this  there  should  be  at  least  three  stations,  situated 
on  commanding  eminences  which  would  be  in  telephonic 
communication  with  the  Chief  at  headquarters.  Their  duty 
would  be  to  detect  fires  and  to  report  to  the  Chief  where 
fires  were  starting.  Equipped  with  range  smoke-detectors, 
they  would  give  the  position  of  a  fire  to  a  nicety.  The  rest 
could  safely  be  left  to  the  Chief.  Certain  districts,  in 
order  that  the  whole  area  might  be  covered  need  more  than 
three  such  stations.  When  this  is  so,  build  as  many  as 
the  fire  district  demands,  but   there   is  hardly  any  district 
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in  this  country  tliat  could  not  be  well  wntclicd  liy  five  or 
six   such   stations. 

The  firc-ranoing  system  lias  lieen  discussed  at  lenstli 
because  it  is  the  only  system  that  can  control  the  first  two 
major  direct  causes  of  forest  fires,  namely,  settlers'  slash- 
burn  and  intruders'  fires.  A  ground  organization  is  im- 
perative to  cope  with  these  two  causes,  and  nothing  else 
can  take  its  place.  It  has  been  stated  that  tlie  aeroplane 
will  do  away  with  all  ground  organizations.  For  reasons 
that  arc  obvious  from  what  we  have  said,  this  can  never 
haj)pcn.  As  a  means  of  preventing  fire  the  aeroplane  is 
useless;  as  a  means  of  fighting  fire,  it  is  only  one  of  many; 
as  a  means  of  detecting  fire  it  is  invaluable,  especially  in 
large  virgin  areas.  The  aeroplane  has  its  place  in  forest 
protection  but  its  sphere  is  limited. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  every  fire  district 
should  be  equipped  with  track  speeders,  ))Ower  launches 
for  rivers  and  lakes,  and  )>ortable  gasoline  pumps.  Their 
usefulness  has  been  proved.  .\  district  without  them  is  far 
behind   the  times. 

Prevention  of  forest  fires  is  the  outstanding  jirobkm  in 
all  discussions  of  forest  protection.  Yet,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  forest  protection  to  eliminate  every  possible  help 
to  a  fire  once  it  has  started,  and  to  fight  it  as  effectively 
as  possible.  Unquestionably  the  greatest  aid  that  a  forest 
fire  receives  is  the  immense  logging  slash  and  debris  that 
covers  areas  of  our  tree-covered  soil.  More  scientific  log- 
ging methods  must  be  followed  especially  in  our  pulp 
areas.  In  these  areas  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  tops  of 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length  with  diameters  of  four, 
five  and  six  inches  left  after  a  season's  operations.  This  is 
a  tremendous  waste  of  wood.  The  fault  lies  that  in  most 
pulp  areas  in  Canada  the  log  lengths  are  twelve  and 
sixteen  feet.  Bv  the  adojition  of  the  four-foot  length 
much  wood  would  be  conserved  and  an  immense  log  slash 
eliminated.     It  is  bound  to  come — why  not  adopt  it  now? 

In  the  immense  areas  throughout  which  logging  opera- 
tions are  carried  on,  the  log  .slash  lies,  a  veritable  fire-trap, 
in  which,  if  a  fire  once  originates,  all  fighting  forces  are 
useless.  Each  province  .should  pass  legislation  compelling 
every  owner  to  burn  his  season's  .slash.  Since  the  piling 
and  burning  of  this  slash  would  be  done  on  the  property  of 
the  owner,  of  necessitv  he  would  watch  the  slash  burn  with 
the  utmost  care.  With  the  elimination  of  this  slash,  forest 
fires  would  never  make  the  headway  they  do  under  present 
conditions. 

Forest  fires  have  written  their  name  large  on  the  map 
of  Canada.  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  tremendous  areas 
have  been  devastated  bv  the  ravages  of  this  ruthless 
monster.  Xo  more  dismal  sight  presents  itself  to  the  eve 
of  the  spectator  than  the  district  forever  rendered  useless 
bv  the  passing  of  a  mightv  conflagration.  No  government 
which  has  the  interest  of  its  people  at  heart,  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  jjroblem  of  forest  ])rotection.  For  this  reason 
we  have  dealt  at  length  with  specific  remedies  and  means 
of  control  to  offset  causes  of  forest-fires  and  forest-fires 
themselves. 

Yet,  forest-fire  is  not  the  only  menace  threatening  Can- 
ada's forest  heritage.  Insect  pests  that  visit  certain  areas 
periodically  constitute  a  grave  menace,  chief  of  which  is 
the  spruce  bud-worm.  Facts  have  already  been  cited 
showing  the  destructiveness  of  these  pests.  The  remedy 
lies  wholly  in  inspection.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  bud-worm  is  a  periodical  pest.  Rigid  and  careful  in- 
spection is  imperative.  Every  timber  district  of  each 
province  should  have  an  inspector  with  authoritv  to  se- 
cure such  assistance  as  he  deemed  necessary.  His  duties 
would  be,  not  only  to  watch  carefully  for  the  slightest 
evidence  of  the  bud-worm   and  other   pests,  such   as  the 


black  beetle  which  follows  in  the  wake  oi  the  biid-woriii. 
attacking  the  balsam  fir  beneath  the  bark  and  is  therefore 
l)articularly  pernicious—  but  he  must,  as  Well,  inspect  log- 
ging operations  in  each  district  to  sec  that  tops  of  too  great 
size  arc  not  left,  that  logging  slash  is  ])roperly  burned,  and 
that  all  dead  and  straggling  trees  are  cut  during  a  season's 
operation.  .As  is  well  known,  these  dead  trees  arc  veritable 
homes  for  the  parasitic  jjcsts;  yet  wc  allow  the  operator 
to  leave  them  standing  year  after  year.  These  inspectors 
must  be  i)ractical  foresters  and  the  salary  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  tempt  the  very  best  men.  The  government  that 
would  allow  the  appointments' to  become  a  reward  for 
jiolitical  service  hardly  understands  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. Careful  and  rigid  inspection  is  a  prime  ne- 
cessity in  safeguarding  our  timbered  areas. 

In  any  discussion  concerning  the  Conservation  and 
Preservation  of  our  forest  life,  the  large  amount  of  ))ulp 
wood  annually  cxiiorted  from  our  fee  land  holding  to  the 
I'nited  .States  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  menace  to  our 
future  supply.  We  have  cited  the  case  of  the  money 
actually  offend  i)er  cord  during  the  fall  of  I.91J).  That 
oiu'  fact  is  significant  of  the  eagerness  and  the  need  of 
the  pulp-mill  owners  of  the  United  States.  -Multitudes  of 
facts,  the  words  of  the  leaders  in  the  United  .States  indus- 
trial and  political  life  can  be  arrayed  to  |)rovc  the  need 
of  the  pulp-mills  of  that  country  for  our  wood,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  is  not  to  establish  a  case.  That 
is  established  beyond  dispute.  It  is  the  pur])ose  of  this 
discussion  to  suggest  practical  and  effective  means  of 
forest  protection.  To  protect  our  country  from  suffering 
from  this  great  annual  flow  to  the  United  States,  there  is 
only  one  remedy,  namely,  an  export  duty  heavy  enough 
to  keep  our  own  fee  land  wood  in  our  own  country. 

It  may  be  advanced  that  this  would  work  a  hardship 
on  the  settlers,  insomuch  as  the  price  offered  by  United 
States  owners  competing  with  our  own  pulp-mills,  gives 
the  settler  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  a  fair  return  for  his 
wood  when  cut  and  hauled  to  the  rail.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  competition  is  very  keen  in  this 
country  itself,  and  every  pulp  district  has  at  least  two  or 
three  mills.  Even  if  the  companies  agree  on  a  fixed  price, 
the  settler  can  refuse  the  proffered  price,  and  ultimately 
will  benefit  by  greatly  improved  prices.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  can  be  prophesied  with  certainty,  it  is  this: 
that  standing  timber  is  increasing  in  wealth  by  leaps  and 
bounds  with  the  passing  of  time.  An  export  duty  on  all 
pulp  wood  will  prove  no  drawback  to  the  settler.'  Legis- 
lation should  be  passed  imposing  such  a  duty  immediately. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  added  that  in  large  virgin  tim- 
bered areas  the  killing  of  beaver  should  be  strictly  limited. 
Beaver  dams  and  meadows  form  a  natural  barrier  to  fire 
and  their  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In  additioti, 
the  beaver  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  animal  destrov<-r  of 
forest-life  such  as  the  porcupine,  which  in  some  districts 
is  a  menace.  Right  here  let  us  say  that,  if  such  animal 
destroyers  of  forest  life  become  too  numerous,  the  remedy 
is  simple:  a  government  bounty  for  the  death  of  each  such 
destroyer   would  quickly  reduce  their  number. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  public  intelligence  of 
Canada  that  the  question  of  fore.st  protection  has  aroused 
the  interest  of  very  few.  Only  when  some  great  disaster, 
involving  the  loss  of  life,  such  as  took  place  in  the  Cochrane 
and  Matheson  fires,  visits  a  section  of  our  country,  is  in- 
terest gained,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks.  An  awaken- 
ed public  conscience  can  force  any  government  to  take 
strong  and  immediate  action  to  protect  the  greatest  na- 
tional asset  this  Dominion  pos.ses.scs.  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Canada  to  see  that  the 
public  conscience  is  awakened  to  the  importance  of  this 
question.      It   should    hardly      be   necessarv      for   forestry 
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liraiulics  to  pav  for  inserttd  advertiseiiunts.  Ringinj; 
.(litorials  should  hv  luirlt-d  broadside  upon  a  letliargic  and 
sKtpintt  public.  A  newspaper  exists  for  more  than  profit. 
It  plays  more  tlian  the  mere  part  of  transmitting  news. 
Surely,  surely,  they  exist  to  mould  and  fashion  publie 
opinion,  to  lekd  the"  public,  not  to  follow,  and  in  no  sphere 
is  there  such  a  fertile  field  to  exercise  their  talents  as  in 
that  of  forest  protection. 

Seliools  and  universities,  especially  the  publie  schools, 
sliould  imijress  upon  the  youth  of  this  country  the  value 
of  our  timber  and  our  forests.  In  ancient  Greece,  during 
the  ao-e  of  Pericles,  it  was  said  that  every  free  male  was 
capable  of  holding  any  iniblie  office.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  that  ideal  state,  but  surely  we  can  educate  the 
youth  of  our  country  so  that,  when  they  become  citizens 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  they  will  have  an  intelligent 
conception  of  the  value  of  our  natural  resources.  Sweden 
has  done  so.  What  Sweden  has  done,  Canada  can  likewise 
do. 

Above  all,  there  must  be  thorough  co-operation  through- 
out Canada  of  all  ag(^neies  that  have  forest  protection  for 
their  aim.  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  must 
work  in  harmony  with  each  other  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. Insofar  as  local  conditions  will  permit,  legislation, 
affecting  the  welfare  of  our  forest  life  .should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Wise  governments  will  see  to  it 
that  we  benefit  by  the  experiences  of  the  past,  that  legis- 
lation will  be  adopted  to  protect  the  great  natural  re- 
sources, of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  in  order  that 
future  generations   will   arise  and   call   them  blessed. 

Reforestation,  properly  speaking,  does  not  belong  to  this 
discussion.  It  aims  not  at  conserving  the  present  forest 
areas,  but  at  procuring  an  adequate  supply  for  the  future. 
One  concerns  the  present.  Suffice  to  say  that  re-foresta- 
tion  is  taking  ))lacc  in  many  of  our  provinces  under  gov- 
ernment control,  and  many  private  companies  are  under- 
taking it  on  their  own  initiative.  The  country  would  in- 
deed be  sadly  behind  the  times  if  she  neglected  reforesting 
her  denuded  limits. 

To  sum  up  broadly :  heavy  fines  should  be  imposed  on 
those  violating  existing  laws;  new  statutes  should  be  placed 
in  the  statute  books  of  our  country  and  strictly  enforced, 
dealing  with  the  carelessness  of  those  who  journey  through 
the  woods  in  the  dry  summer  season;  an  export  duty  on 
fee  land  wood ;  fire-ranging  system  more  closely  co-or- 
dinated and  well-equipped;  more  scientific  logging  opera- 
tions must  be  adopted  to  eliminate  logging  slash  and  de- 
bris; rigid  inspection  of  timber  in  each  timber  area  through- 
out Canada;  an  aroused  public  opinion  by  means  of  news- 
)>a])ers  and  schools;  close  co-operation  of  all  agencies 
existing  for  the  purpose  of  securing  forest  protection;  uni- 
form protective  laws  throughout  Canada;  reforestation  of 
denuded  areas  must  take  ))lace  on  a  far  larger  scale. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  public  speakers  in  Canada,  espe- 
cially political  platform  orators,  to  speak  grandiloquently 
of  the  boundless  resources  and  inexhaustible  wealtli  of  the 
Dominion.  I'ar  from  being  inexhaustible,  boundless  and 
infinite,  the  forest  wealth  of  Canada  is  fast  approaching 
tlie  ])oint  of  depletion.  The  public  is  led  astray  by  the 
glittering  generalities  of  demagogues  whose  knowledge  is 
less  than  nothing  and  therefore  dangerous.  Impress  on  our 
l)olitieal  representatives  the  importance  of  our  forest  life, 
and  if  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Canada  speaks  with  suf- 
ficient strength  and  clearness  to  the  politician  of  our  day, 
vo.r  pnpuli  becomes  vo.r  ])<'l — mirtihilc  dictii!  Then  we  may 
expect  action. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  may  take  protective  measures  too  late.  The  cry  of 
"too  late"  re-echoes  through  the  corridors  of  time,  while 
powerful  city  walls  are  tumbling  and  mighty  nations  crash 


in  ruins.  Let  us  in  Canada  see  to  it  tliat  the  voices  of  a 
few  men  crying  in  the  wilderness  do  not  ))ass  unheeded. 
By  united  publie  effort,  the  forest  life  of  our  country  can 
be  preserved.  It  must  be  preserved.  Without  it,  our 
economic  and  industrial  life  will  be  paralyzed;  the  bright 
future  that  opens  before  Canada  will  become  darkened, 
and  the  hoi)es  of  all  lovers  of  our  land  will  become  blasted. 
With  the  Preservation  and  Conservation  of  all  the  tre- 
mendous natural  resources  of  this  country,  Canadians  can 
face  the  future  with  the  utmost  confidence,  secure  in  the 
belief  that  in  the  years  ahead  Canada  will  gradually 
emerge  from  its  swaddling  clothes,  assume  the  toga  of 
manhood,  and  take  its  place  among  the  first  nations  of 
the  earth. 


SAFETY  IS  PART  OF  EFFICIENCY 

Every  foremau  takes  a  natural  pride  in  the  efficiency 
of  his  particular  department.  It  mean.s  that  he  is  not 
only  doing  his  own  work  well  but  he  is  inspiring  the 
men  under  liim  to  do  their  work  well  also. 

But  real  efficiency  is  broader  than  most  of  the  fore- 
men apparently  realize.  Efficiency  means  getting  the 
work  done  in  the  most  thorougli  manner  at  the  lowest 
eo.st,  and  cost  includes  money,  time  and  material. 

So  efficiency  means  getting  a  job  done  in  the  shortest 
time  with  the  least  labor  and  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  material.  Most  of  the  foremen  in  the  mill  are  highly 
efficient  measured  by  this  standard. 

But  efficiency  covers  more  than  that.  A  foreman 
may  be  careful  of  time,  may  be  careful  of  material, 
and  yet  miss  real  efficiency. 

Very  few  of  the  foremen  figure  the  accident  reports 
as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  their 
department.  If  men  are  continually  getting  hurt  and 
have  to  lie  off,  the  efficiency  of  that  department  suf- 
fers. Safety  is  as  much  a  part  of  efficiency  as  doing  a 
thorough  job  or  saving  money,  time  or  material. 

The  foreman  is  the  only  man  who  can  make  the  mill 
safe.  No  amount  of  orders,  or  posters,  or  signs,  can  pre- 
vent accidents,  hut  the  foreman  can.  Of  course,  acci- 
dents will  happen,  but  if  the  foreman  is  fully  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  safe  operation  and  keeps  continually 
impressing  it  on  his  men,  the  accidents  in  the  mill  can 
be  reduced  75, per  cent. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  figures  for  1921.  The  loss  of 
time  through  accidents  was  13,586  hours  or  1,698  days. 
Taking  roughly  300  working  days  to  the  year,  this  is 
over  five  years  of  time  lost  through  accidents  in  the 
year  1921.  Put  in  another  way,  the  loss  of  time  through 
accidents  came  to  15.83  hours  for  every  man  in  the  mill 
— almost  two  whole  days.  The  total  mone,y  loss  wa.s 
$8,831,  an  average  of  .$10.30  for  eveiw'man  working. 

If  the  accidents  in  each  department  were  charged 
against  the  efficiency  of  that  department,  the  figures 
would  tell  a  different  tale.  While  the  actual  work  is 
well  done  and  efficiently  done,  if  the  accidents  are  not 
counted  in,  the  efficiency  in  many  cases  is  not  high  if 
the  accidents  in  a  department  are  figured  against  thai 
department. 

The  prevention  of  accidents  is  just  as  much  a  pari  of 
a  foreman's  job  as  getting  the  job  done.  Getting  a  job 
done  safely  is  just  as  important  as  getting  it  done  well. 

The  foremen  are  the  most  influential  class  in  the  mill. 
If  they  take  an  interest  in  safety  themselves,  and  use 
their  great  influence  for  safety  among  their  crews,  a 
high  standard  of  real  safe  efficiency  can  be  attained. 
Safety  is  nearly  all  iq)  to  the  foreman. —The  Broke 
Hustler, 
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Causticizing  in  the  Presence  of  Silicate 


By    HAI.PII    II.    .\KkKK    ; 
l)f])artment   nl    Clicinicil    l',i 

It  lias  hfon  stated  by  (iriffiii  and  Little,  '  by  Ht\  iridgc,  - 
and  by  Suternii'ister,  ''  tliat  tlu-  conversion  ot  the  soluble 
sodium  salts,  obtained  by  leaehin^  tbe  asb  in  the  soda  pro- 
cess of  niakiufi  |)aper  pul)).  baek  into  sodium  hydroxide, 
may  be  rendered  incomplete  or  even  impossible  if  there 
is  present  silica  in  larg;e  amounts  in  the  material  being 
treated.  Since  the  materials  (e.  <;.,  bamboo)  being  cur- 
rently proposed  as  substitutes  for  wood  in  making  ptdp 
generally  contain  more  silica  than  wood  does,  an  investi- 
gation was  entered  upon,  to  determine  tbe  extent  of  the 
effect  of  silicate  upon  the  reaction  between  limi'  and  sodium 
carbonate. 

This  investigation  w.is  confined  largely  to  experiments 
in  which  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  plus  sodium  sili- 
cate, prepared  in  several  ways,  were  acted  upon  by  slaked 
lime  in  excess,  at  room  temperature,  and  on  a  steam  bath, 
generally  for  one  hour.  The  completeness  of  the  reac- 
tion was  judged  by  the  usual  method  of  finding  the  "caus- 
ticity." or  percentage  of  alkali  present  as  hydroxide,  by 
means  of  a  double  titration,  with  phenol))hthalein  and 
methyl   orange. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  large  number  of  variables  were 
found  to  influence  the  reaction ;  but,  as  with  most  reac- 
tions, time  and  temperature  were  all-important.  Other 
\  ariables  were:  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  and  the 
proportion  of  silicate  present;  the  mode  of  preparation  of 
the  silicate  solution,  and  the  treatment  accorded  the  mix- 
ture with  carbonate  before  the  lime  was  added.  * 

The  results  of  the  experiments  performed,  affected  as 
they  were  by  so  many  variables,  some  of  which  could  not 
be  measured  quantitatively,  call  almost  for  individual  in- 
terpretation, and  they  need  not  be  reported  in  detail.  They 
may  be  summarized,  however,  as  follows. 

Under  the  conditions  which  customarily  result  in  a  high 
yield  of  caustic  from  carbonate  alone, — agitation  for  one 
hour  at  100  deg.  C,  —  a  poor  causticity  was  generally 
obtained  when  silicate  was  present.  In  every  experiment 
wliere  it  was  tried.  Iiowever.  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain 


nd    I'HO.MAS    H.   CHILTON 
igineering.   Columbia  University 

high  causticity  by  extending  the  time  of  the  reaction  con- 
siderably beyond  this  period,  even  when  there  were  pres- 
ent four  equivalents  of  SiO.,  to  five  of  CO^.  A  few  ex- 
perimental results  are  given  to  illustrate  these  conclusions. 
From  mixtures  made  up,  with  :iOO  cc.  of  water,  so  that 
the  proportions  of  reacting  materials   per  liter  were: 


/20 


Rate:  of  settling  of  Precipitates 


60 


\40 


B 


A- From  Causticizing  100%  Na^CO^ 

B'    ••  "  60%A/cizC03^407oNa25i03 


2  4 

Number  of  100  cc  Porhons  Used 


Na„0 

co', 
.Sid, 

CaO" 

eausticit 


1.25  gram  equivalents 
1  .00  gram  equivalents 
0.81  gram  equivalents 
1  .  92  gram  equivalents 
to  83.7  p.  c.  were  ob- 


38 . 8  grams 

22.0   grams 

21.4   grams 

•54.0  grams 
ranging  from  78.4  p 
tained,  under  conditions  which  yielded  9L9  p.  e.  to  93.9 
p.  e.  for  carbonate  alone.  By  allowing  the  reaction  to  con- 
tinue for  from  two  to  four  hours,  a  causticity  of  92.0  p.  c. 
was  obtained  from  the  carbonate-silicate  mixture.  This 
difference  in  results  due  to  silicate  was  especially  striking 
with  solutions  made,  as  were  the  above,  from  commercial 
40  deg.  Be.  water-glass,  having  a  composition  approximat- 
ing NaoO.SSiO,;  but  it  is  to  be  seen  with  mixtures  from 
other  sources,  as  another  example  will  show.  With  a 
mixture   containing,  per   liter: 

^a.O  38.8   grams  1.2.5   gram  equivalents 

CO.,  1 6.. 5   grams  0,7.5   gram   equivalents 

SiOo  1 .5 , 0.5   grams  0 .  ,50   gram   equivalents 

CaO  36 . 4   grams  1  .  30   gram   equivalents 


Z  4  6  6  10 

Minutes  after  Pouring  into  Cylinder 


i2 


'  Chemistry  of  Paper-Making  (N.  Y.,  1894),  p.  158. 

-   Paper  Maker's  Pocket  Book   (N.  Y.,  1911),  p. 

■  Chemistry  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  (N.  Y.. 
1920),  p.   85, 

'  Cf.  Le  Chatelier,  La  Siliee  et  les  Silicates,  (Paris. 
1914),  p.  402. 
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made  by  fusing  quartz  powder  witli  soda,  a  causticity  of 
85.0  p.  e.  was  obtained  by  the  procedure  whicli  is  followed 
for  carbonate  alone, — one  hour  at  100  deg.  C, — but  by 
allowing  the  mixture  with  lime  to  stand  overnight  before 
heating  for  an  Iiour.  95.7  p.  c.  was  reached.  The  filtrate 
obtained  in  this  last  treatment  was  satisfactorily  free  from 
silicate,  as  well;  for  the  filtrate  plus  some  washings  con- 
tained, jier  liter  of  original  solution: 


1  .01'7   gram  equivalents 

0.018  gram  equivalents 

0.0019   gram   equivalents 

striking   differences,    were 


NaOH  il.88  grams 

Na.,CO:,  2.53  grams 

Sid.  0.059  grams 

Similar  results,  but  with  les: 
observed  with  smaller  proportions  of  silicate.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  it  is  essential  to  have  the  reaction  longer  with 
a  carbonate-silicate  mixture  than  with  carbonate  alone,  if 
normally  complete  causticization  is  to  be  attained. 

As  shown  by  the  accompanying  curves,  the  precipitate 
from  a  carbonate-silicate  mixture,  obtained  under  favorable 
conditions,  was  found  to  settle  just  as  readily  as  one  of 
.straight  carbonate,  though  it  Iiad  a  greater  bulk;  and  it 
could  be  wa.shed  just  as  free  from  alkali,  though  about  50 
p.  c.  more  water  was  required. 

Insofar,  therefore,  as  it  is  justified  by  experiments  with 
sj-nthetic  mixtures  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  good  causticization  of  soda  solutions 
containing  silicate  even  in  large  proportions,  by  allowing 
sufficient  time  for  the  reaction  to  go  to  completion.  A 
study  should  be  made  of  the  rate  of  reaction,  with  the 
particular  materials  being  used,  for  the  rate  is  influenced 
bv  other  variables,  as  enumerated  above. 


ON  TERRA  FIRMA  AGAIN 

The  Greeks  had  a  pleasant  fable  of  a  strange  creature 
tliat  was  powerless  just  so  long  as  you  kept  him  up  in  tlie 
air,  but  once  let  him  touch  old  mother  Eartli,  and  Iiis 
strength  became  invincible. 

We  too  are  helpless  whenever  and  so  long  as  we  lose 
touch  with  the  earth.  But  let  our  feet  stand  on  hard 
ground,  let  our  toiling  hands  labor  in  the  all-nourishing 
soil  and  we  are  unconquerable. 

It  is  so  with  all  Iiuman  affairs,  especially  so  of  econ- 
omics (household  management),  and  (by  implication)  the 
management  of  our  greater  home,  the  commonwealth. 

Jeremiah  Gloomigus  has  had  his  innings  long  enough, 
prophesying  calamity.  The  time  for  him  to  have  done 
that  was  in  1919,  when  business  was  literally  up  in  the 
air.  sailing  around  on  bright-coJored,  gas-inflated  balloons, 
called  "money." 

The  wind,  the  gas,  is  out  of  those  paper  balloons  now, 
and  the  force  of  the  impact  was  proportioned  to  the  height 
from  which  business  fell.  When  it  hit,  it  hurt.  But  the 
shock  knocked  all  tiie  wind  out  of  it.  Business  men  were 
forced  to  look  around  them,  and  were  astonished  to  find 
themselves  on,  not  under,  the  earth. 

Sober  thoughts  usually  come  the  next  morning.  The 
world  in  general  has  learned  that  steady  prosperity  can 
come  only  by  Work  and  Thrift.  We  would  not  if  we 
could  go  back  to  the  war-time  sham-prosperity  based  on  a 
scarcity  of  goods  and  a  plethora  of  stuff  that  looked  like 
money. 

There  is  much  sound  sense  in  the  old  story  of  tiie  poor 
farm  hand.  His  aunt  died  and  left  him  $500.  Ho  quit 
work,  "blew  in"  the  legacy,  and  came  back  to  work  again. 
A  second  aunt  died  leaving  him  $500.  Again  he  quit  work, 
"blew  in"  the  legacy,  and  again  came  back  to  work.  One 
day  as  he  was  out  in  the  field  farinhanding,  a  message 
came  that  his  uncle  had  died  leaving  iiini  $1,000.  His  face 
blanched  and  he  faltered  miserably,  "Have  I  got  to  go 
through  that  again?" — The  Caravel. 


EMPLOYMENT  IMPROVES 
Pulp  and  Paper  Products 

Employment  in  June  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industries 
continued  to  increase,  though  more  moderately  tlian  during 
April  and  May.  The  466  firms  making  returns,  whose 
pay-rolls  included  48,.<}67  workers,  had  enlarged  their 
staffs  by  287  employees  since  their  last  report.  This  g.ain 
was  recorded  wliolly  by  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers, 
81  of  whom  indicated  a  combined  working  force  of  24,163 
persons.  In  printing  and  publishing,  289  concerns  re- 
gistered a  group  pay-roll  of  18,(542  employees,  a  slight 
decline  in  comparison  with  their  May  staffs.  A  minor 
change  only  was  shown  in  the  production  of  paper  goods, 
the  93  makers  reporting  employing  5,562  persons  as  com- 
pared with  5,577  workers  on  May  31.  Paper  mills  in 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia  absorbed  the  addi- 
tional men  employed,  there  being  slight  declines  in  per- 
sonnel in  the  Maritime  and  Prairie  districts.  The  tendency 
during  June  of  last  vear  had  been  downward  and  with  few 
exceptions  continued  so  until  the  middle  of  October.  The 
indez  number  at  that  time  stood  nearly  7  points  lower  than 
for  June  30  of  this  year. 

Logging 

The  release  of  large  numbers  of  men  was  reported  in 
this  group  during  June,  reflecting  the  completion  of  river 
driving  operations,  mainly  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  The 
aggregate  pay-roll  of  the  159  concerns  reporting  was 
10.769  persons,  in  comparison  with  13.011  at  the  end  of 
May.  a  contraction  of  17.2  per  cent.  Tliis  shrinkage  was 
rather  less  extensive  than  that  recorded  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year,  but  the  level  of  employment 
for  the  period  under  review  was  somewhat  lower  than  on 
June  30.  1921.  Employment  in  the  logging  group  re- 
mained dull  until  the  middle  of  August  of  last  vear,  fol- 
lowing which  a  period  of  marked  activity  set  in,  lasting 
until  the  middle  of  February,  1922. — Bulletin,  Dept.  of 
Labor. 


MORE   EMPLOYMENT,    MORE    PURCHASING 

During  the  first  lialf  of  the  present  year,  there  was 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  employment  .situation 
tliroughout  Canada.  Withi  the  exception  of  two  or  tjhree 
slight  set-backs.  ]5rincipally  in  the  latter  part  of  Janua- 
ry and  of  March,  the  pereentaofe  of  employment  Hias  con- 
tinued to  increase  steadily.  A  number  of  factors  have 
contributed  to  this  increase.  In  the  first  iilacc.  immigra- 
tion fell  off  very  considerably  durinsr  1020  and  1921 
and  consequently  at  the  be^ginning  of  the  present  year 
there  were  fewer  men  to  he  absorbed  into  the  various 
branches  of  indu.stry.  The  be£rinnin<rs  of  improvement 
in  business,  too.  created  a  demand  for  tihe  services  of 
more  men  in  trade  and  transportation  enterprises.  The 
^needinn-  up  of  certain  branches  of  manufacturing  called 
for  additional  help,  especially  in  those  industries  which 
had  been  closed  down  entirely,  or  which  had  been  opera- 
tins-  on  a  part-time  ba.sis.  The  lumber  and  pulp  indns- 
tries,  for  example,  ab.sorbed  large  numbers,  as  did  als'. 
the  mininsr  industry,  and  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  highways  and  railroads.  T.he  increase  wlhich 
took  place  in  buildinn-  construction  also  lielped  the  si1  na- 
tion   very   substantially.      The  Royal    Bank    Letter 


Tf   you    wish    as.sistanee    in    your   problems    tell    the 
world  about  them ;  your  fellow-man  is  no  mind  reader. 
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The  Paper  Industry  In'Sweden 

Mr 

Letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,   Executive   Secretary 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Who  Is  Study- 
ing Conditions  Abroad 

Gavl(-l)V  till-  Baltic,  . I  illy  10.  —  Tiii-  trfinendous  iiii- 
liortaiuc  of  tlu'  wood  using  iiulustrits  to  Sweden  was  made 
•irapiiically  evident  to  the  .\nuTican  visitors  during  a  trij) 
into  the  paper  and  saw  mill  region  of  northern  Sweden, 
.md  the  economies  effected  by  the  utilization  of  what 
would  be  considered  waste  by  the  American  mills  were 
not   the   least   notable  phase   of  Scandinavian  methods. 

A  trip  to  .Sundsvall  was  the  first  real  visit  to  the  paper 
making  regions  of  Seandin.ivia.  Taking  a  sleeper  one 
evening,  we  reached  Sundsvall  early  the  following  morn- 
ing. J.  W.  R.  Lilliestrale,  works  director  for  Wifsta 
\'arfs,  A.  B.  (A.  B.  means  Inc.)  was  on  the  train  and 
took  us  in  hand  Wednesday  morning.  At  Sundsvall  we 
were  joined  bv  K.  W.  Sundblad,  engineer  for  Wifsta  Varfs, 
A.  B..  and  thev  had  a  tug  boat  ready  for  us  in  which  we 
went  about  the  harbor,  around  which  are  located  numerous 
sawmills  (37)  and  pulp  mills.  The  port  of  Sundsvall  ex- 
ports annually  1.50,000  standards  (165  cubic  feet  to  a 
standard)  and  300,000  tons  (all  tons  referred  to  in 
Sweden  are  long  tons).  Minister  Axel  Wallenberg  is 
])resident  of  this  company.  They  own  over  500,000  hec- 
tares (2.47  acres  equals  1  hectare)  in  Sweden  and  10,000 
hectares  in  Norway  and  drive  some  of  their  timber  300 
miles. 

In  driving,  which  they  call  "floating",  they  lose  two  to 
three  percent  of  the  timber,  probably  because  of  the  many 
small  pieces.  About  eight  million  logs  come  down  the 
river  annually.  In  the  Dala  Alven  region  (Alven  means 
river)   there  are  about   three  cubic  feet  per  log,  which   in 

1920  cost  about  2lo  Kroners  per  log  (.$1  is  now'  worth 
about  3.80  Kroners).  This  company^  produces  annually- 
57,000  tons  of  sulphite  with  300  tons  screenings  and  20,- 
000  tons  sulphate  and  the  actual  time  of  cooking  easy 
bleaching  pulp  is  fifteen  hours;  kraft  sul])hite  18  hours 
and  coal  at  Sundsvall,  English  coal,  of  course,  costs  20 
to  25  Kroner  per  ton.  They  purchase  their  limestone  from 
Island  of  Gotland,  carried  on  by  boat,  of  course.  Ap- 
parently nearly  all  of  the  timber  and  pulp  producing  com- 
panies purchase  timber  from  the  government.  Auctions 
are  held  by  the  government  and  timber  is  carefully  de- 
scribed by  a  pamphlet,  divided  usually  into  sixteen 
classes,  from  five  inches  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter.     In 

1921  this  company  bought  in  one  lot  in  Jamsland  2939 
stems  for  8  90  per  K  per  stem  (about  three  or  four  c.  per 
cubic  foot  per  stem).  The  company  uses  about  three  mil- 
lion pieces  per  year.  We  visited  their  saw  mill,  interesting 
as  they  do  all  their  sawing  with  gang  saws,  saying  that 
circular  saws  are  both  wasteful  and  inaccurate,  evidence  of 
their  desire  for  quality.  They  have  one  of  the  finest  lum- 
ber yards  I  have  seen,  no  dry  kilns,  for  all  lumber  is  air 
dried.  We  then  visited  the  sulphate  mills  and  alcohol 
(jlant.  The  alcohol  plant  is  very  modern,  making  60,000 
liters  per  week  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  liquors  from  the 
mill.  We  were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Lilliestrale 
at  Wifsta  Varfs.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Sundblad  speak  some 
English.  ^Ir.  Sundblad  has  drawn  plans  and  helped  to 
construct  mills  in  the  United  States. 

The  Wista  Varfs  people  delivered  us  by  auto  to  the 
Kramsfors.  A.  B.,  people  at  Harnosand  on  the  Angerma- 
nalven  in  the  province  or  country  of  Vastermorrlands 
(about  the  same  latitude  as  northern  Hudson  Bay).  We 
were  met  by  Birger  Sundfeldt,  manager  of  Abbola  sul- 
phate mill,  son  of  Gustaf  Sundfeldt  who  is  general  man- 
ager at    Kramsfors.     Twelve   million  logs   come   down   the 


.\iigiTman  ri\er  .inuually  for  the  fifty  saw  mills  lUi  the 
river  and  the  six  pulj)  mills.  The  logs  run  about  four  cubic 
feet  to  a  log,  taking  about  twenty  logs  to  our  cord  and 
making  the  consumption  on  the  river  about  (i00,000  cords. 
The  six  iJulp  mills  on  the  river  make  about  110,000  tons 
of  pulp,  oidy  10,000  of  this  mechanical  pulp.  About 
1 00 .()()()  horse  power  is  available  on  the  river,  but  it  is 
only  partly  developed.  Tlu'  Kramsfors,  A.  B.,  of  which 
Baron  Mannerlieim  is  chairman  of  the  board  or  president, 
has  two  pulp  mills  on  this  river  and  three  saw  mills,  makes 
30,000  tons  of  strong  sull)hite  and  16,000  tons  of  sulphate. 
The  comi)any  owns  about  400,000  hectares  of  land  and 
the  general  cut  of  wood  for  miles  in  this  section  last  year 
was  said  to  he  about  thirty  percent  of  normal,  as  the 
companies  had  their  yards  full  of  high  priced  wood  (sounds 
like  our  conditions)  but  Kramsfors  cut  seventy-five  per 
cent.  This  company  owns  mills  at  Franco  near  Kramsfors 
and  at  Umea. 

It  will  not  mean  much  to  try  and  describe  other  pulp 
mills  on  the  river.  Kramsfors,  A.  B.,  has  its  own  power 
plant  and  sells  electricity  to  other  plants  in  the  district. 
Some  mills  are  getting  power  for  $10  per  horse  power  year. 
The  company  employs  interesting  cable  and  bucket  ar- 
rangements for  taking  saw  mill  waste  to  the  pulp  mills, 
often  carrying  waste  a  mile  and  more,  high  in  the  air  on 
cables.  They  say  it  is  a  cheap  method  especially  during 
the  deep  snow  in  winter.  The  com])any  produces  1 ,200 
thousand  liters  of  alcohol  per  year.  Dr.  Ing.'  Rudolph 
Sieber,  a  German,  is  their  chemist  and  is  very  active  in 
their  efforts  to  save  waste.  Director  Sundbladt  entertain- 
ed us  at  dinner  in  his  home,  though  we  stayed  at  a  small 
hotel  in  Kramsfors.  The  second  day  we  visited  two  saw 
mills  and  the  great  sorting  boom  at  Sanslan  —  twelve 
million  logs  came  through  this  boom  in  1920  and  seven 
million  logs  in  1922.  Logs  are  marked  sometimes  eighteen 
times  on  one  log,  with  the  owner's  mark  and  the  logs  are 
separated  at  this  boom  which  covers  125  acres  of  water 
and  employs  700  men,  and  are  bundled  by  macbinery  so 
that  they  can  be  floated  to  the  yards  and  lifted  by  cranes 
to  be  stored  for  winter  use.  This  boom  arrangement  allows 
of  bundling  100,000  logs  in  sixteen  hours.  Small  pieces 
and  broken  logs  are  sent  to  the  small  power  plant  nearby 
for  fuel.  This  plant  furnishes  power  and  light  for  the 
boom  as  they  work  sixteen  hours  in  shifts  in  the  fall  and 
must  have  light.  A  separate  operating  company,  made  up, 
of  course,  of  the  various  mills  on  the  river,  operates  the 
boom. 

From  Kramsfors  we  took  train  to  Mora  in  Delarna  to 
spend  three  days  in  the  annual  "norrlands  Skogsvards- 
forounds  Exjursion."  This  gave  the  opportunity  we  were 
seeking  to  see  the  forest  and  to  learn  generally  as  to  forest 
conditions. 


G.  R.  HALL  CAINE  DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  G.  Ralph  Caine  lia.s  been  elected  deputv-ehair- 
man  of  Messrs.  Charles  Marsden  &  Sons,  Ltd.  This 
no\v  powerful  and  important  concern  is,  like  prac 
tically  every  other  company  producing  paper  in  Great 
Britain,  neees-sarily  having  a  verv  anxious  time  at  the 
moment,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  under  Sir  Frederick 
Becker's  direction  Messrs.  Charles  Marsden  &  Son's 
mills  are  amongst  the  best  equipped  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


PAPER  PLANT  ELECTRIFIED 

Tlie  plant  of  the  Millers  Falls  Paper  Company  at 
Turners  Falls,  :\Iass.,  is  electrified.  Every  machine"  will 
be  driven  by  separate  motors,  and  the  coal-driven  power 
plant  of  the  company  will  be  abolished. 
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British  Trade  News 

(  I''i-(iiii    1)111-    l.diuliui    ('(>ri-i'S|)(iii(lt")i1. ) 

Loiulnn,    .lul.v    :!1.    1!I22. 
Lord  Northcliffe 

Loril  Xortliclit't'i'.  who  is  iiiterfstecl  in  the  Xewfouiid- 
land  mills,  as  well  as  being  the  head  figure  in  the 
"Times"  (London),  is  in  a  precarious  state  of  healtli. 
Grave  doubts  are  entertained  about  his  recovery.  As 
I  write,  the  report  on  liis  condition  is  somewhat  alarming. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  tact  that  Lord  Nortlicliffe 
resigned  his  position  on  the  Newspaper  Proprietors"  As- 
sociation, sooner  than  be  a  party  to  reducing  wages,  the 
cause  of  the  big  strike  .just  terminated.  (See  page  688' 
Empire  Mills'  New  Scheme 

Recently  T  mentioned  that  the  Empire  Paper  Mills 
(1922),  Ltd.,  of  (ireenhithe  were  issuing  guaranteed 
first  mortgage  debentures.  Well,  inside  of  one  day 
four  thousaiui  applications  were  received  totalling  about 
£4,000,000  (roughly  .$20,000,000)  from  London  and 
about  five  thousand  applications  from  the  provinces. 
The  owners  of  the  mill  could  have  got  enough 
money  inside  five  minutes  to  buy  the  mill  three  times 
over.  The  directors  of  the  mill — I  send  the  information 
for  the  Canadian  mill  owners — are  Viscount  Rothmere 
(President)— a  brother  to  Lord  Northcliffe— Mr.  A.  E. 
Linfortli  (Vice-President);  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins,  the 
well-known  papei-maker  and  a  good  supporter  of  Cana- 
dian products;  Mr.  E.  A.  Sursham,  of  the  Anglo-New- 
foundland Development  Co.,  Mr.  John  Cowley  (of  the 
"Daily  Mirror",  London)  and  Mr.  A.  Baker,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  mill  at  Greenhithe.  Mr.  Cousins 
is  one  of  the  men  who  wanted  a  33  1/3  p.c.  duty  slapped 
on  German  and  foreign  paper  coming  into  England, 
which  he  held  was  detrimental  to  the  products  of  the 
Dominion  and  home  mills.  The  recent  rush  for  the  de- 
bentures in  Mr.  Cousins'  mill  shows  the  great  confidence 
the  British  public  have  in  pulp  and  paper  as  an  invest- 
ment. According  to  the  Law  Debenture  (Corporation,  of 
London,  the  list  for  subscribers  was  only  open  a  couple 
of  minutes. 

Loss  on  Trad/ng 

The  half-yearly  report  of  the  Bury  Papermaking  Co., 
one  of  the  Lancashire  mills,  states  that  for  the  six  months 
ended  May  27  there  was  a  loss  on  the  trading  account  of 
£10,967.  After  charging  interest,  depreciation,  etc., 
amounting  to  £5,485  the  debit  balance  is  £16,401,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  debit  balance  from  the  last 
account,  plus  dividend,  amounting  to  £6,332 — thus 
making  a  total  debit  balance  of  £22,734.  This  is  another 
indication  of  the  serious  crisis  throng!)  which  .some  of 
the  British  mills  have  had  to  p;iss. 

Canadian  Wrappings 

The  Canadian  producers  of  packing  and  wrapping 
papers  enjoy  a  nice  trade  with  the  British  market,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  During  the  past 
six  months — January  to  June — 39,816  cwts.  of  packings 
and  wrapping  arrived  from  Canada  compared  with 
10,381  cwts.  for  the  corresponding  in  1921,  the  values 
respectively  being  £54,660  and  £24,750.  The  competi- 
tors in  the  English  market  with  Canadians  are  as  follows, 
showing  the  quantities  shipi)ed  and  the  values  for  the 
.six  months: —  From  Finland  143,019  cwts.  valued  at 
£181,734  (67,669  ewts.  at  £151,209  in  1921)-  Sweden 
439.013  cwts.  at  £593,328  (171,775  cwts.  at  £451,771); 
Norway.  294,178  cwts.  at  £390,451  (63,575  cwts  at 
£183,842)  ;  Germany,  217,619  cwts.  £263,129  (73,878 
ewts.  at  £203,243)  ;  Belgium,  42,676  ewts,  at  £107^688 
(37,712  at  £137,821);  Other  countries  133,842  cwts  at 
£238.260  (55,549  cwts.  at  £184,216).     It  will  1...  noticed 


tJial  the  increase  of  liadr  between  the  British  market, 
^Scandinavia,  Fiidaml  ;iii(l  Germany  is  considerable. 
Canada's  is  also  fair,  but  Ihci-c  is  iilenty  of  scope  and 
iinicli  to  do  _\-et. 

The  British  e.\ports  of  packings  and  wrappings  in  the 
six  months  .jumped  to  108.1(14  cwts.  valued  at  £133,339 
compared  with  57,968  cwts.  at  £192,237  for  the  eorres- 
|)on(ling  period  in  lit21. 

The  Markets 

'I'l iitlook    foi-   p;ii)cr   is  brighter  all    round.     Mills, 

however,  are  not  all  working  full  time,  which  is  a  sign 
that  sufficient  orders  are  not  flowing  in  to  keep  all 
machinery  running  at  the  regular  and  recognised  weekly 
hours.  Prices  are  now  on  a  par  with  foreign  papers. 
.Newsprint  is  £13.10  to  £14  a  ton  f.o.b.  London,  net. 

There  arc  rumors  going  the  circle  that  groundwood 
(moist)  is  getting  scarce.  Buyers,  however,  are  not 
disturbed  as  stocks  are  plentiful  at  mills.  Recent  deal- 
ings were  at  £4  a  ton,  prompt  delivery.  The  chemical 
pulp  market  is  stnmg  and  sellers  are  asking  higher 
prices. 

Good  shipments  of  unbleached  chemical,  chemical  wet 
and  groundwood  (moist)  have  arrived  from  Port  Alfred 
and  Chicoutimi.  The  groundwood  shipment  reached 
1,000  tons,  Su])plies  of  unbleached  chemical  from  Sweden 
are  heavy. 

Railway  rates  are  on  a  lower  .scale  now  in  England. 

CHANGING  FOURDRINIER  ROLLS 

Some  interesting  and  useful  improvements  to  the  164  in. 
newsprint  machine  at  the  Espanola  mill  and  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
W.  .1.  Hussey,  the  general  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Cantwell,  the  resident  engineer.  These  are  said  to 
have  achieved  their  purpose  both  from  an  economical  and 
an  operating  standpoint. 

Describing  the  changes  made,  Mr.  Cantwell  states  that 
the  table  roll  bearings  of  the  Fourdrinier  were  hung  under 
the  shake  rail  as  are  the  majority  of  table  roll  bearings  to- 
day. The  result  was  a  very  short  bearing  of  about  3  in. 
and  no  adjustment  whatsoever. 

The  change  was  accomplished  as  follows:  The  shake  rail 
was  cut  and  lowered  so  as  to  allow  the  bearing  to  be  placed 
on  its  top,  thereby  giving  a  bearing  of  sufficient  length. 

L  nder  the  old  method  the  bearings  were  continually 
H-carimr  out  and  needed  attention  every  Sunday  when  the 
iiiachinc  was  down,  and  further  the  roll  shaft  "wore  down 
long  l)eforc  the  life  of  the  table  roll  jacket  was  ended, 
also  it  may  be  added  that  on  account  of  end  thrust  the  end 
of  the  shaft  would  cut  a  hole  in  the  rear  side  of  the  bracket 
thereby  eliminatin«  any  up  and  down  motion  as  required 
for   the   sheet. 

A  bearing  was  then  conceived  which  would  not  only 
have  an  up  and  down  adju.stment,  but,  also,  an  end  ad- 
justment, and  which  would  be  sufficiently  long  to  meet  the 
requirements  as  to  life.  The  thrust  block  has  a  flattened 
top  which  is  to  prevent  it  from  turning,  and  if  any  wear 
occurs  on  the  end  it  will  make  no  differencec  in  the  ui) 
and  down  adjustment,  as  there  is  a  pocket  under  this  end 
Th,'  toi>  of  the  journal  is  left  open,  and,  after  the  roll 
has  lu'cti  placed,  a  ■■(4  in.  layer  of  grease  is  applied,  and 
this  in  turn  is  covered  over  with  a  piece  a  wet  felt. 

The  greater  facility  and  the  greater  accessibility  of  re- 
moving the  rolls  in  changing  a  wire  is  verv  marked'as  com- 
|)ared   with   the  old  method. 

The  work  des<.ribed  was  installed  nearly  two  years  ago 
at  a  cost  of  -flO.OOO.  and  more  than  paid 'for  itself  in  the 
first  year,  besides  giving  a  better  edge  on  the  sheet  and 
allowing  greater   speed   on   the   machine.      There   has    been 

no  iiiainteiianec  0,1   it   sim,-  its  installation. 
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ADDITIONS    AND     COHKKCTIUNS 

Air  Dried.  Paper,  either  hand  madi' 
or  machine  made,  dried  by  exposure 
to  air,  either  in  lofts,  as  in  the  case 
of  hand  made,  or  in  festoons  in  the 
case  of  air  dried  machine  made 
paper.  Leather  board  and  sometimes 
board  for  special  purposes  is  air  dried 
by  spreading  the  sheets  on  the  ground 
in    the   open,    now    very   seldom    seen. 

A.T.S.     Animal  Tub  Sized.    Papers  tub 
sized     or     top     sized     with     glue     or 
•    gelatine. 

Baume.  A  liydrometer  scale  (See  Hy- 
drometer) u.sed  for  liquids  lighter  or 
heavier  than  water.  Heavy  liquids 
start  with  water  as  zero  (—  Sp.  Grav. 
1.000)  and  run  upwards  as  they  be- 
come heavier  (in  specific  gravity). 
Light  liquids  have  water  as  10°  and 
run  upwards  .is  they  become  lighter 
(in  specific  gravity).  Also  spelled 
Beaumfi. 

Berlin  Blue.  A  color  produced  in  the 
beater  by  adding  first  nitrate  of  iron 
and  later  yellow  prussiate  (ferro- 
cyanide)  of  potash.  Often  called 
Prussian  Blue.  (Substitute  this  for 
previous  definition.) 

Bevel  Gear.  A  geared  drive,  in  which 
■  the  driving  plane  is  not  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  driven  gear.  When  these 
are  at  right  angles  they  are  referred 
to    as    mitre    gears. 

Body  Paper.  Refers  to  bulking  or  sup- 
porting paper  of  enamelled  or  other 
composite  papers. 

China  Paper.  A  .special  waterleaf 
paper  made  in  China  and  used  by 
plate   printers. 

Copper  Number.  A  means  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  oxycellulose 
present  in  chemical  pulp,  by  boiling 
it  in  Fehlings  solution  under  regulated 
conditions.  The  Cu.  number  is  the 
grams  of  copper  that  would  be  re- 
duced by  100  grams  of  bone  dry  fiber. 

Cord.  A  unit  for  measuring  wood.  The 
common  cord  is  roughly  hewn  wood 
or  pulpwOod  in  lengths  of  4  feet,  in  a 
pile  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  high.  8ft. 
X  4ft.  X  4ft.  =  128  cubic  feet. 
There  are  cords  of  other  dimensions 
as  the  Quebec  cord  8ft.  x  4ft.  x  3ft.  3in. 
Dealers  in  fuel  wood  use  a  cord  which 
is  really  1/3  of  a  cord.  Their  cord  is 
16in.  deep  —  the  48in.  sticks  being 
cut  in  3  pieces  of  16in.  and  making  3 
cords.  8ft.  X  4tt.  x  1ft.  4in.  Some  pulp- 
wood  is  bought  in  8  foot  lengths.  A 
pile  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  high  would 
be  a  double  cord  8tt.  x  4ft.  x  8ft.  It 
contains  less  than  two  cords  of  4  foot 
length  owing  to  closer  piling  possible 
with  shorter  pieces.  Cords  of  pulpwood 
blocks  four  feet  long  or  two  feet  long 
piled  .iust  as  they  tall  into  the  block 
pile  take  up  more  space  (about  160  cu. 
ft.  per  cord),  so  there  are  various 
piled  block  cords  depending  on  the 
average  diameters  of  blocks  and  the 
conditions  of  piling.  A  solid  cord  is 
the  actual  wood  contained  in  a  piled 
cord  of  128  cubic  feet  —  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario'  It  is  115  cubic  feet, 


but  careful  measurement  shows  the 
solid  wood  content  to  be  88  —  95  cu.  ft. 

Cut-To-Register.  Paper  so  cut  that 
watermark  shall  appear  in  stated 
position  on  the  .sheets. 

Direct  Cooking  Process.  For  sulphite 
pulp,  Al.s.i  referred  to  as  Quick  cook, 
or  Ritter- Kellner,  from  its  originators. 
In  this  process,  which  is  that  most  in 
practice  today,  the  digester  cliarge  of 
chips  and  liquor  is  cooked  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  directly  into  the 
charge.  It  is  usually  understood  to 
mean  a  cooking  time  less  than  ten 
hours  as  opposed  to  'slowcook'  or 
semi    Mitscherlich    of    longer    periods. 

Distillation.  The  process  of  separation 
or  purification  whereby  volatile  mate- 
rials are  vaijorized  by  heat  and  are 
thereafter  condensed  by  cooling  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  delivered  into 
another  vessel.  The  act  of  converting 
a  liquid  into  a  vapor  and  condensing 
it   back  to  liquid  form  again. 

Emperor.  Largest  sheet  made  by  h.-uid 
—ISin.    X    72in. 

Festoons.  P.iper  which  has  been  coated 
(see  Coated  Paper)  or  printed  for  wall 
paper  is  dried  by  air  currents  in  a 
room  through  which  the  paper  travels 
supported  by  salts  and  hanging  there- 
from in  long  loops  called  festoons. 

Herzberg's    Stain..     A    means    of    dis- 
tinguisliing   fibers   under   the   micros- 
cope   (devised   by   Herzberg).    It   con- 
sists in  treating  the  fibers  on  the  slide 
with  the  following  mixture:  — 
Solution  A.  — 20  grams  zinc  chloride 
10   cubic   centimeters 
water 
Solution    B.   —    2.1    grams    Potassium 
iodide 
0.1  grams  iodine 
5      cubic  centimeters 
water. 
Dissolve  A  and  B  separately,  then  mix 
and   keep  in   a   dark  place  for  several 
hours  before   using,   or  until   all   sedi- 
ment is  settled:   pour  off  clear  liquor. 
Keep  in  brown  bottle  in  dark.    Fibers 
are  colored  as  follows:  —  Groundwood, 
jute,  tow,  uncooked  Manila  hemp  and 
any  highly  lignified  fibers  are  yellow. 
Well    cooked    and    bleached    sulphite, 
soda,  straw  or  esparto  fibres  are  blue 
or    dark    blue,    cotton    linen,    and    well 
bleached  manila  are  wine  red. 

Hot  Pressed.  Paper  glazed  by  pressure 
between  heater  plates. 

Hot  Rolled.  Paper  glazed  by  hot 
cylinders. 

India  Paper.  A  thin  opaque  paper  used 
for  bibles  or  other  volumes  of  many 
pages  whicli  are  required  to  give  little 
thickness.     See   Bible   Paper. 

Indirect  Cooking.  Means  of  cooking 
chemical  pulp  either  by  steam  in  coils, 
as  in  the  Mitscherlich  system  for  sul- 
phite, or  by  heating  the  liquor  in 
special  heaters  outside  the  digester  as 

in  the  Morterud  System  (which  see). 

Interchangers.  Means  of  cooling  or 
heating  liquids  by  coimteixurrent  ef- 


fects in  double  walled  pipes  or  similar 
equipment;  usually  a  means  of  ex- 
tracting heat  units  from  a  gas  or 
liquid  to  le  discharged. 

Jumbo  Roll  -  The  trimmed  web  of 
papei  the  full  width,  of  the  machine 
rolled  as  it  comes  from  the  reel.  Also 
refers  to  any  large  roll  intended  later 
to  be  cut  into  sheets  or  rewound  into 
smaller   rolls. 

Keir.  A  stationary  Vessel  with  per- 
forated fal.se  bottom  in  which  cook- 
ing liquors  which  are  withdrawn  at 
the  bottom  are  returned  at  the  top. 
formerly  used  in  preparing  pulp  from 
old   papers. 


Loading 


~ee    Fillers.      Loading    paper 
idd     weight    is    presumably 


Lustra  Cellulose.  Artificial  silk  pro- 
liared  by  drawing  or  spinning  solu- 
tions of  nitro  cellulose  into  water  to 
precipitate  or  render  them  insoluble 
and  afterwards  denitrating  by  treat- 
ment with  magnesium  .sulphide  solu- 


Miter  Gears. 


Bevel   Gears. 


Mitscherlich  Pulp.  Sulphite  pulp 
c-ooked  in  a  digester  by  indirect  steam 
in  coils  inside  the  digester.  A  longer 
cooking  time  ,and  lower  pressure  is 
used,  but  the  pulp  is  more  easily 
bleached  than  by  the  direct  steam 
or  quick  cooking  process.  To  be  sub- 
stituted for  definition  previously  given. 

Montejus.  A  pistonless  pump  for 
raising  acids  by  compressed  air. 

Morterud  Process.  (From  the  inventor.) 
the  cooking  of  chemical  pulp  by 
means  of  liquor  which  is  circulated 
through  a  heater  located  outside  the 
digester.  Advantages  claimed  are  that 
the  liquor  is  not  diluted,  that  there  is 

better  circulation,  saving  of  steam, 
and  higher  yield. 

Mullen  Test.  The  reading  in  "points" 
•energy  in  pounds  per  square  inch) 
required    to    burst    a    sheet    of   paper 

confined  m  the  Mullen  testing  ma- 
chine, wherein  the  sample  of  paper 
properly  clamped,  is  acted  upon  bv  a 
liSing  diaphragm  of  rubber  actuated 
Ijy  hydraulic  pressure.  (Substitute  for 
previous  definition). 

Multiple  Effect  Evaporation.  Evapora- 
tion based  on  the  principle  tliat  the 
boilmg  point  of  a  liquid  depends  on 
pressure  as  well  as  temperature  The 
steam  produced  by  boiling  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  will  itself  cause  boil- 
ing m  vessels  under  reduced  pressure 
or  partial  vacuum.  In  M.  E.  evapora- 
tion each  "effect"  or  unit  is  at  a  lower 
pressure  or  partial  vacuum  thus  se- 
curing minimum  loss  of  heat. 

Pulp  Boards.  Cardboard  made  in  a 
single  web,  as  distinguished  from 
cardboards  consisting  of  several  thick- 
nesses  or   plies. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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A.  Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw  Materials 
and  Finished  Products. 

A-1  Contributions  to  a  More  Exact  Knowledge  of  the 
Chemical  Composition  of  Spruce  Wood.  PETER  KLA- 
80X.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  18,  45-r)l,  (May  4, 
1922).  'rraiislalion  hy  Carl  L.  Finemau  and  W.  E.  B. 
Baker.  A  detailod  historical  review  of  tlie  siib.iect  is 
given.  Barium  ligninsulphonate  was  prepared  from 
waste  liquor  from  the  manufacture  of  spruce  sulphite. 
Molecular  weight  determinations  were  made.  Various 
groups  in  the  compound  were  determined.  The  author 
concludes  that  spruce  lignin  belongs  to  the  aromatic 
series  of  compounds,  that  it  contains  several  nuclei,  that 
it  is  related  to  coniferyl  alcohol,  and  that  the  solubility 
of  the  lignin  in  acid  calcium  sulphite  depends  partly  on 
its  content  of  active  carbonyl  and  partly  and  mainly  on 
the  ethylene  groups.  In  the  waste  liquor  the  sidphurous 
acid  is  partlv  looselv  and  partlv  strongly  combined.  - 
I.  Ct.  ■  ■ 

A-1  E-2  Lignin  Sulphonic  Acids.  R.  H.  McKEE  and 
G.  BARSKV.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv  No.  20,  46-48,  (May 
18,  1922).  As  a  result  of  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  there  are  one  or  several  substances  which  occur 
in  the  wood  which  react  with  bisulphite  and  sulphurous 
acid,  it  is  concluded  that  there  are  several  of  tliese  con- 
stituents. Details  of  the  experimental  work,  which  was 
based  on  a  series  of  fractional  precipitations,  are  given. - 

I.  G. 

A-6  Th'e  Purchase  of  Steam  Coal  by  Specification.  H. 
BELL.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  12,  m-m.  (March  23, 
1922).  A  discussion  of  the  various  points  that  have  to 
be  watched  in  the  purchase  of  steam  on  specification 
and  the  significance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  speci- 
fications.  -T.  G. 

A-12;  K-19  Dextrin  for  Coating  Paper.  Can.  patents 
No.  188,  639. 188,  671,  WM.  W.  McLAURIN,  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  V.  S.  A.,  Feb.  11,  1919.  As  an  article  of  manu- 
facture, a  readily  dissolved  concentrated  dextrin  solu- 
tion, or  liquid  suitable,  without  further  treatment,  as  a 
coating,  adliesive,  or  impregnation  for  paper,  textiles, 
wood  and  the  like,  having  a  concentration  of  about  50 
per  cent.,  said  solution  being  made  from  commercially 
pure  starcii  and  of  uniform  quality  tliroughout,  and 
having  le.ss  than  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  on  the  weight  of 
the  dry  product.  No.  188,  671.  Equal  parts  of  starch 
and  water  are  made  into  a  comparatively  smooth  cream 
and  heated  in  an  autoclave  with  hvdrochlorie  acid 
equal  to  0.1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  starch  at  280° 
F  for  a  period  sufficient  to  convert  the  mass  into  a  fully 
converted  dextrin  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  solution 
liquid  at  60-70°F.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-14  Corrugrated  Paper  Board  Tester.  Can.  patents 
No.  IBS,  598  and  1§8,  699,  JOHN  W.  WEBB  Chicago 
111.  U.  S.  A.,  Feb.  4,  and  Feb.  11.  1919.  (For  comparison 
of  Webb  and  Mullen  testers  see  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xi 
133-138,1919;  Pulp  and  Pape-r,  xviii,  A-14  900  Auo-' 
26,  1920.)  Also  U.  S.  A.  Patent  1,413,305,  J.  W  WEBB 
assignor  to  Webb  Tester,  Inc.,  April  18,  1922.  -A.  P.  -C! 

A-14  Paper  Testing  Machine.  Can.  patent  No  188 
612,  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINE  Co' 
OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  assi<^nee 
of  E.  BRAITMAYER,  Washington,  D.  C,   US.  A,  Feb 

II,  1919.    When  there  is  an   imperfection  in  the  paper 
being  tested,  an  electric  circuit  is  automatically  closed 
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thereby  bringing  into  operation  a  nu^dianism  for  muti- 
lating the  paper  sti-ip.    -A.  P.    -C. 

D.  —  Groundwood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment. 

D-0  E-0  F-O  Cellulose  from  Wood.  i;.  KKON.  Ger- 
man Patent  351,987.  The  raw  material  is  passed  through 
crushing  rolls  which  cnish  the  wood  completely  and 
produce  a  fibrous  fleece  or  individual  wood  fibers  in  a 
thinly  flattened  condition.  The  material  can  be  treated 
M-ith  chemicals  in  an  edge  mill  or  grinding  mill.  Only 
very  dilute  solutions  of  the  rhemicals  need  be  used.  -l.G. 

E.  —  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and  Equip- 
ment. 
El  Determination  of  Sulphurous  Acid  and  Lime  in 
Sulphite.  Liquors.  B.  DEUTSCH.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr., 

liii,  314,  (Jan.  28,  1922)  ;  Translation  In-  C.  J.  West  in 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  No.  20,  49.50.  (:\Iav  IS.  1922).  See 
this  journal,  xx.  417,  May  18.  1922.  -T.  G. 
'  E-2  Production  of  Alcohol  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liq- 
uors. Can.  patents  Nos.  188,  636,  188,  637,  188,  638, 
RALPH  H.  McKEE,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  U  S  A 
Feb.  11,  1919.  No.  188,  636.  In  a  process  of  maldng 
ethyl  alcohol  by  fermenting  sulphite  waste  liquors,  the 
steps  which  consist  in  adding  yeast  to  sulphite  liquor 
contamnig  an  appreciable  amount  of  sulphurous  acid, 
aerating  the  solution  substantially  throughout  the  fer- 
mentation, thereby  maintaining  the  fermentive  action, 
and  recovering  alcohol  vapors  from  the  exit  gases  by 
scrubbing  the  same  with  unfermented  liquor  (Cf  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xviii,  81,  E-2,  Jan.  2,  1920.)  188,  637.  The 
process  of  producing  ethyl  alcohol  from  sulphite  waste 
liquors,  consisting  in  purifying  the  liquor  by  the  action 
of  barium  carbonate  under  oxidizing  conditions,  there- 
by producing  a  sludge  containing  barium  sulphate,  sep- 
arating the  sludge,  fermenting  and  distilling  the  puri- 
fied liquor  to  obtain  alcohol,  furnacing  the  barium  sul- 
phate sludge  under  reducing  conditions  to  form  barium 
sulphide,  and  reconverting  the  sulphide  into  carbonate 
by  treating  under  superatmospheric  pressure  with  the 
10Q  "io  ^^'°-'^''^^  evolved  from  the  fermentation  vats  No 
188,  638.  In  a  process  for  producing  alcohol  from  sul- 
phite waste  liquors,  the  steps  which  consist  in  subjeetino- 
the  liquor  which  contains  sulphites  to  the  action  of 
barium  sulphide  under  oxidizing  conditions,  thereby 
producing  barium  sulphate  and  eliminating  injurious 
sulphur  compounds,  and  furnacing  the  barium  sulphate 
under  reducing  conditions  to 'regenerate  barium  sul- 
phide. -A.  P.  -C. 

E-2 ;  F-2  Process  for  the  Preparation  of  Halogen  Qui- 
none  Derivatives  from  Pulp  Waste  Liquors,  and  Appli- 
?fT^)??i^TT?^''^  Derivatives.  Fr.  patent  No.  508,  S94,  PA- 
PETERIES  BERGES,  France,  Aug.  5,  1920,  Chii^iett 
Industrie,  VI,  210,  (Aug.  1921).  (A)  Alkaline  Liquors. 
Atter  drying  the  qumone  derivatives  are  obtained  as 
pastes,  extracts,  or  powders,  ( B )  Sulphite  Liquors  (C) 
Liquors  from  Water  or  Steam  Treatment.  The  quinone 
derivatives  thus  obtained  possess  tanning  properties 
and  may  be  used  .for  tliis  purpose  either  alone  or  in  ad- 
mixture with  other  substances.  -A.  P.  -G 

Ar?ifiiioi"^i^^'^Pj''*«^u^'^^  ^''1"*'^  ^^  ^  Precipitant  for 
Artificial  Threads,  Ribbons,  Films,  or  Plates  made  from 
Viscose.  Can.  patent  \„.  212,099,  MAX  MULLER 
iinkenwalde,  Germany,  Mav  31.  1921    Same  as  Br   nat 
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E-2  Tanning  by  Means  of  Woodpulp  Extract  (Waste 
Liquor?).  Caii.  pntcnt  Xo.  1S8,  :{:)S,  .l.K.  TULLIS,  Pans, 
Franco,  -hm.  '^1.  1S)1^>.  Tli(>  hide  is  treated  with  a  sohi- 
tion  of  an  alkali  l)iclin)niate  and  after  eoniplete  pene- 
tration by  the  salt  it  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  wood- 
pulp  extract.  -A.  T.  -C. 

E-0  E-2  Cellulose  from  Wood.  (H.  Kron).  See  I). 
Liuniu  Sulphonic  A.-id.  i  H.  11.  .\lcKee  and  <1.  I'.arsky) 
See  A. 

F.  _  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 
F-2  Utilization  of  Caustic  Liquors  from  the  Treat- 
ment of  Straw.  W.  COLS.MAN.  (icrnian  I'atenI  :il6, 
147,  Auij'.  t),  1910.  The  black  1i(iuor  is  reboiled,  mixed 
with  various  vegetable  residues  and  sub.ieetod  to  the 
action  of  air  in  order  to  obtain  a  mass  tluit  can  be 
spread  over  tlie  ground.  In  this  manner  there  i.s  ob- 
tained a  stable  fertilizer  which  can  be  used  at  any  time.- 
I.  G. 

F-4  Distillation  of  Black  Liquor.  Can.  patent  No.  189, 
656,E.  L.  RINjMAN,  D.iursholm,  Sweden,  April  15,  1919. 
The  concentrated  black  liquor  (35°  Be  at  SCC.)  is 
mixed  with  caustic  soda  (to  make  up  for  losses),  and 
also  with  lime  and  tlry  distilled  at  not  over  500°C.  The 
temperatui(>  duiing  different  periods  is  maintained 
within  certain  ranges  corresponding  to  the  decompo- 
sition temperatures  of  the  different  substances  in  the 
black  liquor  until  the  substance  or  substances  corres- 
ponding to  the  temperature  range  have  been  formed 
and  substantially  distilled  over.  Each  distillate  is  col- 
lected sejjaratel.y,  so  that  the  various  substances  are  ob- 
tained separated  from  one  another  at  the  dry  distilla- 
tion. -A.  P.   -C. 

F-4  Sulphite  Digester  Mechanism:  Vapor-Accumu- 
lator. Can.  patent  Xo.  181),  679.  AKTIEBOLAGET  VA- 
POR-ACKU.MULATOR.  Stockholm,  assignee  of  J.  K. 
RUTHS,  D.iursholm,  both  in  Sweden,  April  15,  1919.  A 
sul])hite  digester  plant  comprising  a  steam  boiler,  a  sul- 
phite digester,  a  steam  accumulator  partially  filled  with 
water  being  interposed  between  the  boiler  and  digester, 
the  water  space  of  the  accumulator  being  connected  to 
the  steam  space  of  the  boiler,  and  the  steam  space  of  the 
accumulator  to  the  digester.  The  accumulator  is 
equipjied  with  a  superheater  connected  to  the  steam 
boiler.  Also.  Br.  patent  No.  144,084,  Mav  29,  1919;  Pr. 
patent  Xo.  518,  153,  Dec.  27,  1920.   -A.  P.^C. 

F-5  Rinman  Pulping  Process.  Can.  patent  No.  189, 
655,  E.  L.  RIXMAX.  D.iursholm,  Sweden,  April  15,  1919. 
The  Process  of  producing  pulp  consisting  in  relieving 
the  raw  material  of  air  enclosed  in  it,  boiling  it  in  a 
caustic  soda  liquor,  effecting  the  principal  extraction  at 
a  temperature  of  140-170° C,  and  treating  the  liquor 
during  boiling  with  a  catalyzer  furthering  reduction. 
(See  this  iourual,  xix,  452-3.  April  28,  1921.  -A.  P.  -C. 
F-0  Paper  Stock  from  Freshly  Decayed  Peat.  A.  L. 
BURLLX.  German  Patent  348,  636,  July  28,  1920.  All 
foreign  matter  is  first  removed  from  the  peat.  The  peat 
is  then  placed  in  a  cast  iron  cooker  which  is  provided 
with  a  perforated  bottom  and  a  wooden  cover.  The 
mass  can  be  stirred  by  means  of  a  wooden  pole.  About 
1  to  2  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda  liquor  i.s  added  and  the 
peat  is  cooked  for  about  2  hours  with  occasional  stir- 
ring. After  cooking  i.s  completed,  the  material  is  Avashed 
with  water  and  then  treated  with  2  per  cent,  calcium 
chloride  solution.  After  an  hour  sodium  carbonate  is 
added  and  finally  the  solution  is  acidified  with  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  material  is  washed 
tdl  neutral,  and  filtered.  It  can  be  used  in  making  dark 
colored  paper.   -I.  G.  Q 

F-0  Cellulose  from  Wood.  (R.  Kron)  See  D.^; 


G.  —  Treatment  of  Pulp  and  Equipment  Therefor 
G-5  Pulp  Washing  Machine.  I'an.  pati-nt  No.  189,982, 
SAMUED  MILNE,  Edinbnrgli,  Scotland,  April  29,  1919. 
-A.  P.  -C. 

G-6;  K-11  Vibrator  for  Screening  Machines.  Can. 
patent  Xo.  212,  095,  H.  A.  MITCH  ELI;.  I'lah,  II.  S.  A.  - 
A.  P.    -C. 

G-6;  K-11  Pulp  Screening  Device,  ("an.  patent  No. 
212.  110,  A.  R.  PAUL,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  31, 
1921.  -A.  P.   -C. 

G-6,-  K-11  Rotary  Screen.  Can.  iiatent  No.  212,  204, 
MOOItE  AND  WHITE  CO.,  a.ssignee  of  J.  A.  WHITE, 
both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  31, 1921.  -A.  P. 
-C, 

K.  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
K-6  Pulper  for  Sheet  Pulp.  Fr.  patent  No.  519,  934, 
L.  G.  A.  POTIE,  Isere,  France,  Feb.  4.  1921.  Papier, 
xxiv,  357-359,  (Aug.  1921)  ;  Papeterie,  xliii,  688,  (Aug. 
10,  1921).  The  pulp  (in  sheets)  is  fed  into  a  hopper 
from  wiiich  it  passes  into  a  chamber  where  it  is  thor- 
oughly wetted  by  spraying  and  triturated  by  means  of 
a  powerful  agitation.  Means  are  provided  for  admitting 
.steam  to  the  chamber  if  desired.  The  pulp  then  passes 
into  a  truncated-cone  shaped  compartment  in  which  are 
helical  grooves  as  well  as  agitators.  The  function  of  the 
grooves  is  to  make  the  pulp  travel  from  the  small  end  to 
the  large  end  of  the  chamber,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
charged. -A.  P.  -C. 

K-7  Notes  on  the  Beating  of  Paper  Pulp.  W.  ALISON, 
A.  Pirie  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  \9,  55- 
57,  (IMay  11.  1922).  Discussion  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tical apiilication  of  beating.    -I.  G. 

K-7  Calculating  the  Power  Consumption  of  Beaters. 
F.  M.  BOUVIER,  Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  lii,  788- 
790,  (Dee.  15,  1921).  Translation  by  A.  Papineau-Cou- 
ture  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  No.  13,  45-47,  (March  30, 
1922).   See  this  .journal,  xx,  484,  June  8,  1922.   -I.  G. 

K-7  K-23  Utilization  of  Latex  in  Paper  Making.  V. 
KAYE,  Paper,  XXX.  No.  7.  29-32,  (April  19,  1922); 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  17,  47-48,  (April  27,  1922) ; 
Paper  MiU,  xlv.  No.  18,  10,  12,  (May  13,  1922).  Con- 
siderable interest  has  been  attached  to  the  use  of  rubber 
latex  in  paper  making.  It  is  thoroughly  incorporatetl 
with  the  fibers  in  the  beater,  and  various  experiments 
with  different  kinds  of  stock  have  .shown  that  the 
whiteness  of  tlie  paper  is  not  impaired.  The  admixture 
of  latex  with  the  pulp  improves  the  texture  and  feel  of 
the  paper  and  increases  the  mechanical  strength  and 
folding  resistance.  It  makes  the  paper  water-repellent 
and  increa.ses  the  electric  resi.stance  and  dielectric  prop- 
erties. The  mechanical  strength  of  papers  made  from 
different  stocks  compared  with  the  same  products  when 
mixed  with  rubber  latex  is  given  in  tabular  form.  Latex 
paper  has  been  found  to  absorb  dyes  readily  and  for  a 
given  depth  of  color  less  dye  is  required  than  in  ordin- 
ary paper.  The  cost  of  making  latex  paper  is  shown. 
(See  next  abstract.) -I.  G. 

K-7  K-23  Manufacture  of  Latex  Paper.  F.  KAYE 
Can.  Patent  216,  957,  March  21,  1922.  (Of.  preceding 
abstract.)  Rubber-containing  latex  (preserved  with 
ammonia,  formaldehyde,  etc.,  if  necessary)  is  added  to 
the  beater  furnish  after  the  fibers  have  been  beaten  to 
the  extent  required  for  the  quality  of  paper  aimed  at. 
After  thoroughly  mixing  the  latex  with  the  pulp,  a  co- 
agulating agent  is  added,  the  nature  of  which  depends 
on  the  nature  and  state  of  the  latex,  such  as  acetic, 
formic,  or  other  suitable  organic  or  mineral  acids,  or 
small  quantities  of  mineral  salts.  The  paper  may  be 
sized  as  usual  before  or  after  adding  the  latex.  The 
stock  is  run  on  the  paper  machine  in  the  usual  manner. 
(Continued  on  page  702) 
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StatioiK-ry  inamifait\irirs  have  been  tollo\viiif{  closely 
the  dtuiand  for  novelty  racrchandise  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer.  No  lonjjcr  are  square-eut  severely  plain  sheets 
of  white  paper  the  leading  sellers  in  stationery,  but  their 
place  is  being  taken  by  colored  papers  of  the  widest  va- 
riety, according  to  the  head  of  the  stationery  department 
of  a  large  Brooklyn  store.  Colored  linings  on  the  inside 
of  envelopes  arc  rampant.  One  envelope  recently  brought 
out  in  a  dull,  gray  shade  has  a  lining  of  thin  silk  paper 
patterned  in  gorgeous  colors,  designed,  possibly,  after  a 
bed  of  roses  or  exotic  tropical  birds.  In  another  example, 
a  pale  uiaiivc  envelope  is  lined  with  a  thin  paper  of  a  violet 
shade,  patterned  with  splashes  of  gold.  Even  the  most 
business-like  envelope  as  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned, 
has  its  gay  linings,  and  can  be  bought  with  ink,  sealing 
wax,   feathered    (len   and    blotting   jiaper   to   match. 

Officials  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  are 
optimistic  regarding  conditions  in  the  paper  market  and 
look  for  increased  operations  in  the  company  mills.  The 
month  of  July,  which  has  invariably  shown  a  falling  off 
in  business  during  previous  years,  actually  registered  a 
slight  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  done.  Operations 
were  resumed  last  week  in  the  several  company  mills  where 
there  had  been  temi)orary  layoffs  due  to  the  annual  shut- 
down of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company.  The  head- 
gates  at  the  Holyoke  dam  have  been  electrically  equipped 
so  that  they  may  be  operated  by  electricity  as  well  as  by 
water  wheel. 

Writing  from  Upsala,  Sweden,  under  date  of  .Tuly  1.5, 
Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive  Secretary  of  The  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  touches  upon  Swedish  forest 
economy  and  tlie  Scandinavian  labor  situation.  Of  the 
former  he  says:  "The  extent  of  the  forests,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  being  protected,  and  managed  as 
well,  means  that  America  will  face  a  maintained  compe- 
tition of  Swedish  paper  and  jnilp.  Tlie  forests  are  being 
handled  for  a  maintained  future  jiroduetion,  so  that  the 
nation  can  for  centuries  produce  timber  products  at  the 
actual  rate  of  growth  of  the  timber  in  the  forests."  Labor, 
•as  affected  by  Socialist  control  in  Sweden,  is  tending, 
writes  Dr.  Baker,  towards  a  levelling  down.  Skilled  labor 
is  not  any  better  off  in  the  matter  of  wages  than  common 
labor,  which  is  in  the  saddle.  The  Socialists,  he  says,  seek 
the  extension  of  governmental  activities,  even  to  actual 
operation   in  the  forests  and   forest  industries. 

E.  L.  Bassett  of  Felts  Mills,  who  has  juit  returned  to 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  after  a  six  months'  visit  in  Sweden,  warns 
American  paper  manufacturers  to  watch  out  or  Sweden 
will  get  all  their  business.  He  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Swedish  paper  makers  are  seeking  every  modern 
device  to  aid  |)roduetion.  that  they  are  increasini;  the 
number  of  their  mills,  and  that  they  are  able  to  inter  the 
markets  of  the  world  on  a  production  cost  that  may  only  be 
overcome  by  tariff  walls. 

New  production  records,  daily  and  monthly,  were  luin^ 
up  during  .July  at  the  International  Falls  plant  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Pajier  Company.  The  average' 
daily  jiroduction  was  'JH..^  tons,  and  tlic  highest  daily 
run,  made  .July  1.5,  was  25 i. 8  tons. 

Brooklyn  industrial  plants  are  finding  that  the  move- 
ment of  freight,  incoming  and  outgoing,  is  nffected  only 
tn  a  slight  degree  by  the  strike  of  the  railroad  sho])iiien. 
Occasional  delays  of  from  one  to  four  days  have  been  ex- 


perienced in  the  receipt  of  inbound  materials,  but  tlier'  has 
been  no  interference  with  the  normal  conduct  of  busini\ss, 
which  is  holding  up  well  in  most  industries  during  the 
summer.  Commenting  on  the  situation,  Samuel  F,vans, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Robert  Gair  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  paper  board  products,  says:  "We  have  experienced 
no  serious  difficulty  in  the  movement  of  freight.  We  have 
found  that  conditions  in  the  Middle  West  are  worse  than 
in  the  East,  but  there  has  been  no  serious  delay." 

Public  utilities  in  New  York  State  are  being  urged  by 
the  State's  Central  Coal  Committee  to  conserve  coal  by 
using  water  power  wherever  available  and  by  reducing 
power  if  it  can  be  done  without  seriously  affecting  service. 

In  sections  of  the  Northwest  the  fruit  growers  cover 
the  fields  with  roofing  paper,  cutting  out  round  holes  for 
the  melon  hills.  It  has  been  found  that  by  this  practice 
all  weeds  are  smothered  and  there  is  a  big  saving  in  labor 
for  cultivation  and  irrigation. 

Ailing  and  Cory,  paper  dealers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
have  leased  from  the  Herald  Square  Press  Building  Cor- 
poration a  store  and  basement  in  the  Kymson  Building, 
West  37th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  lease  is  for  ten 
years  on  space  held  at  $18,000  per  annum. 


PRINTING  COMMITTEE  REJECTS  BIDS 

The  Federal  Government  is  today  faced  with  tiic  ue- 
cessity  of  going  into  the  open  market  to  secure  the  large 
supply  of  paper  needed  for  Government  offices  during 
the  six  months  beginning  Septemberl  next.  The  Joint 
('ongres.sional  Printing  Committee  has  rejected  bids 
covering  about  70  per  cent  of  the  Government's  paper 
supplies,  including  print  paper,  the  major  item  on  the 
list.  On  print  paper  the  International  Paper  Company 
bid  4.3  cents  per  pound,  and  Dobler  &  Mudge  of  Balti- 
more, 4.36  cents,  but  both  wei-e  rejected  because  the 
Government  now  is  paying  3.79  cents,  and  the  joint 
committee  believed  it  could  save  money  by  going  into 
tlie  open  market.  , 

The  joint  committee,  however,  awarded  Dobler  & 
Mudge  a  contract  for  750,  000  pounds  of  machine  fin- 
ished white  paper  at  about  6.70  cents,  and  the  P.  H. 
Glatfelter  Company,  of  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  one  for  950,- 
000  pounds  at  5.  8  cents.  The  Aetna  Paper  Company  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Avill  su]>ply  2,700.000  pounds  of  writing 
paper  at  from  9.5  to  13.16  cents,  the  R.  P.  Andrews 
Company,  of  Washington,  1,000,000  pounds  of  colored 
writing  paper  at  about  6.5  cents. 

Because  of  the  high  bids  submitted  at  this  period 
officials  decided  to  call  a  conference  of  paper  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  here  in  October  to  meet  with  the 
committee. 


UNION  BAG  WINS  ITS  FREIGHT  CASE 

Tlie  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation  of  Fenimore, 
.\.  Y.,  has  won  its  case  in  part  against  the  Director 
(ieiieral  of  Railroads  in  .its  petition  for  refund  of  de- 
murrage charges  on  wood  pulp,  according  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Intersate  Commerce  Commi.s.sion  announ- 
ced today. 

The  case  is  a  complicated  one,  and  the  amount  to  be 
returned  will  be  based  on  many  conditions  of  the 
decision. 
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.llillU'S  A,  Kllis  uf  tin-  Oiiliiiin  i;ail\\a.\  ainl  .Miiiiin 
pal  Board  lias  ln'cii  appoiiitotl  fuel  coiitrolk-i'  for  tli!. 
ProviiH-e  of  Ontario.  It  will  In-  his  tluty  in  llif  event  of 
shortage  to  see  that  there  is  an  ei|uitalile  distrilintion 
of  fuel  for  industrial  |mr|ioses  and  tn  develop  plans  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Milligan  of  the  Seaman  Patriek  Company  of 
Detroit,  is  making  an  extended  trip  among  the  papei 
mills  and  trade  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  ,1.  R.  Brougli,  of  the  t'iriii  of  .\.  .1.  Brown,  Brough 
and  Co.,  paper  aijent.s  and  mereliaiits,  London  and  Mel- 
bourne, paid  a  visit  to  Montreal  on  his  way  to  England 
after  making  a  tour  of  the  eonipany's  .\ustralian  branches. 
He  sailed  on  Friday.  .Vugust  11,  on  the  C.  P.  R.  liner 
Montrose. 

Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubue,  of  the  Chicoutinii  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Mr,  A,  M,  Irvine,  director  of  Becker  and  Company 
of  America.  Limited.  ^Montreal,  and  Mr.  Howard  Wilson, 
president  of  .J.  C.  Wilson  Limited,  Montreal,  sailed  for 
England  from  Quebec  on  C,  P.  Empress  of  France  on 
August  8th.  Mr.  Wilson  was  accompanied  by  Miss  J.  K. 
M'ilson  and  !Miss   R.  G.  Wilson. 

The  Belgo  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000. 

A  visitor  at  our  Toronto  Office  recently,  was  Mr. 
Chares  W.  Whitehouse,  formerly  Sulphite  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  who  is 
taking  a  well-earned  vacation  before  getting  into  harness 
again.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Whitehouse  would  be 
interested  to  hear  of  any  propositions  wherein  his  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years  in  the  sulphite  industry  might 
be  profitably  applied.  His  address  at  present  is  124 
Yorkville  Avenue.  Toronto. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Mayor  Battle  were  cheered 
by  the  news  that  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  make  it 
safe  for  him  to  return  home,  intending  to  come  Monday, 
but  the  .storminess  of  the  day  prompted  a  delay  until 
Tuesday  of  last  week.  There  is  now  strong  hope  that 
the  disease  has  been  eradicated  from  his  system,  and 
that  he  may  long  be  spared  in  health  to  serve  his  home 
and  town.  The  contractors  for  the  big  Chippewa  power 
canal  did  a  very  generous  and  gracious  act  in  presenting 
Mr.  Battle  with  a  touring  car  that  wa.s  used  by  the 
staff,  in  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  of  him.self 
and  his  city.    A  gift  could  not  be  more  appropriate. 

Messrs.  James  W.  Sewall  and  James  A.  Conners  of  the 
Sewall  timber  cruising  organization.  Old  Town,  Maine, 
have  been  at  Tupper  Lake,  New  York,  as  expert  witnesses 
on  timber  quantities  in  the  case  of  Litchfield  vs.  Town  of 
Altamont.  Their  estimates  of  quantity  of  timber  was 
taken  as  conclusive  in  the  case  in  question  in  spite  of  con- 
siderable adverse  testimony,  the  court  holding  that  the 
thoroughness  of  the  Sewall  work  made  such  decision  ne- 
cessarv. 


CLARKE  DECLINES  POST 

Dr.  .ludson  Clarke  has  declined  to  accept  the  i>osition 
of  Commissioner  of  Conservation  for  Ontario,  at  a  salrv 
of  |l  0,000. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Clarke's  extensive  timber  in- 
terests prevent  his  accepting  the  proposal.  He  has.  how- 
ever, undertaken  to  prepare  a  report  that  may  help  the 
Government  to  formulate  a  more  adequate  forestry  policy. 


DRYDEN  PAPER  COMPANY  PLANS  TO 
DOUBLE  PRODUCTION 

The  Dryden  Paper  CoMipaiiy,  Ltd.,  <d'  Dryden,  Ont., 
is  tieveloijing  a  further  1,'_'0(I  electric  h.p.,  and  is  extend- 
ing its  paper  plant  with  a  view  to  doubling  the  produc- 
tion of  wrapping  papers.  The  company  is  also  instal- 
ling a  ground  wood  mill  and  will  then  produce  machine 
finished  and  machine  glazed  ki'afts,  manila  and  fibre 
papers,  together  with  lightweight  papers.  The  exten- 
sion to  the  beater  room  will  be  a  two-story  brick  and 
concrete  struelure,  120  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide,  while 
the  new  machine  room  will  be  210  feet  long  by  80  feet 
wide  and  the  new  extension  to  the  finishing  room  140 
feet  long  by  80  feet  wide.  The  train  shed  for  shii)i)ing 
will  be  140  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  A  new  Yankee 
])aper  machine  has  been  purchased  which  will  trim  120 
inches.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  extensions  and  new 
plant  equipment  ready  by  the  first  of  the  year. 


PULP  STOCKS  INCREASED  IN  U.  S. 

Total  .stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  mills  on  .7une 
30,  says  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  amounted  to 
246,072  tons.  ^lill  .stocks  of  all  grades  excepting  Easy 
Bleaching  and  Mitcherlich,  increased  during  the  month. 
Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
production  based  on  the  reports  covering  the  years  1917- 
1921,  inelu.sive,  the  figures  show  that: 

Groundwood    jiulp    stocks    eciual    42    days'    average 

output. 
News  grade  sulphite  mill  stoc-ks  equal  9  days'  average 

output. 
Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal   7   days'  average 

output. 
Easy   bleaching   sulphite    mill    stocks    equal    5    days' 

average  output. 
Mitscherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  eipial  8  day's  aver- 
age output. 
Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  15  days'  average  output. 
Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  8  days'  average  output. 
Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  23  days'  average 
output. 


HELPING  PREVENT  FIRES 

The  Wisconsin  Conservationist,  published  by  the  State 
Conservation  Commission,  tells  of  the  co-operation  to- 
ward forest  protection  being  given  by  the  Cornell  Wood 
Products  Company,  one  of  the  Wisconsin  members  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Assoc-iation.  As  a  result, 
six  fire  observation  towers  have  been  placed  at  key 
points  in  the  northern  ^Visconsin  forest  region,  and  C.  L. 
Harrington,  state  forester,  writes  in  the  Commission's 
magazine  that  the  success  of  this  co-operation  has  been 
such  as  to  warrant  an  exten.sion  of  the  fire  prevention 
sy.stem  to  the  jack  pine  plains  of  the  northwestern  i)art 
of  the  state.  Federal  aid  is  now  being  received  in  this 
woi-k.  and  additional  lookouts  will  be  furnished.  The 
Cornell  Wood  Products  Company  will  extend  its  eo- 
ojieration  into  the  new  regions  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
fire  lighting  organization,  as  it,  together  with  a  big 
lumber  company,  has  extensive  holdings  in  that  dis- 
trict. 
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The  dried  paper  can  afterwards  be  vulcanized    (if  de- 
sired) by  any  suitable  process,  such  as  the  '  Peachey 
cold  vulciinizint;-  process.    -A.  P.   -C. 

K-9  Loading  Paper  With  Mineral  Salts.  F.  REICH- 
ARD.  German  Patent  349,  S82,  March  16,  1921.  In  load- 
ino'  paper  with  such  heavy  materials  as  gypsum,  hariuni 
sulphate  etc.,  onlv  a  small  part  of  the  substance  is  re- 
tained bv  the  fibers  bv  the  methods  in  use  up  to  the 
present  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  mineral  salts 
settle  quickly  because  of  their  weight.  To  counteract 
this  effect  waterglass  solution  is  added  to  a  suspension 
of  the  heavy  filliuir  materials,  which  are  in  as  fine  a 
state  of  subdivision  as  possible.  When  the  silicic  acid 
of  the  waterglass  is  precipitated,  it  liolds  these  finely 
divided  heavy  salts  in  suspension.  It  was  found  that  tlic 
addition  of  such  materials  as  acids,  salts,  magnesium 
chloride  liquor,  imin-oves  this  action  considerably.  -1.  G. 
K-10  Sulphate  of  Alumina  for  Paper  Making.  M. 
MUELLER.  German  Patent  352,289.  The  alnminous 
material  is  cooked  with  sulphuric  acid,  either  under 
pressure  or  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  acid  or  solu- 
tion of  bisulphate  is  used  in  excess.  Coagulation  of  the 
mass  is  prevented  by  immediate  dilution  witli  water  and 
neutralization  of  tlie  free  acid  with  alkalies.  Magnesia 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  sulphate  is  equally  ef- 
fective in  pajier  sizing  as  tlie  sulphate  of  alumina.  Con- 
siderable savings  in  time,  material,  and  heat  are  ef- 
fected by  this  process.  The  residue  from  this  treatment 
is  available  as  filler  for  the  paper,  and  as  it  is  free  from 
acid  and  sand  it  docs  not  injui'e  the  beating  tackle.  -I.G. 
K-10  Hard  Sized  Paper.  IIOLZVERKOIILUNGS  IN- 
DUSTRIE A.  <;.  German  Patent  339,  594,  March  28, 
1916.  The  paper  pulp  is  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
alkaline  solutions  of  the  condensation  products  of  liy- 
droxyl  naphtenic  derivatives  with  formaldehyde  or 
other  aldehydes.  A  precipitating  agent,  for  example  an 
acid,  is  added.  The  resin  that  is  used  for  sizing  the 
paper  may  be  produced  by  the  solution  of  alpha-naph- 
thol  in  a  soda  liquor,  to  which  hot  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion is  added  gradually.  The  reaction  must  be  con- 
trolled. The  condensation  product  of  alpha  or  beta- 
naphthol  and  formaldehyde  can  also  be  prepared  by 
melting  tlie  naphthols  and  then  adding  the  formalde- 
hyde slowly.  Parahleiiyde  can  be  used  as  well.  Tlu' 
mass  is  heated  until  it  thickens,  at  which  point  a  fur- 
ther addition  of  formaldehj'de  results  in  the  evolution 
of  gas.  The  resin  thus  prepared  is  dissolved  in  the  al- 
kalies. The  same  resin  can  be  obtained  very  easily  by 
dissolving  alphanaphthol  in  a  little  hot  acetone  to  which 
first  about  1  i)er  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added 
and  then  the  formaldehyde.  The  solution  is  then  evap- 
orated to  obtain  the  resin.    -1.  G. 

K-10  The  Use  of  Waterglass  in  Sizing  Paper.  T.  E. 
BLASWEILER.  Papierfabr.,  xix,  1217-1223,  1322-1327, 
150.5-1511,  1542-1546,  (Oct.  28,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  23  and  30, 
1921).  (Compare  Papierfabr.,  xix,  625  ff.,  1921.)  Both 
in  sizing  pulj)  with  waterglass  and  in  working  this 
material  in  conjunction  with  other  sizing  agents  in 
coating  paper,  good  results  were  obtained  on  the  paper 
machine  as  far  as  the  suction  was  concerned;  there  was 
no  sticking  at  the  presses  and  a  smaller  consumption  of 
Avet  felt  was  noted.  Rapid  and  complete  sedimentation 
took  place  in  the  waste  waters  from  the  paper  machine. 
The  pai)er  wos  found  to  possess  greater  strength  and  a 
better  feel.  This  paper  can  be  sized  projierly  with  a 
greater  use  of  filling  materials.  Pajier  sized  with  water- 
glass  will  take  color  well;  it  will  not  absorb  too  much 
of  it  and  tlie  color  will  appear  bright  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper.   -I.  G. 


K-12  Regulating  the  Heating  of  Dryers.  M.  LAN- 
DRAl'I).  Gcnnaii  Patent  348,856,  .Tail.  6,  1921.  The 
valve  on  the  steam  pipes  leading  to  the  dryers  is  reg- 
ulated automatically  by  the  rotation  of  a  roll  which 
guides  the  paper  to  correspond  with  the  degree  of  dry- 
ness inMpiired.   -1.  G. 

K-12  Origin  of  the  So-Called  "Mildew"  Injury  to 
Paper  Makers'  Felt.  J.  MaclNNES,  F.C.  Iluvck  (!i  Sous. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  14,  41-42,  (April  6,  1922).  By 
the  usual  metlidds  of  bacteriological  investigation  the 
formation  of  "rust"  or  "acid"  spots  on  felts  was 
traced  to  the  presence  of  one  kind  of  bacteria,  which  is 
very  closeh'  related  to  Bacillue  mesentaricus,  and  which 
has  apparently  not  been  desei-ibed  in  the  literature.  The 
spores  are  very  resistant  to  heat  and  drying.  No  satis- 
factory method  of  sterilizing  wool  has  been  developed 
so  far,  as  any  of  the  procedures  which  were  effective  in 
destroying  the  spores  was  injurious  to  the  wool.  Mold- 
ing is  prevented  if  the  felts  are  kept  in  a  di-y  place  at  a 
moderate  temiierature.  M  icrojihotographs  of  sound  ami 
infi'eted  I'ihei's  are  shown.    -1,  G. 

K-12  Width  Indicator  for  Paper  and  Cardboard  Ma- 
chines. Patent  applied  for  by  CHARLES  BECKER, 
July  12,  1921.  Papeterie,  xliii,  746-748,  (Aug.  25,  1921). 
Wires  are  connected  to  the  deckle  strap  carriages  while 
the  other  ends  are  connected  to  some  suitable  indicating 
device,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  deckle  straps 
is  read  off  directlj-.  If  desired,  the  graduations  may  be 
such  as  to  give  directly  the  width  of  the  trimmed  sheet. 
-A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  The  Drying  of  Paper.  U.  B.  LITTLEFIELD, 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  15,  239-247, 
(April  13,  1922) ;  Paper,  xxx.  No.  7,  48-53,  (April  1922). 
A  discussion  of  the  mechanism  of  drying  and  the  per- 
formance of  dryers  with  various  systems  of  ventilation 
showing  that  a  balance  must  be  established  between 
machine  outjDut  and  cost  of  drying  on  the  one  hand 
and  quality  of  the  finished  product  on  the  other.  The 
object  in  paper  diying,  as  in  all  other  drying,  is  to 
design  equipment  so  as  to  control  the  supply  of  heat 
and  the  removal  of  water  vapor  so  that  the  maximum 
desired  quantity  and  quality  of  product  is  obtained. 
The  performance  of  the  dryers  should  be  controlled  by 
determining  the  moisture  of  the  sheet  at  different  points 
and  adjusting  the  battery  to  get  the  desired  results. 
-A.P.-C. 

K-19  Thin  Coated  Paper  Containing  Groundwood.  P. 
EBBINGHAUS.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  Hi,  4233,  (.Dec 
24,  1921).  The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  paper  are  discu.ssed.  They  arise  mostly  in 
the  grinding  of  the  wood  pulp,  and  they  may  can  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  a  special  fine  grinding  machine. 
The  paiier  making  itself  is  difficult  to  carry  out.   -I.  G. 

K-21  Roofing  Paper.  Can.  patent  No.  188,  744,  FLINT- 
KOTE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  assignee  of  F.C.  OVER- 
BURY,  Hillsdale,  N.  J,,  hotli  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Feb.  18, 
1919.  -A.  P,   -C. 

K-21  Felt  for  Buildings.  Can.  patent  No.  190,  030, 
BARRETT  CO.,  New  York  Citv,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  R.  P. 
PERRY,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  both  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
April  29,  1919.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-23  The  Manuacture  of  Ivory  and  Alabaster  Board. 
II.  POSTL.  Wochbl,  Papierfabr.,  lii,  3865-3868,  (Nov. 
26,  1921).  A  (lesiTii)tion  ol'  the  manufacture  of  ivory 
and  alabaster  jiapei-  lioaiil,  discussing  raw  materials, 
treatment  in  the  beater  and  on  the  paper  machine,  and 
dscribing  special  apparatus  such  as  presses,  glueing 
machines,  etc.  The  various  adhesives  employed  in  mak- 
ing these  products  are  discussed;  their  properties  are 
examined  and  their  suitability  for  the  purpose  deter- 
mined.  -I,  G, 
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K-23  A  New  Development  in  Manufacturing  Water- 
proof Paper  or  Board.  1,.  KIHSCIIUKAIX,.  Tlic  Fliiit- 
kutc  Co.  Paper  Trade  J.,  l.x.xiv.  Nn.  19,  4S-.-,()  (May  11, 
1922).  The  iispiuilt  watprproofiiij-;  material  is  iutro- 
Auced  siTunltaiu'ously  witii  Ihe  formation  of  the  sheet. 
All  sorts  of  watorproofod  paper  products,  such  as  in- 
sulatino'  papers,  slicalhinii-  papers,  boxboards,  wall 
board,  containers,  pajicr  ba<rs,  etc.,  can  be  made  by  this 
process.  The  fiiii(lamental  principle  of  the  process  is 
based  on  renderino-  the  asi)halt  non-sticky.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  mnlsifyinii'  it  with  the  aid  of  highlj-  col- 
loidal clay.  The  clay-asphalt  emulsion  is  broken  down 
only  by  the  removal  of  tite  water  and  the  application  of 
sufficient  iieat  in  the  dryers  to  ]iroduce  coalescence  of 
the  asjilialt  i)articles.  The  asphalt  then  becomes  a  eon- 
tinudus  medium  and  its  orijrinal  properties  are  restored. 
The  emulsion  is  pumi)ed  either  into  the  beatei-  or  direct- 
ly on  to  the  paper  machine.  No  special  attachments  arc 
required.  It  was  found  that  paper  coidd  be  water- 
lU'Oofed  in  this  manner  much  more  effectively  than  by 
the  methods  commonly  em])loyed.  An  added  feature  of 
commercial  importance  is  the  increased  strength  which 
results  from  the  introduction  of  the  asphalt  directly 
into  the  fiber  of  the  paper.  The  drying  of  the  paper  is 
not  retarded.    (  See  also  next  abst  ract  ) .    -I.  G. 

K-23  Waterproof  Paper  and  Process  of  Making  Same. 
L.  KIRSCllURAUX.  Eniilish  Patent  17-1-.  114,  Sept.  7. 
1920.  (Compare  ijreeediiiu- absti-act.  i  The  non-adhesive 
water])roofing  emulsion  described  in  U.  S.  Patent  l,;:i02, 
810  is  made  by  a  continuous  process  in  which  molden  as- 
piialt,  or  the  like  (e.  g.,  pitch,  tar,  resin.s,  etc.),  at  about 
1G.'5  to  177  degi'eiys,  is  introduced  simultaneously  with  a 
thin  .stream  of  an  aqueo\is  suspension  of  colloidal  min- 
eral matter,  e.g.,  clay,  into  a  previously  prepared  quan- 
tity of  the  emulsion,  contained  in  a  mixer  and  kept  in 
violent  agitation  by  a  rapidly  revolving  agitator  fitted 
with  helical  blades,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  being 
maintained  at  about  66  degrees.  The  operation  may  be 
conducted  under  pressure  when  asphalt  having  a  "high 
melting  point  is  used.  The  fini.shed  product,  which 
should  contain  about  50  per  cent,  asphalt,  40  per  cent, 
water  and  10  per  cent,  clay,  is  withdrawn  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mixer,  diluted  with  water,  passed  through  a 
fine  strfiiner  and  pumped  into  storage  tanks  provided 
with  agitators.  This  emulsion  may  be  added  in  varying 
quantities,  up  to  193  per  cent,  of 'asphalt  on  the  weight 
of  dry  fiber,  to  beaten  pulp  and  the  stock  may  be  run 
on  a  Fourdriiuer  or  cylinder  machine.  The  sheets  may 
be  heat-dried,  in  which  ease  the  asphalt  particles  eoa- 
lesee  to  form  a  continuous  film  throughout  the  sheet,  or 
air-dried  in  which  ease  the  particles  retain  their  indi- 
vidual character  and  help  to  strengthen  the  sheet  -A 
P.  -C. 


coloi'ed  powders,  bronze  powder,  sand,  wood  meal,  talc, 
etc.,  may  be  sjn-inkled  on  the  surface,  tar,  asphalt,  cel- 
lulose solutions,  adhesive  lacquers,  etc.,  may  be  used  as 
adhesives.    -1.  (i. 

K-23  Flexible  Waterproof  Paper.  L.  HEILBRON- 
XER.  (Jerman  Patent  303,  829;  English  Patent  143,  23'). 
■•Japan  paper"  is  treated  with  a  hot  or  cold  solution  of 
gelatine,  agar-agar,  j)Otassium  dichromate,  glycerine  or 
calcium  chloride  and  ammonium  carbonate;  then  it  is 
dried  and  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  non-drying  oil  and 
train  oil.  This  coating  of  oil  prevents  the  washing  out 
of  the  glycerine  from  the  impregnated  paper.  The  am- 
monium carbonate  is  added  to  reduce  the  inflamund)il- 
ity  of  the  pai)er.  Several  layers  of  the  pa])er  may  be 
pressed  together  to  form  a  single  sheet  for  s])ecial  pur- 
poses. This  product  serves  as  a  substitute  for  leather  or 
rubber  in  theii'  application  as  membranes  for  gas  meters 
and  long  distance  gas  iaiiitiiig  appai-atus.     \.  (i. 

KG   Proportioning   Chart  for  Paper   Maker.    X.  (i. 
XEAR.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  Xo.    13,  7M,    (March   30, 
1922).    A  i)roportioning  chart  is  described  which  is  use- 
ful for  multiplying  and  dividing  fornndae  used  by  pa-. 
per  makers.   -1.  ( !. 

L.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-6  Process  for  Molding  Hollow  Articles  of  Paper 
Pulp.  Fr.  patent  Xo.  olo.  .')S9.  P.  E.  WIXXERTZ,  Ger- 
manv.  Monit.  Papeteiic  Fraui-aise,  lii,  361-362,  (June 
I.'),  i921  1.  -A.  P.    -C. 

L-7  Waterproofing  Paper  Yarn.  II.  T.  BOEIIME  A. 
G.  German  Patent  346.061,  Oct.  18,  1917.  The  paper 
yarn  or  fabric  is  passed  successsivelj^  through  a  bath  of 
montan  wax  or  of  crude  montan  wax  emulsion  and  a 
precipitation  bath  containing  a  weak  acid  or  an  acid 
salt  of  an  alkali  metal  of  corresponding  coiu-entration.  - 
I.  G. 

L-0  Gummed  Cloth  Sealing  and  Binding  Tapes.  C.H. 
CROWELL.  Paper,  xxx.  No.  5  7-8,  (April  5,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  14,  36,  (April  6,  1922)  ;  Paper 
MUl,  xlv,  No.  14,  148,  (April  15,  1922).  It  has  long  been 
desirable  to  have  a  proper  and  reliable  test  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  quality  of  woven  fabrics  for  bind- 
ing purposes.  It  has  been  found  that  the  well-known 
puncture  test  is  of  no  value  in  determining  the  strength 
of  cloth  tape  for  binding  purposes,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  testing  apparatus  must  necessarily  break  the 
warp  threads  which  in  ordinary  woven  fabrics  are  much 
stronger  than  the  woof  threads.  Tearing  .strength  test, 
lengthwise  of  the  material  to  be  used,  properly  and 
adequately  meets  the  requirements.  This  test  "is  ad- 
vocated for  universal  adoption.  Recommendations  are 
given.   -I.  G. 

M.  —  General  Equipment 
M-4  Artificial  Moistening  of  the  Air  in  Paper  MiUs 


K-23  Hard  and  Other  Special   Papers.    Papierfabr.,     and  the  Influence  of  the  Moist  Air  on  Belts  Papierfabr 

XX,  16D-169,  (Feb.   22,  1922)._    The  methods   of    making      xx,  (Jan.  22,  1922).  Textile  fiber  belts  and  ropes  behave 

in  moist  air  just  opposite  to  leather  belts.    Wire  rope  is 
unaffected,  provided  the  wire  is  protected  against  rust- 


these 


papers  are  described,  including  data  on  the 
amount  of  different  raw  materials  used,  details  of  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  process,  etc.  Amongst  the 
special  papers  mentioned  are  Jaequard  paper,  drawing 
paper,  book  printing  paper,  paper  for  making  stamp-s! 
card  pai)er,  etc.   -I.  G. 

K-23  Glueing  Paper  by  Means  of  Various  Adhesives 
EXPORTINGENIEFRE  FFK  PAPIER  UND  ZELL- 
STOFFTECHXIK  G.  m.  b.  H.  German  Patent  351,  204 
A  baud  of  paper  is  rolled  up  in  the  solution  of  the  ad- 
hesive and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  suitable  length  of 
time.  The  paper  from  a  number  of  rolls  is  then  glued 
together  to  form  one  sheet.  Generallv  the  layers  are  all 
of  the  same  sort  of  paper,  but  in  special  cases  fabrics  or 
wood  veneers  may  be  used,    ^'arious  materials  such  as 


ing  by  a  proper  covering  of  cord.  Moist  air  makes  the 
collection  of  static  electricity,  which  is  always  taking 
place  due  to  the  friction  of  the  belt  passing  "over  the 
pulley,  of  little  danger.   I.  G. 

N.  —  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 
N-4  Value  of  Fuel  Economizers  in  Paper  Mill  Oper- 
ation. G.  E.  WILLIAMSOX  and  G.  C.  DERBY.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  18,  52-55,  (May  4,  1922).  The  ad- 
vantages of  fuel  economizers  are  discussed  in  detail, 
and  operating  figures  are  given  to  show  the  economv  ef- 
fected by  such  an  installation.  The  method  of  cleaning 
the  apparatus,  of  caring  for  it,  etc.,  is  described  in 
detail.  -I.  (i. 
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TECHNICAL   ASSOCIATION    PAPERS,    FIFTH 
SERIES 

This  .volume  of  176  pages  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facture vet  issued.  The  contents  include  the  follow- 
ing articles  besides  a  directory  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  tlie  Technical  Association  and  the  list  ot 
committees : 

The  Power  Plant  of  the  Paper  Industry,  by  A.  G. 
Darling  and  11.  W.  Rogers.  A  lOU  ton  per  day  news- 
print mill  is  analyzed  as  to  its  requirements  of  .steam 
used  in  process  aiid  for  the  production  of  power.  Con- 
sideration is  also  given  to  recent  developments  in  the 
application   of   hs'dro  electric   power. 

A  System  of  Records  to  Maintain  Uniformity  of 
Basis  Weights  of  Paper,  by  I'arkei-  K.  Baird.  A  ra- 
tional mellioil  by  which  the  paper  machine  performan- 
ces may  be  analyzed  and  recorded  in  regard  to  the 
iiniformitv  in  the  weight  of  the  ]iapcr. 

Hydrating  Machinery  for  the  Paper  Mill,  by  Geoige 
L.  Bidwell.  The  advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of 
manganese  steel  for  fly  bars  or  beater  rolls  and  for 
Jordan  fillings,  based  on  the  experience  of  a  practical 
mill  superintendent. 

Modem  Lighting'  for  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills,  by 
■1.  II.  Kurlandor.  An  illustratel  treatise  with  tables 
covering  in  detail  tlie  principles  of  illumination  and 
their  application  to  the  various  departments  of  paper 
anl  pulp  mills. 

Some  factors  Influencing  Yield  and  Strength  of 
Pulp  Cooked  by  the  Soda  Process,  by  :Martin  L.  Grif- 
fin. Deductions  drawn  by  an  expert  in  soda  pulp  from 
experience  in  textile  finishing. 

Sedimentation  Control  of  Groundwood,  by  W.  A. 
Munro.  How  freeness  test  results  vary  with  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  stock. 

The  Efficient  Production  of  Mechanical  Pulp,  by 
Adololi  F.  Myer.  Article  descriptive  of  a  practical 
speed  governor  for  water  wheels  operating  pulp 
grinders  with  illustrations  showing  the  improvement 
in  speed  regulation  by  its  u.se  with  the  resultant  econ- 
omv  of  power. 

The  Drying  of  Paper,  by  M.  B.  Littlefield.  The 
record  of  the  study  of  different  paper  machines  show- 
ing different  rates  of  drying  with  interesting  conclu- 
sions. 

The  Electric  Steam  Generator,  by  Horace  Drever 
and  Frank  liodson.  An  illustrated  article  covering 
the  history,  engineering  principles,  designs,  economic 
fields,  and  comparative  cost  of  operation  of  this  new 
development  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  steam 
generation. 

Recovery  and  its  Control,  by  George  K.  Spence. 
The  outline  of  a  steam  of  control  with  illustrative  re- 
poi-ts   liy   an   experienced    operator   of  soda   pulp   mills. 

Relative  Efficiency  of  the  Automatic  Magazine 
Grinder  as  Compared  with  the  Pocket  Type  Grinder, 
by  John  J.  Gase.  A  brief  description  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  two  types  of  apparatus  with  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  oiK-ration  of  each. 

Stamso  —  Cotton  Linter  Pulp,  by  Stewart  E.  Sea- 
man. The  production,  characteristics  and  application 
of  linter  jiulp. 

Analysis  of  Reclaimed  Cooking  Acid  for  Sulphate 
Mills,  by  Gosta  P.  Genberg. 

Analysis  of  the  Raw  Sulphite  Acid,  by  Di'.  Itudol 
Sieber.  A  discussion  of  tlie  different  methods  of  anal}'- 
sis  with  tables. 


Concerning  Lignin  and  Lignin  Reactions. 
Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Constitution 
of  Spruce  Wood  Lignin. 

Contributions  to  a  More  Exact  Knowledge  of  the 
Chemical  Constitution  of  Spruce  Wood.  Three  articles 
liy  Dr.  i'ctcr  Khison.  translated  by  W.  E.  B.  Baker  and 
Carl  \j.  Finemaii,  liy  special  ])ermission  of  the  author 
\'alual)lc   contributions   to   cellulose   chenustry. 

Use  of  the  Continuous  Centrifugal,  by  J.  R.  Kossler 
and  G.  N.  tVillins,  A  record  of  the  experiments  on 
washing  soda  pulp  with  the  Elmore  apparatus. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Sulphite  Process,  ])y  R.  N. 
Miller  and  \V.  II.  Swanson.  A  recoi'd  of  the  work  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  Forest  Protlucts  [;aboratory, 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  sulphite. 

Standard  Methods  of  Testing  Materials,  by  N.  F. 
Becker.  Covering  fSulphate  of  Alumina,  Lime  or 
Caustieizing,  Crown  Filler,  and  Soda  Ash. 

Color  Effect  of  Rosin  Size  Emulsion  on  Finished 
Product,  by  ('.  II.  Kent. 

Sulphur  in  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor,  by  George  Bar- 
sky.   A  contribution  to  research  chemistry. 

Producing  Bleach  Liquor  with  Liquid  Chlorine,  by 
S.  W.  Jacobs  and  H.  P.  Wells.  An  illustrated  article 
describing  a  plant  installation  with  records  of  its  per- 
formance as  compared  with  the  use  of  bleaching 
powder. 

Fuel  Economizers  in  Paper  Mill  Operations,  by 
George  E.  Williamson  and  G.  ('.  Derry.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  operation  and  care  of  the 
apparatus. 

A  New  Idea  in  Chip  Breaking,  by  A.  D.  Wood.  De- 
scription of  apparatus  developed  by  a  practical  mill 
superintendent. 

Bibliography  of  Paper  Making  for  1921,  by  Clarence 
J.  West.  A  classified  index  of  the  literature  publish ' 
ed  during  1921. 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  April,  1922. 

Sectional  Meeting  on  Dyestuffs.  Discussion  on  the 
use  of  Auramiue,  Copper  Sulphate,  and  Stilbene  Yel- 
low :  two  sidedness  of  paper  and  foam  and  its  pre- 
vention. 

Sectional  Meeting  on  Paper  Testing.  Valuable  dis- 
cussion on  the  ^Microscopic  Anal.vsis  of  Paper;  the  Ef- 
fect of  Relative  Humidity  on  Paper  Tests;  Tearing 
Tests,  Sizing  Quality  of  Paper;  and  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Paper  Testing. 

Sectional  Meeting  on  the  Drying  of  Paper.  Discus- 
sion on  the  following  subjects;  The  Efficiency  of  Dry- 
ing; and  the  factors  to  be  considered;  The  Method  of 
Attack;  The  Value  of  Graduated  Temperature  in  Dry- 
ing Paper;  Pounds  of  Paper  Dri»d  per  Square  Foot  of 
Drying  Surface  per  Hour,  the  Measurement  of  Heat 
Units  I^sed  Per  Pound   of  Water  Evaporated. 

Discussion  of  Various  Papers  Presented  at  the  Con- 
vention, The  volume  described  is  obtainable,  on  order 
from  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  IS  East,  41st  St.,  New  York  City,  or  fi-om  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale,  Que. 


THUNDER  BAY  PAPER  CO.  GET  CHARTER 

The  Thunder  Bay  Paper  Comi)any,  Limited,  has  been 
irranted  an  Ontario  charter,  with  headquarters  at  Port 
Arthur  and  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  company 
is  authorized  to  deal  in  and  manufacture  ground  wood, 
sulphite,  sulphate  and  paper  products  of  all  kinds. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  George  Wilson  Mead  and 
George  Phelps  Berkey,  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 


Montreal,  August  1.5.  —  Locally  business  is  quiet,  and 
the  trade  reporter,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  something  new. 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  put  a  different  angle  on 
market  conditions.  Occasionally  a  jobbing  house  reports 
a  little  activity,  and  now  and  again  one  may  comc  across 
a  large  order,  but  the  majority  of  firms  declare  that  there 
is  little  doing.  The  reason.^  .lust  the  usual  sunniur  dull- 
ness. But  what  as  to  the  immediate  future?  Well,  there 
are  great  expectations;  in  fact,  according  to  some  repre- 
sentatives there  will  be  :\  rusli  of  business  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  the  mills  will  be  flooded  with  orders.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  puttiiig  it  too  strongly;  at  tiie  same  time,  there  is 
good  ground  for  the  hope  that  we  shall  witness  a  substan- 
tial increase  in     the  pa])er  trade. 

The  newsprint  market  remains  firm.  The  publisiiers  are 
keeping  up  their  large  requirements,  with  the  outlook 
favourable  for  the  continuance  of  this  condition.  In  an- 
other column  we  refer  to  the  renewed  speculation  in  paper 
stocks  and  to  its  dangerous  character,  having  regard  to  the 
])rice  situation.  The  fact  that  the  International  Company 
has  advanced  its  price  to  •'1^80  per  ton  for  new  business 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  Canadian  Companies  will  put  up 
their  price  at  tl\e  expiration  of  the  present  contracts,  and 
all  the  gossip  on  the  Street  will  not  affect  the  position. 
The  decision  is  in  the  hands  of  the  paper  Companies — not 
in  those  of  stock-brokers,  speculators  or  financial  writers. 
The  price  will  be  based  on  conditions  which  obtain  at  the 
time  when  the  price  has  to  be  fixed,  and  these  may  be  ma- 
terially different  from  those  now  existing.  In  the  mean- 
time tlie  mills  are  producing  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate. 

Other  sections  of  the  trade  are  moderately  busy — we 
refer  particularly  to  the  orders  for  the  mills.  Fine  and 
book  papers  are  in  steady  request ;  while  the  board  de- 
partment is  still  active. 

In  pulp  the  demand  for  bleached  sulphite  continues 
very  good;  the  orders  are  coming  in  at  a  rate  which  pro- 
mi.ses  to  keep  the  mills  busy  for  some  time.  Ground- 
wood  too  is  picking  up.  and  in  addition  to  more  sales,  the 
price  has  strengthened  somewhat.  This  is  a  good  sign,  as 
groundwood  has  been  the  weak  spot — in  fact  some  of  the 
companies  refused  to  make  any  surplus  on  account  of  the 
unremunerative  price  it  commanded. 
Toronto  Topics 

Things  have  slowed  down  in  tlie  course  of  the  last 
ten  days  to  quite  an  appreciable  extent.  In  some  eases 
this  has  been  to  a  more  marked  extent  than  at  corres- 
ponding periods  in  1921.  Such  cases  are  in  the  minor- 
ity, .however.  In  most  eases  the  present  condition  is 
quiet  in  comparison  with  July,  but  good  for  vocation 
time. 

IMacluuel-y  supply  firms  are  not  very  active  but  they 
report  good  collections.  This  coupled  with  the  general 
manufacturing  activity  is  a  fairly  healthy  sympton  in- 
dicatin'g  continued  activity. 

Reports  covering  the  group  of  Central  Ontario  cities 
including  Toronto.  Hamilton.  Brantford,  Kitchener, 
London  and  Peterboro.  refer  to  improved  conditions  in 
steel  and  industries  related  to  building  and  good  general 
trade  conditions  in  the  smaller  cities,  with  anticipation 
of  business  from  5  to  lo  per  cent,  over  last  year  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  months. 


Ill  i-nniicctiiiii  with  I  he  small  volume  of  or-ders  in  sev- 
eiid  lines  it  is  interesting  to  licar  of  many  ca.ses  of  com- 
pai'atively  large  hold  overs  of  stocks  such  as  staple  dry 
and  fancy  goods,  bags  and  wra])i)ing  paper.  The  rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  some  of  these  in  small  businesses 
lias  affected  trading  more  possibly  than  has  been  credited 
and  at  the  same  time  made  a  considerable  indirect  addi- 
tion to  everhead  sales  expense. 

The  strength  of  the  situation  is  of  course  the  anti- 
cijiatioii  of  good  crop  returns,  growing  nearer  every  day 
with  the  harvesting  of  lia\-  and  cereals  and  some  of  the 
fruit. 

Market  Notes 
Ground  wood  —  $30  to  $40  delivered. 
Sulphifc  —  Xews  grade  $60,  Book  grade  $65  delivered. 
Bleached   SulpJiHe  —  demand   is   improving  and   prices 

tend  to  stiffen  in  some  cases.    $85  to  $90  delivered. 
Sulphate  —  $70  delivered. 

Book  and  Writhiy  —  Mills  and  handling  trade  are  quiet. 
Coated  Book  —  Mills  report  increased  activity  and  job- 
bers note  better  demand. 
Corer  papers — Show  slightly  improved  demand. 

Prices  unchanged  out  inclined  to  strengthen. 
Wrapping    and    Bar/  —  lines    reflect    dullness    in    retail 

trade. 

Xo.  1  Kraft  M.  F.  $8.00  M.  G.  $8.15. 

Colored  Sulphite  $8.00. 

Colored  Kraft  934  c  to  lO^c. 

B.  Manila  .$5.50. 

No.  1  Manila  $7.25. 

Fibre  Manila  $7.25. 
Bays  — Light  Manila  621/.  j,.,..  _  71/^  _  ,5  p  ,..  off  100  M 

Lots. 

Heavy  Manila  60  ]).c.  off  100  .M  Lots. 

Light"  Kraft  60  p.c.  —  ly,  p.c.  off  100  M  Lots. 

Heavy  Kraft  50  p.c.  —  10  p.c.  off  100  M  Lots. 

Wliite  Bond  171/2  p.c.  —  10  p.c.  off  100  M  Lots. 
Tissues— ^0.  1   Manila,   20  x  30,    .80;    24  x  36,   1.05. 

Cap    Tissue    10   lbs,   20  x  30,     .90;     24  x  36    1.25. 

No.  1    Wliite,   20  X  30.    1.10:    24  x  36,    1.55. 
Towels  —  Car  lots 

Interfolding  per  ca.se  $5.63  Net. 

Bleached  "UHiite  —  Rolls  of  150    towels  $22.00  less 

22  p.c. 

Xatural  White  50  rolls  to  case.  $19.00  less  22  p.c. 

No.  3  Towels  50  'Kolls  to  case  $13.75  less  22  p.c. 
Toilets  —  Car  Lots  —  Li.st  price  less  20  p.c.  and  25  p.c. 
Paper  Stock  —  Demand  for  paper  stock  is  good. 

Xo.  1    Hard   White    Shavings    $3.75. 

Xo.  1  Soft  White  Shavings  $3.40. 

Heavy   Books   and    Magazines   $1.70. 

Ledgers  &  Writings  $1.95. 

Xo.  1   Kraft  $2.25. 

Xewspapers   $  .80. 

X'^o.  1  Miscellaneous  65c  —  Xo. 

X"o.  1  Mixed  Papers  .60  to  .70. 

Cotton  Rags  Xo.  White  .04i/>. 

Third  &  Blues  (repacked)  .021/:,. 

Roofing  Rags  $23.00. 
New  Cotton   Cuttings  —  Market  continues  strong  espe- 
cially  for   Xo.  1    White   Shirt   cuttings,   quoted   at 

.11  —  .111-4. 

Fancy  Shirt  Cuttings  .O51/2. 

Canton  Flannels  Bleached  ".09. 
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White  Lawns  .08. 
Blue  Overall  Cuttings.  .051/2- 
Rop.es  a)i<^  Bagging  No.  1   Scrap  Bagging  •'f;17..iO. 
No.  1   Manila  Rope  —  This  .stock  is  still   in 
demand. 
Mixed  Strings  $20.00. 


rood 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  August  12  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  International  Paper  Company  ha.s  again  advanced  its 
price  of  newsprint  paper  .$.5  a  ton,  bringing  the  market 
up  to  $80  a  ton  f.o.b.  mills  for  standard  news  in  carload 
lots  or  more.  The  announcement  was  made  yesterday  from 
the  New  York  office  of  the  company,  and  the  increased 
price  will  apply  to  all  transient  and  new  business  after 
September   1. 

This  is  the  second  rise  in  new.sprint  within  a  period  of 
about  six  weeks,  an  advance  of  $5  a  ton  becoming  ef- 
fective on  July  1.  News  of  the  rise  came  somewhat  as 
a  surprise  to  the  trade  although  many  were  expecting  the 
increase  by  the  largest  newsprint  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion on  the  American  Continent.  Similar  to  the  first  ad- 
vance, however,  the  increase  announced  yesterday  came 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  trade  anticipated.  A  consensus 
of  opinion  among  paper  men  here  was  than  the  second  rise, 
whieh  had  been  hinted  at  by  offieials  of  the  I.  P.,  in- 
cluding President  Dodge,  would  be  promulgated  during 
the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  so  that  the  announcement 
of  the  advance  unquestionably  surprised  the  trade. 

Thi.s  second  rise  in  newsprint  prices  is  nothing  nfore 
than  a  reflection  of  the  strong  market  position  of  print 
paper.  As  previously  pointed  out  in  this  correspondence, 
the  consumption  of  newsprint  is  mounting  at  a  steady  rate 
in  the  United  States,  and  demand  for  paper  has  reached 
the  point  where  manufacturers  are  having  some  difficulty 
in  filling  the  requirements  of  publishers.  Not  that  the 
mills  of  the  country  and  of  Canada  are  not  sufficiently 
equipped  to  turn  out  an  ample  supply  of  paper,  based  on 
the  current  consumption,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
some  producing  companies  have  not  been  operating  certain 
of  their  mills,  while  in  other  plants  some  machines  whieh 
ordinarily  run  on  newsprint  have  in  recent  months  been 
making  other  kinds  of  paper.  Manufacturers,  from  all  in- 
dications, have  been  increasing  their  output  only  as  the 
demand  warranted,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  as  if 
demand  is  running  ahead  of  the  production  for  the  time 
being,  thus  creating  a  very  firm  market  situation. 

Whether  or  not  print  paper  prices  will  go  higher  is  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  most  members  of  the  trade  at  the 
moment.  Some  express  the  belief  that  they  will,  and  base 
their  opinion  on  the  acknowledged  growth  in  consumption, 
expectations  of  an  even  greater  consumption  later  in  the 
year,  and  the  independent  attitude  which  newsprint  man- 
ufacturers arc  exhibiting  at  present.  Most  print  paper 
producers  in  the  States  have  practically  their  entire  out- 
put for  the  balance  of  the  vear  under  contract,  and  they 
can  consequently  afford  to  be  independent,  and  the  others. 
such  as  the  International  Paper  Company,  who,  if  the  need 
arises,  can  increase  their  production  to  take  care  of  the 
extra  demand,  are  moving  prices  upward  on  their  addi- 
tional tonnage,  and  seem  to  be  experiencing  little  trouble 
in   securing  the  higher  prices  quoted. 

The  advance  in  newsprint  is  easily  the  outstanding  de- 
velopment of  the  week  in  the  paper  market.  Otherwise, 
there  has  been  little  change  of  importance.  Business  is 
going  along  at  a  good  and  healthy  pace,  with  demand  for 
a  majority  of  papers  of  better  volume  than  it  usually  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year.     The  railroad  strike  and  the  short- 


age of  coal  arc  unquestionably  hamjiering  manufacturers 
to  quite  an  extent.  Many  mills  are  without  the  coal  need- 
ed and  are  compelled  to  operate  on  curtailed  schedules. 
The  railroad  situation  not  only  is  holding  back  the  move- 
ment of  coal  from  mining  ))oints  to  consuming  plants,  but 
is  also  making  for  much  delay  in  deliveries  of  paper  by 
producers  to  jobbers  and  consumers.  This  naturally  is 
creative  of  increased  firmness  in  the  jobbing  trade,  and 
jobbers  in  frequent  eases  are  securing  premiums  for  some  . 
kinds  of  paper  which  they  happen  to  have  in  stock  and  can 
tlicrefore  deliver  promptl}\ 

Prices  on  paper  of  all  descriptions  rule  steady  to  firm. 
Book  papers  are  showing  more  life,  with  publishers  con- 
stantly broadening  the  scope  of  their  buying  operations, 
and  there  is  a  satisfactory  demand  for  fine  papers,  espe- 
cially the  medium  and  low  priced  grades  of  bonds  and 
ledgers.  Coarse  papers  are  temporarily  quiet  in  compar- 
ison with  other  grades,  but  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
season  and  tlicrefore  causes  no  apprehension  in  the  trade. 

Demand  for  box  boards  is  active;  in  fact,  it  could  rea- 
sonably be  described  as  brisk.  Paper  box  makers  are 
buying  freely  and  appear  to  be  concerned  over  their  board 
supply  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  quotations  by  many 
mills  due  to  coal  scarcity.  Jobbers  carrying  board  in 
stock  in  New  York  are  realizing  attractive  prices,  sales  of 
plain  chip  board  at  $1'7..50  a  ton  and  higher  having  been 
recorded,  and  of  news  board  at  $50.  Such  mill  quotations 
as  are  available  range  around  $45  a  ton  on  plain  chip  and 
$47.50  on  news  board  f.o.b.  New  York. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  There  is  a  steady  tone  to  prices 
on  mechanical  pulp,  and  reports  to  the  effect  that  quota- 
tions on  ground  wood  in  Canada  have  stiffened  have  tend- 
ed to  increase  the  firmness  of  the  market  here.  Grinders 
in  the  States  seem  to  be  having  no  difficulty  selling  the 
great  bulk  of  spruce  pulp  offered  at  about  $30,  or  a  dollar 
or  two  per  ton  higher,  f.o.b.  producing  mills,  which  means 
consumers  are  paying  close  to  $40  oij  an  average  delivered 
for  ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment.  With  the  news- 
print industry  as  active  as  it  is,  members  of  the  pulp  trade 
profess  to  foresee  higher  prices  for  ground  wood,  and  talk 
quite  bullishly  regarding  the  outlook. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  The  market  for  chemical  wood 
pulp  is  firm.  There  is  a  steady  demand  from  consuming- 
sources  which  probably  exceeds  the  tonnage  in  which 
paper  makers  ordinarily  buy  in  midsummer,  and  quota- 
tions evince  a  decidedly  upward  tendency.  No  changes 
of  note  have  actually  developed  and  conservative  opinion 
is  that  there  will  hardly  be  any  momentous  changes  in 
pulp  values  during  August,  but. a  majority  confidently  look 
for  higher  market  levels  next  month.  Importers  say  that 
matters  are  shaping  up  in  primary  pulp  markets  where 
they  are  compelled  to  meet  higher  prices  named  by  pro- 
ducers in  Scandinavian  and  other  European  countries,  and 
that,  moreover,  less  pulp  is  being  offered  from  these  sour- 
ces than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  months,  thus  indi- 
cating that  foreign  producers  are  regaining  some  of  their 
old  markets  which  for  quite  a  time  absorbed  little  pulp. 

RAGS.  —  The  papermaking  rag  market  displays  a 
firmness  of  tone  which  is  somewhat  exceptional  for  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  principal  reason  for  this  firm- 
ness is  that  roofing  rags  are  moving  in  a  very  consistent 
manner  and  in  comparatively  large  amounts.  With  roof- 
ing paper  mills  buying  rags  freely,  packers  and  dealers 
are  readily  disposing  of  their  bulky  grades  and  conse- 
quently are  enabled  to  hold  the  better  qualities  at  higher 
prices. 

About  1.30  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  is  still  the 
market  value  of  No.  1  roofing  stock,  with  No.  2  packing 
.selling  at  around  1.15c.  at  dealers'  shipping  points.  In 
the   West   higher  prices   are   reported  prevailing,  it   being 
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said  that  dealers  in  tli.it  i>art  i)f  tlic  cnuiitry  are  securing 
1.50  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  roofing;  rajj;s.  New  cuttings 
are  firm  and  tending  upward.  Most  dealers  in  New  York 
now  want  close  to  1 1  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  white  .shirt 
cuttings,  and  new  light  silesias  are  quoted  to  mills  at  O.7.") 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  fancy  shirt  cuttings  of 
hicachable  (piality  at  (5  cents,  unbleached  muslins  at  10 
cents,  white  lawns  at  O.?.")  cents  and  wasliablcs  of  No.  1 
grade  at  4  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Nearly  all  kinds  of  old  pajier  are 
firm  in  price  and  are  moving  toward  mills  in  good  amounts. 
Low  grades  arc  probably  in  rclativelj-  better  call  than 
high  qualities,  and  sales  of  No.  1  mixed  paper  are  reported 
at  7'}  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b..  New  York,  and  of 
folded  newspapers  at  80  cents.  Even  these  figures  are 
said  to  have  been  exceeded  in  some  cases.  Old  magazines 
are  in  steady  demand  and  strong  in  price,  and  New  York 
dealers  are  said  to  be  refusing  orders  for  No.  1  heavy 
books  and  magazines  at  prices  which  figure  out  less  than 
1.9.5  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  while  mixed  books  are 
held  to  be  worth  around  1.(>.'5  cents.  Shavings  show  little 
change  but  prices  are  marked  by  steadiness,  with  No.  1 
soft  white  shavings  quoted  at  3. .50  cents  a  pound  at  dealers' 
shipping  points,  and  No.  I  hard  white  shavings  at  from 
3.75  cents  upward,  depending  on  the  packing.  Ledger 
stock  is  firm  at  2  to  2.15  cents  a  pound,  and  old  kraft 
paper  at  1.P5  to  2  cents  for  No.  1  packing. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Prices  on  old  rope 
continue  rather  easy,  and  paper  mills  are  reported  paying 
only  about  5.75  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for  No. 
1  manila  rope  of  domestic  origin,  with  some  buying  talked 
of  at  below  this  price  basis.  Mixed  strings  are  selling  at 
85  to  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds  New  York,  and  sisal 
strings  at  about  1.25  cents.  Old  bagging  is  quiet  though 
shipments  to  roofing  paper  mills  are  of  fair  size.  No.  1 
scrap  is  quoted  at  an  average  of  1.10  cents  per  pound  at 
shipping  points  and  roofing  bagging  at  around  90  cents 
a  hundred  pounds. 


U.  S.  PAPER  TARIFF 

Commenting  on  the  United  States  pulp  and  paper 
tariff  policy,  the  Boston  News  Bureau  airs  the  follow- 
ing interesting  view: 

' '  The  failure  to  protect  newsprint,  however,  is  going 
to  mean  the  passing  of  the  iudustrj'-  in  the  United 
States.  In  Canada,  one  need  not  buy  woodlands  in 
fee,  the  tiniber  rights  alone  may  be  purchased  cheaply 
from  the  Government.  One  need  not  buy  his  water- 
powers,  because  the  provincial  government  will  grant 
a  99-year  lease  for  the  annual  charge  of  10  cents  per 
horsepower,  or  thereabouts.  Taxes  and  wages  are  less 
costly  to  enterprising  capital.  And,  finally,  there  is 
no  Sherman  law  to  prevent  co-operating  for  efficiency. 

' '  This  last  point  is  one  which  will  first  penetrate  the 
opening  left  by  removing  the  newsprint  duty.  The 
moment  Canadian  production  of  newsprint  becomes 
large  enough  to  supply  50  per  cent,  of  the  needs  of  the 
LTnited  States,  it  will  first  drive  American  production 
out  of  the  field  by  cutting  prices  and  then  make  the 
price  'jump  over  the  moon,"  as  one  man  put  it. 

"Duty-free  newsprint  means  the  passing  of  the 
United  States  industr,y  to  Canada,  to  take  advantage 
of  better  conditions.  International  Paper,  for  instance, 
has  .just  completed  the  most  modern  mill  in  the  world 
at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  its  capacity  of  240  tons  a  day 
is  about  20  per  cent,  of  International  Paper's  total." 

Because  your  fellow-man  doesn't  agree  with  you  is 
no  sign  you  are  all  wrong. 


HANS     I.AGERLOEF.  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MAI  RICE  LONDON,  Secretary 
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SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FOR 

Finnish  Cellulose  Association 

Helsingfors,  Finland 

AND 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union 

Helsingfors,  Finland 
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-•»T«  .  1        •<-l-»/-»    W//-v/^/4  cm/ifl  Englisli   River,   District   of   Kt-nora,  SjOif)   square   miles. 

Wltn     ine      VV  UOUOlllCll  Nagagami   Pulp  and  TiinlH-r   Limit.  District  of  Algoma. 

REPORT  OF  ONTARIO  LANDS  AND  FORESTS  -^''«^0  '^l"";^-  f^'>^.- 

jvijxv/ivj.    v^i    v^  I.ong  I.;ikc  Limit.  District  ot    I  liundcr  Bay,  .i.^OO  square 

The    report   of    tlie    Hon.    Bcniali    Bowman,    .Minister    of  '"'*;■';'■.                                                       iv  ^  •  *     f  ti       a       n 

1  iR    riiioii   '"    '       „     ,       ,^                     .   ,>   1      ■       I         I Nipijion  Pulp  and  Pine  Limit.  District  ot    1  liunder  Bav. 

Land.s  and   Forests  of  the   Province  of   Ontario,  lias   been  ^   ^^J   -            ^|^.j^^ 

received.     It  covers  the  year  ending  Ooctol.er  .'iLst.   1921  '"  ^^       '  ,„di,es   appear   in   extenso  the   agreements   as  to 

and  the   Minister  states  that  the  year  under   review      may  ^^^^^^  ^M.^^  ^^^^  the  agreement  with  E.  W     Backus  et  al., 

well  be  regarded  as  the  most  successful  m  the  '"^^tory  of  ^^^^.               ^,,^    j^j^    agreement,    leasing    the    White    Dog 

the     Province  so  far  as  the  Department     of   Lands     and  &                       ■          i,-               j         ^   •    ■          t 

tne     rroMiict  so   ic..    q     .,             i            ....                    *     •„  Rapids  on  the  Winnipeg  River,  and  containing  clauses  as 

Forests  is  concerned,  from  the  viewpoint  ot  movements  m  ,         ,       .  ,.     ..          j          v*-               *            •.-          t       u         a 

roresis  is  i,uin.>-ii»..^,                                r  ^j,  j.^),.  „j  hunts  and  conditions  as  to  erection  ot  mills  and 

land   transactions    (when   the   War    conditions    and    recon-  ,,,,,j,yf^^,jyj.^. 

sturction    period    subsequent   thereto   are    considered)    and  \^^f^^^.^^\^  ^^^i^l  p^^^j  s„^^^y^  Appendix  t8.  Report 

in  timber  operations  and  of  revenue  results.  ^^^   Forestrv   Branch,  carried   on   from   Sioux    Lookout,  the 

The    revenue    from    sale    and   lease    of    lands    and    water  • 

xiie    riitiiin-    i.viu  report  says: — 

nower  rentals  was  the  largest  in  twenty  years  amounting  '.          ■    '         a    t         ^           v^■          in         i            t        a 

power   riiiinio   »ao   i,             g                          .    .  1' lying  and    forest   conditions    having   thus    been    found 

to  over  !t'_l.),0(JU.  suitable,  and   as  the   separation   of  timber   tvjies   and   non- 

The  total  revenue  from  all  .sources  was  $1.,0;$.5.71.7.  more  po„„,„,rc.ial   areas   was  all   the   information   r'equired  over  a 

than  a  million  over  the  previous  year.  large    area,    tvping    on    this    basis    was    commenced    about 

Woods  and  forests  brought   in   a   revenue  of  .$:J.7(i;i,l  tO.  j^^^^^   ^^^^^    and"  carried  on  during  the  remainder  of  June  and 

as  follows: —  July.      Weather   conditions   were   ideal   for   flying,   so   that 

Bonus !fl,.j.5.5,7/U.  ).^  jj^.  y\ugug(;  2nd,  the  mapping  of  some  fifty  thousand  square 

Timber   Dues 1,921,356.9.j  miles  was  completed  to  show  the  following  ty))es: — 

(Iround   Rent 99,21.5.12  ^j^   Coniferous  stands,  75  jier  cent,  of  better  coniferous 

Transfer    Fees 5.810.00  species; 

Fire    Protection 181.257.72  (2)   Mixed  stands,  less  than  75  per  cent  hardwood ; 

(3)    Burned-over  areas  partially   restocking." 

$3,763,44.0.48  Further,  having  completed  bv  August  2nd,  work  wliich 

The  total  disbursement,  less  certain  sums  for  civil  gov-  ^.^^  expected  to  take  the  whole  season,  additional  work  was 

eminent    was    $2,029,453,      of    which    Fire    ranging      was  undertaken  to  show  age  and  size  of  the  three  types  given 

.$547,474,    Forest    ranging      and    Measurement      $339,428,  above.      The    .season's"     work    residted      in    iiiap"ping      ap- 

Reforestation   $83,372,   Clearing   fire   hazards   and    Kapus-  proximatelv    10,000   .square   miles   to   show    the   three   com- 

kasing  lands   $14,78(5,   making  a   total   for   protection   and  position  types  and  four  size  classes, 

forestation   of   nearly   a   million    dollars.      The   report   has  (j)  Mature  .stands  (75  per  cent  at  least  commercial.) 

this  to  say  with  reference  to  pulpwood  and  concessions:—  (9)  Pole  stands  (not  over  25  per  cent  commercial  sizes.) 

••Pulimood — The  upward  trend  of  pulpwood  induced  by  (3)  Sajding  growth   (no  commercial  sizes.) 

tlie   constant    and    .sustained   market   during   the    war,   con-  (j,^    Rei)roduction    (not  over  3   feet  high.) 

tinned   throughout      1919,  and   resulted      in   unprecedented  Results  were  checked  by   landings  and  the   report  -says: 

operations  in   the  bush,   there   being   no   less   than    928.185  "Results    in    this    connection    were    extremely    gratifying, 

cords,  cut  from  Crown  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  a„d  ,„  twenty-one  landings,  a  total  for  the  season,  includ- 

the  31st  October,  1921.  or  ()21,489  cords  in  excess  of  that  jng  thirteen  where  sample  plots  were  taken,  no  single  ca.se 

taken  the  previous  year.  occurred    in    whicli    the    aerial    classification    differed    ma- 

"A  decided  lull  in  the  pulpwood   business,  however,  set  terially  from  conditions  as  actually  found  on  the  ground.  " 

in  before  the  large   stock  could    be   marketed,  and  the   in-  Evidently    aerial    surveying    is    proving    .1    verv    useful 

dustry   has   been   most   adversely    affected;    the   outlook    at  factor  in  forest  work. 

present    for    an    early    return      to    conditions    Mppro.icbing  Tlie  rejiort  also  includes  details  of  the  Algoncpiin.  (Jeor- 

tliose  of  a  few  years  ago  are  not  the  brightest.  oian  Bay  and  Trent  forest  surveys,  showing  jirojiortion  of 

The  general   declining  market   for   Ontario   pulp    in   the  cleared  land  and  forest  and  the  composition  of  the  .stands. 

United  States  has  been  accentuated  by  the  European   im-  The  whole  report  covers  292  pages. 

portations,   particularly    from   Germany   and    Scandinavian  

countries,  the  rate  of  exchange  working  to  the  serious  dis-  SAYS  WOOD  BY  WEIGHT?  WON'T  WORK 
advantage  of  American  producers  in  Ontario.     The  restric- 
tions thus   imposed   upon   our   ))ulp   and   pa|)er   are   for  the  Montreal,   August    3rd,    1922. 
time   keenly   felt.      The    Kapuskasing      limit   is   not      being  Editor,   I'lilj)  and  Paper  Magazine. 

worked  this  year  owing  to  the  market  conditions,  and  while  In  reading  your  article  on  "Wood-eord  vs  Weight"  bv 
during  the  season  of  1920  the  English  River  Concession  B.  T.  .McBain  I  differ  with  him  as  to  ideas  about  wood 
was  sold,  and  Nipigon,  Nagagami  and  Long  Lake  were  dis-  being  sold  by  weight  instead  of  by  the  cord.  By  measure- 
posed  of  during  the  past  year,  there  is  apparently  no  ment  is  most  decidedly  the  better  and  more  honest  way.  In 
prospect  of  an  immediate  development.  Efforts.  1  under-  our  youthful  days  in  this  old  Province,  ves,  and  the 
stand,  arc  being  made  towards  bringing  about  legislation  neighboring  one.  when  we  burnt  wood  instead  of  coal,  the 
in  the  L'nited  States  for  a  correction  in  the  tariff  laws  to  purchaser  saw  to  it  that  that  the  wood  was  laid  evenlii  and 
stabilize  exciiange  and  any  measure  leading  to  this  end  solid,  "no  holes  in  the  pile".  There  are  some  things  left  of 
would  benefit  the  producers  and  proportionately  enhance  the  "good  old  times"  and  that  is  one  of  them.  We  old 
the  demand.  With  a  gradual  consumption  of  the  some-  Canadians  of  this  Banner  Province  know  the  reason  of 
what  abnormal  stocks  of  pulp  and  jiapcr  now  held  will  things,  es]>eeially  as  to  Forests  and  Wood, 
come,  it  is  hoped,  a  further  call  for  the  raw  material  and  I  am  selling  puli)wood  .ind  know  that  the  weiniit  iiro- 
then  there  will  be  a  resumption  of  the  industry  and  trade.  jjosition  wouldn't  work. 

Pulpwood   agreements,  covering  important  areas,  to  the  Yours  truly, 

number  of  four,  were  entered  into,  as  follows: —  CHAS.  S.  ,1.   PHILLIPS 
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VALVES  -  FITTINGS  -  SPECIALS. 


A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

'The  t;iroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  vei'y  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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EDITORIAL 


LET'S   ri.llE   A   BONFIRE! 

Couie  on,  let's  burn  it  nil  up  !  There's  wood  enough  for 
a  dandy  fire.  All  over  the  Dominion  tliere  are  acres  of 
slash,  left  by  careless,  thoughtless  lumbering.  There  are 
also  large  areas  where  the  bud-worm  and  windfall  killed 
trees  lie  on  the  ground,  making  a  tangle  of  debris  that 
will  prevent  the  fire  fighter  from  making  headway.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  build  too  big  a  campfire  and  leave  it 
burning;  or  we  can  throw  down  a  burning  match;  or  throw 
a  cigar  stub  or  cigarette  butt  from  the  railway  train,  or 
motor;  or  burn  brush  on  a  clearing,  close  to  the  timber; 
or  use  locomotives  or  saw  mill  engines  without  good  spark 
arrestors.  It's  a  cinch  to  start  a  forest  fire,  and  gee !  what 
a  fine  blaze  it  makes. 

Of  course  it  will  probably  burn  some  nice  big  trees  too, 
but  what  do  we  care?  We  don't  have  to  hunt  and  fish  in 
the  woods;  we  can  go  to  the  ocean,  or  on  the  big  rivers.  In 
fact  if  we  get  rid  of  the  woods,  the  fur  animals  will  have 
to  go  somewhere  else.  Some  calamity  howlers  say  that 
civilization  is  built  of  wood  and  that  Canadian  industry 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  forest.  That's  all  poppy- 
cock. We  don't  need  wood  for  houses,  this  is  the  age  of 
steel  and  concrete — and  let  the  baby  wear  a  head-guard 
so  he  won't  crack  his  skull  on  the  cement  floor.  We  shall 
not  need  axe  handles  as  there  will  not  be  any  wood  to  cut. 
And  no  more  splinters-^-won't  that  be  fine!  We  can  slide 
down  the  aluminum  ladder  without  danger  to  our  breeches. 

When  we  go  fishing  on  the  ocean  we  can  sail  a  steel  or 
concrete  boat — they  sink  better  than  wooden  ones.  The 
fisherman  need  not  bother  about  barrels,  tubs  or  bo.xes  to 
ship  his  fish  in.  He  can  eat  what  he  wants  and  use  the 
rest  to  fertilize  his  garden. 

And  then  come  the  books  and  papers.  Why  should  we 
have  them.^  They  just  occupy  time  that  might  be  em- 
ployed in  sleeping  or  other  useful  work.  Newspapers  use 
up  lots  of  wood,  so  the  best  way  to  kill  them  off  is  to  burn 
the  trees;  or  ship  them  out  of  this  country — anything  to 
get  rid  of  them.  We  are  doing  pretty  well  at  it,  however. 
In  one  Province  we  burned  over  a  million  acres  last  year, 
and  nearly  as  much  already  this  year.  Other  provinces 
are  doing  as  much  or  better.  At  this  rate  it  will  not  take 
long  to  get  rid  of  the  ugly  green  things  the  poets  talk 
about  and  the  artists  make  pictures  of.  The  idea  of  letting 
t-he  trees  keep  the  water  from  running  back  to  the  sea. 
and  taking  the  warm  brown  earth  along  with  it!  Isn't  it 
lots  nicer  to  see  a  tumbling  torrent  in  spring  and  the  nice 
smooth  rocks  on  the  bottom  in  summer?  Even  if  the 
cattle  do  go  thirsty,  we  have  enough  milk  canned;  or  the 


fields  dry  up  and  crops  f.iil,  we  can  buy  less  (we'll  have 
to)  ;  or  the  factories  shut  down  for  lack  of  jjower,  wc 
can  rest;  or  the  stock  of  lumber  for  houses  fail,  we  can 
find  a  cave  some  place. 

And  the  Lord  seems  with  us  in  our  dt'structioii  of  tiie 
forest.  He  sends  the  spruce  budworin.  the  larcli  saw  fly, 
the  borers,  fungi,  lightning,  and  wind.  Don't  give  it  up! 
We  can  have  Canada  as  bare  as  a  billiard  ball  in  another 
generation  if  we  only  keep  on  burning  and  exporting  our 
trees.  There  will  not  be  so  many  jobs — nor  so  many  to 
do  our  work  and  buy  our  goods.  Consequently,  with  less 
work  there  will  be  more  rest.  Oh,  happy  thought.  What  if 
we  don't  get  enough  to  eat.  there  is  still  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  water  and  earth.  The  elements  present  therein 
are  only  re^ranged  to  make  human  bodies.  Perhaps  some 
genius  will  perfect  a  new  mutatory  apparatus  in  jjlace  of 
our   antiquated   alimentary   and   respiratory   systems. 

So  down  with  the  trees  ! 


SIZES   OF  PAPER 


One  of  the  most  puzzling  jjhases  of  the  paper  trade  is 
the  ridiculously  and  unnecessarily  lara;e  number  of  sizes 
of  paper  with  special  names.  Not  only  are  thev  too  many, 
but  thev  are  ambiguous,  indefinite  and  mi.sleading.  Dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  trade  have  chosen  the  same  name 
for  different  sizes  or  different  names  for  the  same  size. 
It  has  sot  so  bad  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  name 
we  use  bv  the  size  we  want.     Then  why  use  the  name  at  all  ? 

Fortunately  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  this  direction, 
but  it  will  take  time  to  convert  the  world.  It  is  an  inter- 
national matter  but  Great  Britain  is  agitating  for  one  type 
ror  more)  of  numerical  system,  while  we  successors  of  the 
Indians  are  discussing  the  good  points  of  several  others. 
Tf  F.no-land  adopted  one  such  system,  the  United  States  a 
«ennnd  ?nd  the  Canada  a  third,  with  Scandinavian  and 
•-HiPr  continental  countries  ffoinor  their  way  with  metric 
units  wo  shall  ,oon  be  talking  numbers  in  about  five  dif- 
fpr.-nt  languages. 

WIiv  not  have  a  joint  international  committee  to 
^trp.Vhten  the  matter  out,  say.  on  the  pound  and  inch  basis 
^•-d  the  a-ram  and  centimeter  basis,  with  standard  conver- 
sion factors.  The  first  step  will  be  to  make  1.000  .sheets 
the  standard  package,  instead  of  the  several  different 
reams  in  use  now. 

Ineident.al]y.  we  trust  our  readers  will  study  the  list  of 
.<-;-^.c  nf  naner  on  another  page  and  send  in  corrections  to 
the  Editor  as  soon  as  possible. 
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tilt:  assembly.      Tliis  lias   beci)   tried  by  tbi-    IVchnical  Sec- 
tion of  thi-   Pulp  and    I'aptr   Association  with   marked  sue- 
Last   week   we   referred    to   the   statement    issued   by   the       ^...^^^ 

Minister  of  Finance  relative  to  the  Government  loan  opera-  

tions   and,  in  commentinji  editorially  thereon,  we  expressed  xhe    Canadian    i)aper   industry   has   lost   .i    fine.    tliniii;h 

unqualified  approval  of  the  conversion  scheme  announced  ^„|pt  figure  in  the  death  ol  Mr.  .losei>h  l-Ord  of  Port 
therein.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  be  found  the  offi-  „euf,  P.  Q. 
cial  advertisement  of  the  scheme  in  question,  and.  from  a 
perusual  of  this,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  holders 
of  the  Canadian  Government  war  loan  bonds,  about  to 
mature  on  the  1st  of  December  next,  have  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  reinvestment  open  to  them. 

For  the  ordinary  investor,  the  first  thing  to  be  sought 
in  an  investment  is  that  it  .should  be  absolutely  safe.    The 


I 


BRITISH    FORESTER    (OMIXG 


In 


view   of   the   extensive      reforestation      })rogr;mi    now 

being  carried  out  in  Great  Britain,  the  visit  to  Canada  of 

Mr.  R.  G.  Broadwood,  M.C..  B.Sc,  lecturer  on  forestry  in 

Edinburgh  University,  is  very  timely.  Mr.  Broadwood,  is, 

onlv  people  who,  without  an  uneasy  mind,  can  afford  to      heartily  welcome  to  this  country,  where  he  will  he  given, 

o-o  in  for  speculation  and  take  the  risks  attendant  on  spec-      ^.^  ^^p   g^^g^   every  facility  to   study     Canadian   Forestry 


ulative  enterprises,  are  the  really  rich,  and  the  really 
rich  are  relatively  few  in  number.  The  rest  of  us— the 
jrreat  majority— whose  means  are  moderate,  must,  if  we 
are  wise,  make  it  a  shir  qua  non  of  our  investments  that 
they  be  absolutely  secure.  And  it  would  be  difficult,  any- 
where in  the  world  today,  to  find  more  absolute  security 
than  that  offered  by  the  bonds  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  absolute  security  they  offer, 
the  bonds  which  the  holders  of  those  about  to  mature  can 
exchanse  for  the  latter  carry  the  same  high  rate  of  in- 
terest, namelv  .514  per  cent.,  and  are  either  for  five  years, 
maturmff  in  1927.  or  for  ten  years,  maturing  in  19.S2.  as 
the  bondholder  mav  prefer.  Without  hesitation,  we  say 
tV,.if  we  know  of  no  other  investment,  takina:  so  hisrh  a 
^-nnk.  th.nt  combines,  to  the  same  extent,  unimpeachable 
cnn.irH.'  with  liberal  interest.  Moreover,  as  we  pointed 
o■l^^  l.TJt  we^k.  a  further  substantial  advantage  to  the  bond- 
h^^Anr  who  takes  advantaee  of  .this  conversion  scheme  is 
t>iat  he  will  receive  a  bonus  of  one  month's  interest 


methods.  The  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  are  spending  con- 
siderable sums  in  this  direction,  while  some  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies,  notably  Laurentide,  are  leaders  in 
the  work  of  reforestation. 

Mr.  Broadwood  is  here  at  his  own  expense  to  get  first 
hand  information  as  to  what  we  are  doing,  with  a  view  of 
conducting  a  party  of  forestry  students  from  his  Univer- 
sity to  Canada  early  next  year.  According  to  an  inter- 
view, he  is  of  opinion  that  students  in  their  last  year  would 
find  more  advantages  to  visit  Canada  than  to  go  to  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  India,  which  had  been  the 
practice  heretofore.  While  Canada  has  made  great  strides 
in  forestry,  we  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Broadwood  is  a  little 
outside  the  mark  when  he  states  that:  "Canada  easily  tops 
the  world  in  this  line  of  work,  particularly  in  its  engineer- 
ing side."  Our  foresters  are  doing  magnificent  work,  and 
would  be  even  better  if  they  received  more  widespread  sup- 
port, but  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
respects   we  are   behind   Scandinavian   countries.      This   is 


The  nresent  offer  is  not  made  to  investors  generally,  but      notably  so  with  regard  to  forest  fire  protection,  some  log- 


onlv  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  about  to  mature.  Holders 
who  do  not  wish  to  reinvest  in  the  manner  open  to  them 
throuTh  the  conversion  scheme  will  be  paid  in  cash  on 
the  1st  of  December.  But  the  security  offered  to  them  is 
so  P-ilt  edeed  and  the  rate  of  interest  so  generous  that  we 
shall  be  very  greatly  surprised  if  the  great  bulk  of  the 
m^turinsr  loan  is  not  eaperly  renewed  by  those  who  have 
the   chance   offered  to  them. 


COBWEBS 

\  reader  of  the  Pnlv  and  Paver  Maqazine  wants  to 
know  how  to  estimate  the  cordage^of  floating  pulpwood. 
Where  is  the  Solon  who  can  do  it? 


There  is  considerable  satisfaction  in  reading  the  recom- 
mendations of  Dr.  Rnttan  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry, with  rcffard  to  the  Society's  meetings.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  the  program  include  an  open  discus- 
sion or  debate  on  some  subieet  of  common  interest,  in- 
troduced by  several  prominent  speakers  and  joined  in  by 


ging  methods,  and  forestry  training,  and  above  all,  in  that 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  counts  for  so  much  in 
preserving  forest  wealth.  Those  who  doubt  this  should 
read  the  reports  of  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  Mr.  G.  Piche, 
chief  forester  of  the  Province  of.  Quebec.  Both  are  keen 
observers,  and  their  reports  on  their  visits  to  Scandinavia 
make  it  clear  that  we  can  copy  with  advantage  some  of 
the  practices  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

At  the  same  time  students  from  the  old  country  will 
derive  great  benefit  from  visiting  the  Government  nur- 
series and  the  limits  of  forestry  departments  of  the  prin- 
cipal Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies.  It  is  mainly 
to  these  that  we  must  look  for  the  adoption  of  an  enlarged 
and  progressive  policy  in  the  direction  of  saving  our 
forests  from  being  "used  as  mines",  to  adopt  the  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson.  The  use  of  forest  resources 
without  a  thought  for  the  future  involves  the  ultimate  re- 
duction, if  not  the  entire  destruction  of  those  industries 
which  depend  upon  an  abundant  supply  of  pulpwood  and 
lumber. 
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A  Canadian  Source  of  China  Clay 


By  W.  M.  (iOODWlN 

Editor  Canadian  Miiiinu'  Joui'nal 


I'litil  ret-ent  vi'ai's  tiiere  has  been  in  Canada  no  eeo- 
nmnic  iirodnetion  of  China  clay,  and  deposits  of  the 
proper  i(uality  and  in  sufficient  qnantity  within  I'each 
of  adequate  transportation  facilities  have  been  disclosed 
only  during  tiie  hist  decade.  These  de])osits  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  lluberdeau,  Que.,  85  miles  north-west  from 
Montreal  by  railway,  or  70  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The 
property  at  present  being  developed  is  at  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway  extend- 
ing from  Montfort  Junction  on  the  main  line  to  Quebec, 
and  is  worked  by  the  Canadian  China  (^lay  Company. 

The  locality  in  which  tiie  Kaolin  occurs  was  examined 
in  liHG  and  "again  in  1918  by  Dr.  M.  K.  Wilson  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  wlios('  report  (Memoir  113 — Geology 
and  Mineral  Deposits  of  a  Part  of  Amherst  Township, 
Quebec)  describes  fully  the  geology  of  the  deposits  and 
di.scusses  their  oi'igin. 

Historical 

Kaolin,  or  China  clay,  was  first  reported  in  the  dis- 
trict in  1S95,  wlicn  a  sample  w-as  obtained  from  tlie 
bottom  of  a  well.  As  there  are  few  natural  outcrops  of 
rock  in  the  vicinity,  all  being  covered  by  a  thick  layer 
of  glacial  drift,  prospecting  is  expensive  and  develop- 
ment has  thus  been  retarded. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Canadian  Cliina  Clay  Company 
acquired  a  large  acreage  of  the  Kaolin-bearing  ground 
and  erected  a  washing  plant.  Several  thousand  tons  of 
China  clay  was  produced  under  the  original  management. 
The  management  was  changed  and  the  plant  altered, 
with  less  satisfactory  results.  Eighteen  months  ago  a 
third  management  was  inaugurated  and  the  operations 
since  then  have  been  consistent  and  effective  and  promise 
to  be  not  only  commercially  succes.sful,  but  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation   for  a  Canadian   China  clay  iiulustry. 

Geology 

The  deposits  of  China  cla.y  occur  in  a  quartzite  rock 
of  the  Grenville  series — the  oldest  series  of  rocks  known 
to  have  a  sedimentary  origin  and  consecjuently  one  of 
the  earliest  to  be  found  on  the  crust  of  the  earth.  This 
quartzite  was  originally  sandstone,  and  with  it  were  as- 
sociated beds  of  shale,  which  are  now  changed  to  garnet 
gneiss.  This  garnet  gneiss  occurs  in  an  irregular  way 
throughout  the  quartzite,  and  as  it  is  iron-bearing,  it 
introduces  material  that  contaminates  the  quartzite  and 
clay  with  ru.st.  But  there  are  zones  that  are  free  from 
the  influence  of  this  garnet  gneiss,  and  consequently 
free  from  iron.  The  dip  of  the  quartzite  is  vertical  or 
nearly  so. 

The  zone  in  which  the  kaolin  occurs  is  about  1, ()()() 
feet  wide,  and  is  known  to  extend,  north  and  south,  for 
a  distance  of  7,000  feet.  How  far  the  zone  extends  be- 
yond the  limit,  is  not  known.  Comparatively  little  .sur- 
face prospecting  has  been  done  to  disclose  what  lies  be- 
neath the  mantle  of  boulder  clay  that  effectually  covers 
the. ground.  The  clay-bearing  zone  is  enclosed  by  a  mass 
of  intrusive  granite,  younger  than  the  Grenville  series, 
which  provides  a  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
kaolin   deposits. 

Character  of  the  Deposits 

As  the  China  clay  occurs  in  veins  and  pockets  in  the 
quartzite  rock,  and  since  in  some  zones  it  actually  re- 
places the  particles  of  rock,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
have  been  brought  into  its  present  position  from  without. 


Tiie  quartzite  has  lieen  much  I'ohletl,  faulted  and  shat- 
tered, thus  providing  tiie  interstices  in  which  the  clay 
has  lodged.  There  is,  thus  far,  no  evidence  to  show  con- 
clusively W'hether  the  clay  was  concentrated  in  its  pres- 
ent position  from  rocks  that  at  one  time  covered  the 
present  surface,  whence  it  was  leached  by  .surface  agen- 
cies, or  whether  it  was  brought  up  from  below  by  mean* 
of  ascending  hot  .solutions.  The  proximity  of  the  larue 
mas.ses  of  intrusive  granite  tends  to  supi)ort  the  latter 
theory;  and  it  so,  the  chances  for  the  extension  of  the 
clay  deposits  to  great  depths  are  favourable.  A  dcsposit 
due  to  the  action  of  su|)ei'ficial  agencies  would  be  limited 
in  depth. 

Origin  of  the  Deposits 

The  China  cla\-  in  this  deiiosit  is  a.ssociated  with 
much-shattered  vertical  beds  of  quartzite  rock.  In  places 
there  are  veinlets  and  veins  of  pure  white  clay,  up  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  width;  but  the  bulk  of  the  clay  occurs 
in  admixture  with  particles  of  quartz,  or  filliing  little 
cavities  in  the  cpuirtziti!.  As  commercial  sources  of  clay, 
the  veins  are  too  small  to  woi'k  alone,  and  the  quartzite 
rock,  which  contains  on  an  average  11  per  cent,  of  clay, 
is  too  lean,  though  thei'c  is  a  tremendous  ipiantity  of  it 


The  Mill  Buildings 

available.  Hence  the  commercial  possibilities  at  present 
are  confined  to  areas  within  the  1,000  foot  zone  of 
quartzite  rock  where  the  proportion  of  clay  is  higher 
than  the  average. 

,  By  no  means  all  the  clay  pre-sent  in  this  zone  can  be 
classed  as  China.  The  larger  part  of  what  has  been 
exposed  up  to  the  present  is  stained  with  ii-on  and  must 
be  cla.ssed  as  fire  clay.  Fortunately  this  fire  cla.y  has 
l)roved  to  be  an  excellent  material  for  saggars, — a  re- 
(luirement  rather  hard  to  fill.  When  washed,  it  provides 
a  buff-coloured  clay,  suitable  for  certain  purpo.ses. 

A  map  now  available,  shows  the  lenses  of  China 
clay  and  of  fire  clay  disclo.sed  in  the  .small  part  of  the 
zone  examined  up  to  the  prcjsent.  The  two  lenses  of  China 
clay,  only  one  of  which  has  as  yet  been  delineated  with 
an.y  precision,  are  enclo.sed  within  fire  clay,  all  of  which 
carries  about  40  per  cent,  clay,  the  remainder  being 
quartz.  This  zone  of  clay,  from  100  to  200  feet  in  width, 
is  enclosed  within  pure,  white  quartzite  carrying  about 
11  per  cent,  of  clay,  as  mentioned. 

Size  of  the  Deposits 

Formerly  the  clay  was  won  entirely  from  open  cuts 
and  i)its.  Now,  mining  nu'thods  have  been  resorted  to, 
and  have  proved  comijletely  .sati.sfactor3\     One  lense  of 
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Cliiiia  clay  has  been  developed  so  far  by  this  means,  as 
shown  on  the  plan.  The  shaft  is  100  feet  deep,  and  the 
drifts  have  disclosed  a  lense  200  feet  by  60  feet.  Tlu' 
lense  to  the  south  has  been  developed  only  by  an  upen 
eut,  and  eonseijuently  is  not  so  well  defined.  In  the  one 
lense  tliere  is  now  ileveloped,  between  the  surface  and 
the  first  level,  25,000  tons  of  China,  exclusive  of  the 
quartz  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  production  from 
this  lense  to  date  has  been  7,000  tons. 

Of  fire  clay,  800,000  tons  liave  been  developed.  A 
large  tpiantity  is  still  available  by  open  cut  methods. 
10,000  tons  of  fire  cla^-  lias  been  shii)ped  to  date. 

For  making  saggars,  tlie  natural  mixture  of  clay  atiil 
([uart/.  is  used.  Of  this  material  tiiere  is  available,  ;il)nvc 
the  100  foot  level,  over  a  million  tons. 

What  more  extensive  ex])l()ration  will  di.sclo.se  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  predict.  But  the  |)i-oved  value  of  the 
small  portion  of  the  zone  already  examined  .suggests 
that  here  may  lie  sufficient  clay  of  various  qualities  to 
provide  not  only  for  the  needs  of  Eastern  Canada,  Imt 
for  a  substantial  export  trade. 

Plant 

The  process  of  preparing  the  crude  China  clay  for 
market  is  simple,  as  is  the  plant  required.  After  being 
loosened  with  dynamite,  the  crude  clay  is  trammed  to 
the  shaft  and  hoisted  to  the  surface.  Subsequent  oper- 
ations are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  flow-sheet. 

The  whole  process  of  ore-dressing  in  this  case  consists 
in  separating  the  clay  from  the  grains  of  quartz  and 
from  stray  chips.  The  ore  is  so  friable  that  a  log  washer 
is  sufficient  to  disintegrate  it  thoroughly.  A  large  part 
of  the  quartz,  as  coarse  sand,  is  shovelled  out  from  the 


washer,  'rin-  flow  of  water  carries  fine  .sand  with  the 
clay  through  twn  long  series  of  troughs,  each  series  being 
about  500  feet  in  length,  where  even  the  finest  sand  has 
a  chance  to  settle  out.  The  clay-bearing  water  is  now 
run  thrtnigli  a  revolving  screen  to  remove  chips,  and  then 
into  large  settling  tanks,  which  are  filled  in  successi(ni. 
Hei-c  the  liiiuid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  2-1  hours  or  more, 
by  which  time  the  supernatant  liquid  is  clear  and  is  de- 
canted to  return  to  the  circuit. 

The  thickened  pulp  in  the  bottom  of  the  settling  tank, 
called  "clay  slip",  is  now  pumped  at  100  pounds  i)res- 
surc  through  filter  pres.ses,  the  filtered  water  being  re- 
tui'iied  to  the  circuit.  The  filter  cakes,  containing  al)Out 
25  iier  cent,  moisture,  are  placed  on  racks  and  wheeletl 
in  car  loads  into  a  drying  tunnel,  through  which  is  blown 
a  stream  of  air  heated  by  steam  coils.  When  thoroughly 
di'y,  the  filter  cake  is  broken  to  lum])s  and  elevated  to  a 
lar-ge  .storage  bin,  ready  for  market. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is  10  tons  of  washed 
clay  ])er  day  of  18  liours. 

Preparation  is  being  made  to  alter  this  flow-sheet  with 
a  view  of  economising  labour  and  jiower  and  increasing 
the  output.  A  sand  pump  will  be  installed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  to  elevate  the  crude  ore,  with  the  mine 
water,  to  the  surface.  This  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  log  washer.  The  pulp  thus  elevated  will  be  passed 
through  cone  classifiers,  which  will  eliminate  not  only 
the  coar.se  sand  now  taken  from  the  log  washer,  but  a 
large  i)art  of  the  finer  sand  now  caught  in  the  settling 
troughs. 

Quality  of  the  China  Clay 

A  typical  analysis  of  the  China  clay  is  as  follows : 

Silica       .  .    ! .' .    . .     47.50  p.c. 

Iron  Oxide 1.0(i 
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Alumiiui       3G.98 

Lime        0.23 

Magnesia      (trace) 

Loss  on  ignition      14.10 

Pota.sli     O.U) 

Soda        0.18 

100.1^4   ]).(■. 

It  is  oi'  a  pure  wliiti'  enlour.  and  its  content  of  iron  is 
less  than  that  of  the  best  Cornish  elay  inii)orted  into 
Canada.  Its  eontent  of  grit  is  unusually  low,  being  aliont 
0.08  per  cent,  iu  the  form  of  fine  pai'tii-les  of  iiuait/ 
not  over  0.05  mm.  iu  size. 

This  elay  is  eomi)etiug  favmirably  now  with  some  of 
the  best  imported  Cornish  elay,  the  standard  in  the 
Ignited  States,  as  in  Britain.  Kor  eertain  purposes  the 
Huberdeau  elay  is  superior  to  that  brought  from  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  on  tiiis  arcount  that  its  i)reseiit  market  is 
n\ailable._ 

Fire  Clay 

From  the  parts  of  the  deposit  stained  with  iron  oxide 
a  buff  or  eream-eoloured  washed  elay  eau  be  produeed, 
whieh  has  a  limited  use  in  eommeree.  At  present  none 
of  this  is  separated,  the  natural  mixture  of  elay  and 
quartz  being  sold  as  saggar  elay. 

Saggar  Clay 

A  notable  feature  of  the  deposits  at  present  is  the 
very»large  amount  of  fire  elay  available  for  making  sag- 
gars and  its  excellent  quality  for  this  purpose.  A  Can- 
adian plant  has  been  using  this  material,  in  its  natural 
state  as  shipped  from  the  mine,  for  some  time,  and  finds 
that  its  saggars  last  much  longer  than  thosse  from  im- 
ported material.  If,  by  judicious  admixture  with  other 
clays,  such  favourable  results  can  be  generally  obtained 
in  ceramic  plants  using  saggars,  a  verj^  wide  market  will 
be  opened  for  Huberdeau  saggar  clay. 

Quartzite 

The  quantity  of  pure  quartzite  available  in  the  Huber- 
deau deposits  is  very  large.     From  the  crude  rock  the 
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Filter  Presses  and  Filter  Cakes 

China  elay  eau  be  readily  removed  by  washing  and  re- 
covered. While  it  does  not  pay  to  treat  the  rock  for  the 
11  per  cent,  of  elay  that  is  in  it,  if  there  were  a  market 
for  the  resulting  pure  silica  as  well,  it  might  pay  hand- 
somely. In  such  a  case,  it  would  pay  best  to  ship  the 
crude  rock  from  Huberdeau  and  treat  it  at  the  glass 
works  or  other  point  at  which  the  silica  w^as  to  be  used. 
At  present  there  is  no  such  market  in  sight. 


The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  to  him 
of  tho.se  in  charge  of  the  operations  of  the  C'anadian 
China  Clay  Company.  The  manager  is  Mr.  Alexander 
11.  Smith,  whose  experience  while  tunneling  in  "The 
Uliiff",  Belgium,  now  stands  him  in  good  stead  when 
mining  the  jjeeuliar  clayey  ore  at  Huberdeau.  The  local 
superintendent  is  Mr.  S.  N.  Tremblay,  who  is  quite 
widely  known  in  the  bush-whacking  fraternity,  and  has 
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Filter   Cake   at   Exit   of  Drying   Tunnel 

now  succumbed  to  the  inducements  of  life  as  a  miner. 
These  two  Canadian  engineers  bid  fair  to  retrieve  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  Canadian  China  Clay  Company, 
and  to  provide  in  the  midst  of  the  Laurentian  Highlands 
at  Huberdeau  an  additional  unit  for  the  ever-expanding 
mining  industry  of  Canada. 


T.  A   P.  P.  I.   MEETS   AT   EXPOSITION 

New  addition.s  are  being  made  daily  to  the  program  foi 
the  1922  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  as 
the  opening  date,  September  11th,  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  draws  nearer.  The  days  on  which  the 
various  chemical  and  allied  organizations  will  conduct  the 
speaking  program  for  the  benefit  of  visiting  chemical  folks, 
have  been  tentatively  arranged,  but  are  still  subject  to 
change.  The  official  opening  of  the  Exposition  will  take 
l>lace  on  Monday  evening.  The  speakers  will  include 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  general  counsel  for  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  who  will  talk  on  "The  Attitude  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  toward  Industrial  Alcohol  as  a  Conunodity  of  the 
American  Chemical  Industry".  Dr.  Charles  Hertv, 
president  of  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  and  General  Fries,  Chief  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  are  also  expected  to  speak. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  the  program  will  probably  be 
directed  by  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
of  the  United  States.  The  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  will  condm^t  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session,  the  program  already  having  been  com- 
pleted. Thursday  will  see  the  meeting  of  tiie  Technical 
I'hotographic  and  Microscopical  Society  to  which  all 
branches  of  the  chemical  industry  and  consuming  industries 
have  been  urged  to  attend.  The  program  for  the  session 
under  the  guidance  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  on 
Friday  Afternoon,  has  not  as  yet  been  completed.  Tlie 
symposium  on  standardization,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
widely  known  authorities  will  probably  be  Iield  Friday 
evening  or  Saturday  afternoon.  The  dinner  of  the  Sales- 
men's Association  of  tile  Chemical  Industry  at  which 
Herbert  Hoover  will  be  tlie  leading  speaker,  is  scheduled 
for  Wednesday  evening,  as  is  that  of  the  American  Society 
of  Chemical  Engineers. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  motion  picture  program, 
include  several  interesting  reels  added  this   week. 
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Where  Credit  Should  Slop 

The  aucieiit  feud  between  salesman  and  credit  man 
will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  wliolly  settled,  although 
there  is  really  not  tiie  slightest  reason  why  these  two 
members  of  the  business  team  should  not  get  along  hand- 
somely. But  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  objeet 
of  the  first  is  to  exi)aiid  Imsiness,  brushing  aside  all  ob- 
stai'les  while  the  other  must  see  to  it  that  business  is 
not  expanded  at  the  expense  of  sound  principles. 

When  the  salesman — every  salesman — learns  that  a 
sale  is  not  good  unless  the  bujer  is  good,  and  when  the 
credit  man  learns  what  hard  work  it  is  to  sell  goods,  and 
how  tough  it  is  to  have  a  really  good  moral  hazard  con- 
ilemned  as  unworthy,  maybe  there  will  be  less  fighting 
along  this  line. 

At  the  same  time,  perhaps  it  is  up  to  the  salesman 
to  see  to  it  that  he  can  conscientiously  commend  to  the 
credit  department  every  new  customer  he  digs  up.  He 
is  the  man  on  the  ground  and  in  the  field,  and  he  has 
the  first  and  best  opportunity  to  size  up  conditions  and 
circumtances  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  people  back  in  the 
office;  and  there  is  not  much  room  for  argument  on  the 
j)roposition  that  if  there  are  things  which  make  the  cre- 
dit risk  .seem  dubious,  the  house  should  be  told  of  them, 
at  the  very  least.  In  fact,  in  such  a  ease  the  sale  should 
not  be  made,  except  on  terms  which  pi'otect  the  house. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  case  of  a  young  paper  sales- 
man on  an  early  trip  out  into  a  tough  territory,  who 
turned  in  an  order  for  a  notoriously  bad  credit  ri.sk. 
The  shipment  was  held  up  until  his  return  from  the 
trip,  and  the  credit  man.  who  was  really  a  human  sort 
of  person,  was  talking  it  over  with  him,  in  order  to  find 
out  just  how  things  looked,  and  whether  the  house 
might  be  justified  in  taking  any  sort  of  chance. 

"How  did  this  outfit  strike  you  .' '"  he  injured.  "They 
used  to  be  bad  medicine,  and  so  far  as  we  know  they  are 
still.  Do  you  think  we  can  ship  on  the  usual  terms  in 
this  ease  ? ' ' 

"Well."  said  the  salesnum  jutliciou.sly  and  with  an 
air  of  wanting  to  lay  all  the  caixls  on  the  table,  "I  think 
that  maybe  they  might  pay." 

That  credit  man  has  never  tired  of  relating  this  inno- 
cent remark,  as  showing  the  way  the  salesman  typically 
looks  at  matters  of  credit.  It  is  his  jiet  story,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  a  classic. 

"As  if,"  he  always  concludes  after  the  laugh,  "as  if 
that  sort  of  estimate  of  a  buyer  would  ju.stify  any  credit 
whatever.  Why,  if  you  can  say  truthfully  that  a  cus- 
tomer might  not  pay.  there  is  room  for  hesitation,  much 
less  if  the  matter  is  the  other  way  around." 

It  is  perhaps  unfair,  at  that,  to  put  tliis  as  a  typical 
case,  for  it  can  hardly  be  considered  so.  Every  salesman 
of  experience  knows  that  if  his  customers  do  not  pay 
he  is  himself  bound  to  be  charged  up  with  the  loss, 
one  way  or  another;  and  he  knows  that- eventually  the 
man  whose  customers  jjrove  to  be  "n.g. "  from  the 
credit  .standpoint  is  regarded  as  "n.g."  as  a  .salesman, 
fairly  enough. 

But  the  point  which  is  most  worth  empliasiziiig  in 
connection  with  a  rather  surprising  in.stance  which  came 
up  not  long  ago  when  a  fairly  stable-looking  publishing 
business  went  bankrupt,  is  that  the  ]iaper  house  sliould 
confine  itself  to  the  paper  business,  and  not  attempt  the 
functions  of  a  banker.  And  tlie  latter  is  exactly  what 
it  is  attempting  when  it  extends  credit  beyond  the  usual 
limit  or  goes  further,  and  gives  direct  financial  aid  to 
a  cu.stomer. 

This  la.st  is  so  unusual  thai  perhaps  few  houses  have 
occasion  to  refuse  such  aid.     I'>iit   cxacth-  this  occurr'cd 


in  the  case  referred  In;  and  the  result  was  all  but  disas- 
trous to  the  paper  house  concerned,  as  might  well  have 
been  expected.  It  is  safe  1o  say  that  tiiose  interested  in 
the  business  have  leai'iied  to  stick  to  buying  and  selling 
paper,  without  adding  to  their  troubles  by  assuming 
the  burdens  of  another  business. 

Their  excuse,  which  has  been  given  at  great  length  to 
their  own, bankers,  Mas  that  the  publishing  enterprise 
looked  so  prosperous,  and  its  jniper  buying  was  so 
much  worth  while,  that  the  men  in  the  paper  house  felt 
not  only  that  they  were  taking  no  risk,  but  that  they 
were  holding  an  excellent  customer  by  an  entii'ely  jus- 
tifiable extension  of  accommodation  when  they  advanced 
cash  for  the  meeting  of  pres.sing  bills. 

Eventually,  of  course,  it  became  painfully  necessary 
to  advance  more  money  to  protect  that  already  spent ; 
and  tlie  well-known  process  of  throwing  good  money 
after  bad  went  its  usual  course  until  the  collapse  came 
and  the  paper  house  found  itself  in  the  position  of  being 
decidedly  the  largest  creditor  of  a  concern  virtually 
without  assets.  It  w'as  a  costly  piece  of  experience,  and 
no  business  man  .should  feel  it  necessary  to  duplicate  it 
in  order  to  learn  not  to  go  this  far  out  of  his  jn'oper 
course. 

Obviously,  in  a  ca.se  like  this  salesman  initially  con- 
cerned is  the  la.st  man  to  blame,  because  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  the  actual  loan  of  cash  to  a  customer  is  beyond 
his  authority.  He  might  be  responsible  for  enlisting  the 
interest  of  his  house  in  the  customer,  by  over-enthu- 
siactic  reports  of  the  activity  of  the  customer's  business 
and  the  cu.stomer's  high  standing;  but  he  could  hardly 
induce  the  men  higher  up  to  write  their  checks  for 
thousands  if  the.v  had  not  themselves  made  some  sort 
of  investigation  or  inspection,  at  least,  and  satisfied 
them.selves  of  the  superficial  soundne.ss  of  the  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  in  question  the  head 
of  the  publishing  business,  one  of  those  surprisingly 
plausible  men  who  are  alwa.vs  able  to  secure  backing  and 
who  are  always  proving  that  they  do  not  deserve  it, 
had  "sold  himself",  as  the  saying  goes,  to  the  paper 
men,  and  thus  led  them  to  advance  amounts  in  hard  and 
hard-earned  cash  which  could  much  better  have  been 
used  in  their  own  business. 

Paper  House  Not  a  Bank 

Tliis  is  an  exceptional  ease,  as  .sugge.sted ;  but  it  serves, 
like  other  particularly  horrible  examples,  to  point  the 
moral,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  paper  house 
which  i)ermits  itself  to  be  used  as  a  bank — by  concerns, 
mark,  which  probably  cannot  secure  accommodations 
from  their  own  banks — is  tempting  fate.  And  the  in- 
telligent salesman,  with  the  long  view  of  his  woi-k,  will 
see  to  it  that  nothing  he  can  dq  to  prevent  this,  as  far  as 
his  own  custoijiers  are  concerned,  is  omitted. — Exchange. 


The  reforestation  station  conducted  by  the  Ontario 
Government  near  St.  Williams,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  is 
doing  excellent  service.  Its  objeet  is  to  replant  suitable 
areas  with  the  trees  which  once  covered  the  wliole  Pro- 
vince and  were  a  valuable  asset,  especially  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  Tile  station  gives  the  careful 
f.irniir  .ui  ojjportunity  to  restore  some  of  the  riches  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  the  province  and  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  forest  preservation.  Last  year  4.'50,000 
Tiie  party  was  taken  off  the  boat  late  in  the  afternoon, 
will  be  ready  for  distribution.  The  preference  so  far  has 
been  for  .Scots  pirns  but  tlcmand  for  iiardwoods  has  been 
light. 

('•.  v..  Bryant,  jnirchasing  agent  for  Warwick  Bros,  and 
Knttir.  King  .Strcit.  Toronto,  is  s))ending  his  vacation  on 
a   trip   np   tin-   .Sjinncnay. 
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Automatic  Pulp  Grinder  Regulation 

Ry  CARI,  E.   BRAUN 

Assistant   Chief  Electrician.  Crown   Willamette 
Pajier   Company. 
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l'ij;iirc  L'  shows  the  load  lint 
tlic  rejiiilator  and  I'igurc  .(  th 
the  iTistaiiation.  This  latter  iii 
of  the  small  volt.ige  variations 
changes. 


hefori-   the   installation  of 

eviii    line    obtained    after 

!■   is   m.iintained    regardless 

)r  the   motor   power   factor 


The  load  on  electric  dri\cii  pulp  grinders  is  very 
tuating  when  not  connecti-d  up  to  some  kind  of  regulating 
device.  This  fluctuation  depends  mostly  on  how  ni.-my 
pockets  the  motor  is  taking  care  of,  the  variation  being 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  one  pocket  grinder  and  less  as  the 
number  of  pockets  are  increased;  of  course,  assuming 
these  to  he  driven  by  the  same  motor. 

With  the  best  skilled  operator  it  is  imi)ossible  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  load  on  a  grinder  motor,  the  load  varying 
from  25  to  .50  per  cent  above  and  below  the  average.     In 

the  case  where  power  is  being  purchased  on  the  peak  load  dies,  a  watt  element  relay,  a  rheostat  and  the  necessary  re- 
ba.sis,  from  25  to  40  per  cent  more  power  is  being  paid  for  sistances.  The  motor  operated  hydraulic  element  shown 
than  is  actually  used,  that  is,  power  is  being  paid  for  on  in  Figure  1  consists  mainly  of  a  motor  opening  and  closing, 
the  basis  of  a  peak  perhaps  25  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  a  valve  placed  in  the  main  water  pressure  line  which  in 
a  curve  representing  the  average  load.  turn   controls   the   i)ressure   in   the   grinder  cylinders   to   be 

It  was  largely  to  correct  this  condition  and  effect  other 
economies  that  the  Westinghouse  .Automatic  load  regulator 
for  motor  driven  pul])  grinders  was  recentlj'  installed  at 
the  Camas  plant. 

Figure  1  shows  the  installation  of  the  regulator.  Bv 
the  use  of  two  of  these  regulators,  one  for  each  of  the  two 


Description  of  Apparatus 

The  load   regulator   consists      of   two   sets   of   ap])aratus. 
The  control  panel  has  mounted  on  it  motor  reversing  swit- 


operated. 


Fig.    2 


Fig.  1 
1800  h.  p.  electric  grinder  motors,  the  following  conditions 
have  been  corrected,  viz:  .\11  peaks  are  prevented,  all  val- 
leys are  prevented,  and  best  of  all,  is  regulating  the  whole 
mill  and  keeping  as  near  a  straight  load  line  as  possible 
during  the  hours  between  12  noon  until  8  a.m.  the  next 
morning,  which  time  we  are  allowed  a  load  of  8,030  h.  p. 
from  the  Northwestern  Electric  Co.  Between  8  a.m.  and 
12  noon  we  are  allowed  but  4,030  h.  p.  and  as  the  mill 
load  proper  is  a  little  above  this,  the  grinder  room  is  down 
during  this  time,  no  regulation  being  maintained. 

By  the  above  operations,  we  are  making  as  near  a 
straight  load  line  as  possible,  assuring  us  maximum  pro- 
duction and  most  efficient  and  economical  use  of  electric 
power. 


Fig.   3 

Description  of  Operation 

By  referring  to  the  schematic  diagram  shown  in  Figure 
4,  a  very  good  idea  can  be  had  as  to  the  operation  and  the 
simplicity  of  this  regulator.  The  diagram  shows  the 
installation  of  the  two  regulators  and  how  by  the  addition 
of  two  extra  current  transformers  placed  ahead  of  the 
total  mill  load  and  the  addition  of  the  switch  (S)  we  can 
operate  and  regulate  our  whole  mill  loai,  keeping  the  total 
mill  load  line  as  even  as  possible. 

The  system  consists  of  a  motor  driven  hydraulic  pres- 
sure pump  from  which  we  get  a  pressure  of  about  60 
l)ounds  in  the  pipe  mains  feeding  both  motor  operated  hy- 
draulic elements   1    and  2.     By  having  valve   (AA)   closed 
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and  valve  (B)  open,  grinder  is  operating  without  any 
regulation  which  causes  a  variable  load  line  on  the  meter 
chart  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Figure  3.     Closing  valve 

(B)  and  opening  valve  (AA)  puts  the  motor  operated  ele- 
ments in  order  for  grinder  regulation. 

Rheostat  (R)  on  the  control  panel  is  placed  in  sliunt 
to  the  current  transformers  (CT)  and  the  watt  elements 
(WW).  From  the  different  settings  of  this  rlieostat  we 
get  the  desired  load  we  wish  to  carry  and  regulate  on. 
During  good  regulation  and  regardless  of  the  pockets 
being  emptied  and  filled,  the  bar  (X)  is  maintaining  itself 
as  near  balance  as  possible. 

Assume  that  the  rheostat  (R)  is  set  so  that  the  motor 
load  is  about  S^O  amperes  and  we  wish  to  regulate 
on  this  setting,  the  bar  (X)  keeping  its  balance 
and  the  pockets  full.  Should  one  or  more  pockets  grind 
out,  this  will  in  turn  lessen  the  load  on  the  motor  and  con- 
sequently the  current  in  the  watt  elements,  and  cause  the 
weight  end  (Y)  of  the  bar  (X)  to  drop  down.  This  causes 
contacts  (D)  to  come  together  and  energizes  the  magnet 
(M),  which  closes  the  switch,  causing  the  motor  to  operate 
and  open  the  regulating  valve;  thereby  giving  the  balance 
of  the  grinder  cylinders  an  increase  in  water  pressure. 
This  causes  tlie  motor  to  take  on  more  load  and  hence  the 
increase  in  current  on  the  watt  elements  exerts  a  greater 
magnetic  pull  on  the  bar  (X).  This  separates  the  eon- 
tacts  (D)  and  the  motor  comes  to  a  stop  at  that  setting. 
If  this  load  and  current  becomes   too  great  then  contacts 

(C)  come  together  and  the  motor  operates  in  just  the  re- 
verse direction,  that  of  closing  the  regulating  valve  just 
far  enough  so  that  the  bar  (X)  maintains  its  balance.  The 
complete  operation  takes  but  the  fraction  of  a  second  and 
disregards  the  average  grinder  man's  skill  in  keeping  the 
pockets  filled. 


Regulating  The  Complete  Mill  Load 

This  is  done  by  the  addition  of  two  e.xtra  current  trans- 
foirmers  placed  ahead  of  the  total  mill  loads,  their  sec- 
ondaries being  connected  to  the  shorting  switch  (S).  This 
switch  shorts  the  motors  current  transformers  and  puts  the 
mill  load  current  transformers  in  condition  for  operating 
and  maintaining  an  even  total  mill  load.  Any  changes  in 
the  mill  load  affects  these  current  transformers  and  the 
watt  elements  and  the  operation  from  there  on  is  exactly 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  1800  h.  p.  Westinghouse  Synchronous  Motor  is  con- 
nected for  motor  regulation  only  and  is  set  to  regulate  at 
nearly  full  load,  thereby  correcting  to  a  great  extent  the 
power  factor  and  keeping  this  correction  steady.  The 
operation  is  exactly  as  explained  for  the  1,800  h.p.  General 
Electric  motor,  provisions  not  being  made  for  total  mill 
load  regulation. 

Numerous  resistances  and  contacts  are  also  employed  as 
well  as  a  water  reaction  cylinder  on  the  hydraulic  element, 
all  of  these  tending  to  prevent  hunting.  The  writer  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  these  details  but  gives  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  operation  of  the  Westinghouse  Au- 
tomatic Load  regulator  for  motor  driven  pulp  grinders,  as 
installed  at  the  Camas  plant. 


BE  A  FIRE  WARDEN  AND  LIFE  SAVER 
IN  STORE  AND  FACTORY 

1.  Put  oily  rags  in  proper  metal  receptacles. 

2.  Use  only  "strike  on  the  box"  matches. 

3.  Enforce  neatness  and  have  care  always  for  fire  pre- 
vention. 

1.    Do  not  allow  smoking. 


.•ig.  4 
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A  Dictionary  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms 


SIZES   OF    PAPER 


Name 
Antiquarian 


Tnose  siven  here  are  the  principal 
survivinK  names  used  in  Great  Britain 
and  occasionally  here.  There  are 
numerous  others  of  more  local  use  in 
Kng-and  and  for  wrapping  and  mill- 
boards. They  are  chiefly  of  historic 
interest  in  America  and  in  many  cases 
are  derived  from  aid  watermarks  as 
"Crown"  or  "Pott",  or  old  methods  as 
"Post"  —  from  the  pile  of  wet  papers 
just  couched. 

Paper  is  now  largely  ordered  or 
ferred   to  by  the   size   required  and   its    Checic  Royal 
substance  number,  which  see.   There  is, 
fortunately,    an    increasing    feeling    in 
favor   of   standardization   and   elimina- 
tion  of  ambigous  terms. 

QUARTO   or  4lo   means  as  a   rule   a 
quarter   of   the   size   referred    to 

OCTAVO  or  8vo  means  an  eighth. 

DUO   DECIMO   or   12mo   means   one 
twelfth. 

•Indicates  that  name  and   size  are    Crown 
same  in  United  States  and  Canada, 
tindicates  a  Canadian  size. 


Atlas 


Check   Folio 


Colombier 


<'opy 


Quick   Cook.     See   Direct  Cooking. 

Ritter    Kellner.     See    Direct   Cooking. 

Schopper's  Instruments.  One  of  tliese 
is  a  machine  for  measuring  tensile 
strengtli  and  stretch  of  paper.  An- 
other is  for  finding  the  resistance  to 
folding. 

Scott's  Evaporator.  A  form  of  mul- 
tiple effect  evaporator  largely  used  in 
soda  pulp  mills. 

Selenium.  An  element  At.  Wt.  79.2 
Melt.  pt.  217°  C,  B.  pt.  690"  C:  only 
foimd  in  small  quantity  but  often  as- 
sociated witli  sulphur.  Very  small 
amounts  have  been  found  exceedingly 
detrimental  in  the  sulphite  cooking 
process  tending  to  decompose  SO^  and 
throw  it  out  of  useful  action  in  the 
form  of  calcium  sulphate,  acting  as  Double  Elephant 
a  catalyst  similai-ly  to  free  sulphur 
but  to  a  much  greater  degree. 

Stuffing.       Otherwise     called     calender    Double  Folio  (Double 
staining  or  padding.     The  act  of  ap- 
plying   color    to    paper    as    it    passes    Double  Foolscap 
through    the   calenders. 


Double  Cap 
Double   Crown 


Double  Demy 


Drawing 
I'late 
Portfolio 
Writing 

Drawing  &  Chart 

Board 

Plate 

Millboard,  Ex,  Large 

Portfolio,  Ex.  Large 

Writing 

Writing 

Drawing 

Millboards 

Plate 

Writing 

Cartridge 
Writing 

Millboards 
Portfolio 
Writing 
V\' rapping 

Drawing 
Writing 


Cartridge 
Portfolio 
Wrapping 

Writing 

Writing 
Printing 
Wrapping 

Writing 
Printing 

Wrapping 

Diawing 

Writing 


Sublimation.  A  form  of  distillation  in 
which  a  solid  passes  to  a  state  of 
vapor  and  condenses  to  a  solid  again 
without  passing  through  the  liquid 
state.  Sulphur  is  an  example.  Flow- 
er sulphur  is  the  result  of  condensing 
hot  sulphur  vapors  which  have  not 
been  o.\idized  due  to  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  air  or  have  been  chilled  below 
the  kindling  temperature  before  com- 
bustion, usually  the  former,  as  the 
boiling  point  of  sulphur  is  nearly  200° 
C  above  its  ignition  point.  A  source 
of  trouble  in  the  sulphite  mill. 

Substance  Numbers.  Numbers  that 
refer  to  the  weight  per  ream  of  certain 
standard  sizes  of  paper,  which  make 
it  possible  to  ensure  that  paper  of 
same  thickness  or  substance  may  be 
secured  when  ordering  other  sizes. 
For  example  the  standard  size  for 
writing  paper  is  17  x  22.  If  this  had 
been  purchased  at  20  lbs  per  ream  and 
a  buyer  wanted  paper  of  same  sub- 
stance but  different  size,  say.  18  x  24 
he  would  order  18  x24  No.  20. 

Surface  Sizing     See  Tub  Sizing, 

Top  Sized    See  Twb  §i?ed. 


Double  Pott 

Double  Royal 
Elephant 


Emperor 
Flat  Cap 
Flat  Foolscap 
Flat  Letter 
Flat   Foolscap 
Folio  (Folio  Post) 
Foolscap 


Imperial 


Post)     Writing 

Printing 
Blotting 

Writing 
Printing 

Printing 

Writing 
Book 
Drawing 
Cartridge 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

"Writing 
Book 
Drawing 
Cartridge 

Cartridge 
Writing 
Book 
Prawipg 


Size 

53 

x31 

53 

x31 

53 

x33 

53 

x31 

34 

x26 

30 

x26 

34 

x27 

32  y^ 

X26V4 

35 

x27 

38 

x26t 

19  X  26 

34  %  X  24 
36  X  24 
35  X  24 
34  X  23 


20x16^ 

20 1/4  X  I  6 

16%x20 
15  X  19 
15x  19 
15x20 

1  .^  V4  X  20 
16x21 

22V4  X  17H 

23  X  18 
24%  x36% 

22^x17% 
23  xl8 
18x24t 


19x30 

20  X  30 
20x30 

21  X  32* 
36^4  x49   (1) 
22%  x35%    (2) 

24  X  36 

26%  x40 

27  X  40 


16%  x26% 

17x27 
16%  x26% 

15  X  25 
15  X  25 

42x5S    (3) 

23  X  28 
23x28 
23  X  28 
23  X  28 

48x73 

14x17 

13x16 

10  X  16 

10  X  16 

17  X  22* 

131/4  X  16% 

131/4  xl6% 

13'/4  X  16% 

14  X  1S% 

21x36 
23x31 
22  X  30H 
2?  X  S0% 
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Index  Royal 
Large  Post 
Mctiium 


.Medium     I'ost 
I'incheil  I'ust 
Post 


Pott 
Royal 


Super  Royal 


Writing 

Writing 

Writing 
Printing 
Book 
Drawing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 
Blotting 
Printing 

Writing 
Printing 

Cartridge 

Writing 

Book 

Drawing 

Printing 

Writing 

Printing 

Book 

Drawing 

"Cartridge 


Typewriter  Double  Cap         Writing 
Wedding  Royal 


Writing 


20  X  25 

161/4x20% 

18x23* 
I814  x23 

17  %x22i4 
17'^x22% 

ISx22!4 

I'l'/j.x  ISH 

19x15% 

]9x  15% 

19%xl5% 

15x12% 
15%  xl2% 

19x24' 
19x24* 
19x24* 
19x24* 
20x25 

20  X  28* 

21x27 

19%x27% 

19%x27% 

19%  x27 

16x26 

20  X  24 


[\\  Double   quadruple   demy,    U.    S.    &   Canada. 

U)    In  Great  Britain  &  Canada   (3)   Double  Royal,   U.S    &  Canada     Ml    n-ir.    it    c- 

Should  mention     Standard  Substance  numbers  «-anaaa.   (4)   Cap,  U.   b. 


An  Economically  Efficient  Paper  Mill  Steam  Plant 


Iigures  are  now  availabk-  showing  the  results  of  opera- 
tion for  SIX  months  of  the  Canada  Paper  Go's  new  Boiler 
Plant  at  Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  which  is  believed  to  have 
established  a  record  in  economy  among  Paper  Mill  Steam 
Plants  burning  coal. 

The  figures  are  particularly  striking  in  view  of  the 
comparatively  small  capacity,  —  the  normal  load  being 
only  some  800  boiler  horsepower  —  while  the  item  for 
fixed  charges  included  in  the  cost  of  steam  delivered  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  large  modern  installations. 

Steam  Plants  of  less  than  1000  H.  P.  present  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  balancing  expenditures  and  returns, 
l-eaturcs  such  as  Basements,  Overhead  Coal  Bunkers  and 
extensive  coal  handling  equipment,  etc.,  can  seldom  be 
justified  from  a  financial  standpoint  since  no  saving  in 
labor  is  effected  thereby,  while  instruments  and  auxiliary 
equipment  represent  a  corajjaratively  high  proportion  of 
the  total  cost  and  must  be  carefully  chosen  to  ensure  that 
the  increased  economy  gained  warrants  the  investment. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  Canada  Paper  Go's  installation,  fur- 
ther limitations  were  imposed  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
Boiler  House  was  built  on  the  same  site  as  the  old  plant 
wliicli  had  been  in  service  for  over  30  years,  and  had  to  be 
b.nlt  m  sections  to  keep  the  Mill  in  continuous  operation. 
Actually  the  entire  work  was  carried  through  without 
causing  a  shut-down  of  the  Mill. 

The  plant  comprises  three  Goldie  and  McCulloch 
water  tube  boilers  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  type,  each 
containing  2,1(57  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  equipped 
with  Superheaters  and  'Type  E'  Stokers.  Two  boiler.s  arc 
normally  m  service  operating  at  about  IfiO  p.c.  ratine 
Space  is  provided  for  a  fourth  unit. 

Economisers  are  installed  proi)ortioned  to  suit  the 
particular  conditions  of  heat  distribution,  and  short  gas 
passages  and  absence  of  steel  flues  between  Boilers  and 
Economiscr  ensure  maximum  utilization  of  all  available 
heat  in  the  gases. 


riu-  Economisers  are  responsible  for  an  increase  in 
economy  of  approximately  5  p.c.  under  present  conditions, 
while  the  Superheaters  are  justified  bv  eliminating  con- 
densation in  the  long  .steam  pipe  lines"  and  in  increasing 
the  economy  of  the  main  Engines.  Changes  are  now  being 
made  to  one  of  the  Engines  to  further  decrease  the  steain 
consumption  during  the  summer  months  so  that  no  steam 
may  be  wasted  to  the  atmosphere. 

A  Coal  Bunker  with  capacity  for  two  to  tliree  weeks' 
supply  is  arranged  conveniently  for  filling  the  Stoker 
Hopper.,  by  hand,  the  bunker  being  served  by  an  Incline 
Conveyor  from  the  Crusher  Pit  and  Track"  Hopper  to 
which  coal  is  delivered  either  from  Railway  Cars  or  from 
the  Yard  Storage. 

Special  Meters  are  provided  on  the  Boilers  to  guide  the 
Firemen  in  obtaining  maximum  efficiency  of  combustion 
in  the  furnaces,  and  by  means  of  a  separate  Recording 
I'low  Meter  on  the  independent  steam  line  to  the  Auxilia 
ries  It  is  possible  to  keep  a  check  both  on  the  .steam' con- 
sumption  of  .soot  blowers,  ash  convenor,  etc.,  and  also  the 
times  when  they  are  used. 

With  the  Mifl  running  six  days  per  week  the  efficiency 
of  steam   generation    in  the   Boiler   Plant   has   been   main- 

iZutf  7T  ?  F'-  """'^^'  '"'■'"'^'"S  t^^  Sunday 
hanking,  whie  a  check  run  taken  over  seven  weeks,  wit"h 
careful  attention  to  weight  of  coal  used  and  with  periodic 
ana  yses  taken  of  the  calorific  value,  showed  L  even 
nigner  eiticiencv. 

The  following  economic  results  are  given.  It  will  be 
noted  ha  the  steam  and  coal  used  per  ton  or  pound  o 
paper  .nehules  the  heating  of  the  Mill  as  require'd  during 
he  months  of  March  and  April.  For  the  purpose  of  com 
paring  the  cost  of  producing  1000  pounds  of\steam  wTh 
other  plants  the  price  and  heat  value  of  the  coal  must  of 
course,  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  figure  oflr  Tn 
per  ton  of  coal  is  given  as  an  average  price^  ^'■'" 

All  If  Operation.  (5  days  per  week 
Average  Daily  Pape^  Production,  53.5  tons  per  24  hrs. 
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Kind  of  Paper,  News  and  Wrapping. 

Supcrlieated  Steam  delivered  to  Mill  per  Ton  of  paper 
(ineludini;  heating  Mill  as  in  Mareli  and  April),  9 170  lbs. 

Total  Coal  used  l)er  11).  of  Paper  (ineluding  Blr.  Ho. 
Auxiliflrirs.  B.iiikiiig  mrr  .Sundays,  ,uid  Heating  Mill), 
..5S);J. 

Total  Coal  Heat  Units  per  II).  of  Paper  (ineluding 
ditto),  7110  BTU. 

Total  Coal  Heat  Units  per  1000  lbs.  Steam  fr.  and  212 
deg..  delivered  to  Mill,  1.2.')(),000  BTU. 

Cost  pcT  1000  lb.s.  of  Steam  (including  Coal  at  $7..50 
l)<r  ton.  12,000  BTU,  Labor  and  Electric  current  for  Blr. 
Ho.  motors). 

Superheated,  d/d  to  Mill  ,51..25e. 

Fr.  and  at  212  deg.  d/d  to  Mill  4.5.30c. 

Fr    nnd  at  212  deg.,  generated  42.80c. 
Fixed    charges,    including    Repairs.     (15    p.c.     of 
cost   of    Plant),    per    1000    lbs.    Steam    deliv- 
ered  to   Mill •.      10. 6e 

Cost  per  Ton   Paper   for   Coal    (^^..^O   ton,    12,000 

BTU) $4.45 

For  Labor   and   Eke.   Current   in   Blr.   Ho .52 


For   Fixed   Charges    ( 1 5   p.c.    Plant   Cost)    . 


$4.97 
1.20 

$6.17 


The  Plant  was  designed  and  supervised  under  construc- 
tion by  F.  A.  Combe,  M.E.I.C..  Consulting  Combustion  and 
Steam  Engineer,  of  Montreal,  with  the  object  of  securing 
maximum  effieiencv  with  minimum  cost. 


(Mr.  Comhc  has  contributed  the  follincing  explanaiorij 
notct  and  rrmarhs  ri-gardinf)  the  efficiency  of  Steam 
Plant  x.) 

^Vllen  one  considers  that  an  increase  in  Steam  Plant  ef- 
ficiency of  10  p.c.  corresponds  to  a  reduction  in  coal  con- 
sumption of  approximately  13  p.c.,  also  that,  in  the  case 
of  Paper  Mills,  a  saving  of  10  p.c.  of  coal  consumption 
represents  a  straight  increase  in  net  profits  per  ton  of 
paper  sold  of  from  50c  to  $1.00.  it  will  be  realized  that 
the  subject  of  economy  in  the  Steam  Plant  is  worthy  of 
considerable   attention   to-day. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  sailings  of  10  p.  c.  to  30  p.  c.  in 
coaJ  consumption  can  be  made  in  the  large  majority  of 
Paper  Mills,  especially  the  smalleT  ones,  not  altogether  by 
better  performance  in  the  Boiler  House  but,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  steam  and  heat  dis- 
tribution. 

Statements  made  as  to  the  jierformance  of  Plants  and 
Mills  are  often  misleading  due  to  the  fact  that  the  terms 
used  to  indicate  efficiency  and  steam  costs  are  not  clearly 
understood  or  defined,  for  instance. 

Fuel  Consumptioti  per  Pound  Paper.  It  is  customary  to 
mention  as  a  factor  in  the  efficient  performance  of  a  Paper 
Mill  the  "Pounds  Coal  per  Pound  Paper".  Since  the  calo- 
rific values,  i.e.  the  number  of  heat  units  contained  in  a 
pound,  —  of  the  common  grades  of  coal  on  the  market 
to-day  vary  by  15  p.c.  and  over,  a  more  correct  indication 
of  the  efficiency  is  "Fuel  BTU's  per  Pound  Paper" ;  that 
is  to  say  the  weight  of  coal  or  fuel  burned  per  pound  of  a 
certain  grade  of  Paper  multiplied  by  the  heat  units  in  a 
ponnd  of  the  fuel. 

Cost  of  Steam  Production.  Similarly  the  cost  per  1000 
lbs.  of  Steam  delivered  from  a  Boiler  Plant  is  often  vaguely 
stated  without  reference  or  consideration  to  the  quality 
of  the  steam  produced  or  the  temperature  of  water  furnish- 
ed to  the  Plant.  These  factors  may  cause  a  variation  of 
anywhere  up  to  20  p.c.  in  amount  of  coal  used  alone,  as  it 


will  be  clearly  seen  that  more  heat  is  required  to  generate 
steam,  say,  at  200  lbs.  pressure  and  150  deg.  superheat 
from  water  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  than  to  generate 
steam  at  100  lbs.  pressure  without  sui)crheat  from  water 
at   200  deg. 

To  eomiHite  the  efficiency  of  steam  generation  and  to 
have  a  common  ground  for  comparison  of  steam  produc- 
tion by  boilers  and  boiler  ]ilants  o))erating  at  different 
steam  ))ressures.  degrees  of  superheat  and  sup|)lied  with 
water  at  different  temperatures,  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
all  such  conditions  of  pressures  and  temperatures  to  a 
single  basis.  This  basis  is  taken  as  the  equivalent  amount 
of  water  at  212  deg.  evaporated  into  steam  at  the  same 
temperature,  (atmospheric  ])ressure),  or,  as  it  is  common- 
ly termed   "lbs.   watir." 

The  Output  F.fficienci)  of  the  Steam  Plant  alone  is, 
then,  indicated  by  the  total  heat  units  in  coal  supplied  to 
the  Plant  per  1,000  lbs.  steam  fr.  and  at  212  deg.  delivered 
from  the  Plant;  and  the  Economic  Performance  is  the 
total  cost  of  1,000  lbs.  .steam  fr.  and  at  212  deg.  delivered, 
including  Fuel,  Operating  expenses,  and  Fixed  Charges. 
In  this  way  adjustment  is  made  for  the  amount  of  steam 
or  hot  water  returned  from  the  Mill  to  the  Boiler  Plant, 
which  is  a  debit,  and  also  for  the  pressure  and  superheat 
of  the  steam. 

Efficiency  vs.  Economy. — Efficiency  and  Economy  are 
not  synonymous  in  the  matter  of  generation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  steam.  While  Efficiency  is  a  measure  of  the  per- 
centage of  lieat  usefully  employed.  Economy  considers  the 
total  cost  of  production,  and  the  latter  is,  of  course,  the 
important  factor  from  a  business  standpoint. 

The  aim  in  design  and  operation  of  a  Steam  Plant  must 
be  to  utilize  in  the  most  efficient  manner  the  fuel,  —  not 
necessarily  of  the  lowest  price  per  ton,  — •  which  will  give 
the  greatest  production  of  steam  for  a  dollar,  taking  into 
aeeount  Cost  of  Fuel,  Labor,  .\uxiliary  Power,  Fixed 
Charges  and  Repairs  on  Plant.  In  other  words  Steam 
should  be  treated  as  any  other  manufactured  commodity. 

The  economical  utilization  of  steam  in  the  Mill  or 
Factory  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
Boiler  Plant  as  a  complete  system  of  heat  exchange  and 
recovery.  To  treat  them  separately  cannot  give  the  best 
results  since  on  such  a  heat  balance  depends  the  advis- 
ability of  using  Superheated  Steam  and,  in  a  large  degree, 
Economisers. 

It  is  possible  to  illustrate  in  simple  diagrammatic  form 
where  all  the  heat  units  purchased  as  coal  go  to  in  a  Mill 
as  compared  with  the  actual  requirements.  Such  a  dia- 
gram of  an  existing  plant  generally  reveals  where  unne- 
cessary losses  occur  or  where  heat  can  be  used  to  better 
advantage,  not  only  in  the  Boiler  Room  but  in  Heating, 
Power  and  Process  Systems  in  the  Mill. 

No  arbitrary  statements  can  be  made  as  to  the  limits 
in  size  or  the  type  of  a  Boiler  Plant  to  justify  the  instal- 
lation of  such  features  as  Economisers,  Superheaters  or 
Mechanical  Stokers,  as  each  case  is  governed  by  some  spe- 
cial conditions  and  by  the  heat  balance  of  the  system,  and 
must  be  judged  by  itself. 

The  above  remarks  may  seem  obvious  to  many,  but  they 
are  usually  not  sufficiently  studied  in  the  design  of,  or  in 
additions  made  to,  plants,  and  the  resulting  waste  of  fuel 
is  very  high.  In  the  majority  of  eases  this  waste  can  be 
largely  overcome  by  comparatively  small  expenditures  in- 
telligently made  in  remodelling,  yielding  returns  of  over 
100  p.c. 


Fred.  L.  Ratcliffe,  head  of  the  Ratcliffe  Paper  Com- 
l)any.  Limited,  York  Street,  Toronto,  is  spending  a  few 
days  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  on  business  connected  with  the  dis- 
trict Rotary  Clubs. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw  Materials 
■  and  Finished  Products 
A-1  Benzidine  Hydrochloride  as  a  Reagent  for  Lign- 
ocelluose  ('.  \'AN  ZUP.  Pharm.  Weekblad,  Iviii.  I.'):i9- 
1542,  (1921)  ;  Analyst,  xlvii,  3o,  (Jan.  1922).  Although 
a  solution  of  bpuzidiue  hydrophloride  containing  no  free 
hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  more  intense  (red  orange) 
coloration  than  an  acidified  solution  (orange)  with 
lignocellulose,  it  is  preferable  to  have  free  hydrochloric 
acid  present,  since  it  renders  inactive  otlier  constituents 
of  woody  fibers  which  give  a  brown  coloration  with  the 
reagent.  The  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  0.2  gram 
benzidine  in  19  cc.  of  water  and  1  cc.  of  25  jier  cent, 
hvdrochloric  acid,  and  will  keep  well  in  a  bottle  of 
brown  glass.  The  test  nuiy  he  ajiplied  directly  to  sec- 
ti(nis.  in-eferably  washed  witli  alcohol  containing  1  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  any  iron  derived 
from  the  "micrntome.  In  testing  wood  meal  (or  |nilp) 
for  lignified  substances  the  preparation  is  treated  first 
with  liie  benzidine  reagent,  and  then,  without  washing, 
with  a  drop  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodine  solution,  and 
exposed  until  all  the  iodine  has  evaporated;  the  blue- 
black  coloration  given  by  benzidine  hydrochloride  with 
iodine  and  potassium  iodine  solution  disappears,  whilst 
the  wood  meal  nucleus  remains  dark  blue  and  the  ligni- 
field  coustituents  orange.  -A.  P.   -C. 

A-1  The  Constitution  of  Pine  Lignin.  II.  PETER 
KLASOX.  Ber.,  Iv,  448-45-5,  (1922)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
xli,  247A,  (April  15,  1922).  The  homogeneity  of  calcium 
alpha-ligninsulphouate  is  established  by  the  uniformity 
in  composition  of  specimens  of  the  beta-naphtylamine 
.salt  obtained  from  it  by  fractional  precipitation  with 
beta-naphthylamine  iiydrocliloride.  A  modified  formula 
for  aliilia-iiiiiiin  is  proposed.  -A.  P.   -C 

A-1  .Lignin  as  it  Occurs  in  Wood.  PETER  KLAS(  )X. 
Ber.,  Iv,  455-456,  (1922)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vli,  247A, 
(April  15,  1922).  A  .specimen  of  lignin  ol)taiiied  fnnn 
pine  wood  by  repeated  alternate  extraction  with  boiling 
water  and  alcohol  containing  a  little  acetie  acid  was 
found,  after  allowance  for  the  water  contained  in  it,  to 
give  analytical  results  in  excellent  harmony  with  those 
calculated  for  lignin.  The  substance  also  gave  the 
typical  lignin  reactions.  As  far  as  can  be  obsrved  by 
reason  of  the  color  of  the  solutions,  lignin  and  lignin- 
siilphoiiic  acid  are  optieallx-  inactive.   -A.  P.    -(". 

A-3  Derivatives  of  Strav/  Lignin.  F.  PASCHKE.  Cel- 
lulosechem.,  iii,  19-21,  1 1922j  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xli, 
247 A,  (April  15,  1922).  Derivatives  were  prepared  from 
lignin  isolated  from  straw  by  digestion  with  sodium 
carbonate:  (1)  by  heating  with  phenylhydrazine,  (2) 
by  heating  with  nitrosodimethylaniline  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  (3)  by  treating  with  sul]iliuryl  chloride  in 
the  cold,  (4)  by  heating  with  sulphuiyl  chhn-ide  at  100^ 
C.  undr  pressure,  (5)  by  treating  with  phosphorus  pen- 
tachloride  in  tetrachloroethane  solution.  The  properties 
of  these  derivatives  are  described.  It  is  suggested  that 
(4)  and  (5)  might  find  technii-al  applications  as  lac- 
quers.  -A.  P.  -C. 

A-3  The  Use  of  Cereal  Straws  for  Paper  Making.  CU. 
GROri).  Papier,  xxv,  1.56-1.59,  (April  1922i.  The  author 
briefly  rviews  the  paper  making  qualities  of  the  various 
cereal  straws  and  suggests  that  small  plants  be  estab- 


lished ill  the  various  agricultural  centers  for  transform- 
ing pai-t  of  the  straw  into  feed  and  the  remainder  into 
paper  pulp.    -A.  P.    -C 

A-14  Gloss  Characteristics  of  Photographic  Papers. 
L.  A.  JONES  and  M.  F.  FILLIFS,  Research  Laboratory, 
Eastman  Kodak  ("o.  Brit.  J.  Phot.,  Ixix,  216-218,  229- 
232,  (1922);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xli.  392A,  (May  31, 
1922).  The  gloss  of  a  paper  is  dependent  on  the  relation 
between  the  light  which  is  diffusely  and  regularly  re- 
flected respectively  from  the  paper  surface.  An  in- 
strument termed  a  "gonio-photometer"  is  described, 
which  consists  essentially  of  a  standard  light  source  to 
))rovide  incident  light  (preferably  parallel),  and  a  pho- 
tometer by  means  of  which  the  intensity  of  light  re- 
flected at  various  angles  by  the  paper  can  be  measured. 
The  gloss  value  of  the  paper  is  obtained  by  comparing 
the  brightness  of  the  surface  when  viewed  normally, 
and  at  the  angle  of  specular  reflection,  the  incident 
light  falling  at  45^".  With  another  instrument,  the 
"gloss  meter",  direct  measurement  of  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  surface  viewed  normally  at  the  angle 
of  regular  reflection  is  obtained.  The  illuminating  beam 
is  incident  at  45°,  and  the  light  rays  leaving  the  paper 
surface  normally  and  at  45°  are  brought  to  intersect  at 
90°  in  a  photometer  tube.  The  brightness  of  the  two 
images  can  be  varied  by  means  of  neutral  tint  wedges 
and  a  photometric  balance  obtained.  The  scale  carried 
by  one  wedge  is  calibrated  to  read  the  ratio  of  bright- 
ness, or  directly  in  gloss  values.  The  gloss  value  in- 
creases rapidly  with  increase  in  density  of  image  on  the 
paper,  and  measurements  should  therefore  be  made  on 
fixed,  unexposed  paper.  Classification  of  papers  ac- 
cording to  the  numerical  ranges  of  glass  value  is  dis- 
cussed.  -A.  P.  -C. 

A-15  Determination  of  the  Fluorescent  Power  of  Cel- 
lulose. S.  J.  LEWIS,  J.  Soc.  Dyers  Col.,  xxxviii,  68-76, 
99-108.  (1922)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.,  xli,  366A,  (May  31, 
1922).  The  investigation  of  the  fluorescent  properties 
of  cellulose  previously  described  (See  this  journal,  xx, 
235,  March  23,  1922,  has  lieeii  continued  and  a  method 
of  spectro-fluorescometry  has  been  developed  which  is 
capable  of  an  accuracy  of  1  per  cent,  relative  to  the 
fluorescence  of  filter  paper  (Whatman  No.  42)  which 
has  been  chosen  as  a  standard.  The  moisture  content  of 
a  substance  has  but  little  influence  on  its  fluorescent 
properties,  so  that  all  the  substances  as  yet  examined 
have  been  used  in  their  air-dry  solid  state.  The  fluores- 
cent properties  of  cellulose,  hydrocellulose.  cellulose 
acetate,  viscose,  nitrocellulose,  wool,  silk,  wood,  and 
sugars  have  been  quantitatively  expressed  by  means  of 
curves,  the  forriis  of  which  show  definite  relationships 
to  the  characters  of  the  substances  examined.  No  gen- 
eral conclusions  as  to  chemical  constitutions  can  be 
draM'n  as  yet.  -A.  P.   -C. 

B.  —  Forestry 

B-3  B-6  A  Forest  Survey  from  the  Air.  ELLWOOD 
WILSON,  Laurentide  Co.,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  453, 
(June  1,  1922).  A  description  of  an  aerial  forest  survey, 
as  actually  carried  out,  showhig  the  ease  and  accuracy 
with  which  observations  could  be  made.  Though  the 
author  does  not  give  any  cost  figures,  he  states  that  it  is 
twenty  dollars  per  square  mile  less  than  that  charged 
by  a  large  firm  of  consulting  foi'Csters  for  a  big  tract  of 
land  much  more  favorably  situated  and  easier  of  access 
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than  that  under  cdusideratioa,  and  thirty  dolhirs  less 
than  figures  of  one  of  the  large  companies  for  work 
done  in  1920.   -A.  P.    -G. 

E. —  Sulphite  Manufacture  and  Equipment 

E-1  The  Reaction  Between  Iodine  and  Sulphurous 
Acid.  K..]\L  MACAl'LAY.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,  cxxi,  5r)2- 
556,  (March  1922).  Sulphurous  acid  is  quantatively 
o.xidized  to  sulphuric  acid  by  deeinormal  iodine  without 
tlie  separation  of  sulpluir.  The  intermediate  formation 
of  file  yellow  comiiound  SO....rLl,  wiiieh  occurs  in  solu- 
tions of  moderate  concentration,  lias  no  influence  on  the 
final  result.  The  low  results  obtained  when  sulphurous 
acid  is  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  titration  are  due 
entirely  to  evaporation  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the  amount 
of  atmospheric  oxidation  being  negligible.  Sodium  sul- 
piiite  solution  is  more  readily  oxidized  than  sulphurous 
acid;  consequently  atniosjiheric  oxidation  is  a  disturb- 
ing factor  when  sodiiim  sul])hite  is  titrated  with  iodine. 
Since  tlie  reaction  b(>tween  sulphui'ous  acid  and  iodine 
is  not  reversed  under  the  state  of  dilution  obtaining  in 
volumetric  analysis,  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate 
to  neutralize  hydriodic  acid  is  unnecessaiy;  and  since 
a  suliiliite  solution  is  so  quickly  oxidized  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  allow  a  time  interval  for  such  oxidation  by 
iodine  to  be  completed.   -\.  P.   -('. 

E-1  Preservation  of  Starch  Solution.  X.  KANO.  J. 
Chem.  Soc.  (Japan),  xlii,  !)745,  (1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi, 
1055,  (Apr.  10,  1922).  Aleoiiol,  ether,  acetone,  camphor, 
toluene,  phenol,  chloroform,  glycerol,  naphthalene,  car- 
bon disulphide  and  hydrochloric  acid  were  tried  as  pre- 
servatives for  starch  solution  for  use  in  iodometric  ti- 
trations. The  most  satisfactory  preservative  is  hydro- 
chloric acid  (O.occ.  of  twice  normal  acid  to  each  50cc.  of 
starch  solution),  when  the  titration  is  to  be  done  in  acid 
medium,  and  carbon  disulphide  (one  drop  to  each  50 
cc.)  when  in  neutral  medium.  -A.  P.   -C. 

E-2  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor  Lactone.  S.V.  HIXTIKKA. 
Pappers  Travarii-och  Industritidskrift  for  Finland,  No. 
1(1,  1.50,  (1921)  :  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi.  491,  (Feb.  10,  1922). 
The  author  repeated  1>.  Ilolmlierg's  experiment  (See 
Extraction  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors  w^ith  Ether  and 
Benzene,  this  journal,  xix,  102.S,  Oct.  6,  1921)  using 
liirrb  and  aspen  woods,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  crystal- 
line lactone  i-eported  by  Holmberg.  It  may  be  that  this 
compound  is  characteristic  of  the  sulphite  waste  liquor 
from  pine  wood.   -A.  P.   -C 

E-2  F-2  Process  of  Recovering  Solids  from  Waste 
Pulp  Liquors.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  l,:j9ti,028,  Nov.  8,  1921. 
Hot  waste  pulp  liquors  are  concentrated  and  cooled  by 
"self -evaporation",  further  quantities  oft  water  are 
tlien  frozen  oiit  and  the  concentrated  liquor  is  dried  in 
the  usual  manner.   -A.  P.   -C. 

E-0  High  Grade  Sulphite  Pulp.  Eng.  Patent  170,  964, 
E.  BRONXERT.  Dee.  21,  1921.  Wood  is  cleaned, 
chipped,  and  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  under 
pres.sure,  drained,  and  neutralized.  The  wood  lignin  is 
thus  decomposed  and  subsequently  dissolved  by  boiling 
in  known  manner  with  calcium  or  calcium  and  magne- 
sium bisulphite  under  pressure,  yielding  a  nearh'  pure 
alpha-cellulose  particularly  suitable  for  making  pure 
viscose  and  cellulose  acetate.  -A.  P.  -C. 

E-0  Process  of  Making  Wood  Pulp.  U.  S.  A.  Patent 
1.413,716.  F.  K.  FISH,  Jr..  April  25,  1922.  The  chips  are 
steamed,  placed  under  vacuum,  treated  with  super- 
heated water  to  dissolve  out  the  water  soluble  constit- 
uents and  melt  the  resins,  placed  under  partial  vacuum, 
treated  with  hot  acid  liquor  under  pressure,  treated 
Math  cold  water  as  soon  as  the  hot  liquor  has  been  re- 
moved, and  finally  washed  and  bleached  as  usual.  -A,  P, 

•V, 


F.  —  Soda  and  Sulphate  Manufacture  and  Equipment 
F-2  The  Use  of  Waste  Lime  for  Fertilizer  Purposes. 

OSK.VK  IJOCIIKU,  Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv,  794-795,  (l!)21i; 
Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  :i(IN,  t.lan.  20,  1922j.  Analysis  of  the 
lime  (iblained  after  treatment  of  straw  with  milk  of 
lim(>  under  '.i  to  4  atmosplieres  siiows  tluit  the  content  of 
nitrogen,  magnesia  and  phosplioric  acid  are  too  small 
appreciabl.y  to  increase  its  fertilizer  vahu-,  but  there  art- 
no  substaiu-es  harmful  to  plants.  The  soluble  silica  (6.- 
16  per  cent  on  the  air-dried  sample)  advantageously  in- 
creases the  ahs()r])tive  power  of  the  soil.    -A.  P.    -( '. 

G.  —  Pulp   Treatment    and   Drying  —  Operation    and 

Equipment 

G-10  K-14  Hydraulic  Presses  in  Paper  and  Board 
MiUs.  A.  LAJMHKKTTK.  Papeterie,  xliv,  206  210,  242- 
253,  (March  10  and  25,  1921).  A  di.scussion  of  the  va- 
rious methods  of  modernizing  old  pressing  equipment 
or  (if  adding  to  it,  in  the  niosl  ectniomical  and  efficient 
manner.  -.\.  I'.  -('. 
H.  —  Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

H-5  Method  of  Bleaching  Paper  Pulp.  U.  S.  Patent 
I,  4l:i.  154,  .1.  {'.  KAKEK,  assignor  to  WALLACE  & 
TIER.XAX  CO..  IXC,  April  IS,  1922.  A  further  amount 
of  ehloriiu'  is  incorporated  with  a  solution  of  cah'iuni 
hvpochloi-ite  prepared  according  to  IJ.  S.  Patent  1,403, 
993  (See  C.  F.  WALLACI*]  and  J.  C.  BAKER,  this 
journal,  xx,  43S,  .May  25,  1922.)  after  allowing  the  lat- 
ter to  .settle  to  remove  the  impurities.  The  liquor  thus 
))repared  must  be  used  at  once;  or,  the  alkaline  hypo- 
chlorite aufl  chlorine  solutions  are  jirepared  separately 
and  mixed  in  desired  proportions  just  before  using.  -A. 
P.   -C. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-1  Maintaining  Basis  Weights  of  Paper.  PARKER 
K.  I!.\IRI),  Inland  Empire  Paper  Co..  Millwood,  Wash. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  No.  15,  185-191,  (April  13,  1922) ; 
Paper,  XXX,  No.  7,  32-37,  (April  19,  1922).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  of  records  iTsed  successfully  at  the 
Inland  Empire  Paper  :MilI.   -,\.  P.   -C. 

K-4  Process  for  Treating  Waxed  Paper  Stock.  U.  S. 
A.  Patent  1,  410.  739.  S.  II.  DCNWELL,  March  28,  1922. 
The  waxed  stock  is  placed  with  water  in  a  beater 
liaving  a  vertical  shredding  roll  with  teeth  at  one  end  of 
the  midfeatlier  and  a  vertical  beater  roll  and  coacting 
bedplate  at  the  other  end,  the  two  rolls  being  connected 
together  by  means  of  a  belt  and  driven  together.  ]\Ieans 
are  provided  for  heating  the  stock  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  de- 
compose the  size  and  aluminum  compounds  in  the  stock, 
and  the  stock  is  heated  above  the  melting  point  of  the 
wax  to  be  removed  (e.g.,  150°F.  for  paraffined  stock). 
The  freed  liquid  wax  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  removed 
by  a  trough-like  skimmer  and  filtrated  into  a  tank. 
After  treatment  in  this  beater,  the  stock  is  dewatered 
and  then  treated  in  a  second  beater  with  an  alkaline 
solution,  e.g.,  soda  ash.   -A,  P.   -C. 

K-6  Shredder  and  Washer  for  Fibrous  Stock.  U.  S.  A. 
Patent  1.  413.  597.  J.  E.  LAPPEN,  April  25  1922  Also 
Can.  Patent  219.  160.  May  30,  1922.  A  shredding  drum 
provided  with  radially  projecting  pins  rotates  in  a 
casing  fitted  with  fixed  pins  or  teeth  in  the  lower  por- 
tion and  with  parallel  spirally  extended  blades  in  the 
upper  portion  which  serve  to  feed  stock  through  the  ap- 
paratus.   -A.  P.    -C. 

K-4  Billingham  Waste  Paper  Recovery  Process.  1'  S 
Patent  1.  399.  184.  M.  C.  .T.  BILLINCHAM,  Dec.  6  1921 
Paper,  xxix,  No.  1.5,  12-13,  (Dec.  28,  1921).  This  patent 
covers  an  apparatus  for  carrying  out  the  process 
covered  b,y  U.  S.  Patent  1,  384,  987  and  Can.  Patent  213, 
(Continued  on  page  724) 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


Governor  15axtiT  of  Maim-  lias  annoiitucd  a  slogan  wliicli 
he  hopes  will  stir  the  people  of  iiis  State  into  action  in 
eopinji  with  the  fnel  crisis.  It  is  "Cut  a  eord  of  wood  and 
ent  out  eoal."  He  calls  for  big  "wood-chopping  bees"  as 
a  further  means  of  relief,  .and  there  is  every  indication  of 
a  tremendous  resj)onse.  Director  Andrew  P.  Lane  of  the 
Maine  Fuel  Administration  has  sent  out  more  than  2,000 
letters  asking  for  suggestions,  advice  and  liel)!  in  coping 
with  the  ta.sk.  Prominent  citizens  throughout  the  State 
lead  the  wood-chojjping  ))arties  into  the  woods  and  assist 
in  hauling  and  distribution. 

According  to  the  Anuric.in  Metric  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  a  leading  scientific  body,  has  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  met- 
ric system  in  commercial  transactions  in  the  United 
States.  The  metric  system  already  is  in  use  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  whose 
director.  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton.  is  .in  .idvoeate  of  its  gradual 
general  adoption. 

Clarence  ¥.  Williams,  for  many  years  with  Marcus 
Ward  &  Co.,  Inc..  and  lately  with  "Coyle  &.  Grant,  will  in 
future  be  New  York  City  representative  for  the  following 
factories:  Hopper  Paper  Company,  .lohnsonburg.  Pa.;  B. 
Hopper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Kalamazoo  St;i- 
tionary  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  Hopper  Paper 
Company,  Inc.,  Richmond,  ^'a.,  Mr.  Williams  has  opened 
up  a  sample  room  at  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

In  the  opinion  of  Folke  Sundblad,  president  of  the 
Wood  Pulp  Trading  Company,  New  York,  who  returned 
recently  from  a  business  trip  to  England,  Germany  .ind 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  foreign  sulphite  )iriees  will 
rise  steadily  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  United  States  Consular  agent  in  Chile  reports  that 
an  American  paper  manufacturing  concern  has  found  .i 
market  in  Chile  for  tags  and  paper  napkins  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  price  for  the  articles  was  higher  than  that 
a.sked  for  .lapanse  supplies.  American  goods  have  artistic 
value  and  quality  in  their  favor  when  eoiiijieting  with 
cheaper   goods   of   foreign   makes. 

A  prominent  pa})er  man,  Mr.  Ross  P.  .\ndre\vs,  of  the 
R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company,  li.as  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  a  s))ecial  committee  on  fuel  and  transporta- 
tion named  by  the  Merchants'  and  .Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  .Andrews  has  left  Wash- 
ington on  a  tri)>  of  investigation  into  the  mine  situation  in 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  Plans  for  fuel  distribution 
in  Washington  will  be  formulated  when  Mr.  .\iidrews  re- 
turns  and   submits  his   findings. 

A  new  kraft  wrapping  paper  mil!  is  being  planned  by 
the  Filer  Fibre  Company  of  Manistee,  Mich.  The  cost  of 
the  projected  addition  will  be  about  $600,000.  It  will  be 
operated  in  connection  with  the  company's  ))ulp  mill  and 
will  be  equipped  to  turn  out  .50  tons  of  kraft  paper  daily. 
To  carry  out  its  ex|)ansion  |)lans,  the  company  announces 
an  issue  of  .$.)00.0()()  first  mortgage'  7  per  cent  serial  gold 
bonds,  dated  .luly  1,  1922,  and  payable  beginning  .Tiilv  J, 
1925,  the  installments  continuing  to  ,Iuly  1,  19.S.5. 

480  gallons  of  rubber  latex  obtained  from  England  for 
experimental  purposes  by  the  Paper  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  have  been  distributed  to  paper 
manufacturers  who  have  bccimic  interested  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  latex  as  an  agent  in  the  making  of  papers.  The 
Bureau  of   Standards,  which  has   received   a   quantity  of 


l;itex.  plants  to  test  it  out  in  tile  production  ot  writing, 
book  and  wrapping  jiapcr,  to  determine  if  it  .adds  strength 
.ind  folding  qualities  to  the  paper  as  is  claimed  by  the 
English  inventor. 

Andrew  P.  Lane,  who  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Baxter  to  direct  the  present  fuel  emergency  in  Maine,  is 
traffic  chief  for  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  Mr. 
Lane  has  just  given  out  figures  on  coal  consumption  by 
Maine's  pulp  and  paper  mills  showing  that  they  use  633,- 
000  tons  of  soft  coal  annually.  This  is  the  largest  amount 
used  by  any  one  industry  in  Maine,  nearly  equalling  the 
total  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  all  other  industries 
combined. 

Fox  River  ^'alley  mills  in  Wisconsin  may  have  to  shut 
down  unless  supplies  of  coal  reach  the  valley  in  sufficient 
(piantity  in  a  very  short  time.  Surveys  of  the  situation  show 
that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  fuel  at  almost  all  of  the 
plants  in  the  district.  Already  several  mills  are  trying  to 
keep  going  so  far  as  possible  by  burning  wood.  Others 
have  notified  jobbers  that  they  will  have  to  greatly  curtail 
])roduction  until  the  fuel  situation  improves. 


MR.  JOSEPH  FORD  IS  DEAD  AT  90  YEARS 

Mr.  .loseph  Ford,  well  known  as  a  great  paper  man- 
uf.ieturer  in  the  district  of  Quebec,  died  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  Portneuf,  suddently,  at  the  age  of  90.  For  years 
hundreds  of  workinginen  have  been  earning  their  living  in 
.Mr.  Ford's  mills  which  were  operated  even  four  at  the 
time  at  a  certain  period,  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ford  leaves  three  daughters,  ]Mrs.  .Sewell.  of   Port- 


neul.  .Mrs.  Dalziel  .iiid  Mrs.  Lindsay,  as  well  as  three 
sons.  Messrs.  Joseph,  Thomas  and  Rowland  Ford,  all  en- 
gaged in  paper  manufacturing  with  their  father. 

The  deceased  came  to  Canada  from  England  at  the  age 
of  18  and  started  as  an  employee  in  a  local  paper  mill.  In 
1870,  Mr.  P'ord  was  building  a  mill  of  his  own  and  started 
operations  which  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  mod- 
erate fortune. 
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The  \'iftoria  P.i|»r  aiul  Twini-  (.'oiupany.  Limited,  is 
sending  out  from  its  head  offiee,  Wellington  Street. 
Toronto,  a  series  of  what  might  be  termed  business  edi- 
torials whieli  have  been  cleverly  written  and  whieh  con- 
tain iiuieli  food  for  thought  by  the  Canadian  business  man 
who  thinks  in  terms  broader  than  his  own  particular  insti- 
tution. The  series  com])rises  six  articles  and  they  are 
being  sent  monthly  to  members  of  the  paper  trade  under 
such  striking  titles  as  "Patriotism,"  "Co-operation",  "The 
Gentleman",  "Discipline,"  "Loyalty,"  "Freedom."  Each 
of  the  editorials  is  j)rinted  on  a  neat  card  punched  for 
hanging  in  the  office  and  are  initiallel  by  the  General 
Manager  of  the   Company,  Charles  V.   Syrett. 

Fiftv  vears  of  service  with  Messrs.  Warwick  Bros,  and 
Rutter,  wholesale  and  manufacturing  stationers.  King 
Street,  Toronto,  is  the  record  attained  by  Thomas  Barff, 
who  was  honored  last  Saturday  by  the  presentation  of  a 
purse  of  gold  from  the  firm  and  an  easy  chair  from  his 
fellow-employes.  Mr.  Barff  has  the  distinction  in  the 
organization  of  being  its  only  member  at  present  in  its 
emplov  to  have  known  the  firm's  founder.  There  are 
several  other  employees  with  Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter 
who  have  been  with  the  firm  from  thirty  to  forty  years. 

F.  W.  Field.  His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner,  lias 
just  returned  to  Toronto  after  two  months  spent  in  Eng- 
land studying  trade  conditions  there.  Summing  up  con- 
ditions in  tile  Old  Land.  Mr.  Field  stated  that  the  outlook 
was  much  brighter  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  there  was 
a  decidedly  better  feeling  among  the  business  men  of 
Great  Britain.  He  announced  that  the  Department  would 
continue  to  operate  its  three  branches,  in  Toronto.  Win- 
nipeg, and   Montreal. 

Walter  S.  Boyd,  formerly  sales  managtr  for  Price  Bros, 
and  Co..  Ltd.,  was  in  Toronto  during  tlie  jiast  few  days. 
Mr.  Boyd  is  now  connected  with  the  Deerfield  Valley 
Paper  Company,  Munroe  Bridge,  Mass.,  of  which  he  is 
the  sales  manager. 

G.  R.  Warwick,  President  of  Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter, 
Limited,  wholesale  and  manufacturing  stationers.  King 
Street,  Toronto;  A.  F.  Rutter,  Vice-President;  H.  C. 
\\'ood,  General  Manager,  and  William  \\'arwick.  Treasurer, 
have  returned  to  Toronto  after  an  enjoj-able  motor  trip 
tlirough  New  York  State.  Stops  were  made  at  Watkin's 
Glen  and  other  points  and  the  outing  proved  a  pleasant 
diversion  from  the  cares  of  business  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  the  National  Paper  Goods  Companv, 
Hamilton,  and  several  members  of  the  envelope  trade  in 
Toronto  attended  the  meeting  in  Montreal  last  week  of 
the  Envelope  Manufacturers'  Association  at  which  an  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Secretary  Hulbig  of  the  American  As- 
sociation. A  survey  of  conditions  in  the  trade  revealed 
considerable  optimism  as  to  future  business  and  a  fairly 
prosperous  position  of  the  envelope  industry  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

N.  Nathenson.  a  ])rominent  stationery  dealer  in  Svdnev. 
N.  S.,  was  a  business  visitor  to  Toronto  during  the  past 
week. 

Donald  S.  Porter,  sales  manager  of  the  Rudd  Paper 
Box  Company,  Toronto,  has  dropped  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  has  gone  on  a  canoe  trip 
in   tlie  Georgian   Bav  district. 


Charles  V.  Syrett,  liead  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and 
Twine  Company,  I-imited,  Toronto,  and  Mrs.  Syrett, 
were  passengers  on  the  Rajiids  Prince  which  ran  aground 
in  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  a  week  ago.  Edward  .N'ewell.  of 
the  Dominion  Envelope  Company,  Toronto,  was  another 
Toronto  man  to  go  through  the  rather  perilous  exiJeriencc. 
The  party  was  taken  off  the  boat  late  in  the  afternoon 
with  no,   ill   effects   from  their   adventure. 

The  Rudd  Paper  Box  Company,  Limited,  Richmond 
.Street.  Toronto,  have  designed  a  very  attractive  container 
which  they  are  making  for  the  Wili.ird  Chocolate  Co.,  in 
connection  with  an  ice  cream  sandwich  novelty  which  the 
latter  company  has  just  put  on  the  market. 

Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Colonial  Building,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  are  sampling  the  Canadian  paper  trade  with  a 
new  and  handsome  line  of  cover  paper  known  as  "W'hite 
Japanese  Ivory"  put  out  by  the  Royston  Paper  Company, 
of  Boston,  whose  products  are  being  handled  in  the  Can- 
adian territory  by  Paper  Sales. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  En- 
gineer, is  back  at  his  desk  again  in  Toronto  after  an  en- 
jovable  ten  days  spent  with  his  family  at  Big  Bay  Point, 
on    Lake   Simcoe. 

Confirmation  was  secured  this  week  of  the  sale  of  the 
limits  of  the  R.  S.  Potter  Lumber  Co.,  together  with  mill 
site  and  machinery,  to  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  of 
Thorold,  Ont.,  and  the  Hawke  Lake  Lumber  Co.,  of  Mon- 
teith,  Ont.  It  was  a  ca.sh  sale  for  a  substantial  amount 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  Hawke  Lake  Lumber  Co., 
intend  operating  on  quite  a  large  scale  on  the  limits  thus 
acquired.  .\  rossing  plant  will  likelj-  be  installed  on  the 
Watabeag  River  on  the  T.  &  N.  O. 

Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  of  the  Spanish  River  Paper  Mills. 
Limited,  left  Toronto  this  week  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in 
company  with  other  directors  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Toronto,  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation.  The 
directors  will  inspect  the  company's  plants  and  visits  of 
inspection  will  also  be  paid  on  the  same  trip  to  the  paper 
mills  of  the  Spanish  River  Company. 

Arrangements  were  completed  in  Toronto  this  week  be- 
tween the  Toronto  Typothetae  and  the  ]5aper  jobbers  of 
the  city  whereby  the  Long  Price  list  will  come  into  effect 
in  the  Toronto  paper  jobbing  trade  on  or  about  September 
1st.  Commodities  to  be  covered  by  the  Retail  List  are  as 
follows :  commercial  printing  papers  for  manufacture  or 
re-sale:  envelo])es  in  less  than  ease  lots:  job  lots  and 
seconds.  Lists  issued  by  the  jobber  will  quote  a  price 
2.5  per  cent  above  the  net  wholesale  price.  Retailers  will 
be  accorded  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  from  the  retail 
price  list.  In  brief  the  Long  Price  List  acknowledges  the 
printer  as  a  retailer  of  paper. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Willis,  manager  in  Japan  for  Messrs.  Len- 
drum,  Ltd.,  London,  is  on  a  visit  to  Canada,  en  route  to 
England.  Messrs.  Lendrum  are  the  agents  in  Japan  for 
the  products  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. Limited. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bradley,  consulting  forest  engineer  and  agent 
for  timber  limits,  died  recently  in  Montreal,  aged  48.  In 
early  life  he  practised  law  in  Ottawa,  where  he  was  born. 
For  1 5  years  he  was  a  consulting  forest  engineer  in  St. 
Jolin,  N.B..  going  to   Montreal   about  three  years   ago. 
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090  (See  this  journal,  xx,  481,  Juue  8,  1922.)  It  con- 
sists essentially  oli  a  vertical  e-ylindrieal  tank  havmg  a 
eoucave  bottom  with  a  eeutral  discharge  connected  with 
the  intake  of  a  circulating-  pump,  and  a  standpipu 
mounted  centrally  on  top  of  the  tank,  the  discharge 
from  tlie  pump  delivering  centrally  into  the  standpipe, 
the  relative  capacities  oi  the  various  pipes  bemg  such 
that  tlie  stream  ot  stock  discharged  from  the  pump  im- 
pinges with  the  stock  descending  within  the  standpipe.  - 

A.  r.   -L. 
ji.-7   continuous  Pulp  Extractor  for  Beaters.   U.S.A. 

i'aieni  i,  414,  <Uo,  L.  i.  JlUKFili,  May  2,  1922.  The 
stock  IS  withdrawn  from  the  beater  by  means  of  cen- 
trifugal torce  as  it  leaves  the  roll  and  is  then  passed 
tlirougli  a  rotary  screen  to  separate  the  fine  from  tlie 
coarse  stock.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-10  Sizing  Paper  With  Feculose.  Kng.  Patent  175, 
0:i4  A.  \.  1  UOKN'l'l'X,  assignor  to  FECULOSE  CO. 
OFAMEKiCA,  Nov.  'j,  1921.  Kesin  size  is  mixed  with 
U)  to  20  per  cent,  (on  the  weight  of  the  resin)  of  mod- 
ified starch,  e.g.,  feculose,  previously  boiled  with  6  to  8 
times  its  weight  of  water.  Other  colloids  such  as  glue, 
casein  or  albumin,  may  be  used,  and  sodium  silicate 
may  be  added  if  desired.  The  mixture,  after  dilution 
with  water,  is  added  to  tlie  beater  and  precipitated  with 
alum  This  composition  enables  good  sizing  effects  to 
be  obtained  with  about  one-half  the  usual  quantity  of 
resin  and  a  correspondingly  small  quantity  of  alum.  -A. 

P    -C 

K  10  Color  Effect  of  Rosin  Size  Emulsion  on  Finished 
Product.  X.  F.  BECKER.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  No.  15. 
313-315,  (April  13,  1922);  Paper,  xxx.  Xo.  i.  lO.  <L. 
(April  19  1922).  Experiments  earned  out  with  the 
hi<Hiier  o-rades  of  rosin  have  shown  that  the  slight  im- 
provement in  color  thus  obtained  required  a  very  much 
laro-er  amount  of  the  paler  rosin  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults as  are  obtained  from  grades  F,  G,  H;  and  the 
author  suggests  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  presence  ot 
small  amounts  of  pine  oil  and  similar  substances  m  the 
pale  rosin,  which  oil  has  a  tendency  to  coat  the  fibers 
and  prevent  the  rosin  from  coming  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  these  fibers.  Rosin  contains  a  few  per  cent,  of 
colophenic  acid,  the  salt^  of  which  are  of  a  very  dark 
brown  and  detrimental  to  the  color  of  the  size.  Other 
factors  being  the  same,  the  color  of  the  size  emulsion 
will  vary  directly  according  to  the  amount  of  free  rosiii. 
The  color  of  the  size  emulsion  also  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  size  wax  and  of  the  water,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  not  to  add  cold  water  in  the  hot  size 
emulsion.  The  author  recommends  that  color  standards 
for  comparison  of  the  color  of  the  milk  be  made,  using 
any  standard  white  ink  diluted  with  standard  ferric 
chloride  solution.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Expansible  Cylinder  Mould.  U.  S.  Patent  1,  411, 
870,  K.  {{ICIIAIIDSON  and  .1.  F.  KEY,  April  4,  1922.  - 
A.  P.  -( •. 

K-12  Technology  of  Paper  Making  Felts.  JOHN 
STAXDlSll,  F.  C.  lluvck  &  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  11,  46-49,  (March  16,  1922) ;  Paper, 
xxx.  No.  3,  7-10,  14,  (March  22,  1922).  A  description  of 
the  manufacture  of  pajier  making  felts,  of  the  care  re- 
quired to  obtain  maximum  service  out  of  them,  of  the 
foes  of  felts,  and  of  the  chief  causes  of  troubles.  -A.  P.  - 
C. 

K-12  Felt  Guide  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines.  U.  S. 
A.  Patent  1,  414,  940.  F.  FORD,  May  2,  1922.  The  device 
comprises  a  suction  box  in  contact  with  the  felt.  The 
suction  box  is  connected  to  a  suction  line  which  includes 
a  water  column  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  recii)rocat- 
able  member,  the  position  of  which  is  controlled  by  the 


eiloctive  vveigiil  oi  lue  column  due  to  iluctuaiions  in 
pressure  in  me  suction  line.  Tuis  memoer  regulates  lUe 
angular  reiaLiou  beiween  me  leii  ana  a  suppormig  roii 
wiiereo^-  uie  lelL  is  caused  to  creep  edgewise  on  me  roll 
10  corrcci  any  dispiacemeiil.    -A.  i/.   -L. 

h.-i2  lYieans  lor  Harmonizing  ihe  Rotations  of  the 
Couch  Roll  and  the  Ureast  Roil.  L'.  S.  A.  i'aieni  1,  410, 
856,  F.  (J.  W  AKliL'itTOA,  .March  28,  1922.  The  patent 
practically  covers  an  extension  vl  tfie  Hariand  Inter- 
lock Drive  to  cover  driving  the  couch  roll  and  the  breast 
i-oU  by  two  separate  electric  motors  suitably  regulated 
so  as  to  make  iliciii  run  In  harmony.   -A.  P.   C. 

K-12  Recent  Developments  in  i'aper  MaKing.  'i\  1). 
NIJTTALL.  Paper,  xxx,  No.  6,  7-11,  16,  (April  VJ,,  I'JSI). 
An  outline  of  recent  improvements  in  paper  machine 
construction,  such  as  increase  in  width  and  speed  of 
machines,  suction  roll,  automatic  paper  carriers,  auto- 
mat ic  I'lianging  of  reels,  pajier  machine  drives.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  The  Paper  Machine  Hood  as  an  Investment.  11. 
S.  TAYLOR  and  11.  T.  LAKER,  Management  Engineer- 
ing antl  Development  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Pulp  and 
Paoper,  xx,  271-273,  (April  6,  1922)  ;  Paoper  Troade  J., 
Ixxiv,  No.  13,  48-50,  (March  30,  1922)  ;  Paper,  xxx.  No. 
5, 12-14,  (April  5,  1922).  A  discussion  of  the  function  of 
the  paper  machine  hood  in  removing  the  moisture 
laden  air  over  the  dryers  of  the  machine.  Figures  are 
given,  based  on  actual  operations  in  paper  mills,  show- 
ing that  the  cost  of  installing  the  hoods  is  not  more 
than  half  the  yearly  saving  in  fuel  consumption  which 
they  effect.  In  the  case  of  the  Briner  or  other  econo- 
mizer systems,  the  differential  of  removal  with  and 
without  hoods  is  greater  with  the  system  than  without 
it.  -A.  P. -C. 

K-12  Manufacture  of  Sheets  or  Wehs  of  Hydrated 
Fibrous  Cellulose.  Eug.  Patent  173,  971,  C.  F.  CROSS, 
Jan.  4,  1921.  Paper,  xxx,  No.  6,  14,  (^ April  12,  1922). 
Sheets  or  webs  of  fibrous  cellulose  which  has  been  hy- 
drated as  described  in  Eng.  Patent  126,  174  of  May  17, 
1918  (treatment  with  caustic  soda  and  carbon  disul- 
phide)  are  made  on  a  paper  machine.  The  sheet  is 
drained  by  treatment  with  a  reagent  capable  of  neutral- 
izing the  alkalinity  and  decomposing  any  xanthate 
present,  thus  causing  a  reversal  of  the  hydration  pro- 
cess. Suitable  reagents  are  weak  acids,  such  as  acetic 
or  sulphurous  acids,  or  easily  dissociated  salts  of 
stronger  acids,  such  as  aluminum  sulphate  or  zinc  chlor- 
ide or  sulphate,  or  sulphite  waste  liquor.  The  reagent 
is  sprayed  on  to  the  web  at  a  suitable  point  on  the  ma- 
chine, e.g.,  before  the  suction  boxes  or  between  the  first 
and  second  press  rolls  on  a  Fourdrinier,  or  after  mould- 
ing in  the  manufacture  of  moulded  articles.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Method  of  Mounting  Stone  Press  Rolls.  U.  S.  A. 
Patent  1,  413,  436,  J.  AV.  A'EDDER,  Apiil  1^,  1922.  Also 
Can.  Patent  219,084,  May  30,  1922.  With  the  ordinary 
method  of  mounting  of  stone  j)ress  rolls,  if  the  bearings 
ijccomc  hot  the  roll  is  liable  to  crack.  This  is  overcome 
l)y  mounting  the  stone  roll  on  a  tubular  metal  shaft, 
preferably  of  forged  steel,  the  heat  radiating  surface  of 
wiiich  is  suficient  to  dissipate  the  heat  produced  at  tlie 
bearings.  The  shaft  may  be  water  cooled.  -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  P-1  Safety  Device  for  Paper  Winders.  U.  S.  A. 
Patent.  1,  112,  994.  \V.  E.  BEADLE,  assignor  to 
NEKOOSA  ilOTOR  AND  MACinNE  CO.,  April  18, 
1922.  The  patent  covers  a  device  for  preventing  the  dis- 
tance between  two  rolls  of  paper,  one  of  which  is  being 
wound  and  tli(^  othei-  unwound,  from  falling  below  a 
fixed    minimum    value.     As    soon    as    this    distance    is 
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reiu-licu  the  paper  on  tlie  roll  being  wouuil  is  iuituiaal - 
ii/ally  lorn.   -A.  i-".   -U. 

K-14  Driving  Uevice  lor  Paper  Winders.  U.S.A.  Val- 
eiil  1,  4li4,  2!S4,  B.  E.  FOUdxNMi,  -Ian.  24,  1922.  Alsu 
Can.  i'ateiil  215,  43U,  .lau.  31,  1^22.  Same  as  Freiieii 
Patent  505,  G14,  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  483,  May  5, 
1921.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-14  Slitting-  and  Roll  Winding  Machine.  Paper, 
XXX,  >,\i.  S,  12,  (April  2G,  1922j  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv, 
No.  17,  30,  (April  27,  1922).  Brief  deseriptioii  of  Caina- 
eliine  Siiiiiilex  Type  40,  Model  B;\I,  wliieli  has  been  de- 
sijrued  esjjeeially  to  meet  the  reipiiremenls  of  the  paper 
i)()x  mamifaeturevs.   -A.  P.   -C 

K-14  Paper  Folding  Machine.  V.  S.  Patent  1,  411,  779, 
11.  L.  (ii.AZK  assifiiioi-  t,,  PLASTOID  PRODUCTS, 
INC.,  Ainil  4,  1922.     .\.  1'.     ('. 

K-14  Paper  Cutting  Machine.  I '.  s.  Patent  1,  413,  20G, 
R.  S,  TVLKK,  assi-iK.i-  to  CllA.NDLER  AND  PRICK 
CO,,  April  18,  1922.  The  patent  covers  a  device  for 
operating  the  knife  in  such  a  wav  as  to  prevent  chatter- 
ing.  -A.  P.   -C. 

K-18  The  Manufacture  of  Jut*  Board.  -JOHN 
PFISTER.  Pulp  and  Paper,  x.\,  293-294,  (April  13, 
1922).  See  this  journal,  xix,  199,  Feb.  17,  1921.  -A.  P.  - 
C. 

K-18  Manufacture  of  Pliable  Fiber  Board.  U.  S.  A. 
Patent  1,  4Ub.  410,  .J.  C.  PEABODV  Feb.  14,  1922.  The 
beater  furnish  is  treated  Mith  3  to  15  per  cent,  (on  the 
weight  of  dry  fiber)  of  " cellulose  in  a  liquid  state". 
Dry  sheets  prepared  from  this  material  are  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  or  ealeium  chloride  or  a 
mixture  of  both  uutil  thoroughly  saturated,  removed 
from  the  solution,  and  dried.  It  is  claimed  the  material 
thus  prepared  has  all  the  characteristics  of  leather 
(soft,  tough,  ijliable,  iiot  disintegrated  by  water)  and  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  It  is  of  great  tensile  strength  even  wlieu  wet.  -A. 
P.  -C. 

K-23  Means  of  Applying  Paste  to  Paper.  U.  S.  A. 
Patent  1,  412,  897,  B.  SELBV,  April  IS,  1922.   -A.  P.   -U. 

K-23  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Impregnating 
Paper  with  Phenol  Condensation  Products.  U.  S.  A. 
Patent  1,  414,  462,  L.  T.  FREDERICK,  assignor  to 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  l^  MilNUFACTURlNG 
CO.,  May  2,  1922.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-23  Method  of  Connecting  and  Corrugating  Papers. 
U.  S.  A.  Patent  1,  410,  b79,  F.  11.  EITHER,  assignor  to 
AMERICAN  BOX  BOARD  CO.,  March  28,  1922.  Nar- 
row strips  of  paper  (trimmings  from  rolls,  etc.)  are 
overlapped  and  passed  between  corrugating  rolls,  which 
are  set  very  close  together  (at  most  one  thickness  of 
paper  apart),  so  that  the  overlapping  strips  are  sub- 
jected to  enormous  pressure  practically  crushing  tlie 
two  thicknesses  of  paper  to  the  thickness  of  one.  At  the 
same  time  the  rollers  are  heated  to  250°  F.  or  more.  -A. 
P.  -C. 

K-23  .Paper  Creping  Machine.  U.  S.  Patent  1,411,656, 
W.  W.  COLLEY,  Aruil  4.  1922.  Creping  rollers,  havina- 
resDeetively  a  smooth  and  rigid  and  a  relatively  soft 
and  resilient  surface,  are  operated  in  combination  with 
ati  "obstructor"  constituted  bv  a  straiglit-edged  flat 
blade  so  mounted  as  to  present  its  edge  between  the  sur- 
faces of  the  creping  rolls  at  or  near  their  line  of  bite. 
The  paper  is  drawn  forward  by  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  rigid  roller  and  cai-ried  at  such  a  rate  between 
the  edge  of  the  obstructor  blade  and  soft  roller 
that  the  paper,  owing  to  its  advance  being  momentarily 
checked  at  sliort  intervals,  is  alternately  erowded-up 
and  allowed  to  pass  the  edge  of  the  obstructor.    Means 


are  provided  for  impressing  the  paper  witli  transverse 
lines  of  weakness  or  for  dividing  it  longitudinally,  or 
both.  -A  .P.    -C. 

K-23  The  Manufacture  of  Carbon  Paper  Stock.  ERiO 
GERC.  Papeterie,  xliv,  109-110,  (Feb.  10,  1922).  Brief 
practical  notes  on  the  raw  materials,  cooking,  washing, 
breaking,  bleaching,  beating,  and  iiandling  on  the  paper 
machine.    -.V.  I'.   -C. 

K-0  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Manufacturing 
Sheets  of  Plastic  and  Fibrous  Material.  U.  S.  Patent  1, 
411,  3.30,  .1.  P.  EELIOTT,  Ai)ril  4,  1!)22.  Addition  to  U. 
S.  Patent  1,  352,  796,  Sept.  14,  1920.  The  first  patent 
covered  the  process  of  making  sheets  of  fibrous  material 
and  a  material  which  becomes  a  binder  on  heating  by 
first  mauufacluriiig  sheets  of  the  fibrous  and  the  other 
material  and  theu  uniting  several  such  sheets  by  lieat 
and  pressure.  In  passing  the  sheets  thi-ough  the  sipieeze 
rolls,  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  of  the 
material  to  pile  up  in  advance  of  tlie  rolls.  The  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  this  are  overcome  in  the  ))resent 
patent  by  constructing  at  least  one  squeeze  roll  of  each 
set  so  that  its  working  surface  is  interrupted  at  one  or 
more  places,  thus  releasing  the  grip  on  the  work  at  in- 
tervals. The  interruptions  are  made  to  occur,  in  differ- 
ent angular  positions  in  the  series  of  sets  of  rolls,  or  the 
sets  are  so  spaced  from  each  other  that  any  ridges 
formed  across  the  sheets  due  to  piling  up  of  the  material 
ill  advance  of  one  set  will  be  flattened  by  the  next  set 
-A.  P.    -C. 

K-0  M-7  The  Use  of  Air  in  the  Paper  Industry.  .).  o. 
ROSS,  Ross  Engineering  Corporation,  New  York.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  12,  41-49,  (March  23,  1922)  ;  Paper, 
XXX,  Nos.  4,  5,  7,  (March  29,  April  5  and  19,  1922).  Brief 
discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  air  eugineei-ing 
(defined  as  "the  science  of  changing  the  conditions  of 
the  atiimsphere"),  together  with  an  outline  of  its  va- 
rious applications  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  (wood 
room,  beater  room,  rag  room,  wet  machine  room,  paper 
machine  room,  coating  mill,  gummed  paper  mills,  etc.). 
A.  P.   -C. 

L.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-4  Reenforced  Box  Blank  Material  and  Me:hod  of 

Manufacturing  It.  P.  S.  Patcnr  1,  410,  662,  (;i-;().  W. 
•SWll-'l,  .IK.,  .Maieh  2S,  1^22.  Also  Can.  Patent  2hS,  213, 
May  2,  1922.  I  lie  material  is  built  up  of  several  plies  of 
paper,  and  one  or  both  ot  the  ouier  (or  surracmg) 
siieeis  IS  lolded  by  passing  tJirough  suitable  blade  loid- 
ers  arranged  lo  torm  two  parallel  spaced  foUls  or  pleats 
just  prior  to  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  tilling 
web.   -A.  P.   -C. 

L-4  Machine  for  Making  Paper  Receptacles.  U,  S. 
Patent  1,  411,  338,  W.  FUilK  assignor  to  WESTERN 
PAPJ1.R  BOX  CO.,  April  4,  1922.    -A.  P.  -C. 

h-t  Oaraboard  Oan.  Can.  Paicut  215,  340,  11  G 
T110.M.-^().\,  -Jan.  24,  1922,    -A.  P.    -C. 

L-4  Cardboard  Box  Making  Machine,  Can.  Patent 
214,  685,  W.  C.  RITCHIE  &  VO.,  assignee  of  .M.  J.  MIL- 
MOE,  Dec.  13,  1921.   -A.  P.   -C. 

L-4  Paper  Cup  Forming  Machine.  Can.  J'atcnt  214, 
401,  W.  W.  BE  VAN  and  C.  E.  CLARKE.  Nov.  29  1921 
-A.  P.    -C. 

L-4  Machine  for  the  Manufacture  of  Foldable  Papeo- 
or  Cardboard  Boxes.  Fr.  Patent  532,  558,  M.  CHAM- 
BON.  Papeterie,  xliv,  261-262,  (March  25,  1922).  -A.  P. 

L-4  Waterproof  Fibrous  Tubes.  IT.  S.  A.  Patent  1 
ent  1,  396,  060,  G.  A.  RICHTER  et  al.,  Nov.  8,  1921.  Fi- 
brous materials  impregnated  with  sulpliui-  ai'e  further 
impregnated  with  a  water-repellent  compound,  which  is 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  e.g.,  biliinuMi.   -A.  P.   -C. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our   London  ("orrcspondLiil) 

London,  Aug.  9  li)2-J. 

The  strike  amongst  the  Provineial  newspapers  is  drawing 
to  a  elose.  Unfortunately  the  erisis  is  not  over  yet  and  it 
will  be  fully  another  three  weeks  before  the  newspapers 
get  into  working  order  again.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
tile  men  have  returned  to  work  on  their  own  aeeount.  The 
faet,  however,  remains  that  sellers  of  new  s))riiit  liave  been 
badly  iiit  by  the  strike. 

Information  has  reached  London  that  Messrs. 
Ricliardson's  paper  mill  at  Jarrow  has  been  closed  down 
indefinitely.  Tliis  means  a  large  number  of  employees 
being  thrown  idle. 

Newfoundland's  Scheme 

In  the  lmi)erial  House  of  Commons  this  week,  Mr. 
Tickler  asked  the  Premier  (Mr.  Lloyd  George),  if  he  was 
.aware  th.it  an  influential  body  of  men  was  about  to  visit 
London  to  place  before  him  a  proposal  regarding  a  paper 
enterprise  on  the  west  coast. of  Newfoundland;  and  seeing 
that  the  object  of  the  visit  was  to  secure  a  Government 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  of  half  the  principal  and 
interest  on  .$18,000,000  required  to  finance  the  scheme, 
would  he  assure  the  House  that  this  subsidy  would  not  be 
granted  before  taking  the  views  of  members  of  the  House 
on  such  an  enterprise  ? 

The  answer  was  given  in  writing.  It  stated:  "I  under- 
stand that  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Trades 
Facilities  Act  Advisory  Committee  for  a  guarantee  in 
respect  of  £2,000.000.  being  part  of  a  loan  of  $18,000,000 
for  the  enterprise  in  question.  In  accordance  with  the 
pledge  which  I  have  given  on  several  occasions,  I  do  not 
propose  to  interfere  in  the  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
ai)plication.  " 

Wise  man  I  L'nder  the  Trades  Facilities  Act  grants  liave 
been  made  for  British  enterprise  in  the  building  of  new 
mills,  but  it  is  questionable  if  Newfoundland  comes  under 
the  Act.  However,  there  is  a  way  out  of  all  difficulties  and 
.1  British  firm  can  make  the  application.  Nothing  is  yet 
known  publicly  as  to  the  name  of  the  applicants.  This 
will  come  out  later.  (Messrs.  Armstrong-Whitworth  are 
mentioned.  —  F,d.) 

Becker's  Profit 

Messrs.  Becker  &  Co's  11  tli  general  meeting  was  held 
the  other  day.  Sir  Frederick  Becker  presiding,  and  the  gross 
jjrofit  for  the  past  year  was  announced  as  £.59,967.  After 
deducting  certain  charges  and  fees  £24,256  was  left  and 
the  balance  of  £19,256  added  to  the  amount  brought  for- 
ward from  last  account,  gave  a  total  balance  of  £35,794. 
A  dividend  of  10  p.c,  free  of  tax,  was  paid  on  July  1, 
making  15  p.c.  for  the  year. 

Sir  Fred  Becker  mentioned  that  the  firm  was  about  to 
amalgamate  with  the  Preston  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
The  two  companies  for  some  years  have  been  run  together 
from  the  same  office  and  by  the  same  officials.  They 
would  retain  the  Preston  Steam  Navigation  Company  as 
a  company  to  act  as  a  buffer  state  Ix^tween  the  ship 
brokers. 

Sir  Fred  Becker  dealt  with  the  unparalleled  depression 
the  paper  trade  in  Great  Britain  had  passed  through,  but 
although  these  causes  have  been  from  one  month  to  another 
dealt  with  and  enlarged  upon,  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine",  they  will  be  worth  quoting  again,  coming,  as 
they  do,  from  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  "The 
causes  are  many",  he  said,  "and  one  thing  was  sure  and 
certain  and  that  was;  tile  CJovernment  had  allowed  the 
paper  business  to  be  brought  very  near  destruction.     Other 


countries  took  such  steps  as  thwarted  duin))iiig.  coll.ipsed 
t'xchanges  and  foreign  domination  abro:id.  By  tills  .ictioi 
they  benefited  so  much  that  the  turnover  on  the  whole  had 
been  quite  exce])tionally  high.  Take  England.  France,  and 
L'.  S.  A.,  it  was  nearly  four  millions.  It  was  a  very 
jileasant  thing  to  say.  whereas  trade  in  England  had  been 
affected,  in  France,  Italy  and  .Spain,  it  had  increased  in 
L'.S.A.,  it  had  not  decreased  and  with  regard  to  our  own 
overseas  trade  they  had  gone  from  2.000  tons  shipped  in 
1919  to  22.919  shipped  last  year.  This  was  a  record  for 
tonnage  and  turnover." 

Sir  Frederick  summed  up  present  day  conditions  by 
stating  that  the  newsprint  trade  was  busy,  the  esiiarto 
trade  was  looking  up.  and  with  the  resumption  of  exports 
and  a  return  to  a  better  state  of  trade,  he  considered  the 
other  branches  of  the  paper  industry  would  also  be  restored. 

Extraordinary  Contracts 

Turning  to  his  last  visit  to  America  —  during  which  lu 
crossed  into  Canada  —  Sir  Frederick  said  he  had  concluded 
certain  business  transactions  which  had  been  in  the  making 
for  some  time.  Those  were  the  most  extraordinary  contracts 
closed  in  the  liistor}-  of  wood  pulp  business.  The  firm  had 
bought  and  sold  to  a  large  number  of  customers  one  million 
tons  of  groundwood  and  600,000  tons  of  sulphite.  They 
were  entered  into  on  a  basis  which  was  very  equitable  to 
the  manufacturer  and  to  the  buyer,  and.  so  far  as  Becker 
Co..  Ltd.  were  concerned,  was  grateful  and  comforting,  be- 
cause they  had  earned  £48.000  a  year  for  the  next  ten 
years  without  having  anything  more  to  do  for  it.  except,  of 
course,  that  they  had  got  to  keep  things  in  order. 

The  shareholders  could  pride  themselves  on  this.  It  was 
those  great  Canadian  negotiations  which  had  freed  the 
newspapers  and  publishers  and  had  set  free  the  larger  body 
of  consumers  of  paper  —  the  wrapping  paper  people  — 
from  the  domination  of  Scandinavian  Associations  of 
Manufacturers,  letting  them  know  where  they  got  off 
during  the  war.  They  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  doing 
that  again  unless  they  did  something  to  protect  themselves; 
and  those  contracts  were  the  answer.  French,  British,  and 
American  buyers  had  come  together  to  take  up  this  enorm- 
ous quantity  of  ])ulp  and  Messrs.  Becker  Co.  Ltd.,  were 
comfortable  for  the  next  10  years. 

The  capital  of  the  company  was  increased,  by  resolution, 
to  £500,000  by  the  creation  of  additional  £l  ordinary 
shares. 

The  amalgamation  with  the  Preston  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  also  ajjproved. 

Pulp  from  Canada 

Large  quantities  of  Groundwood  and  Sulphite  have 
reached  England  from  Chicoutimi  and  Port  Alfred.  The 
groundwood  shipments  total   12,619  tons. 

Prices  of  pulp  in  England  rema'in  unchanged. 
Other  Companies 

^^^•lll  paper  Manufacturers  Ltd.  decl.ired  dividend,  l>ay- 
able  on  .Se|)t.  16  next,  at  the  rate  of  .5  p.c.  The  Colthrop 
Board  and  Pa|)er  Mill  .•mnouneed  a  profit  of  £539  for  the 
year  M;iy  .SI   last. 

Australia  Again 

According  to  the  news  that  has  reached  I-ondon  the 
])reference  given  British  newsprint  is  not  working  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Australians.  British  sellers  will 
have  to  modify  their  prices.  The  great  point,  after  all, 
in  Astralian  is  the  studying  of  domestic  conditions  and 
watching  the  shipping  rates. 

Note :  We  are  advised  by  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  of 
an  error  in  the  Pulp  .iiid  Paper  Magazine  in  regard  to 
amount  of  pulp  received  from  C.iii;id;i.  The  .iiiiDunt  was 
less  than  .500  tons. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Mdiitri.il.  Aiiuust  22.  I,al)or  troubles,  threatened  and 
actual,  ill  tlic  I'nited  States  and  Canada,  have  affeeted 
some  sections  of  tlie  jjaper  trade.  Tlie  industrial  disturb- 
ances have  resulted  in  eonsider.ably  larfjer  orders  being 
placed  with  the  mills,  with  the  object  of  securing  prompt 
delivery  of  the  goods,  thus  providing  against  the  effects  of 
serious  trouble.  The  upset  in  the  mining  districts  is  re- 
stricting the  coal  supplies  to  the  mills,  although  so  far 
production  has   not  been   materiall  lessened. 

Locally,  the  trade  is  about  the  same.  Business  is 
slack,  with  the  jobbers  inclined  to  order  more  freely, 
partly  on  account  of  a  desire  to  get  pronijit  shipments. 

While  the  newsprint  situation  has  not  undergone  any 
change,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  paper  stocks  has  caused 
renewed  discussion  as  to  the  probable  course  of  prices  for 
newsprint.  According  to  one  financial  writer — Everyone 
admits  that  the  mills  will  most  certainly  advance  their 
contract  price  to  $75  per  ton  for  the  first  quarter  of  1.023, 
and  tlicre  is  a  large  and  growing  faction  which  holds  to 
the  opinion  that  an  increase  of  .$10  in  the  price  will  more 
probably  be  made  and  that  the  Canadian  export  price  for 
the  first  quarter  of  next  year  will  be  $80." 

"Everyone"  in  this  instance  means  certain  stock-brokers 
who  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  know  more  about 
the  industry  than  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
panies. There  is  no  certainty  as  to  an  increase — it  may 
or  may  not  materialise :  that  has  to  be  decided  in  the 
future,  according  to  the  conditions.  The  widespread  pro- 
phecies as  to  an  advance  has  resulted  in  the  issue  of  a 
special  bulletin  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association.  Naturally  the  association  desires  to  prevent 
any  possible  increase,  and  the  members  ar^  therefore  urged 
to  curtail  the  consumption  of  newsprint;  otherwise  it  is 
feared  there  will  be  "a  further  hardening  of  the  market." 
That  is  one  point  of  view.  Another  is  that  an  increase  in 
price  may  result  in  decreased  consumption — and  very 
seriously  affect  the  output  of  the  mills.  There  is  always 
that  danger,  which  is  appreciated  by  Canadian  mills,  who 
are  very  anxious  to  obtain  sufficient  orders  to  keep  the 
plants  running  somewhere  near  capacity.  The  conditions 
may  change  in  a  very  short  time,  and  materially  influence 
the  price  policy. 

The  demand  for  boards  continues  very  strong,  the  mills 
working  at  capacity.  There  is  no  special  reason  for  this 
revival,  except   that  general  business   has   improved. 

The  pulp  market  is  better.  The  buying  of  bleached  sul- 
phite is  as  good  as  ever,  while  ground  wood  is  now  coming 
into  its  own.  The  demand  has  picked  up,  and  prices  are 
higher  at  from  $27  to  $30.  Moreover  the  prospects  are 
brighter  than  at  any  period  this  year. 

Considerably  more  pulpwood  will  be  cut  this  year, 
judging  from  the  calls  for  business.  The  employment 
agencies  report  that  there  are  more  jobs  than  there  are 
men.  especially  for  Ontario  camps.  Wages  range  from  $30 
to  $3.5  per  month,  with  board.  This  is  slightly  higher 
than  last  season. 

Toronto  Topics 

There  is  still  a  summer  dulness  in  the  paper  trade  in 
Toronto  and  Ontario  but  it  is  mostly  evident  in  the  job- 
bing end  of  the  business.  The  printing  trade  in  Toronto 
has  seldom  been  as  quiet  n's  it  is  at  the  present  time  and 


the  big  i)lants  arc  feeling  it  keenly.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  smaller  )>rinting  plants,  with  light  overh.ead,  arc  con- 
sidering tiiemselves  in  a  rather  fortunate  position  and  say 
they  arc  picking  uj)  quite  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  of  busi- 
ness. While  the  slack  condition  of  the  printing  trade  lias 
reflected  itself  in  a  falling  off  in  orders  from  the  paper 
jobbers,  representatives  in  Toronto  of  the  big  pajicr  com- 
panies say  that  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  paper  trade 
is  keeping  up  well.  Most  of  the  mills  are  running  at  a 
fair  jiroportion  of  their  capacity  and  some  are  running 
full.  The  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  for  instance,  arc 
operating  at  full  ca])acity  and  have  considerable  orders  for 
bortk  jiajjers  al'.ead.  Despite  the  dulness  in  the  wholesale 
end  of  the  trade  the  pulp  and  paijer  market  is  generally 
considered  to  be  in  a  fairly  strong  position,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  a  return  to  normal  conditions  in  the  near  future. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  held  that  the  mild  tone  of  the  Rid- 
dell-Latchford  report  has  gone  far  towards  reassuring 
pulp  financiers,  whose  support  has  always  been  a  strong 
factor  in  harvesting  and  manufacturing  jnilpwood.  With 
the  return  of  supjiort,  pulp  operators  feel  confident  in 
undertaking  and  resuming  extensive  operations.  Accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  Lands  and  Forests  Department  of 
the  Ontario  Government,  a  record  cut  of  pulpwood  and 
timber  is  expected  in  Northern  Ontario  this  autumn  and 
the  general  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  big  revival 
of  the  pulp  industry  soon,  after  a  period  of  considerable 
uncertainty. 

Pulp  —  The  market  for  the  various  grades  of  pul])  is 
fairly  steady  with  a  ready  sale  in  some  lines  and  others 
somewhat  quiet.  Groundwood  is  still  quoted  at  from  $30 
to  $10,  delivered,  with  news  grade  sulphite  at  $(i0  and 
book  grade  at  $65  delivered.  Sulphate  is  still  being  bought 
on  a  basis  of  $70  and  is  in  fair  demand  from  the  mills. 

ycu:iprint  —  The  newsprint  market  is  perhaps  the  most 
active  of  any  of  the  paper  lines,  with  carload  rolls  quoted 
at  $3.50  and  flats  at  4l/o  cents  in  two  ton  lots  to  the 
publishers.  Generally  speaking  newsprint  is  scarce,  ac- 
cording to  Toronto  representatives  of  the  mills,  and 
future  prices  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
outcome  of  the  coal  strike  and  railway  strike  situations. 
The  further  increase  of  five  dollars  a  ton  by  the  Inter- ' 
national  Pai)er  Company  on  new  newsprint  business  is 
being  discussed  with  interest  in  Canadian  newsprint  cir- 
cles and  whether  or  not  the  Canadian  jiricc  will  reach  the 
same  level  as  the  American  at  the  end  of  the  present 
quarter  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  An  official  of  one  of 
tlie  big  newsprint  mills  significantly  remarked  to  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  it  could  be  depended 
upon  that  the  price  would  certainly  not  go  lower,  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  increases  in  the  Can- 
adian market  may  be  looked  for  when  the  matter  of  new 
prices  comes  up  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The  present 
Canadian  contract  price  for  newsprint  is  $70  and  the 
price  of  the  largest  U.  S.  product,  with  its  recent  increase, 
is  $80. 

Book  papers.  —  Coated  paper  mills  in  Ontario  are  fairly 
busy  and  a  fair  demand  is  reported.  No.  3  coated  to  the 
jobbers  is  quoted  at  13  cents  and  No.  2  at  14  cents  f.o.b. 
the  mill,  uncrated.  A  drop  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  ordniarv 
book  went  into  effect  a  few  days  ago.  No.  3  book  is  now 
quoted  at  7^4  cents;  No.  2  at  8  cents;  N(T.  I  at  S^y  cents, 
f.o.b.  mill,  uncrated.  In  the  jobbing  trade  there  has  been 
a  slight  picking  up  in  books,  writings  and  bonds,  and  in 
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some  oti'.cr  lines,  due  to  .some  extent  to  business  created 
tlirougli  the  big  National  Exhibition  that  is  about  to  take 
place   in   Toronto. 

Bonds  anil  rcritingx  —  There  lias  iu-cn  a  tendency  to  re- 
ductions in  cheap  writings  l)ut  bonds  siiow  an  upward  ten- 
dency, particularly  in  tlie  United  States,  altiiougii  the 
Canadian  market  lias  not  been  affected  as  yet.  On  the 
wliole  bonds  and  writing  papers  are  showing  a  strong  ten- 
dency and  a  fair  volume  of  business  is  being  done  in  these 
lines.  Present  prices  will  probably  hold  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Wrappings  and  bags.  —  The  present  month  has  been  a 
rather  quiet  one  in  this  department,  although  July  showed 
up  well.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  supplies 
neces.sary  from  the  mills.  No.  1  kraft.  M.  F.  is  quoted  at 
$8.15  and  colored  sulphite  at  $8.00.  Other  quotations  are 
as  follows:  colored  kraft,  8%  to  10%;  B.  Manila,  $5. .50; 
No.  1  Manila,  $6.7.5.  The  changes  in  paper  bag  prices 
are  as  follows:  Light  Manila  621,4,  71/.,  .5  per  cent  off  100 
M  lots:  light  kraft  CO  p.c,  71/^  p7c.,  off  100  M  lots. 

Tissurs  and  Toilets.  Mills  report  a  fair  amount  of 
manufacturing  activity  with  prices  holding  firm  and  un- 
changed. The  demand  from  the  jobbing  trade  and  from 
consumers  for  most  lines  keeps  up  well  and  a  fair  amount 
of  business  is  passing  in  most  lines  of  light  weight  papers. 
Paper  boxes.  —  The  paper  box  trade  in  Toronto  is  keep- 
ing up  well.  Most  of  the  plants  are  running  close  to 
capacity  and  folding  and  set-up  box  makers  report  a  good 
.  volume  of  trade.  Many  new  novelty  lines  are  being  put 
out  for  the  confectionery  and  other  trades  and  the  industry 
generally   is  absorbing  a  considerable  quantity   of  board. 

Hag  and  Paper  stock.  —  A  features  of  tile  week  in  this 
dejiartment  is  the  demand  that  has  sprung  up  for  all  grades 
of  new  cotton  cuttings,  particularly  No.  I  white  shirt  cut- 
tings, while  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  most  other  lines  in 
both  rag  and  paper  stocks.  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  are 
quoted  at  $3.75:  No.  1  soft  white  shavings.  $.3.35;  "heavy 
books  and  magazines,  $1.95;  ledgers  and  writings  $2.20; 
No.  1  kraft,  $2.25;  newspapers.  80  cents;  No.  1  mixed 
papers,  70  cents;  No.  1  miscellaneous,  65  cents;  No.  2, 
misc.  60  cents;  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  11  to  IlV:,; 
fancy  short  cuttings,  5I/0:  cotton  flannels,  bleached,  81,4; 
blue  overall  cuttings,  514.  There  have  been  some  price 
recessions  in  ropes  and  bagging  with  the  following  quota- 
tions prevailing:  No.  1  scrap  bagging,  $18.00;  No.  1  ma- 
nila  rope,  $6;   mixed   .strings,  $18.00. 

Twine.  —  Manufacturers  report  the  twine  market  as 
firm,  with  orders  coming  in  fairly  freely  and  prices  as 
low  as  they  are  likely  to  go  for  some  time,  .lute  twine  is 
in  good  demand  and  the  mills  in  the  Ontario  district  are 
running  fairly  full. 

Stationery.  —  Manufacturing  stationers  report  a  fair 
volume  of  business  and  a  good  demand  for  most  lines  of 
blank  books,  scribblers,  school  books  and  general  sundries. 
General  conditions  in  the  trade  are  reported  by  man- 
ufacturers to  be  improving  and  a  good  Fall  business  h 
being  anticipated. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 
New  York,  August  l.'J  -  (.Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  second  increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint,  togetiier 
with  the  ending  of  the  soft  coal  miners"  strike,  seem  to 
have  instilled  new  life  into  the  paper  industry.  The  mar- 
ket this  week  has  ruled  very  firm  in  tone,  and  business  of 
expanding  volume  has  been  reported.  Not  in  a  long  time 
has  the  industry  in  the  States  been  characterized  by  so 
much  activity;  mills  are  running  at  a  good  pace,  many 
having  quickened  their  operations  since  the  coal  strike 
was  settled,  and  with  everything  appearing  in  favor  of 
an  e\en  livelier  and  healthier  market. 


The  settling  of  the  coal  strike  is  a  most  important  event 
for  the  paper  industry.  Fuel  stocks  at  numerous  mills  had 
been  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  became  necessary  for 
manufacturers  to  curtail  operations,  in  a  few  cases  to  close 
down,  and  the  shortage  of  coal  was  materially  hampering 
the  industry  in  its  efforts  to  get  back  to  normal. 

The  higher  prices  on  newsprint  have  had  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  quotations  on  all  other  kinds  of  paper.  Paper 
manufacturers  have  learned  that  higher  prices  at  this  time 
do  not  affect  the  demand  from  consumers  as  many  pre- 
sumed they  would,  and  there  is  consequently  a  tendency  to 
name  higher  quotations.  This  is  fully  justified  botli  by 
the  demand  prevailing  and  by  the  present  cost  of  man- 
ufacture. It  is  no  secret  that  many  paper  mills  have  been 
marketing  their  product  for  some  time  past  at  a  loss  to 
themselves,  simply  because  they  desired  to  keep  running 
and  to  hold  their  trade,  and  now  that  it  has  been  seen  that 
an  advance  in  prices  will  not  diminish  buying  by  consu- 
mers but  will,  judging  from  the  newsprint  situation,  sti- 
mulate demand,  manufacturers  are  commencing  to  adopt 
a  different  attitude  in  respect  to  quotations.  There  is  an- 
other factor — and  a  very  important  one — entering  the 
situation  also.  Raw  materials  are  jumping  in  price  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Waste  paper  is  advancing  at  a  pace  not  wit- 
nessed in  many  a  day,  and  prices  on  this  commodity  have 
climbed  to  levels  which  compare  favorably  with  the  high 
points  reached  during  the  after-the-war  boom.  Rag 
stock  also  is  advancing  in  cost,  while  wood  pulp  shows  a 
rising  trend.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
to  .see  paper  prices  display  a  stiffening  tendency,  nor  to 
witness  manufacturers  refusing  orders  for  their"  product 
at  prices  which  represent  concessions  from  generally  rec- 
ognized market  levels. 

Newsprint  is  strong  and  is  moving  actively.  Mills  pro- 
ducing print  paper  are  running  at  close  to  "capacitv  and 
are  reported  finding  a  ready  outlet  for  all  the  paper  tli'-y 
are  turning  out.  One  only  has  to  look  at  the  daily  news- 
papers in  any  part  of  the  country  to  find  the  reason  for 
the  steady  and  heavy  demand  for  newsprint.  Papers  in 
New  York  are  printing  larger  issues  than  in  many  sum- 
mers in  the  past,  while  travelers  through  the  country  say 
that  publishers  in  the  Middle  West  are  printing  propor- 
tionately larger  papers  than  are  those  in  the  East.  More- 
over, circulation  is  growing,  which  means  additional  paper 
consumption.  : 

The  box  board  market  is  exceedingly  firm  and  active. 
Board  mills  in  quite  a  few  cases  were  obliged  to  shut  down 
for  a  time  during  the  coal  strike,  and  this  loss  of  produc- 
tion was  just  sufficient  to  make  for  a  temporary  shortage 
of  board.  The  result  is  that  paper  box  manufacturers  are 
actively  seeking  board  and  are  paying  premiums  to  cover 
their  wants.  Plain  chip  board  is  .selling  in  New  York  City 
at  $50  a  ton,  and  news  board  at  $52.50;  even  higher  prices 
having  been  reported  received  in  some  instances. 

Book  papers  are  working  into  a  stronger  market  posi- 
tion. Demand  for  this  class  of  paper  is  on  the  rise,  and 
as  mills  obtain  more  business  they  become  firmer  in  their 
demands  for  full  quoted  prices.  It  is  not  nearly  so  easy 
to  place  orders  for  book  paper  at  the  quotations  recently 
prevaihng,  and  jobbers  say  that  some  manufacturers  are 
asking  advanced  prices. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  in  a  consistent  way  and  in  com- 
paratively good  volume  for  this  time  of  the  'year.  Wrap- 
pings are  fairly  active,  as  are  ti.ssues. 

Ground  Wood.  —  Mechanical  pulp  is  steady  in  price 
and  reports  generally  tell  of  fair  trade  activitV.  Consu- 
mers are  said  to  be  absorbing  pulp  in  good  tonnage  for 
this  time  of  the  year;  it  is  stated  by  most  members  of  the 
trade  that  the  movement  into  consuming  channels  is  a 
good  deal   above  an  average  for  this  season,  and   there  is 
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cvtTv  jirospect  of  a  continuance  of  tlic  steady  demand  for 
some  time  to  come.  Newsprint  mills  and  board  man- 
ufacturers arc  the  Icadiiii;  iiuycrs  at  present;  of  course, 
this  is  invariably  so,  but  these  consumers  appear  to  be 
purchasing  proportionately  more  ground  wood  than  other 
users.  Prices  hold  at  around  $31  to  $32  a  ton  at  domestic 
grinding  |)lants,  with  the  delivered  basis  ranging  from 
$3.5  to  .'i*."!8  a  ton,  depending  on  the  distance  the  pulp  lias 
to     be  hauled. 

CHE.MKAT,  PULP  —  All  kinds  of  chemical  wood  pulp 
are  favored  with  a"  good  demand,  and  there  is  a  firm  tone 
to  prices.  In  fact,  quotations  exhibit  a  distinct  tendency 
to  stiffen.  Importers  report  primary  markets  in  Europe 
as  evincing  an  upward  trend,  and  say  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  secure  higher  prices  from  paper  manufacturers  in 
this  country  in  order  to  import  pulp  at  a  profit.  Domestic 
producers  are  gradually  disposing  of  pulp  until  they  are 
fairly  well  sold  up  for  several  months  to  come,  all  of 
which  inclines  to  strengthen  pulp  values. 

Bleached  sulphite  is  especially  firm,  and  domestic  No. 
1  bleached  is  freely  selling  at  around  1.2.5  cents  a  pound 
at  pulp  mills,  and  No.  1  foreign  bleached  sulphite  at  about 
4  cents  ex  dock  New  York.  Kraft  pulp  is  firmer  than  in 
some  time,  with  importers  quoting  Scandinavian  kraft  at 
from  2.50  cents  upward,  and  with  domestic  No.  1  kraft 
held  at  from  2.7.5  cents  to  3  cents  a  pound. 

RAGS. — Roofing  rags  are  in  brisk  demand  and  again 
higher  in  price.  Activity  in  this  class  of  stock  is  the 
feature  of  the  papermaking  rag  market,  and  is  serving  to 
stimulate  demand  for  other  grades.  Sales  of  No.  1  roof- 
ing rags  have  been  reported  at  1.3.5  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  of  No.  2  packing  at  1.2.5  cents,  while 
foreign  dark  cottons  have  sold  to  felt  paper  mills  at  about 
1.30  cents  on  the  dock  at  New  York,  all  of  the.sc  prices  rep- 
resenting advances.  Dealers  put  much  stress  on  the  dif- 
ficulty they  are  experiencing  in  locating  normal  amounts 
of  roofing  rags,  asserting  that  an  actual  shortage  exists, 
and  are  using  this  argument  in  asking  higher  prices. 

New  cuttings  are  firm  and  advancing.  No.  1  white  shirt 
cuttings  are  quoted  at  a  minimum  of  11.. 50  cents  a  pound 
at  dealers'  shipping  points,  with  most  sellers  wanting  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  more,  while  unbleached  muslins  are  held 
at  10.25  cents,  white  lawns  at  10  cents,  light  silesias  at 
6,75  cents,  and  No.  1  washables  at  4  cents.  Old  whites 
are  steady  at  from  6  cents  a  pound  upward,  depending  on 
the  quality  of  packing,  for  No.   1   repacked  stock. 

PAPER  STOCK  -^  What  could  be  accurately  described 
as  a  boom  exists  in  the  w-aste  paper  trade.  Demand  for 
some  grades  of  old  paper  is  very  acti\e,  and  prices  have 
risen  with  such  rapidity  this  week  that  it  is  questionable 
just  what  prices  really  constitute  market  levels  at  the 
moment.  Old  magazines  have  sold  at  2.20  cents  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  there  is  not  much  supply  now  available  at 
this  basis.  Soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  grade  have 
brought  3.65  cents  per  pound,  old  No.  1  kraft  paper  2.10 
cents,  white  news  cuttings  1.90  cents,  and  ledger  stock 
2.25  cents.  Low  grades  have  advanced  in  even  greater 
proportion  than  have  the  better  qualities.  Folded  news- 
papers have  sold  at  1.05  cents  a  pound  it  dealers'  shipping 
points,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  a  cent  j)er  pound.  Con- 
tainer manilas  have  fetched  1.20  cents,  and  box  board 
cuttings  1.10  cents.  How  much  further  prices  will  go  is 
at  present  problematical;  it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  however, 
that  consumers,  board  mills  in  particular,  are  anxious  for 
supplies  and  are  granting  stiff  prices. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  There  is  no  pro- 
nounced change  in  old  rope.  Sales  are  being  made  to 
paper  mills  at  between  5.75  and  6  cent^  a  pound  for  No. 
1  domestic  manila  rope,  while  mixed  strings  are  bringing 
around  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds... 


HANS     I.AGERLOEF,  President  and  Ireasiirer 
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With  the  Woodsmen 

THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
FORESTRY 

If  you  ^eiilleuieu  were  living  in  the  time  of  Marshall, 
perliaps  America's  greatest  jurist,  you  would  have  been 
under  a  cloud  had  you  lived  in  tlie  "forest.  The  rich  ag- 
ricultural valleys  along  the  rivers  contained  the  indus- 
trial elite.  The  poorer  and  the  most  ignorant  members 
of  the  population  were  pushed  into  tlie  baekM'Oods.  To 
he  termed  a  "forest  dweller"  carried  a  stigma.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  situation  that  exists  today  in  France 
after  three  or  four  centuries  of  forest  development.  The 
nobility  whose  financial  power  is  based  on  political 
service  or  industrial  success  live  in  their  cliateanx,  sur- 
rounded by  forests.  To  be  known  as  an  owner  of  forest 
estates  carries  social  prestige.  This  contrast  merely 
marks  the  evolution  which  is  taking  place  in  our  forest 
resources  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  older  the 
United  States  grows  as  a  nation  and  the  more  powerful 
we  become,  the  greater  will  be  the  intrinsic  value  and 
prestige  of  our  forests  and  those  wlio  administer  tliem. 
Ao  one  who  served  during  the  great  war  and  rubbed 
up  against  the  men  of  other  nations  could  fail  to  realize 
our  present  industrial  power.  This  power  to  mv  mind 
does  not  come  solely  from  inherent  qualities  in  our  pop- 
ulation—it  unquestionably  is  due  rather  to  our  great 
wealth  in  natural  resources,  and  timber  of  course  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these.  It  is  therefore  wise  to 
recognize  that  our  economic  power  is  based  on  the  raw 
products  which  we  are  frantically  destroying  and  sell- 
ing to  other  nations.  To  maintain  our  power,  we  must 
insist  that  this  natural  wealth  be  used  wisely. 

Past  forest' history  is  interesting  and  instructive  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  future  forest  historv. 
with  which  many  of  you  will  lie  intimately  concerned. 
IS  more  interesting  and  of  more  importance."  During  the 
past  two  decades  we  have  seen  our  efforts  concentrated 
on  forest  propaganda  and  this  propaganda  can,  bv  no 
means,  be  said  to  liave  been  entirely  successful.  It  must 
be  continued.  If  you  ask  a  hundred  citizens  (selected  at 
random  in  New  York  City)  what  forestry  means,  prob- 
ably not  five  of  them  can  give  a  reasonably  correct  an- 
swer. Our  educational  system  has  been  well  developed 
but  can  be  improved.  The  organization  of  state  services 
has  succeeded  in  most  forest  states  but  is  not  yet,  with 
some  exceptions,  on  a  sufficiently  high  plane  of  effici- 
ency. We  have  seen  tlie  gradual  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  our  public  forests.  We  have  spent  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  on  studies  of  American  trees, 
forest  regions  and  on  sources  of  timber  supplv.  We 
have  studied,  and  are  studying,  waste  in  the  woods  and 
what  is  more  important,  the  proper  utilization  and  wise 
use  of  tlie  raw  product,  after  it  is  cut.  I  want  to  sav 
how  much  I  admire  the  foresight  of  your  Dean  in  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  the  study  of  forest  product 
industries.  It  would  be  foolish  to  concentrate  solely  on 
the  future  production  of  trees  and  be  blind  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  economy  in  the  use  of  what  is  already  sup- 
plied by  our  virgin  forests.  The  classification  of 'forest 
and  agricultural  land  was  a  proper  preliminary  to  the 
forest  management  ahead. 

Today  we  are  approaching  the  dawn  of  forest  work- 
ing plans  on  public  forests,  but  generally  speaking  there 
is  not  very  much  forestry  being  practised  todav  on  state 
or  private  land  in  the  United  States.  Now  during  the 
next  two  decades,— and  I  might  say  it  is  easy  to'^pro- 

•  Address  by  T.  S.  Woolsey,  Jr.,  before   New   York 
State  College  of  Forestry  Syracuse,  New  York, 
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phesy  becau.se  by  the  time  you  arc  shown  to  be  wrong 
it  will  probably  be  forgotten, — during  the  next  two 
decades,  I  say,  we  are  going  to  see  state  and  national 
forest  administration  .s.ystematized.  We  are  going  to  see 
forest  fire  protection  probably  the  best  in  the  world, 
unquestionably  the  best  in  the  world.  We  are  going  to 
see  land  classification  well  advanced  and  a  concentra- 
tion of  effort  in  tlie  .study  of  conditions  that  affect  the 
regrowth  of  tiinlier.  We  are  going  to  sec  the  question 
of  forest  devastation  solved  and  uiiqiics-tionably  it  will 
be  through  co-operation  between  the  owner  and  federal 
or  state  authorities.  And  perhaps  the  solution  of  this 
great  problem  of  forest  devastation  is  going  to  be  an 
association  of  timber  owners  under  proper  technical 
advice  and  perhaps  under  some  sort  of  federal  or  state 
control.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  succeed  the  man- 
datory principle  alone  won't  do  ;  we  have  got  to  have 
really  first-class  co-operation  between  the  official  au- 
thorities and  the  forest  owner. 

Now  we  are  approaching  a  shortage  of  wood  or  tim- 
ber, specially  along  certain  lines— the  valuable  species. 
We  shall,  therefore,  see  a  further  and  very  detailed 
study  of  the  uses  of  wood.  Probably  the  problem  of 
waste  will  have  been  solved,  but  with  this  timber  short- 
age we  are  going  to  do  exactly  what  other  great  empires 
did  in  past  centuries— we  are  going  to  develop  beyond 
our  borders,  and  I  confidently  predict  that  for  "such 
species  as  ash.  oak,  yellow  poplar,  and  hickory,  we  are 
going  to  find  satisfactory  and  cheap  substitutes  in,  for 
exam])le,  Brazil.  From  the  technical  standpoint  there  is 
going  to  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  development  and 
that  is  this— probably  in  the  tropics  we  are  going  to  see 
commercial  timber  produced  successfullv  and  in  a  half 
to  a  quarter  of  the  time  necessarv  for  rotations  in  this 
country.  This  will  be  of  great  fundamental  and  com- 
mercial importance. 

Now  as  we  look  ahead  not  two  decades  (because  for- 
estry does  not  cover  a  few  years;  it  is  a  question  of  hun- 
dreds of  years),  if  we  look  ahead,  sav,  to  the  period  of 
IJ41  to  I960,  this  IS  what  we  shall  find— we  shall  find 
an  intensification  of  studies  in  natural  regeneration  and 
also  artificial  reforestation.  We  have  seen  it  in  other 
countries;  we  have  seen  that  with  the  pressure  for  wood 
products  and  high  stumpage  prices,  it  is  the  natural 
thing  to  repair  the  waste  that  has  been  done  With  an 
niadequate  supply  which  is  certain  to  come,  we  are  o-o- 
ing  to  have  substitutes,  but  we  must  have  a  further  de- 
velopment of  all  the  sources  of  supply 

Then,  too,  (and  this  I  feel  certain  of),  the  forest 
schools  are  going  to  devote  much  more  time  to  purely 
te<.hnic^l  subjects.  By  that  time  our  private,  as  well  as 
our  public  forests,  will  have  been  organized  for  per- 
manent production.  They  will  be  considered  invest- 
ments,—permanent  investments.— and  tlierefore  tlie  for- 
est schools  are  going  to  devote  more  time  to  the  study  of 
'•o  a  ion,  yie  d,  and  to  extremely  technical  financial  cal- 
cuJa  ions— all  assumed  in  working  plans.  You  will  note 
i  put  this  m  the  future  because  that  sort  of  tiling  comes 
gradually  and  must  come  witli  the  natural  development 
or  intensive  forestry. 

1  recall  the  story  of  Velasquez,  the  great  Spanish 
painter  who  had  just  finished  a  portrait  of  himself.  He 
invited  King  PJulip  to  see  the  picture.  Like  manv  great 
painters,  \elasquez  was  arrogant  and    did    not"  brook 

™T'"'  f  ^''°".^^^  ^^  '''^'  '-'^^t  and  the  other  man 
i  lono  ;  so  he  confidently  turned  to  his  beautiful  por- 
t.a,    and  said  to  the  king,  "Wliat  do  you  think  of  it?" 

kin?  vl  ''  '^  '^  !  '•  'I  ''  ""■"■"Pl'^'<^".  answered  the 
king    \elasquez  curtly  dipped  a  brusj,  in  red  paint  and 

t'''1o  KilVir?""?-  ""  >•-'. '^"  ""^  'il^^  it,'improve 
It.      So  King  Phihp  dipped  again  in  the  pot  of  red  paint 
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and  very  carefully  drew  a  little  insignia  ou  the  left 
breast  of  the  portrait,  thereby  knighting  Velasquez  and 
showing  that  he  approved  of  his  work,  now  completed. 

Now  in  foi-estry  we  are  not  going  to  get  recognition 
as  quickly  as  that.  What  you  men  do  will  be  judged 
fifty  to  sixty  years  hence.  Therefore,  while  you  must 
not  minimize  the  practical  means  of  earning  a  living 
and  selling  youi-selves  for  what  you  are  worth,  yet  to  be 
a  successful  forester,  a  great  forester  such  as  some  of 
you  will  be,  you  have  got  to  be  something  of  an  idealist 
and  look  ahead.  Even  though  you  are  mistaken  as  to 
detail  you  luive  got  to  picture  what  incoming  and  you 
nuist  be  enough  of  a  thinker  to  fathom  the  national 
needs  iif  tlic  future. 


T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  AND  WOODSMEN  CUT  WASTE 

The  Technical  .Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  has 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Woodlands  Section  in  its  study 
of  waste,  particularly  as  related  to  the  production  and 
storage  of  pulpwood.  The  manufacture  of  paper  starts  in 
the  woods,  where  questions  of  cx))ediency  as  regards 
operating  costs,  volume  production  and  tlie  protection  and 
reforestation  of  cut-over  lands,  govern  tlie  cutting  limits. 
In  the  past,  in  both  the  lumber  and  paper  industries, 
quantities  of  material  have  been  left  in  the  woods,  which 
now  appears  to  Iiave  a  marketable  value.  The  utilization 
of  .stuinp.s,  the  top  diameter  limit,  brush  disposal — all  these 
bear  direetly  on  tlie  eost  of  pulpwood  produetion  and  tile 
l>roduetive  capacity  of  ])ulpwood  lands. 

The  size  of  the  pulpwood  unit,  wiiether  4,  8,  12,  16  or 
otiier  foot  lengths,  has  much  to  do  with  the  costs  and  ef- 
ficiency of  cutting,  driving,  and  rail  transportation.  Even 
after  tile  wood  has  been  piled  in  tile  mill  yards,  conies  tiic 
question  of  loss  througli  tlie  decay  and  destruetion  by  fungi 
and  wood  boring  insects.  Tiiis  wliole  question  of  avoidable 
ioss  in  tlie  basic  raw  material  of  the  paper  industry  is  one 
wliieh  must  receive  careful  consideration  and  the  Wood- 
lands Section  is  glad  to  offer  its  cooperation  to  the  Tech- 
nical  .Association  in  their  studies  along  tiiese  lines. 


VERSATILITY 


The  prize  winners  in  a  ma.squerade  dance  at  Big  Bay 
Point  Lake  Simcoe,  were  an  oddly  assorted  couple,  claim- 
ing with  some  success,  the  judges  thouglit,  to  be  Huckle- 
berry Finn  and  an  Italian  organ  grinder.  There  was  at 
first  some  curiosity  as  to  their  identity,  until  it  was  noted 
that  all  running  parts,  gears  &c  of  wliat  purported  to  be  an 
organ  of  the  Lizzie,  or  cranking  type,  were  housed  in  and 
guarded,  and  that  the  mouth  organ,  used  to  supplement  the 
lack  of  groan  from  the  groan  box  was  supplied  with  filtered 
air.  This  gave  the  game  away  after  finding  that  the 
organist  was  our  friend  Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  it  was  long 
before  the  identity  of  Huck  Finn  was  established  as  Mrs. 
Costigane.  Last  year  Mr.  Costigane  carried  off  the  prize 
as  Harrv  Lauder. 


BRADLEY  C.  BAUTER 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  regrets  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bradley  C.  Banter  at  Grand'Mere  on  Au- 
gust 14.  Everything  possiiile  was  done  to  aid  his  fight 
for  life  and  Dr.  F.A.C.  Scringer,  a  specialist,  was  called 
in  to  perform  an  operation,  l)ut  all  to  no  avail. 

Mr.  Bauter  was  born  in  Laforgeville,  X.  Y.  on  Octo- 
ber 29th,  1870.  He  was  graduated  from  Watertown  Iligli 
School  and  then  learned  tlie  trade  of  machinist  with  the 
Watertown  Steam  Engine  Company.  He  was  employed 
a  number  of  years  witli  tiic  Bagley  &  Sewall  Company, 
pa])cr  machine  liiiilders  of  Watertown  and  suliscquently 
witli  the  Xew  York  Air  Brake  Company  of  Watertown. 
For  tlie  last  fifteen  years  he  was  with  tlie  Laurentide 
Company  in  various  capacities  in  tiie  Repair  and  Main- 
tenance Dcpartinciit  and  for  some  tinu'  has  been  Super- 


D.  Branch.  Toronto  manager  for  tlie  Canadian  Barking 
Drum  Company.  lias  just  returned  from  a  trip  through 
Northern  Ontario  where  he  visited  most  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  The  company  has  contracts  to  supply  two 
drums  to  the  Thunder  Bay  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Port  Arthur,  and  one  drum  to  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Company's  Gaspe  limits.  The  Chicago  office  recently  re- 
ceived orders  for  drums  to  be  supplied  to  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Penn.;  the 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and  the  Thilmany  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.  at  Kaukauna,  Wis. 


intcudeut  of  this  department.  He  was  very  popular 
with  his  men  and  universally  well  liked.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Watertown  Royal  Arcauum  Lodge;  Exempt 
Firemen's  Association  of  Watertown;  Jefferson  I'nion 
Lodge  No.  124  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows, 
Watertown,  N.  Y;  Watertown  Lodge  Xo.  49  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  also  Watertown  Chapter  and  commandery  and  Me- 
dia Temple  of  ilystic  Shrine.  He  leaves  a  wife,  Nellie, 
of  Grand  "ilere  and  a  number  of  relatives  in  New  York 
State. 

A  short  funeral  service  was  held  in  Grand '^lere  and 
interment  took  place  on  August  17th,  at  "Watertown,  N. 
Y.  under  the  auspices  of  Watertown  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar. 

Grand'Mere  has  lost  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  and 
the  Laurentide  Company  one  of  its  most  valued  em- 
ployees. 


Mr  W.  J.  Gorman,  Montreal  representative  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  is  in  Scotland  seeking  health.  We 
are  happj-  to  be  informed  that  his  quest  has  been  quite 
successful  and  he  is  expected  home  about  the  middle  of 
September. 


B.  F.  Perkins  and  Son,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  have  issued  a 
new  bulletin,  No.  10,  on  Fans.  Special  attention  is  given 
equipment  for  ventilating  paper  mills.  Copies  of  this 
bulletin  wUl  be  sent  on  request. 


Men  may  work  side  by  side  without  working  together. 
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THE  MAX   niio  nixs 

Sonio  men  are  satisfird  with  making  a  living;  others 
want  to  make  "tlieir  mark.  "  Soiiu-  are  content  with  a 
steady  job;  most  people  hope  for  a  better  job.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  unusual  cases,  the  better  man  gets 
the  better  job.  "^lay  the  best  man  win"  is  as  common  an 
attitude  in  business  and  industry  as  it  is  in  sport.  No 
one  would  place  much  of  a  wager  on  a  pugilist,  wrestler  or 
runner  who  refused  to  train  himself  for  the  event  in 
which  he  was  to  participate.  It  is  ex])ected,  also,  that 
the  backers  of  the  athlete  will  insist  on  his  training  care- 
fully and  consistently.  The  captain  and  manager  of  a 
baseball  team  keep  the  players  at  regular  practice;  and 
they  keep  recruits  and  second  string  players  in  training 
to  fill  the  inevitable  emergencies  in  the  regular  line-up. 
There  is  an  occasional  star  whose  make-up  refuses  to  obey 
the  rules  that  bring  success  99  p.c.  of  the  time.  The 
phenomenon  goes  his  own  way,  plaj-s  his  own  part,  and 
may  pull  his  team  out  of  a  hole  or  even  be  its  mainstay. 
But  the  consistent  performers  who  seek  constantly  to  im- 
prove tlieir  game  are  the  team. 

It  is  team  work  that  counts,  and  the  better  trained  the 
team,  the  greater  the  returns.  .\s  Jim  Mclntyre,  the 
famous  comedian,  once  said.  "If  you  work  with  other 
people,  you've  got  to  understand  one  thing.  The  better 
the  other  fellow  does,  the  better  it  is  for  you." 

Employers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that 
industry  succeeds  by  team  work  and  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  properly  trained  team.  They  know  that 
the  better  the  other  fellows  do,  thi-  hettir  it  is  for  them. 
This  applies,  not  merely  to  tiie  physical  results  the  other 
fellow  gets,  but  his  wages  as  well.  For  wages  are  usually, 
and  should  always  be,  an  accurate  measure  of  results.  It 
is  easy  to  demonstrate  and  sometimes  possible  to  convince 
the  employer  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  encourage  and 
maybe  assist  his  employees  to  obtain  the  training  that 
will  make  for  progress  to  the  man  and  production  to  the 
concern. 

There  are  still  some  managers  wlio  think  that  the  brains 
of  industry  should  be  concentrated  in  the  office  and  the 
brawn  at  the  bench.  They  are  likely  to  have  many  ac- 
cidents, a  high  labor  turnover,  low  production,  high  costs, 
and  discontented  workmen.  Others  value  the  trained  work- 
man, but  want  someone  else  to  train  him. 

The  progressive  concern  believes  in  having  a  manaee- 
ment  highly  trained  in  the  technology  of  production  and  the 
science  of  business,  and  in  having  the  personnel  of  the 
plant  thoroughly   informed  of  the  principles  and   practice 


ot  tile  processes  of  i)roduction.  The  training  of  tiic  work- 
man must  combine  knowledge  and  skill.  The  wise  work- 
man knows  that  it  is  his  skill  wiiicli  holds  him  his  job, 
but  his  knowledge  hi  yoiid  tiiat  limitid  spheri'  wiiich  makes 
Jiromotion  probable. 

Mr.  I..  \\  l.orce.  |>resid.nt  of  tlic  Delaware  .iiul  Iludv.n 
RR.,  is  quoted  in  a  biographical  sketch  as  saying:  "Any- 
one can  earn  his  daily  bread  by  working  eight  hours  a  day. 
The  use  one  makes  of  his  sjiare  time  is  what  counts!  I 
iia\r  never  yrt  known  a  man  to  win  to  the  heights  with- 
out spending  in  study  and  self  improvement  most  of  the 
spare  time  tliat  the  average  man  squanders."  He  ought 
to  know,  iiaving  worked  his  way  to  the  top  by  a  determina- 
tion to  master  the  details  of  his  work  and  imjirovc  it.  This 
meant  constant  study,  inixhaiistible  energy,  and  willing- 
ness to  work. 

Not  every  man  can.  or  wants  to  be,  the  president  of  his 
concern,  but  every  man  can  be  a  better  man  next  year  than 
he  is  now,  and  this  usually  means  the  opportunity  to  fill 
a  bigger  job.  Every  man  can  know  more  about  iiis  job 
and  his  business.  Someone  recently  wrote,  "Tlie  best  in- 
formed man  is  the  best  equipped  man  for  jjrogress  and 
promotion."  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Let  any  man 
put  himself  in  the  jilace  of  his  boss  and  consider  who  is 
the  man  best  qualified  for  promotion.  He  knows  well 
enough  that  the  man  who  will  make  good  is  tlie  man  who 
has  invested  a  lot  of  his  spare  time  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  in  studying  his  job.  He  also  knows  that  the 
man  who  is  promoted  through  favoritism  rather  than  fit- 
ness will  not  usually  command  respect  or  really  make 
good.  Then  why  should  anyone  expect  promotion,  except 
on  merit.' 

The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  investing  a  lot  of  time  and 
a  little  money  is  a  very  good  indication  that  he  is  made  of 
the  stuff  that  makes  good.  The  history  of  industry  shows, 
as  Mr.  Lorce  has  said,  that  the  man  who  wins  is  he  who 
improves  himself.  The  effort  to  do  this  involves  careful 
reading  and  diligent  .study.  Mo.st  of  the  men  at  the  head 
of  things  today  had  to  hunt  for  helpful  books.  Industry 
was  not  organized  then  to  help  the  workman  to  a  higher 

and  better  position,  nor  has  any  industry  don°  more  than 

we  think  none  has  done  as  much  as— the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry in  this  direction.  Where  the  leaders  of  today  had 
one  or  two  books  of  a  general  character  to  study,  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow  are  provided  with  a  series  of  texts 
especially  prepared  by  selected  authors  of  the  highest 
qualifications.  The  man  who  is  to  be  a  foreman,  super- 
intendent, or  manager  may  take  these  and  read  them  or  he 
p'av    study   them   diligently   under   expert    direction.      For 
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the  Canadian  I'lil))  and  Paper  Association  has  not  only 
contributed  generously  to  the  preparation  of  the  texts,  but 
has  recognized  the  advantage  of  having  them  properly 
studied;  to  this  end  a  special  committee  is  cooperating 
with  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts  (Gar- 
denvale,  P.Q.)  in  organizing  tlieir  Department  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  Making,  established  to  use  the  text  books  under 
authority  of  the  Association.  This  connection  assures  the 
most  efficient  expenditure  of  effort  in  self  improvement. 
Individual  study  is  given  somewliat  the  atmosphere  of  the 
class  room,  without  the  usual  distractions.  The  student 
is  encouraged  and  guided.  There  is  no  waste  of  effort  or 
time. 

Men  who  have  been  disappointed  in  having  to  interrupt 
their  education  can  now  continue,  and  in  many  respects  do 
so  more  efficiently  than  if  they  had  not  gone  to  work  so 
soon.  They  can  study  practically  any  subject  in  a  high 
school  course  or  a  college  curriculum.  The  subjects  funda- 
mental to  the  regular  operations  in  the  paper  or  pulp  mill 
are  included  in  the  text  books  of  the  industry  and  the 
correspondence  courses  of  the  Institute.  The  main  thing, 
however,  is  to  awaken  and  arouse  in  the  man  the  enthu- 
siasm for  study  and  progress.  If  he  wants  advancement 
enough  to  do  something  more  than  wish  for  it.  lie  will  get 
it,  in  some  measure. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start.  Many  boys  must  quit  school. 
Some  quit  last  year.  Some  quit  years  ago.  Among  these 
are  many  who  have  the  faculty  for  leadershij)  and  should 
be  preparing  themselves  for  the  opportunity.  The  industry 
needs  these  leaders  and  requires  that  they  be  properly 
trained— and  kept  in  training.  Study  and  constructive 
thinking  will  do  it.  Begin  now. 


KEEP  THE  LOAN  IN  CANADA 
The  Minister  of  Finance  has  pointed  out  that,  in  offer- 
inrr  to  renew  the  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment bonds  maturing  on  the  1st  of  December  next  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  is  carried  bv  the  maturing 
bonds,  and  allowing  a  bonus  of  one  month's  interest,  he  is 
makiner  a  material  concession  to  the  Canadian  investor,  as 
this  rate  of  interest  —  leaving  out  of  consideration  al- 
tn-ether  the  question  of  the  one  month's  bonus  —  is 
hin-her  thsn  was  paid  on  the  recent  Canadian  loan  in  New 
York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  mentioned  loan  was 
nl.-ved  in  New  York  at  a  figure  that  yielded  only  a  very 
Hftle  over  five  per  cent,  whereas  the  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able under  the  present  conversion  scheme  is  five  and  a 
half  per  cent. 

Indeed.  Canada's  credit  never  stood  higher  .m  the  New 
York  market  than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  According 
to  financial  authorities  of  the  highest  standing  and  com- 
netencr.  the  Government  could  borrow  hundreds  of  mil- 
l;on<.  nf  doH.irs  on  that  market  with  ease,  and  on  better 
term,  than  .-.ny  other  country  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States  itself.  This  being  so.  the  opportunity  of  re- 
investing in  Dominion  Government  securities  that  is  of- 
fered to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  soon  to  mature  is  one  of 


which    the    latter    should    be   quick   and   keen — as    we   have 
little  doubt  they  will  be — to  take  advantage. 

On  every  ground  of  national  interest  and  national  pride 
and  national  prestige  it  is  desirable  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
Canadian  citizens  should  be  the  holders  of  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment securities.  "Keep  the  loan  in  Canada,"  may 
well  be  our  slogan  in  respect  of  all  the  borrowings  which 
the  Government  may  find  necessary  under  the  authority 
of  the  Loan  Act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 


CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

Rejection  of  the  Dye  Embargo 

The  announcement  that  the  United  States  Congress  has 
rejected  the  Dye  Embargo  and  excluded  it  from  the  Tariff 
Bill  will  certainly  cause  some  commotion  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  United  States  dyestuff  industry.  From 
opinions  recently  published  in  our  columns  it  is  clear 
that  considerable  importance  was  attached  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  embargo,  and  the  decision  now  announced 
will  be  treated  as  a  victory  for  the  pro-German  propagan- 
dist party.  The  division  was  a  narrow  one,  the  motion  for 
rejection  being  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  36  to  32. 
It  is  unlikely  that  men  like  Dr.  Herty  and  Dr.  Parsons 
will  quietly  accept  an  adverse  decision  of  this  kind  on  a 
matter  which  they  regard  as  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
American  colour  industry ;  but  what  steps  tliey  may  take  is 
uncertain  at  the  moment.  It  may  also  be  that  the  decision 
is  more  hostile  to  the  form  of  the  embargo  than  to  its 
substance,  and  that  Congress  may  prefer  to  secure  the  ne- 
cessary safeguards  by  other  means. 

It  is  clear  from  returns  just  issued  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  that  the  American  "dye  industry  is  by 
no  means  as  flourishing  as  the  earlier  reports  of  its  pro- 
gress would  lead  one  to  expect.  —The  Chemical  Age, 
London. 


The  Quality  of  German  Chemicals 

In  a  recent  number  we  recorded  a  remark  by  Dr.  Charles 
Parsons  that  the  quality  of  German  chemicals  i)rodueed 
to-day  IS  considerably  lower  than  that  of  their  pre-war 
products.  Inquiries  made  in  other  quarters,  both  British 
and  American,  go  decidedly  towards  confirming  this  view. 

In  one  ease  a  careful  conqiarison  was  made  of  the  re- 
lative degrees  of  impurity  in  certain  British  and  German 
chemicals,  and  it  was  found  that  while  the  degree  of  im- 
purity in  the  British  ease  was  aboijt  2  per  cent.,  in  the 
German  it  was  as  high  as  W.  with  but  little  promise  of  im- 
provement. The  cause  is  not  quite  clear.  Germany  may 
have  lost  a  good  proportion  of  her  working  chemists  in 
the  war;  the  process  of  education  has  for  the  same  rea.son 
been  arrested  and  the  suj.ply  of  qualified  young  chemists 
res-trictcd;  works  and  i)Iant  may  have  been  disorganised- 
and  mo.st  of  all.  in  the  hurry  to  expedite  (.nuluction  with' 
a  view  to  resuming  trade,  regard  for  quality  may  have 
been  sacrificed.  But  the  truth  is,  according  to  go„d  judges, 
that  tlie  (,erinan  reputation  was  always  some  degrees  better 

ban  the  actual  performance.  Germans  in  the  past  have 
been  notoriously  skilful  eommereial  advertisers,  and  thev 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  their  chemical  products  a  fic"- 
tit.ou.sly  high  reputation.  That  has  latterly  been  con- 
siderably damaged  and  the  greatly  improvid  re|n,tation 
ot  lintish  and  American  chemicals  is  a  decidedly  en- 
couraging feature  of  the  movement  for  developing  tin-  fine 
chemical  industries  of  both  countries.— Exchange 
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liili(M(l   that   a   few   re- 
aper  making   will   be   of 


In  an  article  of  this  kind  it  i 
marks  regarding  the  history  of 
interest  as  an  introduetion. 

The  existence  of  papyrus  has  been  traced  back  to 
2400  B.C.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  then  been  in 
use  a  very  long  time  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  of  Maeedon,  it  was  probably  introduced 
into  Europe  about  32.5  B.C.  In  about  the  eighth  century 
the  Saracens  introduced  ))aper,  which  is  of  .\siatie  origin, 
into  Spain  and  its  use  gradually  superseded  that  of  papy- 
rus until  the  latter  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Near  the  end  of  the  eighteentli  century,  the  first 
power  driven  machine  making  paper  continuously  was  in- 
vented, and  this  process  gradually  superseded  the  single 
sheet  hand  process  which  had  been  in  use  for  many  cen- 
turies. Modern  paper  making  may  be  considered  to  date 
from  this  time,  and  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Robert, 
working  in  a  French  mill,  is  credited  this  invention.  In 
]  799  the  first  machine  was  installed  by  Francis  Didot,  at 
Essones.  France.  Robert,  as  are  many  inventors,  was 
without  the  necessary  capital  to  develop  his  invention  and 
finally  interested  Fourdrinier  and  Donkin,  who  built  and 
installed  the  first  machine  in  England  in  1803.  Today, 
after  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  same  machine  in 
principle  is  in  universal  use  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'Fourdrinier,'   the   manufacturer   but   not   the   inventor. 

While  the  first  machine  of  the  Fourdrinier  type,  pro- 
ducing a  continuous  web  of  paper,  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion in  1799,  it  was  not  until  several  years  later  that  tlie 
dryers  were  added,  and  until  the  invention  many  years 
later  of  the  web  printing  press,  which  created  a  demand 
for  rolls,  the  paper  was  invariably  cut  into   sheets. 

Second  only  to  Roberts'  invention  was  that  of  Dicken- 
son, the  English  paper  maker,  who  in  1809  invented  the 
cylinder  machine  which  is  used,  as  is  well  known,  for  the 
coarser  grades  of  paper,  the  Fourdrinier  being  supreme 
for  book,  news  and  writing  papers. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  Ameri- 
can industries,  it  being  introduced  into  America  in  1690 
by  a  Dutch  paper  maker.  The  first  plant  was  located 
on  a  small  stream  near  Philadelphia,  and  was  still  in  opera- 
tion until  a  few  years  ago.  The  Fourdrinier  was  intro- 
duced into  America  in  1820  and  in  1829  straw  was  first 
used  on  a  cylinder  machine,  but  it  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until   1857. 

The  first  Fourdrinier  machine  manufactured  in  Ame- 
rica was  built  by  Phelps  and  Spofford  of  Philadelphia  in 
1830. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  power  driven  machine,  the 

drive  for  the  variable  speed  section  has  received  much  at-  _         .  

tention  and  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  is  not  as  simple  °^  these  pulleys  serves  merely  to  take  up  the  slack.  Thi, 
as  it  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer,  on  account  of  the  other  is  on  the  driving  side  of  the  belt  and  subject  to  con- 
extremely  close  regulation  required  over  a  wide  range  of  siderable  strain.  \^  ith  this  drive  gears  of  the  spur  or 
speed,  and  also  on  account  of  the  'draw'  between  sections.  herring-bone  type  may  or  may  not  be  used  between  driven 
It  was  only  natural  that  various  schemes  should  be  tried  pulley  and  'driving  in'  shaft,  which  depends  upon  the  ratio 
and  those  selected  that  were  found  most  suitable   for  the      °^  transmission,  the  speed  of  the  machine,  etc.      If 


1.  The   Marshall-Train. 

2.  Ferguson   Drive. 
■i.      Rope    Drive 

4.  Walmsley    Drive. 

5.  The  Sectional   Individual    Motor   Drive. 
The  first  four  types  are  entirely  mechanical  insofar  as 

the  actual  driving  and  control  of  the  macliine  is  concerned. 
With  some  of  these  drives,  without  doubt  various  members 
of  this  organization  are  more  familiar  than  the  author  of 
this  article,  however,  a  few  comment.s  regarding  each  uiav 
be  of  interest. 

The  Marshall -Train 

In  talking  with  various  operators  and  engineers  in  the 
industry,  it  lias  been  found  that  this  term  is  often  misused 
or  else  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  The  Marshall-Train 
was  first  developed  to  drive  the  cylinder  moulds  of  a  cv- 
linder  board  machine  and  consists  of  that  part  of  the  drive 
from  the  'back  line'  to  the  'driving  in'  shaft.  It  is  well 
known  and  has  been  used  for  many  years  on  various  kinds 
of  machines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  paper  machine 
to  make  paper  continuously  at  1,000  feet  per  minute  was 
so  driven.  The  details  of  this  drive  are  so  well  known 
that  a  description  of  the  same  is  believed  unnecessary. 

The  objections  to  this  drive  are  high  maintenance,  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  in  alignment,  and  low  efficiency  with  res- 
pect to  power  consumption. 

The  Ferguson  Drive 

Phis  drive  is,  in  a  way,  a  modification  of  the  Marshall- 
Train,  the  bevel  gears  having  been  eliminated.  It  con- 
sists, as  for  the  Marshall-Train,  of  a  back  line  driven 
generally  by  variable  speed  prime  mover  either  belted 
or  rope  driven,  although  constant  speed  prime  movers  have 
been  used  driving  the  back  line  through  some  form  of 
speed  changing  device. 

From  a  cone  pulley  on  the  back  line  for  each  section, 
a  jack-shaft  on  the  machine  floor,  with  its  axis  parallel  to 
the  back  line  on  which  is  mounted  an  identical  cone  pulley, 
is  driven  through  a  quarter-turn  belt.  In  order  to  se- 
belt  shifting  device,  the  draw  is  regulated.  On  the  jack- 
shaft,  in  addition  to  the  driven  cone  pulley,  is  mounted  a 
clutch  and  a  driving  pulley,  by  means  of  the  clutch,  the 
section  can  be  'struck'  either  in  or  out.  From  the  driving 
pulley  on  the  jack-shaft,  a  pulley  on  the  'driving  in'  shaft 
is  driven  through  a  quarter-teurn  belt.  In  order  to  se- 
cure proper  belt  centers,  the  jack-shaft  and  intake  shaft 
being  very  close  together  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  driving  belt  is  taken  to  the  basement  where  there  are,  at 
suitable  angles,  two  pulleys  around  which  it  passes.     On 


purpose.  This  has  continued  until  today  nearly  all  vari- 
able speed  drives  in  common  use  may  be  grouped  under 
one  of  the  following  classifications  or  a  modification 
thereof : 


th, 


gears 
driving    in' 


*  Address  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents'  .\ssociation,  Miami  Valley  Division, 
Julv  24,   1922. 


are  necessary  they  are  placed  between 
shaft  and  the  quarter-turn  drive. 
Rope  Drive 
The  rope  drive  consists  essentially  of  a  jack-shaft 
carrying  a  main  rope  sheave  located  near  the  center  of 
the  machine,  its  center  line  at  right  angles  to  the  center 
hne  of  the  pajjer  machine,  which  is  driven  by  a  suitable 
prime  mover.  From  the  main  rope  sheave  the"  drive  is  ex- 
tended in  both  directions  there  being  a  simUar  jack-shaft 
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.■iiul  a  rope  slicave  for  eacli  si-ctioii.  Each  .section  jack- 
shaft  is  extended  and  on  this  extension  is  mounted  a  cone 
pulley  which  drives  a  short  jack-shaft  on  the  machine  room 
floor,  its  cone  pulU  y  heing  mounted  either  on  a  quill  or  a 
straigiit  shaft  and  hy  shifting  tiie  belt  on  these  pulleys 
the  draw  is  regulated.  The  clutch  for  starting  or  stopping 
a  section  may  he  located  either  in  the  basement  or  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  j.iek-shaft  on  machine  room 
floor. 

From  the  jack-shaft  on  the  machine  room  floor  whieh 
it  can  readily  be  seen  is  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line 
of  the  paper  machine,  the  'driving  in'  shafts  are  driven 
through  spur,  herringbone  or  internal  gears,  and  ocea 
sionally  direct  eonneeted  without  gears. 

The  Walmsley  Drive 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  rope  drive,  the  jaek-shaft.s 
in  the  basement  for  eaeli  section  being  retained.  From  the 
cone  pulley  on  the  jack-shaft  the  drive  is  direct  to  a  large 
cone  pulley  mounted  directly  on  'driving  in'  shaft.  In 
order  to  secure  the  required  speed  variation,  tlie  driven 
pulley  is  frequently  of  extremely  large  diameter. 

In  order  to  'strike  in'  or  'out'  a  section,  the  jack-shaft 
in  basement,  on  which  is  mounted  the  rope  sheave  and 
driving  cone  pulley,  is  so  mounted  that  it  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  similarly  to  a  belt  tightener. 

This  drive  is  extremely  direct,  the  objections  being 
largely  from  a  mechanical  or  installation  standpoint. 

In  the  United  States  nearly  the  same  results  have  been 
obtained  by  using  an  idler  on  the  belt  between  cone  pulleys 
for  'striking  in'  or  'out'  a  section.  When  the  belt  is 
loosened,  the  drive  being  nearly  vertical  and  the  driven 
pulley  the  larger,  the  belt  drops  away  from  the  cone  and  is 
not  in  contact  with  it.  With  this  drive,  gears  of  the  spur, 
herringbone,  or  internal  type  are  generally  used  between 
the  driven  pulley  on  machine  room  floor,  and  the  driving 
in  shaft  which  reduces  materially  the  size  of  the  driven 
pulley. 

General  —  Rope  Drive 

For  nearly  all  rope  driven  machines  the  Fynglish  sys- 
tem is  preferred  to  the  American  system.  This  consists  of 
a  cotton  rope  for  each  groove,  and  generally  enough  are 
provided  that  should  one  or  even  more  fail  on  any 
particular  section,  the  machine  can  still  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion until  Sunday  when  it  can  be  spliced.  With  the  Amer- 
ican system  considerable  space  is  also  required  for  the 
tightening  devices,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  little  space  to 
spare  in  the  average  machine  room  basement. 

Sectional  Individual  Motor  Drives, 

For  several  years  electrical  methods  of  |)ower  distri- 
bution and  application  have  been  rapidly  superseding  the 
mechanical.  This,  together  with  the  demand  for  higher 
and  still  higher  speeds  and  increased  production,  demand- 
ing more  power  per  section,  it  was  but  natural  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  perfect  an  electrical  drive  for  the  paper 
machine,  for  on  this  important  machine  depends  finally  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  installation.  If  continuity  of 
service  aiid  accurate  speed  regulation  is  not  secured,  pro- 
duction cannot  be  maintained  and  the  mill  will  not  be  a 
success,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  development  are  but 
auxiliaries  to  the  final  conversion. 

The  problem  was  exceedingly  difficult  on  account  of 
the  extremely  close  regulation  demanded,  not  only  be- 
tween sections,  but  for  the  machine  as  a  whole  and  fre- 
quently over  a  wide  speed  range.  Further,  the  regula- 
tion must  be  maintained  regardless  of  slight  load  changes. 
In  the  experimental  stage,  it  was  soon  found  that  motors 
could  not  be  built  and  direct  connected  or  geared  to  each 


section  which  would  perform  the  duty  demanded,  unless 
interlocked  either  mechanically  or  electrically,  and  in  ad- 
dition, any  such  interlock  must  provide  for  the  draw,  which 
still  further  complicated  the  problem. 

Today  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  this  problem  has 
been  solved,  as  there  are  at  present  three  types  of  drives, 
entirely  different  as  to  principle,  in  succe.ssful  operation 
in   North  America  which  are  known  as — 

The   (ieneral    Electric   Drive. 

Tlie  Harland  Drive. 

The  Westinghouse   Drive. 

In  an  article  of  this  length  it  is  possible  to  give  but 
the  briefest  description  of  these  drives. 

The  General  Electric  Sectional  Drive 

This  drive  insists  „f  .-,  ,|ir,-et  eiirr.nl  a.l j ustahle  speed 
se|)aratelv  exeiteil  motor,  either  direct  eonneeted  or  gear- 
ed to  eacii  section,  the  current  for  these  motors  being  sup- 
plied by  a  constant  speed  separately  excited  generator 
driven  by  any  form  of  prime  mover  that  may  be  selected. 
There  is  also  a  constant  voltage  exciter  which  supplies  the 
excitation  for  the  motors  and  generator,  this  arrangement 
being  slightly  different  from  the  u.sual  direct  current 
equipment  which   is  self-excited. 

To  each  section  motor  shaft  is  geared  a  .synchronous 
unit  of  approximately  20  per  cent,  the  capacity  of  the  sec- 
tion motor.  This  unit  may  operate  either  as  a  motor  or 
generator.  Normally,  however,  little,  if  any,  power  is 
transmitted  either  to  or  horn  it.  The  synchronous  units 
for  all  sections  are  excited  by  the  main  exciter  and  the 
stator  leads  are  all  connected  to  a  so-called  dead  bus  In 
other  words,  this  bus  is  not  energized  bv  an  external  source 
of  power,  and  ina.smuch  as  all  section  synchronous  units  are 
connected  to  it,  they  must,  of  a  necessity,  operate  at  the 
same  frequency.  What  is  ordinarily  termed  the  stator  of 
such  units,  IS  rotated  through  a  worm  gear  bv  a  very  small 
direct  current  motor  in  parallel  with  the  large  motor  By 
strengthening  or  weakening  the  field  of  this  motor,  the 
draw  is   regulated. 

The  speed  of  the  machine  as  a  whole  is  controlled  by 
regulation  of  the  generator  voltage,  and  if  the  range  be 
great,  by  a  combination  of  voltage  and  field  control 

There  i.s  also  supplied  control  panels  for  the  generator 
and  for  each  section  motor,  which  may  be  either  manually 
operated  or  under  remote  control,  hy  means  of  a  master 
controller  or  push  button  station. 

This  drive  is  entirely  electrical  insofar  as  drive  and 
interlocking  is  concerned,  there  being  no  mechanical  con- 
nections between  sections  or  for  the  adjustment  of  draw. 

The  Harland  Drive 

The  Harland  drive,  as  for  the  General  Electric  drive 
consists  of  an  individual  direct  c.urrent  adjustable  speed 
separately  excited  motor  for  each  section,  the  direct  cur- 
rent therefor  being  supplied  by  a  constant  speed  generator. 
There  is  also  a  constant  voltage  exciter  for  the  generator 
and  motors.  ^ 

One  of  the  section  motors  constitutes  the  master  drive 

line  .hV  .7'"^  '"V''"^'  ''"■°"^^''  ''"-^^  f^---  -  -^a"' 
I  ne    shaft    which    extends    the   length    of   the    machine,    is 

driven    This  is  known   as   the   'Master  Shaft'   and   may   he 

located   either    in    the   basement   or   on   the   machine    room 

loor.      from  thi.s  shaft  through  bevel  gears,  a  spur  shaft 

driven  for  each  of  the  remaining  sections.     Each  motor 

through    a    «,ne    or    expanding   pulley    drive    provides    fo^ 

regu  ation  of  draw    drives  a  second  spur  shaft      The  spur 

shafts  driven   by  the  motor  and   master   .shaft   respectiv-ely 

termina  e  ,„  a  differential  gear  box.     One  spur  shaft  is  an 

reet  and  accurate  index  of  the  .speed  of  the  section  motor 
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This  may  be  companil  to  an  .lutomohilc  rear  axU-  sys- 
tein  witli  which  everyone  is  familiar,  one  axle  being  driven 
from  the  master  shaft,  the  other  by  the  section  motor.  It 
is  well  known  that  every  differential  comprises  three  move- 
ments, one  of  which  is  an  exact  reflection  of  the  difference 
in  movement  of  the  other  two.  In  the  case  of  the  motor 
car,  the  third  member  is  the  drivin>>;  shaft,  the  enclosing? 
case  beinjj  stationary.  In  the  case  of  the  Harland  drive 
the  third  member  is  the  differential  case.  Except  on  start- 
ing, when  regulating  rheostat  is  short  circuited,  it  does  not 
rotate  but  indicates  any  angular  variation  between  the 
two  shafts.  This  motion  (tendency  to  move. — Ed.)  is 
used  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the  motor  field,  thus  the 
speed  of  each  motor  is  held  in  relative  syiuhronisni  with  the 
master  shaft  at  all  times. 

The  speed  of  the  machine  as  a  whole  is  regulated  by 
adjustment  of  the  gener.itor  field  rheostat,  or  where  there 
is  a  wide  speed  range,  by  a  further  adjustment  of  a  second 
field  rheostat  controlling  the  fields  of  all  motors,  the  two 
rheostats  being  controlled  as  one  unit,  insofar  as  the 
operator  is  concerned. 

VoT  each  motor  there  is  provided  an  individual  start- 
ing panel  with  the  necessary  instruments,  contactors,  etc., 
or  if  desired,  the  entire  machine  may  be  arranged  for  re- 
mote control  by  means  of  master  contractors  and  either 
master  controllers  or  push  button  stations. 

This  drive  is  electrical  only  insofar  as  the  actual  drive 
is  concerned,  the  interlock  and  regulation  of  draw  between 
sectioas  being  obtained  by  mechanical  means. 

Westingfhouse  Sectional  Drive 

This. drive,  as  for  the  preceding  drives,  consists  of  a 
direct  current  adjustable  speed  separate!}'  excited  motor 
for  each  section,  either  geared  or  direct  connected  to  the 
'driving  in'  shaft.  The  current  for  the  section  motors  is 
supplied  by  a  constant  speed,  direct  current,  separately 
excited  generator  driven  by  a  suitable  prime  mover.  There 
IS  also  a  constant  voltage  exciter  which  supplies  the  excita- 
tion for  the  generator  and  motors. 

For  the  entire  drive  there  is  also  supplied  a  master 
frequency  generator  to  which  the  speed  of  each  section  is 
referred.  This  is  driven  by  a  direct  current  variable  speed 
motor,  operating  in  parallel  with  the  main  section  motors. 

For  each  section  motor  there  is  a  small  frequency 
generator  or  rotary  contactor  which  is  driven  through  two 
small  cone  pulleys  equip|)ed  with  belt  shifting  device  by 
which  the  draw  is  regulated,  driven  by  a  chain  drive  from 
the  main  motor.  This  drive  transmits  only  the  power  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  small  ball  bearings 
of  cone  pulleys,  etc.  In  reality  it  is  merely  an  indicating 
device. 

The  field  of  the  master  frequency  generator  and  sec- 
tion frequency  generators  are  excited  from  a  sixty  cycle 
source.  If  there  is  no  sixty  cycle  current  in  the  mill,  it  is 
readily  arranged  for  by  the  installation  of  a  small  motor 
generator  set.  and  insofar  as  the  drive  is  concerned,  ex- 
tremely close  speed  regulation  is  not  necessary. 

The  rotary  contactor  for  each  section  is  mounted  on 
the  section  control  panel  and  consists  of  two  contactors 
operated  by  a  balanced  relay.  This  balance  can  only  exist 
when  the  frequency  of  the  master  frequency  generator  and 
the  section  frequency  generator  is  the  same.  The  slightest 
unbalancing  of  frequency  between  the  two  generators 
"perates  the  balanced  relay  of  the  section  affected,  causing 
it  to  tend  to  speed  up  or  slow  down,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  the  balance  again  exists. 

.\s  for  the  other  drives,  the  speed  of  the  entire  ma- 
chine is  controlled  by  voltage,  or  a  combination  of  voltage 
and  field  control, 


With  each  section  there  is  also  supplied  the  necessary 
control  panels,  etc.,  and  if  desired  the  control  for  the  en- 
tin-   machine   can    readily   be   made   entirely   automatic. 

The  interlock  of  the  sections  with  this  drive  is  entirely 
electrical,  the  only  mechanical  parts  retained  are  the  small 
cone  pulleys,  and  the  driving  mechanism  for  the  control 
of  draw. 

Constant  Line 

Should  an  article  of  this  nature  close  without  at  least 
some  reference  to  the  constant  line,  it  might  seem  to  some 
as  if  an  important  part  had  been  neglected.  This  drive  is, 
however,  extremely  simple  compared  to  the  variable  line, 
and  everyone  in  this  audience  is  familiar  with  it. 

For  the  constant  line  equipment  'Group  Drive'  has 
been  and  still  is  generally  selected.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
few  cases  individual  drive  has  been  installed  for  these  im- 
portant auxiliaries,  but  when  considering  the  luiniber  of 
group  drives  in  operations  it  would  appear  that  this  type 
is  preferred  by  the  operator.  There  arc  many  good  rea- 
sons for  this,  for  instance;  the  equipment  is  slow  speed 
requiring  an  inefficient  and  expensive  motor  if  direct  con- 
nected, and  if  belted  the  only  addition  for  group  drive  as 
far  as  friction  is  concerned,  is  a  short  jack-shaft,  if  the 
installation  is  ])ro])erly  laid  out. 

The  driving  unit  for  the  constant  line  should.  li()we\i-r. 
be  carefully  selected  depending  upon  the  demand  for  ex- 
haust steam  as  it  may  be  found  even  in  an  otherwise  elec- 
trically driven  mill,  that  an  engine  will  be  more  efficient 
than  a  motor. 

Conclusion 

In  an  article  of  this  length  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  impossible  to  more  than  touch  upon  the  major  dif- 
ferences of  the  different  drives.  This  is  especially  true 
with  respect  to  the  sectional  motor  drives,  for  any  one  of 
which,  were  a  complete  description  given,  many  more  pages 
than  has  been  written  would  be  required. 


HENRY  SORGIUS  SAYS 

Henry  Sorgius,  Manager  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest 
Protective  Association,  patrolling  over  15,000  square  miles 
of  Central  Quebec,  is  excellently  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  on  any  problem  of  forest  protection.  Note  Mr. 
Sorgius'  statement  on  the  importance  of  educational  pro- 
paganda : 

"Every  Dollar  spent  in  educating  the  public  against 
forest  fires  is  worth  over  $2,000  spent  in  detecting  of  fires. 
This  is  the  only  method  to  obtain  real  protection,  and  I  am 
saying  this  after  my  eleven  years  in  this  particular  line  of 
work. 

"It  is  through  experience  that  we  are  apt  to  know  the 
best  means.  Look  at  the  results  that  we  have  obtained  with, 
the  settlers,  log  drivers  and  railw-ays,  and  this  I  may  say 
is  all  due  to  the  education  of  the  public  either  by  posters, 
lectures,  etc.  If  we  want  to  save  our  forest  we  will  have 
to  prevent  fires  and  not  wait  to  detect  them,  when  it  is  too 
late." 


The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  utilizes  more  than 
twenty  channels  with  hard-hitting  propaganda  to  reduce 
forest  fire  losses. 

'Educational  patrol'  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
Timber  Insurance  yet  discovered.  It  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor 
a  substitute  for  a  ranger  system,  by  any  means.  But  no 
ranger  system  can  function  effectively  unless  accompanied 
by  sensible  and  persistent  propaganda. 


Nq  lifpit-holder  can  afford  not  to  support  the  Cana^i^n 
Forestry  Association, 
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When  the  Printer  Selects  Paper  For  an  Order 

BY  ED.  A.  BORDEN 
[In  an  Address! 

All  of  the  cjiiaracteristics  of  a  sheet  must  fit  the  per- 
sonality and  business  of  the  advertiser  or  customer, 
and  must  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  recipient.  A  mail- 
ing piece  on  pink  papeterie  would  hardly  be  suitable 
for  a  hardware  compajiy  to  use  in  advertising  to  farm- 
ers. Neither  would  a  hard  white  enamel  be  suitable  to 
tlhe  advertising  of  a  beauty  parlor — nor  could  it  be 
u-scd  well  for  a  musical  program.  The  finish  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  type  where  the  latter  has 
been  previously  determined.  A  type  wit.h  hairline 
elements  and  angular  serifs  does  not  harmonize  or  work 
well  on  a  coekU'  ov  eggshell  finish,  while  the  ecclesias- 
tical black  letter  looks  out  of  place  on  the  modern  ena- 
mel or  ".super."  A  rough  letter,  such  as  Pabst  or  Pack- 
ard, is  inappropriate  on  a  (highly  surfaced  stock. 

The  finish  necessary  for  illustrative  work  requires 
careful  consideration,  often  being  a  very  technical  mat- 
ter when  fine-line  halftones  are  involved.  Etchings 
may  be  used  on  some  soft,  rougji  st0(^ks  if  the  run  is 
not  too  long  or  the  lines  are  not  too  fine. 

Finish  often  goveras  the  appropriateness  of  the  paper 
for  the  subject  matter.  Thus  the  laids,  eggshells  and 
anticpie  finislhes  denote  antiquity;  the  enamels,  supers 
and  dull  coats  on  t)he  other  hand  Jiave  a  distinctly  mod- 
ern tone.  Some  jobs  call  for  soft  finishes ;  others  for 
novelty  and  fancy  finishes,  and  still  others  for  dignified, 
glossy  finishes.  A  white,  dull-coated  stock  would 
soon  become  soiled  and  worthless  as  advertising  matter 
if  put  in  rough,  soiled  hands.  A  smooth,  hard  finish  in 
a  dark  color  would  be  mucih  better  for  such  a  purpose. 

Durability  is  necessary  for  mailing  pieces  and  folders 
requiring  much  handling,  and  for  loose  leaf  work  and 
blank  books.  A  job  that  is  to  be  punched  by  all  means 
should  be  on  a  rag  content  bond  with  proper  formation 
and  finish-  Any  important  correspondence  calls  for  a 
light  bond  second  sheet.  Many  executives  have  been 
rudely  awakened  by  finding  an  important  file  of  letters 
torn,  frayed  and  undecipherable  when  a  few  cents  added 
to  the  co.st  of  the  paper  wo\ild  have  been  insurance 
against  the  loss. 

Insurance  policies,  bonds,  deeds  and  similar  instru- 
ments call  for  t'he  most  durable  of  bond  papers.  A 
printer  who  suggests  cheap  paper  when  durability  is 
required  does  his  customer  a  grave  injury  instead  of  a 
servace.  The  printer  should  be  wary  of  a  paper  tjhat 
is  heavily  sui-face-sized  to  give  it  a  crackle  and  high  pop 
t^st.  This  sizing  deteriorates  and  is  a  false  surface 
indication  of  quality. 

Colored  papers  serve  to  produce  various  desired  emo- 
tions and  to  fit  particular  grades  of  work.  Light  tints 
of  warm  colors  express  frivolity  and  passing  fancy. 
The  cool  colors  and  dark  shades  are  adapted  to  service- 
ability and  advertising  which  bids  for  concentration  on 
the  subject  matter.  A  folder  announcing  a  dance  could 
be  printed  to  advantage  on  a  pink  or  orange  sheet,  but 
an  advertisement  of  specifications  for  engineers'  sup- 
plies should  be  on  gray  or  blue  shaded  stock. 

Wliite  is  always  a  dignified  color.  A  cream  w.hite 
shows  sedateness  and  often  indicates  antiquity.  It  is 
suitable  for  brown' or  warm  colored  inks.  An  intense 
white  or  Wile-white  would  be  ideal  for  reproducing  a 
snow  scene,  white  objects  and  for  cold  colored  inks. 


Weight,  of  course,  denotes  quality,  other  factors  being 
equal.  A  letterhead  on  sixteen-pound  bond,  even  if  of 
good  quality,  would  hardly  suggest  dignity  and  relia- 
bility for  a  banking  institution  to  the  same  extent  as 
would  a  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight  pound  stock. 
Weight  in  cover  papers  not  only  gives  distinction  for 
booklets,  but  also  affords  added  protection. 

Mailing  pieces  require  careful  attention  to  tlhe  matter 
of  weight  in  order  to  reduce  postage.  The  alert  printer 
can  serve  his  customer  well  by  careful  attention  to  tjie 
weight  of  the  finished  piece. 

Special  processes  require  special  qualities  of  paper 
as  in  the  case  of  offset  and  rotograviire  work.  Certain 
lines  of  work  have  clearly  defined  practices  in  paper 
selection.  The  old  familiar  hand  bill  would  show  some- 
thing amiss  even  to  the  layman  if  printed  on  a  crackly 
bond.  It  cannot  be  stated  too  strongly,  however,  that 
tlhe  best  quality  of  its  kind  is  none  too  good  for  any 
paper  which  bears  a  selling  mes.sage  to  t]tie  prospect. 

The  discriminating  printer  will  see  that  on  jobs  of  a 
permanent  nature,  or  semi-permanent,  such  as  menus, 
programs,  posters  and  notices,  the  color  and  finish  of 
the  paper  harmonize  wit/i  the  decorations  and  finish  of 
the  place  where  the  printed  pieces  will  be  used. — The 
American  Prinier  for  April  .5,  1922. 


FULL  TIME  MEANS  PROSPERITY 

When  factories  run  on  full  time  they  make  money.  When 
they  run  on  half  time  they  do  little  more  than  keej)  the 
worker.s  employed,  .so  that  the  force  may  be  kept  together 
and  ready  for  the  next  full  time  and  profitable  period. 

Every  human  being  is  some  kind  of  a  factorv.  He  may 
be  merely  an  energy  factory,  like  a  day  laborer,  or  an  idea 
factory  like  an  inventor  or  a  novelist,  or  a  combination  of 
both  like  the  average  man  of  your  acquaintance. 

As  a  factory  it  is  profitable  to  him  to  run  full  time. 
Overtime  i.s  often  helpful,  but  H  isn't  necessary,  and  too 
much  of  it  is  often  hurtful. 

But  full  time  is  necessary  to  ensure  profit.  Work  eight 
hours  at  least  every  day,  if  you  expect  to  get  a  reputation 
for  steady  output  and  good  quality.  And  without  such  a 
reputation  no  factory   can  ever  prosper. 

Work  half  time,  and  you  do  exactly  as  does  the  other 
kind  of  a  factory  in  a  slack  time  period.  You  keep  your 
faculties  on  the  job,  but  not  working  hard  enough  to  im- 
prove in  their  several  crafts. 

You  get  enough  out  of  it  to  })ay  for  your  board  and 
clothes,  but  not  enough  to  prove  to  yourself  that  you 
amount  to  something.  And  a  money  return  is  alwavs  at 
least  one  measure  of  success,  though  not  always  the  onlv 
one. 

Get  all  the  qualities  and  faculties  that  you  employ  in 
your  factory  down  early,  and  keep  them  there  till  tlie 
established  quitting  time.  Work  them  liard  and  steadilv, 
without  too  much  time  off  for  lunch,  or  too  much  op- 
portunity to  think  of  other  things  beside  the  business  at 
hand. 

But  the  important  thing  is  full  time.  It  is  your  factorv, 
and  you  are  concerned  in  its  profits.  If  you  don't  insist 
on  full  time  nobody  else  will.  But  if  you  want  it  to  make 
money,  and  to  turn  out  a  good  reliable  product,  you  will 
sluit  down  just  as  infrequently  as   possible. 


DO  NOT  BE  A  CARELESS  CAMPER 

Extinguisji   all    fires   after   every   meal. 
Before   breaking   camp   make   a   general   survey   to   pre 
vent  bush  fires. 

Make  the  woods  safe  for  others. 
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Give  Your  Men  a  Chance  to  Learn 

By  JAMRS  H.  COLLINS 

Tin;  all-around  ability  of  the  employe  in  any  industry — 
the  ability — or  knowlcd^i-,  if  you  will  — -wliicli  enabli-d  liiiii 
to  tackle  any  task  in  tiic  plant,  successfully,  is  gradually 
disappearing  during  tlic  present  machinery  age. 

Employers  now  realizi^  that  this  all-around  quality  in 
workers  must  he  restored. 

In  this  articU-  Mr.  Collins  tells  liow  various  industries  are 
giving  their  men  the  general  knowledge  of  the  industrv  in 
which  they  arc  engaged  making  the  men  more  interested 
in  their  jobs,  devcloi)ing  executives,  and,  above  all,  de- 
veloping a  higher  degree  of  craftsmanship. — The  Editor 
of  "Hen  Franklin  Monthly." 

Up  in  the  Canadian  woods  they  were  getting  ready  to 
take  out  a  big  "spar  tree."  There  was  a  college  man  in 
camp.  He  thought  he  knew  how  to  use  an  ax — had  often 
cut  down  small  trees  back  home.  He  asked  the  foreman 
if  he  might  cut  this  giant  fir.  The  foreman's  refusal  was 
kindly: 

"There  is  only  one  layout  for  that  tree,"  he  said.  "She 
must  go  between  that  hemlock  and  the  tall  spruce.  If  it 
falls  anywhere  else,  our  work  will  be  balled  up — you  might 
even  lock  it  onto  another  tree.  It  takes  three  years  to 
make  a  good  'faller.'  The  head  'faller'  and  I  must  cut 
this  one." 

The  college  man  was  humiliated,  but  got  some  idea  of 
the  technicalities  in  work  like  logging,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  "unskilled." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  He  and  the  foreman  had  a 
talk.  The  latter  said  he  envied  the  college  man's  know- 
ledae  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  even  physics,  for  he  felt 
that  with  a  background  of  science  and  his  practical  ex- 
])erience,  be  could  learn  lots  more  about  logging.  A  little 
science  would  enable  him  to  handle  forest  giants  much 
more  skillfully,  quickly,  and  with  less  drudgery,  and  per- 
hayjs  save  several  men  from  being  killed  and  hurt  every 
year  in  the  woods  for  lack  of  theoretical  knowledge.  Can- 
ada is  now  studying  ways  to  give  such  men  the  theoretical 
training  needed  in  their  every-day  work  through  the 
"university   in  overalls." 

It  used  to  take  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,  and  at  least 
three  tailors  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes.  Today,  it  takes 
several  dozen  workers  to  make  a  coat.  Formerly,  the 
cobbler  made  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  now  shoe-making  is  cut 
up  into  a  regular  jig-saw  puzzle  of  little  tasks. 

"Where  can  we  get  all-around  men  who  know  how  to 
tackle  a  machine-shop  job — maintain  a  railroad  track — 
repair  a  watch?"  executives  are  asking — everywhere  the 
same  complaint.  After  cutting  work  up  into  specialties, 
and  the  specialties  into  bits  that  can  quickly  be  tausht  a 
greenhorn,  industry  now  finds  that  it  has  eliminated  the 
all-around  worker  who  knew  the  whole  trade,  and  could  be 
counted  upon  for  supervision  and  improvement.  More- 
over, it  needs  all-around  men  of  kinds  not  developed  by 
old-fashined  apprenticeship — men  who  understand  design- 
ing, selling,  accounting,  management  and  the  like,  from 
the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  side. 

Things  have  gone  so  far  that  industrv  is  threatened,  and 
the  worker  is  threatened  even  more.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  present-dav  industrial  worker  is  a  machine,  but  the 
blunt  truth  is  that  he  is  less,  for  his  task  is  often  so  simple 
and  impersonal  that  he  can  be  more  easily  dispensed  with 
than  the  machine  he  operates. 

When  the  teacher  sent  little  Jakie  Cohen  home  with  a 
note   asking  that  his  neck  be   washed,  his   mother   wrote 


iiack:  "Don't  wash  ,/akie — learn  l)im!"  And  that  is  the 
answer  to  the  executive's  question:  "Don't  complain  about 
workers'  knowledge  and  ability      teach   them." 

Till-  lUiploye  may  be  more  l.ir  sighted  in  this  matter 
than  the  boss.  One  of  the  corres|)ondence  schools  tliat 
specializes  in  teclinical  training  lias  lately  begun  pub- 
lishing a  monthly  journal  called  "Trained  Men,"  entirely 
devoted  to  this  subject  of  employe  education,  emphasizing 
its  advantages  to  the  executive  more  than  those  for  the 
employe  largely    because    the    latter    has    already    been 

"sold"  on  industrial  education.  That  employes  are  very 
often  making  their  own  efforts  to  acquire  the  theory  behind 
their  jobs  is  shown  by  the  number  of  students  in  nearly 
nine  hundred  manufacturing,  commercial,  transportation 
and  mining  corporations.  More  than  three  hundred  rail- 
road companies  have  employes  who  are  studying  <'orre- 
s)iondence  courses.  .$80,000  worth  of  such  courses  having 
been  sold  to  employes  of  a  single  railroad  in  less  than 
five  days.  Very  often,  an  educational  movement  of  this 
sort  will  get  under  way  among  emi)loyes  almost  unknown 
by  employers.  Real  desire  to  learn  furnishes  part  of  tile 
impetus,  and  systematic  sales  work  and  study  supervision 
by  correspondence  school  the  rest.  Employers  become  in- 
terested when  the  correspondence  schools  report  to  them 
the  progress  of  individual  employes,  and  when  promotion 
demonstrates  that  such  training  is  sound,  employers  fre- 
quently offer  to  pay  )>art  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for 
employes  who  will   study  courses  within  their  abilities. 

There  are  several  distinct  kinds  of  education  needed  in 
nearly  every  business. 

The  commonest  is  simple  task  teaching,  which  may  com- 
prise anything  from  showing  .Johnny,  the  new  office  boy, 
how  to  wield  a  broom,  up  to  the  multiplication  of  riveters 
in  a  shipyard  by  separating  the  work  into  its  basic  |)arts, 
and  showing  an  expert  riveter  how  to  teach  it  to  the  no- 
vices —  something  that  was  done  most  successfully  during 
the  war.  Task  teaching  quickly  gives  the  worker  earning 
power,  and  the  employer  production.  There  it  is  apt  to 
stop  for  both  of  them,  however,  unless  linked  to  the  tasks 
that  go  before  and  come  after,  and  the  theory  behind  all  of 
them.  Probably  not  one  worker  in  ten  is  interested  beyond 
his  task.  But  the  tenth  fellow,  who  is,  can  be  developed. 
Wider  knowledgi>  will  fit  him  for  supervision,  inspection, 
transfer  from  department,  as  the  need  arises.  If  the  em- 
ployer neglects  his  training,  he  will  train  himself  and  mar- 
ket his  increased  ability  in  some  other  plant. 

Task  teaching  is  pretty  much  a  plant  activity,  because 
tasks  differ  in   each   plant. 

Theory  teaching  is  seldom  successful  as  an  exclusive 
plant  proposition,  say  educational  experts.  Only  the 
largest  corporations  can  afford  to  maintain  private  schools 
for  teaching  subjects  like  printing,  engineering,  me- 
chanics, administration,  metallurgy  and  the  like.  Good 
teachers  are  scarce  and  co.stly.  Good  text-books  written 
from  the  slant  of  a  given  business  are  even  more  expen- 
sive. Employes  who  might  benefit  by  the  school  are  often 
widely  scattered.  The  breadth  of  such  studies  peculiarly 
adapts  them  to  the  text-books,  teachers,  and  systematic  en- 
couragement  of   the   correspondence   schools. 

How  a  thing  is  taught  makes  more  difference  in  results 
than  is  expected  by  the  "practical"  man  who  criticizes 
teachers  for  "too  much  theory."  As  an  example  of  good 
teaching,  take  a  subject  which  many  workers  are  anxious 
to  study — the  English  language,  which  is  needed  by  the 
foreign-born,  as  well  as  common  school  studies  by  workers 
born  in  this  country,  but  enjoying  little  schooling.  Given 
ordinary  text-books,  the  Italian  or  Slav  would  find  him- 
self hopelessly  entangled  in  grammar.  Using  the  lessons 
prepared  by  Dr.   Peter  Roberts,  a  real  teacher,  Giovanni 
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or  Jan  find  themselves  learning  words  that  they  can  use 
every  day  in  finding  a  job,  buying  clothes  or  taking  a 
railroad  journey. 

Still  another  important  field  of  teaching  is  that  which 
imparts  the  things  that  lie  beyond  even  the  teeiinical  the- 
ory of  a  business  concern  or  an  industry — its  policies, 
spirit,  broad  tendencies,  and  the  general  direction  of  its 
invention  and  progress.  These  are  not  taught  in  classes. 
but  spread  througii  encouragement  of  reading  technical  and 
scientific  journals  and  books.  Some  business  concerns 
subscribe  to  enough  copies  of  important  periodicals  to 
maintain  a  circulating  service  of  marked  copies,  each 
article  automatically  coming  to  every  person  in  the  or- 
ganization who  ought  to  read  it.  Other  concerns,  finding 
many  books  purchased  by  the  management  are  scattered 
through  different  departments,  have  brought  them  to- 
gether in  a  special  library,  to  which  every  interested  em- 
ploye has  access.  Yet  again,  each  broad  subject  pertain- 
ing to  |)roducts,  processes,  research,  mangement  and  the 
like,  is  .systematically  covered  by  clippings  and  filing  im- 
portant articles  as  they  appear,  with  a  portfolio  devoted 
to  each  subject. 

It  is  now  widely  admitted  by  employers  that  the  all- 
around  quality  in  workers  must  be  restored  by  teaching. 

It  is  not  so  widely  realized,  however,  that  workers  want 
to  be  taught — that  they  see  in  study  their  chief  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement,  and  are  willing  to  make  real  sac- 
rifices to  acquire  knowledge.  Not  all  workers  appreciate 
chances  to  learn — perhaps  not  one  in  ten,  or  even  one  in 
twenty.  But  those  who  do,  the  intelligent,  ambitious, 
healthy-minded  men  and  women,  are  enough  to  leaven  the 
mass  and  furnish  the  initiative  and  leadership  that  has 
lately  been  disappearing  from  American  industry. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

Howard  Beedy,  vice-president  of  the  Oxford  Paper 
Company  which  concern  controls  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  spent  most  of  July  and  part  of  August 
in  New  Brunswick,  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Ox- 
ford, and  the  subsidiary  company.  Hugh  Chisholm,  the 
president  of  the  Oxford  Paper  Com))any,  has  also  made  two 
trips  to  New  Brunswick  from  his  headquarters  in  Port- 
land with  business  objectives.  The  Na.shwaak  Pulp  and 
Paper  mill  at  St.  John  is  being  enlarged,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  business  is  expected  to  be  considerable.  The  inad- 
equate water  sup))ly  furnished  by  the  city  of  St.  John  is 
now  the  only  fly  in  tlie  ointment.  The  company  is  now 
endeavoring  to  obtain  increased  water  supply.  Until 
this  is  secured,  the  comi)any  will  be  handicapped. 

Mr.  Beedy,  iias  also  spent  some  time  at  the  pulp  areas 
of  the  company  on  the  Nashwaak  and  Miramichi  rivers 
in  central  New  Brunswick.  Large  tracts  have  liecn  ac 
quired  and  in  addition  to  the  timber  tr;icts.  tlie  company 
has  purchased  coal  lands  on  Orand  I>ake,  Preparations 
are  being  made  to  work  the  coal  properties. 

No  less  than  6()7..3OO,0OO  feet  of  lumber  were  driven 
down  the  Nashwaak  river  for  the  season  of  1922.  Of  this, 
400,000,000  feet  were  the  property  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company.  The  company  is  now  repairing  the 
pier  at  Penniae  and  the  booms  at  South  Devon  and  Marys- 
ville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  a  few  years,  there  will  be  hut  little  left  of  the  ill- 
fated  pulp  mill  at  Black  River.  The  wind  and  sea,  cou- 
pled with  disuse,  have  wrought  much  damage  on  the  de- 
serted mill.  Twenty  years  ago.  this  mill  was  founded  at 
Black  River  by  St.  John  capital  headed  by  B.  Mooney  and 
Sons,  contractors.  The  mill  was  built  by  them  and  for 
two  years  was  operated.  Then  it  was  closed  and  has  not 
been  reopened. 


C.  Y.  Major,  doing  business  in  pulpwood  in  New  Bruns- 
wick has  assigned.  His  liabilities  are  $30,000,  and  his 
assets,  $2,500. 

Massachusetts  manufacturers  are  casting  eyes  at  the  St. 
Croix  River  as  an  industrial  area  in  consequence  of  the 
freedou]  from  labor  troubles,  and  the  prospects  of  excel- 
lent hydroelectric  power  in  abundance.  The  St.  Croix 
Pulji  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  sin- 
gularly free  from  labor  troubles,  in  the  big  plant  at  Wood- 
land. To  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  difficulties 
with  help,  has  now  been  added  the  hydro  possibilities  of 
Cow  Bay  on  the  Maine  side  and  Musquash  on  the  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  estimated  that  this  is  the  most  expensive 
completed,  there  having  been  a  hydro-electric  station  es- 
tablished there  by  the  New  Brunswick  government. 

The  blame  for  the  delay  in  the  establishing  of  the  new 
mill  at  Bathurst.  by  the  Bathurst  I-umber  Company,  which 
operate  the  saw  mill  and  pulp  mill  at  Bathurst,  has  been 
])laced  on  the  shoulders  of  the  present  personnel  of  the 
Workman's  Compensation  Board  for  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  estimated  that  this  is  the  most  expensive 
compensation  board  in  existence,  and  the  manufacturer 
must  pay  the  penalty.  Angus  McLean,  the  aggressive 
president  of  the  Bathur.st  Company  has  been  fighting 
tooth  and  nail   against  the  board. 

P.  G.  Mahoney  of  Melrose,  dealer  in  jiulpwood  for 
many  years,  and  owner  of  large  tracts  of  pulp  land  in 
Westmorland,  Albert  and  Kent  counties,  died  in  August. 
His  wife  died  only  a  year  ago.  He  is  survived  by  three 
daughters  and  two  sons.  The  late  Mr.  Mahoney  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  New  Brunswick  legislature  and 
was  minister  of  public  works  for  a  few  weeks,  being  de- 
feated when  he  sought  re-election  follow  his  api^ointment. 
The  funeral  was  largely  attended,  lumbermen  from  all 
parts  of  the  province  being  present.  Mr.  Mahoney  was  a 
Conservative  in  politics. 

The  St.  George  pulp  mill,  new  controlled  by  the  Pulit- 
zer interests  of  the  "New  York  World",  has  been  operating 
satisfactorily  all  through  the  summer.  The  Musquash 
hydro-development  is  expected  to  benefit  this  mill  more 
then  any  other  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  New  Brunswick,  in 
view  of  the  proximity  of  the  mill  to  the  hydro  station.  St. 
George  is  but  twenty  miles  from  Musquash.  Since  the 
"New  York  World  "  secured  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
mill  some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  machinery. 


AND  YET  MORE  PAGES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  17  New  Ynrk  City  news- 
papers listed  in  the  Evening  Post's  tabulation  for  July 
show  a  loss  of  a|i]irnxiinately  one  ImndT'ed  and  twenty- 
five  pages  of  paid  advertising  as  lietween  1920  and  1922 
but  an  actual  increase  in  total  jiumber  of  page  sizes  in 
the  same  period  of  1,468.  With  page  sizes  varying  from 
1,100  lines  to  2,400  lines,  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  make 
any  correct  estimate,  but  on  a  basis  of  an  average  page 
of  say,  2,000  lines,  it  is  shown  that  advertising  in  the  17 
papers  in  July,  1922,  amounted  to  .5,353  pages;  whereas, 
the  total  number  of  pages  amounted  to  12,440. 

In  July,  1920 — the  peak  year  of  advertising — the  ad- 
vertising lineage  figures  of  these  same  papers  totaled 
5,477  pages;  whereas,  tlie  total  pages  including  text, 
features,  news  and  advertising  amounted  to  10,57H  pages. 

Surely  the  New  York  publishers  are  dealing  very 
liberall.y  with  their  readers  in  the  matter  of  increa.sed 
page.s,  more  generously  in  fact  than  good,  sound  business 
judgment  seems  to  justify.  For  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  paper,  postage,  mechanical,  etc.,  would  indicate 
that  these  1,468  pages  cost  the  New  York  City  jiubli.shers 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  cash. 

Editor  and  Publisher 
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News  from  Europe 

The  Business  Position  of  the  German  Paper  Trade 

The  Union  of  German  I'ublislurs,  Book  and  Papir 
Manufacturers  has  just  issued  a  iKtailid  report  of  the 
business  position  in  the  entire  industry.  It  is  most  eoni- 
prehensive  and  ineidmtally  throws  lifjiit  on  the  present 
methods  of  eonduetin^  Inisiness.  The  (leneral  Secretary 
writes : 

Tile  reports  from  the  iiianufaetiirers  of  newsprint,  hooiv 
papers  and  boards  diseU)se  a  very  unequal  business  posi- 
tion. In  June,  as  compared  with  May,  an  improvement 
in  some  liranehes  of  tlie  trade  was  noted,  and  in  others 
the  jxisition  was  deeididly  worse.  In  most  departments 
the  lunnher  of  orders  rei'eived,  esi)eeially  from  foreign 
countries,  declined  shar|)ly.  Tho.se  mills  which  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  had  jiood  business,  complain  of  the  lack 
of  raw  materials  and  especially  of  sales  of  paper  at  open 
prices.  Very  disturhin"-  factors  are,  the  continued  rise  in 
freights  and  shortage  of  fuel.  Everywhere  complaints  are 
made  of  the  lack  of  capital.  Owing  to  the  rapid  rise  in 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  the  mills  have  been  unable  with 
their  own  capital  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  for  new  ex- 
penditures, so  that,  in  spite  of  apparent  profits,  which 
after  all  are  only  paper  profits,  a  rapid  progress  of  im- 
poverishment must  be  reckoned  with.  As  regards  the  in- 
dividual  branches   of   paper  making  it   is   reported: 

In  the  tinted  paper  industry  the  home  market  has  dis- 
tinctly gone  back  in  its  capacity  of  absorbing  supply,  for 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  has  diminished.  In 
the  European  countries,  German  prices  can  no  longer  be 
maintained,  owing  to  underbidding  by  Belgian,  French  and 
Scandinavian  mills.  Orders  from  abroad  have  consequently 
fallen  off  in  part.  While  the  supply  of  raw  materials  is 
better,  an  unfavorable  influence  is  the  increase  in  freights 
and  coal  prices.  In  the  middle  of  June,  wages  were  in- 
creased with  retroactive  effect  to  June  2;  operating  costs, 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  paper  and  coloring  matters,  forced 
up  selling  prices  to  a  new  high  level  against  the  conven- 
tion price.  In  the  chromo  paper  industry  an  active  de- 
mand was  maintained  in  spite  of  the  general  increase  in 
costs.  As  a  consequence  of  a  violent  rise  in  the  cost  of 
raw  materials,  the  prices  in  effect  since  May  1  had  to  be 
raised  again  at  the  end  of  June. 

From  the  reports  of  the  mills  of  the  Union  of  German 
Gum  Manufacturers  it  appears  that  business  in  June  was 
fluctuating.  Prices  reached  the  level  of  the  world's  mar- 
kets, and  have  even  partially  over-stepped  them,  so  that 
no  inducement  was  held  out  to  foreign  buyers.  The  supply 
of  raw  materials  was  bad,  and  wages  were  raised.  The 
Union  of  Photographic  Cartons  reported  poorer  business, 
lack  of  export  orders,  and  consequently  a  drop  in  exports. 
The  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Boards 
reported  that  out  of  old  orders  which,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  raw  materials,  could  not  be  filled,  a  certain  amount  of 
business  was  still  on  hand,  but  that  new  orders  from  home 
customers  were  nil,  while  the  receipt  of  new  orders  from 
abroad,  had  ceased  almost  entirely.  The  supply  of  raw- 
materials  was  poor,  prices  very  high.  Consequently  the 
selling  prices  were  raised.  These  in  many  instances  have 
overtopped  the  world's  markets. 

In  the  Bag  and  Paper  Industry  the  business  position 
has  become  very  acute.  A  greater  amount  of  deliveries 
to  foreign  markets  was  rendered  extremely  difficult  by 
the  high  prices,  and  in  fact  was  profitable  in  special  ar- 
ticles only.  On  the  home  market  prices  could  be  obtained 
which  conformed  to  the  higher  cost  of  jiaper.  However, 
under  bidding  in  some  special  sorts  was  again  in  evidence. 


Business  in  paper  sacks  continui-d  good,  although  it  might 
111'  better,  if  the  supply  of  pa|>ir  were  better.  Dcm.md 
for  pajier  sacks  is  still  .satisfactory,  yet  to  some  extent  it 
was  noted  that  orders  were  not  coming  in  so  jilentifully. 
.\s  a  result  of  the  high  prices  of  paper  and  of  high  wages, 
selling   prices   were   raised   in   proportion. 

.'Vecording  to  the  returns  of  the  y\ssociation  of  (Jerman 
Box  Manufacturers,  business  showed  the  same  satisfactory 
volume  as  in  the  preceding  month.  The  supply  of  raw 
materi.als  dragged  along  more  slowly  than  ever;  pri<'es  of 
|)a))cr  rose  with  every  delivery,  sales  in  each  successive 
case  were  made  .-it  higher  figures  -quite  regardless  of  those 
stated  in  the  contract — in  order  to  avoid  loss.  In  the 
Carton  Industry  as  the  Central  Association  of  German 
Carton  .Makers  reports,  business  appreciably  declined, 
partly  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  deliveries  of  raw  ma- 
terials, ))artly  because  high  prices  made  customers  resort 
to  cheaper  packing  material.  The  ct!ssation  of  exports 
was  almost  eom])lete,  .and  while  it  was  necessary  to  force 
up  prices,  they  remained  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
])roduction.  In  the  mills  of  the  Association  of  German 
Manufacturers  of  Pharmaceutical  Cartons  and  Paper  Pro- 
ducts, the  position  continued,  as  in  the  previous  month 
comparatively  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials  was  again  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
selling  prices  were  raised  20  per  cent.,  wages  about  1.5  per 
cent.  The  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Corrugated 
Boards  reported  a  further  falling  off  in  business.  The 
anticipation  of  cheaper  prices  continued  to  press  upon 
the  distribution  of  orders  and  was  strengthened  by  rumors 
of  overproduction.  Exports  stopped,  but  the  supply  of 
raw  materials  was  satisfactory.  The  mills  reported  ex- 
cessive wage  demands.  Negotiations  in  this  matter  struck 
a  snag,  upon  which  the  workmen  of  several  mills  went  on 
strike. 

As  regards  copy  books,  ledgers  and  commercial  charts 
the  business  position  is  worse,  because  larger  sales  to  the 
East  could  not  be  effected,  but  deliveries  of  raw  materials 
improved  on  rising  prices.  Orders  from  foreign  coun- 
tries declined  materially.  From  the  wall  paper  industry 
a  worse  state  of  business  was  reported.  Owing  to  the 
enormous  prices  of  raw  materials,  like  paper  and  dyes, 
and  to  wage  increases,  the  selling  prices  of  wall  papers 
have  become  too  high.  Also  exports  have  fallen  off,  for 
the  prices  on  the  world's  markets  have  been  reached,  and 
even  exceeded.  In  June,  3  to  1  marks  wage  increases  had 
to  be  granted. 

The  Exchange  of  German  Booksellers  at  Leipzig  reports 
that  in  the  book  trade  a  drop  in  production  is  not  to  be 
recorded,  if  the  number  of  new  editions  is  considered.  The 
supply  of  paper  has  met  with  no  special  obstacles.  Never- 
theless the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  paper  is  deplored  in 
vigorous  terms;  likewise  the  unscrupulous  way  in  which 
prices  are  figured  with  reservations  in  advance,  since  the 
paper  mills  only  offer  and  sell  at  prices  of  their  own 
option,  and  reserve  the  right  to  fix  the  final  amount  first 
at  the  time  of  delivery  (A  curious  way  of  doing  business 
indeed!  Trans.)  The  steady  rise  in  prices,  however,  in 
the  book  and  bindery  trades  provides  plenty  of  difficul- 
ties in  the  matter  of  business,  for  on  its  part  the  book 
trade  has  to  reckon  with  the  increasing  povertv  of  the 
public,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  industr;cs 
working  for  the  trade  consider  needful  and  are  prepared 
to  recognize.  Hence  the  prices  of  new  editions  in  many 
instances  have  risen  to  28  times  the  pre-war  figure.  Be- 
sides which  the  general  business  expenditures  of  the  book 
trade  show  a  steady  rise,  particularly  in  the  new  increases 
in  postal  and  railway  rates,  which  will  strike  a  hard  blow 
at  business.  Nor  are  new  wage  increases  wanting,  so  that 
it  would  be  fair  if  the  freight  rates  were  held  within  the 
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limits  of  the  increase  in  wages.  A  retrospect  of  the  book 
printing  trade  shows  a  satisfaetory  course  of  business.  In 
some  measure  tlie  suiiply  of  raw  materials  presented  dif- 
ficulties, yet  materials  such  as  oils,  metals,  and  half-stuff 
rose  appreciably  in  price.  Selling  prices  were  raised  25 
per  cent.,  wages,  according  to  the  schedule  agreed  upon, 
about  lOVi;  per  cent.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that 
the  lack  of  skilled  workmen  disturbed  the  balance  of  pro- 
duction to  an  increasing  extent. 

In  the  engr.-iving  trade  business  was  much  as  usual, 
though  a  falling  off  must  be  recorded,  as  old  orders  were 
gradually  worked  off,  and  new  orders  came  in  but  slowly. 
Of  tlie  supply  of  ra  wmaterials  no  complaint  can  be  made. 
The  selling  prices  were  scaled  up  to  the  increased  costs  of 
production.  In  the  photo  printing  trade  a  slight  impro- 
vement followed  the  stagnation  of  May.  The  supply  of 
raw  materials  was  satisfactory.  Foreign  countries,  after 
holding  back  for  awhile,  appear  again  to  be  placing  large 
orders.  The  Union  of  Chemographic  Mills  and  Copper 
Engravers  states  that  business  continued  very  good,  ex- 
cept in  South  Germany,  where  a  drop  was  complained  of. 
The  supply  of  raw  materials,  as  before,  met  with  difficul- 
ties, since  the  mills  demanded  long  periods  for  deliveries 
and  would  not  be  bound  by  fixed  prices.  Selling  prices  wer,- 
raised  20  per  cent,  and  wages  about  130  marks  a  month. 
Exports  were  quiet.  In  the  postcard  business  no  material 
change  occurred.  The  Autochrome  Convention  reported  a 
more  unfavorable  position  of  business.  The  supply  of  raw 
materials  was  better  with  higher  prices.  The  Union  of 
Playing  Card  Manufacturers  reported  that  business  in  old 
orders  continued  good,  but  new  orders  were  scanty.  The 
provision  of  raw  materials  was  difficult;  prices  rose 
sharply." 

The  Eight  Hour  Day  in  Practice 

The  influence  of  the  eight  hour  day  on  output,  has  been 
investigated  by  the  German  Ministry  of  Labor.  According 
to  the  report  in  the  social-democratic  organ,  the  Hamburg 
"Echo"  production  in  an  eight  hour  day  is  greater  than  in 
a  day  of  nine  or  ten  hours.  Statistics  in  this  case  bear 
out  their  well-known  reputation.  For,  although,  as  the 
"Wirtschaft  und  Statistik"  asserts,  the  output  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  has  been  increased  in  the  eight  hour 
day,  another  authority  states  that  the  true  reason  is  the 
installation  of  better  machinery  with  better  living  condi- 
tions. A  questionnaire  addressed  to  the  great  industrial 
companies  has  completely  refuted  the  argument  for  the 
eight  hour  day.  The  answers  establish  beyond  doubt  the 
diminution  of  output  under  the  eight  hour  system.  The 
truth  is  elicited  at  last.  While  the  diminution  differs  in 
various  industries  it  is  universal.  The  difference  is  due, 
among  other  causes,  chiefly  to  machinery.  When  output  is 
mainly  the  work  of  machinery,  into  which  the  good  will 
and  disposition  of  the  workman  do  not  enter  to  any  great 
extent,  the  diminution  is  one-fifth.  On  the  other  hand  in 
paper  and  pulp  making,  where  the  workman's  personal 
qualities  ar'e  factors,  the  diminution  is  20  per  cent."  For 
the  same  amount  of  production  that  in  pre-war  times  we 
obtained  in  a  ten  hour  day  with  i:JO  men,  we  must  now 
employ  180  men  in  an  eight  hour  day."  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  paper  mill.  The  season  of  the  year,  or  the 
weather  it  may  be,  seems  to  have  a  distinct  influence  upon 
the  workman's  output.  From  tables  published  in  Pappers- 
Och  Travarntiching,  it  would  ap|)e.ir  that  output  is  greater 
in  sunmier,  indicating  that  more  energy  and  will  are  put 
into  the  work,  ))robably  with  the  idea  of  getting  off 
earlier.  Even  warm  partizans  of  the  eight  hour  day  have 
to  admit  that  idleness  breeds  laziness,  and  that  shorter 
hours  of  work  mav  have  the  same  effect. 


Another  Rise  in  German  News  Print 

The  beneficent  action  of  time  does  not  apply  to  German 
newsjjrint,  which  keeps  uj)  its  phenomenal  character.  The 
Association  of  News  Print  Manufacturers  has  just  an- 
nounced the  prices  for  August;  for  paper  in  reels  1929.50 
marks  per  100  kilos;  for  paper  in  sheets  1937.50  marks 
per  100  kilos.  The  average  price  f.o.b.  mill  is  1959.50 
marks  per  100  kilos,  about  20,000  marks  per  long  ton. 


WHO  SAID  BUSINESS  IS  BAD? 

.Just  how  bad  is  business?  We  have  heard  a  lot  about 
liard  times  and  scarce  orders,  but  let's  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  find  out  whether  business  is  really  as  bad  as  it 
is  painted.  In  most  cases  we  find  that  conditions  are  ex- 
aggerated. Many  persons  are  deluding  themselves  with  a 
j)arrot-Iike  echo  of  some  calamity  howler's  line  of  talk,  for 
whicli  there  is  no  foundation. 

Take  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  instance.  In  1918, 
the  last  war  year,  production  of  book  paper  for  the  month 
of  May  was  78,455  tons.  That  was  not  a  bad  year.  Nobody 
was  howling  calamity.  On  the  contrary,  conditions  in  this 
country  were  particularly  good.  In  1920,  the  year  of 
"peak"  prices,  and  "jieak"  prosperity,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing,  the  production  of  book  paper  for  the  month  of  Maj' 
was  92,856  tons. 

Now  look  at  May,  1922,  the  year  of  "bad  business,"  "dull 
times, "etc.  For  May,  1922,  the  production  of  book  paper 
was  82,574  tons,  almost  4,000  tons  more  than  in  1918  and 
only  10,000  tons  less  than  in  1920.  That  doesn't  look  like 
a  business  panic. 

Then  take  the  production  of  fine  paper.  It  tells  a 
similar  story,  only  more  so.  In  1918,  the  production  of 
fine  paper  for  May  was  33,542  tons.  In  1920  the  produc- 
tion for  the  same  month  was  only  31,575  tons  and  in  1922, 
the  year  of  "terrible  business  depression,"  the  production 
was  30,129  tons.  Not  so  much  difference,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  "Jonahs"  have  us  on  the  verge  of  a  business 
catastrophe. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  barometer  as  anything  is  the  produc- 
tion of  newsprint  paper.  Wlien  conditions  in  the  country 
are  flourishing  the  press  is  flourishing  —  the  big  dailies 
in  the  large  cities  as  well  as  the  small  town  dailies 
and  the  country  weeklies.  The  production  and  im- 
portation of  newsprint  shows  how  much  paper  is 
being  used  by  the  newspapers.  The  more  paper 
used  by  the  newspapers  the  more  prosperous  are  those 
newspapers.  And  as  newspapers  are  prosperous,  so  are 
general  business  conditions  good. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  In  1918,  for  the  month  of 
May,  the  production  of  newsprint  was  111,242  tons.  In 
1920,  the  "peak  year,"  the  production  was  129,230  tons. 
In  May,  1922,  however,  the  production  kept  right  on  rising 
and  the  figures  show  129,950  tgns.  Then  in  imports  the 
same  story  is  found.  Imports  for  the  year  1918  were  596- 
270  tons.  For  1919  they  rose  to  627,i)29  tons.  In  1920 
they  were  729,866  tons  and  for  1921,  the  upward  move- 
ment continued,  showing  a  total  of  791,978  tons. 

These  figures  bear  studying.  Certainly  they  do  not 
indicate  that  the  paper  industry  is  in  a  bad  condition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  now,  between  ourselves  as  man  to 
man,  business  is  pretty  good  after  all,  isn't  it?  Let's  go!  — 
U.  S.  Paper  Maker. 


If  vou  are  getting  $40  a  week,  and  another  man  is  pro- 
THE  COST  OF  MISSING 
moted  to  a  .$50  job  because  he  knows  more  al)Out  the  busi- 
ness than  you  do,  whose  fault  is  it?  You  have  lost  .$520 
a  year.  You' can  become  well  informed  through  correspond- 
ence instruction  for  a  fifth  of  your  loss.  —  Ask  the  Editor 
about  it. 
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The  Federal  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  ha%t 
issued  a  neat  sample  book  of  papers,  featurinij  sonic  of 
their  speeial  lines. 

The  Trades  and  Lalxiiir  Congress  of  Canad;i.  at  tli>'ir 
annual  meeting  in  Montreal  last  week,  jiassed  a  resolution 
asking  the  Federal  (lovernnient  to  undertake  public  works, 
including  reforestation,  in  order  to  providi'  employment. 
The  rates  to  be  paid  must  be  of  of  course,  on  tile  union 
scale. 

In  a  letter  received  in  .Montreal  from  F.ngland  it  is 
stated  that  the  Britisli  ])ai)er  mills  are  sbort  of  orders.  A 
certain  amount  of  ex|)ort  liusincss  is  being  <lone,  but  the 
prices,  especially  those  received  in  .\ustralasia.  are  under 
cost. 

The  Donnacona  Paper  Company,  Quebec,  iiave  found 
the  experiment  of  sending  newsprint  by  water  i  great 
success.  There  is  a  very  considerable  saving  on  freight, 
and  the  method  of  transportation  has  proved  expeditious. 
It  can,  of  course,  only  be  used  in  the  summertime,  but  suf- 
ficient tonnage  can  be  sent  during  those  months  to  make 
the  method  worth  while. 

Wax  Paper  Products  Company,  Limited,  a  new  organiza- 
tion recently  formed  in  Toronto,  started  operations  this 
week  in  their  premises  at  -13  Britain  Street.  The  firm 
are  operating  with  a  new  process  of  impregnation  instead 
of  coating  and  is  starting  with  a  promising  outlook.  The 
president  is  C.  E.  Calvert  and  the  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  is  A.  J.  Dove.  The  directors  are  J.  R. 
L.  Starr,  W.  T.  Giles,  H.  C.  King  and  Col.  Boyd  Magee. 
The  business  office,  which  was  formerly  at  79  Adelaide 
Street,  East,  has  been  moved  to  the  factory. 

The  National  Pad  Company,  443  King  Street,  West. 
Toronto,  has  assigned,  with  assets  of  $40,000  and  liabili- 
ties of  $97,000.  Assets  are  composed  of  machinery  and 
book  debts.  The  majority  of  the  creditors  are  English 
and  Irish.  A  meeting  of  creditors  has  been  called  for  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Alex.  Buntin,  of  the  Buntin-Reid  Company,  paper  job- 
bers, Colhorne  Street,  Toronto,  has  returned  with  his 
family  from  an  extended  holiday  trip  to  Murray  Bay. 

W.  W.  Murphy,  Winnipeg  representative  of  the  Barber 
and  Ellis  Company,  wholesale  and  manufacturing  sta- 
tioners, has  returned  to  the  western  city  after  spending 
some  days  in  Toronto.  While  in  Toronto  he  was  a  guest 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association. 

Harry  Wilson  of  the  Wilson  Stationery  Co.,  and  the 
Winnipeg  Envelope  Co.,  called  on  the  paper  trade  in 
Toronto  recenth'  on  his  way  to  Montreal. 

.\bout  thirty-five  members  of  the  Toronto  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  together  with  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  paper  trade,  left  Toronto  on  Aug.  26  to 
attend  an  exposition  and  convention  of  craftsmen  in  Bos- 
ton. They  left  via  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines  and  spent 
several  hours  in  Montreal  en  route.  ,1.  C.  Acton,  of  the 
.\eton  Publishing  Company,  will  have  charge  of  the  crafts- 
men's exhibit  at  the  exposition. 

R.  E.  Milligan.  of  the  Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Company. 
Detroit,  was  in  Toronto  during  the  week  calling  on  tlie 
local  paper  trade. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  has 
entered  action  against  the  Nipigon  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  to   recover   $93,568.68   for   electrical   power   sup- 


plied. Suit  has  also  been  brought  against  the  London 
Guarantee  and  .Accident  Co.,  under  a  bond  of  $40,000  on 
the    Nijiigoii    Fibre   and    Paper    Mills. 

The  Canadian  Paper  Trade  .\ssoeiation  hild  a  regular 
semi-montiily  luiiciieon  at  tile  King  Edward  Hotel  on 
August  23  when  the  long  price  list  which  is  to  be  adopted 
in  the  paper  jobbing  and  jirinting  trades  on  September  1st 
was   up   for   consideration. 

Word  has  reached  Toronto  that  the  Westminster  Paper 
Mills.  Limited,  who  are  erecting  a  jiaper  mill  at  New 
Westminster,  B.C.,  will  start  manufacturing  about  Nov. 
1st.  Tile  equipment  for  the  mill  has  arrived  and  is  now 
being  installed.  ,1.  .1.  Herb,  formerly  of  Thorold,  Ont..  is 
the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  .ind 
Harry  M.  Lord  is  the  secretary-treasurer.  Michael  Herb 
will   be  sales  manager. 

S.  F.  Duncan.  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills.  Limited,  Toronto,  is  spending  a  few  days  in 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

\  visitor  to  Toronto  during  the  past  few  days  was 
George  Allan,  of  the  .John  Martin  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg.  Mr.  .\llan  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  west 
after  having  visited  Ireland,  where  his  old  home  is  located. 
After  viewing  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Emerald  Isle  the 
Winnipeg  paper  man  declared  that  he  was  more  than  ever 
impressed  that  Canada  was  the  best  country  on  earth  in 
which  to  live. 

Further  information  to  hand  concerning  the  Thunder 
Bay  Paper  Company,  which  is  the  Canadian  branch  of  the 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company  of  Wis- 
consin, indicates  that  the  company  proposes  to  increase 
the  output  of  its  ground  wood  plant  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont., 
to  100  tons  per  day.  A  paper  mill  unit  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  60  tons  per  day  will  also  be  constructed  if  a  suit- 
able timber  limit  can  be  secured  in  the  Nipigon  forest  rc- 
serve.  Mr.  Youngman  of  Port  .\rthur.  resident  manager 
of  the  Thunder  Bay  Company,  says  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  limit  be  granted  as  soon  as  possible  as  it  is  the 
desire  to  proceed  with  the  work  immediately. 

Word  received  in  Toronto  this  week  from  the  Spruce 
Falls  Co..  Ltd..  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  states  that  the  com- 
pany's rossing  plant  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont..  is  now  in 
operation.  The  company  expects  to  get  all  its  wood  out  of 
the  water  and  rossed  before  the  freeze-up.  The  construc- 
tion work  on  the  balance  of  the  plant  has  been  resumed 
and  the  company  expects  to  have  it  completed  and  in 
operation  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

F.  W.  Snyder,  of  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Co.,  New 
York,  was  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  during  the 
past  week. 

The  Ontario  (iovermuent  has  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Clark  report  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
missioner of  Forests  for  the  province  but  has  not  as  vet 
named  a  man,  although  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Cabinet  with  one  or  two  forestry  experts.  The  Pre- 
mier's opinion  is  that  the  commissioner  should  be  an  ex- 
perienced forestry  engineer,  but  doubts  are  expressed  as 
to  the  Government's  ability  to  get  a  man  at  the  salary 
offered. 

Fred.  W.  Halls,  of  the  Fred.  W.  Halls  Paper  Company. 
Limited,  Adelaide  Street,  Toronto,  is  speeding  a  couple  of 
weeks'  vacation  at  his  summer  home  at  Sturgeon  Lake. 
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' — -Aa;<y-'^TiQN- 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A.  —  Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw  Mate- 
rials and  Finished  Products 

A-3  Giant  Grasses  for  Paper  Making.  BuU.  Imp.  Inst., 
xix.  174-ls;),  ii:):21i:  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi.  l::iir>,  (Ajiril  20, 
1922).  -Grasses  aft'ordiiii;'  possibilities  as  paper  maldng 
materials  mav  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  smaller, 
such  as  cereal  straws  and  esparto,  the  heaviest,  such  as 
the  bamboos;  and  an  intermediate  class  of  large- 
stemmed  grasses.  The  article  summarizes  the  work  done 
on  the  third  class  and  considers  species  belonging  to  40 
fcnera  and  tn  !•  irilu's  of  th..^  order  Gramineae.  -A.  P.  -C. 
^  A-7  E-4  Sulphur  and  Sulphur  Burners.  IL  E.  WES- 
TON. Paper  Ind.,  iv,  90-94,  (April  1922).  A  general 
description  of  tlic  mode  of  occmTeuce,  method  of  ex- 
traction and  chemistry  of  sulphur,  and  of  flat,  rotary, 
;ind  vertical  sulphur  burners.    -A.  P.    -C. 

A-13  Fastness  of  Dyestuffs.  PAUL  DE  GUEHERY. 
Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1:582-1385,  (Jan.  1922).  A  discussion  of 
I  lie  fastness  of  dyestuffs  (more  particularly  from  a  pa- 
jier  making  point  of  view)  to  light,  to  washing,  to  alkali 
and  acids,  and  to  heat,  with  a  description  of  the  method 
of  testing  the  light  fastness.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-14  Strength  and  Resistance  of  Paper.  Breaking 
Length.  E.  ARNOULI).  Papier,  xxv,  209-212,  (May 
1922).  A  discussion  of  the  factors  affecting  the  tensile 
sti-ength  of  paper,  of  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
testing  tensile  strength  by  the  Schopper  tester,  and  of 
the  strength  tests  to  be  applied  to  various  grades  of 
pajier.   -A.  P.  -C. 

B.  —  Forestry  * 

B-1  Paper  Making  Trees.  (11.  GROUI).  Papier,  xxv, 
200-203,  (May  1922).  Brief  description  of  various  trees 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp.  -A.  P.   -C. 

B-5  Boom.   Can.  patent  Xo.  189,  518,  A.  E.  LOOSEN, 
Bathurst.  X.  H.,  Canada,  April  8,  1919.   -A.  P.   -C. 
C.  —  Wood  Preparing  and  Equipment 

C-7  Feed  Mechanism  for  Knife  Barkers,  ('an.  patent 
Xo.  190.17(i.  \VM.  WAERX,  Stockholm,  Sweilen,  Mav  6, 
1919.   -A.  P.   -C. 

C-0  P-1  Accident  Hazards  in  the  Wood  Room,  D.B. 
DAVIES,  Xorthern  Pajier  Mills,  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  69-72, 
(April  1922).  -Outline  of  the  various  dangers  and  haz- 
ards to  be  encountered  in  the  wood  room,  with  sugges- 
tions for  eliminating  or  reducing  them  to  a  minimum. 
A.  P.  -C. 

D.  —  Groundwood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

D-4  The  Improved  Lead  Burr.  W.  A.  MIX  Ho.  Paper 
Ind,,  id,  1391-1392.  (.Ian.  1922).  -In  this  type  of  burr 
one  end  of  the  teeth  is  gradually  tapered  inward,  leav- 
ing no  abrupt  shoulder  at  the  end  of  the  tooth,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  tooth  can  freely  enter  and  deepen  the  im- 
pression started  by  the  tapered  eiul  without  liability  of 
breaking  out  the  edges.  This  results  in  better  pattern- 
ing of  the  stone,  double  patterning  or  jumping  the 
groove  is  very  unlikely,  the  life  of  the  burr  is  increased, 
and  the  quality  and  yield  of  groundwood  aic  improved 
(Compare  next  abstract.)    -A.  P.  -C. 

D-4  Pulp  Stone  Burr.  T.  W.  WART)  and  B.  F.  MEL- 
LEX,  (an.  Patent  218,  743,  May  23,-1922;  U.  S.  A.  Pat- 
ent 1,419,785,  .June  13.  1922.  The  ends  of  the  burr  are 
tapei-ed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  the  burr  to  travel 
across  the  face  of  the  pulp  stone  without  breaking  out 
the  edges  of  the  impression  so  as  to  obtain  a  smooth 
print  on  the  face  of  the  stone.  -A.  P.   -C. 


D-0  Theoretical  Cost  of  Grinding  Wood.  RO(!ER  il. 
KIX/LY.  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1519-  1521,  (Feb.  1922).  A 
iliscussion  (if  the  pai't  jilayed  by  pressure  in  the  nuuui- 
factui-e  of  ui-oiind\\dod  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  showing 
llie  ;;il\i;iitages  (if  high  prcssnre.    -A.  P.     ('. 

D-0  Elimination  of  Groundwood  Mill  Waste.  RALPH 
K.  PRATT.  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1673-1679,  (March  1922). 
The  autlior  bi'iefly  describes  conditions  in  an  actual 
groundwood  mill  and  makes  the  following  suggestions 
from  the  jioint  of  view  of  (1  )  more  economical  opera- 
lion,  and  (2)  avoiding  i-iver  pollution.  (1)  Cut  as  many 
24"  blocks  as  i)ossible  from  each  log  up  to  the  last 
piece  which  should  be  cut  into  approximately  equal 
l>ieces  not  less  than  12  inches  nor  more  than  25  inches 
(54  X  28  inch  grinders  are  used).  See  if  more  than  ne- 
cessary is  knife  barked.  Use  white  water  throughout 
the  stock  circulating  s.vstem.  Install  decker  save-alls  to 
save  pulp  in  wet  machine  white  water  and  surplus  cir- 
culatuig  water  due  to  fluctuating  conditions.  (2)  Run 
the  barking  drum  without  water  and  burn  the  waste 
uiulei'  the  boilei'.  Collect  and  burn  bull  screen  and 
knotter  screen  tailings.  Install  drainer  tanks  or  press 
rolls  to  remove  water  from  fine  screen  tailings  and 
Iturn  these  tailings.  Have  sufficient  save-all  equipment 
and  make  it  and  the  white  water  system  as  reliable  as 
]50ssible  to  avoid  shut  downs.  If  the  water  from  the 
save-all  .system  is  objectionable  in  the  river,  sluice  it  to 
the  sea  (4  miles  distant  in  this  case).  The  screen  tail- 
ings could  then  i;(i  with  the  waste  water.   -A.  P.  -C. 

D-0  H-5  Bleaching  of  Groundwood,  Industria  della 
Carta;  Papeterie,  xliv,  490-494,  (.June  10,  1922).  Brief 
descri])tion  of  the  method  of  bleaching  groundwood 
with  S(>,  and  of  tlie  apparatus  used,  with  mention  of 
the  chief  pi'ccaiitidiis  rc((uired.  -A.  P.  -( '. 
E.  —  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and  Equip- 
ment 
E-2  Determination  of  Soluble  Sulphates  as  Sulphuric 
Acid  in  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  E.  C.  SHERRARD  and 
G.  W.  I'.L.VXCO,  Forest  Products  Lab.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Paper  Ind.,  iv,  241-244.  (May  1922).  Various  methods 
proposed  for  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  acid  are  reviewed,  and  the 
authors  then  propose  a  method  consisting  essentially  in 
boiling  25  cc.  of  liquor  with  about  55  cc.  of  water  "and 
25  cc.  of  25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  (equivalent  to 
about  16  cc.  of  concentrated  aCid)  in  a  250-ce.  Soxhlet 
flask  under  a  reflux  eoiulenser  till  all  SO.,  has  been 
driven  off  (usually  about  45  to  60  minutes),  carbon 
dioxide  being  passed  through  the  flask  during  the 
whole  period  of  boiling.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  precipitated  with  barium  chloride  as 
usual.  The  top  of  the  reflux  condenser  is  connected  to 
a  Drexel  wash  bottle  containing  standard  iodine  solu- 
tion, which  is  in  turn  connected  to  an  Erlenmeyer  con- 
taining standard  thio-sulphate,  so  that  the  SO./evolved 
can  be  determined  at  the  same  time,  if  desired.  It  was 
found  that  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  waste  liquor,  one 
part  of  SO,  is  liberated  by  61  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
that  when  approximately  200  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  added  to  sulphite  waste  liquor  64.4  per  cent,  of  the 
combined  SO,  is  liberated,  and  that  the  residual  com- 
bined IS  retained  even  in  the  presence  of  approximatelv 
500  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  -A.  P.   -C. 

F.  — Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 

Equipment 
P-4    Concentration    of    Liquors     by    Evaporation. 
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JAMES  HOLMES.  Chem.  Trade  J.,  Ixx,  1-3,  (1922); 
Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  loOa,  (May  10,  1922).  General  discus- 
sion of  heat  losses,  typical  (luadruple  effect  perform- 
aiu-es,  and  iiii|ii-ovenieiits  in  (lt'si<;ii.  witli  special  refer- 
ence to  the  pajier  niakrr.  -A.  1'.  ('. 
G.  —  Pulp  Trea.tnient  and  Drying  —  Operation  and 

Equipment 

G-5   Continuous  Automatic  Washing  of  Wood  Pulp. 

II.  A.  MOHHlSdX.  Paper  Ind.,  iii.  l:i7.')  i:i>sO,  iJan 
1922).  The  author,  after  hriefly  outlining;-  the  pan  and 
diffuser  methods  of  washinfr  brown  stock  in  soda  and 
kraft  mills  respectively,  describes  a  method  of  continu- 
ous and  automatic  washing  of  pulp  by  means  of  a  ro- 
tary vacuum  filter,  which  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion on  a  commercial  scale  for  some  time.  The  most  im- 
portant requirement  is  that  llie  stock  should  be  fed  to 
tile  filter  at  a  consistency  of  not  over  1  per  cent.,  which 
is  obtained  by  diluting-  the  charge  with  filtered  and  un- 
diluted liquor  to  a  consistency  of  about  4  per  cent.,  and 
then  further  diluting  a  small  portion  of  this  continu- 
ously to  about  1  per  cent,  and  feeding  to  the  filter.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  method  are:  (1)  Dilution 
of  evaporator  feed  liquor  is  reduced  about  35  per  cent, 
in  a  soda  mill  and  about  20  per  cent,  in  a  kraft  mill.  (2) 
Wash  room  labor  is  decreased  about  60  per  cent.  (3) 
Soda  losses  are  at  least  75  per  cent  less  than  in  either 
pans  or  diffusers.  (4)  No  fiber  is  lost  in  the  evaporator 
liquor,  and  there  are  no  shut  downs  for  cleaning  the 
evaporator  tubes.  (5)  The  evaporator  liquor  is  main- 
tained at  a  constant  temperature  and  density,  and  is  de 
livered  to  the  evaporator  at  a  uniform  rate  of  flow.  (6) 
Truly  representative  samples  of  washed  pulp  from 
which  dependable  soda  loss  figures  are  readily  deter- 
mined, are  easil.y  secured.  (7)  All  operations  are  in  full 
view  and  always  subject  to  inspection.  (8)  The  time 
that  the  pulp  is  in  proces.s  is  enormously  decreased.  (9) 
Tliin  sheet  washing,  positive  contact  of  wash  liquor  and 
wash  water  through  even  distribution  upon  the  pulp, 
results  in  a  non-variable  displacement  of  cook  liquor 
throughout  the  mass  of  fiber  treated.  (10)  Installation 
costs  are  less  than  for  either  diffuser  or  pan  stations. 

(11)  The  capacity  is  extremely  high,  a  filter  with  100 
square  feet  cloth  area  handles  25  to  30  tons  in  24  hours. 

(12)  The  filters  operate  automatically,  eliminating 
irregularities  and  losses  due  to  per.sonal  equation.  (13) 
Bleach  consumption  is  reduced  1  per  cent,  or  more  in 
soda  mills,  and  alum  size  correspondingly  decreased  in 
kraft  pulp  before  coloring.  Further  possible  uses  for 
vacuum  filters  in  the  pulp  industry  are:  save-alls,  wet 
machines,  and  washing  and  de-inking  waste  paper  -A 
P.  -C. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
K-7   Effects  of  Chemical  Treatment  and  of  Beating 
on  Paper  Pulps.    E.  AKNOI'Ll)    Papier,  xxv.  198-196. 
(May  1922  I.    A  brief  and  .ireneral  discission.    -A.  P.   -C. 
K-12  The  Wear  of  Machine  Wires.   R.  MARX  and  E. 
MALLETT.   Paper  Ind.,  iv.  65-69.  (April  1922).   Work- 
ing on  data  obtained  by  J.  Hee.ss  on  a  65-iueh  machine 
making  common  wrapping,  largely  from    dirty    waste 
papers,  over  the  course  of  several' months,  the"  authors 
show  that  the  total  production  of  the  wire  is  proportion- 
mv 

^1  ^o in  which  m  is  the  weight  per  unit 

0.014hv  -f  0.2Sm, 

area  (in  pounds  D.  C).  h  is  the  total  vacuum  (in  inches 
of  mercury),  and  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  wire  (in  feet 
per  mmute).  It  is  assumed  that  the  wires  wear  out 
through  normal  causes.    The  relation  between  the  drv- 


ing  effect  of  thr  suction  Iioxes  and  tlie  vacua  main- 
taini'il  ill  ihi'iii  is  liricfl\-  il  isciisscd.   -A.  P.  -('. 

K-4  Lost  Technic  of  the  Removal  of  Printer's  Ink 
from  News  Print.  PAl'L  DIEIIUAIIT.  Chem.  Ztg.,  xlvi, 
41-42,  (19221  :  Chem  Abs.,  xvi,  1505  (May  10,  1922).  - 
Historical.    -A.  P.   -C. 

K-14  Calender.  French  Patent  535,863,  CARL 
SClirK.MA.X.X.  Papier,  xxv,  205-207,  (Mav  1922).  Also 
r.  S.  A.  ])atcnt  1.423,969.  July  25,  1922.  Instead  of 
iiaving  large  top  and  lioltom  iron  rolls  with  interme- 
diate alternate  paper  or  cotton  and  iron  i-olls,  the  large 
top  and  bottom  rolls  ai-c  of  cotton  or  paper;  the  axes 
of  the  rolls  instead  of  being  directly  above  one  another 
are  slightly  staggered,  and  the  stack  is  driven  from  the 
second  or  fourth  roll  from  the  bottom  in.stead  of  the 
first  or  third.    A.  P.    -('. 

K-14  K-23  Machine  for  Cutting,  and  Int&rfolding 
Sheets  of  Cigarette  Paper.  French  Patent  536,  :i()s,  A 
GRIMO.XPHEZ  and  PETIT,  Feb.  9,  1922.  Papier,  xxv, 
207-209.  (May  1922).  -A.  P.   -C. 

K-14  The  Small  Paper  Mill's  Finishing  Room  and  its 
Auxiliaries.  II.  .M.  (iRASSELT,  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  ,sO-S:!, 
(April  1922'.  Hints  lui  means  for  most  efficient  opera- 
tion.   -A.  P.    -C. 

K-15  Heat  Economies  in  the  News  Print  Industry  (J 
HAAS.  Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv,  1210-1212,  (1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs., 
xvi,  1666,  (May  20,  1922).  The  author  discus.s..s  the 
possibility  of  replacing  the  10  per  cent,  of  chemical  pulp 
in  news  i)rint  (which  is  prepared  from  pine)  by  the  so- 
called  brown  pulp  (prepared  from  Scots  pine).  Since 
the  yield  is  larger  there  would  be  a  considerable  saving 
HI  timber  and  also  in  steam  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  amount  of  chemical  pulp  used  at  present.  The  an- 
nual saving  in  Germany  is  estimated  at  500,000  solid 
cords  of  wood.  Since  the  preparation  of  chemical  pulp 
from  a  cord  of  wood  requires  170  kilos  of  coal,  the  fuel 
saving  would  be  very  large.  Digesters  for  tlie  prepara- 
tion of  pulp  arc  (liscusseii.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-0  Effect  of  Seasonal  Temperature  on  Paper  Mak- 
1^^■l^^^'a.^■  ^^'"''i^^K.  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1506-1509,  (Feb. 
19„J).  The  mam  troubles  encountered  in  paper  making 
due  to  seasonal  changes  in  temperature  are :  the  water 
may  be  too  hot  in  summer,  causing  the  stock  to  be  too 
tree,  or  it  may  be  too  cold  in  winter,  causing  the  stock 
to  be  too  slow.  Either  of  the.se  conditions  can  seriouslv 
attect  production.  The  dryness  of  the  air  in  winter  maV 
cause  cur  ing  at  the  edges  or  cockling  of  the  sheet  ren- 
clering  calendermg  almost  impossible  or  seriouslv  inter- 
feruig  with  loft  drying.  These  troubles  can  be  over- 
come by  installing  a  ventilating  system  which  furnishes 
air  at  a  definite  humidity  and  temperature  to  the 
tinisiiing  room,  such  a  .system  operating  satisfactorilv 
except  on  the  hottest  days  in  summer.  Excessive  drv- 
uess  ot  the  air  in  winter  and  humiditv  in  summer 
change  the  moi.^ture  content  of  the  paper,  causin- 
trouble  in  the  tinishing  room  and  also  at  the  shipping 
end  due  to  overweight  or  shortage  when  the  papet- 
leaches  the  customer.   -A.  P.   -C 

!■.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-4  Method  of  Making  Tapered  Paper  Containers.  U 

nwi  P^OTHER^  April  18.  1922.  Tapered  articles  are 
made  by  winding  a  straight  web  of  paper,  to  which  ad- 
hesive has  been  applied,  on  a  tapered  mandrel  but 
either  betore     or  durmg    drying,     tucks  or  folds     are 

o'col'V'T  r'  r  'Y  ■^•"^"  ^^-°-^--  «f  tlie  mandrel 
to  <  onipensate  tor  the  decrease  in  diameter.  -A   P    -C 

L-4  Cardboard  Carton.   Can.  Patent  214,  474   DUV 

■tn^v'1^^%^'^''^'''''^'''  LTD.,  assignee  of  FB 
CLOSE,  ^ov.  29,  1921.  -A.  P.  -C. 
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The  American  paper  iudustry,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever,  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  Southern  pine 
forests  as  a  source  of  raw  material  for  paper  mills 
located  in  the  North,  according  to  Oliver  M.  Porter,  sec- 
retary of  the  woodlands  section  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  The  possibility  of  more  econom- 
ical practices  in  forestry  and  the  more  rapid  produc- 
tion of  a  timber  crop  in  the  Southern  States  is  respon- 
sible for  the  condition,  he  asserts. 

The  monthly  review  of  the  paper  industry  shows 
orders  and  production  are  now  above  the  normal  level. 
■There  is  every  indication,"  the  summary  states,  "that 
the  fall  will  show  a  continuation  of  the  improvement  in 
demaiul.  The  depletion  of  the  coinitry's  coal  reserve 
luis  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  fuel  of  many  mills  and 
is  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  paper.  The  labor  sit- 
uation ha.s  changed  very  much  during  the  last  few 
months.  There  are  now  men  looking  for  employment 
and  yet  wages  have  been  advanced  in  some  directions." 

With  the  outlook  for  the  Fall  trade  more  promising 
than  it  has  been  in  several  years,  paper  mills — particu- 
larly a  number  located  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
West, — are  facing  serious  difficulties  due  to  a  lack  of 
fuel.  There  have  been  .several  actual  shutdowns,  and, 
withnoreliefinsight.it  is  probable  many  mills  will 
have  to  curtail  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  tissue 
iiiills  of  the  E.T.  Garrett  Co.,  and  of  Edwin  Garrett  near 
Philadelphia,  have  been  closed  indefinitely  due  to  the 
coal  shortage.  The  Crystal  Paper  Company's  mill  at 
Excello,  near  Middletown,  Ohio,  has  had  to  suspend  ac- 
tivities owing  to  lack  of  fuel.  The  situation  in  the 
Miami  Valley  generally  is  acute,  and  despite  the  settle- 
ment of  the  trouble  with  the  bituminous  miners,  the 
best  that  is  hoped  for  is  that  a  judicious  rationing  of 
remaining  reserve  stocks  of  coal  may  help  some  of  the 
mills  to  pull  through  the  most  critical  period.  In  the 
Fox  River  Valley,  Wis.,  seveial  mills  are  quite  well  sup- 
plied, but  quite  a  nundier  of  the  plants  are  running  on  a 
"hand  to  mouth"  basis.  Some  mills  have  only  a  supply 
sufficient  for  a  day  or  two  at  most,  and  in  some  in- 
stances efforts  are  being  made  to  keep  mills  operating 
l)y  burning  large  quantities  of  wood.  The  only  reason 
more  mills  have  not  closed  altogether  is  because  they 
have  somehow  contrived  to  keep  supplied  witii  their 
fuel  requirements  on  a  day  to  day  delivery  arrange- 
ment. 

The  annual  exploration  trip  of  the  sophomore  class, 
Xew  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  now  in  session  at 
its  summer  camp.  Cranberry  Lake,  N.  Y.,  was  held  early 
this  month.  This  bike  took  sixty  students  practically 
across  the  Adiroiidacks  twice.  It  was  organized  ii.\'  Al 
Cline,  class  of  1921.  Prof.  Fenska,  Prof.  Pritdiard,  and 
Prof.  Belyea  commanded  the  three  (companies  into 
which  the  cla.ss  was  divided.  Two  of  the  class  members 
who  are  familiar  witii  the  trails  acted  as  guides.  The 
experience  gained  in  this  annual  summer  camp  event 
is  regarded  as  valuable  in  tliat  the  men  are  tiirown  on 
their  own  resources  to  a  large  extent  in  taking  care  of 
themselves  in  the  woods. 

The  largest  compact  body  of  yellow  pine  timber 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  a  tract  of  550,000 
acres  in  Eastern  Oregon,  is  to  be  opened  for  sale  and 
development,  the  Forest  Service  has  announced.  Tliis 
is  in  pursuance  of  "the  Federal  policy    of  puttijig  the 


forests  of  the  United  States  to  their  highest  use  instead 
of  locking  up  valuable  timber  resources  so  that  they 
are  of  no  value  to  the  American  people."  Forest  offi- 
cials have  declared,  however,  that  the  land  is  to  be  sold 
for  development  under  Government  regulations,  so 
framed  as  to  "insure  continuous  production  for  all 
time."  The  tract  is  on  the  watershed  of  the  Silvies 
River,  in  the  Malheur  National  Forest,  and  is  said  to 
contain  7,000,000  feet  of  mature  timber. 

Denver,  Colorado,  has  been  selected  as  a  site  for  the 
new  plant  of  the  Myers  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
Work  is  now  in  progress  on  a  half  million  dollar  mill 
which,  when  completed,  will  give  employment  to  a  large 
force  of  workers.  The  site  of  the  plant  is  north  of  Den- 
ver. The  twenty  acre  area  will  include  a  box-board 
factory.  Board  and  contained  stock,  wall  board  and 
sheeting  papers  will  be  the  principal  products.  The  fac- 
tory will  open  also  a  market  for  tlie  sale  of  low  grade 
waste  paper  in  Denver.  The  company  has  timber  hold- 
ings along  the  line  of  the  Moffat  road  in  the  Rockies.  It 
expects  to  manufacture  products  from  the  wood  pulp 
taken  from  these  limits.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  at 
the  start  will  be  about  15,000  tons  of  paper  products  an- 
nually. With  ultimate  additions,  it  is  expected  that  an 
annual  capacity  of  30,000  will  be  reached.  Charles  B. 
Myers,  of  Chicago,  is  president  of  the  company. 

Frederick  Bertuch.  well  known  paper  manufacturer, 
who  for  many  years  headed  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  died  August  18  at  his  home,  Baby- 
lon, L.  I.,  after  a  protracted  illness. 

A  company  fire  department,  equipped  to  cope  with 
any  fire  short  of  a  general  conflagration,  is  one  of  the 
features  that  has  gradually  been  installed  in  the  plant 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  equipment  was  a  Reo  speed  wagon 
hose  and  chemical  truck. 

The  future  of  the  newsprint  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  discussed  in  the  September  issue  of  Commerce 
Monthly,  the  magazine  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York.  Reforestation  of  eutover  and  waste 
areas  near  the  paper  mills  is  recommended  as  being  the 
most  feasible  ])lan  for  protecting  the  sources  of  raw 
material  for  the  newsprint  industry.  Production  of 
newsprint  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  some  years,  the 
article  states,  and  the  economic  effect  of  having  to  ship 
raw  material  over  long  distances  to  the  mills  is  begin- 
ing  to  be  felt.  The  principal  paper 'mills  are  located  in 
the  East,  and  the  bank's  magazine  estimates  that  tht 
present  supplies  of  pulp  wood  will  be  exhausted  withii, 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  But  by  the  extensive  practice 
of  reforestration,  it  is  urged,  the  eutover  areas  near  the 
tlie  mills  could  within  thirty  or  forty  years  be  made  to 
yield  more  than  the  present  consumption  requirements 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  more 
than  eleven  and  a  quarter  billion  copies  of  daily  news- 
papers are  now  printed  annually  in  the  United  States, 
only  two  newsprint  plants  have  been  established  in  the 
country  since  1909.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
trebled  her  newsprint  production  in  recent  years. 


Walter  Meigs,  Vice-President  of  the  Lincoln  Mill.s  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Merritton,  .s|)ent  several  days  at  the  Tor- 
onto office  of  the  company  on  King  Street,  during  the  past 
week. 
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British  Trade  New^s 

(  I'roin  (lur   F.oikIiui   (  iirnspoiidfiit) 

London.  .\uf;.,  II.  \i>2>.  I  wiis  prt-sent  tlu-  otlur  day 
.•>t  the  distrilnitioii  of  prizes  at  tlu-  close  of  the  term  in 
Duhvieli  Collegi-  one  of  tin-  famous  eoUeges  in   London 

for  preparing;  youths  for  the  Universities — and  anionj^st 
tliose  oeeliiiyinfi  seats  on  tlie  platform  was  Sir  Evan  Spieer. 
a  niemher  of  the  well-known  firm  of  T-ondon  ])apermakers. 
Durinj;  the  rt^ading  of  the  annual  report  hy  the  Master 
speeial  tlianks  was  accorded  to  .Sir  Kvan  and  f.ady  Spieer 
for  a  \aliiai)h'  j;ift  niveii  to  tile  college,  in  the  shape  of  a 
scholarshi)),  in  ineniory  of  their  son,  Erie,  who  lost  his  life 
while  serving  during  the  war  in  France.  The  scholarship 
is  intended  to  hel])  a  student  reading  for  ecclesiastical 
trijjos  at  C'anihridge  University.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  British  papermakers  are  striving  to 
help  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  hero  sons  and  at  tile 
same  time  help  those  less  fortunate  in  life  in  their  educa 
tion.  It  is  a  hrilliant  idea,  well  worthy  of  emulation  in 
Canada.  .Shaekleton,  the  great  explorer,  was  also  an  old 
Dulwich  t'ollege  hoy  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  recorded  the  fact  that  Sir  Fred. 
Becker,  the  C'an.adian  Pulp  pioneer  in  London,  along  with 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Rowett.  helped  in  a  large  degree  to  finance  the 
last  expedition  during  which  .Shaekleton  died.  Mr.  Rowett 
has  now  decided  to  present  the  boat  Shaekleton  used  in  his 
dash  to  Elephant  Island  to  Dulwich  College  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  housing  it,  so  that  it  will  remind 
generations  to  come  of  one  of  the  most  notable  espisodes  in 
the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  explorers.  The  dash  to 
Elephant  Island  forms  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  history 
for  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  for  others. 

A  Gentle  Hint 

Britisii  papirinakers  always  like  to  advertise  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  mills,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  say 
their  "makes"  prove  a  sufficient  advertisement  for  them. 
However,  the  weekly  newspapers  and  the  dailies  receive 
a  neat  little  booklet  of  specimens  of  the  papers  made  by  a 
particular  mill,  with  a  request  to  the  Editor  that  he  should 
write  a  "few  lines"  expressing  his  views  on  the  samples 
just  in  the  same  way  as  a  newly  published  book  would  be 
dealt  with.  In  this  way  the  mill  and  its  products  get 
publicity,  which,  in  turn,  commands  inquiries.  Printing 
and  publishing  houses  are  always  kept  well  supplied  with 
the  latest  samples  of  paper  and  cardboards.  The  best  and 
most  up-to-date  mills  in   England  adopt  this  scheme. 

Lord  Northcliffe  Dead 

I  am  sorry  to  announce  that  Lord  Northcliffe  is  dead. 
Prayers  were  asked  in  all  churches  for  his  recovery  during 
the  past  week,  at  the  request  of  his  relations,  but  he  passed 
away  on  August   1  L 

The  Ontlodk  says  of  iiim  :  "It  is  enough  that  in  not  much 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  built  up  out  of  nothing 
but  his  own  brains  a  gigantic  organization  which  stretches 
to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  which  is  served  by  all  kinds 
of  men,  from  the  daintiest  of  mincing  editors  in  society 
in  London  to  the  roughest  working  hand  in  Canada,  which 
provides  reading  matter  for  every  class  from  the  mill-girl 
to  the  millionaire  connoisseur." 

The  Pulp  Situation 

The  quiet  conditions  prevailing  in  the  paper  industry 
are  not  making  buyers  anxious  to  go  beyond  their  require- 
ments. Markets,  however,  are  firm  but  prices  remained 
unchanged  this  last  couple  of  weeks. 


Since  the  Chicoutimi  fire  surveys  have  been  made  of 
possible  future  supplies  and  if  one  is  to  believe  all  the 
news  that  reaches  London  fr(un  .Sweden  and  Norway  it 
may  be  assumed  that  by  October  '.i\  next  the  stock  over 
from  I<I21.  added  to  this  year's  saleable  stock,  of  chem- 
ical and  groundwood,  will  become  exhausted.  Nearly 
everyone  who  visits  the  .Scandinavians  comes  home  with 
different  views.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  Scandinavians  have 
good  supplies,  but  they  want  a  better  market  than  prevails 
at  present  in  England. 

Between  .January  .iiul  M.irch.  Norway  exported  62,239 
tons  of  groundwood,  compared  with  58,1.02  tons  for  the 
same  months  in  li)21  and  l()S,2().')  tons  in  1920.  The  chem- 
ical pulp  exports  reached  H,17I  tons  as  against  ()7,2H 
tons  in  1920.  The  ex;ict  figuris  for  192  1  are  not  available 
yet. 

.Sweden's  sliipiiu-nts  were:  .Liiiu.iry  .\pril,  30,726  tons 
of  groundwood  which  is  double  the  (|uantity  sent  in  1921 
and  20,000  odd  tons  below  the  1920  shipments  for  the 
same  period.  Chemical  pul|>s  were  shipped  to  the  extent 
of  77,2").'>  tons,  as  against  27, l.").'!  tons  in  1921  and  1.5t,929 
tons  in   1920. 

Norwegians  say  they  li.ive  (iO.OOO  tons  of  groundwood 
to  sell  and  the  Swedes  estimate  their  quantity  at  .'JO.OOO. 
Whether  these  statements  are  made  to  force  ))rices  up,  or 
not,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  but  (iO.OOO  tons  of  groundwood 
at  this  time  of  the  year  on  hand  in  Norway  is  surelv  a 
small  quantity.  Of  course,  it  excludes  the  stock  to  be  car- 
ried over  for  1923.  At  the  same  time  Norwegian  writers 
are  announcing  "large  sales  of  Norwegian  groundwood 
just  closed" — and  "prices  are  up." 

Good  shipments  of  pulp  continue  to  reach  England  from 
Canada. 

Good  for  Newsprint 

The  competition  amongst  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  United  Kingdom  should  eventually  prove 
beneficial  for  sellers  and  producers  of  newsprint.  The 
London  Evening  Xeu-s  claims  to  have  the  "largest  evening 
net  sale  in  the  world",  the  Daily  Mail  sells  lY^  million 
copies  in  a  day,  the  Daili/  Chronicle  and  the  Ej-press  also 
sell  over  one  million  copies  each  |)er  day.  In  the  provinces 
there  are  also  papers  with  enormous  circulations  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  Newsprint  has 
to  be  found  for  these  increased  circulations,  which  are  not 
bogus,   but  genuine. 

L'nfortunately  the  provincial  newspapers  have  not  vet 
got  over  the  printers'  strike,  which  gave  newsprint  sellers  a 
temporary  set  back,  but  in  normal  times  the  imi)ortance  of 
the  daily  consumption  is  becoming  more  and  more  signi- 
ficant. 

China  Clay 

The  China  clay  industry  is  making  a  rapid  recovery 
since  the  termination  of  war.  Since  .January  to  .June  30, 
331,11.5  tons  represents  the  output  and  the  volume  of  trade 
represents  60  p.c.  of  the  best  pre-war  figure.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Cornish  Kaolin  Ltd.,  sell  on  an  average 
1,000  tons  a  month  with  a  good  margin  of  profit.  A 
second  "dry"  will  be  shortly  finished  and  the  output  will 
be  doubled. 


The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  have  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved display  of  their  products  at  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion in  Toronto  this  year.  The  company  secured  booth 
No.  44  in  the  manufacturers'  building  and  have  on  display 
and  attractively  arranged,  samples  of  their  many  spe- 
cialty lines  of  paper  towels,  napkins,  toilets,  etc.  The 
exhibit  is  in  charge  of  John  Beriialter,  of  the  Toronto 
office,  who  is  assisted  by  F.  ,J.  Stewart  and  William  Innes. 
The  display  is  attracting  considerable  attention  by  those 
interested  in  the  paper  trade  and  others. 
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CANADIANS  AT  CHEMICAL  EXPOSITION 

The  liTtat  r.iw  iiiatirial  suijplics  of  Canada,  particularly 
the  wood  eheiuicals  and  jiroduets  of  the  forests,  tojiether 
witli  the  water  power  as  yet  undeveloped  in  these  indus- 
tries, will  lie  the  suhjeets  for  the  Canadian  exhibits  at  the 
Kii>litli  National  Kxi)osition  of  Cheuiieal  Industries  whieli 
will  be  held  durinp;  the  week  of  September  11-16  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palaee.  New  York.  The  vast  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  ])ulp  and  i)aper  industries  of  the  Dominion 
will  play  an  important  part  in  the  exhibits  of  the  Can- 
adian Seetion.  Amoni;-  the  exhibitors  from  Canada  wlio 
have  eontraeted  for  space  at  the  1922  Expo.sition  tluis 
far,  are  included  the  Dejiartment  of  the  Interior  of  Can- 
ada with  exhibits  by  the  Forestry  Service,  Water  Power 
Branch,  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Mines  will  also  be  represented  as  well  as  the 
British-America  Nickel  Company  and  the  International 
Nickel   Comjiany. 

While  the  Canadian  exhibitors  will  exploit  the  vast  raw 
materials  of  the  provinces  and  illustrate  the  opiiortunities 
for  American  capital  in  Canada,  the  chemical  and  chemical 
equipment  industries  of  the  United  States  will  have  on 
display  the  jiroducts  which  are  in  turn  used  by  the  con- 
sumina:  industries  of  the  Dominion.  Every  conceivable 
type  and  grade  of  chemical  product  for  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  will  be  shown  by  the  American  chemical  man- 
ufacturers who  will  disjilay  their  wares  at  the  Exposition. 
As  for  chemical  machinery,  everything  from  the  largest 
crushing  mill  to  the  most  delicate  of  precision  instru- 
ments will  be  shown.  Special  sections  will  be  given  over 
to  various  phases  of  industry.  The  Power  Section  with 
its  combustion  efficiency  devices  for  fuel  conservation  and 
geniral  combustion  problems  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
at  the  Exposition.  A  section  given  over  to  fire  fighting 
apparatus  of  the  latest  approved  types  for  chemical  and 
other  special  uses,  will  also  show  devices  for  the  preven- 
tion of  dust  explosions  in  mills,  grain  elevators,  mines,  and 
factories.  Photographic  materials,  especially  the  use  of 
photomiscroscopic  work  in  the  industries  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Jiul))  and  ])aper  fields,  will  be  given  spe- 
cial attention  in  a  section  where  the  booth  of  the  Technical 
Photographic  and  Microscopical  Society,  the  members  of 
which  have  done  notable  work  in  industrial  photograjihy. 
will  be  one  of  the  leading  attractions. 

Among  the  speakers  who  are  definitely  scheduled  thus 
far  for  the  meetings  which  will  be  held  in  the  special  au 
ditorium  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  as  part  of  the  Ex- 
]>osition,  arc  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  who  will  speak  on  ".Standardiaatioii 
and  What  It  Can  Do  for  the  American  Chemical  Industry" 
and  Wavne  B.  Wheeler,  general  counsel  for  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  on  "The  Attitude  of  the  Anti-Saloon  I  eague 
Toward    Industrial    Alcohol." 

The  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In 
dustry,  which  will  meet  in  conjunction  with  the  Chemic.il 
Exposition,  has  announced  an  attractive  list  of  speakers. 
The  program  will  include  the  following: 

"Safety  and  Efficiency  Ap])lian(is  for  the  Boiler  Plant" 
by  W.  C.Edge  of  the  Paul   B.  Huyrtte  Co. 

"Primbey  and  Tibbitts  Proi)ortioning  and  Metering 
Sj'stem  for  Paper  .Stock  '  by  E.  .(.  Triiiibry  of  the  Trim- 
bey   Machine  Works. 

"Rotar}'  Filters  for  Washing  of  Paper  Pulp  and  for 
Filtering  and  Washing  Caustic  Lime  Mud"  (Illustrated) 
by  Geo.  D.  Dickey  of  the  Industrial  Filtration  Corj)." 

"Efficiencies  and  Economics  in  Washing  Black  Liquor 
for  Digested  Soda  and  Sulphite  Stock  '  by  R.  G.  Walker 
of  the  Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co. 


"The  Merco  Nordstrom  Plug  Valve"  by  L.  D.  Mills  of 
the   Merrill   Co. 

"Testing  Colored  Materials  for  Fastness  to  Light"  by 
H.  S.  Thayer  of  the  Atlas  Electric  Devices  Co. 

"Instruments  for  Promoting  Efficiency  in  the  Paper 
Mill"  bv  A.  E.  Campbell  of  the  Schaeffer  and  Budenberg 
Mfg.    Co. 

"The  Carbon  Dioxide  Record  of  Combustion  Efficien- 
cy" by  C.  C.  Phel])s  of  the  Uehling  Instrument  Co. 

"Steel  Belts  and  their  A])|)lieation  to  the  .Solution  of 
Conveying  Problems"  by  Harry  Carlson  of  Sandvik 
Steel,  Inc. 

"The  Scott  Evaporator  as  Used  in  the  Pulj)  Mill  for 
Recovering  Soda  from  .Sjient  Liquors"  by  H.  Austin  of 
Ernest  Scott   and   Co. 

"Dust  Protection  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Use 
of  Respirators"  by  F.  M.  Rockwell  of  Willson  Goggles, 
Inc. 

"Continuous  Causticizing  with  Lime  Recovery  and 
Reuse"  by  W.  D.  Mount  of  the  Glamorgan  Pipe  and 
Foundry  Co. 

"The  Grinnell  Dryer  .\pplied  to  Wall-Paper  and  Coated 
Paper"  by  .Jerome  D.  Stein  of  the  Grinnell  Comjiany. 

"The  V-Notch  Meter  and  Its  Application  to  the  Paper 
Mill"  by  L.  D.  Chase  of  Yarnall-Waring  Co. 

"The  Proper  Selection  aiul  Ai)plication  of  Dyes  for 
Paper"  bv  L.  Mann,  of  the  National  Aniline  and  Chemical 
Co. 

The  program  of  the  Technical  Photographic  and  Mi- 
croscopical Society  will  have  many  interests  for  the  Pulp 
and   Paper  man:  it  is  as  follows: 

"Photomicrography  in  Pul})  and  Paper  Research  Prob- 
lems", Miss  Eloise  Gerry  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Diemer,  Forest 
Products   Laboratory,   Madison,  Wis. 

"The  Photomicroscopy  of  Paint  and  Rubber  Pigments," 
Henry  Green  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  Palmerton,  Pa. 

"The  Finishing  of  Motion  Picture  Films",  by  Dominic 
S.  Mungillo,  Craftsmen's  Film   Laboratory,  New  York. 

"Mechanics  of  Motion  Picture  Apparatus",  by  Clarence 
\V.  Ciibbs.  Victor  Anitmatograph  Co..  New  York. 

"The  Motion  Picture  as  an  Aid  to  Industry"  by  Alfred 
B.  Hitchins,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.,  Director  Ansco  Research 
Laboratory,  Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

"Microscopy  in  Leather  Tanning"  by  Guido  E.  Daub. 
( .\.   F.  Gallun  Sons  Co.  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

"Use  of  the  Microscope  in  the  Textile  School"  bv  Albert 
H.  Grimshaw,  Textile  School,  New   Bedford.  Ma.ss. 


In  his  re|)ort  on  Ontario  forestry  matters.  Dr.  Judson  F. 
Clark,  forestry  expert,  condemns  the  Doyle  rule  and 
states  that  he  is  convinced  that  the  outstanding  need  of  the 
present,  and  for  much  time  that  is  past,  is  the  placing  of 
the  Provincial  forests  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  forest 
engineer  under  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  This 
job  was  offered  Dr.  Clark  by  the  Ontario  Government  re- 
cently at  a  salary  of  .f  10,000  a  year,  but  he  declined  it. 
Dealing  with  the  Doyle  rule,  or  any  other  product  rule  he 
says :  "The  forest  administration  of  the  province  sells 
wood,  and  it  should  not  in  the  measurement  of  that  wood 
concern  its  mind  with  what  the  purchaser  may  do  with  it, 
.after  he  has  bought  it  and  ))aid  for  it.  The  province 
should  sell  its  customers  just  so  much  wood — so  m.uii 
cubic  feet  of  wood — and  let  the  buyer  saw  it  into  feet 
board  measure,  with  a  good  or  bad  saw  or  a  good  or  bad 
sawyer,  or  let  him  pulp  it,  or  burn  it  for  fuel.  Why,  in- 
deed, should  the  forest  administration  be  concerned  if  a 
customer  should  convert  the  wood,  which  is  sold  and  paid 
for.  into  sugar  and  eat  it,  or  distil  it  for  nuxuishine  and 
drink  it  ?" 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montri-.il.  August  29.  —  The  papiT  trade  has  picked  up 
again,  a  foretaste  of  those  hotter  times  wliieh  the  johhing 
houses  are  expecting.  Part  of  the  recent  sLackness  was 
due  to  the  dullness  in  tlie  printing  trade,  hut  now  that  the 
fall  is  approaching  tiiere  is  likely  to  he  a  distinct  revival 
in  that  industry.  The  jnhhcrs  state  that  orders  are  com- 
ing in  more  satisfactorily,  while  representatives  of  the 
mills  report  that  their  business  is  broadening.  Reports 
from  representatives  of  manufacturers  whose  lines  may 
be  said  to  be  indices  of  general  trade  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  orders  are  on  the  upgrade,  so  it  looks  as  if  commerce  is 
improving.  Besides  that  prices  in  one  or  two  sections  of 
the  i)aper  trade — boards  and  felts — are  advancing. 

The  labour  troubles  here  and  across  the  border  have 
been  disturbing  elements.  Some  American  firms  doing 
business  with  Canada  have  withdrawn  their  prices,  pres- 
umably owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  production  due 
niainlv  to  high  priced  coal.  Some  of  the  Canadian  mills 
have  been  hit  by  the  shortness  of  the  coal  supply. 

The  newsprint  position  is  without  any  particular  devel- 
opment. The  main  subject  of  discussion  relates  to  prices. 
In  our  last  issue  reference  was  made  to  a  special  bulletin 
issued  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
advising  caution  in  the  use  of  newsprint.  This  has  been 
followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  Association  in  New  York  at 
which  the  entire  situation  as  regards  prices,  consumption, 
and  production  was  discussed.  Naturally  it  was  held  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  a  further  advance  in  contract 
prices,  and  it  was  intimated  that  should  tliis  occur,  prompt 
measures  would  be  taken  to  very  materially  reduce  con- 
sumption. Buyers  of  any  commodity,  of  course,  assume  an 
attitude  dictated  by  their  interests,  and  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  the  publishers  would  present  a  bold  front 
against  advancing  quotations.  This  attitude  would  not  nec- 
essarily exert  a  predominating  influence  where  there  was 
a  very  strong  case  for  putting  uj)  prices.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  an  undoubted  danger  of  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  the  demand  if  prices  are  iilaced  on  a  level  where 
the  increased  consumption  becomes  unremunerative.  Many 
leaders  of  the  Canadian  industry  believe  that  we  shall  see 
a  further  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  high- 
priced  wood  is  being  gradually  absorbed,  and  economies  in 
working  effected.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  in  the  situa- 
tion at  the  moment  to  lead  to  the  ex])eetation  that  prices 
will  be  advanced  to  any  extent — if  at  all — for  the  first 
part  of  the  coming  year.  This  statement  must,  however, 
be  qualified.  The  newsprint  position  is  subject  to  sudden 
changes,  and  it  is  possible  that  an  advance  may  be  forced. 
As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the  decision  will  have  to  be 
based  on  then  existing  conditions.  Much  of  this  talk  of 
higher  prices  and  increased  profits  comes  from  Stock  ex- 
change manipulators  and  not  from  leaders  of  the  industry. 
There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  report  that  a  syndicate 
had  secured  control  of  the  production  of  Scandinavian 
newsprint  mills  intended  for  the  American  market ;  the 
new  report  includes  Germany  in  the  syndicate.  It  looks, 
on  the  face  of  it,  as  if  this  is  only  a  rehashed  version  of 
the  old  story,  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Steele,  former 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  Limited, 
was  erronouslv  connected. 


Writings,  bonds  and  book  papers  arc  in  moderate  re- 
quest, with  prices  holding  firm.  Tissues  and  toilets  are  in 
much  more  urgent  call,  particularly  tissues. 

Boards  are  active.  Prices  have  been  advanced  about  10 
per  cent  all  along  the  line,  and  it  would  not  b<-  suri)rising 
if  another  rise  takes  place  at  an  early  dat<-.  Manufac- 
turers feel  tiiat  even  with  the  new  list  now  in  force  the 
lirices  do  not  nicit  the  full  measure  of  higher  production 
costs. 

Kraft  papers  show  some  improvement.  The  Wayaga- 
mack  Pulp  and  Company's  mill  is  now  working  near 
capacitv. 

Roofing  ])apers  arc  to  he  advanced  early  in  September. 
The  main  cause  is  the  rising  rag  market,  the  prices  of  $2i 
to  ^2'}  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  showing  an  ai)preciahle 
gain.  Naturally  this  strengthening  of  rags  is  reflected  in 
roofing  papers,  which  have  been  freely  purchased  this 
year  owing  to  the  building  booui. 

The  pulp  market  is  in  better  shape.  Pulp  of  all  kinds 
is  being  more  freely  exported  to  the  States,  this  being  es- 
pecially true  of  bleached  sulphite.  Canadian  mills  are 
working  towards  capacit\',  those  making  bleached  being 
near  full  production.  Groundwood  is  in  larger  request, 
with  many  more  inquiries  to  hand,  and  with  ))rices  showing 
a  hardening  tendency. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  pulpwood.  (Quotations  are 
nominal. 

Toronto  Topics 
Toronto,  August  26.  —  Whetlier  permanent  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  past  week  has  shown  considerably 
increased  activity  in  the'  Ontario  paper  trade,  ])articularly 
as  regards  the  jobbing  end  of  the  business.  Following  some 
weeks  or  real  dullness  there  were  evidences  during  the  past 
ten  day;  of  <<  coming  revival  in  the  paper  trade  generally, 
with  a  libral  consumption  of  paper  by  the  printing  trades 
and  commercial  and  industrial  concerns.  There  was  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  an  improved  condition  in  the  printing 
trade,  which  has  been  going  through  a  very  dull  season, 
and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  a  revival  was  setting  in  amongst 
the  printing  concerns.  One  big  Toronto  establishment  has 
so  far  regained  its  old-time  volume  of  business  as  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  putting  on  a  night  staff,  while 
others  report  that  orders  are  beginning  to  come  in  again 
after  a  period  of  extreme  dullness.  This  is  having  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  paper  trade.  One  big  jobber  re- 
ported this  week  that  orders  for  bonds  and  writings  were 
beginning  to  come  in  ton  lots,  which  si  a  distinct  change 
from  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  weeks.  Prices  in  most  lines  of  paper  are  holding 
firm  and  advances  have  been  made  in  some  instances.  In 
addition  to  the  rise  in  book  papers  reported  last  week, 
this  week  saw  an  increase  in  boards  and  blanks,  two  board 
mills  having  announced  a  ten  per  cent  addition  to  their 
old  price-list.  Owing  to  the  fairly  active  condition  of  the 
paper  box  making  industry  the  board  mills  are  running  to 
full  capacity  and  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand  for 
their  product.  Book  and  coated  paper  mills  are  also  run- 
ning to  full  capacity  and  have  orders  ahead,  while  light- 
weight paper  and  wrapping  paper  manufacturers  are 
tuning  out  satisfactory  tonnages  of  their  lines.  All  lines 
of  pulp  are  active,  with  no  changes  in  prices  and  enquiries 
are  being  made  for  men  in  Toronto  by  pulpwood  eon- 
tractors,  wliieh  means  that  there  should  he  a  good  cut  for 
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the  coniinji  mason.  It  is  stated  tliat  at  least  a  loiiple  of 
thousand  men  have  left  lor  the  hush  and  five  thousand 
more  will  go  next  month  if  thev  ean  he  seeured.  ()n( 
leading  eontracting  firm  in  Toronto  has  eompletcd  tlu- 
shipping  out  of  over  forty  thousand  eords  of  pulp  wood 
from  Northern  Ontario  which  has  been  in  progress  durinj; 
the  past  season,  most  of  it  being  composed  of  poplar.  It 
is  predicted  that  pulpwood  will  stiffen  in  price  as  the 
demand  for  newsprint  continues,  which  it  seems  likely  will 
be  the  case. 

Glassine  and  grease  proof.  —  In  common  with  other 
similar  lines  glassine  is  meeting  with  rather  poor  demand 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  being  sold  to  jobbers  at  He  f.o.b. 
mill,  for  unbleached,  and  1.5c  for  full  bleached  on  25-lb. 
basis,  with  one  cent  additional  for  20-lb.  basis.  Grease- 
proof is  selling  at  r2c  for  unbleached  and  lie  for  un- 
bleached, f.o.b.  mill.  The  market  is  considerably  unsettled, 
due,  to  some  extent,  to  quotations  being  sent  in  from  Sweden 
which  are  underbidding  the  Ontario  product.  As  far  as 
can  be  learned  none  of  the  Ontario  buyers  have  closed 
contracts  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  but  the  fact  that 
lower  quotations  are  coming  in  from  overseas  has  caused 
reluctance  to  buy  on  this  side.  It  appears  to  be  the 
general  impression  that  the  Ontario  price  will  come  down 
a  couple  of  cents  a  pound  to  off-set  the  foreign  market. 

Box  Board.  —  A  general  increase  in  the  price  of  all 
grades  of  board  was  forshadowed  this  week  when  at  least 
two  of  the  Canadian  manufacturing  mills  jumped  their 
prices  by  ten  per  cent.  That  future  prices  are  somewhat 
uncertain  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  mills 
are  now  only  accepting  orders  subject  to  prices  prevailing 
at  date  of  shipping.  The  mills,  for  the  most  part,  are  busy 
and  the  paper  box  manufacturers  in  Toronto  and  district, 
which  are  running  close  to  capacity,  are  absorbing  sizeable 
quantities  of  board. 

Blanks.  —  Local  paper  jobbers  are  revising  their  price 
lists  on  Bristols  in  accordance  with  the  general  advance  of 
ten  per  cent  on  all  grades  of  blanks  in  the  United  States. 
Blanks  that  were  selling  at  .$1..5.5  per  one  hundred  sheets, 
3  ply,  are  now  selling  at  $1.70  and  other  grades  in  pro- 
portion. There  is  a  fair  business  in  Bristols  and  most 
lines  of  blanks  are  keeping  up  well. 

Wrappings.  —  Wrapping  papers  are  in  somewhat  light 
demand  from  the  jobbers'  standpoint  although  the  mills 
have  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them  running  for  a  time. 
The  following  prices  prevail  No.  1  kraft,  A.  jobbers,  S'^c; 
B.  jobbers,  Sl^^c;  small  jobbers  SV^c;  B.  manila,  5y^c;  No 
1   manila,  714c;  fibre  manila,  7I/4C;   T.  manila,  Sl^c. 

Paper  hags.  —  The  paper  bag  trade  keeps  up  fairly  well 
although  the  demand  is  not  as  strong  as  the  trade  would 
like.  Prices  remain  firm  with  the  following  quotations 
prevailing:  premier,  light  manila,  less  60-71/.-.5  per  cent; 
regal,  heavy,  manila,  less  60  p.c. ;  atlas,  light  kraft,  less 
6O-7I/2  p.c;  stag,  heavy  kraft,  less  50-10  p.c;  white  bond. 
less    171/j-lO  p.c 

Tissues  and  Toilets.  —  Ontario  mills  manufacturing 
tissues,  toilets,  towels  and  napkins  are  busy  and  report  a 
ready  sale  for  their  products,  with  a  general  feeling  of 
confidence  that  still  better  business  is  on  the  way.  Buying 
has  been  considerably  stimulated  during  the  past  week  and 
prices  are  holding  firm  with  rather  an  upward  tendency. 
The  following  prices  prevail:  No.  >  manila.  20  x  :J(),  «()c ; 
21.  X  36,  $\.0o\  natural  white.  90c  and  $'1.2.5;  No.  1  jjriirur 
white,  $1.10  and  .55c.;  white  sul|)hite.  $1.00  and  $1.10. 
Less  321/2-  Towels  are  quoted  at  13.75  for  I.  X.  L.  roll. 
less  22  p.c 

Book  and  coated  hook.  —  Book  paper  and  coated  paper 
mills  are  fairly  busy  with  many  of  them  having  orders 
ahead,  although  the  jobbing  trade  in  these  lines   is  some- 


what dull.  Coated  paper  mills  are  running  to  full  cM))acity, 
that  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  have  resumed  full  opera- 
tion after  a  short  period  of  light  running.  The  outlook 
for  fall  trade  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  bright. 

Bonds  and  xvritings.  —  There  has  been  a  slight  picking 
up  in  trade  in  these  lines  during  the  past  week.  Several 
ton  lots  have  been  sold  in  the  city  during  the  past  few 
days  of  both  bonds  and  writings  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  printing  trade  is  coming  back  somewhat.  Prices 
in  both  lines  of  pajier  are  unchanged. 

Rag  and  Paper  stock.  —  All  grades  in  rag  and  pa})er 
stock  are  in  good  demand  and  prices  remain  firm  for  the 
most  parti,  although  No.  1  mixed  papers  are  down  from  80 
to  70  cents.  No.  1  white  short  cuttings  are  down  half  a 
cent,  to  1 1  cents  and  miscellaneous  stock  is  up  ten  cents. 
No.  1  selling  at  7.5  cents  now.  No.  2  misc.  is  quoted  at  60 
icnts.  In  other  lines  of  paper  and  rag  stock  and  ropes  and 
bagging.  last   weeks'   prices  prevail. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  August  26 — (Special  Correspoiulence) 
— The  paper  indu.stry  contiuue.s  to  be  eharaeterized  by 
pronounced  activity.  Demand  for  the  various  kinds  of 
paper  is  constantly  broadening,  and  *he  market  situation 
as  a  whole  is  daily  taking  on  a  liealthier  tone  a.s  con- 
sumers increase  /^heir  buying  and  as  manufacturers  are 
provided  with  a  wider  outlet  for  their  product.  Reports 
coming  from  numerous  corners  of  the  trade  express 
much  gratification  over  +he  prevailing  situation.  Con- 
sumption of  paper  is  gradually  mounting,  and  there 
seems  evei\v  reason  to  believe  that  as  the  fall  draws 
nearer  demand  will  steadily  increase.  General  business 
conditions  are  improving  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
but  logical  to  look  for  a  larger  con.sumption  of  paper, 
and  therefore  for  paper  manufacturers  to  obtain  a 
greater  volume  of  business. 

The  tendency  of  prices  is  still  toward  higher  levels. 
What  is  probably  the  most  important  developmeu'  iii 
this  connection  this  week  has  been  the  slight  ri.se  in 
jtriees  on  some  grades  of  book  paper.  A  good  many 
manufacturers  liave  advanced  tlieir  quotations  on  coated 
book  about  a  quarter  of  a  eeni^  per  pound,  which  means 
that  where  this  kind  of  book  paper  was  available  up  to 
a  few  days  ago  at  as  low  as  8.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  about  the  minimum  price  now  quoted  is 
8.75  cents,  while  a  majority  of  producers  ask  substan- 
tially higher  than  this  price,  pan'^ieularly  on  high-grade 
coated  book  paper.  This  increase  in  the  price  of  coated 
book  is  the  first  advance  in  book  papers  in  a  long  time. 
In  fact,  the  trend  of  quotations  on  this  commodity  has 
been  downward  for  such  a  lengthy  period  that  many  in 
the  trade  were  beginning  to  wonder  wliether  book  papers 
would  ever  move  in  any  other  direction  in  price.  The 
advance  is  a  reflection  of  the  increasing  activity  in  the 
book  ])aper  market.  Demand  is  on  the  rise,  as  publish- 
ers' re(|uircments  expand,  and  mills  are  securing  a 
greater  volume  of  orders  than  in  many  moiuMis.  Book 
papers  are  one  of  the  best  barometer.s  of  general  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  paper  field.  When  book  paper 
is  in  demand,  it  is  an  apt  sign  that  much  activity  exists 
in  other  liiu^s  of  business,  for  the  reason  that  the  bulk 
of  book  paper  consumed  goes  into  magazines  and  trade 
periodicals,  who.se  advertising  depends  on  the  situation 
])revailing  in  the  respective  fields  they  cover  or  cater 
to,  and  the  consumption  of  book  paper  being  gauged  by 
the  amount  of  advertising  these  publications  carry.  The 
fact  that  lliere  is  such  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
book  pajjcr  coiise(]uently  can  be  viewed  as  indicating 
general  business  activitv. 
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The  newsprint  market  is  firm.  Demand  shows  no  let- 
up, and  according  to  reports,  mills  are  shipping  out 
juat  as  much  paper  as  in  recent  weeks.  Ordinarily  it  is 
about  this  time  of  the  year  when  consumiition  of  jirint 
paper  comniences  to  increase.  If  tlie  usual  thing  hajipens 
this  yoar  there  is  liltlc  doubt  that  newsprint  mills  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  fill  the  requirements  of  publishers  be- 
cause most  newsprint  manufacturers  have  the  great  l)ulk 
of  their  output  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  contracted 
for  and  if  the  transient  demand  expands  in  its  custonuiry 
way  a  shor'age  of  iirint  jiaper  may  ensue;  that  is,  a 
shortage  insofar  as  transient  buyers  are  concerned.  Many 
in  the  trade  are  now  spin'ulating  as  to  whether  there  will 
be  another  rise  in  newsprint  before  the  year  is  out. 

Boards  continue  in  active  demand  and  strong  In 
price.  Not  only  are  manufacttirers  favored  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  call  for  supplies  from  consumers  in 
justification  of  the  higher  iirices  quoted,  but  the  sharj) 
advances  in  raw  material  have  compelled  board  pro- 
ducers to  mark  up  prices  on  their  i)roduct.  Old  waste 
jiaper,  which  is  the  principal  commodity  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  most  kinds  of  box  board,  has  jumped 
more  than  a  hundred  per  cent  in  cost  within  the  last 
several  months. 

There  is  a  steady  call  for  fine  papers,  though  it  is 
stated  that  consumers  are  still  ordering  bonds  and  ledg- 
ers in  amounts  to  cover  immediate  requirements.  Prices 
are  steady  and  display  a  strengthening  tendency.  Coarse 
papers  are  in  as  good  demand  as  could  be  expected  for 
the  midsummer,  and  quotations  are  holding. 

Ground  Wood  — A  consistently  good  demand  is 
reported  prevailing  for  ground  wood.  Consumers  are 
said  to  be  absorbing  supplies  in  whait,  is  considered  a 
little  better  than  average  tonnage  for  this  period  of  the 
year,  and  pro.spects  are  for  a  good  fall  business  in  pvdp. 
Prices  are  firm,  and  many  in  the  trade  expect  to  see 
mechanical  pulp  sell  at  considerably  higher  prices  wi*hin 
the  next  .several  months.  lit  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  grinders  have  been  favored  with  excellent  water  con- 
ditions in  recent  months  and  that  the  production  there- 
fore has  been  heavy,  but  it  is  also  argued  that  consump- 
tion has  been  larger  this  summer  than  ordinarily,  with 
.'^he  result  that  producers  have  nothing  more  than  normal 
stocks  of  pulp  on  hand.  About  $31  or  $32  a  ton  at 
grinding  plants  is  the  price  basis  quoted  by  domestic 
manufacturers  on  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, while  pulp  brought  down  from  Nova  Scotia  is 
selling  at  about  these  figures,  or  slightly  higher,  ex  dock 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 

Chemical  PuliT.  — Sulphite  is  in  steady  demand  and 
prices  evince  a  stiffening  tendency.  No  changes  of  no*e 
have  been  recoi-ded  this  week,  but  a  majority  in  the 
trade — at  least  those  on  the  selling  side — look  for  ap- 
preciable advancement  during  September,  when  it  is 
expected  consumers  will  eome  more  actively  in  view  as 
buyers  than  itJiey  have  been  in  recent  weeks.  Moreover, 
it  is  contended  that  the  advancing  position  of  pulp  at 
primary  sources  in  Europe  will  ultimately  lead  to  highei- 
prices  here,  and  importers  are  said  to  be  more  cautious 
about  entering  commitments  than  they  have  been  in  a 
long  time.  Sales  of  news  grade  sulphite,  involving 
fairly  lai-ge  tonnage,  have  been  noted  to  dealers  at  around 
3.50  cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills,  which  apparently  means 
that  the  cost  of  this  pulp  to  consumers  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  2.60  cents  at  shipping  points. 
Bleached  sulphite  is  finn  in  price,  and  kraft  exhibits 
more  quotable  strength  than  in  quite  a  while,  the  latter 
grade  of  pulp  moving  freely  to  board  mills. 

Paper  Stock  — The  old  paper  market  continues 
active,  and  prices  have  reached  new  high  levels  during 
the  week  for  the. present  upward  swing  of  valuep- 
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PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING   IN   THE   B.   C. 
LOGGING  INDUSTRY* 

T.  W.  Fairhurst,  A.M.E.I.C. 
Sales  Engineer,  Vancouver  Machinery  Depot,  Limitrd. 

The  remarkable  advances  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
magnitude  of  logging  operations  in  British  Columbia  have 
been  coincident  with  the  increasing  use  of  professional  en- 
o-ineering  services  in  the  woods,  and  the  further  scientific 
development  of  this  primary  natural  industry  of  the  Pro- 
vince is  now  dependent  entirely  upon  the  services  of  pro- 
fessional engineers,  both  civil  and  mechanical,  as  well  as 
the  newly  developed  forestry  engineer  who  is  intended  to 
be  a  judiciously  specialized  combination  of  both. 

Historical  References  to  Primitive  Hand  Logging 

Thirty  years  ago.  in  the  very  early  days  of  logging,  the 
operation  was  extremely  primitive.  Only  timber  actually 
on  tide  water  was  selected  for  cutting,-  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  dropped  into  salt-water  for  towage 
to  mills.  This  simple  programme  was  carried  out  mainly 
by  hand  logging,  the  only  appliances  necessary  being  the 
hand  cutting  tools  and  a  selection  of  jacks  which,  attached 
to  stumps  or  trees,  were  used  to  shift  the  logs  about. 

Skid  roads  were  laid  to  tide  water  without  any  attempt 
at  economical  location,  other  than  picking  out  an  easy 
path  with  the  eye,  and  down  these  skid  roads  the  logs 
were  slid  with  the  aid,  in  some  cases,  of  horse  or  bull 
teams.  This  method  of  i)roduetion  was  very  slow  and 
limited,  but  comparatively  cheap. 

Some  few  years  later  enterprising  operators,  who  were 
by  this  time  getting  quite  a  few  hundred  feet  in-shore 
from  tide  water,  began  the  use  of  primitive  mechanical 
aids,  such  as  the  single  dnmi  horizontal  steam  spools, 
supplied  with  steam  from  small  low  pressure  wood  fired 
boilers;  the  baulbaek,  or  return  line,  being  hauled  out  for 
a  new  load  by  a  horse.  This  was  a  slight  improvement 
over  purely  hand  logging  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
improved  machinery  which  in  a  very  few  years  had  de- 
veloped as  far  as  the  simple  yarding  engine  with  main- 
line and  haulback  drums,  and  supplied  by  a  properly 
designed  boiler,  all  mounted  on  braced  timber  skids,  and 
capable  of  being  moved  by  its  own  power  to  fresh  loca- 
tions as  required.  I-ogs  yarded  to  a  central  point  by  this 
means  were  sent  down  to  tide  water  by  means  of  simple 
roading  engines  handling  the  long  haul  to  the  sea  by  pull- 
ing or  lowering  trains  of  logs  down  the  previously  des- 
cribed roughly  located  skid   roads. 

Advent  of  the  Railroad  as  an  Aid  to  Log- 
Transportation 

Following  closely  on  this  phase  came  the  railroad.  Sea- 
shore limits  became  rapidly  exhausted;  the  logger  was  now 
boring  inland  and  was  beginning  to  measure  his  haul  to 
tide  water  in  miles  instead  of  feet.  Here  begins  the  ad- 
vent of  the  civil  engineer  into  the  logging  industry.  Hav- 
ing yarded  the  logs  to  a  central  point  the  operator  was 
faced  with  haulage  to  the  sea.  The  old  eye-sight  method 
of  road  location  was  no  longer  feasible  and  the  engineer 
proper  was  called  in  and  the  railroad  was  located  and 
built.  In  the  early  days  this  was  of  very  light  construc- 
tion, probably  not  more  than  thirty-pound  rails  being  used, 
and,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  capacity  of  the  ten-  to 


*  Paper  read  before  the  British  Columbia  Professional 
Meeting  of  The  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  June  16th,  1922. 


twenty-ton  straight  connected  locomotives  then  in  use,  no 
grade"  over  three  percent  could  be  allowed. 

On  the  heels  of  the  last  phase  came  the  geared  loco- 
motive, capable  of  handling  grades  up  to  eight  percent, 
and  thus  shorter  cuts  to  any  given  point  were  made  pos- 
sible and  logging  locations  hitherto  inaccessable  were  ren- 
dered accessible. 

The  advent  of  railroad  operation  resulted  in  yet  an- 
other new  departure,  the  steam  loading  donkey.  Through- 
out the  days  of  skidding  operations  no  special  bodily  lift- 
ing of  the  logs  had  been  necessary,  but  to  load  the  cen- 
trally yarded  logs  on  cars  necessitated  the  adoption  of 
other  means.  Accordingly  the  crotch  line  loading  system 
was  introduced,  consisting  of  a  single  line  working 
through  a  tree-mounted  block,  but  forked  out  to  hooked 
points  so  as  to  grab  each  end  of  the  log;  the  single  line 
being  worked  by  attachment  to  a  loading  drum  on  the 
yarding  engine  or  by  a  sei)arate  simple  loading  engine. 

Intensive  Mechanical  Development 

Here  begins  a  long  period  of  intensive  development  of 
the  mechanical  aids  to  log-getting;  a  fierce  period  of  tech- 
nical competition  during  which  the  ingenuity  and  resource 
of  the  mechanical  engineering  designer  has  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  until  to-day  no  location  is  impossible  of 
operation. 

First  in  this  period  came  the  two-speed  yarder  with 
bio-h  speed  on  low  power  for  straight  unobstructed  hills 
and,  per  contra,  lower  speed  with  higher  power  for  wor- 
rying the  logs  out  of  obstacles.  This  class  of  engine  re- 
sulted in  the  getting  of  more  logs  per  day  than  the  simple 
loading  engine  could  handle.  Accordingly  the  duplex 
loading  engine  was  brought  in;  this  machine  having  two 
sets  of  engines,  instead  of  one,  handled  the  log  with  one 
engine  acting  on  each  end,  each  engine  having  its  own 
line,  each  log  therefore  being  loaded  just  twice  as  quickly 
as  bv  the  simple  engine,  which  latter  had  to  have  its  logs 
swung  and  adjusted  by  hand. 

Then  came  the  aerial  skidders  with  enormously  powerful 
engines  by  whicli  the  logs  were  brought  in  on  air  lines  in- 
stead of  being  yarded  along  the  ground  by  the  old  method, 
which  often  resulted  in  serious  damage  to  logs  through 
bucking  ground  ob.stacles.  Larger  duplex  loading  engines 
were  required  and  brought  into  use,  with  the  result  that, 
instead  of  the  old  fashioned  donkey  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  reaching  out  for  about  1,000  feet  and  getting  in  per- 
haps 30.000  feet  a  day,  we  have  the  complicated  monster 
of  to-day  reaching  out  to  4,000  feet,  by  aerial  lines,  and 
getting  anything  up  to  200,000  feet  a  day. 

Even  the  braking  on  these  modern  engines  has  now 
got  beyond  the  powers  of  the  hand-brake,  the  steam  fric- 
tion and  dogs,  and  air  brakes"  of  the  locomotive  type  are 
now  found  on  the  most  modern  engines. 

The  aforementioned  period  of  strenuous  mechanical 
competition  has  also  brought  in  modern  air-brake  lowering 
engines,  the  compounding  and  duplicating  of  steam  cylin- 
ders, and  boiler  pressures  up  to  200  pounds,  with  the  re- 
sult that  some  of  the  modern  steam  logging  plants  weigh 
upwards  to  one  hundred  tons  and  are  mounted  on  all-steel 
railroad  cars  for  transport,  as  against  the  old  time  ten- 
ton  donkey  on  its  primitive  wooden  sled. 

Development  of  Heavy  Geared  Locomotive 
Locomotive  work  has  also  developed  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion as  compared  with  old  time  methods.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia alone  there  are  a  score  of  operators  owning  rail- 
roads. Weights  of  locomotives  have  increased  until,  to- 
dav.  geared  logging  locomotives,  in  many  cases,  weigh  up 
to  ninety  tons  and  are  capable  of  handling  loads  on  grades 
to  eight  percent  with  as  much  ease  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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same   loads   handled    on    level    road    heds   by    straijilit    coii- 
iieeted  locomotives. 

Increasing:  Need  of  the  Civil  Engineer 
Now  to  turn  again  to  the  civil  eiifiineerinj!;  asi)ect  of  in- 
tensive logging  as  carried  on  to-day.  Operations  are  con- 
stantly increasing  in  magnitude;  ground  and  settings  are 
now  being  surveyed  with  real  technical  accuracy,  instead 
of  by  rule  of  thumb;  and  most  large  operators  have  found 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  their  product  economically,  it  is 
imperative  that  they  use  the  services  of  a  thoroughiy  com- 
petent engineer  whose  duties  are  to  exploit  any  i)artieular 
location  or  setting,  to  its  higliest  economical  i)ossibilities, 
along  lines  such  as:  —  (a)  Running  in  railroad  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  with  due  regard  to  cheapness  of  road 
construction,  (b)  Choice  of  easiest  and  shortest  grade, 
with  regard  to  economy  in  subsequent  haulage,  (c)  Loca- 
tion of  central  yarding  point  so  as  to  save  steam  and  spare 
mechanical  equipment. 

Some  large  operators  are  now  inland  as  much  as  twenty 
miles.  In  these  eases  their  last  six  or  seven  miles  are 
probably  actual  heavy  grade  logging  railroad  in  the  tim- 
ber, whereas  there  may  possibly  be  some  dozen  or  more 
miles  of  mainline  from  their  base  camp  down  to  tide 
water  where  logs  are  boomed.  These  railroads,  to-day, 
are  by  no  means  rough  and  ready,  temporary  roads.  They 
are  .50-pound  construction,  or  better,  and  are  fully  and 
properly  ballasted.  All  curves  are  run  and  l)anked  as  per- 
fectly as  on  a  mainline  trans-continental  road.  It  will 
therefore  be  readily  seen  that  this  thoroughness  and  ac- 
curacy demands  the  highest  class  of  construction  and  su- 
pervision. 
Power  Equipment  on  Right-of-Way  Construction 
Instead  of  the  hand  methods  of  years  ago.  we  now  find 
the  most  powerful  modern  mechanical  grading  equipment 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  railroad,  consisting  of 
steam  and  other  power  shovels  and  ballast  unloaders  which 
form  the  modern  and  economical  development  of  the  old 
time  methods.  This  constitutes  another  sphere  in  which 
the  advance  of  mechanical  science  has  served  to  ease  the 
path  of  the  construction  man.  Manv  of  these  shovels  are 
handling  2.000  cubic  yards  of  material  per  dav.  and  the 
road  is  being  constructed  at  approximatelv  twelve  times 
the  speed  that  was  the  case  in  days  gone  by. 


The  Logging  Engineer 

With  regard  to  the  engineering  future  of  the  logging 
industry,  logging  is  becoming,  or  rather,  has  become^com'^ 
paratively  an  exact  science.  Aecordinglv  the  United 
States  universities  instituted,  and  we  are  fallowing  closely 
on  this  idea,  courses  designed  to  evolve  a  more  or  less 
new  kind  of  specialized  engieer,  who  shall  be  sufficiently 
instructed  mechanically  to  appreciate  and  operate,  with 
proper  care  and  economy,  the  highly  modern  mechanical 
equipment  used  in  the  woods  to-day;  he  shall  also  be 
trained  sufficiently  as  a  civil  engineer  to  lav  out.  operate 
and  maintain  main-line,  branch  and  mountain  railroad 
and  be  shall,  in  addition  to  both  these  qualifications,  be 
especially  intensively  trained  in  forestry.  A  man  of  the 
foregoing  calibre  sounds  almost  a  super-human  proposition 
but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  way  the  various  uni- 
versities are  handling  the  situation  men  will  be  produced 
whose  subsequent  efforts  will  extract  from  the  country 
the  treasure  of  her  raw  materia],  whilst  their  technical 
ability  will  prevent  the  shameful  destruction  which  is 
always  the  penalty  of  rule-of-thumb  methods. 

Modern  Methods  Developed  to  Avoid  Destruction  of 
Standing  Timber 
This   last   named   aspect   is    one   which    in    its   past   was 
badly    mismanaged.      In    order    to    log    out    of    any    given 


limits  the  timber  which  was  considered  by  the  logger  big 
enough  to  be  worth  while,  a  vast  amount  of  immature  and 
sinall(r  timber  was  smashed  beyond  use  in  the  process. 

\\'ith  modern  mechanical  means  of  to-day,  especially 
with  the  overhead  aerial  .systems,  it  is  possible  to  pick 
tmiher  Irom  any  location  and  yard  it  into  a  central  point, 
without  touching  any  of  the  surrounding  timber.  In  this 
way,  for  instance,  the  smaller  hemlock  may  be  taken 
aerially  out  of  any  given  limits,  leaving  the  large  stand  of 
fir  and  cedar  to  be  taken  subsequently,  when  the  falling 
«>1  it  would  incur  no  damage  to  the  smaller  timber.  It  is 
emphasiiied  that  this  saving  has  only  been  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  judgment  of  the  civil  engineer,  aided  by  the 
resources  of  the  mechanical  designer.  In  such  ways  as 
these  IS  professional  engine^ering  rendering  the  country  im- 
mense service  and  providing  an  ever  increasing  degree  of 
all  round  economy. 


WHY  SHOULD  I? 
(The  Broke  Hustler,  Iroquois  Falls.) 

The  point  of  view  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

When  there  is  something  to  be  done  that  is  slightly 
apart  from  a  man's  regular  work,  some  men  will  say 
•Why  should  r  do  it?"  And  he  doesn't  do  it  He 
can  see  a  thousand  reasons  for  not  doing  it 

The  same  attitude  is  frequently  seen  in  regard  to 
attan-s  m  the  community  but  is  no  particular  per.son's 
job.  There  are  lots  of  men  who  will  sav"Whv  should 
1  do  it?"'  ' 

That  is  one  poiut  of  view. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view. 

Lots  of  men  at  their  daily  work  come  across  things 

ttiat  are  not  exactly  in  their  regular  line,  but  should  be 

done.    Instead  of  saying  "Why  should  I  do  it  ?"  and 

leaving  it  for  somebody  else  to  do.  their  attitude  is, 

Why  shouldn't  I  do  it?"      And  they  do  it. 

It  IS  the  same  in  community  matters.  There  are  men 

who  say     Why  shouldn't  I  do  it?"  and  do  the  things 

hat  are  nobody's  particular  job,  but  are  a  benefit  to 

the    wliole    community.      Unfortunately    the    "Why 

shouldn  t  I's"  are  far  fewer  than  the,*"Wliy  should 

J^t  x„P,''^"^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^hat  ^'le  man  who  says"Whv 
should  I?^  doesn't  get  any  too  far  up  the  ladder  of  his 
the  least  he  can,  and  not  the  most  he  can.  No  man  can 
daily  work,  because  his  attitude  means  that  he  is  doing 
climb  many  rungs  of  a  ladder  on  that  basis.  When  a 
man  is  standing  on  one  rang,  his  only  chance  to  step 
up  another  is  that  he  has  proved  to  his  boss  that  he  is 
foj-  the  higher  rung.  And  the  only  proof  that  is 
worth  anything  is  DOING. 

A  man  may  be  able  to  do  all  sorts  of  things,  but  he 
cannot  blame  anybody  for  not  knowing  it  unless  he  does 
them.  The  man  who  not  only  does  his  definite  work 
but  does  all  that  comes  to  hand  that  is  allied  to  it  very 
soon  proves  to  his  foreman  or  superintendent  that  he 
IS  able  to  handle  a  bigger  job  than  he  ha^.  Nothing 
else  counts  as  proof.  There  are  more  men  held  back 
by  saying  'Why  should  I?"  than  through  anv  other 
t  t  u  xn?,"^  ""^^  ^^""^  ■'0  a<l0Pt  the  slogan  "Why 
'AT  '  ^r  '^^  ''^''^'  ^°^I*^  hum  loudel  and  the 
"•hole  crowd  would  be  farther  up  the  ladder. 

George  Carruthers  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  and 
Nelson  Gain  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills.  Toronto,  left 
Toronto  on  August  2i  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section  Executive  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  a'nd  Paper  .Associa 
tion  in  Montreal.  '       -^""""^ 
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To  Holders  of  Five  Year 

51  per  cent  Canada^s 

Victory  Bonds 

Issued  in  1917  and  Maturing  1st  December,  1922. 


CONVERSION     PROPOSALS 


Holders  of  the  maturing  bonds  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  conversion  privilege  should  take 
their  bonds  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE,  BUT  NOT 
LATER  THAN  SEPTEMBER  30th,  to  a  Branch  of 
any  Chartered  Bank  in  Canada  and  receive  in  exchange 
an  official  receipt  for  the  bonds  surrendered,  containing 
an  undertaking  to  deliver  the  corresponding  bonds  of 
the  new  issue. 

Holders  of  maturing  fully  registered  bonds,  interest 
payable  by  cheque  from  Ottawa,  will  receive  their 
December  1  interest  cheque  as  usual.  Holders  of 
coupon  bonds  will  detach  and  retain  the  last  unmatured 
coupon  before  surrendering  the  bond  itself  for  conversion 
purposes. 

The  surrendered  bonds  will  be  forwarded  by  banks 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Ottawa,  where  they  will 
be  exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  new  issue,  in  fully 
registered,  or  coupon  registered  or  coupon  bearer  form 
carrying  interest  payable  1st  May  and  1st  November 
of  each  year  of  the  duration  of  the  loan,  the  first  interest 
payment  accruing  and  payable  1st  May,  1923.  Bonds 
of  the  new  issue  will  be  sent  to  the  banks  for 
delivery  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  surrendered 
bonds. 

The  bonds  of  the  maturing  issue  which  are  not 
converted  under  this  proposal  will  be  paid  off  in  cash  on 
the  1st  December,  1922. 

W.   S.   FIELDING, 

Minister  of  Finance. 
Dated  at  Ottavwa,  8tb  August,  1922. 


THE  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  offers  to  holders 
of  these  bonds  who  desire  to  continue  their 
investment  in  Dominion  of  Canada  securities  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  the  maturing  bonds  for  new 
bonds  bearing  5\  per  cent  interest,  payable  half  yearly, 
of  either  of  the  following  classes: — 

(a)  Five  year  bonds,  dated  1st  November, 
1922,  to  mature  1st  November,  1927. 

(b)  Ten  year  bonds,   dated   1st  November, 
1922,  to  mature  1st  November,  1932. 

While  the  maturing  bonds  will  carry  interest  to  1st 
December,  1922,  the  new  bonds  will  commence  to  earn 
interest  from  1st  November,  1922,  GIVING  A  BONUS 
OF  A  FULL  MONTH'S  INTEREST  TO  THOSE 
AVAILING  THEMSELVES  OF  THE  CONVERSION 
PRIVILEGE. 

This  offer  is  made  to  holders  of  the  maturing  bonds 
and  is  not  open  to  other  investors.  The  bonds  to  be 
issued  under  this  proposal  will  be  substantially  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  are  maturing,  except 
that  the  exemption  from  taxation  does  not  apply  to  the 
new  issue. 
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Ol  U   I  AMll.Y  UI.ISIOS 

'I'iicrc  ;irr  twn  liraiirlics  to  ihc  riuiiil\  of  the  Indus- 
trial and  Ivlucatioiial  I'liljlishiufi-  Cii.,  the  Press  at 
'I'di-oiitn.  Out.,  and  the  I'rcss  at  S',  Anne  de  Bellevue, 
1'.  i^.  Wi'  had  luir  annnal  rrunion  and  dinner  at  St. 
.Vniic's  last  .Mdiulay,  Tennis  and  baseball  contests 
avdiiscd  a  lot  of  iivali-.\  and  run,  the  Labor  Day  parade 
and  a  Icaune  ball  t;anic  rnrnisliiMl  ciilertaiament,  while 
ilir  dinner,  at  whii-li  (i.i  sa'.  made  a  fjraud  finale  for  a 
pei'Teel  ilay.  There  were  many  eoniplinu'nt.i  for  the  fine 
api>earanee  of  the  i)lant   at   (iardenvale. 


STEAM  FROM  ELECTRICITY 
The  production  of  steam  by  electricity  seems,  at  first 
sight,  a  rather  striking  example  of  whimsical  and  inge- 
nious paradox.  But  the  electric  steam  generator  has  al- 
ready achieved  a  certain,  and  is  destined,  one  cannot 
doubt,  to  achieve  a  much  wider,  sphere  of  usefulness  in  its 
application  of  electric  energy  and  its  conversion  to  heat 
energy.  For  analysis  of  present  conditions  of  energy  pro- 
duction and  conversion,  accentuated  by  the  recent,  and, 
indeed,  still  continuing,  dislocation  of  all  kinds  of  pro 
ductive  activities,  has  shown  that  the  electric  steam 
generator  has  a  very  valuable  place  where  hydro  electric 
power  is  available  which  otherwise  would  be  suffered  to 
be  idle  or  to  go  to  waste. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  electricity  can  be  produced  to  com- 
pete with  coal  for  the  making  of  steam  at  normal  times 
and  under  conditions  where  electric  power  is  sold  on  a 
kilowatt  hour  basis.  But  in  a  number  of  European  coun- 
tries possessing  hydro  electric  power,  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  fuel,  in  recent  years,  have  combined  to  favor  the 
development  and  use  of  various  methods,  such  as  tiie  elec- 
tric steam  generator,  of  generating  steam  by  electricity. 
According  to  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Kaelin,  M.E.I.C.,  chief  engineer  to  the  Shawi- 
nigan  Water  and  Power  Company,  read  early  this  year 
before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Montreal  section  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  the  Engineering  Institute 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Met- 
allurgy, there  are  more  than  three  hundred  installations 
known  to  exist  in  Italj-,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  France. 
In  Canada  and  the  United  States  a  small  number  of 
generators  have  been  in  use  for  a  short  time. 

Among  the  paper  companies,  and  other  indu'trial  con- 
cerns, in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  district  there  have  been 
quite  a  few  installations  of  these  appliances  for  the  elec- 
trical generation  of  steam.  The  Laurentide  Companj-  has 
one  of  the  largest  installations  thus  far,  and  the  Shawi- 
nigan  Water  and  Power  Company  and  the  Laurentide 
Power  Company  must  be  benefiting  largely  by  reason  of 
their  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  off  peak  load  in  this 


manner.  For  not  only  is  the  new  ap}iuratus  very  valu- 
able to  paper  and  otlier  industrial  companies  by  rendering 
them  independent  of  coal  in  emergencies — in  fact,  with 
some  industrial  comjianies  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley,  coal 
is  now  said  to  b(  pl.-iyiiiii-  (jiiite  a  secondary  part  in  the 
turning  of  wluels  but  it  is  .dso  giving  jxjwer  (((uipanies 
a  market  for  their  siir|)liis  eiirreiit  at  ;i  figure  sufficient 
at  least  to  i)ay   operating   and   carrying  charges. 

Power  companies  ha\c  had  cause,  in  these  recent  times 
of  industrial  depression,  to  consider  the  probliiii  of  the 
disposal  of  tluir  surplus  power.  This  power  tliev  e.in  iib 
viously  afford  to  sell  cheai)er  while  then  is  no  other 
market  for  it.  in  preference  to  allowing  it  to  run  to  waste, 
but  it  must  yet  be  emphasized  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  develop  hydro  electric  power  for  the  main  purpose  of 
generating  steam  in  competition  with  coal.  Thus  the 
problem  that  has  been  confronting  them  has  been  to  find 
a  use  for  their  surplus  power,  which  would  not  require  any 
expensive  installation,  new  machinery  or  additional  appa- 
ratus. And  a  solution,  or  part  solution,  of  this  problem 
has  unquestionably  been  found  in  the  turning  of  electric 
])ower  into  heat  in  the  form  of  steam  which  is  used  very 
largely  in  many  industries,  and  especially  in  the  jmlp  and 
paper  industry. 

Some  of  the  installations  in  operation  today  may  be 
considered  as  temporary,  and  as,  in  fact,  owing  their 
existence  to  exceptional  industrial  and  other  conditions.  At 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  many 
eases  where  the  electric  steam  generator  has  made  for 
itself  a  valuable  place  and  one  of  permanent  usefulness  at 
such  times  as  there  is  power  available  from  the  power  com- 
panies. In  the  pajjer  from  which  we  have  quoted.  Mr. 
Kaelin  suggests  that  it  may  even  be  feasible  to  use  only 
night  power  by  means  of  close  cooperation  of  the  power 
company  with  the  power  user,  and  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  starting  and  stopping  of  electric  steam  generators 
take  only  a  few  minutes.  These  are  points  which,  as  he 
says,  render  the  steam  generator  a  very  flexible  apparatus 
and  make  it  very  useful  for  the  conversion  of  electric 
energy,  at  any  time,  at  short  notice  and  at  extremely  low 
cost,  into   valuable  heat  energy. 

In  the  electric  steam  generators  all  electric  energy  is 
converted  into  heat  energy,  and  the  electric  current  passes 
through  a  resistance,  either  of  metal  or  formed  by  the 
water  to  be  evaporated.  They  have  been  built  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  capacities  up  to  1,000  kilowatt,  and  only 
within  the  last  two  year.s  sizes  of  2,000  kilowatt  and  more 
have  made  their  appearance.  Steam  generators  can  be 
divided,  as  appears  from  what  we  have  just  said  as  to  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current,  into  two  main  and  distinct 
classes  :First.  generators  in  A^'hich  the  electric  current  passes 
through  a  combination  of  metallic  resistors;  and  secondly, 
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generators  in  whioli  the  water  itself  forms  the  electric 
resistance.  In  his  paper  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Kaelin 
emphasizes  t!ic  outstanding  advantages  of  the  water  resis- 
tance type,  as  compared  witli  otlier  types,  as  consisting  in 
simplicity  of  construction,  compactness,  easy  control,  and 
its  very  low  cost  jjcr  kilowatt  capacity  which  is  very  often 
the  determining  factor,  especially  for  temporar}'  installa- 
tions, or  where  flat  rate  power  is  consumed  to  fatten  the 
load  factor  of  an  industrial  plant. 

Among  tile  other  advantages  of  the  electric  steam  gcncr 
ator  over  the  usual  coal  fired  boiler,  Mr.  Kaelin  instances 
the  fact  that  any  interruption  to  feed  water  supply  simply 
means  the  shutting  down  of  the  generator  and  does  not  in- 
troduce any  danger.  The  .steam  generator  is  equipped 
with  the  usual  steam  safety  valves,  and  can,  in  addition, 
be  sup])lied  witli  an  automatic  blow-off  valve  which  dis- 
charges the  water  and  thereby  shuts  down  the  generator, 
should  the  pressure  go  beyond  a  fixed  limit.  Other  safety 
devices  consist  in  relay  protection  of  the  electric  circuit  in 
case  of  sliort  circuit,  unbalancing  or  ground  on  the  elec- 
tric system,  and  a  trip  for  the  automatic  oil  switch,  which 
will  interrupt  power  and  therefore  the  steam  .supplv.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  operation  of  the  steam  generator  may  be 
said  to  be  as  safe  as,  if  not  safer  than,  that  of  the  ordinarv 
boiler,  and  the  insurance  companies  have  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  insurance  on  the  apparatus  in  the  usual  manner. 

What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  show  sometliing  of  the 
importance  to  industry  of  the  electric  steam  generator  and 
its  possibilities.  In  the  near  future  we  .shall  publish  a  spe- 
cial article  going  into  the  whole  subject  in  considerable 
detail. 


>'0()(i 
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./    PROBLEM   IN   POINT 

What  causes  fog?  Scientists  say  it  is  due  to  the  conden- 
sation of  atmospheric  moisture,  induced  by  dust  particles 
and  concentrated  about  them  as  nuclei.  Does  a  pulp  mill 
emit  dust  particles  that  persist  in  the  air  at  sufficient  dis- 
tances to  produce  fog?  Does  the  presence  of  a  character- 
istic pulp  mill  odor  prove  or  indicate  the  presence  of 
pulp  mill  dust?  If  so.  what  is  the  nature  and  source  of 
this  dust  and  liow  can  it  be  sufficiently  eliminated  from 
gases  di.scharged  from  the  mill  to  keep  the  surrounding 
air  free  of  fog?  Do  the  gases  themselves  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  ])robleni?  Or  do  tliey  simply  accompany 
ordinary  boiler  plant  flue  dust? 

This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  (iroblems  that  a  Federal 
Research  In.stitute  should  now  be  working  on.  Let's  have 
tiip  Institute,  or  at  lea.st  a  co-ordination  of  the  facilities  of 
the  industrv. 


INVEST  WISELY  AND  WELL 
Dominion  Government  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  some 
$178,000,000  will  mature  on  the  1st  of  December  next. 
With  such  a  large  loan  as  that  repayable  in  Canada, 
holders  of  the  bonds  in  question  will  naturally  ask  them- 
selves what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the  money.  The 
offer  of  the  .Minister  of  Finance  to  exchange  the  maturing 
bonds  for  new  bonds  bearing  ^H,  per  cent,  interest,  pay- 
able  half   yearly,   su])plies    the   answer — and    in    our    view 


kind. 

The  procedure  is  simplicity  itself.  Hoiulholders  who 
desire  to  avail  tliemselves  of  this  conv<rsion  privilege 
should  t.ike  their  bonds  as  early  as  possible — hut  not  later 
than  the  ;^Otli  of  this  present  month  of  September — to  a 
brancli  of  any  chartered  bank  in  Canada;  and  receive  in 
exchange  an  official  receipt  for  the  bonds  surrendered, 
containing  an  undertaking  to  (lili\er  the  correspondiuii 
bonds  of  the  new  issue. 

To  the  question,  What  sh;i!l  I  do  with  the  money?  the 
answer  is.  Get  the  highest  possible  security  and  a  liberal 
rate  of  interest  by  availing  yourself  of  the  Government's 
siniph-  conversion   scheme. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  THRIFT 

r^v  S.  W.  STRAUS,  President  American  Society  for 
Thrift. 

Within  a  short  time  our  schools  will  reopen,  and  it  is 
apprni)riate  that  we  give  thought  at  this  time  to  the 
imi)ortant  problem  of  thrift  instructions  to  the  young. 

1\\  a  recent  statement.  Secretary  Hughes  said:  "The 
primary  lesnon  for  the  citizen  of  democracy  is  self- 
control,  and  this  lis  achieved  only  through  self-disci- 
pline. As  I  look  back  ixpon  my  own  life  I  find  the 
liest  lessons  were  the  hardest." 

Tt  is  important  that  our  boys  and  girls  be  given 
llirift  insti-uction  because  of  the  things  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  this  quotation  from  our  Secretary  of  State. 

Tlirift  develops  .9elf-control  and  self-discipline,  and 
we  do  no  kindness  to  any  child  when  we  pamper  5t, 
when  we  make  the  way  too  easy,  or  when  we  foster 
the  idea  that  life  has  no  hardships. 

Tt  is  unfortunate  that  discussion  of  the  question  of 
teaching  thrift  in  the  schools  leads  many  to  believe 
that  we  have  in  mind  the  thought  of  teaching  the  child 
to  hoard  its  pennies.  We  lieard  a  man  recently  make 
the  following  .statement : 

"I  am  against  teaching  thrift  in  the  schools.  I  re- 
member they  tried  it  on  me  when  I  was  a  youngster 
and  if  I  had  followed  the  teachings  they  gave  me  I 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  a  miser." 

Tt  is  indeed  most  important  that  the  kind  of  thrift 
which  means  progress  and  efficency  be  the  only  kind 
taught  for  great  harm  has  been  done  by  spreading  the 
understanding  that  thrift  means  merely  .saving  money. 

A  great  many  successful  men  in  America  today  have 
learned  the  value  of  thrift  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks, 
and  it  is  essential  that  succeeding  generations  of  our 
citizens  he  given  the  value  of  these  lessons,  and  educa- 
tional groundwork. 

More  and  more  the  subject  of  thrift  is  being  taken 
up  in  our  schools,  and  no  educational  movement  is  of 
greater  importance.  A  few  moments  a  day  spent  in 
the  correct  instruction  of  school  children  on  these  prac- 
tical matters,  will  prove  of  inealcuUible  benefit  to 
our  nation  and  to  all  humanitv. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  LOCKWOOD'S  DIRECTORY  OF 
THE  PAPER  AND  ALLIED  TRADES 

The  4>S|h  Annual  Edition  of  LOCKWOOD'S  DIKKC- 
TOKV  of  the  Paper  and  Allied  Trades  will  be  ready  for 
deliver\'  shortly  after  the  1st  of  Seplendtcr. 

The  I'ldp  and  Paper  ^Tagazine  will  give  your  order 
pro)ji])t  attention. 
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A  Re-view  ol  the  Recent  Patent  Literature   on  the  Sub- 
ject, Indicative  of  European  Practice 

ClarrlU'r    ('.    West,    for   tlic    J'aptT  Trade   .liuiriial.      Kf|iriii1i 


1)\-    arraiiiii'nicnl. 


Tliis  article  is  all  alistrael 
111   this  important  sulijct'l   by 


if  a  iinu;h  hirgcn-  treatise 
tlie  well-known  German 


iar  advaiilajre    i)f    this  i)n>ccss    is  that  the    prcsi-iicc  ol' 
these  colloids  enables  the  use  of  dyestiilT's,  which  would 
liaiier  cliemist.  Dr.  Emil  llenser,  editor  of  Uev   Papier-      otherwise  be  precipitated  out  of  solution.     Tins  relcrs 
Fabrikaiit.     In  the  ahstract  there  are  given  descriptions      particularly  to  colors  which  wovdd  have  this  miitiial  cl- 

"     ■  feet  on  eacii  other  and  permits  the  use  of  both  acid  and 


of  the  latest  developments  in  the  process  of  colorin 
paper  on  the  ])aper-makin>?  machine,  as  depicted  in  the 
patent  literature.  These  i>roeesses  reflect  European 
jn-actice  entirely,  and  particularly  German  practice. 
The  article  is  accordingly  of  real  practical  value,  as  the 
coloring  of  i)aper  on  the  papermaking  machine  is  a  Ger- 
man develoinnent. — Translator's  note. 

I.   Coloring-  the  Paper  Web  on  the  Paper   Machine  by 
the  Addition  of  Solutions  of  the  Coloring  Matter 

In  Ger.  Pat.  Xo.  278,923,  the  Farbewerke  vorm. 
Meister  Lucius  &  Bnicning,  iuivc  patenteil  a  process  of 
producing  sporadically  shaded  paper  or  paper  showing 
variegated  sjiots  whicii  are  highly  colored  iu  compar- 
isdii  with  the  rest  of  the  product.  This  is  accomplished 
b.\  allowing  dilute  solutions  of  the  coloring  matters  to 
flow  over  the  top  of  the  paper  pulp,  which  lies  iu  flake 
foriu  on  the  wire-of  the  paper  machine.  The  waste  pulp 
solution  or  back  water  that  drains  from  the  wire,  con- 
taining considerable  proportions  of  strongty  or  partly 
colored  particles,  is  used  over  again.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter precipitates  in  the  depressions  and  color's  the  corres- 
])onding  part  of  the  paper  a  deeper  shade  than  the 
raised  portions.  In  this  manner  a  shading  effect  is  ob- 
tained on  the  paper.  When  the  back  water  is  admixed 
with  other  color  solutions  or  when  other  colored  fibers 
arc  added,  or  particles  of  lake  colors  or  mineral  colors, 
then  the  shading  effect  can  be  heightened.  The  paper 
web  can  be  provided  artificially  with  high  and  low 
spots  so  as  to  accentuate  the  color  designs  on  the  same. 

Coloring  Paper  on  Both  Sides 
The  same  conijiany  lias  (see  (jer.  I'at,  Xo.  268,243)  a 
process  of  producing  color  shades  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper.  This  is  accomplished  by  subjecting  the  under  side 
of  the  paper  to  the  action  of  a  roll,  etched  with  a  design 
or  any  other  suitable  an-angement,  whereby  the  paper 
is  impregnated  with  such  liquids  as  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
formic  acid  or  other  fat  solvents  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  This  treatment  is  preliminary  to  passing  the 
]iaper  through  the  dye  bath.  When  the  paper  is  dyed, 
tile  color  is  absorbed  very  quickly  and  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  that  exactly  the  same  design  in  the  same  color 
tones  appear  on  both  the  top  and  the  underside  'of  the 
paper.  This  ingenious  process  will  produce  a  paper 
which  has  an  accurate  image  of  the  colored  design  ap- 
pearing on  the  top  of  the  paper,  on  the  under-side  af  the 
same,  without  the  dye  having  to  penetrate  through  the 
body  of  the  paper  itself.  For  this  reason  the  process  may 
be  applied  to  the  finished  paper  as  well  as  to  the  paper 
in  the  course  of  formation  on  the  paper-making  ma- 
chine. The  process  is  improved  in  a  subsequent  patent 
(see  Ger.  Pat.  No.  283,371,  March  8,  1914).  The  im- 
provement consists  in  the  addition  of  hydroscopic  sub- 
stances, such  as  magnesium  chloride,  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  fat  solvents.  This  has  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing out  the  designs  in  sharper  outlines  and  in  stronger 
colors. 

Combined  Coloring  and  Siting  Process 

The  process,  which  is  described  in  Ger.  Pat.  No.  296.- 
089,  deals  with  the  simultaneous  coloring  and  sizing  of 
jiaper  in  the  presence  of  protective  colloids.  The  peeul- 


basie  dyestuffs  in  a  common  solution.  In  a  later  pat- 
ent (see  Ger.  Pat.  No.  297,r)3.'i,  .luly  19,  1!)14),  the  pro- 
cess is  improved  so  that  the  paper  is  colored  only,  ami 
not  simultaneously  sized.  The  protective  aetimi  of  the 
colloid  protectors  takes  place  in  an  exactly  similar  man- 
ner. The  i)rocess  is  of  considerable  practical  signifi- 
cance for  certain  particular  types  of  paper,  such  as 
liarehmcnt  jiaper.  The  newly  discovered  possibility  of 
combining  various  coloring  matters  of  entirely  different 
|)roperlies  makes  it  possible  to  produce  new  and  sur- 
prising effects. 

Mottled  or  Marbled  Paper  of  Variegated  Colors 
Paper  and  cardboard  can  ijc  given  a  marbled  effect 
iu  variegated  colors  by  means  of  the  process  described 
in  Ger.  Pat.  N.  322,773.   The  practical  method  of  earry- 
ins  out  this  process  is  as  follows: 

This  paper,  which  has  the  power  of  absorbing  liquids 
and  which  iu  any  case  is  sized  on  one  side  or  combined 
with  a  layer  of  sized  paper,  is  subjected  to  treatment  on 
the  well-known  color  printing  machine  or  through  any 
other  of  the  known  methods  of  dyeing  or  color  printing, 
where  a  mixture  of  three  aniline  colors  is  used,  which 
as  a  general  rule  always  differ  somewdiat  in  specific 
gravity  or  in  solubility — such  colors  as  blue,  red  and 
green.  The  colors  are  completely  dried  or  almost  so  by 
means  of  air,  so  as  to  secure  as  uniform  a  product  as 
possible.  Then  the  colored  surface  is  subjected  to  spora- 
dic spraying  w^ith  water.  This  may  be  carried  out  with 
the  aid  of  different  devices.  One  of  the  favorite  ways 
of  doing  this  is  to  spray  the  water  through  a  stencil 
design.  Effects  corresponding  to  the  design  are  pro- 
duced. The  form  and  size  of  the  water  spots  are  also  a 
determinant  factor  in  the  design.  The  process  can  he 
carried  out  with  hand  labor. 

The  marbling  of  the  paper  can  be  effected  later  by 
careful  finely  distributed  spraying  of  the  well-known 
marbling  agents,  such  as  shellac  or  by  the  immersion  of 
the  paper  in  a  bath  containing  this  material  dissolved 
in  volatile  solvents. 

II.  Coloring  the  Paper  by  Means  of  Rolls 
In  Ger.  Pat.  Xo.  283,752  there  is  described  a  process 
of  producing  color  effects  on  paper  by  means  of  color 
rolls.  This  paper,  which  is  designed  special!}^  for  docu- 
ments, postage  stamps,  revenue  stamps,  etc.,  is  made  in 
the  regular  manner  on  the  paper  machine.  The  web  of 
paper,  which  leaves  the  couch  roll  in  the  wet  condition, 
before  it  is  allowed  to  pass  over  the  drying  cjiinders,  is 
colored  with  the  dyestuff  by  means  of  a  ruling  device  in 
straight  full  liues,  broken  lines,  dotted  lines,  uudnlatory 
lines  or  else  in  some  definite  design.  The  color  pene- 
trates into  the  wet  paper  and  is  adsorbed  therein  before 
the  paper  reaches  the  drying  cylinders.  The  result,  ob- 
tained in  this  manner,  is  a  paper  with  blotted,  faint 
lines  in  the  place  of  the  sharp  defined  lines  that  are 
usuallj'  obtained.  These  lines  can  be  produced  just  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  or  else  by  allowing  the  color 
to  penetrate  completely  through,  the  underside  of  the 
paper  is  colored  as  well.  The  color  is  applied  to  the  pa- 
per bj'  means  of  rolls,  which  are  etched  in  lines  or  de- 
signs. The  lines  can  be  reproduced  on  the  paper  either 
in  the  length  or  across  the  paper  web.    A  small    color 
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wheel  can  also  be  moved  back  and  forth  across  the 
width  of  the  paper,  as  it  moves  througli  the  paper- 
making  machine,  in  the  manner  that  a  weaver  s  shuttle 
works.  All  sorts  of  special  effects  can  be  produced  ni 
this  manner.  . 

In  Fi"  1  there  is  seen  a  four-drum  paper  machine, 
wliich  is  furnishd  with  this  coloring  device.  The  paper 
web  h,  which  is  still  in  the  moist  condition,  is  led  over 
the  suction  box  c  by  means  of  the  screen  a.  Ihe  web  ot 
paper  is  then  passed  between  tlie  couch  rolls  d  (I  and 
finallv  readies  the  felt  <\  by  means  of  winch  tiic  pap.T 
is  led"  10  the  presses  /  and  tlic  other  parts,  (d  Ihe  paper 
machine,  which  liowever.  are  not  shown  in  tins  ti-ure. 


■- ■©"■ 

Fig.   1 

RiHil  behind  the  cueh  n.Uers  ,/  d.  the  niliii-  arrange- 
ment /(  is  located.  This  is  eitlier  a  roll  or  a  small  colour 
wheel  wliich  applies  the  dyestuff  on  the  wet  paper.  Ihe 
colors,  which  are  absorbed  into  the  paper,  are  repro- 
duced in  different  kinds  of  lines  or  designs.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  color  into  the  paper  can  be  regulated  so  that 
aiiv  de<rvee  of  blurring  of  the  design  can  be  secured. 

The  color  roll  can  be  located  at  different  parts  of  tlie 
machine  One  condition,  however,  must  always  be  ful- 
filled—namelv,  that  the  color  is  applied  to  the  wet  pa- 
per, so  that  it  can  penetrate  it  and  be  absorbed  liy  the 
fibers  to  produce  a  blnrred  effect. 

Lucius  and  Bruening  Process  of  Applying  Color  by 
Means  of  a  Color  Roll 

This  process  is  patented  in  Ger.  Pat.  No.  347,9-10.  Solu- 
tions of  the  dvestuff  or  dyestuffs  are  allowed  to  flow 
over  a  rotating  cylinder.  Emulsions  or  suspensions  of 
the  coloring  matters  may  be  used  as  well.  An  uneven 
distribution  of  the  color  is  required  for  tlie  production 
of  various  color  designs  on  the  paper  or  on  the  paste- 
board products.  The  cylinder  is  then  brought  m  contact 
with  the  paper  web.  The  solutions  of  the  dyestuffs  may 
contain  additions  of  alcohol,  glycerine,  acetic  acid,  gum 
tragacanth.  casein  and  other  similar  substances,  or  emul- 
sions, lacquers,  suspensions,  for  example,  of  bronze, 
mica,  etc.  Natural  unevenness  in  the  paper  or  that 
produced  artificially  serve  to  diversify  the  character  of 
the  designs  produced  thereon  under  certain  conditions. 

The  application  of  the  color  to  the  cylinders  can  be 
carried  out  in  an  irregular  fashion,  as  for  example  by  a 
more  or  less  oscdlating  or  circular  motion  of  the  color- 
applying  device,  or  else  the  irregularity  of  the  coloring 
can  be  produced  on  the  cylinder  itself,  for  example  with 
the  aid  of  etched  rollers,  trailing  parts  that  trace  out 
lines  and  figures,  the  influence  of  liquids  and  air  press- 
ure. 

This  process  can  be  operated  on  the  paper  in  botli  the 
wet  and  dry  condition  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
paper-making  machine.  For  instance,  one  of  the  drying 
cylinders  in  the  paper-making  machine  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  when  the  color  is  applied  to  that  surface  of 
the  cylinder  which  is  not  covered  witli  the  paper.  Simi- 
larly, a  specially  constructed  cylinder  can  be  located  at 
any  other  part  of  the  machine. 

The  process  can  also  be  applied  to  finished  paper,  if 
the  paper  is  first  moistened  sufficiently  or  treated  in 
any  way  to  render  it  properly  absorbent.  The  necessity 
of  this  operation  may  be  avoided  when  substances  that 
are  able  of  rendei-ing  the  paper  absorbent  are  incorpor- 


ated with  the  color  bath  itself.  These  exert  their  action 
at  the  same  time  that  the  paper  is  being  colored.  This 
method  is  conducting  the  process  is  very  effective. 

III.    Coloring   and   Producing   Designs   on  Paper   by 
Means  of  Differently  Colored  Paper  Pulp 

Such  a  process  has  been  patented  in  (lerman.v  (see 
(ier.  Pat.  No.  266,236).  The  coloring  and  design  effects 
are  produced  by  means  of  at  least  two  differently  eol- 
oi-ed  or  embossed  jiaper  webs,  which  are  produced  in- 
dependently of  each  other  and  which  are  super-imposed 
on  each  other.  One  of  these  paper  webs  possesses  the 
same  design  that  is  embossed  on  the  other  paper  web, 
but  cut  out  like  a  stencil,  so  that  the  design  on  the 
under  surface  paper  will  be  visible  through  it  and  the 
whole  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  single  sheet  of 
l)aper. 

One  of  the  man.v  different  ways  in  which  this  process 
can  be  carried  out  is  shown  in  diagrammatic  form  in 
Fig.  2.  The  pulp,  which  flows  out  of  the  tank  1  on  to 
the  screen  2,  is  carried  around  on  this  frame-like  screen, 
wliich  is  beveled  in  the  center  and  which  passes  around 
at  least  four  corner  rolls,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  Between  the 
two  rolls  4  and  5  the  paper  pulp  is  subjected  to  action 
of  drops  of  a  liquid  which  fall  upon  it  at  a  sharp  angle 
from  the  dropping  device  7.  Tlie  drops  are  ejected 
under  pressure  and  when  they  strike  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  the  angle  of  tlie  impact  is  very  sharp.  The  effect 
of  these  drops  is  to  produce  a  grouping  of  the  fibers  in 
the  form  of  an  oval  with  a  compressed  under-edge.  On 
the  other  haiul,  if  the  dropping  arrangment  is  located 
at  the  point  7a,  so  that  the  drops  of  water  are  ejected 
and  fall  on  the  paper  web  on  the  horizontal  section  of 
the  screen  between  the  rolls  3  and  4,  wliere  the  layer  of 
paper  pulp  is  very  thin,  then  the  impression  of  tlie  drop 
on  the  paper  is  circular  in  form  and  after  the  couching 
of  the  paper,  this  impression  takes  the  form  of  a  circle, 
which  increases  in  thickness  from  the  circumference  to- 
wards the  center. 


Again,  if  the  drops  are  allowed  to  fall  on  the  paper 
as  it  pases  betwen  the  rolls  5  and  6  from  a  dropping  ar- 
rangement 7b,  then  the  drops  of  water  pass  through  the 
screen  and  in  their  passage  through  it  they  ab.sorb  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  pulp.  These  dropsof  pulp-en- 
trained water  may  be  permitted  to  fall  on  another 
paper  web  8,  which  is  specially  prepared  for  this  purpose 
and  which  runs  horizontally  under  the  regular  web.  The 
drops  of  pulp  are  then  subjected  to  a  couching  action 
between  the  rolls  6  and  11  and  are  agglomerated  with 
the  jiaper  web. 
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lu  thp  place  of  the  drops  of  water,  atomized  water  oi- 
air  pressure  ean  be  used  in  tiiis  process.  Tlie  atomized 
water  and  air  pressure  is  ai)plied  thrini<rli  tlie  nozzles  12 
•and  13.  In  this  maimer  the  desired  splittinj;  up  or  the 
fiber  layer  is  aeeomplished  or  the  eentrifutrinf?  of  the 
particles  of  the  paper  fiber.  The  action  of  the  nozzles 
may  be  periodic  in  nature  and  likewise  the  nozzles  may 
be  fjriven  a  lateral  motion  while  they  are  operatiiif^.  A 
resilient  surface  9  is  provided  and  located  at  the  under 
surface  of  the  screen  which  is  free  from  paper  puli>. 
This  is  used  to  attain  special  effects  and  is  employed 
only  when  the  dropping  arrangement  at  7a  is  emplnyed. 
Catch  pans  10  are  placed  at  suitable  points  in  the  ap- 
paratus to  catch  tlie  liquor  which  flows  off  from  the 
screen  and  the  paper  web. 

At  17  there  is  located  a  water-feeding  device  which 
overruns  at  periodic  intervals  and  allows  a  little  water 
to  trickle  down  and  wet  the  paper  web.  This  is  arranged 
to  secure  special  effects  on  tlie  jiaper.  The  nature  of 
these  effects  is  dependent  on  whether  the  drops  of  wa- 
ter strike  a  horizontal  web  screen  or  one  inclined  at  an 
angle  to  the  horizontal.  Other  special  effects  are  ob- 
tained when  strongly  diluted  and  differently  colored 
paper  pulp  is  allowed  to  drop  down  on  the  paper  web 
which  is  then  subjected  to  tlie  action  of  an  air  blast. 
Water  and  variously  colored  paper  pulp  can  also  be 
sprayed  on  the  layer  of  paper  fiber,  wiiieh  is  carried 
past  the  nozzle  on  the  wire,  inclined  a  definite  angle  to 
the  horizontal.  Peculiarly  displaced  designs  are  pro- 
duced on  the  paper  in  this  manner. 

Coloring  of  the  Paper  on  One  Side  Only 

Wiieii  water  is  sprayed  against  the  pajier  web  mi  the 
under  side  of  the  screen,  while  the  paper  web  is  being 
subjected  to  the  action  of  suction  to  remove  the  water, 
then  breaks  of  a  serrated  outline  are  obtained  in  the 
fibrous  structure.  If  the  fibers  resulting  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  paper  web  by  means  of  a  pressure  ar- 
rangement, which  is  located  at  the  under  side  or  iinier 
side  of  the  sreen — for  example,  by  means  of  air  pressure 
or  a  liquid  under  pressure  applied  through  the  nozzle 
13 — which  fibers  are  partly  raised  off  the  surface  of  the 
screen,  if  these  fibers  and  groups  of  fibers  are  sprayed 
with  color  solutions  through  the  atomizing  nozzle  1-i,  so 
that  the  color  strikes  the  fibers  at  a  sharp  angle,  then 
the  paper  web  is  colored  on  one  side  only.  After  the  pa- 
per has  been  couched,  the  design  made  b.v  these  fibers 
appears  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  wateu. 
which  has  jienetrated  through  the  paper  web  and  paper 
pulp  entrained  therewith  ean  he  recovered  by  means  of 
a  current  of  air  and  thrown  back  again  on  the  screen. 
When  this  is  done,  the  design  produced  on  the  paper  is 
more  indistinct.  Then  when  two  such  paper  films  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  which  have  been  subjected  to  this  action, 
are  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  to  form  a  paper  web, 
the  marbling  effect  on  the  paper  is  three-colored. 

Producing  Cloudy  Effects  on  the  Paper 

Peculiar  marbling  effects  are  secured  by  periodic 
spraying  of  diluted,  variously  colored  paper  stocks 
through  pressure  tubing,  arranged  at  different  angles 
with  respect  to  the  paper  web.  The  spraying  is  carried 
out  on  different  sides  of  the  paper  from  "movable  nozzles 
and  with  the  use  of  a  reflecting  surface,  which  is  firmly 
fixed  right  back  of  the  wire.  Likewise,  peculiar  disar- 
rangements of  the  layer  of  fibers  is  obtained  bv  means 
of  different  movable  air-pressure  and  watej-pressure 
nozzles,  which  are  arranged  in  various  positions  with 
respect  to  the  paper  web. 

Production  of  a  Tiger  Skin  Effect  on  the  Paper 

This  effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  water  pressure 


nozzles,  wiiich  are  suspended  in  pendulum  fashion  over 
the  oliliqiie  part  of  the  screen  .so  that  they  make  a  sharp 
angle  with  the  paper  web.  The  action  of  these  water 
pressure  nozzles  is  periodic.  The  same  effect  may  be 
secured  with  the  aid  of  a  roll,  which  is  provided  witii 
longitudinal  felted  stripes  and  which  presses  against  the 
paper  web,  as  the  latter  is  passed  between  it  and  a 
couch  roll.  Other  means  for  breaking  through  the  fibers 
or  shifting  them  to  one  side,  so  as  to  produce  various 
marbled  effects  in  the  paper,  are  rigid  textile  fabrics, 
cord  nets  and  rolls,  which  are  envoloped  in  felt;  fur- 
thermore, pieces  of  whalebone,  arranged  on  a  roll  or  in 
strips  and  similar  cutting  or  rotating  devices  are  also 
used  to  produce  the  .same  effects. 

Stenciled  Design  on  Paper 

\'ari(i\is  designs  of  regular  roiin  are  reproduced  on 
tiie  paper  web  by  means  <>{  stencils  which,  for  example, 
may  be  made  out  of  rubberized  cloth.  These  are  located 
directly  under  the  length  of  the  screen,  covering  its  up- 
per surface.  Through  these  stencils,  the  pressure  fluid 
is  allowed  to  act  on  the  paper  web,  so  as  to  produce  a 
regular  design  on  the  paper. 

The  stencils  can  be  arranged  in  an  endless  ciiain, 
moving  over  the  surface  of  the  screen.  They  may  move 
faster  or  slower  than  the  screen  itself  or  tiiey  can 
be  moved  from  side  to  side.  When  the  stencils  are  used, 
it  is  also  possible  to  use  a  suction  roll  or  drum  in  the 
place  of  the  pressure  devices  to  produce  a  definitel.v 
designed  disturbance  of  the  layer  of  fibers.  When  a 
pressure  roll  is  employed,  it  can  take  the  place  of  a 
guide  roll  (either  4  or  o)  at  the  samt  time. 

A  la.ver  of  fibers,  which  has  been  coiu-hed  from  the 
wire  on  the  felt,  can  be  worked  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  felt  plus  the  layer  of  fibers  run  over  a  suction 
roll,  which  is  provided  with  slits,  through  Avhich  the 
fiber  is  sucked  through  the  felt  in  strips.  Xow,  if 
atomized  water  under  high  pressure  is  allowed  to  act  on 
the  layer  of  fibers  at  a  sharp  angle,  then  the  fibers, 
which  have  not  been  sucked  through,  are  moved  to- 
gether. A  design  which  is  produced  on  the  paper  in  this 
manner  shows  thickened  edges  on  one  side. 

Various  Colored  Marbling  Effects 

^'ariegated  colored  niarlding  effects  can  be  produced 
by  the  use  of  a  number  of  different  screens,  on  which 
several  layers  of  fibers  are  formed  and  then  superim- 
posed one  on  the  other  to  form  the  paper  web.  Circular 
screens  are  also  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  screens 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dij)  into  the  paper  stuff  too  far 
in  carrying  out  this  process. 

Double  Marbling  with  Fourdrinier  Wire 

The  figure,  see  Fig.  2.  also  shows  how  the  fourdrinier 
wire  is  used  in  the  process  to  ]n-oduce  double  marbling 
effects  on  the  paper.  The  paper  stuff,  which  is  designed 
for  the  layer  of  fibers  which  will  be  disarranged,  flows 
a  trough  15  on  to  the  wire  8.  The  disarrangement  of  the 
out  of  fibers  in  this  paper  layer  is  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  the  various  devices  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed above.  By  these  means,  which  are  arranged  in 
various  ingenious  ways,  almost  every  effect  which  is  ob- 
tained with  the  framed  screen  can  be  reproduced  witli 
the  fourdrinier  wire.  In  the  case  which  is  represented 
in  the  figure_^  the  liquid  spray,  which  is  emitted  from 
the  trough  17,  and  the  air  pressure  or  water  pressure, 
which  streams  through  tlie  screen  from  a  nozzle  tube, 
arranged  on  the  under  side  of  the  screen,  are  used  as 
means  to  this  end.  On  this  layer  of  fibers,  which  has 
been  disarranged  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods 
and  in  certain  cases  also  by  the  aid  of  stencils,  suction 
or  pressure  rolls,  paper  stuff  is  allowed  to  flow  for  the 
production  of  the  regular  paper  web,  Id  order  to  secure 
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papers  which  are  colored  on  both  sides,  a  second  disar- 
ranged paper  laver  which,  for  example,  may  have  been 
produced  on  the' framed  screen  arrangement,  is  brought 
upon  the  upper  face  of  the  paper  web  by  couching  or 
by  spraying,  in  the  manner  which  lias  has  been  de- 
scribed above. 

Marbling  of  Paper  by  Means  of  Round  Cylinder  Screen 
A  nictlind  of  obtaining  papers  which  liave  the  mar- 
l)lin"  effect  on  one  side  only  is  described  in  Ger.  Pat. 
Xo  3"o  920  The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is 
slu.wii  in  Fiix.  3  The  paper  stuff,  which  is  very  much 
At 


Fig.  3 

diluted  with  water,  is  fed  to  the  stuff -box  K  and  is  kept 
at  a  definite  level  therein.  Between  the  round  cylinder 
screen  R  and  the  wire  L.  which  is  led  around  it,  there  is 
placed  a  piece  of  oilcloth  W.  The  latter  has  the  design, 
which  it  is  desired  to  transpose  to  the  paper,  cut  out  on 
it,  so  that  the  water  runs  away  through  the  cuts,  while 
ihe  paper  fibers  are  sucked  through  and  are  taken  up 
by  the  wire  in  the  form  of  the  design,  cut  out  in  tlie  oil- 
cloth. The  paper  stuff,  fed  from  another  source,  then 
runs  past  the  froth  separators  a  to  form  the  regular 
paper  layer,  which  is  .joined  to  the  paper  web,  which  has 
been  formed  on  the  round  cylinder  screen  by  means  of 
the  wire  L. 

Crepe  Paper 
Crepe  paper  can  also  be  manufactured  by  means  of 
the  arrangement  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  this  case 
the  piece  of  oilcloth  W  is  removed.  As  is  well  known, 
a  circular  screen  takes  the  fibers  iip  in  a  different  di- 
rection from  the  fonrdrinier  wire.  The  two  paper  webs, 
which  are  joined  togellher  at  m,  then  possess  fibers 
which  lie  in  directions  considerably  different  from  one 
another  whereat  the  crepe  effect  is  produced. 

Velour  Paper 

In  order  to  manufacture  the  so-called  velour  papers 
b.y  the  aid  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
finely  ground  clipped  hair  which  has  been  worked  up 
thoroughly  in  the  hollander — no  wood  flour  or  particles 
of  fabric  are  added — is  fed  to  the  stuff-box  in  which 
the  cylinder  R  turns.  The  wire  L,  which  runs  around 
the  cylinder  R,  takes  up  a  layer  of  thip  liair,  the  suction 
removing  the  water.  The  hair  web  unites  with  the  reg- 
ular paper  web  at  m.  In  t.his  manner  a  paper  is  made 
which  has  the  appearance  of  plush  or  velvet. 

rV.  Colored  Marbling  Under  the  Influence  of  Heat 

In  Ger.  Pat.  No.  283,690  is  a  process  for  producing 
colored  marbling  effects  on  paper.  This  process  de- 
pends on  the  observation  that  the  color  solutions,  which 
are  brought  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  in  particular 
such  solutions  of  aniline  colors,  can  be  changed  by  the 


influence  of  heat  during  drying.  It  was  also  observed 
tliat  under  these  conditions  a  mixture  of  colors,  con- 
sisting of  d.ves  of  different  specific  weights,  when 
brought  on  the  paper,  will  tend  to  be  split  up  into  the 
individual  constituents.  For  this  purpose  two  or  more 
colors  are  mixed  together  and  the  mixture  is  applied  to 
the  entire  surface  of  the  paper  or  in  spots.  Thereupon 
the  paper,  which  is  still  in  the  wet  condition,  is  di-ied 
wilJi  the  uiicolored  side  on  a  heated  cylinder,  which  is 
provided  with  any  desirable  embossed  design,  or  on  a 
plate  of  similar  nature.  The  drjdng  of  the  parts  of  the 
paper  winch  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  embossed 
design  on  the  roll  takes  place  faster,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected;  that  is,  more  heat  is  applied  to  the  paper  from 
these  high  spots  on  the  embossed  roll  than  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  paper.  In  this  manner  the  color  on  the 
paper  is  caused  to  take  the  design  that  is  embossed  on 
the  roll  and  at  the  same  time  it  undergoes  a  decided 
change,  due  to  the  resulting  strong  contraction  of  the 
dye  mixture.  At  the  same  time  that  the  color  on  the 
paper  in  places  corresponding  to  the  embossed  design  on 
the  roll  is  being  changed  by  the  heat,  the  rest  of  the 
color  on  the  paper  forms  itself  more  or  less  accurately 
around  the  design  on  the  paper.  The  latter  action  is  en- 
hanced particularly  by  placing  tlie  paper,  which  is 
colored  with  the  wet  dye,  unevenly  over  the  embossed 
roll ;  thorough  moistening  of  the  paper  is  also  advanta- 
geous. 

When  this  is  done  part  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
color  runs  into  the  depressions,  whereat  there  are  ii'i 
places  on  the  paper  which  are  more  or  le.ss  free  from 
color  and  also  in  these  depressions  room  is  given  to  the 
color  mixture  to  separate  into  its  various  parts.  More- 
over, during  the  process  parts  of  the  coloring  matter 
that  is  on  the  paper  are  dried  at  spots,  particularly 
through  the  heat  which  streams  from  the  corner  edges  of 
the  embossed  design  on  the  roll;  this  again  induces  new 
actions  to  take  place.  In  this  manner  tliere  is,  accord 
ingly.  obtained  variegated  colored  designs  of  a  plastii' 
appearance  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  colors 
used  in  the  color  mixture.  The  colors  that  are  used  for 
this  purpose  are  the  aniline  dyestuffs,  which  are  admir- 
ably well  suited  for  coloring  designs  on  paper  by  this 
process.  These  dyes  vary  somewhat  in  specific  weight, 
and  although  this  is  very  small,  nevertheless  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  as  only  a  very  slight  difference 
in  this  property  of  the  dyes  is  requisite  to  bring  about 
the  desired  effects. 

Coloring-  Paper  at  the  First  Drying  Cylinder 
In  Ger.  Pat.  No.  289,6S;s  there  is  described  a  very  ad- 
vantageous process  for  coloring  paper  on  the  paper- 
making  machine.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  the  colored 
paper  web,. which  is  only  slightjy  dehydrated  to  press- 
ure by  means  of  an  endless  felt 'against  the  first  drying 
cylinder,  which  is  heated  as  strongly  as  in  the  regular 
process  of  paper-making.  The  result  is  the  formation  of 
bhster.s  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  these  blisters 
are  colored  either  darker  or  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
paper  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dyestuffs  used,  due 
to  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  surface  oi"  the 
drying  cylinder  while  the  rest  of  the  paper  does  not.  In 
this  manner  marbling  effects  and  designs  are  produced 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  but  they  are  visible  from 
both  sides. 

Description  of  the  Apparatus 
In  Fig  4,  there  is  shown  a  method  of  arranging  the 
apparatus  for  carrying  out  this  process.  The  paper' web 
c,  which  comes  out  of  the  wet  press  a  b,  is  led  over 
guide  rolls  d  and  e  to  the  drying  cylinder  /,  to  which 
steam  is  fed  at  a  comparatively  high  pressure  and  whose 
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siirfaee  is  consequently  strongly  healed.  Tlie  jiaper 
passes  throufrh  the  free  air  in  reaching  tiiis  drying  cyl- 
inder. Then  it  is  pressed  up  against  tlie  heated  surface 
of  tlie  cylinder  for  a  short  time  only.  Tliis  is  accom- 
plished iiy  t:;ie  aid  of  a  felt  vvliich  is  seen  at  h,  which  is 
wound  tightly  around  a  roll  <j.  Pressure  is  applied 
against  tlie  paper  web  by  means  of  this  roll,  so  that  the 
contact  between  the  paper  web  and  the  lieated  surface 


Fig.  i 

of  the  cylinder  is  a  very  close  one.  The  amount  of  press- 
ure that  is  applied  by  the  felt  is  regulated  by  means  of 
weights  which  are  arranged  on  a  lever  arm  and  which 
cause  the  roll  to  press  against  the  felt  with  varying 
pressure  in  accordance  with  the  weight  that  rests  on  the 
lever.  Consequently,  the  felt  can  be  made  to  exert  a 
greater  or  less  pressure  against  the  paper  web  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  marbling  effects  that  it  is  desired  to 
produce  and  the  thickness  of  the  paper.  The  longer  or 
shorter  the  time  tlie  paper  web  runs  over  the  drying 
cylinder  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  pressure 
felt,  the  smaller  or  larger  the  blisters  that  are  formed  on 
the  paper  and,  correspondingly,  the  smaller  or  larger  the 
size  of  the  marbling  designs.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
change  this  factor  during  the  operation  of  the  paper- 
making  machine,  the  paper  web  guide  roll  e  is  made  so 
that  it  can  be  shifted  in  an.y  desirable  direction  by 
means  of  the  device  i.  The  drying  cylinder  can  be  used 
without  any  covering,  or  else,  as  in  indicated  in  the  fig- 
ure, it  can  be  covered  w-ith  a  felt. 

In  the  place  of  the  cylindei's,  an,y  of  which  can  be 
used  for  the  marbling  operation,  all  being  of  the  ident- 
ical regular  size,  it  is  also  possible  to  use  a  special  small 
cylinder  ii.  which  is  provided  with  a  pressure  felt  and 
a  pressure  roll  o.  These  are  represented  in  dotted  lines 
in  the  figure. 
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Any  man  to  become  a  real  success  and  a  power  in  his 
particular  trade  or  profession  should  at  least  strive  to 
know  a  little  about  almost  everything  and  everything  about 
some  one  thing  in  particular  —  preferably  the  trade  or 
profession  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

This  assertion  is  by  no  means  a  new  and  orignal  thought 
with  the  author  but  has  been  passed  along  from  generation 
to  generation  by  tlie  world's  most  learned  men,  and  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  prime  requisite  teachings  to  be 
learned  by  all  men  who  harbor  an  ambition  to  become 
leaders  in  their  particular  calling. 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  real  downright 
enjoyment  out  of  life,  and  in  order  to  make  the  greatest 
success,  man  must  have  a  diversified  knowledge.  In  other 
words  he  should  have  a  general  smattering  of  information 
at  hand  on  the  many  live  topics  of  the  day,  interesting  the 
world  at  large,  so  that  he  is  not  hopelessly  lost  when  these 


subjects  are  brought  up  for  conversation  by  others  from 
timi-  to  time.  Bv  "live  topics"  we  do  not  mean  current 
events  particiilarlv.  but  in  addition  tlie  arts  and  sciences 
and  worth  while  'things  of  the  day  that  the  leaders  of 
civilization  are  interested  in  and  continually  trying  to 
enliglitcn  others  on  . 

In  addition  to  this  general  knowledge  of  the  more  worth- 
while things  of  life,  the  ambitious  and  successful  man  will 
allow  no  stone  to  go  unturned  in  his  efforts  to  gain  every 
bit  of  av.iilable  information  about  his  particuhar  job  or 
))rofession.  In  this  way  he  eventually  becomes  an  expert 
in  one  particular  thing  and  at  the  same  time  has  not  allowed 
himself  to  get  into  a  rut,  losing  interest  in  all  else  outside 
of  his  own  work  and  enjoyment. 

Too  many  of  us  allow  ourselves  to  consider  our  job  only 
as  a  means  to  an  end  —  namely,  a  means  of  support  and 
nothing  more.  We  do  as  little  as  possible,  draw  our  pay 
envelope  each  week,  and  then  think  that  we  have  con- 
tributed our  share  to  civilization  and  society.  The  hours 
we  spend  outside  of  the  shop  or  office  are  simply  frittered 
away  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  amuse  ourselves  in  ways  which 
pay  us  no  reuturns  outside  of  the  immediate  present. 

instead  of  reading  good  books  and  the  better  class  of 
magazines;  keeping  ourselves  posted  on  current  events 
and  world  happenings  so  that  we  can  converse  intelligently 
about  them;  instead  of  reading  about  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry, invention  and  science,  and  learning  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  them  in  reaching  their  goal  of  success;  and  in- 
stead of  having  a  hobby  during  our  spare  hours  in  which  we 
can  make  use  of  our  initiative  and  ingenuity  and  thereby  get 
good  downright  pleasure  and  enjoyment  as  well  as  sound 
healthy  exercise,  we  read  cheap  fiction  and  the  cheaper  class 
of  magazines,  written  only  to  amuse  for  the  moment  with 
no  vestige  of  education  or  instruction  in  them;  we  glance 
hurriedly  over  the  newspapers,  taking  in  the  headlines  only 
and  occasionally  reading  some  sensational  news  story  writ- 
ten to  attract  attention  and  to  sell  the  paper  only,  or 
else  glance  at  the  sport  page  to  see  "how  many  home  runs 
Babe  Ruth  got  yesterday"  or  "how  many  rounds  Kid 
Knock-'em-stiff  lasted." 

We  read  nothing  wliatever  about  science,  invention,  in- 
dustry and  the  like,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about  what 
the  great  men  of  the  day  are  accomplishing  in  statesman- 
ship or  industry,  or  how  they  did  it ;  and  most  of  our  spare 
time  is  simply  is  wasted  in  foolish  and  oftentimes  expensive 
play,  (or  what  we  choose  to  call  play  and  amusement). 
Too  often  we  spend  our  spare  time  doing  nothing  that 
benefits  us.  Dancing,  card  parties,  joy-riding,  movies,  silly 
chatter  about  nothing,  and  such,  and  all  too  soon  our  time 
has  been  frittered  away  with  nothing  to  show  for  it  in 
gain. 

Such  things  to  a  moderate  degree  are  all  right  and 
necessary,  but  the  man  or  woman  who  lives  wholly  for  such 
things,  and  who  gives  no  time  to  improving  his  or  her 
mind  will  mighty  soon  find  themselves  in  a  rut  with  only 
an  uncertain  job  and  a  limited  income  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives'  If  you  would  succeed,  KEEP  POSTED, 
learn  something  new  each  day,  about  your  job  or 
your  work,  learn  something  about  the  other  fellow 
and  his  job;  also,  read  good  books  and  magazines,  brush  up 
on  current  events  and  world  happenings,  take  plenty  of 
healthful  exercise,  choose  good  associates,  get  eight  hours 
sleep  each  night,  and  above  all  else  do  not  get  into  a  rut 
and  lose  all  ambition  to  advance  yourself.  If  you  will  do 
these  things  your  employer  will  notice  that  you  are  above 
the  average  and  will  reward  you  sooner  or  later.  — The 
Editor,  Mead  Co-operation. 


The  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  Garden- 
vale,  P.  Q.  conducts  correspondence  instruction  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Making. 
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IROQUOIS    FALLS    TO    BE   FLYLESS 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Torunto 
Star  hy  Dr.  F.  J.  Donnelly,  M.  0.  H.  of  Iroquois  Falls, 
Out.,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  It  is  this  kind 
of  community  housekecpiny  that  makes  the  home  town 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  such  an  atfrartive 
place. — Ed. 

During  the  summer  of  1921,  experimental  work  on 
fly  control  was  carried  on  at  Irociuois  Falls,  Ont.  This 
is  lihe  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canadian  Sanitation 
that  such  a  program  llias  been  attempted  on  a  comnmni- 
ty  basis.  This  town  was  ejioseii  because  of  its  hijrh 
standards  of  sanitation,  beinjr  superior  in  this  respect 
to  other  towns  in  Ontario,  and  also  a  place  where  the 
work  and  its  effects  could  be  readily  noticed.  Unlike 
all  other  campaigns  to  remove  the  fly,  it  did  not  resort 
to  the  mere  practice  of  swatting  the  fly,  but  consisted 
of  methods  whidh  were  more  practical ;  more  easily  con- 
trolled and  followed  with  better  results.  It  consisted  in 
destroying  the  fly  in  the  egg  or  larval  stage  of  develop- 
ment; removing  the  breeding  places  and  trapping  the 
flies  already  free:  Tjie  results  have  shown  that  flies 
can  be  controlled  and  the  community  fi-eed  from 
these  carriers  of  filth  and  disease.  The  time 
probably  come  when  the  Sanitary  conditions  of  a 
place  will  be  judged  not  only  on  the  appearances,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  number  of  free  flies  present. 

Flies  to  become  a  nuisance  mu.st  have  breeding 
grounds.  These  places  are  common  to  every  community. 
In  Iroquois  Falls  they  were  easily  located.  They  were 
the  .stables,  w.hich  ai-e  the  chief  breeding  places  of  the 
common  house  fly.  It  is  here  that  the  fly  lays  its  eggs 
which  soon  develop  into  adult  flies  and  invade  the  house. 
The  blow  fly  shows  a  special  preference  for  meat  and 
also  for  the  garbage  cans,  so  that  the  common  places 
of  breeding  were  the  maiuire  heaps  and  t.he  garbage 
can,s. 

Method  of  Warfare 

During  the  summer  of  1921  all  the  known  methods 
of  fly  control  were  experimented  upon.  This  included 
the  large  number  of  disinfectants  whicih  were  consider- 
ed of  value  and  also  the  maggot  traps  but  none  were 
found  satisfactory.  The  problem  was  to  find  a  suitable 
larvacide  and  also  some  means  of  removing  the  adult 
fly  before  it  could  lay  its  egg.s.  Finally  after  many 
experiments  a  larvacide  was  found  that  was  practical. 
The  employment  of  baited  traps  of  the  conical  type 
answered  the  ot.iier  purpose.  The  method  of  using 
these  agencies  is  as  follows:  The  manure  is  sprayed 
daily  with  a  4  per  cent,  .solution  of  the  larvacide  until 
it  is  well  moistened.  In  order  to  trap  the  adult  flies  the 
conical  traps  are  placed  in  the  sunliglit  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  breeding  places.  They  are 
baited  with  either  meat  for  blow  flies  or  a  molas.ses  .solu- 
tion for  the  ordinary  flies.  A  solution  of  one  part  of 
molasses  to  three  parts  of  water  answers  the  purpose 
well.  The  traps  serve  a  double  purpose.  They  not 
<iiily  catch  the  free  flies,  but  they  give  a  check  on  the 
action  of  the  disinfectant  on  the  larvae.  This  system 
has  been  followed  this  summer  and  ;ia.s  given  good 
results. 

The  eradication  of  the  fly  is  a  common  interest  and 
as  such  it  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of  the 
precautions  that  might  be  taken  to  aid  the  work. 


Precautions. 

1.  Keep  all  irarliage  cans  well  covered.  Allow  no  ac- 
mulation  of  garbage  about  the  premises.  Either  bum 
suo:;i  or  j)ut  it  in  the  garbage  can. 

2.  If  flies  get:  into  the  house  use  a  solution  of  for- 
nuildehyde  as  follows  three  teasi)oonfuls  of  formalde- 
hyde to  a  pint  of  water,  and  add  a  little  sugar  to  sweet- 
en it.    Flies  are  thirsty  insects. 

Tiie  work  on  fly  control  has  been  of  great  a.s.sistanee 
not  (mly  in  getting  rid  of  the  flies,  but  it  has  brought 
to  light  many  insanitary  conditions  that  were  previous- 
ly thought  immovable  and  looked  upon  as  a  nece.s.sary 
<'vil.  T.iis  applies  chiefly  to  the  loo.se  way  in  which  ma- 
nure was  .handled  and  .stored. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  time  complete  fly  control 
will  become  possible,  just  as  the  mosquito  nuisance  wa.s 
overcome,  .so  also  will  the  fly  meet  the  same  fate.  It 
is  a  disease  carrier  and  as  such  should  be  controlled. 
The  control  of  this  nuisance  does  not  call  for  any  extra 
appreciable  expense.  The  ordinary  person  can  soon 
gra.sp  the  nece.s.sary  requisites  for  "the  application  of 
the  method  of  control.  It  is  an  educati(jnal  feature 
and  one  in  wihich  t]ie  general  public  will  give  their 
heartiest  .support.  Moreover,  the  cheek  on  the  fiies  is 
also  very  simple,  and  any  person  can  be  soon  interested 
in  it  and  taught  to  carry  it  out. 

Iroquois  Falls  will  soon  be  safely  called  the  Flyless 
Town  of  Ontari<i. 


STOCKS  OF  PULP  IN  U.  S.  ON  AUGUST  1st 

Comparing  the  .stocks  on  hand   at  the  pulp  mills  at  the 

end  of  the  month  with  the'r  average  daily  production  based 

on  the  reports  coverinsr  tli«-  years  191  7-1921.  inclu.sive,  the 

figures  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  show  that: 

Ground  wood  pulp  stocks  equal  11  days'  average  output. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill   stocks  equal   9  days'  average 

output. 
Bleached    suljiliite    mill     stocks    equal    8    days'    average 

output. 
Easy  Bleaching  sul))l!ite  mill   stocks  equal  .5  days'  aver- 
age output. 
Mitscherlich   sulphite   mill   stocks  equal   G  days'  averao-e 

output.  "  '^ 

Sulphate  milll  stocks  equal  11  days'  average  output. 
Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  7  days'  average  output. 
Mill   stocks  of   "other  than   wood  pulp"  equal    12  davs' 

average  output. 
Total  mill   stocks  of   all   grades   equal    22   days'   average 
output. 
In  paper,  the  figures  are: 

Newsprint    paper    mill     stocks    equal     .5    days'    average 

output. 
Bookpaper  mill  stocks  equal  ] .{  days'  average  out|)ut. 
Paper  Board  mill  stocks  equal   10 'days'  average  output 
Wrapping    pa))er    uiill    stocks    equal    29    days'    average 

output. 
Bag  i)aper  mill  stocks  equal  7  days'  average  output. 
Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  H5  days'  average  output. 
Tissue  paper  milll  stocks  equal  20  days'  average  output. 
Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  2.5  days'  average  output. 
Felts  and  Building  pap.tr  mill  stocks  equal  9  days'  aver- 
age output. 
Miscellaneous  jiaper  mill  stocks  equal  26  days'  average 

output. 
Total  paper  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  about  I  !•  days' 
average  output. 


To  get  sense  out  of  anything  you  must  put  .some  into  it. 


Scptrlillifi-    Ttli,    I:i-JL>. 
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ROLL  PAPER  IN  GREAT  VARIETY  DEMANDED 

(A  iidto  fnini  CiiMiiMMii  .Mndiiiii'  Co.) 
Those  iiitcrcstod  in  ;i  praci  ii-.il  way.  citlicr  in  the 
mannfauturc  of  jjaptT  and  lidanl  .ir  in  "flu-  selling,'  of  it, 
have  noticed  (under  nornial  linsiness  conditions)  an 
increasing  demand  liy  llic  axcrajrc  consunici-  for  i-olls 
of  various  sizes. 

Some  interesting'  fads  nui.\-  he  liad  hy  revicwiufi 
hriefly  file  commercial  and  manufacturhifi'  require- 
ments for  j)aper  in  rolls.  These  re(|uireiuents  may  ])e 
roujrhl.v  classified  under  two  heads.  In  tlie  one  class, 
l)aper  is  consumed  as  a  finished  product  and  not  manu- 
factured into  somethinj;-  else,  such,  for  instance,  as  rolls 
required  for: 
Addinir  Machines  Minieofrraphs 

Autograph  Ke<>isters  Multi^'raphs 

Auto  Tire  \Vrai)i)ers  Music  Rolls 

Bandages  (Paper)  New  Rolls 

Barber  Rolls  Packafre   Machines 

Bill  Straps  Pattern  Papers 

Breail  Wrap  Photographic  Paper 

Building  Felt  Printers'  Rolls 

Carnival  Novelties  Ribbon  J:}h)cking  Machines 

Carpet  Lining  Roofing  Paper 

Case  Lining  Sales  Register  Rolls 

Cash  Registers  Sealing  Tape 

Chewing  Gum  Wrapper       Serjientine  Rolls 
Cigarette  Paper  sheathing 

Coin  Wrappers  Soap  Wrappers 

Confectionary  Wi-apper         Stay  Paper 
Counter  Rolls  Telegraph  Tape 

Crepe  Towels  Ticker  Tape 

Floor  Lining  Tire  Wrapper 

Furniture  Wraps  Toilet  Paper 

Gummed  Sealing  Tajie  Towelling  Rolls 

Hand  Rolls  (\'arious)  Tracing  Paper 

Insulating  Papers  Transfer  Papers 

Lining  Paper 

The  other  class  includes  uses  for  paper  in  rolls  where 
tlie  paper  in  this  form  can  I)e  handled  more  conveniently 
than  in  the  form  o$  sheets  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  products  and  articles  requiring  paper  as  part  of 
their  structure;  such,  for  instance,  as: 
Bags  Flour  Sacks 

Blue  Print  Paper  Fly  Paper 

Bottle  Caps  Food  Containers 

Bottle  Wraps  Fuses 

Box  Stay  Garment  Bags 

Carpet  Yarn  Glazed  Paper 

Cartridges  Grea.seproof  Paper 

Cement  Sacks  Gummed  Labels 

Cloth  Lined  Paper  Gummed  Paper 

Coated  Papers  Lace  Papers 

Container  Board  Lamp  Wraps 

Cores  Lead  Pencil  Paper 

Corrugated  Paper  Lime  Sacks 

Die  Wipers  Mailing   Tubes 

Dishes  Matches 

Drinking  Cups  Milk  Bottle  Caps 

Dry  Batteries  Odor  Proof  Paper 

Egg  Crates  and  Boxes  Oil  Proof  Paper 

Electric   Cables  Oiled  Papers 

Electric  Conduits  Paper  Boxes,  Cups,  Pails 

Embossed  Paper  Paper  Novelties 

Emery  Paper  Paper  Yarn 

Enameled  Paper  Pasteboard 

Envelopes  Pin  Tickets 

Felt    Saturating    Paper         Plaster   Sacks 
Fireworks  Sand  Paper 

Flint  Coated  Paper  Soda  Straws 


Twine    (Paper) 
Wa.xed  I'aper 
Web  I'rinting  Rolls 


St  law    Hoard   ('ores 
Tag  Stock 
Tickets 

Tubes 

There  ai-e  many  uses  not  incbided  in  the  above  partial 
iist.s,  and  new  uses  are  conslantlv  .leveh.ping.  Those 
connecte.l  with  the  Paper  Indusirv  in  a  practical  way 
<'Ould  greatly  extend  either  of  the  al)ov<-  lists  out  o'f 
their  own  ex|)erience. 

Customers  requiring  paper  in  roll  f.,rm  have  come  to 
be  more  and  more  ci-itical  as  to  the  character  of  the 
rolls,  aside  from  the  quality  f)f  the  pai)er.  The  result 
has  been  that  those  producing  roll  paper  have  had  to 
meet  a  standard  of  accuracy  which  is  constantly  be- 
coming more  and  more  exacting,  ;ind  also  provide  for 
increasing  output. 

To  meet  modern  reipiirenieiils.  rolls  must  be  com- 
pactly and  evenly  wound,  accurate  as  to  width,  and  of  a 
degree  of  firmness  best  suited  to  the  purpo.ses  of  the 
user.  In  many  cases  they  must  be  accurate  as  to  diam- 
eter also,  and  in  some  ca.ses  accurate  as  to  the  lineal 
len.-th  of  the  paper  in  the  rolls.  The  surface  of  the 
pai)er  must  be  smooth  and  free  from  wrinkles,  and  the 
edges  must  be  clean  cut. 

In  developing  efficient  machines  for  handling  the 
slitting  and  roll-winding  process  in  Paper  Mills  Paper 
Converting  Plants  and  in  the  Wardiouses  of  Wholesale 
Paper  Merchants,  Cameron  Machine  ('omi)any  has  al- 
ways found  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
all  of  the  brains  and  muscle  and  accumulated  experience 
thatcould  be  mustered  together  year  by  year,  and  have 
specialized  m  this  line  of  work. 

A  permanent  exhibit  of  si)ecimens  of  rolls  coverin" 
a  wide  range  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  necdt 
has  been  collected  in  the  Company's  show  room  An' 
inspection  of  this  exhibit  and  the  machines  producing 
these  rolls  is  cordially  invited  and  would,  no  doubt  sug- 
gest new  methods  of  labor  and  waste  saving,  or  possibly 
new  apiihcations  and  new  markets,  or  new  ways  of 
utilizing  and  marketing  a  by-product. 


W.  J.  ■WALLACE  RETIRES 

Mr.  E.  Howard  Smith.  .1,-.,  has  been  apj.ointed  man- 

pfL.tu\'%      TV     ''"■'''""•  ''^  ''"■    ^^"^^'^'">  Smith 
raper  Mills,  Limited,  in  succession  to  Mr  W  J  Wallace 

who  has  been  manager  for  about  40  years,  and  who  h-.s 

retired  on  a  i)ensioii  given  bv  the  Company 


MR.  W.  J.  WALi/OE 
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HE  WANTS  TO  GET  OUT  OF  HIS  CELLAR 

(From  Lloj'ds  Bank  Monthly) 

Genoa  has  come  and  gone,  and  what  are  the  results? 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  claimed,  with  much  vigour  and 
excess  of  rhetoric,  that  it  has  been  an  unqualified  tri- 
umph ;  on  the  other  we  are  told,  with  equal  emphasis, 
that  it  has  proved  an  indubitable  failure.  The  actual 
truth,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  seems  to  lie  between  the 
two  extremes.  In  comparison  with  the  exalted  ideas 
prevailing  before  the  Conference  met,  the  results  appear 
very  disappointing,  but  on  the  other  hand  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  restoration  of  Eui-ope,  and  some  good 
has  been  done.  Even  if  the  danger  of  actual  warfare  is 
not  as  sei'ious  as  the  Prime  Minister  anticipated,  the 
eight  months'  pact  of  non-aggression  removes  the  fear  of 
possible  outbreaks,  and,  in  addition,  gives  further  time 
to  the  nations  to  get  to  understand  more  fully  each 
other's  problem  and  difficulties.  The  international  con- 
ference of  Central  Banks  of  Issue,  recommended  by  the 
Financial  Commission  of  the  Conference,  and  under- 
stood to  be  likely  to  include  a  representative  of  the 
United  States,  has  enormous  potentialities  for  a  satis- 
factor.y  solution  of  the  economic  problem.  But  in  the 
main  the  (Conference  was  faced  with  a  situation  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  well-known  dilemma  of  the  scholastics 
— the  problem  of  the  irresistible  force  and  the  immovable 
body;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  definite  solution 
could  be  reached.  The  question  on  which  it  really  failed 
was  how  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  separated  the  outlook 
of  France  on  the  one  side  and  that  of  Russia  on 
the  other — a  gulf  considerabl.v  widened  as  the  result 
of  the  Rapallo  agreement  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. On  the  one  side,  France,  with  the  legacy  of 
1870  and  its  devastated  countryside  the  very  poignancy 
outlook,  Ijut  resolutely  determined  that  its  children 
of  its  grief  perhaps  preventing  a  really  clear-sighted 
shall  not  have  a  similar  experience,  and  that  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  shall  not  be 
varied  in  the  slightest  iota,  and  in  the  second  place  that 
all  truck  with  the  Soviet  Government  shall  be  refused. 
On  the  other  side  Russia,  out  of  touch  with  realities,  sus- 
picious and  sullen,  expecting  chicane  and  replying  with 
cunning.  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  irreconcil- 
able? 

In  a  brillant  article  contributed  to  the  second  Recon- 
struction number  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commer- 
cial, M,  Hanotaux-  a  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  France,  has  set  out  the  point  of  view  of  his  country. 
He  tells  of  the  maire  of  his  village  whose  home  has  been 
in  ruins  since  1914:  "here  am  I  passing  my  eighth  year 
in  my  cellar."  M.  Manotaux  states  that  what  the  maj'or 
says  i.s  what  every  average  Frenchman  is  saying — "/le 
wants  to  get  out  of  his  cellar."  With  equal  truth  it  may 
be  said  that  what  every  average  Englishman,  of  whom 
some  two  millions  are  out  of  work,  is  saying  is  that  he 
wants  to  get  out  of  his  cellar.  So  with  Belgium,  with 
Germany,  with  Poland,  with  Austria,  with  Russia  and 
the  rest — the  average  man  everywhere  wants  to  get  out 
of  his  cellar.  The  fact  that  over  three  and  a  half  years 
have  passed  since  the  war  ended,  and  that  man  is  still 
confined  to  his  cellar,  would  apparently  show  that  peace 
was  framed  on  wrong  lines.  That  Germany  must  pay, 
and  to  the  utmost  limit,  for  the  wrongs  of  her  rulers  is 
practically  agreed  but  three  and  a  half  years  of  ' '  peace, ' ' 
and  the  results  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  Treaty  of  V(!rsailles  will  afford  no 
permanent  settlement,  and  that  some  revision  is  urgent- 
ly called  for. 

The  crying  need  of  the  whole  world  to-day  is  faith. 
Without  faith  there  can  be  no  confidence  between  the 


nations,  and  without  confidence  all  conferences  and  re- 
solutions and  schemes  of  alleviation  or  reconstruction 
will  be  useless.  Without  wishing  to  exhibit  any  sign  of 
vainglory  we  think  it  will  be  agreed  that,  so  far.  Great 
Britain  has  sliown  the  greatest  amount  of  confidence. 
Genoa  is  a  pi-oof.  Germany  and  Russia  have  yet  to  show 
themselves  worthy  of  confidence,  Germany  that  it  is 
really  sincerely  trying  to  carry  out  its  promises  so  far 
as  that  is  liumanly  possible,  and  Russia  that  its  word 
may  be  reitlicd  ui)on,  iiud  that  it  means  to  be  honest. 
[t  is  possible  that  the  experiences  of  its  representatives 
at  Genoa  will  have  brought  its  rulers  to  face,  and  per- 
chance to  accept,  realities.  This  would  mean  an  immense 
step  forward  in  the  growth  of  confidence.  America 
must  have  eonfidenee,  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  errors  of  to-day  caused  by  the  wrongs  of  yesterday, 
endeavour  to  understand  that  Europe  really  is  trying  to 
recover  its  sanity,  and  that  it  requires  the  help  of  the 
United  states  ju.st  as  much  at  present  as  it  did  during 
the  war.  And  P^rance  must  have  confidence  that  nei- 
ther this  country  nor  America  will  allow  it  to  be  a  loser 
or  sufferer,  even  if  it  does  not  stand  for  the  literal  car- 
rying out  of  tlie  Versailles  policy.  The  French  press  says 
that  the  entente  between  France  and  Great  Britain  is 
dead.  Between  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries 
it  is  within  the  realms  of  possibility  that  this  is  the  case. 
But  between  the  people  the  entente,  is  indestructible. 
The  headstones  of  Etaples  are  sufficient  witness. 


The  Toronto  paper  and  printing  trade  regretted  to 
learn  this  week  of  tlie  death  of  John  W.  Norman,  Avho 
up  to  two  years  ago,  when  ill-health  necessitated  his  re- 
tirement, was  secretary  of  the  Southam  Press.  The  late 
Mr.  Norman,  wlio  was  in  his  67th  year,  was  born  and 
educated  in  Hamilton  and  in  early  manhood  came  to 
Toronto  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Southam 
Press,  with  Avliich  firm  he  made  rapid  advancement.  He 
was  pi'omineut  in  Masonic  circles  in  Toronto. 


A  EEAL  FISHERMAN 

When  James  Brown,  proprietor  of  the  J.  L.  Morrison  Co., 

Toronto,  goes  fishing,  he  seldom  returns  empty  handed. 
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Greenes  Slowness  Tester 

riic  Star  Brass  Manufai'turiiig  Co..  of  Boston,  arc  an 
noiiiu-in}i;  a  lU'W  and  improved  dcsijrn  of  the  Standard 
Paper  Stuff  Slowness  Tester  from  the  drawings  of 
Arthur  B.  Green.  Manajjement  Enfjineer.  The  operating 
features  of  the  instrument  have  not  been  altered  from  the 
model  that  has  heen  in  use  now  in  many  of  the  foremost 
paper  and  pulp  mills  and  Government  laboratories  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  standard  equipment  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  the  instrument  has  been  considerably 
improved  in  point  of  convenience  in  handling  and  dura- 
bility of  construction. 

In  the  beatinu:  of  paper  stock,  slowness  is  of  course  one 
of  the  important  properties  to  be  either  develoixd  or 
obviated,  according  as  the  character  of  the  paper  which  is 
to  be  made  may  determine.  It  is,  however,  not  the  only 
property  to  be  considered.  Some  of  the  other  properties 
of  stock  from  the  standi)oint  of  paper  making  are  bursting 
strength,  sizing,  bulk,  shrinkage  in  drying,  formation,  tear- 
ing strength,  folding  endurance,  and  others  for  which  ade- 
(piate  tests  are  still  undeveloped.  The  comprehensive 
study  of  beating  must  account  for  all  of  these  properties, 
for  it  can  be  shown  that  they  can  be  developed  more  or 
less  independently  with  a  given  beating  tackle,  and  the 
character  of  the  resulting  paper  depends  on  the  relative 
degree  to  which  these  various  paper  making  propertie . 
are  established  in  beating.  For  example,  one  kind  o; 
sheet  can  be  made  from  a  stock  in  which  the  slowness  and 
shrinkage  are  high.  bursting  strength  high.  tearin-j 
strength  and  folding  endurance  low,  and  bulk  low;  where- 
as an  entirely  different  diaracter  of  sheet  will  result  from 
the  same  stock  if  it  has  been  beaten  so  that  slowness, 
shrinkage,  and  bursting  strength  are  low,  tearing  strength 
and  folding  endurance  low,  and  bulk  high.  Similarly, 
the  same  degree  of  slowness  will  be  found  in  stock  that 
may  result  in  high  or  low  shrinkage,  high  or  low-  bursting 
strength,  high  or  low  tearing  strength  or  folding  endurance, 
or  high  or  low  bulk.  It  is  a  great  over-statement  of  the 
case  to  say  that  slowness  alone  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  stock  has  been  beaten. 

For  a  given  class  of  papers,  such  for  example  as  writ- 
ings, slowness  has  important  bearing  on  the  sizing,  yet 
from  the  standpoint  of  conducting  the  beating  process, 
stock  of  exactly  the  same  slowness,  sized  according  to 
exactly  the  same  formula,  may  have  been  beaten  so  that 
it  is  either  well  sized  or  comparatively  slack  sized.  The 
comprehensive  view  of  the  matter  is  necessary  if  results 
are  to  be  reached. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  exaggerated  claims  for 
the  slowness  test  to  indicate  its  great  importance.  In  the 
effect  of  slowness  upon  the  economy  of  operation  of  the 
Fourdrinier  machine  alone,  the  value  of  a  measure  of 
slowness  can  hardly  be  over-estimated;  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  groundwood  mill  the  factor  of  .slowness  is 
probably  the  chief  governing  variable. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  photograph  of  the  Slow- 
ness Tester,  attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  two- 
part  construction,  which  enables  absolute  cleanliness  in 
the  funnel  and  discharge  orifices  to  be  maintained,  allows 
of  moistening  the  surfaces  readily  before  performing  the 
first  test  of  the  day,  and  provides  the  best  method  of 
starting  the  draining  action.  In  the  upper  chamber  there 
is  a  floor  of  standard  perforated  metal,  forming  a  sieve 
immediately  above  the  bottom  lid  of  the  chamber.  Be- 
tween this  sieve  and  the  upper  lid  there  is  capacity  for 
exactly  1,000  grams  of  stock.  The  chamber  it  self  is 
therefore  the  measuring  vessel,  and  one  weighing  for  a 
complete  series  of  tests  is  all  that  is  necessary.     An  ample 


quantity  of  stock  is  mixed  to  known  density,  based  eitlier 
on  a  bone-dry  determination  or  on  a  centrifuge  determina- 
tion, the  latter  being  the  more  rapid.  Keeping  the  quan- 
tity thus  mixed  well  stirred,  the  upper  chamber  is  poured 
full  with  the  lower  lid  clamped  against  its  gasket.  The 
U])l)er  lid  is  clamped  tightly  in  place,  with  ])et-coek  open, 
after  the  operator  has  made  sure  that  the  sample  is  so 
well  distributed  in  the  chamber  that  its  upper  surface 
shows  a  creamy  consistency.  The  density  of  stock  usuallv 
adopted  for  the  test  is  one-half  of  one  iierccnt. 

.Vs  soon  as  the  upper  lid  is  seated,  tlie  pet-cock  is  closed, 
and  the  lower  lid  is  released  and  allowed  to  swing  back  out 
of  the  way,  thus  exposing  the  entire  area  of  the  standard 
sieve.  .\tmospIieric  pressure  holds  the  water  from  coining 
through   the  sieve  until  the  pet-cock   is  oi)ehed.      Thus  the 


draining  is  started  rapidly,  but  without  shock,  and  with- 
out disturbance  to  the  sample  in  the  chamber.  Further- 
more, all  of  the  area  of  the  sieve  is  covered  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  stock  at  the  time  draining  is  started,  and 
the  unit  pressure  is  uniform  at  all  points  of  the  sieve. 

During  the  period  of  the  test  while  the  rate  of  draining 
is  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  standard  orifice  at  the 
base  of  the  funnel,  there  is  an  overflow  discharged  through 
the  side  orifice.  The  instant  that  the  rate  of  draining 
through  the  sieve  falls  below  the  capacity  of  this  standard 
orifice,  the  overflow  through  the  side  orifice  ceases.  This 
forms  a  simple  automatic  cut-off  for  the  test  and  gives  it  a 
remarkably  delicate  end-point.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
measure  the  water  that  has  been  discharged  through  the 
side  orifice.  The  less  this  amount  the  slower  the  stock, 
and  the  greater  this  amount,  the  freer  the  stock. 
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Till-  degree  of  slowness  is  expressed  hy  tlie  number  of 
eubie  eentiuieters  of  water  eolleeted  from  the  side  dis- 
cliarjie,  and  is  read  direetly  from  the  graduated  eylinder 
w^liieii  is  part  of  the  equipment.  Comparative  tigures, 
even  with  tlie  same  instrument,  are  possible  only  when  the 
stoek  has  the  same  eonsisteney  and  temperature. 

Tests  ean  be  performed  at  the  rate  of  two  eaeh  minute, 
and  they  are  subject  to  an  error  of  not  more  than  two 
and  one-half  percent.  An  average  of  three  is  usually 
accurate  enough  for  a  practical  determination,  and  in  the 
laboratory   an   average  of   five  may  be  preferred. 

This  standard  slowness  tester  forms  one  unit  of  a  set 
of  instruments,  all  from  designs  by  Mr.  Green,  wliich  are 
in  preparation  for  quantity  production,  and  which  are 
likewise  built  and  sold  by  the  Star  Brass  Manufacturing 
Co.  There  has  been  such  consistent  demand  upon  Mr. 
Green  for  these  appliances,  tiiat  quantity  manufacture 
has  been  justified,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Star  Brass 
Manufacturing  Co.  the}'  will  receive  the  very  highest  in 
workmanship  and  materials,  and  the  very  best  service  in 
their  distribution.  Patents  are  pending  on  the  essential 
features  of  this  improved  slowness  Tester.  With  the  com- 
plete set  of  instruments,  which  will  be  announced  in  the 
near  future,  the  mill  management  will  have  at  its  com- 
mand all  of  the  variety  of  tests. upon  stoek  tliat  has  been 
referred  to  above,  constituting  the  most  complete  means  of 
test  and  study  on  the  treatment  of  pajnr  stoek  that  has 
ever  been  available. 


TREND  OF  PRINTING  SALES  AND  PAPER  PUR- 
CHASES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

111  his  letter  and  lueiiH)  sent  out  with  tlie  August  chart 
of  tiie  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  showing  the  "I'end 
of  the  principal  factors  in  the  printing  trades,  Mr.  Jos. 
A.  Borden,  Director  of  General  Service,  says: 

Paper  is  third  on  a  list  of  the  chief  staples  of  our 
daily  life,  flour  and  meat  preceding  it;  so  with  the  im 
portanee  of  this  commodity,  with  the  necessity  for  its 
use,  we  don't  know  of  any  industry  who.se  prospect  for 
the  future  is  more  needful  of  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  printer  can  best  serve  his  customer  by  being  fa- 
miliar with  the  commodities  entering  into  the  printed 
job  and  it  can  only  he  through  the  closet  co-operation 
on  his  part,  in  the  way  of  promptly  sending  in  his 
figures  each  month  tiiat  will  enal)le  us  to  continue  is- 
suing this  (irapliic  Cliar\  showing  conditions  as  they 
exist. 

The  figiu'cs  as  comi)iled  from  individual  reports  for 
the  month  of  June  show  a  considerable  dropjiing  off 
from  the  Uigh  |)oiiits  reached  in  March  and  May  of  this 
year. 

I^ndoiibtedly  tiie  rail  and  mine  strikes  have  liad  some 
effect  on  the  i)rinting  industry  as  well  as  practically 
every-  o'her  industry.  To  what  extent  the  falling  off  in 
business  as  shown  by  the  chart  is  actually  due  to  these 
strikes  can  onh'  be  surmised,  hut  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  one  of  the  first  places  where  the  average  man- 
ufacturer or  merchant  will  s'art  to  curtail  is  on  his 
advertising,  from  which  he  sees  no  immediate  return.  It 
is  quite  true  that  this  in  many  case.s  is  mistaken  policy, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  'he  facts 
are  as  stated.  Another  factor  to  take  into  ('onsidei'ation 
is  the  natui'al  falling  off  during  the  Summer  moiChs.  It 
was  hardly  exjiected  that  this  would  come  in  evidence 
until  July-  but,  evidently,  such  is  the  case. 

It  is  very  safe  to  predict  tha'  a  settlement  of  the  strikes 
will  be  followed  with  a  small  business  boom,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  amply  reflected  in  the  printing  business. 

The  reports  used  in  preparing  this  chart  were  sub- 
mitted by  representative  Printing  and  Lithograi)hing 
concerns  located  in  the  various  cities  of  41  states. 


GEORGE  McKEE  RESIGNS  POSITION 

.Mr.  (ieoige  McKee  lias  resigned  as  managing  director 
of  the  Doniiacona  Paper  Co.  His  duties  are  being 
carried  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Kernan,  who  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  Woods  Department,  and  who  is  chairman  of 
the  W^oodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
A.ssociation.  Mr.  McKee,  who  has  been  the  main  spring 
and  balance  wheel  of  the  Donnacona  Paper  Co.  since  it 
was  only  an  idea,  and  who  laid  out,  built  and  developed 


MR.   GEORGE  McKEE 

the  magnificent  i)lant  at  Donnacona,  is  president  of  the 
A.ssociation.  He  retains  an  important  connection  with 
his  company.  He  was  recently  honored  by  being  in- 
ducted into  the  MohaAvk  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  as 
Chief  Donnacona. 

Rumors  are,  of  course,  going  round  as  to  his  future, 
but  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  MeKee  has  made  no  def- 
inite arrangements  as  yet.  He  is  now  enjoving  a  holidav 
at  Ins  delightful  camp  in  the  Quebec  woods. 


"THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  CONTAINERS" 

The  liook  is  pulilished  by  X'crsloiie  &  Co.,  2!)  Ludgate 
Hill,  Ldiidon,  E.  C.  4.  and  may  jiy  ordered  from  The 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mag-azine  at  .$2.75  net  per  copy. 

An  unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  publication  of 
"The  Manufacture  of  Paper  Containers"  because  it  is 
the  first  English  text  book  dealing  with  each  process  in 
the  making  of  every  kind  of  paper  box  or  bag.  It  eon- 
tains  nearly  300  pages  of  practical  information  written 
m  simple  language,  and  illustratctl  with  over  100  tech- 
nical diagrams  and  designs,  and  over  (iO  re|n-esentative 
ty])es  of  the  machines  required. 

Tliis  volume  sh.iuld  be  of  ecpuil  value  iKil  only  to  fac- 
tory owner  and  eni])Ioyee  but  to  the  lerhnical  instructor 
and  student,  since  it  has  been  compiled  from  the  most 
authoritative  records.  The  contents  include  .sucji  items 
as  tlie  Raw  iMaterial  for  both  boxes  and  bags;  Making 
ail  kinds  of  Rigid  and  Folding  boxes,  used  as  food 
ifiitaiiiers,  jiaeking  ca.ses,  etc..  Paper  bag  making,  and 
numeri'us  other  aiixiliaiy  .subjects,  iioi  the  least  of  which 
is  an  ample  Glossary  with  cross  rcfereuces. 
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.Mr.  \V.  hilics,  .\lniil  i-r.il  iT|ircMMiliitivr  of  llic  li;t.M- 
lake  Tissui'  Mills,  Ijiiiiilfd,  is  spfiidin^  .-i  iniliilay  in 
Toronto. 

Coiisidcrahlt'  |)r()<;rt'ss  is  Ixmiij.^  made  with  tlii'  coii- 
strui'tioii  of  tiie  mill  at  Three  Rivers  of  the  St.  Lawreiiee 
Paper  Mills,  Limited.  The  eoiitraetors  are  ahead  of  the 
sehedule.     A  lavge  part  of  the  steel  is  now  erected. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr.  Henri  Holland,  mar 
ager  of  tlie  manufaetnrinj;'  department  of  the  St. 
Jerome  mill  of  the  Kolland  Paper  t'ompany.  Limited,  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  aged  50.  Mrs.  Rolland  died  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  Montreal,  followino;  an  0})erati()n  for  ap- 
l>endicitls. 

Mr.  Gerald  Smith,  engineer  in  charge  of  eoiistruetion 
of  the  improvements  at  the  Cornwall  plant  of  the  How- 
ard Smith  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  resigned  on  completion 
of  the  pulp  mill  and  bleaching  plant.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  leaving,  ]\Ir.  Smith  was  presented  with  an  en- 
graved gold  watch  by  the  employers  of  the  Company 
and  friends  at  Cornwall,  and  also  with  a  ease  of  pipes 
by  the  chief  engineer  and  staff  of  the  boiler  room. 

Mr.  Legge  who  has  been  with  the  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills  at  Merritton,  Ontario  (in  charge  of  beaters  and 
color  work),  has  moved  to  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
where  he  is  employed  by  the  Liternational  Paper  Com- 
pany as  Superintendent  of  their  beater  room  and  color 
expert. 

W.  R.  Sweeney,  of  Northern  Securities,  Limited, 
King  Street,  Toi-onto,  has  just  returned  to  Toronto  from 
a  trip  to  Norway  wliere  he  represented  New  York  bank- 
ing interests  in  connection  with  Norwegian  pulp  inter- 
ests. During  his  visit  agreements  were  made  for  the  ad- 
vancing of  money  to  Norwegian  interests  in  Newfound- 
land, which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  means  of  further- 
ing sulphite  production  in  Newfoundland  this  winter. 

A  party  of  Toronto  and  Ontario  school  teachers,  who 
have  been  touring  Northern  Ontario,  were  guest.s  of  a 
number  of  the  big  pulp  and  paper  mills  at  Espanola, 
Iroquois  Falls  and  other  jjoints  in  the  North,  when  they 
were  given  a  brief  look  at  the  process  of  paper  and  pulp 
manufacture.  The  pai-ty  has  returned  to  Toronto  with 
a  deeper  impression  of  the  importance  of  Canada's 
great  industry. 

President  George  H.  :\Iead.  of  Davton,  Ohio :  T  H 
Watson,  T.  W.  Sime  and  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  left 
Toronto  on  Monday  and  were  joined  at  Sturgeon  Falls 
by  George  Gray,  P.  B.  Wilson,  Col.  Jones,  manager,  and 
Charles  E.  Read.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  va- 
rious properties  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Espanola  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  on  their  annual  inspection  tour. 

James  Brown  of  the  L.  S.  Morrison  Co.,  Printino- 
equipment,  King  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  is  leavino-  shortlv 
on  a  six  weeks  trip  to  the  Old  Country. 

W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  big  Toronto  manufac- 
turing stationery  firm,  again  had  an  attractive  display 
ni  the  Manufacturers'  Building  at  the  Canadian  Natioil- 
al  Exhibition.  The  old  windmill  carried  out  the  idea  in 
Its  advertising  of  Holland  Linen  in  which  the  firm  spe- 
cializes and  other  lines,  also,  were  attractivelv  dis- 
played for  the  edification  of  those  engased  in  and  in- 
terested in  the  paper  trade.  Another  attractive  displav 
was  that  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co  makers  of 
tags  and  paper  and    other  specialties.     The  latter  ex 
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sales  office  is  at  !)  Wellington  Si  reel.  Included  in  the 
exhibit  was  a  full  range  of  paper  plates,  liMH-heon  sets, 
ci'epc  paper  rope,  shelf  piipei',  papei'  bo.xes,  pa[)cr 
towels  and  handcrchiefs,  etc 

The  Wilkinson  Paper  Company,  Limited,  7(i  l'>ay 
Street,  have  been  apjiointed  sole  agents  foi-  Canada  for 
Messrs.  Vandome,  Titford  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saint  Mary  Axe. 
E.  C.  .'{,  London,  Eng.  This  firm  iiave  been  establisiied 
for  over  two  huiulred  years  and  are  maniifaclurers  of 
very  high  grade  quadrant  i)aper  balances.  These  scales 
arc  made  for  determining  the  weight  of  a  i-eam  of  any 
size  paper,  fi-om  a  small  sample  or  from  the  full  sheet. 
They  are  manufactured  in  the  larger  size  for  use  in 
paper  mills,  by  paper  dealers,  envelope  manufacturers 
etc.,  and  also  in  the  convenient  jiocket  size  which  is 
found  to  be  of  great  sei-vice  to  commercial  travellers 
handling  paper.  The  Wilkinson  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  are 
carrying  stocks  at  their  warehouse  in  Toronto  of  both 
the  large  size  and  the  pocket  scales. 

Enquiry  at  the  head  office  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Bank  of  Hamilton  I5uilding, 
Toronto,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  three  pajjcr  mills  of 
the  company  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Espanola  and  Stur- 
geon Falls  are  operating  24  hours  daily  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  paper.  Usually  at  this  time  of 
year  the  company  have  been  able  to  stock  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  production  for  winter  supply,  but  so 
far  this  year  their  entire  production  has  been  .shipped 
out. 

A  particularly  interesting  and  instructive  display  at 
the  National  Exhibition  this  year  is  that  of  the  Dia- 
mond State  Fibre  Co  of  Canada,  Limited,  whose  ex- 
liibit  is  in  the  Industrial  Building.  The  instructive  fea- 
ture lies  in  the  illustration  by  picture  and  i)rocess  of 
how  the  raw  rags  are  transformed  into  Diamond  Fibre, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  make  it  superior  for  many  pur- 
poses, to  steel,  brass,  iron,  tin,  wood,  bard  rubbei-, 
leather  etc.  Almost  like  aluminum,  Diamond  Fibre  is 
claimed  to  be  tougher  than  horn,  almost  as  hard  as  iron 
and  no  ordinary  force  can  cause  it  to  dent.  Its  tensile 
strength  is  approximately  12,000  to  15,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Many  .samples  of  the  firm's  products  are 
on  display  with  J.  A.  Regan  and  T.  J.  McFadden,  from 
the  Toronto  plant  at  235  Carlaw  Avenue,  in  charge.  A. 
G.  Allan,  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Colonial  Building! 
King  Street,  Toronto,  returned  this  week  from  Montreal" 
after  establishing  the  company's  Montreal  office. 

J.  G.  Gibson,  of  Toronto,  Seeretarv-Treasurer  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  ilifls.  Limited,  is  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  his  many  friends  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  trade  on  the  arrival  of  a  son. 

H  W.  Guettler,  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Barking  Drum  Company,  spent  a  couple  of  davs  in  To- 
ronto this  week.  Mr.  Guettler  reports  have  "received 
contracts  within  the  past  ten  davs  for  drums  for  the 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold  and  the  Peshtb^o 
Paper  Co.,  Peshtigo,  Wis.  ° 

P.  Swan.son,  of  Timmins,  Ont.,  who  recentlv  won  the 
first  prize  of  $.500  in  the  Barnjum  Practical  For"estry  Com- 
I)etition,  i.s  now  on  a  prcspecting  trip  throughout  North- 
ern Ontario.  His  last  work  in  conducting  woods  opera- 
tions was  in  taking  out  three  thousand  cords  of  pulpwood 
durmg  the  winter  of  1920-21  for  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and 
raper  Co. 
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REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE 

H.  Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
H-0  Effect  of  Bleaching  on  Fibers.  K.  SITKH.MKIS- 
TKR.  Paper  Ind.  xxiii,  1640-45,  (Mardi  192'2).  -As  a 
rule,  \hv  iiHirc  hloacli  a  filjcr  retjuires  the  greater  is  the 
loss  ill  wcijrlit  in  bleai-hing.  ^Vll('ll  a  given  aniviuiit  of 
lilcacii  is  aiUlcd  to  |nil|i  to  act  till  it  is  complefcly  ex- 
iiaustcil.  the  loss  in  weight  docrcases  wi'h  rising  icni- 
perature.  When  aij  exeess  of  bleaeh  is  added  to  tlie 
pulp  and  tlie  exeess  is  removed  by  washing  at  liie  em! 
of  a  definite  perio;!,  higher  teni|)eratui-es  eause  more  loss 
in  weight  because  more  hleaeh  is  used  up  under  ^hese 
conditions.  According  to  Sclnvalhe,  acid  bleaching  at- 
tacks tile  filler  uuire  tiian  alkaliiu;  bleacliiug.  Compara- 
tive tests  carried  out  on  hypochlorite  and  permanganate 
bleaching  indicate  that  in  the  case  of  cliemical  wood 
pulps  tiu'  oxygen  evolved  by  tlie  two  substances  lias  the 
.same  bleaciiing  power.  Contrary  to  Frohberg,  the  author 
finds  tiiat  lileaciiing  increases  tiie  streng'h  of  suijihite 
fiber  even  when  the  color  produced  is  much  whiter  tiiau 
that  usually  accepted  by  the  trade  as  satisfactory.  AVhiie 
the  very  white  fibers  are  stronger  than  the  unbleached, 
overbleaching  tends  to  lower  the  streugth  from  the  max- 
imum readied  by  the  normally  bleached  material.  With 
soda  fiber  tliere  seems  to  be  a  decrease,  in  streugth  as 
bleaciiing  proceeds,  if  judgmen,'  is  based  on  tlie  beaten 
fibers,  wiiile  the  unbeaten  fibers  sliow  an  increase  in 
.strengtli.  This  probably  indicates  that  soda  poplar 
after  bieaehiiig  is  in  such  a  plastic  condition  that  tlie, 
unbeaten  fibers  tend  .'o  cohere  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
that  they  have  been  so  changed  that  beating  causes  them 
to  disintegrate  much  more  tlian  usual.  Pulps  bleached 
to  a  norma]  cohu-  with  hypochlorite  and  then  furtlier 
bleached  witii  jiermangaiiate  are  superior  in  color  and 
have  better  folding  and  bursting  strength  than  those 
bleached  with  an  excessive  amount  of  hypochlorite.  De- 
terminations of  hydro-  and  oxycelluloses  (copper  num- 
lier,  loss  on  boiling  witii  sodium  hydroxide,  caustic  soda 
consumed)  on  unbleached  No.  1  ajid  Xo.  2  sulphite  and 
soda  poplar  and  ou  the  same  puljis  bleached  with  various 
amounts  of  hypochhn-ite  and  with  hypochlorite  and 
permanganate  showed  that  witii  sulphite  Mie  results 
obtained  with  hypochlorite  and  permanganate  are  not 
much  different  from  those  obtained  by  bleaching  to 
the  same  color  wiii  hy])ochlorite  alone,  but  with  soda 
poplar  the  permanganate  attacks  the  pulp  much  less 
strongly  tiian  does  hyiioehlorite.  The  effect  of  oxycel- 
lulose  on  the  color  and  strength  of  paper  was  inves- 
tigated by  adding  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  oxycellulose  to 
sulpiiite  spruce  fiber  and  making  into  hand-mold  sheets. 
Xo  injurious  effects  could  be  noted.  Incomplete  removal 
of  the  dissolved  organic  matter  from  the  bleached  fiber 
causes  tlie  latter  to  be  yellower  than  if  it  were  .tho- 
roughly washed,  but  the  sub.stances  which  remain  with 
the  fiber  do  not  act  upon  it  destructively  nor  do  .*!iey 
cau.se  a  progressive  lowering  of  tiie  color.  (See  nex' 
abstract,)   -A.  P.  -C. 

H-0  How  Bleaching  Affects  the  Strength  of  Fibers. 
E.  Sl'THK.MEISTKH.  Paper  Ind.  iv.  517-522,  (.July 
1922);  -A  detailed  description  is  given  of  "he  manner 
and  conditions  under  which  were  conducted  bursting 
(Ashcroft),  tearing   (Elmendorf),  and  folding   (Sehop- 
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jier)  strength  tests  on  six  samples  of  sulphite,  three  of 
soda  and  one  of  kraft  which  had  beeu  bleached  with  in- 
creasing amounts  of  bleach.  The  results  obtained 
(except  those  for  kraft)  are  shown  gra|)hically.  The 
bursting  strength  of  soda  and  sulphite  bleached  with 
.'{  to  4  per  cent,  of  bleacli  (and  of  kraft  bleached  with 
8  per  cent.)  is  lower  than  that  of  the  unbleached  fiber. 
When  more  bleach  is  used,  the  strength  of  sulphite  and 
kraft  increases  until  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  un- 
bleaclied  fiber.  Finally,  there  is  a  drojipiug  off  in 
streugth  with  most  of  the  sulphite,  though  in  one  or  two 
cases  there  seems  to  be  a  continuous  increase  in  strengii 
even  when  bleaching  is  carried  considerably  beyond 
standard  color.  The  bur.sting  strength  of  sulphite 
bleached  to  standard  color  is  invariably  greater  than 
that  of  unbleached  pulp.  W^ith  kraft,  maximum  strength 
was  reached  with  aiiou'  82  per  cent,  bleach.  Soda  showed 
a  slight  gain  in  strength,  but  in  no  ca.se  was  the  liieached 
filler  as  strong  as  the  unbleached.  There  is  then  a  fur- 
ther decline  in  strength.  The  tearing  strength  of  s.ida 
decreases  quite  rapidly  and  regularly  witii  increase  in 
tlie  amount  of  bleach  used.  Three  samples  of  sulphide 
at  first  increa.se  iu  strength  and  then  decrease  so  that 
the  strengtli  of  the  overbleached  fiber  is  less  ."ban  that 
of  the  unbleached.  Two  sulphites  increase  in  strength 
very  slightl.y  with  small  amounts  of  bleach  and  then 
decrease  more  gradually  than  'he  other  three.  The 
averages  of  the  tearing  tests  of  the  six  sulphites  bleached 
to  standard  color  is  the  same,  within  1  g.,  as  that  of  the 
unbleachetl  fibers.  The  kraft  closely  resembles  the  first 
group  of  sulphites.  In  the  case  of  folding  strength,  the 
curves  for  suljihite  are  somewha':  similar  to  the  bursting 
strength  cui'ves  (one  sample  behaved  irregularly).  Tlie 
folding  strength  of  soda  decreases  ciusistently  as  bleach- 
ing proceeds,  until  the  mos":  ovei'bleached  fiber  ha,s  pract- 
ically no  folding  .strength.  Kraft  resembles  sul])hitf 
more  closely  than  soda.  Bleaching  sulphite  to  .standard 
color  gives  iiractically  maximum  bursting  and  foldini.' 
strengths.  The  author  contrasts  the  method  used  by 
himself  with  that  used  by  Prohberg  (Wochbl.  Papier- 
fabr.  xliv,  3599,  1913)  and  is  unable  to  exiihiin  an  actual 
reversal  in  the  results  obtained.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K.  -Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
K-12  Wire  Changing  Device  for  Paper  Machines. 
A.  ALDRKII.  Can.  patents  221,197  and  221,198,  July 
25,  1922.  The  table  is  arranged  to  be  run  bodily  in  a 
lateral  dii-ection,  provision  being  made  for  lifting  and 
moving  forward  the  front  edge  and  for  suiijior^ing  and 
])ermitting  the  f(u-\<'ard  movement  of  the  rear  edge  of 
the  table.  The  new  wire  can  then  be  stretched  and  placed 
in  the  usual  position  around  the  space  normally  occupied 
by  the  ^able,  after  which  tiie  latter  may  he  moved  back 
to  its  normal  jiosition,  passing  between  the  upper  aul 
lower  reaches  of  the  wire.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Watermarking  Apparatus.  E.  P.  KLUXD  and 
H.  F.  (>]!EK.MA\XS,  assianors  to  HAMMERMILL 
PAPER  CO.  Can.  patent  219,428,  June  (i,  1922.  The 
sheet  is  raised  up  against  the  fron'  of  one  of  the  upper 
press  rolls,  thereby  presenting  the  wire  face  to  the  action 
of  the  watermarking  devices,  which  are  made  of  rubber 
or  other  resilient  material.  The  patent  also  covers  im- 
provemen's  in  the  mechanism  for  mounting  and  adjust- 
ing the  w'atermarking  rolls.    -A.  P.  -C. 
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K-12  Method  of  Watermarking  Paper.  W.  s.  I.rCEY. 
assi-iHir  1:.  IIA:\1MKHM11.I.  I'Al'KK  CO.  (iin.  parent 
:'l!t.427,  .luMc  (i,  Ifl'J'J.  Tile  slicot  is  Avatcniiiii-ked  (prcf- 
cialily  (111  tlu'  lower  or  wiro  side)  at  some  point  Ix'tween 
■lie  eoiieli  roll  and  tlie  last  iiress,  so  as  to  flatten  down 
even  with  the  sni-faee  of  the  sheet  any  portions  of  the 
mark  projeetinu'  aliove  llie  siu'faee  of  the  sheet.  -A.  P.  -('. 

K-12  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Drying  Paper. 
L.  K,  .MILKKV.  (an.  palmi  2-.M  .T_>().  July  is.  IfU'l'.- 
Same  as  1'.  S.  .\.  patent  l.HST.Oiil .  Aiip.  !•.  l!)L'l.  S.^e 
this  .i(nirnal  xx.  4V2.  May  •_>.-..  1!)1'2. 

K-i2  Wire  Changing  Device  for  Paper  Machines. 
A.  ALDRICII  and  A.  h.  LAKSOX.  Can.  patent  -J-Jl.TOl. 
Aufr.  1.  l!)"Jl'.  The  patent  eovers  various  details  for 
faeilitatin.ir  the  (•han<ring  of  wire  by  runninjr  out  the 
table  liodily. 

K-12  Paper  Machine  Accessory.  S.  S.  .MILLER.  Can. 
l)atent  l^lM  .^'.(li).  July  2').  1I12'J.  A  gnai'd  or  eolleetor. 
wider  than  the  deekle  strap,  is  i)laeed  just  baek  of  the 
deekle  pulley  (near  the  eoueh  roll),  and  any  water  or 
pulp  whieh  adheres  to  the  deekle  strap  is  collected  by 
means  of  a  small  roller  and  a  doetor  and  eliminated  by 
the  eolleetor.     -A.   P.  -C. 

K-12  Sealing  Device  for  Vacuum  Drying  Chamber. 
().  MIXTOX.  Can.  jiatents  2l'1..'>SS  to  L'L'l,.'ifl2.  inc..  Auu'. 
1.  I!t22.  These  patents  cover  various  devices  for  sealiiiLf 
vacuum  chambers,  for  use  in  connection  with  IMinton's 
method  of  vacuum  drving  of  pai)er  covered  bv  Canadian 
initents  204.316  to  204,  319.  ins..  Sept.  28,"  1920.  See 
Pulp  and  Paper  xix,  283.  March  10,  1921,  517.  Mav  12. 
1921.     -A.   P.   -C. 

K-12  Steam  Circulating  and  Regenerating  System  for 
Paper  Machine  Dryers.  J.  0.  WOODSOME  and  J.  II. 
SWAN.  Can.  patent  221,536,  Aug.  1,  1922.  The  steam 
supply  header  is  divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  sec- 
tions by  means  of  differential  pressure  regulators.  The 
steam  is  admitted  to  the  dryers  through  suitable  fit'ings 
and  the  condensate  passes  out  through  the  same  truu- 
nion  as  the  steam  iule+  and  through  an  ejector  back  into 
the  sujjply  header.  The  superheated  .steam  or  water 
iLsed  for  operating  the  ejectors  is  of  sufficient  tempera- 
ture to  in.sure  the  regenei-ation  of  steam  from  '^he  con- 
densate. The  differential  regulators  control  the  tempe- 
rature in  the  dryer  .section  by  insuring  sucee.ssive  drops 
in  steam  pressure,  and  also  act  similarly  -"o  the  ejectors 
by  causing  the  condensate  to  flash  back  into  steam  when 
the  steam  pa.sscs  from  one  section  to  the  next.    -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Paper  Embossing  Machine.  C.  H.  V.  SMITH. 
Can.  patent  217.l:i42.  April  11.  1922.  The  device  con- 
sists of  a  frame  carrying  a  pair  of  driven  rolls,  each  of 
which  is  recessed  and  carries  in  "he  recess  a  pair  of 
spools,  to  which  opposite  ends  of  a  strij)  of  linen  or 
other  embossing  element  are  secured.  The  linen  is 
wound  upon,  the  .spools  and  passes  around  each  roll,  .so 
that  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  covered.  Means  are  pro- 
vided for  automatically  revolving  the  spools  a*:  any  pre- 
determined speed  relatively  to  the  embossing  rolls,  .so  as 
to  .shift  the  embossing  medium  over  the  rolls  and  render 
the  wear  uniform  thi-oughout  the  lengtli  of  each  linen 
strip.  Means  are  also  pi-ovided  for  reversing  the  move- 
ment of  the  linen  striji  and  for  tio-litenins-  them  around 
the  rolls.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Apparatus  for  Extracting  and  Folding  Sheets 
of  Paper.  R.  BRAUXSTEIX.  Can.  patent  219.221.  June 
6.  1922.      Same  as  Fr.  patent  517.648.    -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Apparatus  for  Extracting  and  Folding  Sheets 
Qf  Paper.  R.  P.RAl'XSTEIX.  Can.  paleiit  219.222,  June 
.6.  1922.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  parallel 
cylinders,  the  upper  surface  of  which  turn  inwardly 
toward  each  other.     The  surfaces  of  the  cylinders  are 


sniooth.  excep,'  that  each  has  a  longitudinal  strip  pro- 
vided with  a  grijiping  surface,  which  engage  the  sheets 
of  paper  from  the  bottom  of  the  magazine,  draw  them  in. 
fold  them  on  pa.ssirig  between  the  cylinders,  ami  allow 
them  1o  fall  in  a  siiitalile  receptacle.  The  ac'ioii  of  llic 
gripping  surfaces  ina\-  be  supplemented  b\-  tliat  of  suc- 
tion.    -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Sheet  Feeding  Mechanism.  ».  Iv  CIIRISTO 
PllEL.  iiNsi-mir  to  DEXTEK  Koi.DEU  CO.  Can. 
liatent  21!t,759.  June  20.  1922.  The  patent  covers  a 
tlevice  foi-  feeding  sheets  of  |)aper  one  by  one  frfim  a 
pile,  and  is  sjiecially  adapted  for  use  with  'hin  or  flimsy 
liaper  which   is  easily  iiintiiated  or  mii.ssetl.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Sheet  Feeding  Machine.  C.  E.  CHRISTOPIIEL. 
assignor  to  DEXTER  FOIJ)ER  CO.  Can.  patent  220.- 
751.  July  11.  1922.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Machine  for  Making  Interfolded  Paper  Pack- 
ages.    S.    \VIIEELEI^     Can.    i,>atent    219.0X9.    Mav    30, 

1922.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Paper  Folding  Machine.  .\.  ohSOX.  assignor 
to  TOROXTO  TYPE  l-'diXDin'  CO.  (■«„.  pMlcnt  220.- 
794.  July   11.   ];)22.       .\.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Sheet  Feeding  Apparatus  for   Paper  Sorting 
Machine,  (i.   SPlE.s.s.    Cjin.   patent   219,(i.sti.   .lunc  20 
1922.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Slitter  and  Rewinder  Attachment.  R.  McCLT- 
CIIEOX,  a.ssigilor  to  CAMEROX  MACIIIXE  CO.  Can. 
patents  219,953  and  219.9.54.  June  20.  1922. 
219,953.  To  prevent  or  rectify  longitudinal  irregular- 
ities in  'he  web,  which  tend  to  produce  overlapping  or 
interweaving  of  adjacent  rolls,  the  paper  is  passed  over 
a  nJler  having  relatively  wide  and  shallow  circumferen- 
tial grooves,  .straight  or  (preferably)  sinuous,  or  inclined 
to  the  axis  at  an  angle  other  than  90^  but  wliicii  do  iiot 
wind  helically  arouiul  the  roll. 

219,354.  Tlie  i-oll  ha.s  longitudinal,  straight  or  sinuous, 
grooves.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-18  Pulp  Board.  I).  M.  SlTPIERLAXl).  JR.  Can. 
pavnt  219,509.  Juiu^  13.  1922.  Pulp  board  is  usually 
made  by  running  pulp,  with  or  %vitiiout  the  admixtiu'e 
of  a  biiuler.  into  a  mold,  pressing  to  remove  as  much 
water  as  po.s,sible,  removing  the  remaining  water  by  dry- 
ing and  finally  subjecting  to  crmibined  heat  and  i)res- 
sure.  According  to  the  invention,  "he  board  is  .subjecteil 
to  the  final  hot  pressing  in  an  air-dry  instead  of  bi.ne- 
dry  condition,  care  being  taken  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture below  212°  F.  before  relea.siug  the  pressure.  It  is 
claimed  tha.'  an  increase  of  up  to  67  per  cent,  in  tensile 
strength  and  toughness  is  thus  ol)tained.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-21  Reinforced  Roofing.  R.  E.  MOIST.  Can.  patent 
220.  -.'n^.  -luly  4.  1922.  -The  roofing  consi.sts  of  an  inner 
and  outer  ply  comiiosed  «i  cotton,  wool.  linen,  silk,  oil, 
coal  tar  products,  a.sbestos.  wood  pulp,  rubber  and  asphalt 
between  which  is  a  wire  cloth.  The  inner  surface  is 
smooJi  and  the  outer  surface  is  roudi  dike  sand  paper) 
-A.  P.  -C.  II- 

K-21  Roofing  Shingle  and  Machire  for  Making  Same. 
A.   S.   SPEEi;,  assignor  tn   ROOFIXCi   PATEXTS   CO. 


Can. 
-A.  P 


[la'ellt.s 
-C. 


-'0.7S2.    inc..    -Inh     11.    1!I2 


K-21  Asphalt  Saturating  Machine  for  Roofing  Felt. 
H.  M.  XICHOLLS.  Can.  patent  220.683.  July  11.  1922. 
-Means  are  i)rovided  for  raising  or  lowering  one  end  of 
each  of  the  rolls  immer.sed  in  the  a.sphalt  so  as  to  briiiL' 
the  felt  back  to  its  pi-oper  position  when  it  creeps  to 
either  side  of  the  rolls.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-21  Prepared  Roofing  Shingles,  c.  E.  KAUR  .in,] 
C.  Rl  SSKl,!,.  (an,  palent  22(1. .S77.  July  18.  1922. 
As|.|ialt  impregnated  shingles  which  are  faced  with 
(Continued  on   page  772) 
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A  wage  increase  of  '-i  cents  an  hour  to  all  .uiplovccs  r,- 
ceivinji  less  than  54  cents  an  liour  has  he-n  granted  hy  thr 
Hann.-i  Paper  Corporation  and  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
i)any.  The  advance  has  Ix-en  made  voluntarily  by  the  man 
asxcmcnt  of  the  corporation  in  recognition  of  tile  fact  tliat 
living  costs  have  gone  up  for  the  workers.  800  of  the  1 100 
men  employed  in  the  various  divisions  are  affected  by  tlie 
increase  which  will  mean  a  rise  in  pay  rolls  of  about  -^70. 
000  a  year. 

The  West  Virginia  Pul))  and  Paper  Company  lias  added 
to  its  warehouse  facilities  in  New  York  City  by  the  inir- 
chasc  of  a  six  story  building  at  ()04  to  (ilO  West  'I'liirty 
nintii  Street.  The  building  has  been  the  proinrty  of  .lohn 
S.  Sills  &  Sons,  wholesale  grocers.  It  was  taken  subject 
to  a  mortgage  of  $1.50.000.  The  re))orted  i)riee  was  in  tin 
neighborhood  of  fa.-iO.OOO. 

Kmi)loyces  in  the  jiajx-r  box  f.ictories  in  .New  \ ovL  City 
and  vicinity  are  being  rapidly  recruited  in  a  drive.  n<etitly 
liegun.  to  build  the  Paper  Box  .Makers'  Union  into  a  power 
ful  organization.  Henry  Jager.  the  organizer,  reports  tli.it 
organization  mas.s  meetings  are  bringing  a  large  pi  reent 
age  of  Metro))olitan  box  makers  into  the  union  as  ineuihers. 
l''rederiek  Bcrtuch.  paiier  manufacturer  and  importer, 
whose  death  was  rejxirted  in  last  week's  Pulp  and  Paper 
Ma;/a.~in(',  left  an  estate  ap])roximating  $750,000.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  terms  of  his  will,  which  was  filed  for  pro- 
bate at  Riverhead,  L.  I.  last  week,  many  gifts  are  yielded 
for  charity.  A  number  of  New  York  institutions  are  made 
beneficiaries,  among  them  Columbia  University,  which  is 
made  a  bequest  of  $100,000  to  be  used  in  assisting  needy 
.students  to  pursue  courses  of  study  in  any  department  of 
the  university;  Cooper  Union,  endowed  with  $50,000  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  art;  $50,000  to  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  a  similar  sum  to  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Smaller  bequests 
are  made  about  a  dozen  other  charitable  organizations. 
None  of  the  bequests  however,  with  the  exception  of  $10,- 
000  wiiich  is  given  outright  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Hertuch,  who  also  receives  tile  use  of  all  realty  and  personal 
goods,  is  to  lie  paid  until  tlie  widow's  reath.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  will  is  the  bequest  of  the  residue,  after 
all  gift.s  are  made,  to  tile  Bowery  Mission  and  the  Young- 
Men's  Home  as  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  their  bread 
line. 

Work  on  the  eon.struetion  of  .i  fourth  unit  of  the 
Oregon  Pulp  and  Paper  Com])any's  bond  paper  plant  at 
Salem,  Ore.  has  been  started.  If  tlie  company's  jiresent 
jilans  materialize,  the  addition  will  be  in  operation  early 
next  year,  giving  employment  to  75  more  men  and  bring- 
ing tlie  total  ca))acity  of  tlie  mill  up  to  a  daily  production 
of  100  tons  of  paper  about  $.'500,()00  is  being  expended  on 
the  new  unit.  Tiie  Salem  plant,  wiiicli  at  the  jiresent  time 
is  tile  only  iiond  pajier  mill  operating  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
now  employs  300  men.  Besides  a  paper-making  machine 
there  will  be  installed  in  tiie  new  unit  additional  beaters, 
.Jordan,  ail  necessary  stock  ciiests  and  finisliing  room  ma- 
eiiinerj-,  sucli  as  trimmers,  cutters,  rewinders  —  in  fact,  a 
complete  plant  to  make  it  possiiilc  to  iiandle  not  only  the 
new  production,  but  also  to  round  out  the  equipment  ai- 
readj'  installed. 

Comparative  figures  iciating  to  wages  and  tinployment 
in  53  paper  mills  during  .luly,  li-'i'l.  and  July,  1922,  liave 
been   made   available   by   the    Bureau   of   Labor    Statistics, 


United  States  i)e|)artiiient  of  Labor.  These  figures  silow 
that  there  were  1!),480  persons  employed  in  53  jiaper  mills 
in  .iuly,  1921,  increasing  to  22,691  at  work  in  the  same 
factories  in  .July,  1922,  an  increase  of  16.5  per  cent.  The 
jiayrolLs  in  these  mills  amounted  to  .$475,635  in  .luly,  1921. 
increasing  to  $522,726  in  .luly,  1922,  a  gain  of  9.9  per  cent. 
The  William  Mann  Company  of  Philadeliihia  has  ])laced 
on  the  market  a  light  weight,  olosely  formed  sheet  intended 
for  use  as  a  base  in  carbon  manufacturing.  The  new  pro- 
duet  is  the  result  of  laboratory  experimentation  and  mill 
cxjierience  extending  over  a  long  period.  It  is  said  to  real- 
ize the  firm's  ideal  of  an  American  m;vde  product  equal- 
ling or  surpassing  the  im))orted.  It  is  produced  in  rolls 
varying  in  sizes  as  low  as  18  iniciics  and  running  up  to 
large  sizes,  but  with  the  average  in  26-ineli  rolls. 

One  of  the  features  at  tlie  Second  Graphic  Arts  Ex- 
position in  Boston  last  week  was  the  contrast  in  paper- 
making  methods  as  shown  in  exhibits  comprising  the  old 
hand  process  and  tiie  modern  machine  ])roduction.  Tiic 
latter  process  was  interestingly  shown  by  means  of  tiu- 
.\iiurican  Writing  P;i)ier  Company's  baby  I'oiirdrinier  and 
miniature  paper  mill  exiiibit.  This  part  of  tiie  show,  as 
usual,  drew  the  largest  grou]is  visitors.  Leading  New 
bjngland  concerns  in  the  jirinting,  paper  and  allied  in- 
dustries iiad  booths.  A  comjilete  laboratory,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Kiely.  demonstrated  chemical .  piiysical  and  micros- 
copic tests  in  connection  with  paper.  The  International 
Association  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  elected  .John  .1. 
Diviny  president  for  tiie  ensuing  for  the  year.  Mr.  Diviny 
is  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  in 
Washington.  Unanimous  endorsement  of  a  plan  to  erect  a 
permanent  graphic  arts  building  on  the  grounds  of  the 
1926  sesquicentennial  exposition  at  Phiiadei])hia  was  given 
at  the  opening  session  of  tlie  convention. 

The  New  York  Times  Company  has  sold  its  paper 
manufacturing  plant,  the  Tidewater  Paper  Mill  located  at 
Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  to  a  syndicate  composed  of 
Perkins-Goodwin  Company  and  Acer  Paper  Sales  Com- 
pany. Inc. 

A  banner  representation  from  the  paper  and  pulp  section 
marked  the  Eleventh  Annual  Safety  Congress  of  the  Nation- 
al Safety  Council  which  convened  at  Detroit  last  week. 
Men  in  the  industry  identified  witli  safety  work  in  tiie  mills 
took  a  prominent  part  in  tlic  discussions,  contributing  pajicrs 
on  many  phases  of  the  safety  proiiiem.  Tiie  meetings  were 
tile  most  largely  attended  since  tiie  organization  of  the 
safety  council  in  1913.  The  Technical  Association  of  the 
])ulp  and  paper  industry,  through  its  president,  George  E. 
Williamson,  has  been  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  Council 
in  the  preparation  of  a  safety  code  for  pulp  and  ))aper 
mills.  The  Engineering  .Standards  Committee  will  also 
participate  in  the  compilation  of  this  code.  It  will  a])ply 
to  the  inherent  hazards  peculiar  to  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
The  requirements  applying  to  steam  and  electrical  {ilants. 
machine  shops,  power  transmission,  etc..  are  dealt  in  special 
codes  for  each  subject. 

David  I.  Luke,  resident  of  the  West  X'irginia  Pul|)  and 
Paper  Company,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  tlie  bank  of  America,  New  York. 

The  Montreal  Paper  Cluii  will  resume  its  meetings  in 
September. 

Frank  Thorn,  sales  manager  of  Price  Bros.,  is  spend- 
ing a  brief  vacation  ni  Toronto  with  his  wife  and  family. 
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British  Trade  New^s 

(From  Our   Loiuloii   Coi'i-cspondeiit ) 

August  21,  1922 

Trihutcs  from  all  parts  of  the  >>-1o1k'  roaelu-d  Lomlon 
coinmciitinj;-  on  tlic  i>-n'al  ucnius  and  influence  of  Lord 
Xortlii'liffe,  who  was  buried  at  Kinchley,  after  an  im- 
pressive funeral  service  held  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  Thursday,  August  17.  The  large  audience  in  the 
Abbey  included  many  pulp  and  i)aper  men.  The  Im- 
perial Paper  Mills  was  represented  by  ilr.  Stanley 
Cousins,  Mr.  C.  L.  Stevens,  two  of  the  Directors,  in 
addition  to  other  minor  officials;  Sir  Mayson  Becton, 
and  Lieut  Col  Vincent  Jones  represented  the  Directors 
of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.  and  the 
Dii-ectors  of  the  Times  I'ublishing  Co.,  Ltd.  in  attend- 
ance were  Mr.  eJohn  Walter  (chairman),  Sir  Campbell 
Stuart  (deputy  chairman),  Mr.  G.  Brumwell,  Mr.  W. 
Lintz  Smith,  Mr.  11.  Wickham  Steed,  and  JMr.  Hubert 
Walter. 

Ijord  Nortlu'liffe,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  bi'other  (Lord  Kotliernu're)  founded  the 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.  in  IDO"). 
The  company  now  own  3,400  square  miles  in  New- 
foundland, with  water  power,  railwax',  etc.  The  Im- 
perial Paper  Mills,  at  Gravesend,  (England),  also 
tiears  his  name  as  a  pioneer.  They  are  today  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  mills  in  England. 
Plinters  Dispute  Over 

The  print.ers  dispute  i.s  over.  If  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietors had  agreed  to  Lord  Northcliff's  views  there 
would  have  been  no  dispute.  He  was  against  it — and 
against  cutting  wages  down.  And  he  told  the  other 
newspaper  owners  his  position.  However,  they  insist- 
ed on  the  "cut"'  and  the  strike  followed.  One  or  two 
newspapers  have  "shut  up  shop,"  as  a  result,  and  the 
sellers  of  newsprint  lost  heavily.  Fortunately  for 
everybod}^  the  crisis  is  now  over  and  business  is  the 
same  as  usual. 

Lord  Northcliffe  believed  in  paying  a  good  wage, 
Init  lie  wanted  good  qualities  in  return  for  it.  He 
adopted  that  policy  in  all  his  undertakings,  with  the 
result  that  he  could  carry  on  many  schemes  at  the 
same  time.  Of  course  his  interest  in  ]nilp  and  paper 
only  extended  to  getting  .supplies  for  the  great  news- 
papei"S  and  other  schemes  he  conti'olled. 
Newfoundland  Supplies 

One  of  the  monuments  to  I  he  memory  of  Lord  North- 
.'■liffe  is  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Newfoundland. 
For  the  past  seven  months,  .Iany,-July,  Newfoundland 
has  exported  to  England  21,971  tons  17  ewts  of  print- 
ing paper.  The  supplies  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1921  were  16,383  1-2  tons,  valued  at  £619.047  (com- 
pared with  £606.037  for  the  last  seven  months.)  Dur- 
ing July  no  less  than  219.610  ewts  were  shipped  to 
England,  the  value  recorder  at  £297,21.5.  Of  course 
most  of  the  paper  goes  to  the  "Daily  Mail,"  "Mirror". 
'Times",  and  other  publications  and  sur])lus  quanti- 
ties are  sold  to  other  outside  iiews]):i])ers. 
Jump  in  Pulp  Imports 

The  total  quantity  of  pulp  received  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  period  Jany.-July  was  414,041 
tons — compared  with  234,563  tons  for  same  months  in 
1921.  The  supplies  in  July  reached  108,791  tons,  an 
increase  of  52,820  tons  over  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  Particulars  of  the  totals  are  made  up  as 
follows: — Bleached  sulphite  9,989  tons  (7.768  tons  for 
the  seven  months  in  1921)  ;  Unbleached  (diw)  123,- 
590   tons    (78,415    tons) ;    Chemical,  wet.    11.946    tons 


(1,070  tons).    Groundwood  (moist)  263,742  tons  (146,- 
683  tons),  Groundwood,  dry,  4,774  tons  (1,227  tons). 

Groundwood  (moist)  was  received  from  the  follow- 
iug  countries: — Canada,  51,390  tons  from  Jany.-July, 
compared  with  43,531  ton.s  for  the  cori-esj)onding 
period  (monthly  supplies  22,314  tons  July  1921  ;  29,- 
539  tons  July  last)  ;  Sweden,  46,412  tons,  compared 
with  1,444  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  (1,000 
tons  July  "21  :  9,744  July  last)  ;  Norway,  156,090  tons, 
comparetl  with  100,456  tons  for  the  cori-esponding 
period  (monthly  sui)plies  11.234  July  l!t21  ;  29,503 
July  1922)  ;  Other  countries  9,850  tons  and  652  tons 
for  1921,  making  a  total  of  263,742  ton.s  for  the  seven 
past  months,  compared  with   146,683  tons  in  1921. 

Bleached  Sulphite  shipments  for  the  7  months  are 
as  follows: — From  Finland  447  tons  (51  tons  1921); 
Sweden,  2,984  tons  (790  tons)  ;  Norway  5,310  tons 
(6,287  tons);  (lermany,  530  tons  (140  tons);  Canada 
718  tons  (500  tons). 

Uid)leached  Chemical  (dry)- —  From  Finland,  24,- 
20!)  tons  (2,148  tons  in  1921);  Sweden,  59,569  tons 
a7,553  tons)  ;  Norway,  30.104  tons  (18.898  tons)  ;  Ger- 
nuiny,  1,176  tons  (4,544  Ions),  Canada  8,532  tons 
(5,272  tons). 

Pulp  jirices  are  (pioted  as  follows  loda,\'  in  Loudon: 
—Bleached  sulphite  (No.  1.)  £1S  1-2;  Easy  bleaching, 
(No.  1.)  £12  1-4;  sul|)hite  newsprint  (.strong)  £11  1-2; 
Unbleached  soda  £11  1-2;  Soda  Kraft  £11  1-2  £11  -3-4 
Groundwood  (wet)  £4  to  =£4  1-4  for  pronq)t  delivery, 
unwrapped  groundwood,  dry,  pi-ompt  £7.  17s. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Scandinavians  that  grountlwood 
])rices  are  advancing.  The  prices  quoted  b.y  mc  pre- 
vail in  London  today  and  bu.vers  will  not  pay  more. 
One  papennaker  .said  there  was  plenty  of  groundwood 
if  the  mills  wanted  it. 

Paper  Imports  and  Exports 

Supplies  ol'  ui-wspi-iiif  and  printing  ]ia])crs  of  high 
grades  made  in  British  mills  for  the  Australian  mar- 
ket have  doubled. 

Taking  the  imports  of  foreign  paper  and  the  exports 
of  British  paper,  boards,  etc.  the  figures  at  a  glance 
are :  — 

1922  1921 

Seven  months     Seven  mouths 
Exports,— cw.ts.  1.096,298  847.223 

Imports— ewts.  5.641,041         3,249,022 

The  sup|)lies  of  lUMVsprint  from  Canada  are  on  the 
increase,  but  in  the  case  of  packings  and  wrappings 
the  su])j)lies  have  gone  u])  to  26,55  3-4  tons  for  1922 — 
528  tons  in  1921. 

The  exports  of  the  P>riti-h  mills  have  increased  in 
packings  and  wrappings,  newsprint  and  fine  printings, 
writing  paper,  tissues,  wallpapers. 

Canada  is  buying  more  fine  printings  from  the  Brit- 
ish mills  than  heretofore. 


BETTER  PAPER  IS  BETTER 

"Ifs  all  we  can  afford,"  said  the  advertiser.  "We've 
put  the  money  into  the  quality  of  'he  goods.  The  price 
margin  is  small.  We  had  to  pay  more  than  we  meant 
to  pay  for  the  advertising  copy  and  the  cuts.  We  will 
have  to  save  on  tlie  paper." 

"Well,  ju.st  for  an  argumen*,"'  said  the  printer,  "pick 
a  thousand'names  from  your  list,  and  .send  the  circular 
on  the  cheap  i)aper.  Pick  another  thousand  and  send 
it  to  them  on  this  better  pa]ier.  Then  keep  tabs  on  the 
results. ' ' 

Fair  enough.  So  ordered.  The  be'ter  paper  brought 
in  half  again  as  much— yes  sir,  over  one  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  the  cheap. 


/  (1 
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cTUsIiod  slate,  etc..  may  vary  in  tint  accordin.u'  Id  llic 
angle  from  wliidi  tlicy  arc  viewed.  Aci-drdini;'  td  the 
invention,  one  end  of  the  sliin<;le  is  no'clicil  (ir  niai-ki'<l 
in  sueli  a  wa.v  tliat  tiiey  can  all  he  laid  in  the  same  rehi^ 
live  positions  in  which  tliey  are  cnt  fi'om  the  sheet  in 
their  manufacture,  tlius  preventin";'  Mie  mettled  appear- 
ance.    -A.  P.  -('. 

K-23  Machine  for  Marbling  Paper.  Al.  HIIEIXAUEK. 

(\in.  |)atent  •_'•_'(). (ISS.  .luly  11.  1!)22.  The  size  whieii 
carries  the  color  is  caused  to  move  at  a  speed  approxi- 
mately equal  to  tiiat  of  tlie  pajier  acr().ss  the  whole  wid/h 
of  tlu'  latter,  whieli  <^ives  as  even  a  marhlinii'  iicai-  the 
ed.ues  (if  tlic  shec'  as  in  1  he  center.     -A.  1'.  -t*. 

K-23  Apparatus  for  Cleaning  Coating  or  Glueing 
Machines.  W.  A.  WEKillTMAN  and  C.  II.  NMTSCll. 
as.siunors  to  STOKES  &  SMITH  CO.  Can.  patent  '-'■-M.- 
7{)3,  Aug.  1,  1922.  To  clean  the  coating  oi-  glue  apply 
ing  rollers,  the  pan  containing  the  coating  composition 
or  glue  is  lowei'cd  and  drawn  away  fr<nn  the  roller  and 
a  pan  containing  cleaning  fluid  is  moved  U))  in  its  place. 
The  machine  is  'hen  opei-ated.  carrying  the  eleaninu' 
fluid  over  the  parts  to  he  cleaned.     -A'.  P.  -('. 

L.  -Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-4  Paper  Walled  Can.  .1.  K.  IIAHIIECK.  assignor 
to  A.MEinCAX  CAN  CO.  Can.  patent  21,S,0(ih.  April 
20,  1!)22.     -A.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Sheet  Feeding  Mechanism  for  Box  Making  Ma- 
chines.    (;.   W.  SWIFT.  C.iu.   patent  219.740.  .lurie  20, 
1922.     -A.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Paper  Pail.  J.  II.  UI'CllES.  Can.  jiatcut  220.02:1. 
June  27.  lf)22.     -A.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Paper  Box  Blank.  W  K.  LLXDFOKS.  Can.  patent 
220,244.  .luiie  27.  1922.     -.\.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Paper  Box  iViachnie.  S.  COOPEK.  Can.  jiafent 
220,3:31,  .luly  4,  1922.     -A.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Machine  for  Making  Reinforced  Sanitary  Cups. 
P.  T.  PETTS,  as.signor  to  VORTEX  MAXIFACTUK- 
IXG  CO.  Can.  patents  221,170  and  221.171.  -lulv  18, 
1922.    -A.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Folding  Box.  W.  NESS.  U.  S.  A.  patent  l.:J4(i. 
8:!9.  Julv  20,  1920;  Can.  patent  221.;!19.  -liilv  2."> 
1922.     -A.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Composition  for  Coating  Paper  Containers.  U.  S. 
A.  Patent  1,  414,  256,  F.  COATES,  assignor  to  FED- 
ERAL PRODUCTS  CO.,  April  25,  1922.  One  pait  d,' 
gelatin  is  soaked  for  two  lioni's  at  room  temi)erature  in 
two  parts  of  water,  the  mixture  is  heated  to  120°,  ami  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  glucose  and  half  a  part  of  gly- 
cerin added.  To  this  is  slowly  added  a  previousl.v  pi-e- 
pared  mixture  of  2  parts  of  water,  1.5  parts  of  glucose. 
0.5  part  of  glycerin,  and  oiu'  part  of  acetone.  The  re 
sultant  mixture  (at  a  temperature  of  110°  F.  is  a])plieil 
in  any  desired  numner.  The  resultant  compound  dries 
very  slowly,  has  practically  no  tendency  to  sour,  makes 
a  highly  efficient  preservative  and  possesses  an  elastic- 
itj'  whieli  makes  it  specially  suitable  for  eoatini:'  paiJio- 
cans,  etc.   -.\.  P.   -C. 

L-4  Waterproof  Fibrous  Tubes.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  1. 
396,  021.  F.  A.  UrRXIXCllA.M  et  al..  Nov.  8,  1921.  Fi- 
brous materials,  such  as  paper  tubes,  are  impregnated 
with  molten  snlphnr.  which  is  allowed  to  cool  and  crys- 
tallise on  the  fiber.  The  material  is  then  further  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  a  phenol  condensation  pi'oduct. 
which,  aftei-  evapoi-ation  of  tlu'  solvent,  is  pdl\niei-i/ed 
by  heat     -A.  P.    -C. 

L-4  Method  of  Mak'np-  Patier   Containers.     I '   "<    ^ 
Patent  1.  413.  759.  A.  MOORE,  j.ssi-uor    f..    CLARKF 
:MOORE-CORPORATTOX.  April  25.  1922.  -A.  P.   -C. 


L-4  Paper  Box  for  Holding  Tobacco  ,Etc.     ('.  S.  A. 

Patent  1,  -106,  707,  F.  .1.  WIESJIAXX.  assignor  to  WEIS 
FIP.EK  COXTAIXEK  CORP..  Feli.  14.  1922.     A.  P.    -C. 

L-6  Machine  for  Molding  and  Drying  Pulp  Articles. 
E.  \".  RIVERS,  assignor  to  K.  IIAUXEV.  Can.  patent 
21S. 1)8(1.     -A.  P.  -C. 

L-6  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Pulp  Articles.  E.  V.  Rl\'EIiS,  assignor  to  R.  HARVEY. 
Can.patods  218,981  and  218,982,  May  23,  1922.  The 
appara'ns  consists  of  a  lioUow  mold  structure  provided 
with  hollow  sitle  walls  havin;^  perforated  inner  ])lates 
and  im|)erforate  miter  plates.  Means  are  provided  tor 
interniittentl.N'  introducing  pressure  fluid  on  each  side 
of  the  walls  of  the  hollow  mold  section.  When  the  article 
is  df  suitable  thickness  the  iiidld  is  dpeiied  up  to  with- 
draw it.     -A.  P.  -C. 

L-7  Machine  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  Twine.  P. 
i;.  IIOAI).  Can.  patent  2bS.,S|lO,  -Inne  20.  1922.  The 
patent  eoxers  a  maeliine  which  takes  llie  pajier  fi-diii  the 
roll  and  .slits,  waterjiroofs,  crimps,  twists,  and  spddls  il 
into  finished  twine,  without  any  handling.     -A.  P.  -C. 

L-7  Paper  Pulp  Strip  Producing  Machine.  U.  S.  A. 
Patent  1,  411,  0:iO,  C.  ISSEX.AIAXX.  March  28,  1922. 
The  strips  of  paper  (for  spinning)  are  reeled  np  di- 
rectly from  a  moving  surface  of  the  paper  machine,  e.g., 
from  the  strip  distributing  cylinder  or  from  the  felt 
aprtni  or  from  an  intermediate  carrier  roll,  Avhich  eon- 
tacts  with  the  moving  surface  of  the  machine  and  also 
with  the  spool.  The  rotation  of  the  spool  or  reel  is  oh- 
taiiied  by  direct  contact  with  the  strip  carrier  oF  the 
jiaper  macdiine.    -A.  P.   -C. 

L-7  Thread  Paper.  Kunstoffe,  x.  86-89,  (1920  i  :  Chem. 
Abs.,  XV,  3395,  (Oct.  10.  1921  ).  Some  33  uses  are  given 
for  ]iaper  which  is  reinforced  hy  the  use  of  threads  or 
wire.    -A.  P.    -C. 

L-0  Paper  Tape  and  Process  of  Making  It.  V.  S.  A. 
Patent  1,  410,  745,  P..  W.  GATES  March  28,  1922.  The 
edges  of  a  flat  strip  of  paper  of  suitable  quality  are 
rolled  repeatedly  up(ui  themselves  inward  and  hack- 
ward,  thus  narrowin<;'  the  strip  to  a  fraction  of  its  orig- 
inal width.  The  narroweil  tape  witli  rolled  edges  is  then 
crushed  while  under  leiisicni  and  finallv  snbieeted  to  n 
very  high  pressure,  the  imIiics  heinu-  restrain(»d  to  pre- 
^•ent  them  from  snreadiim'.   -A.  P.     C. 

L-0  Windnw-^RrTelo^e  Mnl^ine-  Ma'-h^itp  P.  S  Pat- 
ent 1.  411.  :'.6n.  C.  M.  MEI'NER    Anril  4.  19-^'>.  -^  P,  -C. 

L-0  Corrup-atfid  Paner  Tiihine-.  V  S  Patent  1  412. 
01,s,  E.  KELLER.  Ap'il  4.  1922.  -A.  P.    -C. 

M.  —  General  Equipment 

M-4  Cotton  Rone  Drives  J  M.  ALISOX,  Wm  Ken\on 
><L-  S(ms.  Patter  Ind.  i.ii  1.537.  15:39,  (Feb.  192''L  \  dis- 
cussion of  the  mei'its  of  cotton'  ropes  as  comnare<l  with 
matiila  ropes,  of  the  advaiita'jes  of  three-straml  ovei- 
four-strand  ropes,  of  the  advisabilitv  of  nsinc  an'rubic 
(not  curved)  <>'i'Ooves  and  of  pidishino-  the  grooves. -A. 
P.    -('. 

M-P  M-V  Electrical  DfivelopTnePt  for  the  Puln  and 
PanerMill.  R.  W.  LEEPER.  H  S.  Tavlov  Ltd..  IXFont- 
rea1.  Puln  and  Paper,  vx.  245-248  (M>iv,di  30.  19221  : 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  Xo.  16.  28-32.  f  Anvil  20.  1922)  : 
Paper  Mill.  xlv.  Xo.  14,  105  ff.,  (Anril  15.  1922L  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  paper  mill  and  of 
the  advantages  of  motor  drive.  Selection  of  the  iiroper 
kind  of  motor  is  important  ^ind  a  eai-eful  aiudvsis  of  the 
load  condilions  must  lie  made  hefoic  the  motor  is 
cho.seii  for  the  w<n'k.  The  lightinii-  of  the  |)ai)er  mill  is 
also  discussed  and  its  importance  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  employees  and  rate  of  production  is  explained.    -l.(i. 
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M-9   The   Steel   Bell    Conveyor   in   the   Pulp 
lAliKY  CAHl.SON.     PaptM-  Ind.,  in,  U>^i^  13SI). 
riu-  aiitlior  cli?s(Til)<>s  a  steel  belt 


Mill. 


/oiivcyor  iiKuu' 
>,,"tlie  Sandvik  Steel  Works,  in  Sweden,  and  deseribes 
it's  appliealion    in   Swedish    pulp   mills,  sliownitr   lis   ad- 

' '  M-12  Fhie  Gas  Te«tei-s.  K.  o,  11.  BIXDHU.  Chem. 
Ztg  \lvi  14»ir)l,  (1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  i:i40,  (May 
10.  i:»22  .  Deseriptions,  with  euts,  of  (1)  Seiiuniaeher  s 
■Oekonuineter'".  an  apparatus  in  wliieh  tlie  t;as  is 
weighed  and  the  rhanjre  in  speeifie  "ravity  due  to  vary, 
ill!.;- amounts  of  earbon  dioxide  is  recorded  on  a  chart  as 
';rO.:  (2)  Mailiaek's  •'Duplex-Mono",  by  means  of 
wliieli  l)Otli  tiie  Inirned  and  unburned  constituents  of 
the  ii-as  are  determined  alternately,  the  first  by  direct 
absorption  and  the  second  by  absorption  after  burning 
in  a  carbon  monoxide  furnace  lieated  electrically;  (3) 
the  "rnion  gas  tester"",  whicli  depends  on  the  relative 
friction  resistance  of  tlic  jias  and  air  when  i)assed 
through  a  narrow  tube. -A.  P.    -*". 

N.  —  Power  Ge.nerating  and  Equipment 
N-4  The  Electric  Steam  Generator.  HORACE  DREV- 
EK  and  FRANK  llODSOX.  Electric  Kurnace  Construc- 
tion Cii.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  15,  249-255,  (A|)ril 
i:j,  1922)  ;  Paper,  xxx,  Xo.  7,  73-81,  (April  19,  1922).  A 
description  of  the  principle  of  the  water  resistance  type 
of  electric  steam  generator  and  of  the  equipment  de- 
veloped by  F.  T.  Kaelin,  Montreal,  Canada  ;  together 
with  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  apparatus  and  of 
its  field  of  application.  (See  KAELIN  —  Generation  of 
Steam  by  Electricity.  This  Journal  xx,  549,  -lune  29. 
1922.  >    -A.  P.     C. 

N-4  Heat  Economy  at  Peak  Loads.  DE  GRAHL.  Z. 
angev/.  Chem.,  xxxv,  105-107,  (1922)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi. 
1S23,  (June  10,  1922).  Special  mention  is  made  of  the 
use  of  steam  accumulators  in  the  form  of  large  tanks 
filled  with  hot  water.  These  tanks  are  so  arranged  with 
reducing  and  controlling  valves  that  they  absorb  heat 
with  an  increase  in  pressure  during  periods  of  low  steam 
consumption,  returning  it  to  the  low  pressure  mains  as 
flash  steam  during  periods  of  heavy  demand  for  low 
pressure  steam.  Curves  showing  the  application  of  the 
sj'stem  to  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  are  given.  -A.  P.  -C. 

N-4  Electric  Steam  Boiler.  N.  R.  FORSSBLAD.  Can. 
Patent  220,013,  June  27,  1922.  The  electrodes  are  in- 
troduced through  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  instead  of  Ihs 
top  as  usual.  Better  efficiency  is  claimed  due  to  better 
circulation  of  the  water,  less  agitation,  and  conse- 
quently dryer  steam.   -A.  P.   -C. 

N-6  Electric  Steam  Boilers  in  the  Paper  Industry.  J, 
Jl.  DE  PORTEMONT.  Papier,  xxv,  165-167,  (April 
1922).  Brief  discussion  of  the  merit.s  of  electric  steam 
boilers,  with  a  description  of  the  l^ergeon-Fredet  boil- 
er. (See  G.  A.  ilAILLET,  this  journal,  xix.  1175.  11!)7. 
Nov.  17  and  24,  1921.)    -A.  P.   -C. 

N-6  N-7  N-9  The  Power  Plant  of  the  Paper  Industry. 
A.  G.  DARLING  and  II.  W.  ROGERS.  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiv.  No.  15,  179-183.  *  April  13.  1922  i  :  Paper  M'll,  xlv. 
No.  14,  60  J,  1,  n,  (April  15,  1922)  :  Paper,  xxx.  No.  17. 
20-24,  (April  19,  1922):  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  S7-90,  (April 
1922).  An  anal.v.sis  of  the  heat  and  power  demands  in  a 
I)ulp  or  paper  mill  and  of  the  various  methods  which 
can  lie  employed  to  balance  the  two  requirements  .so  as 
to  (>l)tain  maximum  effii-iency  and  lowest  cost.  -A.  P.  -C. 
N-7  Rack  Cleaning  Device  for  Head  Races.  T.  w 
JONES.  Can.  Patent  218,800,  May  23,  1922.  A  car 
mounted  on  a  track  runs  along  the  top  of  the  dam.  It 
carries  a  rake  mounted  to  reciprocate  up  and  down  over 
the  grating.  On  the  upward  movement  it  gathers  debris 


from  the  grating  and  .Inmi.s  il  mlo  a  canal  which 
lies  between  the  track  and  llie  npslream  side  u\  the 
dam,  a  current  of  water  flowing  through  the  canal 
currvmg  away  the  rubbish.    -A.  P.  -C        ,    ^     ^       , 

M-7  Klimination  of  Waste  m  the  Paper  Industry  due 
to  Poor  Lighting.  ll.T.  Sl'AlLLNG  and  U.A.  I'ALMER, 
General  Electric  Co.  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  61-64,  (April  1922). 
A  discussion  of  the  importance  of  proper  lighting  m  the 
paper  null  mcicasing  erficiency  and  cutting  down  cost 
of  i)roduction.    -A.  P.    -C. 

lN-<  Hydro-Electric  Development  as  Applied  to  the 
Pulp  and  i-aper  Industry.  W.  I..  liARHOWS,  11,  S.  Tay- 
lor Ltd.,  Montreal.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  1  <o-l  it)  (March 
9,  1922)  :  Paper,  xxx.  No.  2.  <-;>,  (March  15,  19:^2).  A 
d'ls.-nssion  ol  the  problems  arising  m  the  installation  of 
a  power  development  to  supply  euiier  an  existing  plant 
or  one  that  is  to  be  built,  showing  how  the  demands  on 
such  a  plant  are  very  cucii  different  from  those  on  al- 
most all  other  power  stations.   -A.  P.   -C. 

(^.  —  Planning  and  Construction 
Q-0   Use  01  Creosoted  Vvood  block  Floors  in  Pulp  and 
Paper  Ividls.  LAMHKRI  T.  KUICSON,  Jennison- Wright 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.   Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  182,  (March  9, 
1922).    The  chief  advantages  of  creosoted    wood  block 
■floors  are:     impervious    to  acid    solutions,    can    be  in- 
stalled with  waterproof  bituminous  binders  forming  a 
waterproof  surface,  stand  up  under  the  heaviest    and 
most  severe  conditions  of  trucking,  afford  comfortable 
footing,  non-conductors  of  lieat,    are    easily    repaired. 
They  should  be  designed  and  installed  by  those  who  are 
exi)ert  in  that  line;  hut  the  ordinary  workmen  around 
l)]ants  can  be  easily  instructed  sufficiently  for  the  gen- 
eral run  of  maintenance.    -A.  P.    -C. 
R.  —  General 
R-4  Sales  Mthods  in  the  Paper  Industry.   HARRY  R. 
WELL^IAN    Paper,  xxx.  No.  9.  7-10.  (Alay  3.  1922).  -A 
discussion  of  i)reseiit  methods  of    distribution    in_  the 
jiaper  industry,  which  are  shown  to  be  archaic,  with  a 
plea  for  much-needed  reforms  in  this  field.   -A.  P.   -C. 

R-4  The  Salesman  as  an  Evangel  for  Good  Business. 
LAURENCE  II.  SLOAN.  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  14.  65-66, 
80.  (April  15,  1922);  Paper,  xxx.  No.  7,  68-70.  (April 
19.  1922:  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  76-78,  (April  1922).  A  discus- 
sion of  the  imijortance  for  salesmen  to  study  general 
business  conditions,  more  particularly  as  a  means  of 
inspiring  confidence  in  those  with  whom  the.v  deal  and 
thus  olitaining  morf  liusiness.   -A.  P.   -C. 

R-5  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  in  Finland.  Paper, 
XXX,  No.  8.  11-12,  (April  26,  1922 j.  Brief  review  of  the 
liisfory  and  present  status  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
trv  in  Finland.    -A.  P.  -C. 

'R-5  Paper  at  its  Lowest  Level.  R.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Paper,  xxix.  No.  25,  9-10,  (Feb.  22,  1922).  An  analysis 
of  conditions  in  the  paper  market  and  printing  indus- 
try.. -A.  P.    -C. 

R-12  Power  Costs  in  Paper  Mill  Accounting.  B.  C. 
GAl'SE.  Paper,  xxix,  No.  26.  7-S,  (March  1,  1922).  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the 
correct  power  cost  for  inclusion  in  the  detail  cost  of 
minufacturing.   -A.  P.    -C. 

R-0  Fundamental  Chemistry  in  Paper  Making.  J.L.A. 
MarDONALl).  1).  s.  O..  D.  Ss.  Paper,  xxix.  12-18.  (Oct. 
19,  1921):  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1067-1069,  (Oct.  20, 
1921),  1120.  (Nov.  3,  1921) ;  Paper  Industry,  iii,  1112- 
1116,  (Nov.  1921).  A  discussion  of  fund;iiiiental  chem- 
ical research  in  the  paper  industry,  taking  as  examples 
the  importance  of  the  constitution  of  cellulose  in  the 
cooking  processes,  and  the  importance  of  the  mech- 
anism of  sizing  and  of  the  hvdralion  of  i)iilp  in  the  beat- 
er.  -A.  P.   -C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 


Montreal.  September  5. —  "Never  i)ro|)liesy  unless  you 
know"  is  adviee  often  n;iven  tliose  who  are  inclined  to 
venture  on  the  danoerous  ground  of  prediction.  It  looks 
however,  as  if  the  propliets  who  foretold  of  a  revival  in 
tin-  pulp  and  pa))er  inilustry  durinc;  the  remainder  of  the 
vear  are  on  the  rinth  side.  In  almost  every  section  then- 
are  .signs  of  not  only  L-irger  husinrss  hut  oi  an  iii)ward  turn 
in  prices.  In  some  directions  the  cost  of  r.iw  materials  h.is 
advanced,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  on  this  accoimt  we 
may  witness  stiffer  values.  It  is  significant  that  one  mill, 
making  hook  and  other  papers,  has  intimated  that  prices  are 
suhject  to  change  without  notice.  .lohbers  have  lately 
ordered  on  a  more  generous  scale,  with  the  result  that  the 
mills  are  well  booked  up. 

The  general  trade  i)Osition  has  considerably  improved. 
The  settlement  of  the  coal  troubles  in  Canada  and  the 
better  situation  in  the  States  make  for  a  brighter  outlook. 
For  a  large  amount  of  work  of  all  descriptions  is  coming 
forward,  and  at  the  moment  the  supply  of  labour  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  certainly  as  far  as  the  Province  of 
Quebec  is  concerned. 

The  printing  trade  of  Montreal,  which  has  been  in  a  very 
dull  condition,  Is  looking  up,  although  there  is  still  eomjilaint 
of  under  cutting  of  prices. 

The  efforts  of  certain  American  Publi.shers  to  curtail 
the  use  of  newsprint  continue.  The  Canadian  mills  are 
naturally  anxious  to  keep  production  somewhere  near 
capacity,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  price 
policy  will  be  based  on  this  principle.  Although  the 
lumber  companies  will  mainly  benefit  from  the  decision  of 
the  Qirehec  Government  to  maintain  the  .stumpage  rates 
now  in  operation,  pulp  and  paper  com])anics  will  also  share 
in  the  lower  scale  of  rates.  The  Provincial  Government 
has  always  recognised  the  importance  of  industries  de- 
pendent upon  the  Province's  forest  resources,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Government  is  an  additional  instance  of  the 
progressive  policy  which  has  characterised  the  Govern- 
ment for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  forests.  The 
decision  means  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  lumber  and  pulp  and  ])a|)er  industries. 

It  is  understood  th.-it  most  of  the  news])ritit  uiills  have 
ample  stock  of  coal,  coutr.-icts  having  been  ht  (|iiiti  early 
in  the  year. 

Business  in  writings,  hooks,  .-iiid  lidnds  is  fairly  gooil ;  the 
mills  report  the  receilit  of  very  substantial  orders,  lioards 
ahso  continue  in  strong  demand  —  .a  |)retty  good  indication 
of  a  free  movement  in  general  trade.  Roofing  felts  are 
being  well  bought  at  the  recent  .advance  of  ■$.'>  per  ton.  The 
rise  was  largely  due  to  thi-  stronger  rag  market,  where 
white  cuttings  are  very  firm  and  in  good  recpicst.  Waste 
papers,  too,  command  a  ready  sale. 

The  pulp  market  shows  an  all  round  improvement.  The 
exports  are  increasing  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate,  and  there 
are  signs  of  higher  v.alues.  The  mills  are  working  more 
nearly  U])  to  capacity  —  in  some  inst.mces  the  out))ut  is  U)) 
to  capacity.  The  call  for  hleaclied  suli)hite  is  excellent; 
unbleached  is  also  in  better  dem.-ind ;  and  groundwood  is 
moving  at  a  greater  rate,  althougli  the  jirice  could  be  better. 
The  prospect  are  good  —  to  quote  tlu'  words  of  one  of  the 
best    known    men    in    the    pidp    business.      "I    look    for    a 


satisfactory    traili 
vear.s." 


in    pulp    .111(1    paper    for    the    next    twti 
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Kraft  mills  are  fairly  busy,  although  johliers  rrjiort 
business  rather  quiet,  with  f.iirly  large  stocks  on  h.ind.  A 
fair  business  is  being  diuir  in  the  west  and  Ontario  <on- 
sumers  are  buying  lightly.  M.  I',  kr.-ift  is  (pioti'd  .-it  ^H. 
.ind  M.  (i.  at  i^S.l.'J  f.o.h.  mill. 

New  j)riees  for  board  went  into  effect  this  uiik  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  ten  per  cent  increase  announied  by  the 
mills  last  week.  The  new  price  schedule  includes  the 
following  quotations:  chipped  and  straw  board,  .f.'i.^.OO. 
white  vat  lined,  .$71.50:  filled  wood  board,  $82. .'50:  folding 
wood  board,  .t!).3..50;  white  i)atent  coated  grey  back,  $110; 
white  patent  coated  manila  back,  $121.  The  mills  are  in 
active  operation  and  the  improved  condition  of  the  pai>er 
box  industry  is  responsible  for  a  good  demand  for  board. 

The  book  paper  market  is  inclined  to  strengthen  some- 
what. Very  little  is  being  imported  owing  to  the  high 
prices  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  the  Canadicn  market 
will  eliminate  the  two  cent  drop  that  went  into  effect  a 
week  ago.  Canadian  mills  are  busy  for  the  most  part  and 
mills  manufacturing  for  the  publishers  are  running  to  full 
capacity. 

The  demand  for  new  cotton  cuttings  continues  very 
strong  and  most  lines  of  rag  and  paper  stocks,  and  ropes 
and  bagging  are  fairly  active.  There  are  no  changes  in 
prices  this  week. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

According  to  reports  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  other  sources,  the  statistical  position  of  the 
pulp  and  pajjcr  industry  is  steadily  improving.  In  fact, 
the  whole  situation  is  showing  very  satisfactory  strength. 
When  one  considers  the  fact  that  "dog  days"  are  only 
just  past,  and  that  the  trade  of  Europe  is  only  very  slowly 
recuperating  there  is  every  reason  for  encouragement  in 
the  situation  on  this  continent. 

With  the  exception  of  one  item  of  specialities  in  small 
volume,  every  branch  of  the  i)ai)er  trade  shows  that  shi))- 
ments  exceeded  production  in  .July  and  stocks  of  pulp  in  all 
grades  of  wood  pulj),  except  in  bleached  sul})liite,  were 
less  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

It  is  significant  of  the  better  feeling  and  firmer  tone  of 
the  market  that  prices  on  book  papers  have  been  witli- 
dr.iwn  by  some  mills,  and  better.priccs  are  being  heard  of. 


HOW  POOR  ARE  WE? 


With  everybody  going  ahmil  in  old  clothes  talking 
poverty,  we  seem  nevei'tlieless  to  have  had  .some  good 
times  ill  the  year  just  expired.  The  taxes  iiuliea'e  IliMt 
ill  ]!)21  the  people  of  tlu;  T'liited  States  sjieiit : 

For  eandy  and  chewing  gmn .$    7r)(),()0(),0(l() 

For  soda  water  and  confections   S;U, ()()(),()()() 

For  perfinner.N',  jewelery,  silk  .stockings 

and  ar-lieles  of  peisoi'ial  adornment      il.'.l), 1)011, 1)1)0 

For    tobacco 1,1.')1,000,()()0 

For    jimuseirients 897,000,000 

Total    about $4,i')91, 000,000 


Sc|.t.-iiih.-r  7(li.   \9TI 
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SOLE  AGENTS   IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FOR 


Finnish  Cellulose  Association 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
AND 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union 

Helsingfors,   Finland 


C'iiiiiKliaii  exports  of  |)iil|i  iiiitl  |)<i|)fr  in  .liil\  sluiwcil 
a  (Ici'liiie  l'i-(iiii  tlic  pri-vioiis  iiinntirs  figures,  I  he  total 
\aliic  of  the  exports  liciiif:;  $1),7:!S,2')2  i-oinparcd  wi'li 
$l(),."):{4,S7(i  in  .Imic.  Exports  in  .Inly  of  tills  year, 
iiowc'ver,  were  gi'eater  than  in  July  li'l'l  when  the  value 
was  $8,t)GU,;j5(). 

The  figures  for  the  months  of  -July  1!I22  an<l  IDlil 
were  as  follows : 

July,  lit21  .Inly,  1922 


Paper: 

C'wts 

Value 

Cwts 

Value 

i\'(nVSplillt 

I.Uli,:!(i2 

$.->..';:!9.G2:! 

1,540,081 

*5,453,S45 

liixik 

1 ,242 

14,9S(i 

6,177 

42,789 

Other  [lapei-  and 

MiMmifai-lures 

241, .'546 

541,841 

Total 

$0,796,155 

$6,038,47") 

'ulp: 

Sulphate  (Kraft) 

108,9(j0 

$    :»0,06S 

257,743 

$    778,948 

Sulphite    Bleaohoi 

1U5,29 

515,280 

266,2:{S 

1,012,774 

irnbleach.'. 

221,916 

990,807 

493,589 

1,213,700 

M.'.haiiical 

408,975 

974,246 

5;(7,45:! 

694,355 

Total 


845,150     $2,870,401      1,555,023     $3,699,' 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  wood  pul])  ex- 
ported in  July  1922  was  almost  double  of  the  (juaiititj- 
in  July  1921,  but  owing  to  lower  prices  the  value  did 
not  increase  in  proportion. 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  these  exports 
in  July  1922  were: 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

Ignited  States       $5,242,723         $2,794,497         $8,037,220 
I'uited  Kingdom        193.502  460,914  654,416 

All   others  602,250  444,366  1,046,616 


$6,038,475         $3,699,777         $9,738,252 

Exjiorts  of  pulp  wood  in  July  were  90,965  cords  valued 
at  $946,946  compared  with  75,897  cords  in  June  valued 
a^  $815,1.55. 

For  the  first  four  mouths  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
there  is  a  considerable  inerea.se  in  the  value  of  pulp  and 
paper  exports  over  the  correspondino:  period  of  1921  : 
the  total  value  for  1922  bein<r  $:^5.286,817  eonipared 
with  .$:?0,331,24y  iu  1921. 

l)<'tai!s  are  as  follows: 


Paper: 

Xew>  print 
Book 

Other  Paper  and 
manufactures 


4  months  1921  4  months  1922 

Cwts  Value  Cwts  Value 

1,826,792  $19,759,090  6,015,369  $2], .323,557 
10,663          138,237  7,988  55,457 


1,457,237 
$21,354,564 


1,888,717 
.$23,267,731 


Total 
'ulp: 

Sulphate    (Kraft  511,937  $2,020,071  934,656  $2,8.55,46:: 

Sulphite   Bleached  353,100  1,880,467  1,004.293  3.694,854 

tTnl)leai-he.|  69o,:}08  2,846,114  1,315,488  3,:U7,v'5:J 

Merhaniial  99.5,434  2,230,0.33  1,6.55,775  2,120,516 


2,555,779     $8,976,685     4,910,212  $12,018,586 

Exports  of  pulp  wood  for  these  four  mon'hs  amounted 
to  291,640  eords  valued  at  $2,978,732  compared  with 
284,401  eords  valued  at  $3,704,327  for  the  correspond- 
ing' four  months  of  1921. 


('.  H.  Johnson,  Ltd  is  now  The  Johnson  Wii-e  "Woi-ks, 
Ltd,  St  Henry,  Montreal. 

The  chanfre  of  name  means  simiily  that  they  are  now 
oiierating  their  factory  under  a  Dominion  chartei-,  as  an 
t  iitirely  Caiuidian  eoneern.  There  has  been  absolutely 
no  change  in  management,  aiul  the  personnel  ,^f  tli,.i|. 
staff  reinaius  as  befoi-e. 
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With  the  Woodsmen 

NEW  BRUNSWICK'S  FOREST  FIRE  LOSSES 
LOWEST  ON  RECORD 

Statistics  (,f  tl..-  New  Brunswick  Kor.-st  Service  cover- 
in.-  tlie  present  fire  season  to  tlie  middle  of  Augaist  sliow 
It.'at  tl.e  damage  lias  heen  extremely  sli-ht  and  the^  ex- 
penditure for  forest  fire  protection  comparatively  lew 
Eiffhtv  fires  have  I.een  reported,  bununo;  over  a  total 
of  r)760  acres,  30';;  of  which  contained  merchantable 
timber  and  TO''^  being  previously  burned  land  contaui- 
in-  voung  growth  of  various  ages.  Ou  Crown  Timber 
Lmds  onlv  1020  acres  were  burned.  T^>is  is  969!  less 
t'han  the  area  of  Crown  Lands  burned  m  1921,  and  H.i  , 
less  Ihan  the  average  of  Crown  Lands  burned  the  las 
four  vears.  b^ixtv  per  cent,  of  tlie  fires  did  not  spread 
over  five  acres  aiid  only  9  fires  spread  over  100  acres 
When  one  realizes  that,  over  12  million  acres  of  forest 
land  exist  in  New  Brunswick  the  damage  of  a (60  acres 
is  indeed  low  and  marks  a  new  low  record  for  this  ]ir<i- 
vinee  at  least.  Only  ten  fires  re<iuired  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  government  in  extinguishing,  the  other 
70  bein-  put  out  either  by  the  warden  or  ot.her  person 
discovering  it,  or  by  the  comity  councillors  wrfh  the 
voluntary  "aid  of  the  community,  everybody  gmng  his 
services  without    pa\-. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  .just  where  most  of  the 
credit  is  due  for  this  comparatively  encouragnig  state 
of  affairs  in  fire  protection,  for  cooperation  has  come 
from  almost  every  .piarter,  often  fr.mi  the  most  unex- 
pected sources.  >:ven  the  weather  man  .nas  helped  foi 
;,  part  of  the  time  at  least.  Hazardous  periods  occur- 
ed  during  Ihe  first  week  and  tHie  last  ten  days  ot  May 
and  first  tluTC  days  of  June  and  again  dnnug  the  latter 
nait  of  July,  but  the  heavy  rains  falling  benveen  these 
dry  period.;  was  of  unestimated  value  m  preventing 
foi-est  fires  The  recent  amendments  to  the  tire  law 
enacted  last  session  wer.>  a  considerable  aid  m  extiii- 
.niishing  tho.se  eighty  fires  wliicji  started,  especially 
t'hose  on  granted  land,  where  the  county  councillors  wUo 
were  appointed  fire  wardens  under  the  new  regvUa- 
tions  so  ably  and  promptly  extingiiished  those  fires 
which  start(>d  on  private  land,  relieving  the  govern- 
ment wardens  of  this  responsibility  and  allowing  them 
more  time  to  look  after  fire  prevention  on  Crown  Lands. 
Westmorland  County  operating  iiniler  a  -separate 
County  Act  reports  no  serious  fires  and  l.ie  total  loss 
in  that  County  is  less  than  ten  acres  burned  over. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  rnactinent  requiring 
the  miinicinalities  Ihr.u.g.h  their  cunty  coi.ncdlors  to 
extinguish  fires  without  any  remuneration  whatever  has 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  pn.mpt  control  of  all 
fires  starting  and  discouraging  t.i.e  slarting  ot  fires  to 
secure  pav.  Again,  the  greater  interest  taken  by  the 
cll^unitles  is  reflected  in  ti:>e  case  of  settlers  tn-es. 
where  the  settler  wishing  to  burn  and  knowing  it  is 
against  the  law  to  burn  with.n.t  a  permit  respects  the 
vHits  of  his  neighbor  as  much  as  he  does  the  tire  law, 
knowin-  that  damage  claims  are  often  more  costly  t.uai 
■iclual  lines.  Railroad  fire  i)reventi<Mi  has  again  im- 
proved this  year,  readiiing  a  new  high  record  m  ].n- 
Untive  methods  and  contr.J.  Alth.mgh  thirty-six  ot  the 
fires  were  chargeable  to  railways,  the  prompt  action  ot 
the  railroads  in  extinguishing  these  is  a  fair  indication 
of  the  realization  by  the  management  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  railroa.l  fires  and  the  necessity  of  efficient 
oontVol     Railway  patn.lmeu  following  trams  in  forested 


sections  extiugnislird  some  L'.'iO  lie  fires  during  t'lie  dry 
periods. 

'riic  puMic  as  a  whole  have  shown  gi'cally  inci'cased 
niler'esi  this  year.  The  deparlnient  has  now  I'eachcd 
that  loiig-hoi)ed-for  period  in  fire  protection  when  puli- 
lic  organizations  and  iiiflividnals  are  asking  for  liteui- 
iiire  and  lectures  |)ertaining  to  forest  fire  prevention. 
T'ae  attitude  of  the  press  is  highly  commended  for 
.scarcely  a  week  passes  without  able  editorials  on  fire 
protection  by  the  leading  papers,  while  the  bulletin 
service  of  tlie  Canadian  forestry  A.ssociation  is  eagerl.y 
cojiied  by  all  the  papers.  And  the  editorials  are  in  the 
right  key,  not  demanding  that  t.he  organizations  do  this 
and  that,  but  getting  down  into  the  causes  of  forest 
fires  and  asking  the  thoughtless  jiienitdvcrs  and  fisher- 
men to  be  careful  of  fire.  There  has  indeed  been  a 
smaller  percentage  of  fires  chargeable  to  tlie  thoughtless 
pleasure  seeker  than  ever  before.  To  keej)  t,'i(>  subject  of 
fore.st  fire  prevention  everlastingly  before  the  ])ublic 
during  twelve  luonlhs  a  year  is  the  policy  of  the  f(u-est 
fire  department  and  it  is  hojied  that  eaciii  year  will 
continue  to  reveal  more  efficient  fire  protection. 


NOTABLE  PROGRESS  IN  FORESTRY 

Keene,  N.  H.,  August  30  —  "The  i)ast  two  .vears  have 
seen  notable  progress  in  jiublic  ap|>reciation  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  the  timberlaiids  of  the  Ciiited  States 
continuously  iirodnctive"".  said  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Chairiiian 
of  the  National  Fore.str.v  Program  Committee,  sjieaking 
toda.y  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Societ.v  for-  the 
Protee'ion  of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  "and  tangible 
results  are  being  steadily  achieved  upon  the  basis  of  fed- 
eral leadership  and  co-operation  ^vith  the  States.  Des- 
pite the  ver.y  iirojier  efforts  at  Washington  to  reduce 
exjienses.  Congress  made  a  .substantial  approjiriation 
last  spring  for  the  continuing  of  [jurchases  of  land  for 
national  forests  in  tlie  east,  because  it  was  recogni.setl 
that  .such  purchases  are  not  an  item  on  the  expense  side 
of  the  national  ledger,  but  are  really  and  ^rul.v  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  welfare  and  jirosperit.v  of  the  entire 
eountr.y.  More  than  to  an.\-  other  one  influence  in  credit 
due  to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire 
Forests  and  its  untiring  Forester,  Philip  W.  A.vres,  for 
keeping  this  viewpoint  before  the  people  until  Congress 
could  not  escajie  its  dut.v  to  make  'he  purchase  policy  a 
fixed  feature  of  "he  national  budget.  Purchases  since 
tlu'  inauguration  of  this  jioMc.v  in  1911  have  exceeilcd 
440.000  acres  in  the  White  Mountains  and  1,600,000  in 
the  southern  Apjialachians  and  there  are  still  hirge  areas 
upon  the  watersheds  of  navigable  s'reams  which  must 
be  protected  by  the  extension  of  this  policy  of  conserya- 
tion  through  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

"The  jirobleni  of  our  timber 'supjily  is  a  many-sided 
one"',  said  Mr.  Kellogg.  "The  magnitude  of  it  is  so 
great  as  to  require  the  utmost  practical  efforts  of  the 
States  and  of  the  National  (Jovernment  for  .vears  to 
come,  in  order  that  our  400  million  acres  of  potential 
forest  land  may  permanent l.\-  .\-ield  the  (juan'it.v  and 
variety  of  produces  reipii red  for  a  nation  at  jiresent 
nunihering  110  million  souls,  and  which  the  i'hi!(lreii  of 
toda.y  may  see  grow  to  200  milion. 

"There  are  four  cardinal  points  in  aii.\-  a.leipiate  jii'o- 
grain  of  forest  conservation.     These  are: 

First:  Fire  prevention,  which  is  an  iibsolutely 
essential  requirement  for  the  iirotection  of  the  exist 
iiig  su])ply  of  mature  timber  and  of  the  young 
growth  which  will  furnish  the  timber  of  a  few 
"years  hence.  No  o'lier  forestiy  measure,  however 
desirable,  can  be  carried  (ui'  until  protection  from 
fire   is  assured. 
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Second:  Forest  planting  upon  a  greatly  ciilar 
scale  is  neeessary,  in  oriler  to  restore  niillion> 
the  acres  of  barren  land  to  productivity. 

Third:  Forest  researeli  and  investifiation  nuist 
be  maintained  and  eidarfrcd.  so  that  we  may  deter- 
mine the  best  metliods  of  reprodnein-;-  the  most 
vahial)le  species  and  the  most  ccononiical  means  nf 
ntili/.in^  all  species. 

Fourth:   Purchases  of  foivst  land  by  llic  National 
Government  by  the  States  and  Municipalities  must 
be  continued   until  our  nucleus  of  luitional   forests 
originally  created  by  tlie  withdrawal  of  public  lands 
from  entry  or  sale  is  brought  up  to  a  total  of  publicl\- 
owned   forests.  comi)rising  not   less  tlian   35  or  40 
per  cent,  of  our  total  forest  area.     This  is  necessary 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  watersheds  but  ahso 
to  furnish  the  backbone  and  reserve  of  the  nation's 
timber  supply,  for  oidy   through   publicly   owned 
forests   will    it    be    possible   to    grow    an    adeipiate 
amount  of  the  larger  sizes  and  older  timber  which 
must  always  lie  an  essential  part  of  our  supply. 
"Tlie  states  are  rcspomling  splendidly  to  +he  demands 
of  the  situation.     .Much  is  yet  to  be  done,  but  progress 
is  being  made.     It  is  especially  encouraging  to  note  the 
7-ecent   designation   of  a   sjjecial    forestry  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   which    is   expected    to    study    the   testimony 
given  a*^  the  Hearings  during  tiie  |)ast  two  years  and  to 
recommeiul    national    legislation    that    will    enable    the 
Department  of  Agriculture  tiirough  the  Forest  Service 
to  go  steadily  forward  in  its  leadership  in  the  solu'ion 
of  one  of  our  most  pressing  internal  problems." 


PNEUMATIC  MACHINERY  BULLETIN 

The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  of  Hyde  Park  Boston.  -Mass. 
has  just  issued  a  new  72  page  Engineering  Hulletin  on 
Pneumatic  Collecting  &  Conveying. 

It  contains  33  pages  of  pictures  and  diagrams,  17 
pages  of  useful  tables — ^how  to  find  the  size  of  fans,  the 
suction,  vrlnme,  R.P.M.  and  .horsepower  for  any  system, 
cubic  feet  of  air  handled  per  minute,  size  of  j)ipe  and 
duels  used,  and  various  other  valuable  tables. 

Data  are  also  given  on  dust  collecting  fi-om  grinding 
and  polishing  machines,  tumbing  barrels,  sand  blast 
machines,  coal  breakers,  .slioe  machinery  and  the  remo- 
val of  fumes,  gases,  etc.  In  addition,  iCiere  is  informa- 
tion on  the  conveying  of  pulverized  coal,  fibrous  mat- 
erials, coffee,  ashes,  wool,  wood  chips,  etc.  etc.  it  is  a 
most  comprehensive  treatise  on  Pneumatic  Ci 
and  Conveying  System. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  on  request. 


;-ting 


NEW  PROCESS  FOR  COOKING  STRAW, 
ESPARTO,  ETC. 


Wc  are 
p-s  |)atcs 


Manganese  and  Steel  Foundries  Ltd.  has  taken  ovev 
the  buildings  on  Water  Street,  Shei-brcoke.  Que.,  known 
as  the  Sherbrooke  Iron  "Works,  and  are  now  turning  our 
Castings.  ]Mr.  P.  McCnllough,  formerly  of  the  Canadian 
Brakeshoe  Company  Limited  is  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  new  Concern  while  Jlr.  A.  S.  Bayles, 
formerly  of  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  Limited, 
is  Secretary-Treasurer. 


tc. 


for   iii:ik 
'I'h.'    pri 


in  recepil  of  a  paiiiphlet  entitled  "Pabricatioii 
a    papier"    written    by    Mons.    A.   de   Vains,   Kn- 

Miribel,  Ains,  France,  which  describes  a  j)ro- 
i|)er  pulp  from  esparto,  straw,  l)amboo, 
was  devised  l)v  the  author  and  consi.sts 


1.  A  moderate  soda  treatment  to  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  fibres  by  mechanical  action. 

2.  Cldoririatioii  iiy  .i  p.itciited  proces.s  using  chlorine 
liydrate. 

3.  Solution  of  the  cidorin.iti-d  non-cellulose  components 
by  a  patented  chemical  treatment. 

•t.  Bleacliing  of  the  cellulose  with  a  verj'  small  amount 
of  bleaching  powder. 

Pulp  i)rei)ared  by  this  proei-.ss  is  claimed  by  the  author 
to  have  the   following  qualities: 

iMaxiuunn  of  2  ]i.c.  of  oxycellulose. 

Extra  white  ])ulp. 

Specially    firm    ])ul)). 

!).5  p.e.  by  weight  of  the  |)!ant  cellulose  recovered. 

The  |jrocess  is  compared  with  the  English  soda  process 
.111(1  it  is  claimed  to  have  advantages  in  sinq)lificatioii  of 
process  and  conKUmption  of  chemicals  with  tliis  compara- 
tive tabic: 

A'nins'   Process 


The  Lincoln  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ontario,  have  put 
in  force  a  cut  in  wages  for  their  employees  of  5  cents 
an  hour  affecting  all  classes  of  workers  in  the  sulphite 
mill  and  paper  mill.  The  agreement  was  reached  by 
an  arbitration  board  composed  o  fthe  company's  exec- 
utives, members  of  the  Union  from  Montreal  and  To- 
ronto and  representatives  from  each  class  of  workmen 
from  the  mills,  taking  effect  August  16t]i  last. 


.Sod.i 


Chlorine 


Esparto,   Spanish    . 

1(5 

;}2 
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Esparto.    African    . 

17 

to 

t 

9 
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Wheat    Straw     . 

18 

12 

\ 

9 

21 

8 

4 

Oat   Straw    .... 

18 

to 

1 

9 

20 

8 

4 

These  results  are  based  on  a  yield  of  bleached  cellulose 
as  follow.: :  Spanish  esparto  .50  p.c. ;  African  esparto  43 
p.e.;  Wheat  straw-  42  p.c.;  oat  straw   l.j  )>.c. 

This  process  dispenses  witli  the  soda  recovery  and  caus- 
ticizing  departments,  and  chiefly  on  this  account  claims  a 
saving  of  203. .58  francs  (at  present  exchange  about  $21-) 
per  metric  ton  (2,205  lbs.)  The  co.st.  however,  depends  on 
power   rates  in   Ernnce. 

We  cannot  sjicak  critically  of  this  process  from  the 
pamphlet  as  there  are  two  patented  stages,  the  treatment 
with  chlorine  hydrate  and  the  sobttion  of  the  chlorinated 
non-cellulose  matter. 

We  believe,  however,  that  it  might  be  of  interest  in  the 
cooking  of  straw  pulp.  One  of  the  sources  of  expense  in 
straw  pulp  manufacture  has  been  the  loss  of  soda  due  to 
the  formation  of  silicate.  The  elimination  of  the  leeoverv 
process  .should,  if  economically  practicable,  do  much  to- 
wards solving  that  problem.  There  would  be  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  western  provinces,  the  difficulty  of  utilizing 
the  excess  chlorine  which  is  produced,  and  the  lack  oi 
cheap  water  power.  It  has  Ijeen  our  experience  that 
chlorine  cannot  be  produced  by  steam  generated  power. 
In  some  districts,  however,  conditions  may  be  such  that 
"Vains'  "  process  could  be  employed.  Anything  that  will 
help  to  salvage  the  straw  that  is  burned  up  so  uselessly 
every  year  is  worth  consideration,  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
are  interested  they  could  write  Mr.  Vains  for  further 
particulars. — T.  L.  C. 


The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co.  is  distributing  wall 
cabinets  showing  the  convenience  and  other  advantages 
of  the  interfolded  paper  ."owels  which  the  company 
specializes  in.    It  makes  a  very  attractive  advertisement. 
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WOOD  TANKS 

All  Sizes  and  all  kinds 
For  all  Purposes 


Elevated  Water  Tanks 


Kerosene  and  Gasolene  Engines 
Concrete  Mixers. 

Cord  Wood  Saws 


Send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogues 

Goold  Shapley  &  Muir  Co. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


IT'S  OUT 

Volume  3 

of  Text  Books  on  the 

Manufacture   of    Pulp    and  Paper   is 

ready  for  delivery 

700    pages    on     the 

manufacture  of  Pulp 

Send   your  $5.00 
at  once  to 

Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

Gardenvale,  Que. 


"Know  thyself"  is  one  good  maxim, 
"Know  thy  job"  is  another. 

It  will  pay  you  to  know  the 

MANUFACTURE  OF 
PULP  AND   PAPER 

from  end  to  end. 

The  foremost  authorities  have  cooperated  in 
producing  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject,  in- 
eluding  Elementary  Mathematics  and  Science, 
in  5  volumes.  Volumes  1  and  2  on  sale  at  $5 
each,  Volume  3  nearly  complete.  You  sub- 
scribe to  the  set  and  pay  for  each  volume  when 
issued. 

Delivered  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  by: 

THE    PULP   &   PAPER    MAGAZINE 
OF   CANADA 
GARDENVALE,      Que. 


IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  BRITISH  COI.UMBIA 

Between 

John  Emerson  and  James  Allen  Ward  Bell, 

Executors  of  the  Estate  of  James  Sharpe  Emerson 
deceased,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Estate  and  all  others' 
the  ho  ders  of  First  Mortgage  Debentures  of  the  De 
iV'%l"i,^°"'^'t^y  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Indenture 
in    the  Iction  '"  Endorsement   on   the   W'rit 

Plaintiffs 


Prince  Rupert  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited    an<i 
The   Montreal   Trust   Company  -i-inutea.   and 


Defendaul^s 


TAKE  NOTICE  that  pursuant  to  the  Order  of  Mr  Justice 
Morrison  made  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1922  in  I 
debenture  holders'  action  commenced  bv  John  Emerson 
and  J.  A.  W.  Bell,  executors  of  the  estate  of  J  S.  ajierson 
deceased  on  behalf  of  the  said  estal?e  of  J.  S.  Emerson 
and  all  others,  the  First  Mortgage  debenture  holders  of  the 
above  company,  to  enforce  the  trusts  of  a  Deed  of  Trust 
and  Mortgage  dated  the  15th  day  of  January  AD  ig"! 
securing  the  same,  the  hereditaments  and  premises'  nro^n- 
?rty  and  assets  comprised  in  the  said  Deed  of  Trust  will 
be  offered  for  sale  en  bloc  at  public  auction  by  the  Dis- 
trict Registrar  of  this  Court  at  his  office  at  the  Court 
House,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  on  Friday  the  13th 
day  of  October,  A.  D.  1922.  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  The 
property  to  be  sold  comprises  two  hundred  and  ten'  (210) 
Provmcial  Timber  Licences,  being  situate  in  the  Prince 
Rupert  District,  and  one  Saw  Mill  situate  at  the  City  of 
Prince  Rupert.  British  Columbia.  A  complete  list  of  the 
said  properties  and  particulars  thereof  and  conditions  of 
sale  may  be  had  upon  application  at  the  office  of  the 
Receiver  Glen  C.  Hyatt,  607  Pacific  Building,  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia,  or  at  the  office  of  the  undersigned 

DATED  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  this  9th  day 
>f  August,  A.  D.   1922. 

Farrls,    Farris,    Emerson,    Stoltz    &    Sloan, 

Solicitors    for    the    above    named    Plaintiffs, 

ItOl  Standard  Bank  Building.  A'ancouver,  British  Columbia. 
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HKCOdXITlOX  OF  SKRJICE 

Oil  .iiiotliir  ]),iai'  of  this  issiit-  an  aiinouiuiiiunt  is  made 
of  the  award  of  the  Barnjuni  prizes  for  the  best  sugges" 
tion  on  tlie  control  of  insect  enemies  of  the  forest,  the 
figlit  being  chiefly  directed  against  tlie  spruce  bud-worm. 
Mr.  O.  Scliierbeek  is  to  be  congratulated  on  winning  tlie 
prize  and  we  hopi'  to  liave  liis  essay  for  publication  in 
the  near  future.  That  well  over  two  hundred  suggestions 
were  received  sliows  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  insect  control  and  tlie  general  appreciation  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  menace  to  one  incomparable  forests. 

Government  entomologists  have  realized  the  importance 
of  this  problem,  and  have  been  quietly  and  conscientiously 
working  on  it  for  years,  even  when  they  bad  little  en- 
couragement, not  much  cooperation,  and  little  incentive 
beyond  the  satisfaction  of  knowledge  gained  and  avenues 
opened  for  an  attack  on  a  common  foe — for  the  enemv  of 
the  forest  is  the  enemy  of  the  country.  The  award  of 
$1,000  each  to  Messrs.  Swaine,  Craighead  and  Tothill. 
will,  we  venture  to  assert,  do  more  to  arouse  tlie  public 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  of  our  unassuming,  underpaid 
research  men — and  women — in  government  and  college 
employ  than  even  the  princely  prize  of  $5,000  so  well 
deserved  by  Mr.  Scliierbeek. 

Canada  is  in  Mr.  Barnjum's  debt,  not  for  tlie  money 
he  has  spent,  because  that  has  brought  him  pleasure,  but 
because  he  had  the  sense  and  foresight  to  see  and  size  up 
the  problem  and  the  ability,  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the 
search  for  a  remedy.  The  generous  prizes  are  not  merely 
an  award  for  winning  a  good  contest,  but  are  also  and 
even  more,  a  very  happy  expression  of  appreciation  for 
cnnscientiiHis  endeavor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
]HibIic. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  THIS  WINTER 

At  the  ennferenee  on  unemployment  at  Ottawa,  last 
week,  between  representatives  of  the  Federal  and  the 
various  Provincial  Governments,  more  or  less  optimistic 
reports  were  heard  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Dom- 
inion. Indeed,  so  far  as  the  present  time  is  concerned, 
in  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  Provinces,  the  situation  as  re- 
gards unemployment  is  just  about  normal  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, Manitoba,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan.  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  a  job  is.  or  can  be,  pro- 
virfed  for  practically  every  physically  fit  man  who 
wants  one.  In  Ontario,  the  employment  in  factories  is 
about  normal,  which  state  of  affairs  represents  between 


lliree  and  four  per  cent,  of  uiieiiiploynu-nt.  in  yuelu-e, 
tliere  is  very  little  unemployment  except  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec  City  and  in  both  of  these  cities  the  number 
of  applicants  for  work  at  i"ini)h)yment  offices  is  decreas- 
ing. 

Tliu.s.  just  now.  tliei-e  is  comparatively  little  unem- 
ployment in  the  Dominion.  But  this  condition  is  not 
likely  to  last  for  long.  In  less  then  two  months  harvest- 
ing operations  will  be  all  over.  The  harvesters,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  will  have  returned  from  the  fields  to 
the  cities  and  towns  wiience  the  lure  of  work  at  good 
wages  has  temporarily  drawn  them.  And,  though  their 
wages  have  been  good,  lioM-  long  will  what  they  have 
been  able  to  put  by  last  such  of  them  —  one  prays  tliat 
these  may  be  few  —  as  will  be  constrained  to  endure  a 
winter,  or  a  large  part  of  a  winter,  of  enforced  idleness? 
There  are  many  other  seasonal  and  partly  seasonal  in- 
dustries in  which  a  slackening  of  work  will  contribute 
to  the  vohime  of  unemployment  .shortly  after  the  time  of 
the  cessation  of  liarvesting  operations.  In  some  of  the 
building  trades  work  practically  ceases  in  winter.  The 
fishing  industry  is  now  relatively  prosperous,  but  the 
winter  spells  hard  times  for  those  who  make  their  living 
at  this  calling.  In  Montreal,  the  closing  of  navigation 
invariably  means  a  substantial  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. Nor,  at  this  moment,  can  we  be  altogether  un- 
mindful of  the  menace  to  the  factories  in  our  large 
cities  and  towns  that  must  be  involved  if  the  present 
impasse  in  the  coal  situation  in  the  United  States  conti- 
tinues.  There  are  people  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that 
"If  their  own  front  door  is  shut,  they'll  swear  the 
whole  world's  warm"  —  authorities  and  individuals  in 
authority  who  will  always  deny  that  unemployment  is 
likely  to  be  serious  until  it  is  actually  upon  us  in  almost 
unmanageable  proportions.  We  trust  that  the  Ottawa 
conferees  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  counsels  emanating 
from  such  sources  as  these.  For  our  part,  while  we  cei^- 
tainly  see  reason  to  believe  that  unemployment,  this 
winter,  will  not  present  either  so  great  or  so  grave  a 
problem  as  it  did  last  winter  and  the  winter  before,  we 
are  yet  convinced,  for  reasons  some  of  which  we  have 
ju.st  indicated,  that  it  is  not  going  to  prove  of  the  al- 
most negligible  dimensions  that  are  being  anticipated 
in  some  quarters.  Accordingly,  we  trust  that  sucli  plans 
as  may  be  formulated  for  dealing  with  the  coming  win- 
ter'.s  unemployment  will  be  as  elastic  as  possible  — that 
they  will  be  adaptable  not  merely  to  a  normal,  but  also 
to  an  abnormal,  unemployment  situation,  should  such 
an  emergency  arise. 
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In  our  view,  the  (loverument  has  done  wisely  in  eall- 
ing  for  co-operation  between  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments.  One  rigid,  hard-and-fast  scheme  for  deal- 
ing with  nneniploymenf  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole 
would  be  certain  to  iu-  needlessly  expensive  and  also 
largely  to  fail  of  its  purpose.  Coiulitions  differ  in  the 
different  Provinces  aiul  no  narrowly  uniform  plan  for 
handling  the  unemployment  difficulty  in  all  the  Prov- 
inces is  feasible. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  acquiesce  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  in  the  view  of  the  Ottawa  conferees  that  the 
"doles  system"  is  wrong  in  principle  and  harmful  in 
practice.  Indeed,  we  go  further  and  say  unhesitatingly 
that  the  engaging  in  public  works  of  little,  if  any,  pro- 
ductive utility  (however  unavoidable  it  may  be  in  given 
circumstances)  is  always  fraught  with  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  danger,  nationallj-  and  individually.  The  am- 
ount of  employment  for  unskilled  workers  is  largely 
determined  by  the  activity  of  skilled  workers.  In  times 
of  depression,  to  plan  'Svork  that  anyone  can  do"  is  to 
plan  a  mere  palliative  —  it  is  self-contained  and  has  no 
remedial  power.  Except  insofar  as  it  removes,  for  the 
moment,  the  menace  of  acute  hardship,  if  not  starvation, 
relief  work,  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment,  is  futile. 

We  are  conscious  that,  in  what  we  have  just  said,  we 
are  opening  up  a  question  of  considerable  magnitude. 
And  it  is  this:  After  all,  why  should  there  be  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country?  Canada  is  not  over  populated.  On 
the  contrary,  she  needs  hundreds  of  thousands  —  if  not 
millions  —  of  settlers  from  other  lands  to  help  increase 
production  and  thus  to  help  meet  the  vast  debts  she  has 
incurred  in  the  creation  of  extensive  and  expensive 
transportation  systems  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  But  the  trouble  with  our  immigration  heretofore 
has  been  that,  very  largely,  it  has  either  been  allowed 
to  take  care  of  itself,  or  it  has  been  improperly  directed. 
It  is  this  above  all  that  has  led  to  the  unemployment 
and  want  which,  on  the  jcale  on  which  we  pei-iodically 
have  experience  of  them,  are  a  gross  and  glaring 
anomaly  in  a  young  and  vigorous  and  virile  country 
like  our  own.  For  the  problem  of  unemployment  is 
interwoven  with  that  of  immigration  —  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  that.  The  one  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
solved  apart  from  the  other.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  that,  either.  In  the  course  of  the  conference  at 
Ottawa,  we  trust  that  this  fact,  above  all  others,  has 
been  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  conferees  —  we 
are  very  sure  that,  if  they  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear,  it  must  have  been  —  that  in  the  successful  hand- 
ling of  the  immigration  problem  lies  the  future  cure  — 
the  only  sure  and  certain  cure  —  of  the  unemployment 
evil  in  Canada.  To  relieve  unemployment  in  the  coming 
winter,  emergency  measures  may  be  necessary.  But  if 
the  Ottawa  conferees  become  seised  of  the  importance 
of  the  cardinal  fact  we  have  just  emphasized,  and  stead- 
fastly resolve  that,  for  the  future,  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  country  shall  be  properly  directed  and 
regulated,  then  the  conference  will  bear  good,-  indeed, 
invaluable  —  fruit.  From  Journal   of  Commerce. 


NO  MAN  EVER  YET  KNEW  ffiS  JOB 

111'  iiia.\  kii(n\  :i  hil  iiliDiit  it.  Ill'  nuiy  know  more 
Jibout  i1  than  aiiyniii'  else  in  1  he  worhi. —  Yet  he  does 
not  know  it  ;dl. 

Tlif  reason  is  thai  r\ciy  ilay,  .somebody,  simiewhere, 
rinds  some  method  or  iirw  iiialerial  in  connection  with 
.'■.ome  particular  opci'al  inn.  Conditions  are  constantly 
I'hanging,  so  while  a  man  may  ha\c  a  hunilred  per  cent 
knowledge  i/f  his  joi)  toiiay,  he  may  only  have  ninety- 
tiinc  pel'  cent  of  it  tomorrow  il)('cause  of  siunething  new 
that  has  developed  ovci'  night. 

The  changes  are  small  day  by  day,  but  they  are  big 
in  the  aggregate.  Look  at  i)ulp  mill  operation  a  few 
years  ago,  and  compare  it  with  operation  today. 

The  change  in  industry  is  like  the  growth  of  a  child. 
You  may  not  notice  the  growth  from  one  daj^  to  an- 
(itiier.  but  if  you  do  not  see  the  child  for  six  months 
tlie  change  seems  marvellous. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  instructive  about  such, 
a  statement  unless  tiie  influence  of  these  changing 
conditions  is  thoroughly  understood.  The  constant 
change  in  machinery,  in  material,  in  methods  of  opera- 
tion, makes  it  absolutely  imperative  for  a  man  who 
wishes  to  be  master  c^t'  his  job,  to  be  on  the  job  all  the 
time.  He  can't  simply  learn  his  job  once,  and  then  sit 
liaek  and  do  it  in  a  mechanical  way.  If  he  is  going  to 
l)e  a  success  he  must  keep  pounding  away,  learning 
continually,  studying  the  new  things  in  the  industry, 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

No  employee  of  a  mill,  superintendent,  or  latest 
joined  hand,  can  j^fford  to  overlook  this  big  fact. 
K  very  thing  alive  must  grow. 

When  your  asters,  your  petunias,  your  peonies,  at 
the  front  door,  stop  growing,  what  happens?  They  be- 
,;;'in  to  die. 

When  your  potatoes  and  beets  and  carrots  in  the 
garden  behind  the  house  stop  growing,  what  happens? 
Thev  begin  to  die. 

With  man  it  is  the  same.  When  the  cells  stop  grow- 
ing, he  begins  to  die. 

It  is  the  same  with  a  nuin's  daily  work.  \o  matter 
how  good  a  man  is,  how  capable,  —  if  he  is  not  grow- 
ing, that  is,  learning  something  new,  he  ibegins  to  die 
as  far  as  a  capable  workman  is  concerned. 

Thei'e  is  no  life  without  grow"th. 

A  man  paddling  up  a  swift  current  can"t  stop  pad- 
lling  without  sliding  back  to  the  bottom  olf  the  rapids. 
.\  man  nuist  either  keep  on  getting  better  on  the  job, 
or  becoming  worse.  It  is  im]iossible  to  stand  still. 
The  fellow  who  attempts  to  stand  still,  soon  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  rapids. — The  Broke  Hustler. 
I'^ilitor's  Note:  Write  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
for  information  on  Textbooks  and  Correspondence 
Cour.ses. 

The  ladder  of  Life  is  full  of  sjilintcrs  but  wr  never 
r(>alize  it  until  we  bc.si'in  to  slide  down — Ex. 

Keep  Climbing. 


LOCKWOOD'S  DIRECTORY 

Reconls  show  that  uinre  changes  liave  taken  place  in 
the  industry  covered  by  LOCKWOOD'S  DIRECTORY 
(luring  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  These 
ijuinges  have  all  been  careful],\-  investigated  and  are 
shown  in  the  new  edition  whii'li  will  make  it  in\'aluabie 
to  its  users. 

The  publishers  have  already  in  hand  over  one  thou- 
sand orders,  and  would  therefore  suggest  that  .vou  send 
in  your  order  by  return  mail  so  that  the.y  will  be  able 
to  fill  it  from  among  the  first  copies  received  fi'om  the 
printers. 
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The  most  serious  condition  of  all  to  i-oiisitler  in  con- 
neetion  with  mil-  jin'scnt  aliirniin^  forest  situation  is 
the  faet  tiiat  we  siuiuhl  already  cease  cutting  trees. 
Our  country  is  denuded  of  forest  growth  to  such  an 
appalling  extent  that  our  wells  and  s-prings  are  drying 
uj),  also  our  hrcioks  and  streams  whicli  are  now  raging 
torrents  in  the  spring  and  very  low  in  summer,  shut- 
ting our  iiulusti'ies  (lowu  for  want  of  power  iTi  Mum- 
mer  and  |)utting  them  out  of  business  in  the  spring 
from  too  mucli  water. 

Before  tiie  settlenuMit  of  the  country,  there  was 
very  little  surface  run  off,  the  watei-  lioni  rain  and 
snow  entering  the  duff  and  soil,  aUowing  its  slow 
seepage  into  tlie  springs  and  rivers,  the  sub-soil  be- 
ing thereby  kept  saturated  witli  water;  or,  in  other 
words,  tlie  forest  acted  as  a  sponge,  and  after  its  re- 
moval witli  nothing  to  retard  the  onward  rush  of  tlie 
water  we  have  violent  freshets  followed  ininiediati'ly 
by  low  water  conditions  and  drouglit. 

On  this  continent  conditions  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  prompt  and  energetic  action  has  become 
imperative.  The  water  level  in  the  soil  has  fallen  and 
is  continuing  to  fall  at  the  avei'age  rate  of  more  than 
3  feet  every  ten  years  ever  since  the  denuding  of  our 
forest  growth  which  began  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  very  few  are  aware,  and 
its  seriou.sness,  when  it  becomes  fully  known  and  ap- 
preciated, will  cause  a  forest  panic  such  as  they  had 
in  Europe  in  1800.  This  rapid  lowering  of  the  water- 
table  has  more  to  do  with  the  tremdous  losses  recent 


An  Open  Letter  to  Canadian  Citizens 

finding  out  that  the  amount  they  can  cut  on  many  of 
tiieir  areas  has  been  reduced  'M  per  cent.  Tliis  will 
mean  tliat  these  mills  will  be  forced  to  go  into  the 
market  and  huy  farnu-rs'  wood.  Xot  eventually,  but 
now,  or  just  as  soon  as  their  present  wood  pile  is  ex- 
hausted— which  will  be  witliin  ttie  present  year,  prices 
having  already  advanced  not  only  for  pulpwood  but 
for  lumber  as  well.  The  settler  who  has  already  taken 
up  land  which  contains  wood,  if  he  has  any  judgement 
at  all.  will  oidy  make  a  very  small  cut  per  year,  as  it 
is  simply  a  waste  to  cut  down  more  than  he  can  clear 
and  cultivate  in  one  season.  He  will  also  thereby  de- 
vh-e  benefit  from  the  advance  in  price  of  wood  tliat 
will  be  ven-  rapid  from  now  on. 

Our    (iovennnents,    instead    of    spending   so    much 
of  tiieir  time  trying  to  find  ways  and  means  of  simply 
iiolding  on  to  office,  should   really  take  hold  and  do' 
something  that  would  benefit  the  country,  such  as: 

The  prohibiting,  first  of  all,  of  the  export  of  all  un- 
manufactured wood  and  the  establishment  of  a  sane 
forest  policy.  A  forest,  policy  without  an  embargo  is 
like  putting  in  the  bung  and  leaving  the  faucet  open. 

A  business  management  of  our  national  railways, 
including  the  development  of  water  powers  and  the 
electrification  of,  at  lea.st,  the  portion  through  our 
forests  and  where  coal  costs  are  the  highest. 

Development  of  our  coal  mines. 

Establishment  of  a  sane  immigration  policy,  with 
wise  restrictions,  encouraging  the  occupancy  of  our 
abandoned  farms  and  prairies  rather  than  the  clearing 


ly  suffered  in  our  forests  through  insects  and  disease     up  of  more  land,  as  we  have  already  too  much  cleared 


than  anything  else.  The  drying  up  of  the  soil  and 
consequent  lack  of  water  leaves  our  forest  growth  in 
such  a  weakened  condition  that  the  trees  succumb  to 
the  attack  of  the  first  insect  pest  that  comes  along, 
regardless  as  to  whether  it  is  the  spruce  hud  worm, 
bark  bettle  or  borer. 

Our  Government  should  immediately  witlidraw  all 
forested  land  from  settlement.  We  have  already  too 
much  land  that  has  been  cleared,  a  great  deal  of  Avliich 
has  been  abandoned  and  a  much  larger  portion  of 
which  is  about  one-tenth  cultivated.  If  all  our  clear- 
ed and  agricultural  land  was  being  farmed  as  it  should 
be  we  would  not  need  to  clear  any  more  land  in  Can- 
ada. There  is  no  more  profitable  crop  that  the  farm- 
er can  raise  for  the  future  than  his  timber  crop.  The 
present  apparent  surplus  of  pulpwood  was  brought 
about  by  an  over-production  of  cut  wood,  caused  by 
two  reasons,  one,  the  very  prices  which  were  of- 
fered a  year  or  so  ago,  amounting  to  from  $40.  to  $50. 
per  cord  delivered  and  from  the  faet  that  there  was 
quite  a  large  cut  made  in  the  endeavour  to  salvage 
some  of  this  bud  worm  killed  timber.  Due  to  these 
high  prices  quite  a  few  farmers  have  cut  the  last  stick 
of  wood  they  had  on  their  farms.  This  wood  has  gone 
forever,  and  no  matter  how  high  the  price  may  be- 
come in  the  future,  tliese  farmers  will  derive  no  bene- 
fit therefrom.  The  pulp  and  lumber  mills  are  finding 
out  that  a  large  amount  of  the  dead  timber  which  they 
are  trying  to  salvage  has  practically  no  value,  as  it 
was  too  far  gone  to  be  of  any  use.  and  those  who  have 
not  found  this  out  will  eventually  do  so  after  they  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  trying  to  salvage  some- 
thing that  is  beyond  saving. 

The  mills  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  through  the 
enactment  of  wise   regulations  by  tliat   Province,   are 


land  in  Canada,  having  a  surplus  of  prairie  and  open 
countrj-,  without  creating  more.  In  fact,  Canada  is, 
between  the  ravages  of  fire,  wind,  bugs  and  the  axe, 
rapidly  becoming  a  desert  wilderness,  with  not  a  hand 
or  word  of  the  Government  lifted  to  stay  the  same. 
The  mere  pittance  appropiated  for  our  Forest  Insect 
Branch  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  nation  Even  the 
Chinese  are  doing  far  more  than  this.  And  the  amount 
expended  on  our  Forestry  Braneli  is  only  a  trifle  over 
one  half  cent  per  acre  per  year. 

With  the  above  reforms  accomplished,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  the  Government  making  any  effort  to- 
wards holding  on  to  office  as  they  would  be  given  an 
overwhelming  majority  at  the  first  opportunity, 
while  any  do-nothing  Government  is  simply  drifting 
toward  .sure  oblivion.  In  addition,  we  should  then 
have  no  unemployment  problem  or  discontent  in  Can- 
ada, btit  would  rapidly  become  the  happiest  and  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world. 

With  regard  to  an  embargo  on  unmanufactured 
wood,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  United 
States  might  thereby  be  justified  in  retaining  all  their 
coal  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  country.  Speak- 
ing personally,  I  would  like  to  see  them  do  this  to- 
morrow. We  have  ample  coal  for  our  own  needs, 
which  only  requires  development  and  an  adjustment 
of  our  present  freight  rates.  We  are  at  the  present 
time  sending  out  train  aftei-  train  of  empty  cars  west- 
bound which  had  far  better  be  loaded  with  coal,  even 
at  a  very  nominal  freight.  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
millions  of  horsepower  going  to  waste  in  our  rivers 
which  should  be  immediately  developed  and  a  large 
part  of  our  railway  system  electrified.  The  only  ar- 
srument  used  against  this  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  tliis  at  the  present  time.    My  answer  to  this  i.s,  that 
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we  cannot  afford  not  to  do  this.  It  can  never  be  done 
as  cheaply  as  it  can  to-day  with  the  low  price  of  cop- 
per and  other  materials. 

In  addition  to  our  coal  ami  water  jjowcr  f,'oing  to 
waste,  we  have  l.'iO  million  cords  of  wood  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  guebee  that  are  dead  and  a  larjrer  part  of 
which  is  of  no  other  use  than  for  fuel,  and  in  every 
wood's  operation  all  over  Canada,  there  are  sufficient 
toils  of  trees  and  waste  wood  left  in  the  woods  to  sup- 
ply all  local  needs  in  cacli  section  of  the  country,  at 
least   while  it   lasts. 

Personallv,  1  have  not  used  a  i)ound  of  coal  for 
forty  years.'  and  I  shall  not  not  do  so  .i\ist  so  long-  as  1 
can  "obtain  a  sui)|>ly  of  this  waste  wood  from  the  for- 
e.st.  My  house  is  heated  with  a  wood  furnace,  a  wood 
ratige  in  the  Uitchen,  and  wood  fires  in  the  open  fire 
places,  with  no  coal  gas,  no  dust,  n,,  cinders,  no  ashes 
to  sift,  and  the  plcaseiitcst  and  most  chcci'ful  heat  in 
the  woVid;  and  what  few  ashes  are  maile  fi-oin  a  wootl 
fire  arc  valuahle  as  a  fertilizer,  so  that  there  is  abso- 
lutclv   no  waste  whatever. 

Electrify  the  Railways 
In  connection  with  the  burning  of  coal  on  our  rad- 
i-oads,  there  is  nothing  more  inefficient  than  a  coal 
burning  locomotive.  There  is  another  very  impor- 
tant phase  in  this  connection,  and  that  is,  the  ti-e- 
mendous  loss  suffered  in  oiir  forests  through  fires 
caused  by  coal  burning  engines.  In  one  of  my  first 
bulletins  "on  Forestry,  I  made  the  statement  that  along 
every  railroad  that  was  built  into  a  wooded  country, 
more  wood  was  burnt  up  than  was  ever  hauled  out. 
At  the  time  I  made  this  statement  it  was  considered 
overdrawn  by  some  people,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
along  the  Transcontinental  from  La  Tuque  to  Coch- 
rane? a  distance  of  only  500  miles,  twenty  million 
cords  of  wood  have  been  burnt  up  while  less  than  one 
million  cords  have  been  hauled  out,  or  more  than  20 
cords  burnt  for  every  one  shipped.  The  amount  of 
money  lost  by  Canada  just  along  these  500  miles  of 
Government-owTied  Railway  amounts  to  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  electrified  all  the  Government  Rail- 
ways in  Canada.  Consequently,  from  this  standpoint 
alone,  if  from  no  other,  I  say  that  Canada  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  electrify  her  railways.  There  is  another 
verv  important  reason  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
present  .strikes  in  the  coal  mines.  This  is  another  an- 
swer to  the  suggestion  made  by  some  few,  that  if  we 
put  an  embargo  on  wood  the  United  States  might  put 
an  embargo  on  coal.  Now,  outside  of  any  action  that 
the  United  States  might  take  in  this  connection  (which 
r  have  stated  before  is  unthinkable  from  purely  sel- 
fish reasons)  we  .still  have  this  menace  hanging  over 
our  heads,  from  the  fact  that  a  strike  in  their  mines 
or  on  their  railroads  is  a  continual  menace  to  this  coun- 
lr>-  and  makes  it  imperative  for  the  Government  to 
develop  our  mines  and  water  powers  so  that  we  may 
he  independent  of  all  initside  interference  witli  our 
business. 

Another  reason  for  electrifying  our  railroads  is  the 
greater  efficiency  obtained,  as  each  train  has  tlu'  |)ow- 
er  of  the  entire  power  station  behind  it  rather  than 
the  inefficiency  of  the  power  contained  in  a  single 
coal  burning  engine.  This  is  particidarly  the  case  in 
the  winter  time  when  our  roads  are  more  or  less  block- 
ed with  snow  and  engiiu-s  frequently  become  stalled 
and  run  out  of  coal.  To  say  nothing  of  the  comfort 
and  luxury  of  riding  in  a  train  without  snu)ke  or  cin- 
ders both  "for  the  passengers  riding  on  the  train  as  well 
as  the  towns  and  cities  through  which  the  trains  pas.s. 


In  addition  to  all  of  this  is  the  enormous  anmunt  of 
money  that  would  be  saved  in  our  railway  coal  bill 
which  would  rapidly  reduce  our  heavy  railway  de- 
ficit. Added  to  this,  we  have  immense  peat  bogs  that 
are  now  l.ving  idle  waiting  for  development.  It  seems 
as  if  everything  in  this  country  is  waiting;  waiting  for 
some  strong  iforceful  (lovernment  to  take  hold  ami 
develop  our  country  as  it  should  be  and  make  of  Can- 
ada the  most  ])rosperous  country  in  the  world. 

Another  reason  why  the  United  States  would  not  lie 
justified  in  not  shii)])ing  us  coal,  simply  because  we 
have  no  nujre  wood  to  ship,  is  the  fact  that  coal  is 
inanufaetured  .just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  he  when 
shi|)ped  to  this  country,  while  raw  wood  can  be  increas- 
ed in  value  by  numufacture  from  a  price  of  !|;10.()0  per 
c(U'd  up  to  a  value  of  ^50.  or  $75.  per  cord,  accoi'ding 
to  class  of  paper  into  which  it  is  manufactured. 

Again,  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  tlie.v  have  a  sti-ike  on  their  hands,  is  oid,\- 
too  glad  of  our  market  for  their  coal.  The  verv  cause 
of  their  ])resent  strike  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
nuners  have  not  sufficient  employment  and  want  more 
da.\s"  work  per  year,  which  their  present  market  does 
not  provide  for;  and  until  we  develop  our  own  coun- 
try as  it  should  be,  we  shall  always  have  the  menace  of 
a  strike  in  their  coal  mines  or  on  their  railroads  star- 
ing us  in  the  face.  So  that  the  wise  thing  for  our 
Government  to  do  to-day  would  be  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  occasion  to  immediately  ])rovide  ways 
and  means  to  wipe  out  these  menaces. 

I  have  never  yet  written  an  opinion  or  made  a  pre- 
diction with  regard  to  our  forest  situation  in  the  past 
thirty  years  that  has  proved  correct.  It  has  always 
gone  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  predicted,  though 
at  the  time  I  made  these  statements,  practically  every- 
one said  I  was  over-pessimistic  and  that  scientific 
forestry  would  provide  for  all  our  needs.  This  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  ease  if  we  had  started  this  work  a 
hundred  years  ago  as  it  was  in  Europe.  As  it  takes 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  raise  a 
tree,  I  cannot  see  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  a  supply 
between  the  time  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  small  re- 
maining supply  and  the  maturing  of  the  seedlings 
that  we  are  about  to  plant.  Practically  all  of  our 
present  cutover  lands  are  bound  to  burn  over.  It  is 
the  only  way  this  slash  will  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  with 
the  present  enormous  amount  of  dead  trees  caused  by 
the  bud  worm  invasion,  our  fire  hazard  in  the  forest 
is  increased  a  thousandfold. 

When  I  first  began  |)ublisliing  bulletins  on  (tur  for- 
est situation,  less  than  three  ,vears  ago,  no  one  would- 
credit  the  statement.s  I  made  with  regard  to  the  loss 
.suffered  from  the  spruce  bud  worm  and  other  insects, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
there  was  some  damage,  it  was  too  late  to  salvage  the 
large  part  of  this  bud-worm  killed  timber.  Each  time 
I  published  the  amount  of  loss  in  the  different  i)ro- 
vinces,  my  figures  have  been  disjiuted,  while  within  a 
year  they  would  be  accepted,  and  my  own  figures  fur 
ther  increased,  and  again  rejected,  and  a  year  later 
accepted. 

When  I  first  suggested  that  tlie  State  of  .Alaiiie  had 
lost  30  per  cent  of  her  puljiwood  stand  I  was  laughed 
at.  This  figure  was  latei-  on  accepted,  and  on  further 
examination  when  I  raised  the  e.stimate  to  40  per  cent, 
the  same  thing  occurred.  The  same  thino'  hajiiiened 
when  1  set  the  loss  ot  50  per  cent,  while  to-day  this 
figure  is  accepted  by  the  best  authorities  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 
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Tlu'  sanio  fijjiirt's  and  (.•oiulilioiis  apjily  to  tlie  I'rnv- 
inee  of  New  Hrunswick.  Jly  last  t'ifiures  on  New  Bnui- 
swiok  were  about  •')()  per  cent  loss  while  to-day,  after 
eompilinf»  my  latest  return,  the  loss  averajjes  in  the 
entire  Proviiiee  60  per  ecnt,  I'l-aetieally  the  same 
thin;?  has  occurred  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  the 
figure  which  is  now  accepted  and  acknowledg-ed  by 
the  best  authoritie.s  is  that  we  have  suffered  a  loss  in 
that  Province  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  cords. 

1  have  spent  a  larjre  part  of  my  time  for  the  last 
thirty  years  in  trying  to  convince  the  people  that  our 
forest  resources  were  being  very  rapidly  depleted  aiul 
that  consequently  no  commodity  in  the  world  would 
have  the  rise  in  value  that  would  obtain  in  timber- 
lands,  while  nearly  (>very(UH'  else  has  been  arguing 
against  this  proposition,  claiming  tiuit  we  had  eiu)r- 
nious  forest  areas,  that  wood  was  growing  as  fast  as 
it  was  being  cut  and  that  we  could  raise  all  and  more 
trees  than  we  should  ever  re(|uire  through  scientific 
forest  methods.  During  all  of  this  pcrioil  I  have  been 
backing  up  my  judgment  with  my  money,  in  buying 
up  lands  just  as  fast  as  I  could  find  funds  to  put  into 
them  with  the  result  that  I  as  well  as  the  friends  who 
have  taken  my  advice  have  accumulated  a  fortune 
through  the  enormous  increase  in  timberland  values 
wliile  the  people  who  have  argued  on  the  otiier  side  are 
right  where  they  were  when  1  began. 

We  liave  been  using  in  Quebec  about  tiiree  million 
cords  annually  in  our  Pulp  and  Paper  mills,  and  last 
year  exported  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  cords, 
or  enough  to  half  supply  our  own  mills.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  have  a  very  large  forest  area  in  Canada 
that  is  capable  of  producing,  under  proper  manage- 
ment much  more  than  our  present  cut ;  but  this,  as  I 
said  before,  cannot  be  in  our  day  nor  before  the  time 
of  our  grand-children,  and  what  interests  me  particu- 
larly is  to-day,  when  my  well  is  dry.  my  mill  shut  down 
for  want  of  water  in  the  river,  the  brooks  where  I 
once  caught  two  pound  trout  dried  up,  and  when  the 
next  day  after  a  heavy  rain,  we  have  to  go  out  and 
fight  forest  fires  because  the  ground  was  so  dry  and 
the  w^ater-table  lowered  in  the  earth  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  rain,  as  it  fell,  ran  off  or  was  immediately 
dried  up  in  the  soil. 

That  public  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
restricting  the  shipment  <>f  u!imaiHifa<'tured  wood  out 
of  the  country  is  strongly  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  225  fore.st  essays,  90  per  cent  declared  in  favor 
of  it,  9  per  cent  omitted  to  express  an  opinion,  and  I 
only  opposed  an  embargo  or  heavy  export  tax. 

For  the  future  there  will  not  only  be  a  demand  for 
every  cord  of  wood  available  in  Canada  but  our  own 
mills  in  the  very  near  future  will  be  right  up  against 
it  for  a  supply  of  raw  material,  so  even  from  a  purely 
selfish  standpoint  the  farmer  or  settler  should  cut  as 
few  trees  as  possible  for  on  account  of  the  limited 
supply  remaining  there  will  be  a  tremendous  increase 
in  price  in  timberland  and  all  kinds  of  wood  products 
from  this  time  forward,  as  prices  are  governed  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  the  case  of  trees 
the  supply  is  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate  and  the 
demand  is  continually  increasing.  The  consumption 
of  wood  by  onr  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills  alone, 
has  doubled  in  the  past  five  years.  Consequently  for 
the  future  the  farmer  and  settler  will  be  in  a  position 
to  make  the  price  at  which  he  will  sell  his  wood,  in- 
stead of  the  pulp  mills  making  the  price  they  will  pay. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  farmer  or  settler  in  fur- 
nishing wood  to  our  Canadian  industries  is  building 


up  a  home  markci  for  the  product  of  his  farm  whien 
is  more  important  than  ever,  now  that  the  U.  S.  is  put- 
ting an  embargo  in  force  in  the  form  of  a  high  tariff 
against  Canadian  farm  products. 

The  oidy  fairly  safe  supply  we  have  left  is  the  farm- 
er's or  settler's  wood  lot,  while  it  lasts,  as  these  lots 
are  more  or  less  segregated  and  are  easier  of  protec- 
tion from  fire  and  if  they  are  burned  or  blown  down 
can  be  salvaged,  and  this  is  the  wood  that  is  being 
shii>ped  to  the  U.  S.  to  feed  mills  that  are  competing 
\vith  our  own  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  industries. 

I  cannot  close  without  paying  high  tribute  to  the 
small  but  loyal  band  of  patriotic  citizens  who  have 
given  unstintingly  of  their  time,  thought  and  brains 
for  Canada's  good,  in  the  important  work  of  Foi-est 
Conservation.  And  in  this  connection  1  can  think  off- 
hand of  such  honored  names  as  Heck,  Black,  Caldwell, 
Camv>bell,  Craighead.  Dwight,  Gib.son,  Gouin,  Hrbber- 
son,  Howe.  Little,  llercier,  Piche,  Prince.  Sorgius, 
Stephenson,  Swaine,  Tashereau,  Tohill,  Wilson;  and 
last,  hut  least,  the  loyal  editors  ()f  Canada's  splendid 
newspapers. 

Frank  ■!.   I).  Banijum. 
Montreal,  Scple.nil>er  1st..   1922. 

EXTRAVAGANT  ECONOMY 

There  arc  a  lot  of  people  tjiat  have  lately  taken  to 
chattering  about  economy,  the  same  people  that  a  year 
or  so  ago  were  scattering  largesse,  and  expecting  more 
of  the  same.  If  it  were  real  economy  they  were  talk- 
ing about  now,  we  would  .say  "Attaboy!  Go  to   it!" 

But  a  lot  of  it  is  only  sham  stuff.  Real  economy  is 
alwa.ys  in  season;  it  means  household  management. 
It  does  not  mean  niggardliness.  The  way  some  people 
shave  here  and  pare  there  and  lop  off  the  other  place, 
••saving"  quite  without  regard  to  real  vital  and  per- 
manent needs — it  all  reminds  us  of  the  little  hoy  la- 
boriously clind)ing  the  stairs. 

••What  for    you  go    these    stairs  up    two  steps 
at  a  time  for  Ikey? 

"So  I  not  wear  mine  shoes  oudt.  Grandfather." 
"Take  gare  you   don'd   sblidt  your  bants." 

To  let  your  stocks  run  out  before  replenishing,  to 
let  your  services  slacken  down,  to  get  into  a  dilatory 
01-  half-speed'  way  of  doing  things,  may  save  shoe- 
leather,  but — 

When  Samson  dilly-dallied  it  didn't  occur  to  his 
mind  that  he  was  getting  out  of  training,  and  that  his 
competitors  knew  it.  So  when  the  chance  to  do  some- 
thing hig  came  along — the  chance  he  had  dreamed  of 
when  he  could  make  another  big  killing, — he  remark- 
ed that  he  would  go  out  as  before,  and  shake  himself. 
But  he  had  lost  his  snap;  he  was  soft;  and  he  was 
knocked  out  in  the  first  round. 

When  business  revives,  as  it  will  soon,  the  prizes  are 
going  to  the  men  who  have  kept  up  their  condition  by 
persistent  hard  fighting  for  orders,  by  keeping  up 
their  stocks  so  as  to  serve  promptly  all  reasonable  de- 
mands :  not  to  the  merchants  who  tell  their  customers 
'I'm  sorry,  but  we  haven't  that;  the  price  was  so 
high  we  were  afraid  to  .stock  it."  "Afraid  to  stock 
it."  But  not  afraid  to  lose  the  sale — and  the  cu.stom- 
er — Extravagant  economy,  we'd  call  it,  too  expensive 
for  our  blood. — The  Caravel. 


Invalids  often  think  they  need  more  rest,  when  all 
they  need  is  less  medicine. 
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PAPER  AND  PULP  STAND  THIRD  IN  CANADIAN 
TRADE 

The  importance  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and 
particularly  the  pulp  and  paper  export  trade  is  shown 
by  the  fact  tliat  for  the  year  ended  April,  1922.  these 
exports  had  a  total  value  of  over  $lSO,()n(),000—  a  fig- 
ure exceeded  oidy  by  exports  of  wlieat  and  a^n-icultur- 
al  products. 

Aecordin<r  to  tJovernment  figures  for  1!)2(),  the  Can- 
adian pulp  and  paper  industry  employed  an  invested 
capital  of  over  $347,000.()()(),  of  which  slightly  more 
than  one-half  was  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Produc- 
tion capacity  was  over  1,200,000  tons  per  annum.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1922,  Canadian  mills  produced 
over  516.000  tons  of  newsprint,  as  compared  with  612,- 
000  produced  by  United  States  mills.  Although  1921 
and  1922  have  been  years  of  universal  industrial  de- 
pression, tlie  Canadian  newsprint  output  during-  the 
first  six  niontlis  of  1922  was  93.6  per  cent  of  mill  cap- 
acity. 

Tlie  price  of  ^10  per  ton,  and  in  some  cases  $75  per 
ton.  which  is  at  present  being  obtained  by  practically 
all  Canadian  manufacturers  of  newsprint,  is  sufficient 
to  afford  a  reasonable  profit,  says  W.  C.  Pitfield,  vice- 
president  and  o-eiieral  manager  of  the  Royal  Securities 
Corporation,  writing  in  the  Spur  for  Augnst. 

While  the  volume  of  United  States  production  has 
remained  practically  stationary  at  around  1,300,000 
tons  since  1913,  Canadian  production  has  increased 
from  350,000  tons  to  812,(X)0  in  the  same  time.  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  have  increa.sed  from  219,- 
602  tons  to  791,978.  In  1920  only  5  per  cent  of  news- 
|)rint  imports  into  the  United  States  came  from  other 
than   Canadian  sources. 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  depend  upon  Canada 
for  95  per  cent  of  her  importations  of  newsprint  paper 
but  she  also  leans  heavily  on  the  Dominion  for  impor- 
tations of  pulp.  In  1912  there  was  imported  from  Can- 
ada only  $5,000,000  worth  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
wood  pidp.  Ill  1921  these  imi)oi-tations  reached  $71,- 
OOO.OOO. 

An  authority  .says  that  paper  imported  from  Europe 
has  not  been  equal  to  United  States  or  Canadian  paper 
in  cpiality — that  its  winding  and  moisture  make  it 
difficult  to  run  on  high-speed  American  presses — and 
that  the  damage  in  transit  has  been  high. 


Oreeting  cards  have  become  so  satisfactory  that  tiiere 
is  lunv  a  regular  demand  for  them  throughout  the  year, 
es|)ecially  for: 

1st  Januai-y,  New  Year's  Day 

lltii  February,  St.  Valentine's  Day 

nil   March,   St.   Patrick's  Day   Birthdays 

Mai'ch-April,  Easter     Sept.-Oct.,  Jewish  New  Year 

25tii  December,  Christmas    Wedding  Anniversaries 


GREETING  CARDS 

('hristmas  Cards,  bearing  just  as  good  wishes  as  any 
gift  could  bear,  are  rapidly  (lisplacing  costlier  and  more 
cumbersome  expressions  of  good  will  says  The  Caravel. 
A  few  years  ago  the  commercialization  of  Chri.stmas  had 
proceeded  so  far  that  one  acute  writei-  defined  Christmas 
a-s  "the  time  when  we  give  what  we  can't  afford,  and 
get  what  we  don't  want."  There  arose  .Mie  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Useless  Giving.  The  Spugs,  as  they  were 
called,  were  the  natural  answer  to  such  feverish  buying 
and  giving  of  expensive  trash.  They  made  it  a  point 
to  give  only  useful  presents,  burdensome  neither  to  giver 
nor  receiver.  And  where  a  card  would  answer,  a  card 
was  used. 

Probably  no  important  trade  lias  done  less  advertising 
than  the  Christmas  card  markers.  But  they  have  been 
improving  their  quality  year  by  year,  tending  less  to 
ribbons  and  fancy  gewpraws.  and  more  and  more  to 
dignified  grace  and  beauty. 

The  improved  quality  broadened  the  market,  and  to- 
day the  vogue  of  the  engraved  greeting  card  has  liecome 
well-nigh  universal. 


DEATH  OF  ELMER  POPE 

Mr.  C.  Elmer  Pope,  a  prominent  figure  in  t;ie  paper 
manufaeturino;  industry  because  of  his  work  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art,  died  on  August  29th  at  Millinoc- 
ket,  Maine.  From  early  manhood  he  had  been  indent- 
ified  with  the  industry.  He  was  born  in  Spring  Lawn, 
Pa.,  in  1855.  He  came  to  Ilolyoke  when  about  30  years 
of  age  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  A^alley  Paper 
Com|iany.  where  he  learned  the  fundamentals  of  paper 
making.  P"'or  the  next  15  years  ,he  was  located  in  mills 
at  Middletown,  Ohio,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin,  Orono 
Maine,  and  others  and  in  1893  was  in  dharge  of  the 
paper  mill  macliinery  e.xlhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  ia 
C'hi<'ago.  About  1900  he  returned  to  Holyoke  and 
entered  the  emi)loy  of  B.  F.  Perkins  &  Sons  as  con- 
sulting engineer  wliere  he  remained  for  many  years  and 
did  notable  work  at  the  company's  mill  at  Sout.ii  Hadley, 
the  Japanese  Tissue  Mills.  By  this  time  he  'had  .shown 
considerable  inventive  capacity  and  had  taken  out  se- 
veral patents  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  paper 
luacliines. 

His  work  came  to  the  attention  of  the  management  of 
Creat  Northern  Paper  Company,  and  on  Januaiy  1, 
1914,  he  came  eonsulting'  engineer  for  the  companj^  and 
remained  as  such  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  this  capa- 
city of  consulting  engineer  'he  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  the  development  of  new  methods  for  the  automatic 
jiassing  of  paper  through  the  paper  machines.  The 
limit  of  human  skill  and  dexterity  of  machine  operators 
in  carrying  the  paper  over  the  macjiiiie  was  aliont  700 
feet  per  minute,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  that  'higher 
speeds  .should  be  employed.  Mr.  Popes  task  was  a  dif- 
ficult one,  but  by  reason  of  his  intentive  ability,  backed 
up  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  paper  making,  together 
with  a  remai'kable  perseverance,  he  accomplished  his 
l)urpose  early  in  1919  so  that  machine  speeds  arc  no 
longer  limited  by  t;iie  tender's  skill,  comjiressed  air 
devices  having  taken  the  place  of  hand  manipulation. 
The  series  of  inventions  for  accomjilishing  this  result, 
including  a  remarkably  ingenious  and  efficient  reel 
rolls  may  be  changed  at  any  speed  without  waste  of 
paper  and  the  tender's  liability  to  injury  greatly 
reduced,  constitute  tihe  crowning  achievement  of  Mr. 
Pope's  life,  and  the  Pope  AjJiiliance  Corporation 
was  organized  to  make  his  improvements  available 
to  paper  manufacturers  generally. 

Mr.  Pope  was  very  widely  known  among  pajier  mill 
employees  through  }iis  long  service  in  various  mills.  He 
was  highly  regarded  by  all  with  whom  he  ihad  been  as- 
sociated and  all  will  regret  to  learn  of  his  death.  He 
leaves  a  wife  two  daughters  and  three  sons  the  oldest 
of  which,  Thomas,  Jias  been  connected  with  the  paper 
industry  since  his  graduation  in  1917  from  the  ITniver- 
sity  of  Pensylvania,  and  is  now  with  the  Belgian  In- 
dustrial Company  at  Shawinigan  Falls.  Mr.  Pope 
leaves  also  a  brother.  Edward  J.  of  Paper  Engineering 
Company.  St.  Joseph.  Jlich. 

F'uneral  services  were  held  in  Springfield  on  Septem- 
ber 1st.  Rev.  0.  T.  Fletcher  of  the  Park  Congregational 
Church  officiating,  and  the  burial  was  in  Oak  Gi-ove 
cemetery, 
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Modern  Washing  System  lor  Waste  Paper  Hecovery  Plant 


The  inamifaeture  of  paper  from  waste  papers  has 
been  mucli  discussed  recently,  and  tihe  processes  and 
apparatus  employed  are  (jertain  to  comuuuul  much  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  financial  success  which  is 
shown  by  present,  up-to-datie  waste-paper  recovery 
plants. 

A  basic  feature  in  the  operation  of  such  plants,  for 
securing:  larpe  and  lasting:  return  is,  of  course,  the  use 
of  efficient,  well-designed  machinery  w/iich  has  proven 
its  value. 

Use  of  Tnree- Cylinder  Washer 

The  leiulency  to  take  advanitaf,'e  of  a  continuous 
process  lias  become  well-marked  in  waste-paper  recovery, 
and  much  attention  ihas  been  s:iven  to  the  three-cylinder 
washer,  which  authorities  call  "the  idcji!  (ype  of  wasli- 
iufi:  machine". 

The  only  drawback  in  the  use  of  t,iie  ordinary  cylin- 
der washer  was  its  rather  crude  construction.  Engineers 
have  been  at  work,  however,  perfectin<r  this  maclhine  to 
a  point  where  t^ie  most  scrupulous  ])ractical,  as  well  as 
scientific,  man  will  feel  satisfied  as  to  its  superiority. 

Furthermore,  by  the  addition  of  other  suitable  ma- 
chinery, the  work  of  the  cylinder  was^iing:  has  lieen  even 
further  improved,  and  the  stock  wiiich  ihas  been  washed 
in  tlie  new  system  possesses  an  unusual  brifrhtness  and 
cleanliness. 

A  system  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  cuts  is  in  opera- 
tion in  one  of  the  leadin<>-  mills  in  this  country,  and 
inidoubtedly  will  soon  attract  mucji  attention. 


Description  of  System 

Figure  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  new  washing  system, 
and  P''ig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  same. 

At  the  extreme  left  of  tIhe  drawings,  is  a  stuff  chest 
and  stock  pump,  combined,  which  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  use  a  .separate  stock  pump.  The  agitators  in  this 
stnff  chest  are  of  the  latest  type,  and  give  a  very 
thorough  agitation  and  mixing,  with  a  minimum  power 
consumption. 

At  om;  end  of  the  mac,iiine  i.s  a  bucket  wheel,  the 
biu'kets  or  which  are  scientifically  designed  and  elevate 
a  con.staiit  quantity  of  stock,  irrespective  of  t)he  li(|uid 
level  in  the  chest.  With  a  small  hand-wheel,  the  (piant- 
ity  of  stock  W'hieh  the  buckets  discharge  can  be  i-egu- 
lated  from  the  ]ilatform  <m  the  side  of  the  chest.  The 
buck(>ts  will  elevate  very  heavy  stock  witlliont  difficulty, 
u.se  less  power  than  a  pumj),  and  llie  whole  arrangement 
is  so  siiu|)lc  that  if  can  be  practically  foi'gotti'n  after 
its  installation. 

The  bucketis  deliver  the  stock  into  a  spo\il  wlii'ii'  it  is 
thoi'oughly  mixed  with  water. 

Fi-om  the  platform  mentioned  above,  a  view  ma>  hi' 
ol)taiiied  of  the  operation  of  t.lie  entire  system. 

Next,  the  stock  passes  througih  the  gravitalor.  whicii 
removes  fine,  heavy  dirt,  such  as  sand,  pins,  etc.,  and 
fine  floating  dirt,  ineluding  cinders,  too  fine  to  I)e 
i-emoved  by  the  sei'een. 

The  gravitator  rei)laces  the  crude,  old-fa.siiioned  i-if- 
flers,  and  is  designed  so  that  one  man  can  clean  it  out 
in  five  to  ten  miiuites.    The  setting  of  the  dirt-retaininjr 
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parts  is  t^ie  result  of  inaii\-  experiments,  and  makes  it  TWINE  VS,  GUMMED  TAPE 

possible  to  clean  the  stock  more  thoroughly  and  in  much  A  unique  comparative  test  of  the  relative  economv  of 

less  space  than  with  the  old  rifflers.  twine  and  gummed  tape  foi-  wrapjjing  packages  in'  the 

The    stock    then    passes    through    the    screen,    which  retail  stores  of  a  great  national  shoe  company  has  shown 

removes  the  rest  of  the  dirt  and  foreign  matter.     Fnun  a  saving  of  $l,o5()  in  the  marketing  of  500,000  pairs  of 

tjie  screen,  the  sock  enters  the  washing  machine.  shoes.     The  de'ailed  figures  follow : 

«r    V       -n-r    ,.•  ^"'^^^  °^  ^^^"^'^  ^°^'  Wrapping  Regal  Shoes, 

Washing  Machine  per  ib                                                      $       7' 

The  washer,  sihown  in  the  cuts,  has  many  new  fca-  "\'ards  per  pound  -   (average) 

tures,  which   increase  its  capacity,   make  it  practically  Necessary  to  wrap  one  pair  of  shoes 

foolproof  and  simple  to  control.  •'!  yards   (average) 

The  four-point  waste  water  overflow  gives  the  cylin-  One  pound  of  twine  will  wiap  I'll'  ]iair  of 

ders  a  ma.vimum  capacity.  shoes  at  a  cost  of 75 

The  new  set-in  cylinder  bearings  add  to  the  rigidity         Cost  j)er  pair    .003.538 

and   stiffness  of  the  molds,   and   the   same   time,   make         <'ost  i)er  'jfJO.OOO  pairs   T7G!).00 

tiie  overall  dimensions  smaller  than  usual.     No  bearings  *  '"^^  "f  sealing  tape.  1  '  ,  in.  wide,  per  i-oll           ."-l^ 

run   in  water;  all  are   Inin-ieated   liy   self-oiling  devices.  1   '■""  -  'Mi)  feet 

The  stock  w.hich   is  removed   from  the  liquid   by  the  Necessary  'o  w?-ap  one  paii-  shoes,  1  fo„| 

cvlinders  is  picked  up  bv  the  couch  rolls  and  the  dirtv  ),'""  "''•  wrap  ..0(1  pan'  al  a  eost  of l)1  1  , 

water   is   i)ressed   out;  of   it.      These    rolls   are   spirally  ,"''J   l""''  ,Vw,I'    '    •  -■ 'J""-^-'' 

wound  (not  jacketed-)  in  a  new  wav,  and  have  a  pernia-  V"'       :f^"'"''"  I^^^''^ -l^^-OO 

nently  soft,  elastic  surface,  which  saves  the  wires  and  t,,tV""  f'^  in-st  year     .  .    l.i.jO.OO 

,                       1    1 1      p       li.     i          -I-                 t     1       AiT-»\  i'li'' more  tiian  i)avs  toi- the  maclune 

ihas  a  remarkable  faeultv  for  picking  up  .stock.     A\  ith  ;„  .+ ,n    1      •                       "mi^inue 

,,       .  J  •        li  4.    4.1  c    ti  .  ni.stalled    viz :    (;;, 

the  improved  coucn  roll  support,  the   perfectly  rouna  i.M;tn>.-t:  „„f..      w-    1    i-        x-     .1         ,'  ' 

c           r   41               I                 r                     J    •    1  f-     ..  1  l-uitoi  s  note:     We  believe  further  that  the  use  of 

surface   of   the   conches  can   be  preserved    indetnutelv.     taoe  wonlrl  i.io.j.,  f.j..f„ 1    m  i     •       1  ■ 

,r                41-                         4.        1       -4  •            -IIP*!  '      ^^"i"d  mean  ta.ster  work  "bus  reducing  labor  cost 

Moreover,  this  new  support  makes  it  impassible  for  the  And  it  makes  a  better  package 

operator  to  use  uneven  pressure  on  the  couches.  ^^^^ 

The  pressed-out  stock  drops  into  an   agitating   and  ARRANGED  FUEL  FOR  CHICOUTIMI  MILLS 

mixing  through,  which   is  equipped  with  special,   very  Quebec  September  1.  —Mr,  J.  E.  A    Dubuc    general 

efficient  agitators,  wihere  the  mats  of  stock  are  broken  manager  of  the   Cliicoutimi   Pulp   and  Paper   Co     left 

up  diluted  wit^i  water.  today  for  Chandler,    returned   yesterdav   on   board   the 

The  standard  wa.sher  consists  of  three  cylinders  and  Empress  of  France  from  a  three"  weeks'  trip  in  England 

two  agitating  chambers.  "I  have  completed  arrangements  bv  which  ships  comin" 

Economical  Use  of  Water  I"  *^'|"f°i^t™i  *"  ^o^d  pulp  will  bring  cargoes  of  coal," 

ii,conomicaI  Use  ot  Water  he  stated,  "and  this  will  he  sufficient  to  meet  the  I'e- 

The  water  consumption   is  small,  „n  account   of  the  .lu.rements  lu.t  only  for  the  mills  of  the  companv  but 

economical  way  ni  which  the  water  is  handled.     SO  per  for  tlie  ei^v  of  Cliicoutimi  and  the  whole  Lake  St  \john 

cent,  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  ink  is  removed  in  the  first  district." 

cylinder.     This  water  is  not  used  again  for  wasihing.  Mr.  Dubuc  announced  also  that  while  abroad  he  com- 

T^e  water   from   the    .second    cylinder    is    pumped,    by  pleted  contracts  for  the  sending  abroad  of  all  the  pulp 

pump  B,  to  the  stuff  chest,  where  it  is  u.sed  for  thinning  manufactured   by   his   company. 

the  stock  delivered  by  the  buckets.     The  water  from  the 

third  cylinder,  whidi"  is  of  course  the  cleanest  is  pumped  HOW  TO   MAKE   SALESMEN 

by  pump  A,  into  the  first  agitating  trough   and   here  ^±jA^K>xii.±jri 

used  as  thinning  water.     T^ie  only   place  where  clean.  What's  the  best  way  to  •luake"  salesmen?      .Darby 

fresh   water  is  used  is  in  the   final   washing  operation  A.  Da.v,  manager  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Mutual 

in  the  last  agitating  trough.  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Xew  York,  answers  in  an 

n        Ttjiuri,-        A      -J  J  article  in  the  Februarv  i.ssue  of  -'System"  Mr    Dav 

Complicated  Mechanism  Avoided  draws  from  his  long  managerial  experien;e  and  tHs 

The  entire  mechanical  cqiupmcnt  has  been  standard-  ,n  an  entertaining  and  .straii^ht  forward  manner    the 

ized,  and  all  complicated  mechanism  has  been  eliminat-  methods  in  making  stu-cessful  life  insurance  salesmen 

ed.     No   special    attendant    is   needed,   since   the   entire  Here  is  two  opinions. 

system  is  continuous  and  aut(miatic,  requiring  little  care  -'When   a  sales  force   is   not   sellino-   there   are   two 

after  it  has  been  started,  and  our  man  can  easily  start  things   the   manager  can   do.     He   can   look  for  other 

it-  .salesmen.     Or  he  can  look  into  his  own  methods  with 

The  power  consumed  is  comparatively  very  small  -  a  the  salesmen  he  was.     We  have  tried  both  wavs   and  I 

factor  which  has  been   an    important    influence    in   the  ;:m    frank  to  say  we   liave  found   the    second    Vastlv 

adoption  of  such  systems.  profitable. 

Summary  of  Advantages  „'ii  ^'"^^  "T  'I'^Pe-'H^'^'e  shows  this:  That  you  can 

The     advanta.es    of     the    svstem     .b.eribed     mav    be  Zf,CZj!fy.T'  '''''''''''''  ''^''''''''~'^  ^'' 

summed  up  as  follows :              '                                         '  t,n  i„to   tl  e  sam'r^     rV'T''  ''''^'  ^"•^'  '"'-''  "^' 

1^   Simnle  to  control  hem  into     he  same  kind.     And  you   cannot   even  at- 

1     ^'mpie  to  (ontioi  fe,jjp^  jj  without  damage." 

2)  Small  power 

3)  Small  quantity  of  water  consumed  ^,     „         .                          " 

4)  No  special  attention  required  '^'-  ^'i'"'.'"'"  I>i-csents  a  very  strong  ca.se  for  an  eiii- 

5)  Cleaner  and  brijrhter  stock  '""'S"  on  pulp  wood  and  for  the  electrification  of  our 
The  "Washing  S.vstem   described    is  manufactured   by  "'nilways.     Personally,  we  favor  a  stiff  export  dutv— ^o 

Hang  Machinery  C,  Nashua,  N.  H.                                "  be  applied  to  forest  conservation. 
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The  Sizing  of  Boards 

One  often  hears  eoniplaints  that,  despite  tlie  iis(  ol  l.iii;.' 
amounts  of  size,  it  is  impossible  to  manufaeture  an  .■il)so 
lutely  size-fast  board.  The  faet,  is  tliat  the  sizing  of 
boards  is  a  proeess  of  far  greater  detail  than  paper  sizing. 
and  therefore  larger  quantities  of  rosin  are  recpiired. 
Whereas  under  favorable  eonditions  one  e.in  make  a  good 
writing  paper  with  only  3  per  eent  of  rosin  soap,  tb.-  ap 
|)lieation  of  a  similar  quantity  of  rosin  produees  .i  bo.inl 
only   one-quarter   sized. 

'I'lie  eauses  of  a  defeetive  aetion  of  the  size  an-  very 
various.  Among  other  faetors  the  proi)erties  of  the  w.iter 
of  manufaeture  are  of  great  signifieaiier.  A  l(  w  inst.uu  is 
may  be  mentioned  to  demonstrate  this.  .\  mill,  wliieli  hail 
been  using  river  water  witli  perfeet  sueeess,  subsequently 
used  spring  water,  which  proved  too  hard  for  sizing.  In 
another  ease  a  board  mill  situated  donstream  from  a  sugar 
refinery  met  with  no  end  of  diffiiulty  owing  to  the  slime 
earried  by  the  river  water.  While  tile  sugar  faetory  was 
in  operation  the  effect  of  the  slime  had  to  be  counteracted 
by  tiie  additional  use  of  alum,  for  otherwise,  and  in  spite 
of  the  much  greater  consumption  of  rosin,  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  size-fastness.  The  substitution  of  spring  water 
failed  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  for  the  spring  water  con- 
tained sodium  chloride.  Later  this  water  was  only  used 
for  filling  and  washing  the  bleaching  engine,  yet  it  was 
quite  useless  even  here,  owing  to  its  influence  upon  sizing. 

Paper  is  relatively  easier  to  size  than  boards,  and  for 
this  reason:  the  drying  process  facilitates  paper  sizing. 
During  drying  the  sheet  lies  on  the  surface  of  a  hot  cylin- 
der, and  the  particles  of  rosin  imbedded  in  the  fibers  are 
melted,  whereby  a  cementing  of  the  fibrous  mass  follows 
and  the  pores  are  closed.  That  this  fusion  of  the  rosin 
takes  place  is  evident  from  a  circumstance  that  deserves 
closer  consideration.  With  papers  highly  glazed  on  one 
side,  we  often  note  that  the  glazed  side  is  not  size  fast, 
while  the  under  side  usually  show-s  a  good  sizing,  I  in- 
cline to  the  explanation  that  tlie  size  is  not  destroyed  by 
heat,  but  that  it  is  forced  to  the  under  side  by  the  vapors 
of  steam  which  are  present,  under  pressure,  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  sheet. 

It  makes  a  difference  whether  the  paper  runs  loose  on 
tlie  cylinder,  or  whether  it  is  pressed  upon  it  by  the  felt, 
or  wlietber  it  sticks  in  its  still  moist  condition  to  the  roll, 
as  it  does  when  on  the  reels.  In  the  first  ease  vapors  col- 
lect between  the  paper  and  the  cylinder,  and  lift  off  the 
sheet  when  the  pressure  becomes  too  great,  or  when  the 
paper  is  too  air-tight.  In  the  second  case  this  effect  is 
not  possible,  provided  we  take  the  neeessarj-  care  to  leave 
the  sheet  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  cylinder  long 
enough  to  form  the  glaze.  Under  these  eonditions  vapors 
of  steam  have  the  force  to  press  the  rosin — now  in  a  fluid 
state — through  the  fibers.  In  respect  of  boards  the  con- 
ditions are  essentially  different.  The  main  object  is  the 
proeess  of  drying.  In  air  drying  melting  of  the  particles 
of  rosin  is  not  possible,  nor  in  the  system  of  tank  drying, 
that  is,  with  warm  air.  It  nearly  always  works  out  that 
boards,  as  compared  with  paper,  require  greater  quantities 
of  size. 

To  develop  good  sizing  in  boards  not  the  least  important 
condition  is  a  suitable  quality  of  stock.  Porous  stuff  is 
more  difficult  to  size  than  that  of  shorter  and  thicker 
fibers.      The    cause    is    easv   to    discover    for    anvone    who 


*  From  Pappen  Und  Holzstoff-Zeitung,  No.  30,  1921. 
Translated  for  "'Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  by  Dr.  P. 
Bartholow. 


follows  the  manufaetur.'  of  paper  and  boards.  By  adding 
alum  or  similar  agents  that  precipitate  .solutions  of  rosin, 
the  rosin  emulsion  is  changed  into  a  flocculent  mass.  If 
this  were  not  done,  only  a  few  particles  of  the  rosin  emuU 
sion  could  be  retained  by  the  fibers,  in  view  of  the  excess 
of  water  that  is  ))resent.  The  solution  of  size  would  then 
be  diluted  too  much,  and  the  rosin  would  be  earried  off  as 
the  water  flows  away.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  alum 
forms  flocculent  bodies  in  the  size  emulsion,  these  parti- 
cles are  capable  of  being  held  fa.st  in  the  fibers,  and  con- 
sequently are  incorpor.ited  in  the  board.  Otherwise,  if  the 
stock  is  very  loose  and  porous,  a  jjroportion  of  tlie  [lartieles 
of  rosin  find  their  way  through  the  interstices  in  the  fibers 
and  escape;  lience  the  aetion  of  sizing  fails.  Dense  fibers 
present  fewer  opj)ortunities  for  such  a  result.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  noted  that  thin  paper  sizes  with  much 
greater  difficulty  than  thick,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
faet  that  the  fibrous  l.iyer  is  not  of  sufficient  density  to 
retain  the  escaping  particles  of  rosin.  If,  besides,  the 
stuff  is  spongy  and  porous  size-fastness  is  scarcely  attain- 
able or  only  at  great  cost.  At  tliic  stage  the  more  preci- 
pitating agents  used,  the  coarser  become  th.  flocculent 
particles,  that  is  up  to  certain  limits,  and  the  more 
particles  are  taken  up  by  the  fibers. 

In  paper  making  suitable  treatment  of  the  stock  is  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  reach  a  proper  degree  of  transpa- 
rency. Witii  boards,  on  the  contrary,  we  set  less  value — 
except  in  special  cases — upon  thickness  of  the  stock.  In 
most  cases  we  are  satisfied  with  edge-running  the  paper 
waste  and  mixing  for  a  short  time  in  the  hollander,  but 
without  further  grinding.  Stock  thus  prepared  is,  and 
remains,  porous.  Another  detail  comes  in  here  —  a  board 
consists  of  thin  layers  joined  togetlier.  These  thin  porous 
layers  of  fibers  render  only  too  easy  the  escape  of  parti- 
cle.s  of  size.  If  the  board  was  made  of  one  layer  of  ma- 
terial throughout,  absolutely  no  jjarticles  of  rosin  could 
escape,  for  the  "filtering  stratum"  would  be  too  dense.  If 
such  a  board  had  been  feasible,  we  should  have  dispensed 
with  winders  long  ago,  since  a  board  of  a  single  layer  pos- 
sesses still  other  advantages. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sizing  of  boards  presents  diffi- 
culties of  which  the  causes  are  various;  only  thev  are 
usually  not  investigated  closely  enough.  Mucli  sizing  ma- 
terial could  be  saved  if  the  troubles  were  cleared  up  from 
their  original  causes.  Even  now  the  influence  of  the  feed 
water  is  ignored  in  many  mills. 

In  what  manner  does  this  water  influence  sizing.^  The 
answer  is  possible  only  when  an  analysis  is  before  us.  In 
the  first  place  the  fibers  come  in  contact  with  the  water 
and  by  suction  become  saturated,  whereby  the  foreign 
bodies  carried  with  it  are  introduced  into  tlie  stock.  Everv 
fiber  acts  as  a  filter,  allowing  water  to  pass  through  while 
retaining  solid  particles  which  choke  up  the  cellular  ti.ssue 
in  such  a  way  that  suction  of  the  size  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Take  a  bath  sponge,  for  instance,  and  place  it  in  a 
solution  of  kaolin;  then  after  it  has  sucked  up  this  fluid 
to  saturation,  lay  it  in  a  solution  of  rosin.  The  sponge 
may  be  left  all  day  in  the  solution  of  size  but  its  interior 
will  not  show  a  trace  of  rosin ;  the  kaolin  solution  does  not 
allow  it  to  enter.  If  the  process  is  reversed  the  result  is 
as  follows:  Kaolin  is  heavier  than  the  solution  of  rosin 
and  subjects  it  to  pressure.  This  pressure,  setting  in 
equally  from  all  sides,  encloses  the  solution  of  size  as  in  a 
ring,  and  prevents  the  particles  of  rosin  from  escaping. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  fibers  of  the  .stock,  onlv  in  a 
smaller  degree.  It  is  thence  to  be  inferred  that  it  "is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  which  substance  first  comes  in 
contact  with  the  fibers.  Care  should  alwavs  be  taken  to 
saturate  the  fibers  first  with  the  size.     Thu.s  after  the  hoi- 
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lander  is  charged,  the  size  is  added  first,  the  alum  imme- 
diately after,  or  as  soon  as  the  size  is  well  distrihuted  in 
the  stock,  when  it  forces  its  way  into  the  fibers  and  floe- 
culent  particles  are  formed  within  them  by  the  alum.  If 
this  is  effected  the  size  cuinot  be  forced  out,  and  there  is 
still  space  for  tile  introduction  of  ;i  heavier  substance.  The 
procedure  is  the  more  effect ii.il  the  denser  the  stock  in 
the  hollandcr,  because  tlun  the  fibers  ,irc  tlic  more  cap.ible 
of  takin}!  up  size. 


GOOD  SHOWING  BY  SPANISH  RIVER 

The  annual  report  of  the  Spiinish  Kivei-  Pulp  ami 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  nia.ie  public  this  week,  was  not 
greatly  out  of  line  with  general  expectations.  Cover- 
ing as"  it  does  the  twelve  monthly  jieriod  ended  June 
30th,  1922,  over  one-hall'  of  whie^i  wa.s  marked  by 
acute  business  depression  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry the  exhibit,  showiiif'-  a  surplus  after  meeting 
all  charges  and  the  paymi'iit  of  the  repuhii-  dividens, 
together  with  constructive  changes  in  its  balance 
sheet,  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
.satisfactory.  It  would  obviously  have  been  folly  to 
have  expected  a  report  of  spectacular  earnings  during 
the  period  under  review— a  jteriod  of  stagnant  mar- 
kets and  declining  prices. 

The  report  shows  earnings  equivalent  to  H.Ol  on  the 
common  after  figuring  as  a  prior  charge  the  appro 
priation  off  $317,766  for  the  bond  sinking  fund  reserve. 
It  is  contended  that  this  charge  might  be  properly 
made  upon  the  consolidated  surplus  account,  in  which 
event  the  earnings  would  be  equivalent  to  11.6  per 
cent  on  common.  This  seems  to  he  largely  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping  upon  which  the  public  can  make  its  own 
choice. 

Besides  the  usual  preferred  and  common  dividends, 
there  is  a  bondholder's  dividend  of  $137,005  taken  into 
account,  making  the  total  appropriations  for  the  year 
,'|il,687,821,  as  against  net  income  of  $1,784,917. 

Operating  earnings  for  the  year  fell  about  $1,475,- 
000,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  which,  it  will 
be  recalled,  represented  a  period  of  general  higher 
prices.  Interest  charges  increased  slightly,  but  the 
appropriation  for  taxes  and  contingencies  were  down 
from  $500,000  to  $150,000.  Net  profits  dropped  from 
$2  963,150  to  $1,784,917.  The  surplus  carried  forward 
amounted  to  $97,096,  compared  with  $1,288,998  in  the 
preceding  year. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUCIL  MEETING 

At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Nalion.il  Safety  t'ouiicel 
held  August  28th  to  September  1st,  the  Canadian  paper 
industry  was  represented  by  the  Canada  Paper  Company, 
of  Windsor  Mills,  Quebec,  which  sent  two  representatives, 
and  Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  who  re))rcsented  the  Ontario 
Mills  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  and  Engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and   Paper   .Makers'   Safety   Association. 

Mr.  Costigane  contributed  to  discussions  in  the  Pulp 
and  Pajjer  section  and  the  Engineering  section,  of  whose 
executive  he  is  a  member. 

In  conjunction  with  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee  a  safety  code  is  being  ))lanned  for  pulj) 
and  j)aper  mills. 

.M.  E.  Crass  of  the  Cr.isselli  Chemical  CoTupany,  read  a 
jjajicr  on  "Safety  in  the  handling  of  acids."  Mr.  Costigane 
contributed  to  the  di.scu.ssion  of  this  subject,  a  brief  ad- 
dress on  handling  of  acids  in  the  paper  industry. 


SOUTHERN  STATES  HAVE  PAPER  MANU- 
FACTURING FUTURE 

That  tihe  paper  industry  is  more  and  more  turning  its 
attention  to  the  southern  pine  forests  as  a  future  source 
of  raw  material  for  the  mills  now  located  in  the  north, 
bocau.se  of  the  possibility  of  more  economical  jiractice  of 
foresti-y  in  those  states,  aud  a  more  rapid  jiroductiou 
of  a  timber  crop  is  indicated  by  an  article  by  Olivei-  M. 
Porter  Secretary  of  the  "Woodlands  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  As.sociation,  in  The  paper  ami 
Pul|>  Industry,  the  monthly  jiublication  of  the  Associa- 
tion. (!ai)t.  Porter  as  a  technical  forester,  was  in  France 
for-  nearly  two  years  during  the  war  period,  getting  out 
fuel  wood  for  tiiie  American  army,  and  on  hi.s  return 
went  to  the  paper  industry  as  Secretary  of  the  Wood- 
lands Section  which  handles  the  forestry  jiroblems  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  Lately  he 
has  also  become  Secretary  of  tjie  Pulp  Manufacturers 
Association  of  which  Thomas  O.  Ross  of  the  Iluniniel- 
Ross  Company  of  Hopewell,  Va.  is  pi-esideut. 

In  tliis  technical  review  of  southern  forestry  possibi- 
lities. Gapt.  Porter  makes  this  conservative  statement : 

"A  survey  of  the  available  supplies  of  spruce,  hem- 
lock aud  balsam  pulpwood  indicates  a  rather  general 
shortage  of  this  material,  with,  unfortunately,  only  too 
noT^'BDOj  9i[1  0%  s'B  spTtj  pn^  notiTJTO.ioini  sjiniian  sjutt 
and  extent  of  t,)ie  remainino'  jnilpwoed  tra^'ts.  and  the 
rate  of  growth  on  the  lands  which  have  alreadv  been 
cut  one  or  more  times  for  pulwood,  lumber  or  ot'lier 
forest  products.  The  approaching  pulpwood  scarcity, 
together  with  the  supplies  of  cheap  labor  and  fuel  in 
the  South,  indicate  nnnsual  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  paper  industry  and  t.he  southern  pine- 
ries. Foresters  who  are  familiar  with  the  character  of 
tree  growtlh  in  these  regions  claim  a  rotation  for  the 
southern  pines,  at  least  for  pulpwood  size,  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years.  This  means  that  under 
sustained  yield  management  a  tract  of  southern  timber- 
land  would  produce  piilpwood  not  le.ss  than  four  times 
as  fast  as  a  tract  of  eqtial  area  in  the  north. 

"The  cjiemical  problems  in  the  utilization  of  the 
southern  pine  are  rapidly  being  overcome,  so  that  pine 
pulpwood  will  gradually  find  its  way  into  many  other 
grades  than  coar.sc  wrapping  and  kraft  papers.  This 
movement  for  t'he  utilization  of  the  southern  pine  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  is  reflected  in  requests  to 
the  Woodlands  Section  for  information  relative  to  the 
methods  of  peeling  pine  pulpwood,  and  the  costs  of  pine 
logging  operations. '" 


Many  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  a  whale  i.s  a  poor  fish. 


U.  S.  PRODUCTION  IN  JULY 

The  latest  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  shows 
that  production  of  jiaju'r  in  the  United  States  declined 
in  July,  a  total  of  552,914  net  tons  of  all  kinds  of  paper 
being  produced  in  this  country  during  that  month,  com- 
]uired  with  593,335  tons  in  June,  589,971  tons  in  May, 
and  528,461  tons  in  April.  July  production,  however, 
was  far  above  that  in  the  same  nujiith  of  last  year  when 
370,429  net  ton.s  were  produced,  but  was  below  the  out- 
put of  658,518  tons  in  July,  1920,  which  was  the  record- 
breaking  month  during  the  boom  period.  A  very  en- 
couraging feaMire  of  the  Commission's  report  for  July 
is  that  mill  stocks  undcr'weut  a  considerable  decline 
during  that  month,  stocks  being  reduced  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  probahly  in  any  month  in  some  time.  At  the 
end  of  July  U.  S.  mills  had  280,660  net  tons  of  paper  of 
all  kinds  in  stock,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  that 
month  stocks  amounted  to  293,066  tons,  showing  a  de- 
crea.se  for  the  month  of  about  13,000  tons. 
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BELGO  PAPER  CO.  INCORPORATED  IN  CANADA 

It  \\;is  rr|H.rtc(l  last  week  tliHt  ncfiol  ia' imis  for  lln' 
traiist'ii-  iif  tlic  l>('lp:()-('aiia(iiaii  I'lill)  ami  l'a|"'i'  '  "m 
paiiy  t'fdiii  IJcl^Miiiii  to  Canada  had  at  last  lircii  sncccss- 
t'ully  cDiicliulcd.  it  was  stated  tlia'  tin'  new  iiaiiu'  nf 
tiici-onipaiiy  will  he  the  Ucl^o  Paper  Coiupaiiy,  with 
liead  (d'fices  at  .Mmitreal,  and  mills  as  at  present,  at 
Shawinitian  Falls.  The  new  eiinipany  will  have  an  au 
Ihori/.i'd  c.ipital  of  $-J0,()()(),()()0  eoninion  s'oek.  of  which 
!i;14,(IOO.{)0()  will  he  issned  and  in  addition.  ii!l.r)()().()0()  in 
bonds.  It  was  further  intimated  that  the  (nilpnt  will 
he  inei-ea.sed  hy  next  year  from  "200  1o  .'l.'iO  Idns  daily. 
-amountin^^  to  slijrhtly  over  lOO.OOO  tons  a  year. 

This  e()mi)any  was  ineorjiorated  with  Belfxian  capital 
'2'2  years  ajxi)  and  has  remained  undei-  Hel^iaii  eonti-ol 
ever  sinee  with  II.  Hiennans,  no'  a  Belfiian,  but  a  native 
of  Holland,  in  eharfre  of  the  Canadian  operations.  It 
has  had  a  most  sueeessful  record  and  when  tli<'  first 
repoi-t  is  made  iniblie  early  in  January  it  will  make  an 
impressive  showiiif!:.  It  is  understood  tli(>  company  at 
the  preseii'  time  has  not  one  dollar  of  hank  inflei)ted- 
ness  and.  in  addition,  has  a  lar^e  total  of  net  workinu 
capital.  No  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  common 
stock  since  its  inception  with  the  exception  of  $10  a  shai-c 
several  years  ago. 

It  was  in  the  year  1!)0()  that  the  plant  was  started 
first  for  the  manufacture  of  groundwood  pul}).  as  the 
"Belgo-Canadian  Pulj)  Co."  In  1904.  25  tons  of  paiier 
were  ])roduced  when  a  paper  machine  was  introduced 
and  the  amount  of  daily  production  gradually  increased 
up  to  1908  when  it  reached  100  tons  daily.  In  1916  the 
])lan'  was  overhauled  and  renewed,  and  another  large 
machine  added  and  the  production  brought  uji  to  about 
200  tons  a  da.v  where  it  ha.s  remained  ever  since. 

The  capitalization  of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulj)  &  Paper 
Co,  was  $900,000  of  first  preferred  and  $300,000  of 
second  preferred,  and  $2,500,000  of  common.  The  pre- 
ferred stocks  each  paid  6  per  cent,  regularly.  Several 
years  ago  when  it  was  decided  that  it  was  advisable  for 
the  headfjuarters  of  the  company  to  be  changed  to  Can- 
ada and  a  Canadian  charter  to  be  .secured,  an  intermed- 
iate comjiany  was  formed  namel.v  the  "Belgian  Indus- 
trial Co.."  which  took  over  the  preferred  and  common 
stock  of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  and  gave 
in  exchange  56,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
value.  This  compan.y  was  in  existence  for  16  months 
and  went  out  of  existence  on  Friday  of  last  week  and 
the  Belgo  Paper  Co.  began  its  career.  It  is  understood 
tha'  for  each  share  of  the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.  $250 
Mas  paid  the  shareholders  of  par  value  in  common  stock 
of  the  new  company,  the  Belgo  Paper  Co. 

A  meeting  ha.s  been  called  in  Belgium  on  October  24 
to  ratify  the  transfer.  Early  in  January  a  four-months' 
statement  will  be  made  public  covering  the  period  from 
September  to  December  inclusive,  and  it  is  expected  tlia' 
some  time  in  January  the  new  stock  will  be  listed  on  the 
Montreal  exchange.  Xo  announcement  has  been  made  as 
to  dividend  exi)ectations  on  the  $14,000,000  of  common 
stock  but  the  eai-ning  power  of  the  company  would 
warrant  a  fair  dividend  at  a  comparativel.v  near  date 
in  the  future. 

It  is  understood  that  the  bonds  of  the  new  company, 
which  will  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  extend  for 
25  years,  have  been  underwritten  by  a  financial  house 
in  Montreal  and  will  shortly  be  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Belgo  Paper  Co.  has  excellent  limits  on  the  St. 
Maurice  River  along  which  the  plant  is  located  amounting 
to  about  1,700  square  miles,  and  estimated  to  contain 
about    6,000,000   cords   of   excellent    pulpwood.      Power 


is  Hui)plied   the  company   i)y   the  Sluuvlnigan   Water  & 
Power  Co.,  genciated  in  the  .same  centre. 

The  officers  of  'he  new  company  are  as  follows: 
President,  Adolplie  Stoclet,  Bru.ssels;  viee-presitleiil 
and  general  manager,  II.  Biermaiis,  Shawinigan  Falls; 
other  directiu-s.  Count  Ilypolite  DTrsel,  Alfred  Bouvier, 
Lambert  Jadol.  (iaston  Perrier,  .Mhi^rt  Marchal  ;  sec- 
treasurer.    .\    Dehauffe. 

The  I']di1(ii'  visited  the  plan"  this  week  and  found  that 
e.xcellcnl  progress  wa,s  been  made  on  the  new  paper 
inaeliine  building.  The  lu'w  groinid  wood  mill  is  doing 
nii'ely  and  new  prmlni'tion  i-eeords  arc  being  made  in 
t  he  papei-  mill. 


COAL 

In  view  of  the  present  labor  troubles  in  the  coal  indus- 
try, and  in  consideration  of  the  i)artial  dependence  of  Can- 
ada on  American  eo.-d.  a  brief  analysis  of  the  world  |)ro 
(liiction  and  visiliK    supply  of  coal  is  of  interest. 

In  1920.  the  .inioiint  of  coal  produced  in  Canada  was 
I(i.(i2.'},.')98  tons,  and  the  average  annual  production  during 
the  ten  years  from  1!)I0-1920  was  more  than  1 4,0()().()00 
tons.  This  is  less  than  half  the  amount  that  Canada  re- 
quires, the  balance  being  imported  mainly  from  the  United 
States.  The  latter  country,  however,  imports  a  small 
amount  of  Canadian  coal  as  well.  .Since  the  gnat  indus- 
trial region  of  Canada,  comprising  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
contains  practically  no  coal,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
import  annually  about  t, 730,000  tons  of  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  and  a  much  larger  amount  of  bituminous  coal 
from  the  northern  Appalachian  region.  .\t  the  same  time. 
Canada  exjiorts  varying  amounts  of  coal  from  New  Bruns- 
wick and  C.ipe  Breton  to  the  New  F.ngl.md  States,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  coal  goes 
annually  to  the  north-western  States.  The  exchange  of 
coal  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  thu.s  is  af- 
fected only  slightly  by  political  boundaries;  its  distribu- 
tion is  determined  rather  by  the  cost  of  transportation. 
The  Canadian  visible  supjjy  of  coal  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  with  Ajiril.  comprising  all  coal  imi>orted  or  mined. 
less  exports,  was  30.34.5.000  tons,  against  :3.j..5G2,000  for 
the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  world's  total  available  reserves  of  coal  were  es- 
timated by  the  AYorld  Geological  Congress,  which  met  in 
Canada  in  1913,  at  about  7,397,553  million  metric  tons. 
Of  this  total  the  United  States  has  the  largest  share, 
namely.  3,838,(157  million  tons,  or  about  52  per  cent  of  the 
total;  Canada  stands  second  with  1,234.260  million  tons,  or 
17  per  cent  of  the  total;  China  has  about  993.587  million 
tons.  Germany  approximately  423.33(5  million  tons  and  the 
United  Kingdom  189.353  million  tons. 

In  regard  also  to  production,  the  United  States  ranks 
fir.st.  During  1921  the  total  world  production,  according 
to  a  statement  recently  published  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  was  1,120  million  tons,  in  comparison 
with  1.342  million  tons  in  1913.  Last  year  the  United 
States  produced  441,426,000  tons,  or  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  total.  The  United  Kingdom  produced  163.000.000 
tons  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  British  coal  strike 
last  year,  was  much  lower  than  the  average  annual  Brit- 
ish output. 


The  United  Kingdom  was  a  better  customer  of  Can- 
ada than  the  United  States  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
wMth  July.  The  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  to  the 
United  States  for  that  period  were  $304,000,000  and  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  nearly  $307,000,000. 
These  figures  are  from  the  monthly  suiiitnarv  of  trade 
issued   by  the   Dominion    Bureau   of  Statistics. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE 

A    Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw  Materials 
and  Finished  Product 

A-1.  Reaeent  for  Wood  and  Vanillin.  .1,  (4RUH.  Ber. 
Deut  BotaTi.  Ges.,  xxxviii.  361-368,  (19211  :  Analyst 
xlvi  2."):!  (.lune  1921^.  When  a  wood  shaviiifi-  is  dipped 
into"  a  solution  of  vanadium  pentoxide  in  dilute  phos- 
phoric aeid  the  cell  walls  gradually  assume  a  yellowish 
brown  eolor.  The  addition  of  vanillin  to  this  reagent 
produces  a  reddish  brown  precipitate,  or  it  the  test 
be  applied  on  a  microscope  slide  reddish-brown  crystals 

'  A-l '  The  Acetyl  Content  of  Lignin.  HANS  PRINO- 
SIIEIM  and  1L\NS  MAdXlS.  Z.  Physiol.  Chem.  cv, 
179-186  (1919);  Chem.  Soc.  Abs.,  cxvi.  Ft.  1,  4(3, 
(1919)  Tile  autbors  have  investigated  the  origin  ot 
the  acetic  acid  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood 
and  in  the  processes  by  which  wood  and  straw  are 
broken  down  bv  alkaline  digestion.  In  the  latter 
process  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid  formed  is  derived 
from  the  lignin  substance  when  the  digestion  is  carried 
out  without  heating.  If.  however,  the  wood  or  straw 
is  trated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  at  the 
boiling  point,  witii  or  without  the  u.se  of  increased 
pressure,  a  siiiali  fraction  of  the  acetic  acid  formed 
has  its  origin  in  the  cellulose.  The  lignin  prepared 
according  to  the  method  of  Willstatter  and  Zechmeister 
(Z.  angew.  Chem.,  xxxii  ,41  1919)  is  not  ideutial  with 
the  natural  product,  since  it  has  undergone  hydrolysis 
and  has  lost  its  acetyl  groups.  The  natural  product 
may  be  regenerated  by  acetylation.  The  lignin  from 
hornbeam  contains  nearly  double  the  number  of  acetyl 
uroups  in  the  liiiiiin  from  pine-wood. — A.P.-C 
"  A-12,  K-10  Manufacturing  of  Aluminum  Sulphate 
for  Sizing  Paper.  G.  MTTIl.  (an.  Patent  220.  381, 
.lulv  4  1922.  Same  as  Fr.  patent  .'515,314.  See  this 
.Journal,  xx.  658,  Aug.  3,  1922.  -A.P.-C. 

A-15  Manufacture  of  Cellulose  Acetates.  -T.  O.  ZDA- 
NOWICII.  Can.  pjitcnt  220.  .^^l.  -Inly  4,  1922.  Same 
as  Eiiiiiish  Patent  139.  232  and  1'.  S.  A.  Patent  1,347,- 
801.     S,.,.  this  .jouniMJ.  xxix.  (;22.  .lime  9,  1922.— A.P.-C. 

A-15.  Examination  of  Wood  Cellulose.  F.  LBNZE, 
H.  PI.Kl'S,  and  .1.  MULLER.  J.  Praft.  Chem.,  ci,  213- 
264,  (1920-1921);  Analyst,  xlvi,  106,  (March  1921). 
Digestion  of  cellulose  with  17  per  cent  sodium  h\-- 
droxide  solution,  for  the  .separation  of  alpha-cellulose, 
effects  solution  of  its  other  eon.stituents,  such  as  oxy- 
cellulose,  hydrocellulose,  cellulosedextrin,  heraicel- 
luloses,  pectin,  lignin,  resins,  and  fat;  for  the  deter- 
mination of  these  the  solution  is  first  treated  with 
acids  and  alcohol.  For  the  estimation  of  oxycellulose. 
10  g.  of  air-dried  cellulose  are  treated  with  100  cc  of 
17  per  cent  caustic  soda  solution  for  1-2  hours,  100  cc. 
of  water  are  then  added,  the  mixture  is  passed  througli 
a  porcelain  filter,  and  100  cc.  of  the  clear  filtrate 
transferred  to  an  erlenmeyer  flask.  The  residue  on  the 
filter  is  washed  with  water,  digested  with  5  jier  cent 
acetic  acid,  washed  till  neutral,  and  then  treated  twice 
more  witii  caustic  soda  solution  as  before,  100  cc.  froin 
each  filtrate  being  added  to  the  original  amount  in  the 
flask.  The  roliition  is  neutralized  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  then  heated  on  a  water  bath  for  three 
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hours  with  12.")  ee.  of  20  per  cent  nitric  jieid  ;md  500  cc. 
of  water.  The  residue  is  eolleeted  ini  a  tared  filter, 
washed  with  warm  water  till  neutral,  and  dried  at  100° 
('.  to  constant  weiglit.  This  method  is  preferable  to  tlie 
(letermination  of  the  copper  number,  which  gives  only 
eiiipii-ical  results.  Ilemicellnloses  are  identified  by 
converting  them  into  sugars  by  heating  for  5  hours 
with  4  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  For  the  estimation 
of  xylose,  derived  from  xylan  by  the  furfural  distilla- 
tion, an  imiiroved  apparatus  has  been  devised.  It 
comprises  a  300  cc.  round-bottomed  flask  with  a  long 
neck,  into  wliicli  the  still-head  is  closely  fitted  by  means 
of  a  ground  glass  joint  and  maintained  in  position  by  a 
sjn'ing  clip.  The  st  ill-head  is  bulb-shaped  and  terminates 
(ibove  in  a  funnel  and  stopcock.  A  lateral  tube  is  fused 
into  the  bulb  with  its  end  projecting  sliglily  into  the 
interior  and  bent  upwards  and  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  has  a  bend  ;it  a  right  angle  passing  through  a 
rubber  stojiper  into  a  Leibig  condenser.  A  graduated 
measuring  flask  receives  the  distillate.  The  heating 
bath  consists  of  calcium  chloride  solution  wi\h  a  sur- 
face layer  of  paraffin  or  vaseline  to  cheek  evaporation. 
The  furfural-yielding  constituents  of  cellulose  exist 
partly  as  xylan  and  i)artly  as  a  more  firmly  combined 
complex  compound.  The  presence  of  nianiian  is  in- 
dicated by  the  formation  of  mannose  on  hydrolysis  with 
weak  hydrochloric  acid;  mannan  is  more  easily  sep- 
arated than  .xylan. — A.  F.-C. 

B.  —  Forestry 

B-5  Portable  Tree  Felling  Saw.  A.  O.  M.  LOFflREN, 
assi-n,,,'  to  A.  (i.  M.  H.  lUI'RSIIOLM  and  O.  R. 
GKONKWIST.  Can.  patent  220.181.  .June  27,  1922.  A 
band-saw  is  engaged  in  a  frame  which  is  made  to 
stretch  the  saw  and  which  is  provided  with  deviating 
rollers  over  ^vlliell  llie  saw  travels. — A.P.-C. 

B-5  Portable  Tree  Saw.  G.  H.  ANSON.  Can.  patent 
221.  2112.  .Inly  2.'.,   1922.— A.P.-C. 

B-5.  Combined  Tree  Feller  and  Log  Saw  Rig.  (i.  S. 
AP.P.dTT  and  K.  WlllTKNACK.  C;iii.  patent  217.70(5. 
Ain-il    11,   1922.— A.P.-C, 

C.  —  Wood  Preparing  and  Equipment 

C-2,  K-18  Wall  Board  from  Wood  Waste.  II.  F. 
WEISS  assignoi'  to  WOOD  CONVERSION  CO.  Can. 
patent  220,477,  .Inly  4,  1922.  The  board  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  filler  and  a  binder,  the  former  con.sisting 
of  "fiber  aggregates",  e.g.,  sawdust,  which  has 
been  ground  or  crushed  between  revolving  discs, 
and  the  latter  of  "hydrated  cellulose"  cosisting 
of  a  slimy  gelatinous  structureless  mass  obtained 
by  repeatedly  grinding  saw  mill  waste  (saw- 
dust, hogged  and  cliii)pcd  slabs,  etc.)  lietween  re- 
volving discs.  The  binder  (at  least  25%)  and  the  filler 
(at  least  30%)  are  mixed  in  suitable  proportions  in  a 
mixing  chest,  sized  and  colored  if  required,  delivered 
on  a  travelling  canvas  belt  or  conveyor,  on  which  it  is 
pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  finally  dried,  e.g.,  in 
a  tunnel  kiln.  The  finished  product  can  be  worked  and 
finished  praetieally  in  the  same  wa.v  as  wood.      .\.P.-C, 

D.        Groundwood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

D-2,  E-2,  F-2,  K-2  Recovering  Pulp  from  Pulp  or 
Paper  Mill  Waste,  (i.  .1.  .M ANSON,  Can  patent  221,- 
134.  .Inly  is,  1922,  The  iiii,\tuiH'  of  waste  fibers  aiul 
water  is  pumped  tlirongli  a  thickener,  water  is  added. 
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and  llii'  mixture  is  passed  tliroufrli  a  kiuitler  and  a 
sereen,  the  rejeets  l)einfir  prrouiid  and  returned  to  the 
system,  and  the  ^ood  fibers  heinjr  sent  to  a  wet 
maeliine.  (It  is  liard  to  se(>  wherein  lies  the  novelty!) 
A.P.-C. 

D-4  Wood  Grinder.  IM'KIE.M.  (an.  patent  1219.(33 
June  20,  1922.  One  large  press  is  used  per  stone,  the 
bearing  plate  (or  pressure  foot"!  being  curved  to  the 
shape  of  the  stone.  A  group  of  these  grinders  arc 
driven  from  a  single  source  of  ]iower.  and  a  govern- 
or common  to  the  whole  group  is  used  to  distribute 
the  i)ower  jn-operly  when  charging  any  one  of  tlie 
presses. — A.P.-C. 

D-4.  Artificial  Grinder  Stone,  n.  A.  ROTlTCIIILn, 
assignor  to  KLMBERLY-Cr.ARK  CO.  ('an.  patent  221.- 
052,  July  18.  1922.  One  hundred  i)arts  of  ro\ind-grained 
sand  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  10  parts  of  finely 
ground  china  clay  and  10  to  23  i)arts  of  "liquid  silicate 
of  soda"'  are  added.  The  mixture  is  poured  into  a 
mold,  .subjected  to  a  pressure  of  400  pounds  per  square 
inch  (in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stone), 
and  the  mold  is  removed.  The  east  is  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  about  60°C.,  which  is  gradually  raised 
so  as  to  reach  300°C  in  about  two  weeks,  maintained 
allowed  to  season  tor  a  few  weeks  before  using. — A.P.-C. 
Equipment 

E  —  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
E-2  Continuous  Evaporation  of  Sulphite  Waste 
at  300  for  nni>  week,  cooled  graduallv.  and  preferably 
Liquor.  E.  S.  SANDBERG.  CAN.  patent  217.774.  April 
18,  1922.  The  liquor  is  forced  at  a  high  speed  through 
heating  elements  which  are  heated  by  means  of  com- 
pressed vapors  generated  from  the  li<|uors,  so  that  a 
small  difference  of  temperature  can  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  liquid  and  the  heating  vapors.  The  liquor 
is  iinder  sufficient  pressure  to  prevent  any  Ijoiling  in 
the  heating  elements.  It  is  then  introduced  into  an 
expansion  chamber  where  the  pressure  is  relieved  and 
the  vapor  thus  generated  is  compressed  and  used  for 
heating.  The  gas  is  first  separated  in  a  conccentration 
chamber  prior  to  anv  substantial  amount  of  boiling. 
— A.P.-r. 

E-2  Process  of  Obtaining  Tanning  Materials  from 
Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  A.  R():\rER.  Can  patent  220.- 
399,  July  4.  1922.  The  sulphur  dioxide  is  removed  by 
treating  with  a  calcium  salt,  the  calcium  sulphite  is 
filtered  off,  and  the  excess  of  calcium  is  removed  by 
means  of  soda  ash.  Finally,  an  amount  of  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  sufficient  to  convert  50  to 
100%  of  the  alkali  lignisulphonate  into  the  free  acid, 
avoiding  an  excess.  An  equivalent  amount  of  alumi- 
num, iron  or  chromium  chloride  can  be  used  instead 
of  the  strong  arid.— A.P.-C. 

E-2  Method  of  Utilizing  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  P. 
A.  PAULSON.  Can.  patent  221.600,  Aug.  1,  1922.  The. 
liquor  is  heated  under  pressure  to  precipitate  the  lignin 
and  resinous  matter,  the  steam  and  sulphur  dioxide 
given  off  being  led  to  a  digester.  The  precipitate  is 
dried  and  burned  under  a  boiler,  the  steam  generated 
being  used  to  heat  the  waste  li(|uor,  and  the  flue  gases 
being  used  to  dry  the  precipitate  lignin.  — A.P.-C. 

E-2  Continuous  Process  of  Decomposing  Sulphite 
Waste  Liquor.  K.  :\IORCH.  Can.  patent  221.733.  Aug. 
1.  1922.  The  waste  liquor  is  heated  to  a  suitable  degree 
in  a  preheater,  and  fed  (by  means  of  a  ])ump  or  in- 
jector) continuously  to  a  container  kept  under  such 
higii  pre.ssui-e  that  decomposition  into  <'alcium  suljjhate 
and  lignin  takes  place  immediately.  The  precipitate, 
liquor  and  gas  removed  continuously  and  separated  in 
any  suitable  manner. — A.P.-C. 


F.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

E-0.  Hardening  of  Sulphite  Digester  Lining.  C.  II. 
JOIINSSON.  Can.  patenl  220.028,  June  27,  1922.  The 
fresh  lining  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  suli)hur  di- 
oxide gas  instead  of  to  the  action  of  sulphite  cooking 
liquor.  To])  relief  fi-om  another  digester  mav  be  used. 
—A.P.-C. 

E-0.  Pipe  Line  System  for  Sulphite  Digesters.  T. 
:\1.-A.  STEWART,  assignor  to  T.  :\I.AV1TV  &  SONS, 
LTD..  Can.  patent  220.770.  July  11.  1922.  The  |.ortions 
of  the  steam  inlet  and  pulp  outlet  which  are  most 
subject  to  wear  from  the  pulp  and  acid  are  reinforced 
so  as  to  obtain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  uniform  wearing 
of  the  whole  fittings.  — A.  P.-C. 

E-2  .The  Aldehyde  Content  of  Sulphite  Alcohol. 
RCDOLPII  SlEl'.ER.  Krainsfois.  Svensk  Papers- 
Tidning,  Sept.  15,  1920:  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  719.728. 
(Julv  7.  1921).  Translati(ni  bv  Paul  Bartholow..  See, 
this  journal,  xix.  9fi2.  E-2.  Sept.  15.  1921.— A.P.-C. 

F-2,  F-4.  Recovery  of  Soda  Waste  Gases  in  Soda 
and-  Sulphate  Pulp  Manufacture.  O.  NORDSTRO.M 
and  A.  :\rOR(Tl.  Can.  patenl  220..300.  July  4.  1922. 
The  hot  cases  from  the  furnace  are  passed  through  a 
filter  consisting  essentially  of  chips  to  be  cooked.  The 
chips  are  thereby  dried  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
any  soda  entrained  by  the  gases.  The  process  is  con- 
tinuous, fresh,  chips  being  continuously  supplied. -A.P.-C. 

F-5.  Pulp  Cooking  Process.  L.  BRADLEY  and  E.  P. 
McKEEFE.  (an.  ])at,-nt  219.5.57,  June  13.  1922.  The 
chips  are  cooked  at  110  to  140  lbs.  for  3  to  10  hours 
with  a  solution  containing  about  30  to  40%  of  sodiiim 
sulphite  on  the  weight  of  air  dry  wood.  In  the  case  of 
by  a  slight  caustic  soda  treatment,  Avhich  is  stronger 
resinous  woods,  the  sodium  sulphite  cooking  is  followed, 
the  more  resin  the  wood  contains,  and  which  may  be 
carried  out  either  in  the  digester,  on  the  sereen  tailings, 
or  by  washing  the  pulp  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide. 
Considerable  increase  in  yield  and  improvement  in 
quality  are  claimed.  The  spent  liquor  can  be  fortified 
and  used  over  again  several  times,  and  finally  worked 
up  for  by-products. — A.P.-C. 

G.  —  Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying  —  Operation  and 
Equipment 

G-5.  Decker.  A.  J.  KAUG  assignor  to  SHER- 
BRO(^KE  MACHINERY  CO.  Can.  patent  219,143,  May 
30,  1922.  Cleans  are  i)rovided  for  driving  the  cylinder 
mold  and  couch  roll  in  either  direction,  the  couch  roll 
being  preferably  driven  at  a  slightly  higher  speed  than 
the  cylinder  mold.  The  distance  between  the  couch  roll 
and  cylinder  mold  is  adjustable.  "When  shutting  down, 
the  stock  in  the  pulp  tank  can  be  discharged  into  the 
white  water  chamber. — A.P.-C. 

G-5.  Thickener  for  Pulp  Tailings.  A.  J.  HAUG  as- 
signor to  SHERBROOKE  :\IACHINERY  CO.  Can. 
patent  No.  219.145.  May  30,  1922.  The  tailings  are 
delivered  to  the  inner  surface  of  a  slightly  tapered 
rotating  screen  drum.  A  roller  presses  against  tiie 
drum  neai-  the  lower,  inner,  ascending  portion. — A.P.-C 

G-6.  Riffler.  A.  J.  HAUG.  assignor  to  SHER- 
BROOKE MACHINTJRY  CO.  Can.  patent  220.545. 
July  4.  1922.  The  apparatus  comprises  two  parallel 
separating  devices  having  a  common  inlet,  which  con- 
sist essentially  of  large  open  troughs  to  either  of  which 
the  stock  can  be  admitted  as  required.  The  stock 
passes  under  a  baffle  plate  and  over  a  weir  plate.  Be- 
yond the  weir  is  a  series  of  riffle  plates  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  stock  and  prefei'ably  arranged 
(Continued   on   Page    794) 
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There  i.s  oiu-  point  in  the  special  report  liy  Mr.  K.  O. 
Sweczcy,  consulting  cnsrinecr.  Montreal,  on  tlie  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Conijiany.  Limited,  which  has  special  re- 
ference to  the  managenunt.  Tlie  report  -is  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  timbcrlands,  water  powers,  and  mills  of 
the  company,  and  Mr.  Sweezey  criticises  some  portions  of 
the  plant  wliich  he  considers  could  be  made  more  efficient. 
At  the  same  time  he  points  out  that  the  cheap  and  abun- 
dant supplies  of  pulpwood  compensate  for  drawbacks  in 
other  directions.  On  the  subject  of  management,  Mr. 
Sweezey  says:  "Because  management  is  such  an  impor- 
tant essential  in  every  industry,  and  because  it  has  been 
known  to  wreck  even  those  companies  of  exceptional  po- 
tential possibilities,  a  study  of  the  management  in  connec- 
tion with  any  industrial  investigation  is  important.  The 
wider  the  opportunity  for  comparison  between  various 
manufacturers  within  the  same  industry,  the  better  can  a 
conclusion  be  arrived  at.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
extreme  satisfaction  to  record  that  the  management  of  the 
Brompton  Company  is  established  on  the  soundest  basis. 
The  enormous  expansion  that  lias  taken  place  in  the  Com- 
pany since  the  present  General  Manager  took  hold  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  consistent  policy  of  progress  and 
economy  that  has  been  the  keynote.  Often  it  is  found  that 
surperfluous  technical  polish  is  as  great  a  menace  as  the 
equally  deplorable  "practical"  mind  that  refuses  en- 
gineering advice.  In  tlie  Brompton  Company  there  is 
found  the  finest  combination  of  harmony  between  these 
two  essential  elements  tliat  can  be  found  anywliere.  The 
General  Manager  has  surrounded  himself  with  such  men 
and  understudies  as  will  assure  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  high  standard." 

Shareholders  of  the  Spanish  River  Pul])  and  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  have  received  notice  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  at  noon  September  28th  in  their  offices. 
Bank  of   Hamilton   Building. 

Mr.  .Fohn  Martin  and  Mr.  Peter  Christie  of  the  "B" 
department  of  .lolin  Martin  Limited  of  Winnipeg  were  in 
Toronto  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

Mr.  Walter  .Meigs,  of  New  York.  \'ice-Prcsident  of  the 
Lincoln  Mills  Limited,  was  a  visitor  at  the  Toronto  Office 
of  that  firm  last  week. 

A.  G.  Hinzke.  superintendent  of  the  Port  Arthur  divi- 
sion of  the  Provincial  Pa|)er  Mills,  was  in  Toronto  last 
week,  accomi>anied  by  Mrs.  Hinzke,  en  route  to  Indiana. 

Two  Canadian  jjajier  firms  have  booths  at  the  Can- 
adian National  Exhibition.  The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills 
has  an  attractive  exhibit,  showing  numerous  tissue  pro- 
ducts, including  colored  crepes,  carbon  copy  papers,  lunch 
and  picnic  accessories,  toilets  and  wrappings. 

The  W.  .1.  Gage  Company  exhibits  fine  lines  of  its 
well  known  "Holland  Linen"  writing. 

Mr.  .John  Buss,  chemist,  with  the  Bogalusa  Paper  Coin- 
panv.  Louisiana,  was  in  Toronto  last  week  on  iiis  way 
through  for  a  short  visit  at  Mille  Roches  with  his  parents, 
before  going  to  New  York  to  attend  the  chemical  exhi- 
bition and  meeting  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.   I. 

■Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Three  Rivers, 
P.  Q..  has  just  issued  an  attractive  set  of  29  samples  of 
their  famous  Kraft  paper;  There  is  M.  G.,  plain,  fine- 
stripe,  and  broadstrijie.  in  various  colors  and  weights. 


BARNJUM   $5,000.00   SPRUCE   BUD  WORM  PRIZE 
AWARDED 

Hv  tlie  uiiaiiiiiiou.s  dceision  of  tile  .huiges.  IMessrs. 
GiliiVr.  Howe.  Piehe  and  Wilson,  the  fir.st  of  .$2,000.00 
ill  t'his  contest  for  a  practical  suggestion  for  the  .sup- 
]iression  of  the  spruce  bud  worm,  bark  beetle  and  borer 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  0.  Schierbeck.  Forest  Engineer  for 
Price  Bros..  &  Co.,  Limited,  Quebec,  whose  paper  on  the 
sub.iect  wa.s  the  best  effort  of  the  230  presented.  The 
balance  of  ihe  prize,  namely  .$.3,000.00  was  divided  equal- 
ly, or  .$1,000.00  each  to  Doctors  Swaine,  Craighead  and 
fothill  of  Ihe  forest  Insect  Branch  of  the  Entomological 
Department  as  a  reward  for  the  untiring  efforts  of  a 
small  band  of  loyal,  conscientious,  overworked  and  under- 
paid Government  officials,  who  are  giving  the  best  of' 
their  life  for  the  suppression  of  the  forest  insect  peril  in 
Canada,  and  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  information 
eoiitaincd  in  papers  presented  was  based  on  the  results 
of  their  go(!d  work,  and  as  no  one  paper  qualified  fully 
of  the  prize,  Mr.  Barnjum,  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  Judges,  felt  thi.s  would  be  a  generous  disposition 
of  t'iie  prize  money.  Much  valuable  information  on  this 
important  .subject  has  been  collected  which  will  be  given 
to  the  world  free  with  full  credit  to  the  authors,  who 
deserve  and  will  be  accorded  the  earnest  appreciation 
of  the  people  of  t.he  whole  continent,  which  is  so  se- 
riou.-^Iy  menaced  by  these  insect  pests. 


WESTERN  FIRM  TO  ERECT  PULP  MILL 

\'aii<'ouver.  Aug.  31.  — The  eontraet  for  'he  first  unit 
of  tlie  $13,000,000  pulp  and  paper  plant  at  Elko,  B.  C, 
has  been  awarded  to  McDougall  and  McNeill,  contractors, 
of  Vancouver  and  Calgary,  according  to  word  received 
liy  Alexander  McDougall,  from  his  father,  A.  C.  Mc- 
Dougall, senior  member  of  the  firm  yesterday.  Thc. 
plant  is  to  be  erected  for  the  \Vig\vam  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  and  is  financed  by  prominent  Canadian  and 
American  newspapers. 

The  fir.st  unit  will  iiavc  a  ea|iaeity  of  100  tons  daily 
and  will  cost  about  $3..")()0.()0()  while  the  remaining  two 
units,  to  be  commenced  ju.st  as  soon  as  the  fir.st  unit  is 
in  operation,  will  bring  the  "^otal  exjienditures  to  $13.- 
OOO.OOO. 

A  serious  fire  oeeured  last  week*  in  the  Hudscui  River 
mill  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  and  it  is  reported 
that  two  newsprint  machines  are  out  of  commi.ssion. 

NIPIGON  FIBRE  MILLS  CASE 

An  application  by  .1.  H.  .S])enee.  K.C..  re))resenting  the 
Canadian  Packing  Company,  for  an  order  to  |)lacc  the  Ni- 
pigon  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills  in  the  bankruptcy  court,  has 
been  adjourned  by  Justice  Mowat  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing further  material  to  determine  who  should  have  the 
conduct  of  the  liquidation.  The  company  has  assigned  to 
Mr.  Troostwyk,  of  Port  Arthur.  There  are  a  number 
of  creditors  whose  claims  are  said  to  total  over  .$1.50.000 
not  including  a  claim  by  the  provincial  hydroelectric  com- 
mission for  $90,000  for  power  supplied.  Of  the  latter  sum 
$-iO,000  is  believed  to  be  secured  by  a  bond.  The  peti- 
tioning creditors  ask  that  T.  Duncan  Roberts  be  named 
as  receiver. 
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Hritish  Trade  News 

[From  our  London  Correspondent] 

London  Aug.  26,  1922 

With  ;i  view  to  iicvi'l(i|jiiig  output,  tlu'  executive  of 
tlie  Eiupire  Paper  .Mills  (1922),  Ltd.,- of  which  Mr. 
A.  Baker  is  a  Director  and  Manager — have  ahnost  eoni- 
jilefed  ai-rangeinents  with  Messrs.  Cliarles  Walnisley 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Papernuikers  engineers.  Berry,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  fast-r>inning  paperuuikiug  machine 
turning  out  finished  paper  up  to  210-inehes  wide. 
When  the  job  is  finished  the  machine  will  lie  the  wid- 
est in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  large  nuichine  in  a  Brit- 
ish mill  means  the  dawn  of  new  era  in  British  jjaper- 
making.  It  shows  that  paiiermakers  are  beginning  to 
think  of  big  schemes  in  maehiiu'ry.  Two  machines 
will  be  scrapped  to  make  room  for  the  work  of  the  big 
one,  capable  of  an  output  of  350  tons  a  week,  and  the 
wiping  out  of  the  two  go-in  machines,  thus  giving  an 
increased  output  of  150  tons. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  erected  the  widest 
papermaking  machines  1232  inches,  in  the  world  at 
Iroquois  Falls.  Out.  The  firm  enjoys  a  most  excellent 
reputation  amongst  paper  numufacturers  in  England. 

Canadian  Pulp  The  Best 

I  have  always  mentioned  how  British  papermakers 
ai)pi-eciate  Canadian  puliJts.  ThiR  view,  whiph  has 
never  been  exaggerated,  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  J.  E.  A. 
Dubue,  of  the  Chieoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  who  has  been  on  a 
visit  to  London  for  the  purposes  of  holding  consulta- 
tions with  his  old  friend  Sir  Frederick  Becker.  Can- 
adian groundwood.  Mr.  Dubuc  says,  is  the  best  made 
in  the  world  and  British  pajier  men  say  so.  Canadian 
sulphite  enjoys  tlie  same  reinitation  and  the  large  de- 
liveries from  Chieoutimi  to  various  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  bears  out  these  statements. 

Mr.  Dubuc  entertainsi  great  hopes  (for  (Vmadian 
pulp  in  the  Briti.sh  market.  The  big  contracts  his  firm 
has  entered  into  prove  the  value  of  the  market — a 
market  which  he  values  for  its  steady  demand. 

Mr.  Irvine.  Becker  &  (_'()"s  representative  at  Mon- 
ti-eal.  returned  this  week  to  Canada  with  Mr.  Dubue. 

Waste  Paper  ' '  King  ' ' 

Mr.  -Joe  Phillips,  managing  Director  of  Messrs.  Phil- 
lips. Mills,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  waste  paper  dealers,  who  died 
in  July  har  left  an  estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £136,- 
078 — with  net  personalty  £85,508.  To  many  of  his 
friends  who  rendered  as.sistance  directly  and  indirect- 
ly in  amassing  this  fortune,  Mr.  Phillips  left  memen- 
tos of  a  substantial  kind.  He  directed,  in  his  will, 
that  the  Thames  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  of  Purfleet.  should 
have  the  option  of  the  purchase  of  his  interest  in  Mes- 
sers.  Phillips,  Mills.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Big  Calais  Fire 

From  the  Englisli  coast  a  huge  fire  in  the  docks  at 
Cialais  (France),  can  be  seen.  It  originated  amongst 
i.orae  blankets  in  a  store  belonging  to  the  British  Army 
and  the  flames  spread  to  another  wai-ehouse  contain- 
ing 40.000  gallons  of  Army  rum.  When  this  got  w'ell 
alight  a  large  warehouse  containing  some  hundreds 
of  tons  of  wood  pulp  caught  fire  and  it  blazed  furi- 
ously, despite  the  efforts  of  fire-fighters  and  soldiers. 
Ships  in  the  harbor  had  also  to  be  towed  to  a  place  of 
safety.  The  damage  done  is  estimated  at  £250,000.  A 
large  quantity  of  newsprint,  waiting  to  be  delivered 
from  the  docks,  was  also  destroved. 


Alarms  —  Pulp  Shortage. 

The  Scandinavians  are  circuhiting  all  sorts  of  ru- 
more  about  pulp  in  the  future  and  some  of  the  alarm- 
ist in  England  are  taking  up  the  hue  and  cry.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  one  always  hears  this  story  of 
shortage  in  pulp  circles  and  it  generally  results  after 
a  little  reckoning-up  in  Sweden  and  N'orway.  The 
bogey  is  out  again  this  year — as  if  Scandinavia  was 
the  only  place  on  God's  earth  where  pidp  is  produced. 
The  bogey  is  a  hard.\-  animal — l)ut  it  is  getting  whis- 
kers on  it  now. 

For  the  information  of  Scandinavians  it  should  be 
again  stated  that  contracts  for  1,000,000  tons  of 
groundwood  and  600,000  of  sulphite  have  been  fixed 
up  by  Me.ssrs.  Becker  with  their  Canadian  friends. 
"This  big  Canadian  business,"  says  Sir  Fred.  Becker, 
"is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Empire  Press  ('onfer- 
ence  held  in  Ottawa.  That  conference  .stai-ted  the  idea 
of  developing  the  internal  resources  of  the  Empire  and 
it  is  the  great  Canadian  connections  that  were  then 
established  which  have  enabled  British  newspapers, 
publishers,  and  paper  consumers  generally  to  throw 
off  the  domination  of  Scandinavian   manufacturers." 

Since  this  statement  was  published  the  alarmi.sts  in 
England  and  those  pushing  Scandinavian  interests, 
trot  out  their  bogey  of  shortages,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  artificial  position.  It  is  wrong  I  Buyers 
know  it  is  wrong,  particularly  when  the  bogey  ap])ears 
at  the  same  time  with  the  news  that  one  .substantial 
firm  of  pulp  producers  enter  into  contracts  covering 
the  next  ten  years.  One  would  like  to  know  the  exact 
size  of  forests  available  for  pulpwood  in  Scandinavia, 
Finland.  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  Continental 
places.  If  it  was  po.ssible  to  ascertain  the  correct 
acreage  and  their  supplies  of  pulp  wood  cut  (and 
ready  in  .-ttoek)  the  position  would  be  interesting. 
When  these  figures  are  obtainable  it  is  time  to  worry. 
But  there  is  lui  use  estinuiting  a  shortage  on  other 
lieople's  estimations,  with  disappointments  behind 
them. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  jiulji  niai-kels.  at 
the  time  1  write,  are  firm  all  around  and  prices  are 
unchanged.  Again,  "  Affarsvarlden"  .says  that  re- 
cent sales  were  effected  at  low  prices  of  "some  old 
consignments  which  were  lying  in  Preston  and  other 
ports  and  which  sellers  were  anxious  to  licfuidate  in 
order  tn  avoid  further  expense.''  One  wonders  if 
there  are  any  more  of  these  "old  consignments"  lying 
about  England,  or  Scotland,  going  at  prices  for  the 
sake  of  taking  the  pulp  away.  And  this  is  what  is 
called  "business" — in  the  midst  of  tlie  In. gey  about 
shortages. 

The  Making  of  Paper  Containers 

1  have  just  read  a  volume  on  "The  Manufacture  of 
Paper  Containers"  price  10s.  6d..  by  P.  E.  Verstone, 
(Verstone  &  Co,  publishers).  It  is  an  interesting  pro- 
duction—a text  book  of  200  pages  whicli  enables  one 
to  propound(l)  What  are  papercontainers?  (2)  What 
are  paper  bottles?  (3)  What  is  a  paper-container  fac- 
tory, and  how  should  it  be  organised  ?  And  so  on. 

Mr.  Verstone  dips  into  history  in  his  volume.  He 
says:  "A.s  for  paper  bags  the  earliest  types  were  mere- 
ly a  slight  improvement  on  the  ordinary  paper  cover- 
ings used  by  shopkeepers  whenever  powdered  or  gran- 
ular articles,  such  as  sugar,  or  tea  were  sold.  It  was 
then  found  more  suitable  to  twist  a  piece  of  paper  into 
a  cone  and  the  thin  straw-colored  paper  adopted  for 
this  purpose  was  the  forerunner  of  the  wrapping  paper 
now   in   common   use.     Following   the   twisted    paper 
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in  a  descending  scale  of  height.  The  bottom  of  the 
troufih  is  sligblly  inclined  towards  the  side  to  facilitate 
cleaning.  Meaiis  are  provided  for  easily  and  quickly 
flushing  the  apparatus.  When  one  side  requires  clean- 
ing the  stock  is  diverted  into  the  other  side,  so  that 
the  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  not  interfered  with. 
— A.P.-C. 

G-6,  K-11.  Pulp  Screen.  A.  J.  HAUG  assignor  to 
SllErxT'.ROOKE  MArniNEKY  CO.  Can.  patent  219,- 
144.  May  :!(),  1922.  A  (preferably  octagonal)  screening 
drum  rotates  within  a  circular  casing.  The  feeling 
device  is  so  constructed  as  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  rotation  of  the  drum  to  positively  drive  the  stock 
through  the  drum  and  subject  it  repeatedly  to  the 
screening  action. — A.P.-C. 

G-6,  K-11.  Rotary  Pulp  Screen.  C.  H.  JOHNSSON. 
Can.  patent  220,027.  .lune  27,  1922.  A  screening  drum 
having  a  polygonal  or  otherwise  irregular  cross  section 
rotates  in  a  vat  which  may  also  have  either  a  polygonal 
(H-  irregular  cross-section.  This  causes  the  pulp  to  be 
alternatel.v  sucked  on  or  pressed  back  from  the  drum 
facilitating  the  screening  operation.  A  suitable  spray  is 
l)rovided  for  washing  away  the  tailings.  (Evidently 
siniilar  to  the  Spanoenberij  Svstem. — Ed.) — A.  P.  C. 

G-6,  K-11.  Pulp  Screen.^  H.  T.  BAKER  and  J.  D. 
IIASKELT..  Can  patent  217,879,  April  25,  1922.  The 
stock  is  fed  insii^le  a  c.\lindrical  screen  rotating  in  a 
casing  of  approximately  elliptic  cross  section.  On  the 
outside  of  the  rotor  are  blades,  between  each  pair  of 
which  is  a  trough-shaped  frame  divided  into  sections 
by  curved  partitions.  The  stock,  after  having  passed 
the  screen  is  carried  around  by  the  rotor  as  it  passes 
the  minor  axes  of  the  elliptical  shell.  There  is  but  a 
small  eleai-ance  between  the  rotor  and  the  shell  at  this 
point,  and  the  stock  is  compressed  and  has  a  tendency 
to  flow  inward,  thus  dislodging  oversize  fibers  and  dirt 
that  tend  to  clog  the  screen  plates.— A.P.-C. 

G-8.  Stripping  Means  for  the  Press  Rolls  of  Wet  Ma- 
chines. H.  HINCKLEY.  Can.  patent  219  279,  June  6, 
1922.  According  to  Tidmarsh's  V.  S.  A.  patent  1.387,- 
954  (and  Can.  patent  219.484),  (See  this  journal,  xx. 
655,  Augurt  3,  1922.)  the  pulp  sheets  are  passed  through 
final  corrugated  press  rolls  unsupported  by  the  felt. 
As  the  pre.ssure  is  iiun-eased  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
pulp  is  forced  within  the  corrugations  of  the  rolls, 
passes  the  edge  of  the  doctor  until  finally  the  doctor 
is  foi'ced  out  of  position  and  part  or  all  of  tthe  sheet 
follows  the  roll.  According  to  this  invention  this  is 
prevented  by  providing  the  upper  press  with  a  number 
of  narrow  circumferential  grooves.  A  series  of  iiarroM' 
(about  one-eight  inch)  belts  run  loo.sely  in  these 
grooves  aiul  around  an  idler  roll  in  front  of  the  press 
roll.  As  the  sheet  cniersics  from  the  nip  of  the  rolls, 
it  is  forced  forward  l>y  the  uuiib'  belts. — A.P.-C. 

G-8.  Cutter  for  Wet  Machine.  11.  A.  CONSTANTINE. 
Can.  patent  218,766,  May  23,  1922.  A  fiuide  or  ti-ack. 
equipped  with  a  carriage  to  whicli  is  attached 
a  sharpened  cutting  point,  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
ui)per  i-<ill  of  tile  wet  nuichine  at  a  slight  angle  to  the 
horizontal,  so  that  the  cut  will  be  square  across  the 
sheet  of  ]n\]]).  When  the  jndp  has  reached  a  i)redeter- 
miiH'd  thickness,  the  cutter  is  rapidly  driven  across  the 
face  of  the  roll,  and  is  slowly  brought  back  to  its  initial 
position,  so  that  Ify  the  time  it  has  returned  the  pulp 
is  again  ready  to  be  cut.  Means  are  provided  for  grip- 
l)ing  the  edge  of  the  sheet  of  pulp  as  soon  as  cut, 
moving  it  away  from  the  machine  and  allowing  it  to 
fall  at  a  ])redetermined  point  where  the  sheets  are  i)iled 
up.  The  device  can  be  attached  to  existing  machiiu's 
— A.P.-t". 


G-10.  Machine  for  Making  Wire  Mats  for  Pressing 
Lapped  Pulp.  -I.  o.  1I.\.MK1..  (an.  paicni  221.798, 
Aug.   1,  11122.— A.P.-C. 

H.       Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing,  and  Equipment 

H-4.  Electrolyte  for  Bleach  Making.  A.  11.  llOOKEK 
assignor  to  HOOKER  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  CO.  Can. 
l)atent  221,428,  July  25,  1922.  The  electrolyte  consists 
of  a  brine  solution  containing  sufficient  solid  sodium 
chloride  to  maintain  the  brine  within  the  cell  in  a  con- 
dition of  complete  saturation  at  the  o|ierating  teniper- 
iiture.  Excess  of  salt  must  be  avoided  as  it  would  clog 
the  diaphragm. — A.P.-C. 

H-4.  Maufacture  of  Sodium  Hypochlorite.  J.  R.  ]\lac- 
MILLAX,  assignor  to  XIACAKA  ALKALI  CO.  Can. 
patent  218,958.  May  23.  1922.  Chlorine  is  led  into  a 
cold  mixture  of  milk  of  lime  and  sodium  carbonate 
solution  which  is  kept  agitated.  The  chlorine  is  led 
in  at  a  moderate  rate  so  that  not  much  heat  is  generated 
and  the  reaction  is  readil.v  controlled,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  production  of  by-products.  Introduction 
of  chlorine  is  best  stopped  when  the  alkalinity  has 
dropped  to  about  5%  so  as  to  give  stability  to  the 
solution.  The  chlorinated  li(|Uor  is  allowed  to  stand, 
and  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted. — A.P.-C. 

H-4.  Electrolytic  Cell.  J.  CRANSTON  and  W.  D.  LE 
BAR.  Can.  patent  217,414,  April  4,  1922.  The  body 
of  the  cell  is  made  of  slate,  concrete,  or  stone.  A 
portion  of  each  side  of  the  body  is  cut  away  and  against 
the  cut-away  portion  a  diaphragm  is  placed,  the  dia- 
phragm being  backed  by  a  perforated  metallic  sheet 
serving  as  cathode.  The  latter  at  its  lower  end  is  bent 
upwards  and  outwards  to  form  a  trough  for  collecting 
the  alkaline  cell  effluent.  The  sides  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  cell  reach  down  far  enough 
into  the  electroh'te  to  form  a  partition  or  sealing  wall 
between  the  anode  and  cathode  chambers,  so  that  the 
gas  formed  in  the  anode  chamber  is  kept  separate.  The 
anodes  (preferably  graphite)  are  mounted  in  sets 
through  corresponding  slots  in  the  top  of  the  body. 
The.v  ma.y  be  removed  together  and  reserved  relative 
to  the  cathodes,  so  that  when  a  set  of  anodes  has  be- 
come eaten  away  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  it-s 
efficiency  it  may  be  taken  out  and  turned  around  to 
present  a  new  face  to  the  cathode.  A  sheet  of  metal 
hangs  from  the  top  of  the  body  into  the  trough  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cathode  to  provide  a  sealed  chamber  for 
drawing  off  the  hydrogen.  — A.P.-C. 

H-5.  Process  of  Bleaching  Vegetable  Fibers.  G.  G. 
TAYLOR,  assignor  to  A.MEIilCAN  W^RITIXG  PAPER 
CO.  Can.  patent  217,811,  April  18,  1922.  Boric  acid 
in  less  than  the  equimolecular  proportions  to  the  hypo- 
chlorite present  (preferably  1  lb.  per  100  lb.  of  .stock), 
is  added  to  the  bleaching  bath.  The  boric  acid  liberates 
li.\l)ochlorus  acid  and  forms  a  borate,  which  is  recon- 
verted into  boric  acid  by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  hypochlorus  acid, 
according  to  the  equations  NaOCl  +  II.BO..  =  VaHO 
+  HOCl  +  n.,0;  2H0C1  =  2HC1  +  O.-llVl  +  NaBo' 
-f  11,  ==  NaCl  +  H,BO,.  —A.P.-C. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
K-7.  Automatic  Continuous  Mixing  System  for  Paper 
Stock.  C.  II.  ALLEN,  E.  J.  TRIMBEV,  and  GREAT 
NORTHERN  PAPER  CO.  Can.  patent  219,561,  June 
13,  1922.  Re-issue  of  Can.  patent  212,476,  July  12, 
1921.  See  this  journal  xix,  357,  March  31,  1921— A.P.-c! 
K-7.  Beat.ng  Engine.  Can.  |)ateiit  X.).  212  898 
ERNST  .M.MILER.  Xciudi  Wis.,  C.  S.  A..  Aug.  9,  ]92l'. 
I  Si'c  "Characteristics  of  the  Niagara  Beater,"  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix,  723,  K-7.  July  7.  1921.  i— A.P.-C. 
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K-7.  Process  for  Preparing  Paper  Making  Stock. 
Cm.  iiMlnil  \n.  21L'.17(;.  C.  il.  Al.l-KN  iin.l  K.  -1. 
TIUMHLV  ami  Till-:  (iWKAT  NOirrilKKN  I'Al'KK 
CO.,  }issiuiirc  (.r  a  inln-cst,  all  of  .M  ill  innckcl ,  .Mc. 
U.  S.  A.,  -Iiil.v  12,  1!I21.  'i'lic  vai-i.nis  paper  iiiakiiii:-  in- 
frredieiits  arc  made  into  fluid  iiii.xtiin's  or  solutions,  and 
the  fluid  mixtures  so  prepared  are  iKUired  into  a 
common  sti'eam  and  tin-  volumes  delivered  l).v  tlic  in- 
dividual streams  are  proportioned  to  canse  their  union 
into  a  common  stream  of  the  desired  comixisition  for 
the  pai)er  machine.  (See  also  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  :\'u. 
K-7,  IMarcli  81,  1921.)— A.P.-C. 

K-10,  K-23.  Adhesive,  Waterproof  and  Sizing  Com- 
positions. A.  Iv  Cli.WHK.  (an  patent  217,r)9S.  April 
1.1,  1922.  To  a  solution  of  a  protein  (e."'..  casein j  is 
added  a  substance  cai)able  of  liberating  formaldehyde 
on  heating  (e.g.,  sodium  formaldeli.vde  sulphoxylate, 
ILCOHOSONa,  or  formaldehyde  sodium  bisul|)hite, 
HJCOHOSOoNa).  Oxidizing  agents  may  be  added  to 
aid  the  liberation  of  formaldehyde.  The  ingredients 
may  be  compounded  dry  and  then  mixed  witli  a  suit- 
able solvent. — A.l'.-C. 

K-10.  Method  of  Making  Emulsions.  J.  A.  DE  CEW, 
assignor  t.i  PROCESS  EX(ilXKEKS  LTD.  Can.  patent 
218,270,  May  2,  1922.  The  .substance  to  be  emulsified 
is  brought  into  contact  with  an  alkaline  solution  under 
pressure  in  an  atomizer  at  about  1S0°F,  the  amount  of 
alkali  being  insufficient  to  produce  complete  saponifica- 
tion. The  enuilsion  is  then  cooled  by  mixing  with  cold 
water.  The  process  is  suitable  for  the  preparation  of 
sizing  ' '  solutions ' '. — A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Paper  Machine  Screen.  J.  A.  BYSTROM.  Can. 
patent  220.206,  June  27,  1922.  A  suitable  vertical 
screen  (about  one-eight  inch  mesh)  is  provided  between 
the  pulp  box  and  head  box  to  prevent  any  lumps  of 
]iulp  being  discharged  into  the  latter. — A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Flat  Suction  Box.  Can.  patent  No.  212,893, 
ROP)El\T  -I.  ilAHK,  London,  England,  assignee  of 
JACOB  HEES.  Ebersheim,  Rhenish  Palatinate, 
German.v,  Aug.  9,  1921.  The  Ijoxes  are  arranged  side 
b.v  side  without  any  interval  betweeji  adjacent  boxes. 
(Same  as  Fr.  patent  No.  511,466.  See  this  icmi-nal  xix. 
888,  K-12,  Aug.  2.1,  1921.  See  also  "Effects  of  the 
Arrangement  of  the  Suction  Boxes  on  the  Life  of 
Fourdrinier  Wires",  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  No.  19. 
8;),  ^2.  .\ov.  10,  1921.  I  -A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Method  of  CleTn'ng  Paper  Machine  Felts.  Can. 
patent  Xo.  213,  .j64,  GEO.  K.  WALKER,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  Sept.  27,  1921.  A  cleansing  liduid  is 
applied  to  one  side  of  the  left  to  loosen  the  foreign 
material  thereon,  and  then  suction  is  applied  to  the 
same  side  of  flie  felt  to  open  the  meshes  and  remove 
the  li(|uid  and  foreign,   material. — A.P.-C. 

K-11.  Elongation  and  Shrinkage  of  Paper  on  the 
Paper  Machine.  A.  VAXDER  STICUEL.  Papeterie, 
xlii,  270  (March  25,  1920):  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  8H4, 
(Aug.  11,  1921).  Translation  by  A.  Paiuneau-Couture. 
See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  75ii.  i  July  7,  1920).— A.P.-C. 
K-12.  Dandy  Roll..  11.  ALP.KO.  Can.  patent  220,- 
878,  July  18,  1922.  The  cylinder  mold  is  constructed 
so  as  to  be  diametricall.v  expansible  and  contractible  so 
that  an  indefinite  number  of  outer  watermarking 
gauzes  eniiiloyed  on  a  single  mold. — A.P.-C. 

K-12,  K-23.  Watermarking  Devices  for  Crepe  Paper. 
F.  P.  KLUND.  assignor  to  HAilMEK.MlLL  PAPER  CO. 
Can.  patent  217,865,  April  18.  1922.  In  watermarking 
erepe  paper,  if  the  watermarking  roll  were  provided 
with  annular  rings  to  ensure  rotation,  as  is  done  on 
smooth  surfaced  papers,  the  surface  of  the  sheet  in 
contact  with  these  rings  would  be  flattened.    According 


l<,   III,'   invention   supporting  devices  of  suitabi -na- 

iiM-nlal  design  arc  placed  in  the  spaces  between  the 
marking  devices,  so  as  to  provide  a  bearing  surface  foi' 
ihe  mil  between  the  watcnnji iks  proper.      A.P.C 

K-20.  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Parchment 
Paper,  (an  patent  Xo.  194,:ill,  WALTKR  DAGXAI.L, 
Hampton  Wick,  .Midillesex,  England,  Dec.  2,  1919.  Same 
as  Eng.  patent  Xo.  123,  594  and  Fr.  patent  No.  495,742. 
See  this  .journal  xix,  253,  K-20,  (March  3,  1921  I. -A.P.-C. 

L  —  Products  of  Paper  and  Pulp 
L-7.  Notes  on  Textilose.  P.M'L  KKANCTS.  .Monit. 
Papeterie  Frangaise,  lii,  (i49-(i.50,  (Oct.  15,  1921).  The 
ant  bin-  briefly  reviews  tiie  development  and  present 
status  of  the  textilose  industry  and  concludes  that 
though  there  were  many  faihn-es,  due  to  textilose  being 
p>it  to  man.v  uses  for  which  it  was  not  suital)le,  this 
nulteri^d  has  a  vei'y  legitimate  outlet  for  certain  articles 
which  do  not  recpiire  to  be  washed,  such  as  bagging, 
cariiets.  hangings,  etc. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Preparation  of  Textile  Threads  from  Wood. 
Papeterie,  xlii,  1100-1113,  (Dec.  2.5.  1920i;  xliii,  9-13. 
(Jan.  10,  1921);  50-54,  (Jan.  25,  1921);  Paper,  xxviii. 
No.  12,  28-31,  40,  (May  25,  1921)  :  Translation  by  A. 
Papineau-Couture.  See  this  journal  xix.  770,  I. -7,  Muly 
21,  1921).— A.P.-C. 

The  Determination  of  Beta  —  and  Gamma  —  Cellulose. 
Paper,  xxviii,  No.  15,  21-22,  (June  15,  1921).  Transla- 
tion by  Clarence  Ja.v  West.  The  determination  of  the 
hemi-celhdoses  (beta  —  and  gamma  —  cellulose)  in  the 
alkaline  filtrates  from  the  determination  of  alpha-cel- 
lulose (See  this  journal  xix,  1148,  A-4,  A-5,  Nov.  10, 
1921)  is  based  on  the  oxidation  of  the  cellulo.se  (C(,Hi„- 
().  -f  60,  =  6C0,  -|-  5H.,0)  and  titration  of  the  excess 
of  oxidizing  agent,  the  usual  one  being  potassium  bi- 
chromate. H.vdrogen  peroxide  and  hypochlorite  were 
tried  but  were  found  totally  unsuitable  for  the  i)ur- 
pose.     A.P.-C. 


A-0,  R-11.  Outline  of  Laboratory  Tests  in  Connection 
with  Pulp  and  Paper  Making.  A.  LE(  11  ATELIER. 
Chim'e  et  Industrie,  iv,  529.542  (Oct.  1920);  Paper, 
xxviii,  Xo.  8,  17-21  (April  27,  1921 ).  Translation  by  A. 
Papiiu'au-Couture.  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  21,  K-6, 
•Ian.  ti.  1921.— A.P,-C. 


NEW   WATERPROOFING    PROCESS    FOR    PAPER 

Hv   SlIAXTO   SWAUIPA    iillATXAGAR.  JOUR. 

Phys  Chem.  XXVI.  (1922).  Abs.  in  China  Clay 

Tr.  Rev.  July,  1922. 

For  the  same  concentration  of  solution  irrespective 
of  the  solvent  the  order  of  efficiency  of  various  salts 
for  waterproofing  paper  was  oleate  of  copper,  oleate 
of  magnesia,  linoleate  of  copper,  linoleate  of  magne- 
sia, oleate  of  nickel,  linoleate  of  nickel,  oleate  of 
zinc,  linoleate  of  zinc,  oleate  of  aluminium  ami  oleate 
of  lead.  The  absorption  of  these  salts  is  greatest  in 
the  first  hour  and  reaches  a  state  of  equilibrium  in 
two  hour.s.  The  amount  of  adsor])tion  increases  with 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  u.seJ.  It  is  shown 
that  Freundlieh's  empirical  rule  holds  good  in  several 
eases.  If  a  proper  soap  solution  and  a  suitable  paper 
pulp  are  selected  the  i-atlier  expensive  method  of  mak- 
ing the  fibre  waterproof  by  giving  a  thin  coating  of 
the  waterproof  material  by  a  brush  can  be  replaced 
by  the  adsorption  process.  The  defects  of  the  crack- 
formation  are  obviated  in  this  process. 


A  man  is  said  to  be  old  when  he  thinks  the  girls  are 
retting  prettier  and   the  climate  is  changing. 
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TORONTO  TRADE  TOPICS 


Business  progress  is  upwMnl  hut  still  subject  to 
very  conservative  buying  by  retailers.  It  is  evident 
that  many  are  waiting  for  actual  harvest  returns  be- 
fore making  commitments  for  late  Fall  and  Winter. 
One  house  reporting  a  good  volume  of  Fall  orders  says 
that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  deliveries  are  for  late 
September  and  October. 

Wiiolesalers  are  a  little  disappointed  at  the  volume 
of  business  developed  in  connection  with  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  just  closed  with  an  attendance 
heating  all  records  by  a  large  margin. 

The  aggregate  of  business  transacted  during  the 
Exhibition  period  will  be  greater  than  1921.  but  it 
ivas  hoped  that  a  broader  buying  tendency  woidd  have 
lieen  in  evidence. 

There  is  some  surprise  manifested  at  the  lack  of  in- 
terest taken  in  this  important  exhibition  by  pulp  and 
paper  industries  both  as  exhibitors  and  buyers.  The 
machinery  and  power  exhibits  heing  specialized  and 
showing  many  novel  features. 

Apart  from  office  specialities  only  two  manufac- 
turers were  represented. 

Local  pulp  and  paper  market  is  characterized  by 
verv  active  conditions  in  paper  stocks  especially  the 
grades  used  in  bonds.  The  United  States  demand  is 
strong  and  stocks  can  be  sold  for  export  at  prices 
that  are  considered  too  high  for  profitable  business 
l)y  Canadian  paperboard  mills.  These  are  being  eared 
for  to  some  extent  but  the  supply  is  limited.  (-Quota- 
tions have,  therefore,  been  withdrawn  temporarily, 
by  board  mills. 

In  view  of  the  strong  pulp  situation,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  prices  of  most  of  the  lines  using  na- 
tural or  bleached  sidphite.  wei'e  to  experience  advanc- 
ed prices  ere  long. 

Market  Notes. 

Pulps  continue  to  show  firmer  tciidiMicy  and  (piotatioiis 
are  sligh'ly  higher  for  book  grades  of  bleaelied  and 
unbleached  sulphite. 

droit  lid  woufl  DeliveiH'd,  runs  ;};:!()  to  $41). 
S III ph if e  Book    grade    .$()7.ri()    delivered:    News,    ardiind 

$()0;   and  bleached   $90  to  $!).-). 
Holds   and   Wiitiitij   Kvidence   of   better   buying  coiidi 

tions  is  apparent. 
Uristols.   Covfi-x   and    tags  Arc   experiencing   active   de- 
mand.     Manufacturers"   prices  not   changed. 
Box    Board.  Very    active.     Quotations    are    withdrawn, 

owing  to  high  price  of  i-a\v  materials,  esjieeially  waste 

papers. 
Book  Fair  activity  without   price  change. 
Coated    paper  Somewhat    improved    domestic    deinaiul. 

Exjior;  business  good. 
Wrappings    Jobbers  report  slight  impi-ovement. 

No.  1  Kraft,  8.1oc;   B.  Manila,  JVoc;  No.l  Manila,  7e : 
Fibre  Manila,  7c ;  T.  Manila,  ."ii/ic. 
Bags.  Light  demand  but  improving. 

Light  manila  (100  M  lots),  less  (i2i/>— 7i/,— r)'/c  ; 
Heavy  Manila  (100  M  lots),  less  (iO'A  ;  Light  kraft  (100 
M  lots),  less  60— 71/0 7c;  Heavy  kraft  (100  M  lots),  less 
JO— 10% ; 


Tissues    and   Toilets  Mills    are    active    and    .i' 

l)erienee  fair  demand. 

No.  1  Manila,  20  x  30,  .80;  24  x  8().  1.0,5.  Xatiira! 
White,  20  x  30,  ,90;  24  x  30,  1.2o.  No.  1  Wliite,  20  x 
30,  1.10;   24  X  36,  1.55. 

Paper  Stocks.  Market  is  firm  all  round,  strong  demand 
from  boxboard  mills  for  n<'ws,  mixed,  and  miscella- 
neous. U.  S.  mills  are  buying  freely  and  supply  not 
large.     Tendency  to  advance  in  all  lines. 

No.  1  Hard  White  Shavings,  3.75 ;  No.  1  Soft  White 
Shavings,  3.65 ;  Heavy  Books  &  Magazines,  2,25  :  Ledg- 
ers and  Writings,  2.50;  No.  1  Kraft,  2.25;  Newspapers, 
1.15;  No.  1  Mixed  Papers,  .90;  No.  1  Miscellaneous, 
.85;   No.  2  Miscellaneous,  1.05. 

New  Cotton  Cuttings  No.  1  White  Shirt  Cuttings,  11^4 
-lli/>;  Fancy  Shirt  Cuttings,  6-61/2;  Canton  Flannels 
Bleached,  8-81/2;  White  Lawns,  8-8I/2 ;  Blue  Overall 
Cuf^ings,  51/^-6. 

Ropes  and  Bagging.  No.  1  Scrap  Bagging,  20.00 ;  No. 
1  Manila  i"iope,  534-6. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  Sept.  9 — (S])ecial  Correspondence) — The 
paper  market  seems  po.s.se.s.sed  of  all  the  elements  of 
strength.  There  are  indications  that  the  situation  is 
improving  from  the  effects  of  the  railroad  and  coal 
strikes,  and  that  business  in  various  kinds  of  paper  has 
again  begun  to  increase,  with  the  industry  as  a  whole 
marked  by  more  activity  and  showing  a  firmer  under- 
tone day  by  day.  Reports  from  some  mill  centres  in 
regard  to  the  manufacturing  o])erations  of  jjapermaking 
plants  are  very  gratifying,  telling  as  they  do  of  man- 
ufacturers finding  it  necessary  to  run  their  machines  at 
clo.se  to  maximum  cajjacity  to  turn  out  the  pa])er  wanted 
by  consumers  and  jobbers,  and  of  tiie  gradual  lietter- 
ment  of  i)aper  prices. 

Demand  foi-  most  kinds  of  paper  has  reached  the 
poin"  where  manufactui'ers  in  numerous  cases  ai-e  re- 
fusing to  tiuote  any  prices  what.soever,  all  quotations 
having  been  withdrawn,  and  mills  running  against  back 
orders.  This  situation  is  largely  the  result  of  the  coal 
strike.  Demand  for  paper  is  not  so  broad  that  manufac- 
'uiei-s  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  buy- 
ers, but  shortage  of  coal  in  the  pa.st  few  .weeks  has  so 
eiirtailed  the  iiroduction  of  paper  that  many  manufac- 
tuiers  are  today  declining  to  accept  additional  buisiness 
until  having  completed  back  orders  and  are  therefore 
issuing  no  prices.  In  some  kinds  of  paper  it  is  conse- 
quently rather  difficult  to  ascertain  what  mai'ket  values 
really  are. 

Several  divisions  of  the  paper  industry  are  exhibiting 
exceptioiud  activity  at  present.  Box  i)oard  mills  are 
especially  lively.  Demand  for  board  is  brisk  and  of 
broad  dimensions,  paper  box  manufacturers  buying  not 
only  _to  satisfy  inerea.sing  requirements  but  also  against 
anticipated  needs  later  in  the  year,  being  induced  to  look 
ahead  witii  respect  to  supplies  by  the  rapid  advancement 
in  hoard  prices.  It  is  a  fact  that  rao.st  board  mills  have 
more  business  on  their  books  at  the  moment  tiian  tliey 
can  comfortably  accomodate  under  prevailing  circuni- 
.stances.  This  means,  of  course,  that  mills  are  prevented 
from  producing  at  a  normal  rate  of  capacity  becau.se  of 
a  shortage  of  coal,  and  most  manufacturers  are  far  be- 
hind in  deliveries,  with  tlie  result  they  are  refusing  to 
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ai'ccpt  fiii-llicr  orders  and  arc  (■(mcciiti-ntin^;'  Micir  efforts 
on  eompletinji'  old  additional  imsiness.  One  of  the 
\e\v  ^'ork  disti-ilnitin'i'  a,t;'en's  for  ])i-ol)alil\-  1  lii'  lai-ji'est 
liox    lioard    mill    in    llie    eastern    sei-l  ion    u\'    tin'    conntr.N' 

said   veslei-dav  thai    never  in   liis  r illeelion   had  he  had 

sneli  a  larji'e  volnine  of  ordei's  for  hoard  in  hand  as  he 
has  at  ])ivsciit.  and  stated  Iha*  his  mill  was  more  than 
■_',()()()  tons  hehind  in  deliveries  in  this  city  alone.  This 
mill,  it  was  said,  alon^-  with  othei-  hoard  plants,  is  run 
uiuff  internuttenlly,  (ipcraMn^-  a  eoiii)]e  of  days  and 
then  idosin<;'  down  I'm-  the  same  length  of  time  nntil  fi-esli 
supplies  of  coal  ari'ixe.  The  hoard  dealer  in  ipiesli(in 
expressed  the  opinion  llial  I  he  mills  of  the  eouni  ry  would 
have  'o  i-nn  I'ull  for  an  I'utire  month  before  they  could 
heijin  to  cat<'h  up  with  (u-ders  iu)w  on  file. 

Bo.ird  prices  are  \ery  firm  and  further  advancement 
has  heeii  noted  this  week.  Plain  chip  board  news  board 
at  $02.50,  with  some  s,.|lers  askin-'  $(;.">.  Most  of  the 
transient  business  done  in  chip  hoard  dui-ine-  the  last 
few  days  has  been  at  around  $r)7,"i(),  hu'  it  is  understood 
tliat  no  more  tonnage  is  to  be  had  at  tliis  price  basis, 
manufaeturers  in   general    haviu"'   raised   tlieii-    price   to 

Fine  i)ai)ei-s  are  moving  in  increasing 
steadj'  |)riees.  The  situation  in  hook  ] 
more  streng'h  and  many  book  papei 
have  withdrawn  prie.es.  Coarse  paijers  are  fairly  ac- 
tive and  at  steady  quotations.  The  iiewsi)rint  market 
is  firm  and  no  let  np  in  the  movement  of  print  i>aper 
ean  be  noted. 

GROUND  WOOD— A  firm  tone  prevails  in  the 
meehanical  pulp  market  and  prices  exhibit  a  hardening 
tendency.  Demand  is  good  and  growing,  with  news- 
]n-int  and  box  board  mills  leading  in  buying,  and  pro- 
ducers are  reported  in  numerous  cases  asking  higher 
lirices.  Domestic  ground  wood  is  <)uoted  at  around  $32 
a  ton  f.o.b.  pi-oducing  jdants,  with  substantially  higher 
l)rices  than  thi.s  heard  in  some  quarters,  and  it  is  s'ated 
that  sellers  are  guaging  their  quotations  to  figure  out 
at  close  to  $40  a  ton  delivered  at  consuming  centres. 
Reports  sa.v  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  any 
shortage  of  ground  wood  arising,  yet  producers  view  the 
futui-e  in  a  bullish  way  and  assert  that  it  is  (juite  likely 
that  before  the  year  is  out  mechanical  |)ulj)  may  be  hard 
to  locate  in  sizeable  volume,  particularly  if  consumption 
keeps  up  at  the  present  rate.  Sellers  are  consequentl.v 
l)ractieing  care  in  commiting  themselves  and  do  not 
seem  very  anxious  to  accept  large  orders  for  forward 
shipment. 

CHEMICAL  PULP — Increasing  firmness  is  noted  in 
chemical  wood  pulp.  Demand  is  steadily  though  grad- 
uall.v  broadening  and  prices  are  stiffening,  with  further 
slight  advane.es  recorded  this  week.  Salesmen  traveling 
through  the  paper  mills  report  consumers  buying  fi'eel.v 
and  add  that  there  is  little  hesitancy  shown  about  meet- 
ing the  prices  asked  so  long  as  they  are  wi*^hin  reason- 
able bounds.  Sales  of  No.  1  foreign  unbleached  sul- 
])hite  were  made  this  week  at  $54  a  ton  on  the  dock  at 
New  York,  representing  a  rise  of  about  $2  a  ton,  while 
foreign  bleached  sulphite  is  firming  with  most  importers 
now  asking  4.25  cents  or  just  a  trifle  under  this  figure 
for  No.  1  sulphite  ex  dock  New  York.  Kraft  pulp  is 
veiy  firm  in  price  and  most  import  houses  are  quoting 
2.60  cents  or  better  on  Scandinavian  kraft,  while  domes- 
tie  N^o.  1  Kraft  is  priced  at  from  2.75  cents  upward  at 
pulp  mills.  Soda  pulp  also  is  showing  more  streng'h  in 
price  and  sales  are  reported  at  4  to  4.25  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  producing  plants. 

RAGS — Activity  in  roofing  stock  continues  to  be 
the  outstanding  feature  in  the  papermaking  rag  market. 


HAN.S     I.AGERI.OKF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYI.IN,  Vice  President 
MAURICE  LONDON,  Secretary 


52  Vanderbilt   Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 

Telephones 
Murray  Hill  ]^246 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FOR 


Finnish  Cellulose  Association 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
AND 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
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With  the  Woodsmen 

AEROPLANES  TO  PLAY  BIG  PART  IN  SAVING 
FORESTS 

By   Edward    Beck,    .Miiiwi-cr   of    thr    Ciiuadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  AssoiMat  ion. 

Xote; — Mr.  lirrk  fccriithi  iikkIi  an  annil  n  cini  iniis- 
sancr  of  poiiioiisi  of  the  St.  .Maurice  Vtillcu,  Quvhw.  iti  a 
('\ntis  flyiiif)  boat  inidcr  the  t/ineldnce  of  Foreater-I'hnl,,- 
(/nipJier  Townsenel,  of  the  l.aurentide  Compaini.  I. lit. 
The  sea-plcnie,  driven  hij  PiJol  W'ilshin  .  is  owned  In/  llu 
Laurentide  Air  Services  and  rmploind  diniun  Uu  sinn- 
mcr  in  patroliiii;/  the  St.  Maurice  Vatte\i  la  dclrel  fins 
and  to  ma1,e  photographic  .surveys  of  the  Laureiihdi 
('ompanij'.s  timber  resources.  The  trip  tool,-  in  the  (tiiin 
reejion  between  Lac  La  Tortm  and  !,(il,(  Clxir.  the  daii 
being  espcciatli/  advantageous  from  <i  ftijimj  standpoint. 

('(impi'lfir  autluu-itirs  estimate  that  •')  to  10  per 
eeiit.  of  the  Forests  in  tlie  St.  Mauriee  Valley  have  been 
damaged  by  fire  this  season,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  ever  expei-ienced   in  t'hat   rei;-iou. 

While  tlie  statement  a.s  to  the  size  of  tlie  fire-swept 
area  does  not  mean  that  •")  to  IDS  of  the  standing'  timber 
iu  t.iie  valley  has  been  destroyed,  sinee  there  is  usually 
a  good  deal  of  timber  tliat  ean  be  salvaged  after  every 
fire,  the  actual  loss  is  still  very  eonsiderable.  while 
the  potential  loss — tlie  desi  ruction  of  young  forests 
first  getting-  their  slriiU — is  still  more  serious. 

The  fires,  are  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  any 
single  company.  Practically  all  those  owning  or  oiierat- 
ing  limits  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  are  ainong  the  suf- 
ferers, some  to  a  greater  extent  than  others.  The 
greatest  damage  seems  to  have  been  done  in  tlie  (".hinne 
Lakes  and  Vermilion  River  disti-icts  the  newly  burnt 
areas  in  these  districts  covering  thousands  of  acres  in 
extent  and  presenting  a  bleak  and  gaunt  appearance  to 
the  observer  from  the  air.  These  are  not  t'he  only  places 
visited  b.y  fire  this  summer,  however,  as  the  ri)per  St.- 
Maiirice  has  been  the  scene  of  more  than  a  sccu'c  of 
disastrous  burnings. 

An  official  statement  given  out  at  Quebec,  [ilaces 
(he  monetary  value  of  t.iu-  timber  destroyed  by  fire  al- 
ready this  year  at  something  like  six  millions  of  dollars, 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  growth  of  600,000  acres. 
Even  hese  impressive  figures  fail  to  bring  home  the  full 
extent  of  the  disaster,  which  can  only  lie  apjireciated 
by  those  in  intinuite  touch  with  the  situation  or  w.iui  are 
responsible  f<n-  the  carrying  on  of  the  industries  whose 
existence  depends  upon  a  continuous  and  abundant  sup- 
ply of  wood.  The  recent  rainy  season  has  bi'onghl  a 
temporary  res])ite  from  the  scourge  of  fire,  but  lu)  one 
knows  how  soon  tihis  may  give  way  to  another  ))crio(|  of 
drought  and  a  new  time  of  peril. 

Protection  Inadequate 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  t.his  year's  fires. 
but  everybody  iigrees  that  the  present  protective  means 
are  altogether  inadequate.  The  railways  and  the  set- 
tlers, according  to  those  nearest  the  scene,  have  started 
fewer  fires  this  year  than  formerly.  Irresponsible  hun- 
ters and  fishermen  are  held  to  blame  in  many  cases, 
while  delberate  incendiarism  is  also  charged  in  some. 

T,lie  newly  promulgated  regidations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  are  expected  to  be  of  benefit 
in  preventing  fires  if  conscientiously  enforced  during 
the  hazardous  seasons,  but  practical  foresters  do  not 
look  upon  them  as  at  all  sufficient. 


Exiierieuce  has  lii'onghl  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  to  safeguard  tlie  tt)nebcc  {'(U'csts  from  destruction 
liy  fire  is  an  a(h'(inatc  sy.stcm  of  aerial  sni'vciUauce 
sn|)p(nted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  fire  rangers'  camjis 
situated   al    propei-   intersais   in    1  lie   woods. 

The  aerial  observer  has  immense  advantages  over 
;dl  others,  lie  can  detect  a  fire  at  a  rang(>  of  from  fift.v 
to  sixty  miles  and  can  reach  it  in  as  man>'  minutes  as 
it  would  take  hours,  if  not  days,  liy  any  other  mode  of 
conveyance.  He  , has  the  advantage  of  beinu  able  to  cir- 
cunniavigate  the  threatened  area,  discoxcring  instan- 
taneonsl\-  the  fii'c's  direction  ami  locating  its  most  vul- 
nerable approach.  Fire  rangers  on  foot  or  in  canoes  can 
see  but  a  snudl  section  of  a  fire  at  one  time.  They  ex- 
pei-ience  great  difficulty  in  learning  its  direction.  Fre- 
(juently  their  efforts,  undirected,  are  rendered  futile 
on  this  account.  Absence  of  trails  hampers  their  ingress 
and  egress  and  renders  t'leir  progress  slow  anil  inef- 
fectual, so  that  as  a  rule,  the  rangers'  crew  appi-oiiches 
its  task  half  heartedly.  overwhelmed  by  !je  nbtades  op- 
posed to  its  work. 

In  co-operation  with  fire-fighting  camps  established 
at  distances  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so  apart,  manned 
with  crews  of  fi-om  six  to  eight  men,  available  at  an.y 
time  to  respond  to  an  alarm  equipped  with  suitable 
fire-fighting  appratus,  a  sea-plane,  such  as  t'aose  now  in 
use,  (altlKHigh  better  machines  for  t.he  ])urpose  are 
available),  could  spot  a  fire,  fly  to  the  nearest  camp, 
return  with  the  men  and  put  them  at  work  before  the 
blaze  got  well  under  way,  it  is  claimed.  Many  fires 
w.iiich  might  otherwise  prove  destructive  could  thus 
be  extinguished  in  their  incipent  stages,  while  others 
could  be  kept  within  relatively  restricted  areas. 
Camps  Self-Paying- 
These  camps  would  not  be  necessary  except  during 
the  particularly  hazardous  seasons  whic-'a  occur  in  the 
months  of  ilay,  June  and  September.  Operated  in 
connection  with  seaplanes  they  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  best  fitted  to  judge,  redm-i'  t.ii'  fire  hazards  in 
the  Quebec  forests  to  a  minimum  and  pa.\-  for  their  cost 
many  times  over  every  season.  In  the  long  run,  it  is 
claimed,  they  would  be  less  expensive  even  than  an  ade- 
(piate  system  of  observation  towers  and  telephones, 
wihich  are  impracticable  so  far  as  the  St.  .^laurice  Valley 
is  concerned,  and  iufinitel.\'  more  effective.  They  offer, 
in  fact,  the  only  real  solution  of  the  forest  jiroblem  as 
it  exists  in  this  province. 

The  two  'planes  in  use  in  the  district  t.his  sununer 
have  given  a  good  acount  of  themselves,  having  detected 
and  reported  numerous  fires  in  time  to  bring  fire- 
fighters to  the  scene.  They  have  also  been  employed  in 
carrying  in  supplies  to  the  men  when  ot'her  means  were 
not  available.  Their  usefulness  would  be  increased  im- 
measurably, however,  by  the  maintenance  of  properly 
nuuined  fire  stations  in  the  woods  as  already  described. 

T,he  limit  holdei-s  in  the  district  and  members  of 
the  St.  ^Maurice  Fire  Protective  Association  have  already 
had  the  snb.iect  up  with  the  Government  and  the  ques- 
tion is  being  very  carefully  enquired  into.  There  vt 
some  reluctance  upon  the  part,  of  .some  of  the  limit- 
holdei's  to  increase  the  outlay  they  are  already  being 
[Hit  to  for  fire  protection.  There  is  also  a  serious  ques- 
tion involved  over  wether  the  Government  or  private 
interests  should  take  the  initiative  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  aiul  opei-atiiig  the  system  on 
an  adequate  and  proper  basi.s.  iVo  serious  doubt  seems 
to  be  entertained,  however,  as  to  its  effectiveness.  Nor  is 
there  much  question  that  if  things  are  allowed  to  go 
on  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  Queliec.  like  other  once 
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(•(|ually  we  11  favored  woodod  states,  is  eventually  jroinpr 
In  t'iiid  itseir  praetieally  denuded  "f  merchantable  tim- 
lier,  and  that  tlie  industries  dei)endent  upon  a  eons- 
tant  supply  df  \v(»id,  whieh  now  cdnlrihute  so  lar<re  a 
s.'iare  to  the  prosperity  of  the  pi-ovince.  will  have  1o  do 
what,  similar  industries  ihavc  had  in  <lo  clsewliere — ;;(> 
out  of  l)iisiness.  If  anyone  is  al  all  dnulilful  about  (his. 
an  aerial  observation  of  jusi  what  the  ciiiht  weeks"  dry 
season  tiiis  sprino;  has  done  to  thr  St.  .Mauriee  Valley 
will  ]irove  absolutely  eonvineint;. 

In  my  oi)inion.  further  |)roei'as1  inatioii  upon  the 
part  of  tiie  jirovineial  authorities  and  the  liniit-.'iolders 
(H-er  tiiis  problem  and  their  failure  to  fret  top-eiiher  on 
a  profi'ramme  of  praetieal  fire  ])roteetion  will  be  most 
short -si>>hted  and  little  short  of  criminal.  Liust  year  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  took  in  over  four 
millions  of  revenue  fi-om  timl)er  dues  and  hydraulic 
charu-es  in  this  province.  Tt  could  well  afford  to  spend 
one-half  t.hat  amount  althoujih  no  such  sum  would  be 
necessar.\-.  in  providiiiji-  ade(|uate  ]irotection  from  wliat 
up  to  date  has  proven  the  province's  one  jrreat.  revenue 
produciufi'  natural  asset.  Such  an  expenditure  would 
be  .justified  even  if  looked  ui)on  merely  as  a  fire  in- 
surance premium. 


LAURENTIDE  IN  SPLENDID  SHAPE 

Coveriufi'  as  it  does  the  twelve-monthly  period  ended 
Jnne  30.  1022,  into  which  space  of  time  were  crowded 
most  of  the  vicissitudes  to  w^hich  the  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  industry  fell  heir  in  the  post-war  era  of 
business  depression,  t.he  annual  report  of  the  Laurentide 
company,  Limited,  embodies  features  which  shoiild  bring 
no  little  gratLfication  to  shareholders.  Despite  the 
sharp  reduction  in  profi*^s  natural  to  the  period  of  stag- 
nant mai'kets  declining  ]n-ices  and  high-in-iccd  wi  lod 
this  enterijrise  met  all  charges,  earned  and  paid  its 
dividends  and  had  a  little  something  to  tuck  away  after 
that.  In  addition  it  has  materially  reduced  its  bank 
loan  and  accounts  payable,  and  written  down  invent- 
ories.    It  is  an  ex.bibit  reflecting  splendid  strength. 

The  statement  going  forward  to  sihareholders  is  the 
second  exhibit  of  the  company  as  at  present  constituted, 
covering  a  full  year.  It  covers  the  leanest  year  since 
the  industry  attained  its  present  importance  and  must 
be  compared  with  the  most  prosperous  .vear  for  the  in- 
dustry up  to  date.  Operating  profits  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  "ended  June  30,  1922,  amounted  to  $2.266.2o4.  as 
campared  with  $5,374,5fio  the  previous  year.  Jliscella- 
neous  profi-  was  down  to  $94,3S(i  from  $1,029,829.  while 
profits  from  investments  were  $332,513,  as  compared 
with  $319,639.  The  total  income  of  t.he  company  was, 
theref(*)-e,  $2,693,154,  as  compared  with  $6,724,032  the 
previous  year.  Interest  charges  last  year  amounted  to 
$440,631,  "as  compared  with  $885,260.  The  deduction 
of  $458,461  as  reserve  for  depreciation  of  plant 
leaves  net  profits  of  $1,794,061,  or  slightly  over 
6.4  per  cent  on  t.he  stock  of  tHie  compan.v  as 
against  $4,515,928  for  1920-21.  Payment  of  dividends 
$66,061  to  be  carried  forward  to  surplus  account  which 
now  stand  at  $1,423,467.  T.he  surplus  for  1920-21  was 
$787,928  after  deduction  of  $2,000,000  as  reserve  for 
reduction  of  inventories  and  $1,322,843  as  reserve  for 
taxes,  depreciation  and  depletion. 

Outstanding  among  the  current  a.ssets  is  the  reduction 
in  inventories  from  $8,392,812  to  $.771,436.  Accounts 
receivable  at  $756,045  are  less  by  over  half  a  million, 
while  mill  supplies  at  $652,835  are  down  about  $300.- 
000. 


Pei^'liaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  balance 
slieet  is  the  reduction  of  the  bank  loan  from  $5,067,- 
!I45  to  $3,572,960.  Hills  and  accounts  payable  are  down 
to  $657,347  from  $1.30L370.  Tax  reserve  of  $573,559 
is  down  from  $1.()!I5,918,  indicating  the  payment  of  a 
;iair  million   on   this  account. 

The  working  capital  jiosition  of  the  company  for  the 
IKiNt    two  vears  compares  as  follows: 

.June    30,  -Innc   :iO, 

1922.  1!I21. 

Curr.    assets  $11,296.8!)!      $15,958,254 

Curr.    liaiiilitics  5,792,764         8,475, ()33 


Work.  cap.  $5,504,127     $7,482,621 

In  his  remarks  to  shareholder  President  Ciiahoon  sa.vs: 

"In  the  last  amnial. state  a  reserve  of  $2,000,000  was 
created  to  cover  ])osible  depreciation  inventories.  It 
was  deemed  advisable  to  wTite  this  amount  from  logs 
and  other  sup|)lie.s  in  order  to  i)lace  these  inventories 
on  a  conservative  replacement  value  basis.  Of  this 
amount  $535,000  w^as  consumed  on  materials  used  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

"General  conditions  in  t.iie  newsprint  industry  are 
decidedly  better  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  report. 
Prices  have  held  consistentl.v  throughout  the  year,  and 
demand  has  increa.sed  sufficiently  to  absorb  the  new 
production  that  was  brought  in  during  the  year. 

"Your  directors  feel  gratified  that  the  company's 
streugtii  enabled  them  to  go  through  this  most  tr^'ing 
read.iustment  period  with  so  little  inconvenience  either 
to  tlie  organization  or  the  shareholders." 


"MILDEW"  IN  PAPER  MAKERS'  FELTS 

From  the  research  laboratory  of  the  F.  C.  Huyck  and 
Sons  mills  at  Albany,  N.Y..  it  is  reported  that  after  a 
careful  investigation  it  has  been  determined  that  while 
"mildew"  in  paper  makers'  felts  is  not  curable  it  is  pre- 
ventable. It  has  been  found  that  the  bacteria  spores,  the 
activity'  of  which  results  in  so-called  "mildew."  revel  in 
moisture,  hut,  while  not  destroyed,  are  inactive  in  the 
presence  of  dryness  and  heat.  Thus  the  solution  of  how 
to  keep  felts  free  from  "mildew"  is  to  see  that  they  are 
always  stored  where  there  is  an  absence  of  moisture  and 
where  a  moderate  temperature  prevails.  The  spores  show 
very  little  activity  in  a  temperature  of  from  50  deg.  F.  to 
98  deg.  F.,  even  if  there  be  a  trace  of  moisture,  but  they 
develop  rapidly  at  a  temperature  above  98  deg.  F.,  if 
there  is  humidity.  Hence  the  exercise  of  care  in  storage 
will,  to  a  large  degree  if  not  entirely,  eliminate  "rust"  or 
"mildew"   in  felts. 


TO  BURN  PULPWOOD  BARK 

Toronti),  August  31.  — Tlie  prosjiective  coal  .shortage 
threw  its  shadow  before  it,  a*^  Osgoode  Hall  this  morning, 
but  in  a  statement  presented  to  the  court  it  may  have  a 
silver  lining  as  far  as  one  industry  is  concerned.  G.  T. 
Clarkson,  receiver  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  asked  authority  from  Justice  Mowat  to  instal 
new  grates  in  the  mills  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls.  In  view 
of  the  coal  shortage,  it  was  said,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
some  other  fuel,  and  it  was  found  that  a  new  style  of 
grate  would  enable  the  mills  to  burn  the  bark  from  the 
puli)wood  that  had  hiMierto  been  wasted.  The  grates 
woidd  ])ay  for  themselves. 

•Justice  Mowat  gave  authority  for  the  new  installa- 
tions to  be  made.  The  debenture  holders  consented  to 
the   application. 
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To  Holders  of  Five  Year 


51  per  cent  Canada's 
Victory  Bonds 

Issued  in  1917  and  Matunn^  1st  December,  1922. 


CONVERSION     PROPOSALS 


THE  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  offers  to  holders 
of  these  bonds  who  desire  to  continue  their 
investment  in  Dominion  of  Canada  securities  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  the  maturing  bonds  for  new 
bonds  bearing  5^  per  cent  interest,  payable  half  yearly, 
of  either  of  the  following  classes: — 

(a)  Five  year  bonds,  dated  1st  November, 
1922,  to  mature  1st  November,  1927. 

(b)  Ten  year  bonds,  dated   1st  November, 
1922,  to  mature  1st  November,  1932. 

While  the  maturmg  bonds  will  carry  interest  to  1st 
December,  1922,  the  new  bonds  will  commence  to  earn 
interest  from  1st  November,  1922,  GIVING  A  BONUS 
OF  A  FULL  MONTH'S  INTEREST  TO  THOSE 
AVAILING  THEMSELVES  OF  THE  CONVERSION 
PRIVILEGE. 

This  offer  is  made  to  holders  of  the  maturing  bonds 
and  is  not  open  to  other  investors.  The  bonds  to  be 
issued  under  this  proposal  will  be  substantially  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  are  maturing,  except 
that  the  exemption  from  taxation  docs  not  apply  to  the 
new  issue. 


Dated  at  Ottawa,  8th  August,  1922. 


Holders  of  the  maturing  bonds  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  conversion  privilege  should  take 
their  bonds  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE,  BUT  NOT 
LATER  THAN  SEPTEMBER  30th,  to  a  Branch  of 
any  Chartered  Bar.'c  in  Canada  and  receive  in  exchange 
an  official  receipt  for  the  bonds  surrendered,  containing 
an  undertaking  to  deliver  the  corresponding  bonds  of 
the  new  issue. 

Holders  of  maturing  fully  registered  bonds,  interest 
payable  by  cheque  from  Ottawa,  will  receive  tlieir 
December  1  interest  cheque  as  usual.  Holders  of 
coupon  bonds  will  detach  and  retain  the  last  unmatured 
coupon  before  surrendering  the  bond  itself  for  conversion 
purposes. 

The  surrendered  bonds  will  be  forwarded  by  banks 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Ottawa,  where  they  will 
be  exchanged  for  bends  of  the  new  issue,  in  fully 
registered,  or  coupon  registered  or  coupon  bearer  form 
carrying  interest  payable  1st  May  and  1st  November 
of  each  year  of  the  duration  of  the  loan,  the  Jirst  interest 
payment  accruing  and  payable  1st  May,  1923.  Bonds 
of  the  new  issue  will  be  sent  to  the  banks  for 
delivery  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  surrendered 
bonds. 

The  bonds  of  the  maturing  issue  which  are  not 
converted  under  this  proposal  will  be  raid  off  in  cash  on 
the  1st  December,  1922. 


W.   S.   FIELDING, 

Minister  of  Finance. 
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A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
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in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessar}',  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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RICH. inn  H.  .ixdus 

iMost  of  the  92  well  tilled  years  of  the  life  of  Rieli.iril 
B.  Angus  were  spent  in  the  building  up  of  Canadian  in- 
dustries. Probably  no  one  person  has  contributed  more 
broadly  and  effectively  to  Canada's  well  being.  Mr. 
Angus  was  most  prominently  identified  with  the  financial 
and  railroad  affairs  of  the  Dominion  through  his  long 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Although  there  is  one  case  on 
record  of  the  transportation  and  ingrafting  of  a  man's  rib, 
we  have,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Angus,  an  exauij)le  of  a  man's 
backbone  grafted  into  two  of  Canada's  largest — probably 
tile  two  largest,  corporations.  He  iin})arted  stability  and 
strength  to  all  Iiis  works.  His  energy,  foresight,  and 
courage  have  been  largely  responsible  for  Canada's  i)re- 
sent  industrial  position. 

While  Mr.  Angus  contributed  indirectly  to  the  welfare 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  through  iiis  positions  of 
leadership  in  banking  and  railroad  circles,  his  death  will 
be  felt  and  regretted  the  more  keenly-  because  of  his  direct 
connection  as  a  director  of  the  Laurentide  Companj-.  The 
resolutions  passed  by  his  fellow  directors  are  but  a  feeble 
expression  of  the  loss  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  has 
suffered. 

In  rural  parlance,  Mr.  Angus  was  ,i  neighbor  of  ours. 
His  summer  residence  at  Senneville  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  on  the  Island  of  Montreal.  He  will  be 
missed  bj-  many  commuters,  among  whom  he  moved  and 
rubbed  elbows  in  his  genial  but  dignified  manner.  His 
years  were  many  and  full  of  honors  and  accomplishment 
for  good.  He  has  gone  to  his  rest  and  his  good  works  will 
live  after  him,  to  help  and  inspire  many  to  better  things. 


SOJVIXG  IN  GOOD  SOIL 

We  are  in  receipt  of  sample  covers  for  school  scribblers 
being  put  out  to  the  stationery  trade  by  Messrs.  War- 
wick Bros,  and   Rutter,  of  Toronto. 

These  have  on  the  front  various  well  printed  illustra- 
tions in  two  and  three  color  half  tone  work,  and  on  the 
back  descriptive  matter  of  informing  character,  or  intend- 
ed to  create  interest  in  subjects  like  forest  fire  prevention, 
protection  of   animals,   etc. 

One  shows  a  moonlight  forest  scene  with  tent  and  camp 
fire.  On  the  back  is  tlie  headline,  "See  that  your  fire  is 
out,"   followed   by   a   well   written   .-dlegory   of   .i    I'orest    fire. 

.\uother  sliows  varieties  of  nuts.  iiicliKlinii-  one  steel 
nut.  and  on  the  back  there  is  a  destription  of  the  familiar. 


walnut,  [Manut,  etc.,  and   at   the   iiul,  the   I'ord   nut   is  de- 
fined. 

The  school  scribbler  is  a  field  of  great  potintial  useful- 
ness and  the  publisher,  whose  name  does  not  appear,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  ide.i  of  combining  increased 
salealiility    with    information   and   eotiservation. 


COAL  .INI)  THE  PUBLIC 


Canadians  seem  assured  of  both  fires  and  r.iilroad 
services  during  the  coming  winter.  .Soft  coal  niav  li.ive 
to  l)e  largely  used  instead  of  anthracite  in  the  household, 
and  coal  of  lither  kind  is  practically  certain  to  Ix'  undulv 
inflated  in  jiriee.  But  those  who  have  the  money  will  be 
able  to  keep  warm — at  a  price.  That  is  about  all  the  con- 
solation to  be  got  out  of  the  situation  into  wliidi.  from 
various  causes,  tins  country  has  been  suffered  to  drift.  A 
poor  consolation,  it  is  true,  but  yet  better  than  none  at  all. 

Nor  is  the  ordinary  householder  likely  to  be  afforded 
much  relief  in  the  reasonably  near  future.  Indeed,  coal 
seems  likely  to  remain  at  an  inordinately  high  price  for 
a  period  of  almost  indefinite  length.  In  a  country  with  a 
climate  like  Canada,  coal  is  always  a  very  formidable  item 
in  the  family  budget,  and,  if  it  is  to  cost  the  consumer  an 
extortionate  price,  it  is  manifest  that  we  are  up  against  n 
very  serious  obstacle  to  the  nuieh-to-l)e-desircd  reduction 
in  the  higli  cost  of  living. 

Why,  tlie  average  citizen  will  naturally  ask,  are  ex- 
orbitant prices  to  be  paid  for  coal.'  Unpalatable  as  tlie 
answer  may  be  to  some,  we  believe  that  it  is  but  the  truth 
to  reply  that  it  is  because  the  public  are  being  held  up. 
Alike  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  and  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  industrial  peace  that  has  been  declared  is  really  no 
peace — or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
it  is  a  peace  that  has  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  The  miners  are  to  continue  to  receive  wages  out 
of  proportion  to  their  services.  The  mine  operators,  de- 
clining to  run  their  mines  at  a  loss,  and  apparently  willing 
to  purcha.se  almost  any  sort  of  peace  at  almost  any  sort 
of  price — so  lona:  as  that  price  does  not  come  out  of  their 
own  pockets — will,  no  doubt,  nobly  decide  to  pass  on  to  the 
public  the  bill  necessitated  by  their  large-hearted  generos- 
itv  to  their  employees.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the 
terms  of  the  Nova  Scotia  settlement  include  the  conces- 
sion of  .1  lonsr-term  agreement  to  the  miners  effectually 
lirceliidrs  llir  possibility  of  any  really  satisfactory  di- 
iriiiiutioii  in  tlie  price  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  for  the  period 
during    wliieli    their    long-term    agreement      will    remain    in 
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force.     The  miners  and  tlie  operators,  wliether  in  the  East 
or  in  the  West  of  Canada,  have  come  to  terms   witli   ]iri 
eious  little  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  publie  th.it 

public  whose  interest  in  the  matter  they  apparently  eon 
ceive  to  be  confined  to  consuming  coal  and  paying  for  it, 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Sooner  or  later,  there  will  have  to  be  a  showdown.  Tlie 
day  of  reckoning  has  been  postponed,  but  it  e.innot  be 
averted.  Neither  eniplovers  nor  employees,  nor  both  in 
combination,  can  continue  forever  to  thwart  economic  l.iws 
with  impunity.  In  Great  Britain,  where  they  Iiave  more 
fully  developed  the  enviable  faculty  of  seeing  .m  Indus 
trial  situation  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole,  the  |)iililie  .it 
large  recognized  that,  coal  being  the  b.isis  ot  tin-  wbob- 
industrial  system,  the  miners  could  not  be  permitted,  by 
concession  to  demands  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ser- 
vices rendered,  to  hold  up  that  system.  Hence  the  publie 
put  themselves  behind  the  British  industrial  leaders  in 
the  latter's  determination  to  put  riglit  what  was  wrong. 
During  the  recent  troubles  in  our  coal-fields,  the  Can- 
adian publie  did  not  see  the  situation  so  clearly  in  black 
and  white,  and,  indeed,  from  one  reason  and  another,  the 
situation  itself  was  possibly  somewhat  more  obscure  in 
this  country  than  in  Great  Britain.  At  any  rate,  the  great 
body  of  the  Canadian  general  public  evincing  so  little 
overt  concern  as  to  the  nature  of  their  real  interest  in  the 
disputes  in  the  mines,  the  miners  and  the  operators  have 
come  to  terms  with  little  regard  for  the  publie.  What 
has  taken  place  in  the  coal  industry  in  Great  Britain  will 
yet  have  to  take  place  here.  But.  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  average  citizen  will  have  to  bear  an  excessive  burden. 


./   (iR.ITIFYTXG  RESPOXSE   THIS  FAR 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  returns  received  to  date 
by  the  Department  of  Finance  indicate  a  very  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Minister's  offer  to  convert  1922  Victory 
Bonds,  maturing  the  1st  December  next,  into  new  bonds 
bearing  .51,4  per  cent,  interest  and  running  for  a  further 
period  of  five  or  ten  years  as  desired.  In  fact,  many 
holders  of  these  1922  Victory  Bonds  wcmld  like  to  take 
up  considerably  more  of  the  new  bonds  than  they  hold  of 
the  maturing  issue.  This,  however,  is  not  jiermitted,  as 
cash  subscriptions  are  not  being  invited  at  this  time.  But 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is,  of  course,  open  for  such 
persons  to  add  to  their  holdings  of  1922  bonds  by  pur- 
chasing them  in  the  market,  or  from  other  holders  who  re- 
quire the  cash,  and  then  to  .surrender  them  for  new  bonds. 
.\s  a  fact,  it  is  known  that  this  course  is  being  followed. 

The  present  holders  of  the  1922  issue  have  until  the 
30th  instant  to  decide  their  course  of  action.  But  it  would 
be  well  for  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie 
offer  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  surrender  their  bonds 
at  once  rather  than  to  delay  doing  so  until  nearly  the  last 
moment.  For  the  1922  maturity,  when  it  was  issued  in 
1917.  proved  a  prime  favorite  with  small  investors,  inanv 
of  whom  were  buying  bonds  for  the  first  time.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  this  fact,  there  are  very  many  thousands  of  in- 


di\  idual  holders  of  these  bonds.  Hence  it  would  not  only 
be  ,1  great  help  to  the  bonds  and  to  tlie  Department  of 
I'inance,  in  carrying  tlirough  the  conversion  expeditiously, 
but  also  a  ^reat  convenience  to  the  holders  themselves,  if 
they  would  turn  their  bonds  into  the  banks  as  speedily  as 
possilile.  .\s  it  I-.,  there  are  now  only  eight  days  remain- 
ing in   wliieh  to  do  so. 

.\s  we  said,  just  now,  this  1922  maturity,  when  it  was 
issiu-d  in  1917,  was  a  })rime  favorite  with  small  investors. 
It  was  of  the  utmost,  importance  to  the  country  and  to  the 
country's  moralr  that,  in  the  grim  days  of  war,  the  high 
patriotic  fervor,  which  literally  swept  the  Dominion,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  should  have  resulted  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Canadians  becoming,  for  the  first 
time,  investors  in  these  Dominion  securities.  And  just  as 
it  w.is  of  tiu-  utmost  importance  to  Canada  that  these 
liundreds  ot  thousands  of  small  investors  should  have  sub- 
scrilicd  iu  tlie  first  instance,  so  it  is  profoundly  desirable 
now  —  and  desirable  from  a  national,  not  less  than  from 
the  individual,  viewpoint — that  their  investment  should  be 
continued  in  tiie  way  that  the  Government's  conversion 
offer  admits.  On  all  grounds,  it  would  be  little  short  of 
lamentable  if  any  considerable  number  of  the  holders  of 
these  maturing  bonds  should  pass  over  the  Minister's 
offer,  with  the  idea  of  using  the  mone}-  at  maturity  either 
for  less  sound  investments — when  there  is  no  sounder  se- 
curity in  the  world  today  than  that  offered  by  the  Dom- 
inion Government — or  for  unnecessary'  expenditures — at 
this  time  when  economy  is  the  plain  duty  of  us  all,  alike  as 
a  nation  and  as  individuals. 


A   HOOK   TO   GET  "STUCK  ON" 

There  used  to  be  a  slang  expression  "to  get  stuck  on," 
which  meant  to  be  very  much  attached  to,  or  impressed 
by,  a  person  or  product.  We  have  just  received  a  book  of 
samples  of  non-eurling  gummed  papers  made  by  Samuel 
Jones  and  Co.,  Bridewell  Place,  London.  E.C.  i.  It  is  a 
surprize  to  us  that  such  products  are  possible  as  are 
shown  in  this  large  volume. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introductory 
chapter,  explaining  the  source  of  supply  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  adhesives  used.  The  statement  on  one  of  the 
samples  "Fine  for  stamp-hinges"  brought  up  pleasant 
memories  of  our  philatelistic  endeavors  of  years  ago.  We 
are  very  hapjjy  in  being  favored  with  a  copy  of  this  book. 


A  desj)atch  says  that  the  present  output  the  printing 
presses  of  Germany  is  three  billion  marks  daily,  but,  to 
meet  the  shortage,  the  output  will  soon  be  seven  billion 
marks  daily.     What  do  they  mean,  "shortage".' 

\^'ell.  the  ))aper   industry   may   be   kept  busy. 


"In  this  and  like  communitie.s,  public  .sentiment  is 
everything.  With  public  sentiment  nothing  can  fail, 
without  it  nothing  eaii  succeed.  Consequently  he  who 
moulds  publie  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who 
enacts  statues  or  iironounees  decisions." 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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Wi'  livf  in  a  I'apir  Ai;'r.  "Of  tin-  iiiakini;  of  books," 
says  the  sajic,  "tlurf  is  no  end.  "  ^'(Ul  can't  make  books 
without  paper;  and  you  can't  make  niucii  of  anything 
else  in  tlusc  days  witliout  ])apcr.  There  is  hardly  an\' 
commodity  whose  elimination  from  ordinary  daily  usage 
would  have  so  disastrous  an  effect  upon  the  general  well- 
being  as  would  the  elimination  of  every  form  of  paper. 
Food  and  fuel  we  must  have  to  sustain  life;  shelter  and 
clothing,  too.  are  essential.  But,  after  these,  what  thing 
is  in  such  universal  demand  as  Paper? 

Sto})  a  moment  to  consider  the  innumerable  points  at 
which  paper  enters  as  an  essential  requirement  of  life  and 
you  will  be  amazed.  A  scraj)  of  paper,  we  are  told,  or 
its  violation,  started  the  (ireat  War.  A  scrap  of  paper 
called  a  Peace  Agreement,  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  At 
present  Peace  again  hangs  in  the  balance  and  the  solvencj' 
of  Central  Europe  is  threatened  largely  because  of  the 
mass  of  paper  currency  with  which  the  defeated  countries 
are  trying  to  carry  on. 

In  our  domestic  affairs  we  cannot  begin  to  enumerate 
the  uses  of  Paper.  We  are  not  legally  alive  until  our 
birth  is  registered  on  paper ;  we  can't  be  married  without 
a  paper  license,  nor  buried  without  a  paper  death  certifi- 
cate. Even  after  we  are  dead  the  disposition  of  our  estate 
depends  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  a  question  if.  when 
we  arrive  at  our  final  destination,  we  may  not  be  confront- 
ed witil  a  demand  for  a  l)aper  ticket  before  being  admitted, 
although  some  of  us.  perha))s.  as  .-i  matter  of  precaution, 
would  do  well  to  ])rovi(le  ourselves  with  one  written  on 
asbestos. 

Every  new  departure,  or  fresh  discovery  or  modern  in- 
vention makes  added  demands  ujjon  the  Paper  Mill,  as 
witness  the  exploitation,  through  the  use  of  newsprint,  of 
the  radiophone.  Or  take  tile  suliject  of  prohibition  as  an 
illustration.  Has  anyone  ever  stopj)ed  to  consider  to  what 
extent  the  use  of  paper  has  been  stimulated  by  the  Vol- 
stead Act  —  the  thousands  of  tons  consumed  in  debating 
its  virtues  and  in  recording  the  activities  of  its  violators 
and  of  the  enforcement  officers?  According  to  what  we 
read  it  would  require  the  output  of  a  fair-sized  mill  to 
supply  the  paper  required  for  arrest  warrants  alone.  Last 
week  the  Literary  Digest  stated  that  no  less  than  4'C,000,- 
000  pieces  of  paper  had  been  used  in  conducting  its  ple- 
becite  on  prohibition.  In  our  part  of  the  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wrapping  mills  are  working  overtime  to 
supply  the  Quebec  Liquor  Commission  with  paper  con- 
tainers for  their  millions  of  packages  of  bottled  wares. 

A  colleague  of  mine  in  Montreal  recently  published  a 
little  book  designed  to  bring  home  to  the  people  who  read 
it  the  vast  importance  of  the  part  played  by  Paper  in 
every  phase  of  life.  In  this  book  he  imagines  that  a  des- 
tructive gas  has  been  invented  whose  sole  propertj',  when 
let  loose  in  the  world,  is  to  corrode  cellulose  fibres.  It 
destroys  completely  every  bit  of  paper  with  which  its 
fumes  come  in  contact.  Books  and  newspapers  easily  fall 
a  prev  to  its  devouring  power  and  tlie  world  is  left  with 
nothing  to  read.  History  is  forgotten.  Paper  money 
shrivels,  turns  into  dust  and  blows  away.  Notes,  mort- 
gages, deeds,  bonds,  stock  certificates,  bank  ledgers  disap 
pear  in  a  puff  of  smoke-like  powder.  All  business  stops 
The  ta.^ -collector  is  put  out  of  action,  which   may  not  be 


an  unmixed  evil.  Photographs  disapi)car  and  we  can  only 
conjecture  what  our  forebears  looked  like.  Schools  and 
colleges  close  their  doors  and  the  making  of  scholars 
ceases.  The  churches  continue  to  carry  on,  but  under  great 
difficulties  because  they  no  longer  have  the  Written  Word 
for  their  supreme  guidance.  Paper-mills,  of  course,  shut 
down,  their  employee  swelling  the  fast-growing  ranks  of 
the  idle.  Art  and  music  suffer  as  the  works  of  the  masters 
are  obliterated.  Food  shops  become  a  hopeless  jumble, 
owing  to  the  sudden  disintegration  of  the  paper  packages. 
Tile  telephone  is  rendered  useless  because  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  paper  used  in  its  insulating  material.  The 
])ost-office  shuts  up  shop,  as  writing  joins  the  lost  arts. 
The  railways  and  street  cars  sto))  running,  tliere  being  no 
tickets  or  transfers  or  records  of  any  kind.  The  stock 
exchanges  and  the  banks  close.  All  insurance — life,  fire 
and  accident — is  instantly  obliterated  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  policies  and  records.  Private  homes  are 
wrecked  when  the  all  deeouring  gas  consumes  the  pro- 
tective building  jjajjer  and  destroys  the  decorative  wall 
hangings.  What  finally  happens  is  left  to  conjecture  be- 
cause the  author,  having  deprived  the  world  of  paper, 
wakes  up  before  the  ultimate  results  of  his  malevolence  are 
realized.  The  book  demonstrates,  however,  that  jiaper  is 
indispensible ;  that  it  touches  practically  every  activity  in 
which  we  engage;  that  existence  without  it  is  almost  in- 
conceivable. 


*  Address  at  meeting  of  the  Groveton  ]Men's  Club,  Gro- 
veton,  N.  H.,  Sept.  11,  1922. 


MR.  ECWARD  BECK 
"Paper:  Its  Past,  Present  and  Future"  is  a  broad  sub- 
ject. To  cover  it  fully  would  tax  both  our  energies  and 
our  patience.  Various  stories  are  told  of  the  origin  of 
paper.  The  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  both 
credited  with  its  invention.  Japan  has  been  making  paper 
by  hand  for  centuries  and  is  following  the  original  jirocess 
today.  Some  authorities  ascribe  to  the  common  wasp  the 
honor  of  being  the  original  paper-maker  and  comparison 
of  the  texture  of  the  wasp's  nest  with  that  of  the  finest 
grades  of  paper  lends  color  to  the  contention.  Paper,  as 
we  know  it,  has  been  in  use  for  over  800  years.  Before 
that  parchments  and  beaten  skins  and  before  that  tablets 
of  stone  were  employed  to  convey  the  written  word. 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  paper  industry  cotton,  hemp, 
and  linen  were  the  principal  raw  materials  used.  Reau- 
mcr.  a  German  chemist,  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  use 
of  wood  fibre  as  a  paper  making  material  in  1719,  but  it 
was  not  until  18iO  that  the  first  paper  from  ground-wood 
was  produced  in  Germany  by  Kellar.  There  are  other 
claimants,  some  nearer  at  home,  for  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery of  groundwood  as  a  basis  for  paper  making.  Among 
them,  Chas.  Fencrty,  who  is  said  to  liave  converted  spruce 
into  paper  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1838,  and  John  Thomson,  a 
pioneer  paper-maker,  who  is  known  to  have  produced 
groundwood  pulp  in  commercial  quantities  at  Windsor, 
Que.,  in  1802.  Canadian  historians  have  that  the  mills  at 
Shcrbrooke,  Que.,  owned  by  Angus  Logan  &  Co.,  were  the 
first  in  the  world  successfully  to  manufacture  paper  from 
woodpulp.  That  was  in  186i.  Many  interesting  stories 
are  told  in  connection  with  these  early  experiments,  which, 
however,  there  is  no  time  to  go  into  here.  The  introduc- 
tion of  coniferous  wood  as  the  basis  of  paper  making 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  industry,  its 
comparatively  low  cost  and  its  great  abundance  soon  giving 
it  the  premier  place  among  all  paper-making  materials, 
which  it  now  enjoys. 

The  Fourdrinier  machine,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
introduced  in  the  United  States  in  1827,  has  also  been  a 
dominant  factor  in  developing  the  paper  industry  in  North 
America  and  with  it,  entitled  to  equal  credit,  is  the  per- 
fecting printing  press  and  the  type-setting  machine  which 
have  resulted  in  the  marvelous  expansion  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

Newsprint  Paper  Appears 

Among  paper-producing  and  paper-consuming  countries 
the   United   States   ranks   first.      It   is   estimated   that   the 
average  per   capita  consumption      of   paper     of   all   kinds 
amounts  to    120  pounds   a   year,   ■iO   pounds   of  which   re- 
present newsprint.      Newsprint,  of  which   newspapers   are 
made,  composed  as  it  is  of  groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp, 
was  made  possible  only  by  the  discoveries  before  alluded 
to.     Cheap  newsprint  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  American  newspaper  as  we  know  it  today. 
In  no  other  country,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Can- 
ada,   is   there    such    a    voracious   demand    for   newspapers. 
More   than   eleven   and   a   quarter    billion   copies   of    daily 
newspapers,   it   is   estimated   are   now   printed   annually   in 
the   United   States.      Something   of   the   immensity   of   the 
daily   newspaper   business   and   its    corresponding   bearing 
upon  the  paper   industry  may   be  gathered   from   a  consi- 
deration of  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  more  than 
2,000    English  language    dailies    published    in    the    States 
exceeds  29,000,000  copies,  with  Sunday  newspapers  having 
a   circulation   of   more   than    19,000,000   additional    copies. 
The  60-odd  newspapers  which  have  a  circulation  in  excess 
of   100,000  copies  each   averaged   23   pages   in  their   dailj- 
issues  during   1921    and   80  pages   in   their  Sunday   issues. 
During  the  first  seven  months  of  1922  these  papers  have 
averaged  21  pages  daily  and  87  pages  on  Sunday.     A  New 
York   trade   paper   says   that   .347   daily   newspapers,  pub- 
lished in  78  cities,  showed  a  net  average  daily  circulation 
during     the  first  six  months   of   this     year  of  33,3.31.,823 
copies    and   that    their    estimated    advertising   revenue    for 
the  period   amounted  to  $190,000,000     or   at   the   rate   of 
$380,000,000  a  year. 

To  keep  these  newspapers  going  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  paper.  Consumption  of  newsprint  for  some 
rears  back,  has  exceeded  two  million  tons  a  year.  The 
demand  is  now  greater  than  at  any  earlier  period,  the 
consumption  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  amounting 


to  l,16i,(Jl(3  tons,  compared  with  979,657  tons  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1921  and  with  1,054,930  tons  in 
1920,  the  previous  high-water  mark. 

Coniferous  forests  arc  essentially  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  paper  industry  and  on  the  extent  and  avail- 
ability of  their  possession  ultimately  rests  any  country's 
position  as  an  independent  paper  producer.  The  United 
States,  Canada,  Sweden,  Finland,  Germany,  France,  Nor- 
way, Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  are  the  principal 
paper  producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  has  a  forest  area  of  8.30,000,  square  miles,  Canada 
390,000.  Sweden,  the  next  in  order,  has  but  83,000  and  so 
on  down  the  line,  until  the  Netherlands,  the  last  in  the 
list,  is  reached  with  1,000  square  miles.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  offset  the 
disadvantage  of  smaller  areas  by  the  employment  of  in- 
tensive forestry  methods  designed  to  ensure  a  perpetual 
supply  of  wood. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  still  leads  in  the  extent  of  its 
forest  areas,  the  United  States  is  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  upon  other  countries,  and  particularly  upon 
Canada,  for  wood,  woodpulp  and  newsprint  paper.  The 
explanation  is  that  in  the  New  England,  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  States,  where  the  American  paper  in- 
dustry is  centralized,  deforestation  has  proceeded  to  a 
point  where  further  industrial  expansion  becomes  imprac- 
ticable, while  much  of  the  remaining  forest  areas  are  so 
remotely  situated  as  to  be  for  the  present  economically  in- 
acessible.  Today  the  United  States  is  importing  from  18 
to  20  per  cent  of  its  requirements  of  woodpulp,  of  which 
Scandinavia  supplies  about  5  per  cent  and  Canada  the 
rest.  It  is  also  importing  over  40  per  cent  of  its  require- 
ments of  newsprint  paper,  of  which  the  great  bulk  come 
from  Canada. 

American  dependence  upon  Canada's  pulpwood  supply 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  ten  year 
period  1913-1922,  an  average  of  1,124,605  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  a  year  has  been  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1922,  825,967  cords 
of  wood,  705,306  tons  of  paper,  equivalent  to  470,204 
additional  cords  of  wood,  and  475,743  tons  of  pulp,  equi- 
valent to  another  317,162  cords  of  wood  were  also  export- 
ed from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  or  the  equivalent  of 
a  total  of  1,613,333  cords  of  wood  in  a  single  year. 

Having  thus  shown  the  interdependence  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada — the  one  for  a  supply  and  the  other 
for  a  market  for  pulp  and  paper  products — it  maj'  be  in 
order  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  recent  growth,  tlie  present 
status  and  the  prospective  development  of  the  industry 
in  our  country,  which  many  believe  is  destined  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  production  of  pulp,  newsprint  and  some  of  the 
coarser  papers. 

Growth  of  the  Industry  in  Canada 

The  history  of  paper-making  in  Canada  dates  from  1803. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  its  development  which  in 
the  earlier  years,  was  slow  and  uncertain.  Forty  years 
ago,  there  were  only  five  concerns  in  Canada  making  pulp 
and  paper.  Their  total  capital  amounted  to  but  $92,000. 
They-  gave  employment  to  but  68  persons  and  their  annual 
output  was  valued  at  $63,000.  Ten  years  later  there  were 
24  mills,  capitalized  at  $2,900,907,  employing  1,025  per- 
sons, and  turning  out  products  valued  at  $1,057,810.  Pro- 
gress since  that  time  has  been  more  rapid. 

The  latest  census  of  the  industry  shows  that  there  are 
now  100  mills  in  operation — 40  are  pulp  mills  exclusively, 
33  are  paper  mills,  and  27  mills  ])roduce  both  pulp  and 
paper.  We  have  seventeen  mills  producing  newsprint 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  about  1,250,000  tons.     In  the 
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the  first  seven  months  of  tlie  current  year  these  mills  pro- 
duced 613,858  tons,  a  larp;er  amount  than  was  produced  in 
any  one  year  prior  to  1917.  The  output  for  the  remain- 
ing five  months  promises  to  be  relatively  pireater. 

We  have  now  under  construction  two  new  newsprint 
mills— -one  at  Three  Rivers.  Quebec,  and  one  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Ont.,  each  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  120  tons  a 
day  and  which  will  come  into  production  early  next  year. 
The  Batluirst  Company  is  starting  work  on  a  new  50-ton 
newsprint  mill  at  Batluirst,  N.B.  Contracts  are  reported 
to  have  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of 
a  new  .*1. 3.000.000  juilp  and  paper  plant  at  Elko,  B.C., 
which  will  produce  100  tons  of  newsprint  a  day,  and,  when 
finally  completed.  300  tons. 

The  Brooks-Backus  Company  have  under  construction 
near  Kenora,  Ont.,  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  which  they  say 
will  eventually  be  equipped  with  machinery  sufficient  to 
produce  1,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  day,  or  about  twice  that 
of  the  largest  mill  now  in  operation.  Two  million  dollars 
have  already  been  expended  on  power  development  and  in 
the  erection  of  the  first  mill  unit  an  80-ton  groundwood 
mill  now  practically  ready  to  operate.  The  Company 
plans  to  add  a  100-ton  newsprint  mill  next  year  and  to 
continue  adding  new  units  until  the  1,000-ton  maximum  is 
reached. 

Two  of  our  older  newsprint  mills  are  expanding  with 
the  purpose  of  adding  at  least  260  tons  a  day  to  their 
present  productive  capacity.  By  the  end  of  192t  we 
should  be  producing  newsprint  at  the  rate  of  1 ,500,000 
tons  a  yeai*,  or  about  65  per  cent,  of  today's  newsprint  eon- 
sumption  on  the  North  American  continent,  and  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  production  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  any  year  prior  to   1912. 

We  also  have  a  new  two-machine  book  paper  mill  under 
construction  at  Port  Arthur.  Out.,  and  a  new  30-ton  light 
weight  specialty  mill  building  at  New  Westminster,  B.C. 
Other  enterprises  of  a  simUar  character  are  in  the  making. 

The  present  capitalization  of  the  industry  is  .$347,553,- 
333,  according  to  the  latest  available  figures.  Thirty 
thousand  persons  are  employed,  exclusive  of  woodsmen 
who,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  number  25.000  to 
30,000  more.  The  annual  wage  bill  amounts  to  $45, 253,- 
893.  The  products,  inclusive  of  pulp  and  paper,  in  1920, 
were  valued  at  $236,520,176,  comprising  875,696  tons  of 
newsprint,  73.169  tons  of  book  and  writing  papers,  77,292 
tons  of  wrapping,  158,011  tons  of  boards,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  products,  such  as  bonds,  building 
papers,  tissues,  manillas,  bags,  wrapping,  covers,  etc.  Our 
pulp  mills  produced  1.960,102  tons  of  pulp,  having  a  total 
value  of  $111,552,862,  and  comprising  1,090.111.  tons  of 
groundwood;  138.624'  tons  of  bleached  sulphite;  515,619 
tons  of  unbleached  sulphite;  188,487  tons  of  sulphate; 
5,768  tons  of  soda,  and  21,460  tons  of  miscellaneous  chem- 
ical fibre.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that  there  were 
consumed  in  this  production  2,777,422  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  having  a  value  of  $45,404,889. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  Canada  has  the  largest 
single  newsprint  mill  in  the  world,  that  of  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  500  tons;  about  1-3  of  which  is  made  on  the 
widest  machines  ever  built;  the  fastest-running  paper 
machines,  owned  by  the  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  at 
Grand'Mere,  Que.,  with  a  speed  record  of  well  over  1,000 
feet  a  minute,  of  a  sheet  of  166  inches  in  width:  the  largest 
groundwood  mill,  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  at  Chi- 
coutimi.  Que.,  producing  over  400  tons  a  day,  and  the 
largest  kraft  mill,  that  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  located  at  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


The  growth  of  the  industry  is  best  illustrated,  perhaps, 
in  the  trade  returns  showing  Canada's  exports  to  other 
countries.  Thirty  years  ago  Canada's  exjiorts  of  ])ulp  and 
pa])cr  were  practically  negligible.  In  1890  they  were 
valued  at  $122.  In  1921  they  had  reached  a  value  of 
$163,655,344.  About  85  per  cent  of  these  exports  go  to 
the  United  States.  The  industry  leads  all  Canada's  man- 
ufactures in  the  value  of  its  export  trade.  It  ranks  second 
in  capitalization  and  is  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  prom- 
ising of  all   of  our   wealth   creating  industries. 

The  fundamentals  underlying  its  success  are  the  large 
areas  of  pulpwood  still  available,  to  which  reference  has 
alreadv  been  made,  and  the  comparatively  low  cost  and 
easily  developed  water  powers.  The  wood  areas  are,  of 
course,  far  from  being  inexhaustible  and  it  is  feared  are 
being  used  u))  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  prudence  would 
justify.  As  already  indicated,  the  industry  itself  is  con- 
suming an  average  of  a])proximately  3,000,000  cords  a  year 
while  another  million  cords  are  ex])orted  every  year  to 
the  United  States.  Pulpwood  consumption  in  Canada  is 
increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  about  175,000  cords  a 
year.  Much  wood  is  destroyed  every  year  by  forest  fires 
and  by  insect  pests.  The  authorities  as  well  as  the  owners 
of  the  private  forests  are  becoming  aroused  to  the  gravitv 
of  these  conditions  and  efforts  are  now  being  put  forth, 
not  quite  so  extensively  or  as  vigorously  as  they  ultimate! v 
will  be,  for  the  conservation  of  the  woods  that  remain  and 
for  the  regeneration  of  future  forests. 

Canada's  water  powers  are  an  important  factor  in  the 
industry.  The  developed  hydro-electric  powers  are  es- 
timated at  approximately  2,000,000  h.  p.  of  which  about 
375,000  h.  p.  are  being  applied  to  the  production  of  puln 
and  paper.  Several  of  our  paper  mills  are  now  equipped 
with  electric  steam  boilers,  rendering  them  partially  inde- 
pendent of  other  fuel  supply. 

These  things,  together  with  the  constantly  growin-: 
market  in  the  United  States  for  its  products",  constitut  • 
the  underlying  strength  of  the  industry  and  seem  to  en- 
sure for  it  a  prosperous  and  increasingly  important  future 
In  closing  I  should  like  to  stress  the  view  that  so  far 
as  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  concerned  we  feci  that 
there  should  be  no  dividing  line  between  the  two  countries 
— that  we  are  as  one.  Many  of  our  mills  are  financed  with 
American  capital.  (An  official  statement  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  1919  showed  that  of  the  total 
capital  invested  in  Canada's  pulp  and  paper  mills,  at  that 
time  68  per  cent  was  derived  from  Canada,  24  per  cent, 
from  the  United  States,  4  per  cent,  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  4  per  cent,  from  other  countries.  The  American 
proportion  is  thought  since  to  have  been  materially  in- 
creased.) Our  mills  employ  without  discrimination 
American  and  Canadian  labor.  They  pay  the  American 
standard  wages  and  sometimes  more  because  only  by  doino- 
so  can  they  get  the  skilled  help  required  to  migrate  from 
your  country  to  ours.  Our  conditions  are  practically  pa- 
rallel with  yours.  Our  transportation  and  fuel  problems 
are  the  same.  As  you  are  able  to  bear  witness,  we  some- 
times operate  jointly  and  with  success,  mills  on  both  sides 
of  the  imaginary  line  which  separates  our  two  countries 

We,  like  you,  believe  in  our  industry  and  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  progressive  Our 
technical  men  co-operate  witli  yours  in  extending  a  knowl- 
edge of  paper-making  in  the  publication  of  a\series  of 
text  books  intended  to  stimulate  and  encourage  its  study 
a  work  to  which  we  have  already  contributed  some  ^-^0  OOo' 
We  have  recently  established  a  correspondence  course  in 
practical  and  theoretical  paper-making  which  is  open  to 
students  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  We  believe  there  is 
every  reason  in  the  world  why  the  North  American  con- 
tinent should  be  regarded  as  a  unit  in   our  particular  in- 
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dustry  and  none  why  it  sliould  not.  The  tact  that  we  are 
here  today,  representing  mills  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
and  discussing  the  industry  'froui  a  eounnon  viewpoint,  is 
indicative.  I  tiiink,  of  tiu-  niiilual  interest  it  liolds  for  us 
and  of  the  mutual  concern  which  because  of  it,  we  have  in 
each  other's  welfare. 


FALL  MEETING  OF  THE  TECHNICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Fall  Meetiiitr  of  the  Technical  Association  ot 
(he  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  will  be  held  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  October  9  and  10,  at  the  Hotel  Wolver- 
ine. Detroit.  Mich. 

Business  Session 
On    .Monday    morning,    beginning    at    nine-thirty,    a 
business  session  will  be  held  at  which  progress  reports 
of  the  standing  committees  will  be  received  and  other 
Imsiness  transacted. 

Waste  in  the  Industry 
The  afternoon  of  Monday  will  be  devoted  to  a  gen- 
eral session  on  waste  in  the  industry.  Robert  B.  Wolf, 
who  is  in  charge  of  this,  has  a  very  strong  committee 
working  with  him  and  it  is  expected  that  material 
progress  will  be  made. 

Resides  a  discussion  of  the  general  procedure  to  be 
"ollovei'.  the  two  special  phases  that  were  selected  for 
'■■'XT  consideration  will  be  dealt  with.  These  are  fi- 
bre los?  in  mill  effluent   and  barking  drum  refuse. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  personnel  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  industry  is  extremely  well  represented  in  all 
its  branches  as  well  as  engineers  and  government 
ho.lies.  pa''+;  iilavly  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Ma'ison.  Wis. : 

Commt+ee  on  Waste  in  the  Industry 
R.   B     Wolf.  Chairman,  42    Broadway.    New    York. 

X.  Y. 
G.   n.   Bearce.  Vice   Chairman,    News   Print    Service 

:i-12  ^fadison  Avenue.  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
W.  G.  ilacNaughton.  Secretary,  Technical   Associa- 
tion. 18-  F^ast  Forty-first  Street,  X^ew  Y'ork,  X.Y. 
O.    L.   Berber.    G.    D.   Jenssen    Company,    200    Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York,  X'^.  Y. 
H.  P.  Carruth,  Mead  Pnlp  &  Pajier  ('oni|i;niy.  Chil- 

lieoihe.  Ohio. 
P.    K.   Fletf-her.   Fletcher   Papei-   ("onipan,\-.    Alpena, 

Mich. 
H.    H.    Hanson,    Eastern    ]Vranufaeturiiig    ('oiiipany, 

Bangor.  Me. 
F.    T?.   Hvatt.   International    Pa])er   Company,    (ileus 

Falls,  N.  Y. 
H.  0.  Keay.  Laurentide  Company,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere, 
Quebec. 
F.i-ns-    ^fnlber.  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neeah,  Wis. 
P.  .1.  Morrison.  Xewton  Falls  Paper  Company,  X'ew- 
ton  Falls.  N.  Y. 
H.   F.  Obermanns.  Hammermill  Pajier  Coni])anv,   Erie, 
Pa. 
J.   E.  Plumstead.  Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Compan.v, 

Wilmington,  Del. 
R.  B.  Robertson,  Champion  Fibre  Companv.  Canton, 

N.  C. 
J.   D.   Rue,   Forest  Products   Laboi-atory,   Madison, 

Wis. 
H.  S.  Taylor,  Management  Engineering  &  Develop- 
ment Company. 

Barking  Drum  Refuse 
Duri)ig  the  past  month  tests  have  been  conducted  on 
the  performance  of  the  best  knowni  types  of  bark  pres- 


ses. These  tests  were  run  under  the  cooperation  of 
the  Waste  f'omraittee.  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
the  plant  engineers,  and  the  bark  press  de.sigiu'rs.  A 
report  of  the  test  will  be  presented  at  this  meeting 
and  arrangements  will  also  be  made  to  continue  with 
evaporative  efficiency  tests  to  show  the  value  of  the 
pressed  bark  as  fuel. 

Sectional  Meetings 

On    Tuesday    morning    there    will    lie    two    sectional 
meetings,   one   on   jiaper   testing   under   the   chairmau- 
shij)  of  Frederick  A.  Curtis,  and  the  other  on  drying 
under  the  charge  of  Frederick  C.  Clark. 
Drying 

This  sub.jeet  has  been  carried  on  b,v  the  Service  to 
Members  Committee  under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
(_'.  Clark.  A  report  of  progress  will  be  presented  and 
further  plans  decided  upon. 

It  is  planned  to  present  a  ''drying  code"  similar  in 
general  to  the  boiler  code  for  conducting  tests  of  boil- 
er plant  efficiency.  This  will  be  discussed  and,  if 
possible,  adopted,  Reeordk  of  various  cooperating 
jilants  will  also  be  given. 

Plant  Visits 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  left  free  for  members  to 
make  visits  to  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  or  to 
automobile  factories  or  elseAvhere  in  the  section.  It 
is  expected  that  invitations  will  be  received  from  De- 
troit Sulphite  Pulp  ard  Paper  Company  and  the  Port 
Huron  Sulphite  a"nd  Paper  Company  for  niendiers  to 
visit  these  plants. 

Hotel  Accommodations. 

Although  arrajigements  have  been  niailn  for  the 
I'all  Meeting  anJ  its  sessions  it  will  be  necessary  for 
members  who  attend  to  make  their  own  reservat  khis 
for  hotel  accommodation  while  in  Detroit. 


FIRST  BOOK  PRINTED  IN  MEXICO 

While  we  are  talking  al)out  Mexico,  says  The 
Caravel,  we  might  remark  that  t,he  first  book  jirinted 
in  the  Xew  World  was  set  up  and  run  off  in  Mexico 
City.  Even  before  the  pale-faced  Conquistadores 
brought  the  art  of  printing,  the  Aztecs  had  been  writ- 
ing hieroglyphic  books  on  cloth.  The  Christian  zeal 
of  the  early  missionaries  has  left  few  of  those  strange 
manuscripts,  but  those  few  that  have  survived  are 
.iealously  treasured  by  the  great  European  and  Ameri- 
can museums  and  libraries.  Like  the  Sybilline  books, 
the  fewer  they  are  the  more  highly  prized,  and  like 
those  same  books,  they  are  in  large  measure  scarcely 
intelligible. 

And  that  helps  to  use  up  paper.  How?  Because  it 
eggs  on  the  learned  men  to  write  many  heavy  volumes 
about  it  all,  as  to  who  said  what,  and  why.  and  when, 
and  where,  and    (indeed)   whether — 

We  are  grateful  to  those  unkown  Aztec  authors  of 
ambiguous  and  equivocal  texts.  May  the  controver- 
sies about  them  last  long.  For  it  is  the  savants'  fuiu'- 
tion  to  consume  paper.     More  power  to  their  arm  ! 

But  an  even  greater  help  to  paper-sellers  is  the  Mexi- 
can Governments  constructive  policy  of  building  new 
roads  and  establishing  schools  for  the  people  through- 
out the  country.  Such  things  foster  political  stability, 
rouse  the  standard  of  personal  comfort  and  broaden 
the  intellectual  outlook.  And  paper  and  ink,  working 
through  education,  bring  forth  a  harvest  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  which  requires  yet  more  paper. 

We  prosper  only  as  our  customers  prosper. 
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While    limestone   and    (luieklime    are    used    in    other      md  :^U  r.  p.  m.  in  the  oti 
branelies  of  the  paper  pulp  industry  for  the  manufac-      use  8  percent   more   liiiif 
ture  of  ealeium  bisulphite  liquor  in  the  sulphite  pro-      eizing  results, 
cess  aii'd  ealeium  hypoehlorite  used  in  bleaching  pulp 
•itoek,   it    is   the  ohjeet   of  this  paper  to   consider  ouly 
the  use  of   lime   in   the   maiuifaeture  of  soda   and   sul- 
phate pulp. 

The  soda  and  sulphate  pulp  processes  are  closely 
allied  in  that  the  principal  cooking  agent  in  each  case 
is  caustic  soda.  In  the  .sulpliate  process  about  2.5  per 
>ent  of  the  caustic  soda  is  replaced  by  sodium  sul- 
phide, made  by  smelting  sodium  sulphate  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  recovered  sodium  salts  from  the  spent 
liquor  and  cai'bonaeeous  matter,  which  converts  the 
sodium  sulphate  into  sodium  sulphide.  The  remainder 
of  the  soda  is  retuimed  to  the  alkali  room  as  sodium 
carbonate,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soda  pulp  process, 
must  be  converted  to  caustic  soda  before  it  is  sent  to 
the  digesters  in  which  the  wood  is  cooked.  It  is  at 
this  point  in  both  processes  where  quicklime  or  cal- 
cium  oxide  is  used  to   accomplish   the   conversion. 


'I',  the  former  was  obliged  to 
to   procure   the  same  causti- 


Heat  Value  of  The  Lime 

When  slaking  in  the  liquor,  each  pound  of  lime  will 
furnish  480  to  500  R.  T.  U.,  or  about  270.000  K.  T.  U. 
per  1,000  pounds  of  sodium  carbonate  (rausticizeid. 
This  will  raise  the  temperature  of  tiie  litpior  in  the 
pan  about  30  deg.  F.  and  greatly  assist  in  bringing 
'be  liquor  to  the  boiling  point. 

Thi!  efficiency  figures  pertaining  to  the  different 
steps  in  this  process  were  fully  covei'ed  in  an  article 
which  1  presented  to  the  Technical  Assoi-iation  of  the 
I'ulp  and  Paper  Industry,  was  later  |)ui)lislied  in 
Paper,  for  October  3,  1917,  and  incorjiorated  into 
George  S.  Witham's  book  entitled  Modem  Pulp  and 
Paper  Making. 


Pulp  Mill  Practice 

The  carbonate  liquor  is  pumped  to  the  alkali  pan; 
vchich  is  eipiippeid  with  an  agitator,  the  required 
imount  of  lime  added,  boiled  and  agitated  for  fifteen 
minutes,  agitated  for  an  additional  half  hour  after 
turning  off  the  .steam,  the  agitator  stopped  and  the 
lime  sludge  allowed  to  settle.  The  strong  liquor  is 
made  up  to  test  about  14  1-2  deg.  Be.  at  60  cleg.  P.,  and 
MS  it  is  impossible  to  completely  causticize  the  sodium 
I'arbonate  in  liquor  of  this  strength,  on  account  of 
retroaction,  the  aim  is  to  causticize  about  92  percent 
of  it.  This  when  mixed  with  a  first  wash  testing  97 
percent  caiisticity,  will  produce  a  liquor  testing  about 
')4  1-2  percent  causticity  at  the  digesters.  When  mak- 
ing liquor  for  the  sulphate  process  about  25  percent 
of  the  causticity  is  replaced  by  sulphidity  and  requires 
the  use  of  a  proportionate  lesser  quantity  of  lime  in 
I  he  alkali  room. 

In  the  causticizing  process  the  ((uicklime  or  calcium 
oxide  is  converted  to  calcium  hydroxide  when  slaked 
in  the  liquor  and  the  lime  precipitated  as  calcium  car- 
bonate by  taking  carbonic  acid  from  the  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  in  turn  converting  the  sodium  carbonate 
to  caustic  soda  according  to  the  following  equation: 
CaO„H,  +  Na,C03  =  2NaOH  -f  CaCOs 

Agfitation  Essential 

Thorough  agitation  is  an  important  factor  in  pro- 
juriug  the  greatest  efficiency  from  the  lime  used.  If 
the  agitator  shaft  is  provided  with  one  set  of  wings 
near  the  bottom,  it  should  make  at  least  thirty  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  but  when  having  three. sets  of  wings  at 
different  heights  on  the  shaft,  the  speed  can  be  cut  to 
iibout  eighteen  revolutions  a  minute  with  equally  ef 
ficient  results.  Of  two  mills  using  the  same  size  pans 
and  all  other  conditions  the  same  excepting  the  speed 
of  the  agitator  shaft,  which  was  20  r.  p.  m.  in  one  case 


'Read    before    the    National   Lime    Convention    at 
Cleveland  meeting. 


the 


The  Old  Practice 

It  is  customary  to  receive  the  lime  in  bulk  form  in 
.'.arload  lots,  and  for  years  the  pulp  manufacturer  took 
what  the  lime  producer  sent  him  and  made  the  best  of 
it.  If  he  received  a  poor  car  of  lime  and  found  that 
the  causticity  did  not  come  up  to  the  retpiired  per- 
centage, more  lime  was  added  and  the  pan  reboiled. 
In  addition  to  using  more  lime,  the  precentage  of 
sludge  was  so  much  increased  than  an  exces.sive 
amount  of  soda  was  lost  in  the  sludge  discharged  from 
the  pan.  In  addition  to  this,  considerable  time  was 
lost  in  the  alkali  room,  which  was  very  much  felt,  es- 
pecially when  the  mill  proiduetion  had  increased  be- 
yond the  neces.sary  capacity  in  the  alkali  room.  Un- 
less this  condition  continued  for  some  time  the  lime 
producer  would  receive  no  complaint.  At  this  time, 
when  a  car  of  lime  was  tested,  a  complete  analysis  was 
usually  made  and  the  lime  reported  as  containing  a 
certain  percentage  of  CaO,  without  any  reference  to 
the  quantity  of  active  CaO  present. 

Later  Practice 

Conditions  have  changed  during  the  past  few  years. 
At  many  mills  every  car  of  lime  is  tested  for  active 
CaO  content  before  it  is  iised.  Should  a  car  fall  below 
'i  certain  specified  guarantee  in  this  respect,  the  lime 
is  either  rejected  or  used  with  the  understanding  that 
claim  be  allowed  for  the  difference  in  CaO  content  and 
also  for  loss  of  soda  caused  by  an  exessive  amount 
of  sludge  discharged  from  the  pan. 

The  Filter  Press 
The  introduction  of  the  filter  press  prevented  the 
extra  loss  of  soda  due  to  excessive  use  of  lime,  as  the 
'loda  is  thoroughly  washed  from  the  lime  cake  and  re- 
turned to  the  system  regardless  of  the  (piantity  of  lime 
used.  The  filter  press  has  also  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  alkali  room  about  100  percent,  for  in  place  of 
washing  the  sludge  four  times  by  deeantation  it  is  only 
washed  once  in  this  manner,  enough  water  heiug  added 
to  the  first  wash  sludge  to  produce  a  proper  mix  to 
be  conveniently  handled  by  a  pump  and  sent  to  the 
press.  The  soda  is  thoroughly  washed  from  the  cake 
on  the  press  press  and  the  washings  returned   to  the 
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system  for  making  up  strong  pans  and  first  washed  in  has  a  high  silica  content  and  evidently  over-burned 

the  alkali  room.  only  b*s  an  active  CaO  content  of  62.87  percent,  whilo 

the  difference  between  the  total  CaO  and  that  present 

Quality  of  Lime  Used  as  carbonate  and  sulphate  would  indicate  an  active 

The  pulp  manufacturer,  of  eourse,  desires  lime  of  CaO  content  of  78.60.     This  difference  is  caused  by 

the  best    quality   possible,   consistent,   with    the   price  the  excessive  amount  of  silica,  some  of  the  calcium 

paid  for  it.     The  impurities  usually  present  are  silica,  being  present  as  silicate,  but  most  of  the  differenen 

oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,   magnesium   oxide,   cal-  ean   be  traced  to  over-burning  and  fusing  of  the  sili- 

oium  sulphate  and  calcium  carbonate.    So  far  as  caust-  cates  so  that  some  of  the  CaO  is  enclosed  and  rendered 

icizing  is  concerned,  these  impurities,  with  the  excep-  inactive  as  explained  above. 

».ion  of  silica,  exert  no  influence  whatever,  being  sim-  Samples  "B"  and  "D"have  practically  the  samo 
ply  present  as  so  much  ballast.  An  excessive  amount  silica  content,  and  while  "D"  contains  more  total 
of  silica  present  especially  when  the  lime  is  overburn-  CaO  than  "B"  it  has  6  percent  less  active  CaO,  show- 
ed, very  mueh  reduces  the  active  CaO  content  of  the  ing  than  "D"  was  burned  harder  than  "B."  The  sami» 
lime,  owing  to  fusion  of  the  silicates  which  encloses  thing  can  be  found  true  by  comparing  the  analyses  of 
some  of  the  calcium  oxide  and   prevents  the  slaking  samples  "E"  and  "F." 

water   from    reaching  it.     This  will  be  more    clearly  The  Lime  Producer  Can  Assist  The  Manufacturer 

demjiost rated  further  along  in  this  paper.  By  an  occasional  get-together  meeting  of  the  puli> 

In   addition   to   being  so   much   ballast,    magnesium  manufacturer   and   the   lime   company   furnishing   bin 

oxide  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  poor  settling  requirement   of   quicklime,   a   great   many  difficulties 

quality  when  present  in  caustic  liquor;  and  its  preeent-  .an  be  overcome  and  lime  can  be  often  selected  so  an 

age  is  limited  in  specifications  for  whiting,  should  be  to  meet  the  conditions  involved  better.     If  the  pulji 

lime  sludge  be  reclaimed  for  this  purpose.  manufacturer    is    marketing   reclaimed    lime   for    any 

Lime  for  causticizing  purposes  should  contain  about  particular  purpose,  the  proper  selection  of  quicklimii 

90  percent  active  calcium  oxide,  and  not  over  1  1-4  c&n  be  made  to  fill  the  requirement  better, 

percent   magnesium  or  1   1-2  percent  silica  when  re-  The  lime  producer  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  manu 

ceived  at  the  mill.  facturer  if  he  can  regulate  the  burning  of  the  limi» 

so  that  when  the  silica  is  a  little  higher  than  usual  th« 

Tests  for  Active  CaO  Content  lime  is  i^ot  over-burned,  for  if  it  can  be  handled  in 

As  stated  above,  the  principal  test  of  causticizing  this  way  the  efficiency  of  the  lime  can  be  increased 
lime  is  for  active  calcium  oxide  content,  and  there  has  considerably.  Some  lime  producers  today  are  grind- 
been  considerable  contention  as  to  the  proper  method  jng  l)urned  lime  ami  furnishing  it  to  the  mills  in  granu- 
to  use  for  this  test.  Some  advocate  a  modified  stand-  lated  form.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  as  it 
ard  hydrochloric  acid  test  and  some  a  miniature  caust  renders  the  lime  more  readily  active  and  is  of  con 
icizing  test,  while  for  years  I  have  been  using  an  siderable  assistance  to  the  pulp  manufacturer  in  that 
original  method  called  the  slaking  test  which  is  fully  it  enables  him  to  add  tlie  lime  to  the  liquor  whilo 
described  and  compared  with  other  methods  in  an  pumping  up  tlie  pan,  and  do  away  with  the  slake  pan 
article  which  I  wrote  for  the  November,  1921,  issue  which  requires  the  pan  to  be  about  three  quarters  full 
of  Paper  In(h(strij  entitled  "Control  of  Causticizing  before  the  liquor  touches  the  lime.  It  is  necessary  to 
Lime  by  Determining  the  Active  CaO  Content."  This  use  slake  pans  when  lime  is  not  ground  in  order  to 
method  is  based  on  the  amount  of  water  taken  up  by  avoid  getting  occasional  cores  of  limestone  in  the  hot- 
quicklime  when  slaking  and  compares  well  with  re-  torn  of  the  pan,  which  are  very  destructive  to  agita- 
sults  actually  obtained  in  mill  practice,  which  is  not  tors,  and  also  have  a  tendency  to  plug  the  washout 
the  case  with  the  other  methods  mentioned  according  limie.  When  ground  lime  is  received  it  relieves  the 
to  my  personal   experience  with  them.  operator  of  tliis  difficulty.     The  lime  proiducer  could 

go  one  step  further  and  put  up  some  of  the  ground 

Effect  of  Over-Burning  lime  in  cfuick  opening  drums,  holding  a  certain  unit 

As  stated  above,  over-burning  in  presence  of  an  ex-  amount   of  lime,  so  that   storage  could  be   carried   in 

cessive  percentage  of  silica  has  a  marked  influence  on  this  form.     The  general  shipments  of  lime  for  immedi- 

the  active  OaO  content,  which  can  be  plainly  seen  by  ate  use  could  be  in  bulk  form  owing  to  the  excessive 

comparing  the  table  of  analysis  below.  freight  rate  on  return  of  empty  drums. 

Sample   "A,""   whieli    contains   practically   lui   silica.  The    pulp    manufacturer    could    then    carry    several 

•hows  an  active  CaO  content  equivalent  to  about  the  cars  of  lime^  on  hand  and  use  it  when  shipments  are 

difference  between  the  total  CaO  and  that  present  as  delayed  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  return  the  ac- 

earbonate   and   sulphate,   which   is   an   indication   that  cumulated  drums  in  large  scrap-iron  cars. 

there  is  nothing  present   to  interfere  with   rendering  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  pulp 

all  of  this  calcium   oxide  active.  Sample  '•G."   which  manufacturer   has   to  face   when   his   plant  is   located 

Sample                                                                            A  B               C               I)               E              F             G 

Per  Per          Per          Per           Per               Per         Per 

Cent.  Cent.         Cent.         C'ent.        Cent.         Cent.      Cent. 

Water                 82  .98            .57           1.00          2.11             .70         1.50 

Carbonic' Acid 60  -64            .51             .64             .90            .58           .63 

Silica 34  6.41          5.88          6.71          4.52          4.69         9.62 

Oxides  of  Iron  and  Aluminum 15  2.38          2.38           1.183          1.37           1.20        3.48 

(^alcium  Oxide     93.27  86.19         87:95         86.54         88.59         89.35      80.32 

Magnesium  Oxide 4.25  1.79          2.14          2.62           1.64          2.67         2.65 

Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid 57  1.25            .60            .66            .63            .81         1.32 

Active  Calcium  Oxide 91.88  78.77         76.01         72  80        84.51         81.10       62.87 
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some  distance  from  the  source  of  lime  supply,  js  to 
keep  enough  lime  on  hand  at  all  times  without  carry- 
ing too  lai-fre  a  stoek,  as  it  will  air  slake  and  deterior- 
ate on  standing,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  handle  lime 
after  it  has  air  slaked  to  any  great  extent.  Men  object 
to  shoveling  it  and  in  addition  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  lime  necessary  to  do  the  requir- 
ed amount  of  work.  Air  .slaking  will  also  deprive  the 
lime  (if  its  heat  value  when  caustieizinfi'  the  liquor,  and 
it  will  take  on  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  ami  render 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  calcium  oxide  inactive 
owing  to  the  formation  of  calcium  carbonate.  Storage 
in  air-tight  drums  would  solve  this  problem. 

Research  Department  Essential 

The  question  of  the  proper  way  to  burn  lime  in  order 
to  get  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  active  calcium 
oxide,  the  qualities  in  a  lime  which  are  conducive  to 
rapid  settling  and  the  relation  of  other  phy.sical  prop- 
erties to  the  ehemieal  composition  of  the  liniV.  are  iiroh- 
lems  that  the  lime  iiroducer  and  the  pulp  iiiamifac- 
turer  do  not  have  time  to  investigate.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  National  Lime  Association  has  such 
a  department  established  and  working  on  these  prob- 
lems. The  proper  amount  of  research  concentrated 
on  this  line  of  work  will  no  doubt  produce  results 
beneficial  to  the  present  iisers  of  lime  and  develop 
many  new  uses  for  this  commodity. 

In  recent  years  the  lime  sludge  which  had  been 
previously  turned  out  as  a  waste  product  is  being  re- 
claimed by  many  pulp  manufacturers  for  various  "pur- 
poses. At  some  mills  the  lime  sludge  is  dried  and 
marketed  as  agricultural  lime  and  whiting,  while  at 
others  it  is  reburned  and  returned  to  the  system  to 
eausticize  additional  soda.  This  movement  to  reclaim 
the  hme  was  primarily  considered  bv  the  pulp  manu- 
facturer on  account  of  being  compelled  to  keep  the 
waste  hme  sludge  out  of  the  streams. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  LAURENTIDE  COMPANY 

The  hoard  of  dii-eetors  of  the  Laurentide  Companv 
were  re-elected  at  the  annual  meetino'  held  this 
week  F  E.  MeXally,  assistant  secretary,  being  chosen 
10  till  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  R  B  An- 
gus. George  Chahoon,  Jr.  president,  was  chairman 
(Owners  of  upwards  of  153,000  shares  were  represented 
in   person   or  by  proxy. 

Speaking  of 'conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dus-try,  Mr.  (  hahoon  .said  that  the  situation  ha<l  been 
»:tabilized  to  a  large  degree  and  that  losses  due  to  de- 
tlation  had  been  balanced  by  suitable  mea.sures  The 
outlook  for  the  uidustry  was  therefore   crood 

The  following  resolution  on  the  death  of  Mr  Ano-ns 
was  passed:  '  "^"^"^ 

■•Resolved  that  the  .shareholders  of  the  Laurentide 
Co.,   Ltd      assembled    in   annual    general    meetino-    de- 

ot  Mr.  R.  B.  Angus,  former,  president,  and  a  director 
of  this  company  since  its  inception.  Bv  Mr  An-us' 
death  this  company,  as  well  a.s  the  communitv  in  ^en- 
-ral  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  and  we  de'sire 
that  the  proper  officers  of  the  companv  convev  to  the 
members  of  Mr.  Angu..'  family  our de^p  sympativ  on 
this  occasion.  ^    .'     f 

The  dii-eetors  present  were  Mr.  Chahoon,  F  A  Sab 
batoon  George  H.  Montgomery,  K.  C,  C.  R  Hosmer 
and  Edwin  Hanson.  nosmer. 


U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES  WORK  OF  INTEREST  TO 

PAPER  MEN 

Study  of  Limestone  Quarrying  Methods 

Dr.  Oliver  Howies,  mineral  lerhnologist  of  the 
Unitetl  States  Bureau  of  Mines  is  making  a  genei-al 
study  of  the  technology  of  limestone  quarrying.  Dr. 
Bowles  recently  visited  a  numlier  of  limestone  (piarrieH 
in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  for  the  |)iirpose  of  mak- 
ing observations. 

Tests  of  Georgia  Clays 
Tests  of  Georgia  (days  furnished  1)_\  the  Central  ot 
Georgia  Railway  Co.,  for  its  suitability  of  the  manu- 
facture of  locomotive  tile  are  to  be  made  by  the  staff 
of  the  ceramic  experiment  station  of  the  I-5nreau  of 
Mines  at  a  firebrick  plant  in  Ohio. 

Deterioration  of  Stored  Cement 
Deterioration  of  cement  stored  in  bulk  is  less  tlian 
in  bags,  owing  to  the  smaller  area  exposed,  states  tlie 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  cause  of  deterioration  of 
Portland  cement  during  storage  and  transportation. 
H.vdratioii  takes  place  only  at  the  exposed  surface,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  cement  is  unaffected.  Cement  trans- 
ported in  bulk  must  be  shipped  in  a  tight,  closed  car, 
and  must  be  protected  from  moisture  during  loading, 
shipping,  and  unloading,  preferably  it  should  be  used 
immediately  after  unloading  at  the  point  of  destina- 
tion. This  practice  is  now  followed  b,y  several  manu- 
facturers and  wdiere  conditions  are  suitable  it  is  be- 
coming more  common  as  its  advantages  are  seen.  Ship- 
ping in  bulk  effects  a  saving  by  eliminating  the  use 
of  bag.s — which  is  an  important  item  in  the  cost  of 
cement — and  it  should  also  permit  a  saving  in  freight 
rates.  Details  of  a  study  of  the  storage  and  transpor- 
tation of  Portland  cement,  with  a  bibliography  on  the 
subject,  are  given  in  Serial  2377,  obtainable  from  the 
Bureau   of   Mines,    Washington,    D.   C. 

South  Carolina  White  Clays 
The  methods  of  mining  and  prej)aring  white  clays 
for  market  in  the  vicinity  of  Langley,  South  Carolina, 
are  described  in  Serial  2382,  by  W.  M.  Weigel,  min- 
eral technologist,  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bur- 
eau of  Mines.  Langley  is  about  nine  miles  north  of 
Augusta,  Georgia.  The  clays  mined  in  this  district 
are  sedimentary  kaolins  with  few  impurities.  The 
prevailing  color  is  white;  at  times  the  color  is  smoky 
grey  or  pink,  and  occasionally  strong  pink  to  lavender. 
The  lighter  colors  usually  become  white  on  exposure 
to  the  air  and  on  drying.  The  lower  parts  of  the  beds 
are  usually  the  whitest.  These  kaolins  are  fine  grain- 
ed in  texture,  and  have  good  plasticity;  their  tensile 
strength  is  from  8  to  36  pounds.  They  generally  slake 
readily.  Their  specific  gravity  is  from  2.50  to  2.25. 
The  cla.vs  in  the  district  are  well  adapted  for  use  in 
paper  stock,  for  which  they  are  mainly  used,  and  in 
potterj'  and  china  ware,  without  washing.  In  the 
district  as  a  whole,  considerable  reserves  of  clay  are 
yet  untouched,  hence  the  industry  can  be  considered 
fairly  stable.  Serial  2382  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau   of   Mines,    Washington,    D.C. 


GOING  UP! 


Many  men  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  sure 
to  become  leaders  and  to  hold  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity. They  will  fit  themselves  for  advancement  hy 
investing  in  Education.  Write  the  Editor  for  partieti- 
lars  of  correspondence  cources  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Making. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Fi'om  Our  London   Correspondent) 

London,  Sept.  5,  1922 

The  gradual  headway  in  the  production  of  news- 
print by  Canada,  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  receives  a  good  deal 
of  consideration  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  amongst 
papemiakers  and  the  trade  press.  At  one  time  London 
is  told  that  the  States  papermakers  suffered  more 
from  war  than  the  British  papermakers;  another  time 
the  statement  is  made  that  in  two  years  time  Canada 
will  exceed  the  Americans  in  newsprint  production; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  "The  United  States  has  come 
to  be  the  woi-ll's  largest  producer  of  paper. '"  and  it 
wants  a  tariff  law  for  protection,  is  the  latest  state- 
ment. 

There  must  be  sDmethiug  radically  wrong  in  the 
States!  The  American  papermakers  were  considered 
to  liavc  the  most  highly  organised  Association,  tech- 
nical and  otherwise,  in  the  world  and  it  is  a  reflection 
on  that  body,  representative  of  the  "World's  largest 
producers  of  paper,"  if  Canadian  competition  and 
competition  from  other  countries,  is  causing  an  out- 
break of  hysteria.  That  is  the  feeling  in  England, 
where  the  mill  owners  have  to  fight  all  the  paper  pro- 
ducing nations  in  the  world — including  the  "world's 
largest  producei-s  of  paper" — and  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  True,  the  British  mills — some  of  them — 
did  "shout"  for  a  tariff  law  after  the  Armistice,  but 
it  was  only  a  "shout" — or  pricked  bubble.  But  why 
should  America  get  unea.sy  over  Canada's  competition? 
And  why  should  this  uneasiness  cause  talk  about  more 
protection?  The  onlj-  conclusion  Britishers  come  to  is 
America  is  losing  her  supremacy  and  the  ' '  young  school 
is  rising  to  the  occasion. 

Early  Warning  Given 

For  the  past  15  ja^ars  London  is  listening  to  talk 
about  tariff  law  in  America  when  competition  becomes 
rife.  Tariff  law  is  considered  a  poor  shield  for  a  poor 
excuse.  J.  H.  A.  Acer,  Treasurer  of  the  Laurentide 
Ooy.,  in  1921  made  a  verj-  important  statement  to  the 
"'financial  Past,"  of  Canada,  which  probably  may  be 
revived  to  suit  the  present  occasion.  It  shows  what 
Canadians  were  thinking  of  then — and  it  was  made 
for  the  American  competitor.  "It  is  true,"  said  ]\Ir. 
Acer,  "that  Danish  and  Swedish  companies  can  manu- 
facture cheaper  than  we  can,  and  produce  newsprint 
and  can  place  newsprint  in  the  United  States  cheaper. 
But  tlie  foreign  cheap  newsprint  papers  are  vastly  in- 
ferior in  quality  and  are  of  a  coarseness  of  texture 
and  pooi'nes.'*  of  quality  uiisuited  for  American  jour- 
nals. I  doubt  very  much  if  some  cheap  foreign  papers 
to  begin  with,  could  stand  the  strain  of  our  quick  run- 
ning modern  paper  presses.  And  then  the  surface  is 
not  at  all  of  sufficient  fineness.  I  don't  believe  we 
have  anything  to  fear  from  free  trade  competition 
with  foreign  companies.  As  I  have  mentioned  they 
can  produce  a  cheaper  grade  of  paper;  but  they  can- 
not produce  the  same  quality  of  paper  as  the  Cana- 
dians do  and  sell  it  in  the  States  any  cheaper.  It  is 
the  liigh  grade  newsprint  wliich  is  in  demand  and  this 
the  Canadian  mills  is  producing  and  can  now  sell  to 
srood  advantage,  duty  free..  ..At  least  100,000  tons 
more  Canadian  newsprint  paper  will  go  this  year  (1913) 
into  the  States  than  in  1912." 

In  this  statement  lies  one  of  the  .secrets  of  Canada's 
progress  in  the  States  market.     In  1913  Canada  pro- 


duced 350,000  tons  of  newsprint  as  against  America's 
1,305,000  tons;  in  1921  Canada  produced  813.000  tons 
(vhile  America's  output  was  1,225,000  tons.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises:  Has  America  moved  sufficiently, 
scientifically  and  otherwise,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
her  export  and  domestic  markets?   Yerhum  sat  Sapient!. 

Winter  Paper  Courses 

The  British  cl:^sses  fur  technical  iustructiou  iu  the 
manufacture  of  paper  will  commence  this  month  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  reception  of  pu- 
pils in  the  London  and  Manchester  centres.  The 
courses  in  the  JIanchester  College  of  Technology  are 
intended  for  1st  year,  2nd  year  and  3rd  year  students, 
and  the  practical  instruction  includes  work  in  a  test- 
ing laboratory.  There  are  also  machines  to  demon- 
strate practical  papermaking,  and  for  use  in  experi- 
mental operations  and  research,  including  the  dyeing 
and  finishing  processes.  Some  of  the  questions  given 
at  the  final  examination  to  the  London  City  and 
Cluilds  students  are  very  interesting  and  they  show  the 
practical  nature  of  the  instruction  imparted  by  the 
teachers.  One  question  was: — In  what  fundamental 
respects  do  the  following  raw  materials  differ: — cot- 
Ion  rags,  spruce  pine  wood,  esparto  grass,  jute?  An- 
other teaser  was: — "What  in  your  opinion  have  been 
I  he  most  important  developments  in  pajiermakiug  dur- 
ing recent  .years?  In  what  direction  do  you  expect 
further  progress  will  take  place?  When  some  of  the 
■;tudents  get  through  the  list  of  questions  the  i-e.sults 
ire  marvellous. 

Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 
(55,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London  E.  C.  I.)  is  eii'culatiug 
ihrough  Mr.  G.  H.  Ward,  the  Secretary,  particulars 
about  the  paper  and  board  industry  of  Canada.  This 
IS  what  is  wanted  as  the  more  advertising  it  receives 
the  better.  Mr.  Ward  says  there  are  15  newsprint 
mills  operating  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  3,412 
tons.  He  also  refers  to  the  board  and  wrapping  sec- 
tions. 

The  Papermakers  Library 

The  library  of  the  British  Papermakers'  Associa- 
tion now  includes  an  exhibition  volume  of  paper 
samples  issued  from  three  mills  in  Kent  and  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. The  volume  is  an  old  one  (1885)  and 
i;pecimens  of  hand-made,  machine-made,  and  special 
papers  are  included  in  it,  iu  addition  to  several  illus- 
trations. From  a  papermakers  point  of  view  the 
papers  are  deeply  interesting  and  serve  as  a  valuable 
link  with  the  past.  How  the  volume  came  to  be  pro- 
duced remains  a  mystery  at  present.  Mr.  Foster,  the 
Secretary,  is  investigating  its  origin. 
Pulp  from  Canada 

There  have  been  big  arrivals  of  wood  i)ulp  from 
Canada  for  the  Aberdeenshire  mills.  Tlie  Loinlon 
steamer  ""Vexingham"  which  sails  regularly  to  the 
Dominion,  landed  6,000  tons  for  the  Douside  paper 
mill.  The  "Kyell  of  Kalmar"  has  also_  put  into  Aber- 
deen from  Sweden  with  1,800  tons  of  wood  pulp. 
From  the  riverside  to  the  mill,  the  pulp  is  conveyed  by 
motor  lorries.  It  is  expected  the  "Vexingham"  will 
make  two  more  trips  to  Canada  before  the  St,  Law- 
rence is  frozen. 

The  Pulp  Mark<  t 

The  pulp  market  is  fairly  active  all  round  for  chemi- 
cal and  groundwood.  Prices  are  unchanged  and  sup- 
plies are  plentiful. 
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Last  week  the  Editor  had  tlie  pleasure  of  revisiting  the 
Canadian  Mills  of  tlie  Broinpton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  at 
East  Angus  and  Bromptonville.  P.Q.,  and  of  seeinjr  the 
American  plants  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  trip.  Our  party,  which  included 
Harvey  Black  of  the  Financial  Post;  Edward  Beck,  sec 
retary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association;  R. 
O.  Johnson,  Eric  Reddy  and  (ieo.  Hodgson  of  Green- 
shields  and  Co.;  Maj.  Gordon  Hanson  of  Hanson  Bros.; 
B.  Hazen  Porteous  of  Burnett,  Porteous  and  Co.;  Geo.  H. 
Carpenter  of  tlie  Gazette ;  ^^'m.  D.  Chambers  of  Watson 
and  Chambers;  R.  B.  Verner  of  the  Financial  Times;  and 
J.  X.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
was  met  Wednesday  evening  at  Sherbrooke  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bothwell,  general  manager  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  Mr.  L.  M.  Smith,  his  assistant,  and  Mr.  C.  C. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Groveton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
Dinner  was  served  at  the  Xew  Sherbrooke  and  the  party 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Bothwell  and  Mr.  Wilson.  The  response 
was  made  by  Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Stephenson  explained  the 
organization  of  correspondence  courses  in  pulp  and  paper 
making  and  mentioned  ways  in  which  the  companies  could 
assist  and  encourage  their  men  to  be  students  of  ther 
work. 

Thursday  morning  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  East 
Angus  plant  of  the  company,  where  sulphate  pulp  was 
first  made  on  this  continent  in  August  1907.  The  com- 
munity is  verj-  proud  of  tlie  fine  new  2  deck  bridge  over 
the  St.  Francis  River  at  this  point.  The  lower  level  is 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  company  and  tends  to  re- 
duce both  labor  cost  and  accident  hazard,  as  the  ma'n 
road  formerly  ran  through  tlie  mill  yard,  crossing  a  ra-l- 
way  siding  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  hill.  The  principal 
changes  of  note  in  the  mill  property  are  the  increase  in 
capacity  of  the  sulphate  mill,  tlie  provision  for  increased 
production  of  board  by  changes  in  the  big  6  cylinder  ma- 
chine, the  fine  new  club  house,  and  the  excellent,  modern 
ground  wood  mill  and  screen  room.  This  is  equipped 
with  3  Waterous  magazine  grinders,  each  with  its  own 
motor.  Provision  is  made  for  a  fourth  set.  The  wood 
comes  in  bv'  2  carriers,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  ac- 
cident and  a  man  who  disobeys  orders  and  takes  wood  from 
side  where  the  conveyor  is  discharging  gets  his  discharge 
at  once.  Each  grinder  can  make  20  tons  of  air  drv  pulp 
per  day.     With  dry  wood  from  farmers  it  is  a  little  less. 

The  pulp  from  this  mill  and  the  old  mill  at  the  upper 
falls  is  pumped  to  the  screen  room  for  screening,  thicken- 
ing or  making  into  laps,  and  all  that  gets  away  is  a  little 
water  that  has  been  thoroughly  strained  to  remove  fibers. 
Most  of  this  pulp  goes  directly  to  the  newsprint  mill  and 
the   board   machine. 

An  interesting  stop  was  made  at  the  office,  where  the 
map  of  the  company's  extensive  timber  limits  was  studied, 
and  their  accessibility  especially  noted.  The  companv  is 
buying  considerable  freehold  wood  in  order  to  conserve 
future   supplies. 


The  party  looked  in  at  the  Compton  Country  Agricul- 
tural Fair,  of  which  Mr.  Bothwell  is  an  enthusiastic  boos- 
ter, and  proceeded  to  the  ground  wood  mill  at  Brompton- 
ville. This  is  a  good  exami)Ie  of  early  construction.  It 
was  the  original  mill  of  the  company  and  has  been  pro- 
ducing about  100  tons  a  day  continually  for  years.  Most 
of  this  pulp  is  exported  to  the  American  divisions. 

The  motor  tri|)  from  Sherbrooke  to  Groveton  X  H  was 
delightful. 

The  heartiness  of  the  welcome  was  increased  bv  being 
entertained  at  Groveton  Lodge,  the  company's  house,  and 
at  the  houses  of  officials  of  the  company.  The  evening 
was  spent  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Groveton  Men's 
Club,  a  fine-spirited  community  organization,  at  which 
Mr.  Beck  delivered  the  excellent  address  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue.     This  was  followed  by  several  musical 


ME.  F.  N.  McCREA. 
President  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

numbers  and  some  more  or  less  humorous  stories.  Mr. 
Wilson  welcomed  the  visitors  to  Groveton  and  Mr.  Both- 
well  paid  tribute  to  the  leadership  and  example  of  Mr. 
Wilson  as  the  head  of  the  Groveton  Company.  Mr.  Both- 
well,  in  a  strong  speech,  urged  every  man  connected  with 
the  company  to  concentrate  on  success.  He  said  it  was  an 
absolutely  false  and  unfounded  idea  that  the  man  with  a 
pull  got  the  good  jobs  in  the  organization.  No  such  word 
is  recognized,  it  is  push  that  gets  a  man  forward.  He  only 
wished  that  every  man  had  the  ambition  to  be  president 
of  the  company.  Xothing  could  be  better;  it  would  make 
an   unbeatable   organization. 

The  Groveton  plant  was  inspected  Friday  morning  and 
every  point  noted,  from  the  wonderful  wood  room  to  the 
use  of  sulphur  in  the  hen  yard.  This  mUl  makes  the  sul- 
phite   pulp    used    locally    and    at    East    Angus.    Marble    is 
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used  for  making  the  acid  and  one  of  the  guests  was  seen 
selecting  a  gravestone.  Tiie  barking  drums  and  knife 
barkers  are  enclosed  in  tlie  same  structure  with  the  chip- 
pers,  chip  crushers,  re-ehii)i)ers  and  chip  screens.  It  is  a 
fine  lay  out.  The  Groveton  mill  specializes  on  high  grade 
manillas   and  sulphite  bonds. 

Reluctantly,  but  hopefully,  the  guests  left  their  friends, 
some  new.  some  old,  and  started  for  Claremont,  one  of  the 
party  filling  the  extra  space  in  his  young  trunk  with  sam- 
ples of  pulp  wood.  And  it  rained — it  poured  !  One  jovial 
joker  sneaked  his  ear  up  behind  the  general  manager's 
and  fired  a  gun.  which  caused  the  G.  M.  and  the  chauffer 
to  get  out  in  the  rain  to  see  which  tire  blew  out,  leaving  the 
rest  of  us  to  wonder  how  wet  we  would  get  making  the 
change. 

We  got  to  Claremont,  N.H.,  all  right  and  spent  as  much 
time  as  healthy  appetites  would  permit  in  the  inspection 
of  this  unique  plant.  The  Claremont  Paper  Co.  was  the 
first  mill  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  kraft  paper.  Although  established  in 
18()7  the  mill,  which  has  been  considerably  extended,  is  in 
fine  shape  and  is  exceptionally  compact  for  a  3  ma- 
chine mill.  This  is  due  to  the  peculiar  location  which 
permits  the  most  economical  utilization  of  space  and  a  big 
saving  in  moving  of  materials,  steam,  etc.  A  final  dinner 
party  at  the  Hotel  Moody  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
meeting  the  American  sales  force  and  getting  off  some 
extemporaneous  speeches  all  of  which  was  greatly  enjoy- 
ed. .Mr.  Winter,  of  the  Chicago  office,  told  of  a  com- 
plaint he  had  received,  that  Claremont  kraft  was  so  strong 
in  strip  form,  as  used  in  twisting  into  yarn,  that  it  would 
not  break  when  the  spindle  was  full  and  the  operator  had 
to  stay  awake  so  as  to  stop  the  machine.  Some  one  else 
suggested  that  if  the  men  in  the  pulp  mill  were  required 
to  wear  boots  there  would  be  less  complaint  about  the 
odor.  .Mention  was  also  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Bromp- 
ton  eggs  are  not  all  in  one  basket ;  the  company  cuts  its 
own  wood,  makes  it  into  3  kinds  of  pulp  and  converts  it 
all,  even  the  screenings,  into  at  least  five  grades  of  paper, 
all  in  its  own  mills.  This  has  doubtless  been  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  all  the  mills  busy  throughout  a  long 
period  of  slack  business. 

About  half  the  part}'  went  back  to  Montreal  on  the 
night  train;  several  returned  by  motor  Saturday;  the 
editor  went  on  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  to  see  the  other 
Brompton  subsidiary.  Tliis  was  found  to  be  a  compact 
little  2  machine  mill  especially  ada])t(d  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  light  weight  papers.  This  mill  has  a  \ahiable 
water   power  concession. 

And  so  ended  a  very  busy  but  exceedingly  enjoyable 
trip. 


diietion  and  prices  sufficient  to  show  some  reduction 
in  tlie  company's  banking  indebtedness  througli  the 
liguidation  of  inventories.  The  operation  of  the  com- 
pany's properties  continues  in  charge  of  the  receiver 
"Investment  Items,"  referring  to  thi.s,  states  that 
"there  is  a  tendency  toward  higher  prices  for  easy 
bleaching  sulphite  pulp,  which  higher  prices  if  rea 
lized,  will  iiiatei-ially  improve  the  company's  position." 


PAPER  -WEEK  IN  CHICAGO 


MATTAGAMI  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in 
working  conditions  for  the  Mattagarai  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  during  the  past  few  months,  as  the  plant  has  been 
working  to  capacity  in  the  production  of  pulp.  A 
fairh^  readj^  market  has  been  found  for  the  entire  pro- 


Reduced  rates  under  the  certificate  plan  'have  again 
been  secured  for  the  fall  meetings  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  and  affiliated  associations,  and  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Spring  convention,  these  rates  will  also 
apply  to  the  members  of  tjie  National  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. Under  this  plan,  "Paper  Week"  in  Chicago, 
the  week  of  October  16  to  20  will  be  regarded  as  one 
big  paper  conference,  with  all  those  in  attendance  be- 
nefited by  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  fare  for  the 
round  trip. 

ITnder  this  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  those 
wishing  ific  reduced  rate  to  secure  a  certificate  from 
the  agent  at  their  home  stations,  and  to  have  this  cer- 
tificate validated  by  the  railroad  agent  at  Chicago, 
after  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  signed  the 
certificate. 

It  was  figured  that  at  the  spring  conventiim  this 
reduced  rate  service  saved  the  paper  industry  nearly 
$5,000  in  railroad  fare.  To  secure  the  rates,  however, 
the  railroads  insist  t.hat  the  convention  visitors  secure 
certificates,  and  have  them  properly  validated.  Other- 
wise t^ie  interstate  commerce  laws  do  not  permit  the 
granting  of  the  reduced  fare.  A  special  circular  out- 
I'uing  the  procedure  is  being  prepared  by  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  for  the  benfit  ef  those 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  ti'.ie  reduction. 

Meanwhile  the  general  program  for  paper  week  is 
being  rapidly  formulated.  Thursday,  October  19,  will 
be  tjie  day  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  Americ«an 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  and  of  the  joint  luncheon 
of  the  Anu'rican  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  the 
National  Paper  Trade  Association.      Other  meetings  of 

manufacturers  associations  have  so  far  been  arranged  as 

follows : 

Tuesday,  October  17 

Book  Paper  Manufactnrers       10.00  A.  M. 

Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers       10.00  A.  M. 

Salesmen's  Association        10.00  A.  M. 

Waxed  Paper  Manufacturers       10.00  A.  M. 

Woodlands  Section        10.00  A.  M. 

Cover  Paper  Manufacturers       .*. 2.00  P.  M. 

Pulp  Manufacturers       2.00  P.  M. 

Salesmen's   Association    Banquet        .  .     .  .        7.00  P.  M. 

Writing  and  Cover  Paper  Manufacturers         7.00  P.  M. 
Wednesday,  October  IS 

Vegetable  Parchment  Maiuifacturers       .  .      10.00  A.  M. 

Writing  Paper  Manufacturers       10.00  A.  M. 

Wrapping  Paper  ilaiuifacturers       . .    .  .      10. .30  A.  M. 

Cardboard  Manufacturers       2.00  P.  M. 

Toilet  Paper  ]\Ianufacturers       2.00  P.  M. 

Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers       7.00  P.  M 

Thursday,  October  19 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association     .  .    10.30  A.  M. 

Joint  Luncheon,  Manufacturers  and  Mer- 
chants            1.30  P.  M. 

Notice  of  the  making  of  tjie  Technical  Association  is 

printed  on  another  page. 
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Mr.  A.  .M.  Irvine,  direetor  of  Bei-ker  and  Company. 
Limited,  Montreal,  has  returned  from  a  bu.siness  visit 
to  England. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McNieol,  in  a  letter  written  from  Bans'liok, 
Siam,  states  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  under  eonstruetion,  but 
that  it  will  be  another  six  months  before  paper  will  be 
made.  Mr.  MeNieol  has  been  engaged  by  the  Siam  Gov- 
ernment to  inaugurate  a  paper  making  industry  in 
that  Countrj-. 

Mr.  A.  Hodgson,  of  Macfarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson, 
Montreal,  is  back  from  a  trip  to  England. 

The  Montreal  Paper  Club  will  resume  their  luncheons 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  at  the  Queen's  Hotel. 

The  following  American  iiulilishcrs  n-c-ently  ]iaid 
visits  to  Montreal — Messrs.  W.  C.  Rick,  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, New  York;  W.  Tuttle,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(on  his  way  to  the  Saguenay) ;  W.  H.  Rible,  Ohio  State 
Journal;  C.  H.  Morse,  Worcester  Pool;  W.J.  Conners, 
Buffalo  Courier,  and  E.  A.  O'Hara,  Syracuse  Herald. 

Miss  Elsie  Irene  Crabtree,  daughter  of  Mr.  David 
Crabtree.  general  superintendent  of  the  Beauharnois 
division  of  the  Howard  Smitli  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
was  married  on  the  20th  inst.  to  Mr.  Geo.  Bidwell.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Beauharnois. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Ijimited, 
Montreal,  has  issued  a  folder,  with  the  title  of  "The 
New  M\'thologg"  1922.  It  is  a  boost  for  tlie  comic  sup- 
plement, which  it  declares  "is  founded  on  the  ver.v 
pleasing  spectacle  of  somebody  getting  the  worst  of  it". 
An  article  on  the  comic  supplement  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  is  reprinted,  it  being  also  stated  that  the  Com- 
])any  in  co-operation  wi'h  the  New  York  Tribune 
has  manufactured  a  special  paper  for  comic  supple- 
ments, "the  quality  of  which,  as  we  are  told,  has  added 
veiy  materially  to  the  circulation  value  of  this  very 
popular    Sunday    paper    feature." 

Work  on  the  new  machine  building  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  at  Port  Arthur  is  going  ahead  very 
smoothly  and  rapidly.  In  fact,  the  buildings  are  pract- 
ically complete  and  the  in.stallation  of  machinery  will 
begin  in  a  short  time.  Excellent  progress  is  also  being 
made  on  the  2  machine  newsprint  mill  for  the  Fort 
William  Paper  Co.  at  Port  William,  Ontario.  It  is  ex- 
pected paper  will  be  made  before  the  ground  is  white 
with  snow.  Both  of  these  mills  have  been  designed  by 
H.  S.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  whose  engineers  are  supervising  the 
construction. 


MR.  GORMAN  BACK  FROM  BRITAIN 

Mr.  W.  Gorman,  Montreal,  Manager  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills.  Limited,  ha.s  just  returned  from  a  three 
months'  visit  to  England  and  Scotland.  His  health  is 
now  restored.  If  was  15  years  since  Mr.  Gorman  wa.s 
in  the  Old  Country,  so  that  conditions  have  greatly 
changed.  His  observations  and  inquiries  lead  him  to 
take  a  rather  pes.simi.stic  view  of  the  general  industrial 
position.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  position  demands 
a  changed  attitude — that  the  extreme  demands  of  labor 
are  unsettling  in  their  effect,  and  that  until  things  are 
on  a  more  stabilized  basis  the  recovery  from  the  war 
will  not  make  rapid  progress.     Many  men  are  still  re- 


ceiving the'  uncin|iliiynii'iii  gi-ant.  <in(l  arc  conlent  witli 
this  rather  than  to  look  for  steady  employment. 

"The  British  i)aper  industry  is  not,"  said  Mr.  Gorman, 
"in  a  satisfactory  condition."  He  visited  both  English 
and  Scotch  mills,  and  found  that  while  substantial  or- 
ders were  being  executed  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
demand  for  domestic  account  wa-s  ])0or.  This  was,  in 
part,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  European  paper  im- 
ported at  jirices  which  the  British  mills  could  not  touch. 
He  questioned  whether  there  was  any  money  in  the  ex- 
port trade.  About  three-quarters  of  the  total  paper 
machines  are  employed,  while  in  some  instances  mills 
are  shut  down. 

The  owners  of  the  mills  are  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  efficient  equipment  and  large  amounts  have 
been  spent  with  object  in  view.  They  also  recognized 
that  it  was  imperative  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
machines  and  thus  secure  greater  output  in  order  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  The  Bri'i.sh  mills,  however, 
are  maintaining  the  quality  of  their  papers — "It  is 
splendid,'"   declared   ]\Ir.    Gorman. 

Some  of  the  mill  owners  told  Mr.  Gorman  that  the 
labor  problem  was  the  crux  of  the  situation,  and  that 
this  would  have  to  be  solved  before  the  trade  would  be 
revived  to  any  appreciable  extent. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  HELPS  TRADE  BALANCE 

The  iniitrovement  in  Canadian  ti'ade  wliieli  first  be- 
came apparent  in  the  month  of  May  of  this  year,  after 
the  long  decline,  was  continued  in  August,  the  showing 
for  which  was  the  most  favorable  in  ever\-  way  since  that 
of  November.  1921,  when  the  trade  figures  gave  effec' 
to  the  1921  harvest.  For  the  third  month  in  succession 
there  was  a  favorable  balance,  although  the  increased 
power  of  the  country  to  absorb  raw  ma':erials  was  re- 
fleeted  in  an  increase  of  over  6  millions  in  imports,  as 
compared  with  July.  It  is  the  first  August  in  three 
years  which  has  shown  a  favorable  balance  and  the  con- 
tinued improvement  is  further  a.ssurance  that  the  turn 
of  the  tide  has  really  come  and,  in  view  of  the  possibili- 
ties which  a  very  good  harvest  holds  out,  is  distinctly 
encouraging.  The  improvement  in  export  trade  is  well 
distributed  with  agricultural  products,  iron  and  steel 
and  forest  products  mo.st  prominent. 

Last  year  at  the  end  of  August  there  existed  for  the 
fi.scal  year  to  ra"e  a  debit  balance  of  more  than  40 
millions.  There  is  now  for  the  five  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  a  favorable  balance  amounting  to  over  13  millions. 


NEW  RECORD  FOR  ABITIBI 

Steadily  the  Aliitihi  Power  and  Paper  Co's  plant  is 
bringing  the  to'al  of  a  day's  output  to  the  mark  of  500 
tons,  which  has  been  aimed  at  for  .some  time.  It  has 
reached  an  output  for  a  single  day  of  493  tons,  although, 
of  cour.se,  the  average  for  the  week  or  month  will  not 
touch  this  figure.  The  total  is  now  running  well  over 
470  tons,  however,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  500 
tons  daily,  or  150,000  tons  a  year,  will  be  recorded.  The 
increase  of  the  output  is  important  in  connection  with 
earnings  as  a  higher  output,  besides  adding  to  the  turn- 
over of  the  Company,  and  the  net  profits,  means  a  lower 
production  cost  per  ton. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

j^  —Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Products 
Al  A-15  Determination  of  Cellulose  in  Wood  by 
Means  of  Chlorine  in  Carbon  Tetrachloride.  E^^IIL 
HBUSER  aiifi  II.  CASSErs.  Papier  fabr.,  xx,  Fest.  u. 
Auslandheft,  80-93.  (1922K  Abridoed  translation  by 
(■  ,r.  West  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  ixvx,  No.  9,  4 (-48,  (Aug 
31  1922).  The  Cross  and  Bevan  elilorination  method 
is  rimpHfied  bv  usinsr  a  solution  of  chlorine  (8.10  g.) 
in  '^i,rbon  tetrachloride  (100  g.).  The  wood  should 
be  ground  to  a  meal  of  medium  fineness;  too  coarse 
particles  are  unevenly  attacked  and  too  fine  particles 
interfere  with  subsequent  filtratious.  The  facts  and 
res^uB  need  not  be  extracted.  The  testing  was  carried 
ou1  in  a  special  apparatus  consisting  of  a  short  wide 
cylindrical  separating  funnel,  the  lower  part  ot  which 
is  ground  to  fit  the  upper  part  of  a  Gooch  crucible. 
It  IS  detached  for  shaking  and  attached  for  filtration 
am'  extraction.  About  1.5  g.  of  wood  is  treated  with 
50  g  of  the  chlorine  solution.  Three  chlorinations  are 
carried  out  After  each  chlorinations  the  carbon  tetra- 
.•hlonde  is  filtered  off,  and  the  residue  is  washed  with 
alcohol  and  with  water  and  is  then  treated  with  a  2% 
sodu-m  sulphite  solution.  ExM-cmely  concordant  re- 
sults were  obtained.  —  l.G. 

A-1  Lignin  Investigations.  KARL  H.  A.  MELAND- 
EH  Pappcrsmassekontoi-et,  Stockholm.  Cellulosechem., 
ii  41-43  (1921)  ;  Paper,  xxviii.  No.  21,  19-21.  (.July  27, 
1921).  Translation  l)y  C.  J.  West.  The  waste  liquor 
from  the  sulphite  process  contains  at  least  two  kinds 
of  sulphur-containing  ligniii  sub.stances,  for  the  addition 
of  21  g.  of  salt  per  100  g.  of  liquor  at  65°  to  70"  C. 
produces  a  precipitate  of  alpha-lignin,  whilst  beta-lignm 
remains  in  solution.  In  the  waste  liquor  alpha-lignm- 
S-acid  is  combined  with  calcium,  but  on  salting  out  the 
product  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  calcium. 
The  analysis  of  a  number  of  preparation  of  free  alpha- 
lignin-S-acid  shows  that  the  existence  of  a  well-defined 
sulplionic  acid  cannot  be  assumed.  The  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  the  products  contain  relatively  high  pro- 
portions of  loosely-bound  SO,.  When  alpha-lignm  m 
relatively  dilute  solution  is  precipitated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  free  alpha-lignin-S-acid  is  obtained, 
whereas  in  concentrated  solution  hydrochloric  acid 
precipitates  the  sodium  salt  of  alpha-lignin-S-acid. 
—  A.P.-C. 

A-1  Lignin  Investigation.  KARL  H.A.  MELANDER 
Cellulosechem.,  ii,  69-73  (1921) :  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl, 
620A.  (Sept.  15,  1921).  Alpha-lignin-S-acid,  as  ob- 
tained from  sulphite  waste  li(|Uor,  forms  compounds  of 
widely  varying  solubility  in  water  with  aromatic 
amines,  usi-h  as  0-  and  p-  toluidine,  phenylliydrazine,  aL 
pha-and  beta-naphthylamine,  and  tiuinoline.  When  al- 
pha-lignin-S-acid is  heated  with  alkalies  acetic  acid  is 
liberated,  so  that  the  .sulphur-free  alpha-lignin  is  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  substances  derived  by  splitting  off 
of  one  or  more  formyl  or  cetyl  group  from  a  substance 
present  in  wood.  — A.P.-C 

.  .  Al.  Lignin  Investigations.  KARL  II.A.  .MELANDER 
Tekn.  Tidskr.,  1918 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Abs.,  cxvi,  Pt.  1,  473- 
474  (1919 1.  By  ticafnu-ni  of  sulphite  waste  liquor 
witii  sodium  chloride,  the  author  has  obtained  a  sub- 


st  ince  which  differs  considerably  in  its  properties  from 
tiiat  prepared  by  Klason  by  precipitation  with  calcium 
chloride.  After  jnirification  it  forms  a  mixture  of 
similar  ligninsulphuric  acids  of  high  molecular  weight 
in  which  a  jiortioii  f)f  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  loosely 
held  in  ester-like  enniliinat ion.  The  author  designates 
the  mixture  alpha-lignin-S-acid,  and  has  shown  that 
the  main  portion  of  it  is  monobasic,  whilst  only  a  small 
portion  is  dibasic.  Vanillic  acid,  protocateehuic  aeid, 
and  catechol  are  formed  when  it  is  fused  with  alkali 
under  various  conditions.  Acetic  acid  and  small 
amounts  of  higher  fatty  acids  are  also  produced,  thus 
pointing  to  the  presence  of  acetyl  groups.  Free  alpha- 
lignin-S-acid  is  obtained  as  a  pale-bro^^^l  powder,  which 
readily  becomes  resinified  when  HCl  is  added  to 
the  solution  of  the  salted-out  product.  It  is  hydrolyzed 
l)y  treatment  witli  alkali.  There  appears  to  be  little 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  acid  in  tlie  crystalline  condi- 
tion, since  analysis  indicates  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  re- 
latively complex  compounds  of  almost  identical  per- 
centage composition.  The  sodium  salt  is  rescribed. 
The  sodium  salt  is  not  perceptibly  hydrolyzed;  deter- 
minations of  the  molecular  weight  in  aqueous  solution 
by  the  freezing-iioint  method  gave  values  between  822 
and  991  for  different  specimens.  The  electrolytic  con- 
ductivity of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  sodium  salt  at 
different  dilutions  h-is  also  been  determined.  — A.P.-C. 
A.-3.  Use  of  "Pickerel- Weed"  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Pulp.  P.  A.  I.  GOLMAN.  Fr.  patent  525,172.  .Men. 
Papcterie  Frangaise:  liii,  127-128,  (March  1  1922). 
C la  IBS  tlic  use  of  "Pickerel-weed"  (Pontederia  cor- 
data)  as  a  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  textiles 
01'  o    paper  pulp. -A.P.-C. 

A  J.  The  Differentiation  of  Hemps,  Flaxes,  and  Other 
Fibres  and  Textiles.  Papeterie,  xliv.  (i.33-(!37.  (July  25, 
192;.  .  A  tal)le  is  given  of  the  color  reactions  of  various 
gradjs  of  hem]i,  flax,  and  other  textile  fibers,  and  of 
chen  ical  wood  jiulps,  with  a  solution  of  phloroglucinol 
1.26  ^.,  water  1000  cc.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
200  .c.  Obserations  need  not  be  made  under  the  mi- 
cro? i  ope. —  A.P.-C. 

A  J,  EG,  K-4.  Paper  Pulp  from  Straw.  C.  and  J. 
BA(  HE-WIIG.  U.S.A.  patent  1,418,353,  June  6,  1922. 
The  ..traw  is  softened  b,v  means  of  a  salt  solution,  sub- 
ject! d  to  a  koUergang  treatment,  digested  with  sulphite 
solu'  ion,  and  given  a  second  koUergang  treatment. 
It  is  the  ready  for  paper  makino;. — l.G. 

A-4,  A-5.  The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Paper  Pulp.  F. 
M.  LOU  VIE  H.  Mon  Papeterie  Francaise,  liii,  170-171- 
198-^99-221-222,  (Apiil  1  and  15,  May  1,  1922).  Brief 
dest  iptions  of  the  methods  of  determining  moisture, 
ash,  .ellulose,  lignin,  resins,  fats  and  waxes,  gums  free 
acid,  tj',  copper  number,  aldehyde  number,  acid  number, 
SO,  uumber  (the  amount  of  SO.,  required  to  decolorized 
the  amount  of  fuchsin  fixed  by  100  g.  of  pulp),  free 
and  :ombined  chlorine,  and  sulphur  and  sulphur  com- 
potn.ds.  — A.P.-C. 

A-^,  H-1.  Determination  of  Free  Chlorine  and  Hypo- 
chloi'ous  Acid  in  Concentrated  Salt  Solutions.  M.  C. 
TA\LOR  and  C.  A.  (JAIMiMAL,  Mathicson  Alkali 
Wotis.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiv,  632-636,  (July  1922). 
The  jiethod  described  involves  three  steps:  (1)  Deter- 
miui.cions  of  the  "available"  (free  chlorine  and 
chlo.  me  as  NaOCl  and  HOCl)  chlorine  in  the  sample 
witl   potassium  iodide  and  thiosnlphate,  using  a  known 
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cxi'oss  of  standard  acid;  (2)  Di'tenniiiatioii  (if  the 
('XC088  of  acid  reniainiiijr  after  the  tiiiosiili)hat('  tit  rat  ion 
l)y  trtratiiiu;  tlic  iodine  lilicratod  from  Kjcldalil's  solu- 
tion In  niixtni'c  of  ixitassiiuiii  iodatc  and  iodide)  ;  ('i) 
All  j.'eration  stej)  in  which  the  rate  of  wasliini;-  over  of 
\'vov.  chlorine  is  accurately  measured.  Tlu'  nu'thod 
and  ihv  a<'cui'ac\  ol'  the  i-csiilts  ar  discussed  at  some 
l,.||fr^^_  A.l'.-C' 

A-9,  H-5.  Bleaching-  by  means  of  Chlorine  Compounds 

R.KOrKN'ilOii.  Papier,  \xv,  2r)8-2r)7,296-301,  (.lune  and 
Jnl\  lfl22i.  A  tifni'ral  desc-ri])tion  of  tiie  pro[)erties  of 
ciilo,ire  lileachini;'  cumnouiids  anti  of  their  utilization 
in  tht  jiaper  industry-     A  I'.  (' 

A-12,  K-10.  Aluminum  Compounds  for  Sizing  Paper. 
6.  MUTH.  Ger.  Patent  315.315.  Addition  to  Ger  patent 
319,420.  The  treatment  of  aluminum  compounds  as 
described  in  the  chief  patent  is  more  expeditiously 
eanied  out  in  closed  vessels  under  a  high  temperature 
and  pressure.  —  I.G. 

A-I4,  K-1,  K-10.  Testing  the  Sizing-  of  Paper.  1). 
MOTJRKEAUX.  Mon.  Papeterie  Francaise,  liii,  21(;- 
218  (May  1,  1922).  The  author  suggests  the  following 
method.  Draw  three  lines  of  equal  length  but  of  in- 
creasing thickness  liy  means  of  a  round-pointed 
(Leonardt)  pen,  and  note  th(>  time  of  drying  of  the 
various  lines  or  portions  of  lines.  When  all  the  lines 
are  dry,  observe  the  time  of  drj'ing  of  the  line  or 
portion  of  line  which  has  penetrated  to  the  other  side 
of  the  paper.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  note  the 
atmospheric  humidity,  as  it  has  a  very  appreciable 
effect  on  tlie  results  of  the  test.  —  A.P.-(\ 

A-14,  K-0.  Notes  on  the  Copying  Power  of  Letter- 
Copying  Paper.  II.  ilK'ori).  Monit.  Papeterie 
Frangaise,  lii.  647-649.  (Oct.  1.").  1921).  Translated  by 
A.  Papineau-Couture  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  No.  26, 
47-48,  (Dec.  29,  1921).  Comparison  of  two  samples  of 
letter-copying  paper,  one  of  which  was  satisfaeory  and 
the  other  not,  showed  the  following  differences.  The 
satisfactory  paper  was  composed  of  30  per  cent  hemj) 
rags,  45  per  cent  cotton  rags,  and  25  per  cent  chemical 
balsam  pulp:  the  other  consisted  of  100  per  cent  chem- 
ical balsam.  The  former  was  more  opaque,  softer,  more 
flexible,  had  less  rattle  and  more  bulk,  which  latter 
shows  that  the  fibers  were  less  crowded  together  and 
consecpiently  had  greater  absorbing  power.  Both 
pulps  seemed  to  have  been  well  hydrated,  which  was 
to  be  expected  from  paper  weighing  15  g.  per  sq.  m. 
The  good  paper,  however,  had  been  beaten  in  several 
stages :  the  fibers  were  cut  fairly  short  so  as  to  give 
good  absorbency,  and  just  sufficiently  hydrated  to  work 
on  the  machine.  The  poor  paper  had  been  beaten  all 
in  one  operation  and  was  too  "wet",  resulting  in  poor 
absorbency.  The  ash  was  practically  the  same  in  both 
papers  (0.67  and  0.7  per  cent).  The  resin  content  of 
the  paper  does  not  exert  nuich  influence  on  the  quality 
of  the  paper,  provided  it  is  not  excessive.  — A.P.-C. 

A  Q,  A-14,  K-23.  Rational  Use  of  Filter  Papers.  E. 
J.  Gl'Ild),  Chief  Cliemist  W.  and  R.  Ralston  Ltd. 
Chem.  Trade  J.  Ixx,  ,21-722,  (June  16,  1922).  A  brief 
discus.'-ion  of  the  qualities  of  filter  papers,  with  practic- 
al hints  as  to  choosing  the  proper  grades  for  various 
classes  of  work.  — A.P.-C. 

C.  —  Wood  Preparing  and  Equipment. 
C  7.  Barking  Drum.  H.  T.  HOLM.  Can.  patent  221, 
886,  Aug.  8.  1922.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  solid 
cylindrical  metal  shell,  the  inlet  opening  of  which  is 
smaller  tlifiii.the  outlet.  One  or  more  jets  of  water  are 
proMded,  entering  at  the  inlet  in  a  more  or  less  axial 
direnjtiou.     Oblique  ribs  are  secured  to  the  inner  side 


of  ti!f  shell.     The  bark  is  suitably  separated  from  the 
watcT    uhich  is  then  used  over  again.  —  A.P.-C. 

5  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 
E-1.  Estimation  of  Sulphur  Dioxide.  (!.  P.ASIL 
ISAKIl  \M.  Chem.  News,  c'wiv.  279-2S1,  (1922)  ;  Chem 
Soc  Abs.,  cxxii,  Pt.  1,  520,  (July  1922).  Titration  witii 
poti-issiim  permanganate  undei-  definite  conditions  is 
lecomncnded  for  the  estimation  of  80...  Dilute  sul- 
I)lu-JTic  icid  is  treated  with  a  definite  volume  of  stand- 
ard oi-'-manganate,  and  the  mxiture  is  then  divide<l  into 
twfi  ec|ual  portions;  the  80.,  solution  under  examination 
IS  added  to  one  portion  and  the  permanganate  solution 
IS  addci  until  the  coloration  is  again  equal  in  intensitv 
to  tiaf  of  the  other  portion  which  has  been  reserved 
for  ,;ainparison.  To  ensure  the  coJoration  being  of  the 
same  tint,  the  acid  solution  should  lie  reduced  and 
oxidized  once  or  twice  (with  sulphite  and  perman- 
ganate Bolutions  respectively)  before  it  is  used  for  the 
actual  determination.  —  A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Decomposition  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor  K 
MORCn.  r.S.A,  Patent  ],415,,S43.  .Mav  9  V.l""  .Same 
as  Can.  -oatent  221,733.  Aug.  1,  1922.     See  this  journal 

XX.  791    Sepi.  14,  1922. I.G. 

E-2.  Utilization  of  sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  K. 
MVERl'V:.  Ger.  patent  347,658.  Addition  to  Ger.  patent 
344,955  On  entering  the  separator  described  in  the 
mam  potent  (See  this  journal  xx,  417,  May  18,  1922.) 
the  'iqu-^r  is  mixed  with  a  substance,  such  as  sodium 
liisulphate,  in  a  finely  divided  form,  which  assists  the 
liberation  of  80,.  8uction  is  applied  to  the  condenser 
to  prevent  back  pressure.  Nearly  30%  of  the  sulphur 
present  in  the  original  liquor  can  be  recovered  in  a 
useful  form.  Almost  perfect  separation  is  obtained  of 
free  and  loosely-com!)ined  SO,,  and  also  of  that  com- 
bined with  lime.    All  the  calcium  present  is  recovered 

as  calcium  sulphate  in  a  finely  divided  state. I.G. 

E-2.  Adhesive  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  BER- 
LINER DEXTERIN  FABRIK  OTTO  KUTZXER.  Ger. 
patent  353,129.  Th  concentrated  li(|Uor  is  mixed  with 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  an  acid  (preferably  sulphuric) 
to  precipitate  colloidal  sulphur  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  the  bad  odor;  e.g.,  100  g.  of  38  to  39°  Be  are 
heated  to  40° C,  5  g.  of  sodium  thiosulphate  are  added 
with  constant  stirring,  and  when  dissolved  5  g.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  added.  The  color  of  the  mixture  clears 
up  at  once,  a  good  adhesive  lieino-  obtained.— I.G 

E-2,  K-10.  Use  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor  for  the  Pre- 
parationpf  Paper  Size.  A.  KCMPFillLLER.  Ger. 
patent  355,813.  Coumarone  resins  are  rendered  soluble 
or  easily  emulsifiable  by  mixing  with  sulphite  waste 
hquor  of  over  30°  Be.  The  mixture  is  directly  soluble  in 
water  without  further  treatment,  forming  a  pseudo- 
solution  or  a  very  stable  emulsion  from  -ivhicli  the  resin 
will  not  settle  out.  Sizing  is  carried  out  in  the  usual 
manner.  —  I.G. 

E-5.  Improvement  to  Autoclaves  (Digesters)  Fr 
patent  Xo.  .-,13.4()6,  M.  LAMASSL^FDE,  Haute  Vienne' 
France.  Papeterie,  xliii,  748,751,  (Aug.  25,  1921).  The 
loss  of  heat  from  autoclaves  or  drier  heads  is  greatly 
diminished  by  means  of  a  double  envelope,  which  forms 
a  chamber  whicli  is  put  under  vacuum  and  in  which  are 
placed  a  series  of  parallel  plates  having  a  low  radia- 
ting capacity  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  radiation 
through  the  chamber.  — A.P.-C. 

EG,  K-4.  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp 

from  Cordage,  Twine,  Etc.    A.  BOILEAT.    Addition  to 

Fr.  patent   506,569   (See  this  journal,  xix.  43,  Jan.  13 

1921.).    Mon.  Papeterie  Francaise,  liii,  101-103,  (Feb.' 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

Owiiij;  lo  the  existing:  fiiiaiu-ial  diffieiilties  of  the 
eompaiiy,  Clai-ke  Brothers  Limited,  are  not  operating' 
to  (lien  Falls  i^lant  where  eornifjated  paper  and  card- 
board are  nianufaetiired.  This  is  tihe  factory  formerly 
used  by  the  Ford  Meter  Maimfaetiirin'!:  Company  of 
Canada  Limited  for  the  assemblinjr  of  Ford  ears  and 
trucks  in  the  maritime  provinees.  Clarke  Brothers 
Tiimited  took  over  the  buildinjir  two  years  a<>-o  and 
operated  it  until  recently.  Tjie  jjulp  mill  at  Bear  River 
controlled  by  the  company  and  the  sawmills  controlled 
by  this  concern  also  at  Bear  River,  are  bcinp;  operated, 
there  havinfr  been  but  a  short  period  of  idleness.  Tt  is 
expected  that  a  satisfactory  financial  ad.iustment  will 
have  been  made  before  winter,  whidh  will  permit  of 
resumption  of  activities  at  the  Glen  Falls  plant.  Clai'kc 
Brothers  Limited  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  the 
pulp  mill,  corrugated  paper,  box,  and  cardboard  plant, 
and  two  sawmills,  control  \avge  pulp  lands  in  the  An- 
napolis Valley  and  other  sections  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brun.swick.  A  small  steamer  is  also  operated 
between  Bear  River  and  St  John  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Archie  Alcorn  and  TIari-y  ^Mnrchie,  puljjwood  dealers 
of  New  Brunswick,  the  former  of  Blackville  and  the  lat- 
ter of  St.  Stephen,  were  formerly  the  owners  in  part- 
nership of  Bill  Sharon,  a  trotter  that  is  now  a  winner 
on  the  Grand  Trotting  Circuit.  Alcorn  and  Murchie 
bouprht  this  ihorse  for  $2,500  and  sold  him  six  months 
later  ff)r  .i!25,000  to  American  parties. 

The  proposed  extensions  to  the  St.  John  plant  of  the 
Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Comjiany  at  t!he  Reversible 
Falls,  will  be  started  .iust  as  soon  as  the  company 
receives  a.ssurance  from  the  city  water  and  sewerage 
department  that  sufficient  water  will  be  available.  It 
was  planned  by  the  Oxford  Paper  Company,  which 
holds  the  controlling  interests  in  the  Nashwaak  Pulp 
Company  to  start  the  additions  this  fall  but  owinjr  to 
delays  in  negotiations  with  the  city  of  St.  John  for  the 
extra  water,  the  extensions  may  not  be  started  until 
after  Christmas,  or  perhaps  not  until  the  spring.  Sever- 
al delegations  from  the  Na.shwaak  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  have  waited  on  the  city  council  of  St.  Jojlin 
to  seek  assurances  of  sufficient  water  supply  from  the 
city.  General  ilanager  Beedy  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  delegations.  ^Ir.  Beedy  has  been  spending  much  of 
his  time  in  New  Brunswick  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  overseeing  developments  and  inspecting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  company,  including  the  pulp  mill  at  St. 
John  and  the  proposed  extensions  to  the  plant,  the  vast 
]>ul]iwood  tracts  in  central  and  nortjieasthern  New 
Brunswick  along  the  Nashwaak  and  Miramichi  rivei-s 
site  of  the  propo.sed  new  ])aper  mill  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nashwaak  near  Fredericton  and  Marysville,  and 
the  coal  lands  acquired  by  the  company  at  Grand  Lake. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  cords  of  pulpwood 
lyinn;  in  the  woods  and  at  the  roadside  through  the  mar- 
itime provinces,  particularly  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
much  of  this  is  vahjeles.s.  Some  of  this  wood  was  cut 
and  sawed,  and  later  transported  through  the  woods  to 
the  roadside,  three  and  four  years  ag:o  and  held  in 
quest  of  higlier  prices  than  even  then  were  prevalent. 
T,hen  came  the  decline  and  the  wood  has  remained 
unsold.  A  conservation  estimate  is  that  at  least  100,- 
000  cords  of  pulpwood  are  decaying  in  the  woods  in 
New  Bninswick,  a  total  loss  to  the  ojierators. 

Talk  of  building  a  paper  mill  at  tlie  junction  of  the 
Tnlii(|ue  and  the  St.  John  i-iver  has  again  revived.  The 
Fi-ascr  Companies  Limited,  which  announced  Intention 


of  constructing  a  papci'  mill  at  this  site  and  then  aban- 
doned the  scheme  arc  understood  to  be  once  more  favor- 
able to  building  the  mill.  It  is  understood  tjiat  finan- 
cial arrangements  may  he  made  whereby  the  industry 
will  be  a  reality,  and  a  start  on  the  building  operations 
made  in  the  spring.  Owing  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  Fraser  Companies  Limited,  the  Tobique  paper  mill 
])roi)osal  was  dropped  although  sanction  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  provincial  government  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  mill.  Salmon  fishing  interests  opposed  the 
building  of  the  mill,  asserting  salmon  fisjiing  would  be 
destroyed  on  the  Tobifjue  if  the  mill  were  built. 


PROGRESS  REPORTED  IN  RIORDON  PLANS 

Li  the  cun-ent  issue  of  '' Livestnient  Items."  published 
by  Royal  Securities  C(H-poration,  a  statement  is  made 
in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Riordon  Co. 
Avhich  I.  W.  Killam,  president  of  Royal  Securities,  is 
endeavoring  to  place  on  a  substantial  basis  again.  The 
article  states  that  "negotiations  are  in  progress  between 
bankers  and  others  interested  in  the  company's  affairs 
towards  the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  definite  rehabi- 
litation of  Riordon  finances  and  management.  Having 
in  view  the  proven  value  of  the  comjiany's  jiroperty  and 
its  proven  earning  power  and  the  very  large  investment 
of  bond  holders,  shareholders  and  creditors,  it  would 
seem  as  if  plans  would  sooner  or  later  mature  which 
will  put  on  a  sound  operating  basis  the  affairs  of  this 
large  and  important  enterprise." 

Kipawa  and  Ilawkesbui-y  mills  are  running  now  at 
full  capacity  and  the  comjiany  is  booked  uj)  with  orders 
througli  the  mouth  of  October.  Market  tendency  is 
toward.s  higher  i)rices  for  bleached  sulphite  pulp  which 
the  com])any  ])roduees  and  these  prices  if  realized  will 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  tlie  situation  of  the  eomi)any. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  as  a  result  of  the  operations  of 
the  mills  for  the  i)ast  ten  months'  bank  loans  which 
stood  at  $4.-100,000  in  November,  1921  had  been  n-duced 
to  $2,550,000  at  Julv  31,  1922. 


ANOTHER  PAPER  MILL  FOR  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Victoria,  B.  ('.,  Sept.  13. — Negotaitions  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  large  British  Columbia  paper 
]Qill  were  started  with  Premier  Oliver  today  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Seaman  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago, 
Jind  J.  Read,  of  Vancouver,  head  of  the  Bridge  River 
Power  Company,  w-hieh  controls  enormous  power 
lights.  Mr.  Seaman  is  here  conducting  the  negotia- 
tions per.sonally.  His  company  is  described  as  the 
largest  paper-selling  company  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Seton 
Ijake,  which  is  100  miles  up  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
Railway  from  Squamish.  Besides  water  power  facili- 
ties, the  Chicago  men  are  looking  into  the  pulpwood 
resources  of  the  surrounding  district,  which  they  will 
draw  on  for  raw  materials.  The  Seanian  interests  are 
uow  looking  to  British  Columbia  for  their  raw  ma- 
terials following  the  decision  of  the  syndicate  formed 
bj'  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
lo  establish  their  $13,500,000  paper  plant  at  Elko.  B.  C. 

Note:  The  above  dispatch  is  by  the  Canadian  Press. 
We  have  been  unable  to  get  confirmation  from  the 
papei-s  mentioned  that  they  are  behind  the  Elko  pro- 
position.— Ed. 


Mr.  and  ^Nlrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  Montreal,  have  left 
for  a  three  hnndreil  iiiih'  c-iiioe  tri|)  through  Northern 
Quebec,  where  I  hey  puiposc  spending  two  weeks  hunt- 
ing and  fishing. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  last 
Friday  in  the  Tnited  States  District  Court,  New  York 
Ci'y.  ajrainst  the  Gatti-^IeQaudc  Company  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  dealers  and  producers  of  paper  pulp 
an<l  ])aper  i)roducts.  The  liabilities  of  the  firm  are  said 
to  he  .$1,000,000  and  the  a.ssets  .$r)00,000.  The  petitioners 
— W.  C.  Jones  &  Comi)any.  Grattan  &  Knijrht  Manu- 
facturing: Company,  and  Samuel  IT.  Waldstein — allege 
that  some  six  or  seven  mon'lis  ago  tlie  company  called  a 
meeting  of  creditors  and  that  a  committee  was  formed 
which  thereafter  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
For  this  reason  the  petitioners  believe  the  corporation 
is  insolvent  and  will  be  unable  to  continue  business.  The 
firm  is  headed  by  Joseph  Gatti. 

The  New  York  State  Industrial  Commi.ssion,  in  its 
report  on  factoi-y  employment  during  the  mou'li  of 
August,  states  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  workers  employed  in  the  paper  box  and  bag 
industries.  A  general  gain  of  about  13  per  cent,  for 
Angus'  of  this  year  as  compared  with  August,  1921,  is 
reported  for  all  of  the  State's  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 
'  Protest  against  the  recent  appointment  of  George 
Carter  as  Public  Prin'^er  was  made  in  a  resolution 
offered  at  the  convention  of  the  Typographical  Union, 
in  session  at  Atlantic  City  last  Thursday.  Carter,  who 
was  named  a  short  while  ago  by  Presiden'  Harding,  is 
not  a  member  of  the  union,  and  the  charge  is  that  he 
is  not  eligible  for  the  office. 

In  the  report  made  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  last 
week,  the  conferees  on  the  tariff  bill  placed  the  following 
rates  on  paper:  Printing  paper,  not  specially  provided 
for  (exclusive  of  newsprint,  which  is  free).  1  cent  a 
pound  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  writing,  letter  and 
note-paper,  plain.  3  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent.; 
paper  envelopes,  plain,  3  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent. 
Mechanical  and  chemical  wood  pidp  remain  on  the  free 
list.  The  duty  on  casein  is  reduced  from  4  cents  per 
pound  to  21/2   cents  a  pound. 

Arthur  Van  Ohlen.  of  Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  and  Edward 
Howlinski.  of  Hackensaek.  N.  J.,  were  scalded  and  suf- 
focated to  death  la.st  Thursday  by  escaping  steam  under 
a  boiler  in  the  plant  of  the  Continental  Paper  Company. 
Bogota.  X.  J.  The  men  had  been  sent  by  their  foreman  to 
clean  out  the  steam  traps  below  the  boilers.  They  had 
finished  their  work  and  were  coming  out  when  a  .signal 
was  given  to  relea.se  the  steam  which  had  been  tempora- 
rily cut  off.  Escaping  steam  enveloped  them  in  a  thick 
scalding  cloud.  They  were  dead  by  the  time  the  steam 
flow  was  halted. 

Philip  H.  "Wilhour.  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Rhode 
Island,  read  a  brief  paper  on  "Fire  Prevention  as  Re 
lating  to  the  Preservation  of  Our  Forests."  before  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  at 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  last  week.  "While  the  subject  is  one 
not  readily  treated  from  an  insurance  standpoint,  Mr. 
Wilbour  undertook  to  show  by  numerous  quotations  the 
national  danger  lurking  in  forest  destruction  and  some 
of  the  principal  factors  contributing  to  this  waste.  He 
urged  constant  agitation  and  education  on  preservation 
of  forest  from  preventable  destruction  by  fire. 

H.  H.  Smith,  trade  adviser  to  tlie  American  Lega- 
tion at  "Warsaw,  Poland,  is  accompanying  an  agent  of 


American  business  interests  on  a  tour  of  Russian  forest 
lands,  according  to  word  received  in  Washington.  Leases, 
it  is  reported,  are  being  negotiated  by  these  interests, 
and  by  British  concerns  whose  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted by  the  thousands  of  acres  of  uneut  timber  avail- 
able, particularly  the  enormous  forest  of  Bialowieza. 
Advices  from  Berlin  relating  to  forest  concessions  in 
Russia.  rei)ort  the  ai)i)roval  by  the  Soviet  Governmen' 
of  tiie  formation  of  a  huge  American  company  to  manu- 
facture cellulose  in  Russia.  Several  members  of  the 
American  corporation  are  expected  in  Ru.ssia  soon  to 
complete  negotiations.  The  names  of  the  Americans 
interested  in  the  deal  are  being  withheld  for  the  present. 

Available  supi)lies  of  cut  pulp  wood  within  New  York 
States  may  be  seized  In-  the  State  authorities  and  shipped 
to  centers  of  population  needing  fuel.  This  step  will  be 
taken  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  if  a  .serious  short- 
age of  other  fuels  should  cause  a  condition  wheir  it  will 
become  necessary  to  all  alleviate  actual  suffering.'  In 
.such  a  contingency  the  wood  cut  for  paper  making 
would  be  requisitioned  because  the  present  supply  of 
wood  for  fuel  purposes  is  even  more  inadequate  to  meet 
the  situation  of  winter  fuel  than  coal. 

Tlie  Penu.sylvauia  Paper  Products  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgli  has  secured  a  three-story  building  in  Philadelphia 
in  which  it  is  installing  machinery  the  manufacture  of 
paper  cans  with  tin  tops  and  bottoms  adapted  for  fluids 
and  grease  materials. 

Among  new  paper  products  to  be  placed  on  the  market 
is  an  umbrella  made  of  waterproof  paper,  which  is  now 
being  turned  out  in  quantity  by  a  New  York  paper  spe- 
cialty manufacturing  concern.  It  is  designed  principally 
as  a  "  one-trip  ■■  umbrella,  but  the  makers  claim  that  it 
will  withstand  repeated  use.  It  is  intended  to  sell  at 
25  cents  retail.  The  umbrella  is  made  of  two  cones  of 
paper  dyed  black  and  waterproofed.  A  large  cone  forms 
the  top  of  the  umbrella  and  a  smaller  one  takes  the  place 
of  ribs  in  opening  and  closing.  The  two  cones  are 
mounted  on  a  stick,  the  whole  not  weighing  more  than 
twelve  ounces.  The  waterproofing  is  done  by  a  secret 
process  which  allows  no  pores  through  which"  rain  mav 
pass.  It  is  claimed  that,  facing  the  wind,  the  umbrella 
can  withstand  a  30-mile  wind,  while  with  the  wind  under 
it,  a  pressure  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  will  be  required 
to  turn  it  inside  out.  Even  then,  it  is  claimed  it  mav 
be  turned  back.  The  article  will  also  be  produced  ili 
bright  colors  for  beach  use.  During  the  past  summer 
the  umbrellas  have  been  given  a  try-out  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  in  New  York,  when  rain  interrupted  ball  games 
The  conees.sionaire  at  the  ball  park  has  been  sellin<^ 
them  to  fans  for  fiftv  cents.  ^ 


CONTINENTAL  PRODUCTS  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

At  a  meeting  of  The  Continental  Paper  Products  Ltd 
Ottawa,  held  last  week,  the  following  officers'  were 
elected:  Herman  Elsas,  President;  I  Kuhe  Viee-Presi 
dent:  Thos^Pynes.  Treasurer;  J.  H.  Wright,  General 
Manager;  H.  A.  Miller.  Secretary  &  Sales  Manager- 
J.  A.  Loa,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  officers  to  extend  the 
busniess  with  the  installation  of  fuithur  macliinerv  and 
manufacture  goods  that  are  not  made  at  present  and 
which  will  work  m  conjunction  Avith  their  present  lines 
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of  flax,  liemp,  jute,  or  phorniium  tows,  even  when  con- 
taining tar.  waterproofed  or  painted  fabbries,  to  dirty 
linters  ,and  other  siu-h  materials  generally  eon.sidered 
undit  for  oaper  makinu'.     It  gives  clean  white  pnlps. 

—  A.P.-C.  ' 

F.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

F-4.  Process  for  the  Preparation  of  Caustic  Soda.  Fr. 
pat.  No.  514,509,  S(inVKI/KKlS(  HE  SODAKABRIK 
Switzerland,  April  26.  1920.  Industrie  Chimique,  viii, 
368,  (Sept.  1921).  A  yield  of  !Hi-9S  per  cent  of  caustic 
soda  can  be  obtained  in  a  slioi-t  time  and  in  the  form  of 
a  i-'trong  solution  suitably  emulsifying  a  mixture  of 
milk  of  lime  and  of  sodium  carbonate  sohition.  The 
milk  of  lime  is  brought  to  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivi- 
sion in  the  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  the  coating 
of  corbonate  which  is  former  on  the  fine  particles  of 
lime  is  continually  removed.  Example:  2,000  kilos  of 
carbonate  are  dissolved  in  20  tons  of  cold  water,  giving 
a  12°  He  solution,  and  200  kilos  of  cjuicklime  are  slaked 
in  the  solution.  The  temperature  rises  to  35°  C,  but 
only  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  mixture  reacts.  The  liquid 
is  then  circulated  by  means  of  a  pump  through  a  centri- 
fugal mixer,  and  the  reaction  proceeds  until  the  caustic 
soda  content  is  about  85  g.  per  1.  and  the  specific 
gravity  13°  Be.  The  yield  of  caustic  soda  is  96  per 
cent,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  about  35°  C. 

—  A.P.-C. 

F-0.  Process  of  Pulp  Manufacture.  BADISCHE 
AXILIX  rXD  SODA  FAP.KIK.  Ger.  patent  331,950 
Wood,  straw,  and  other  analogous  materials  are  treated 
alternately  M-ith  alkalies  and  with  carbonic  acid.  The 
treatment  is  repeated  one  or  more  times.  —  I.G. 

G.  —  Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying.  —  Operation  and 
Equipment 

G-5.  Pulp  Thickener.  C.  H.  ALLEN  aiul  GREAT 
NORTHERN  PAPER  CO.  Can.  patent  222,034,  (Aug. 
8,  1922).  A  filtering  drum  or  (preferably)  polygonal 
cross  section  rotates  at  about  12  revolutions  per  minutes 
within  a  casing  practically  filled  with  slush  pulp,  so 
that  the  drum  is  completely  submerged.  The  easing 
is  connected  to  a  head  box  to  maintain  a  constant  head 
in  the  casing.  A  discharge  opening  in  the  casing  is 
provided  at  one  side  of  the  drum,  the  clearance  between 
the  drum  and  casing  being  sufficient  to  let  the  layer  of 
thickened  pulp  adhering  to  the  screen  pass  by,  the 
lattei'  pi-eventing  the  slush  ]iulp  from  escaping. -A.P.-C. 

G-8.  Wet  Machine.  AKTIEBOLAGET  KARLSTADS 
MEKAXISKA  VERKSTAD.  Ger.  patent  355,  448.  One 
or  more  pressure  rolls  having  circumferential  grooves 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  cylinder  mold  to  increase 
the  deh.vdrating  action  of  the  latter.  —  I.G. 

H.  —  Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

H-5.  The  Different  Methods  of  Bleaching  Paper  Pulp. 
KAFFAELE  SAXSONE.  Papeterie,  xliv,  158-162, 
(Feb.  25,  1922):  258-259.  (Marcii  25,  1922);  342-346, 
(April  25,  1922)  ;  541-546,  (June  25,  1922).  A  general 
description.  —  A.P.-C. 

K.  —  Paper  Maufacturing  and  Equipment 
K-2,  K-18.  Recovering  Fiber  from  Paper  Board.    ^I. 
K.  WILLIAMS.     r.S.A.  Patent   i  417.')(i].  .May  30,  1922. 
Paper  board  and   similar  materials  are   shredded   and 
treated  with  an  air  blast  to  recover  the  fil)er.  —  I.G. 

K-4.  Process  of  Retting  Plants  for  Obtaining  Textile 
or  Paper  Making  Fibers.  .Fr.  patent  No.  518,535, 
LOUIS  PEUFAILLIT,  France,  .}uu.  4,    1921.     Papier, 


xxiv,  354,  (Aug.  1921).  Same  as  Can.  patent  \o.  209,- 
491,  Marcli  15,  1921.  See  this  journal,  xix.  1100,  A-3, 
Oct.  27,  1921.  —A.P.-C. 

K-4.  De-inking  Waste  Paper  by  Means  of  Bentonite. 
II.  R.  EYIilCII  aiul  J.  A.  SCIIREIHER.  assignors  to 
PAPER  DEINKING  CO.  Can.  patent  22,060,  (Aug. 
S.  1!)22).  Also  U.S.A.  patent  1,421,195,  -luiie  27,  1922. 
The  stock  is  treated  (e.g.,  in  a  heater)  with  an  alkali, 
in  the  presence  of  bentonite,  washed  thoroughly,  and 
neutralized  if  necessai-y.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  recon- 
verted into  paper.  Two  formulas  given  as  examjjles 
are:  300  lb.  bentonite,  200  lb.  soda  ash  and  8000 
gallons  of  water  per  ton  of  waste  newsprint;  and  150 
lb.  bentonite,  32  lb.  soda  ash,  20  lb.  lime  and  8000 
gallons  (if  water  per  tun  of  newsprint.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-4.  De-inking  Old  Newspapers  by  Means  of  Ben- 
tonite. SIDNEY  1)  WELLS,  Forest  Products  Lab., 
:\r;nlis(ni.  Wis.  Paper,  xxx.  No.  14,  7-10,  (June  7,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxiv,  No.  25,  47-50,  (June  22,  1922); 
Paper  Ind.  iv,  555-559,  (Jnlv  1922)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper, 
XX,  599-602,  (July  20,  1922)!  (Compare  preceding  ab- 
stract). A  detailed  account  is  given  of  exj)eriments 
carried  out  on  a  semi-commercial  scale,  and  of  mill- 
scale  tests  carried  out  at  the  Watab  Paper  Co.  The 
laboratory  runs  indicated  that  used  news,  book,  or  bond 
paper  could  be  satisfactorily  washed  with  the  help  of 
bentonite  and  used  in  making  the  same  type  of  paper. 
The  average  loss  was  9  to  10%.  In  the  mill  runs  it 
was  found  that  greatly  improved  results  were  obtained 
by  using  a  specially  constructed  screen  washer  (des- 
cribed in  detail)  after  the  Jones  four-drum  washer. 
The  proportions  of  chemicals  finally  adopted  for  con- 
tinuous operation  were :  old  newspaper  stock  2,500  lb., 
bentonite  200  lb.,  soda  ash  40  lb.,  hvdrated  lime  25  lb. 
—  A.P.-C. 

K-7.  Process  and  Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Paper  thread,  Either  Alone  or  in  Combination  with 
Textile  Fibers.  Kr.  iiatent  No.  517,  743,  E.  CLAVIEZ, 
Germany,  Dec.  21,  1920.  Papier,  xxiv,  314-315,  (July 
1921)  ;  Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  lii,  644-645,  (Oct.  15, 
1921).  The  sheet  of  paper  is  passed  through  rolls  which 
transform  it  into  a  sort  of  open-work  paper  fleece, 
which  is  then  divided  into  strips  in  the  usual  way  and 
the  strips  twi.sted  either  alone  or  with  textile  fibers. 
.—  A.P.-C. 

K-7.  Beater.  Fr.  jiatent  No.  522.794.  E.  and  0. 
MASSART  France.  Papeterie  xliii,  789-90,  (Sept.  10, 
1921).  The  beater  contains  three  rolls  placed  close  to- 
gether and  working  together.  Each  of  them  works 
with  a  bed  plate  (the  middle  roll  ma.v  or  may  not  have 
one),  and  the  outside  rolls  turn  in  the  same  direction 
and  the  middle  one  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  floor 
of  the  trough,  bebsides  having  a  slope  from  the  back- 
fall to  the  front  of  the  first  roJ,l,  is  considerably  inclined 
from  the  outside  to  the  midfeather  at  the  backfall,  but 
til  is  incliiuition  graduall.v  decreases,  and  may  even  be 
reversed  in  front  of  the  first  roll.  When  the  beater 
first  starts  up  the  stock  passes  under  the  first  roll,  over 
the  second,  and  under  the  third,  and  finally  over  the 
backfall.  After  a  certain  amount  of  pulp  has  been 
added  to  the  beater,  the  consistency  becomes  such  that 
part  of  the  pulp  instead  of  going  over  the  backfall  goes 
over  and  around  the  third  roll,  under  the  second,  and 
over  the  firs,  thus  mixing  the  pulp  \'ery  thorougldy 
and  giving  an  intense  beating  effect. —    A.P.-C. 

K-7  Heating  of  Paper  Stuff.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr., 
liii,  1625-1628,  (1921).  A  dicussion  of  the  causes  of 
heating  and  of  its  influence  on  the  sizing  and  strength 
nf  the  paper.  —  I.G. 

K-8.  Coloring  of  Paper.  II.  DIERDORF.  Wochbl. 
Papierfabr.,  liii,  1624-1626,  1816-1819,  (1921).     A  des- 
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ci'iptiiiii  111'  the  iiiflhods  ol'  cdldi-iiiji'  iill  sorls  of  paixTS, 
tlio  coiiditioiis  iiiidci-  wliicli  mldriiif;-  is  cnrrioil  out,  the 
effet'ts  of  different  r;i\v  iiuil  eriids.  the  effect  (if  si/.iiig', 
ete.  — T.O. 

K-10.  Piocess  for  Sizing  with  Water  Glass.  Ki-. 
piiteiit  Xn.  :>1S.7()1,  MAX  Mrid,Ei;,  (i.'nnany,  Monit. 
Papeterie  Francaise,  Hi,  'A2-')V.\.  (Sept.  1.  1921).  One 
p;irt  iif  ;iiiiinal  size  is  dissolved  in  d  parts  of  water,  and 
wiiih»  still  hot  is  niixeil  with  a  solntion  of  one  part 
38°  Be  watergrlass  in  8  |)aits  nf  water.  After  eooling, 
the  still  fluid  mixture  is  t>eated  with  a  preeipitant,  e. 
g.,  aluminium  sul]>hate,  with  vigorous  stirring  until 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  size-watergUiss  eoml)inati(ui 
has  been  i)reeipitate(l.  Tt  is  preferable  not  to  preeipi- 
tate  eomi)letely,  aiul  at  any  rate  care  nuist  be  taken  to 
avoid  exeess  of  sulphate  of  alumina.  The  size  sus- 
pension is  then  added  to  tlie  stock,  followed  by  suli)hate 
of  alumina  in  the  usual  manner  until  slight  acid  re- 
action. For  the  i)repara1ion  of  a  stable  sizing  emulsion 
it  is  advisable  to  add  antiseptic  to  the  solution  hefoi-e 
tiie  precipitation  with  tlie  alum.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  add  loading  material,  coloi'ing  matter,  etc.,  before 
])reci])itating.  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  fixing  and 
even  distrilnit  ion  of  the  niatei-ials  on  the  pul]i. —  A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Calculating  the  Efficiency  of  Dryers,  F. 
.STRArcil  Papierfabr,,  xx,  Eest  u.  Auslandheft.  ."iG- 
66,  (1922).  A  detailed  mathenuitical  discussion  of  the 
method  of  determining  the  steam  consumption  per 
kilo  of  paper.  The  calculations,  wiiich  are  very  ex- 
tensive, are  arranged  in  tabular  form.  Curves  are  also 
given.  —  I.G. 

K-12.  Method  of  Controlling  the  Draining  of  water 
through  a  paper  Machine  Wire.  J.  R.  BUCHANAN. 
Can.  patent  222,068.  Aug.  8,  1922.  To  prevent  too 
rapid  draining  of  the  water  when  the  stock  fir.st  comes 
on  the  wire,  an  auxiliaiw  wire  is  provided  under  a 
portion  of  the  main  wire  near  the  breast  roll.  The 
effect  is  the  .same  as  if  the  mesh  of  the  wire  were  finer 
near  the  the  breast  roll  than  at  the  suction  boxes. 
—  A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Rubber  Jacketed  Press  Rolls.  Mon  Papeterie 
Frangaise,  liii,  344-345,  (July  15,  1922).  Brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  making  rublier  jacketetl  jiress 
rolls. —  A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Improvement  to  Paper  Machine  Suction  Boxes, 
Fr.  patent  X.i.  ."■)16.:329  .1.  E.  AlcLArCllILlN  and  -I.  0. 
HAMEL,  Canada,  Monit  Papeterie  Francaise,  lii  507- 
509,  (Aug.  15,  1921).  Same  as  Can.  patent  No.  198,391, 
March  23,  1920.  —A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Method  of  Felting  Fibers  on  Paper  Machines. 
J.  W.  BRASSINGTON,  assignor  to  PORT  ARTHUR 
SHIPBUILDING  CO.  Can.  patent  222,005,  Aug.  8, 
1922.  The  wire  passes  around  a  suction  roll  partly  im- 
mersed in  a  vat  containing  pulp  and  equipped  with  a 
.suitable  number  of  agitators  under  the  roll.  The  suc- 
tion box  in  the  roll  can  be  turned  either  directly  down- 
ward towards  the  agitators  or  at  anj-  suitable  angle, 
according  to  the  character  and  thickness  of  sheet 
desired.  Means  are  provided  for  ajusting  the  width  of 
the  sheet.  It  is  claimed  that  the  strength  m  the  cross 
direction  is  practically  equal  to  that  in  the  machine 
direction.  — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Paper  Machine  Press.  R.  E.  WAGNER  as- 
signor to  AKT1EB0LA6ET  KARLSTADS  MEKANIS- 
KA  YERKSTADS.  Can.  patent  221,949.  Aug.  8,  1922. 
The  rolls  are  provided  with  circumferential  grooves 
and  suction  is  applied  by  a  suitable  device  adjacent  to 
the  surface  of  one  or  both  rolls  and  pro,ieeting  intfi 
the  angle  Ijetweeii  the  roll  and  the  web.  — A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Machine  for  Picking  up  and  Folding  Sheets 
of  Paper.     Fv.  patent  No.  517,648,  R.  BRAUNSTEIN, 


Seine,  France,  Dec.  20,  1920.  Papier,  xxiv,  312,  (July 
1921).  Two  hollow  cylinders,  each  having  a  row  of 
holes  along  a  line  jiai-allel  1o  their  axes,  are  geared 
so  as  to  turn  at  the  same  speed  in  tiie  opposite  direc- 
tions. They  can  lie  connected  alternately  with  a  vacuni 
pump  and  with  the  atmosphere.  The  supply  of  ])aper 
sheets  is  |)laced  abov(>  the  cylinder.  When  the  holes 
come  opposite  the  paper,  the  inside  of  the  cylimbM's  is 
coiiiu'cted  with  tlie  suction  pump,  so  that  the  sheet  is 
drawn  in  between  the  cylinders  and  folded.  The  cy- 
linders are  thn  automatically  connected  with  the  atmos- 
phere, so  that  the  folded  sheets  fall  into  a  suitable  re- 
eeptable  underneath.  — A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Scraper  for  Paper  Calenders.  Fr.  iiatent  No. 
.■)19.89.-).  VICKEHVS  LTD..  England.  Feb.  3.  1921. 
Papier,  xxiv,  355-3.57  (Aug.  1921);  Monit.  Papeterie 
Francaise,  lii,  615-616,  (Oct.  1,  1921).  Same  as  Can. 
patent  No.  193,339,  Oct.  21  1919.  —A.P.-C. 

K-16.  Packing  Material  from  Cellular  Paper.  Fr. 
patent  Xo.  51.S.(I9S,  ivMJh  KH'S  and  EKXST  KLI'S, 
Austria.  Dec.  24,  1920.  Papier,  xxiv,  315,  (July  1921), 
Cellidar  paper  is  opened  imt  and  then  pressure  is  ap- 
l)lied   in   a   direction    parallel   to   the   axis  of  the   cells. 

—  A.P.-C. 

K-21.  Asphalt  Shingle  Roofing  and  Machine  for 
Making  Same.  J.T.SULLIVAN.  Can.  patent  221,937, 
Aug.  8,  1922.  In  surfacnig  the  roofing  with  crushed 
stone,  etc.,  uncovered  lines  are  left  on  the  satiu'ated 
felt.  The  finished  roofing  is  not  cut  into  se))arate 
shingles  but  is  applied  in  strips,  the  lines  giving  the 
same  effect  as  separate  sliingles.    — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Translucent  Paper,  F.  W.  IIOCHSTTER. 
U.S.A.  Patent  1,419.379,  June  13,  1922.  Paper  is 
rendered  translucent  by  treatment  with  a  composition 
containing  10  parts  of  linseed  oil  or  any  other  sirailai- 
drying  oil,  3  parts  of  bleached  shellac,  and  20  parts  of 
alisolute  alcohol.  —  I.G. 

K-23,  L-4.  Rendering  Paper  and  Paper  Containers 
Greaseproof.  W.  L.  WRKillT,  assignor  to  SEAL- 
RKillT  CO.  U.S.A.  Patent  1,417  708,  May  30,  1922.  The 
paper  material  is  coated  by  means  of  a  nearly  saturated 
sugar  solution  containing  an  approjiriate  amount  of  a 
soluble  adhesive.  —  I  G. 

R  —  General 
R-0.  Accuracy  Required  in  Passing  from  Ream 
Weight  to  Weight  per  Unit  Area  and  Conversely.  II. 
M1C(K;1).  Mon  papeterie  Francaise,  liii,  243-246,  (May 
15,  1922).  Owing  to  conditions  inhei'ent  to  the  process 
of  paper  making,  to  which  are  due  the  allowances  re- 
cognized l\v  all  paper  trade  codes,  the  variations  in 
weigth  which  are  bound  to  occur  render  absolutely 
meaningless  the  use  of  a  second  decimal  in  expressing 
ream  weight.  For  .small  sizes  and  light  weights,  tlie 
first  decimal  may  be  retained ;  but  for  the  larger  sizes 
and  heavier  weigths  the  significance  of  the  units  or 
even  tens  digits  may  be  questionable.  The  prescribed 
ream  weight  is  really  only  the  average  of  limiting 
values  between  wliich  the  actual  weight  must  fall.  By 
applying  the  theory  of  "dispersion",  used  in  ballistics, 
the  author  shows. that  in  the  great  majoritj'  of  cases 
the  actual  values  fall  close  to  this  mean,  while  in  re- 
latively few  cases  does  it  come  very  near  the  limits. 

—  A.P-C. 

R-0.  Relation  Between  Ream  Weight  per  Unit  Area. 
H.  illCOUD.  Mon  Papeterie  Francaise,  liii.  149-150, 
168-170,  (March  15  and  April  1,  1922).  The  author 
briefly  discussed  the  tables  and  special  calculators  de- 
vised for  passing  directly  from  ream  weight  to  weight 
per  unit  area,  and  vice  versa,  and  shows  that  the 
simplest,  quickest  and  most  convenient  method  is  the 
use  of  the  slide-rule.  —  A.P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  Sept,  19.— In  reviewin.i;-  the  iiulp  and  i)aiiiT 
situation,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  tlie  jieneral  eonimei- 
eial  outlook,  wliieh  has  a  very  stron'-'  hearing  on  the 
demand  for  two  eommodities  in  whieli  we  are  speeudly 
interested.  Althou<zii  the  position  in  Europe  is  diseonr- 
ajiing,  the  reeovery  in  Canada  and  the  Ihiited  States 
has  made  f^reat  progress,  and  after  all  that  is  the  niain 
eonsideration  so  far  as  i)nlp  and  jiaper  produetion  is 
concerned.  With  a  good  harvest  assured,  the  prosjiects 
are  of  a  satisfactory  character.  (ieiicral  business  is 
improving,  and  the  pidp  and  i)aper  industries  will  cer- 
tainlv   siiare   in   the  general   upward  movement. 

It  "will  l)c  rcMictnberi'd  that  the  McCumber  tariff  pi-o- 
jiosals  were  a  tlistinct  menace  to  Canadian  pnlp  aiul 
paper  exports  to  the  I'nited  States,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  duties  imposed,  but  because  of  the  clauses  which 
allowed  additional  taxes  in  the  case  of  any  country  res- 
tricting the  importation  of  i)ulpwood  and  its  products 
into  the  United  States.  The  clauses  were  to  be  operative 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  and  would  have  af- 
fected Canada  owing  to  the  embargo  on  the  export  of 
pulpwood  from  the  Crownlands.  The  defeat  of  the  i)ro- 
posed  duties  as  been  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
retaliatory  clauses,  leaving  the  Canadian  indush-y  in 
the  same  position  as  it  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  new  tariff  legislation. 

During  the  past  week  the  orders  obtained  by  jobljer- 
have  been  fairly  good,  and  they  in  'urn  have  placed 
business  a  little  more  freely  and  in  larger  quantities.  In 
one  or  two  districts,  the  mills  are  beai.ul  ,in  deiveri-s. 
Prices  are  holding  very  tirm  and  ii  is  significant  liiat 
one  mill  has  notified  that  prices  of  wrapping  papei'.;  arc 
withdrawn,  iiiid  that  orders  will  only  be  taken  a1  Ine 
market   price  on  the  date  of  shipment. 

The  demand  for  book  pa])ers  is  good,  while  tissue,; 
aiul  toilets  are  mee'ing  witli  a  very  ready  sale.  The 
activity  in  box-board  i)lants  is  reflected  in  the  large 
orders  for  boards.  The  mamifaclurers  of  these  lines, 
which  recently  put  an  increase  of  10  |)er  cent,  into  force, 
have  now  withdrawn  their  i)riee  lis's,  which  evidently 
is  a  forerunner  of  another  advance.  Meantitne  the  mills 
are  only  taking  si)ot  orders,  thus  protecting  themselves. 
The  prices  of  raw  tnaterials  entering  into  board  have 
risen,  this  being  one  jus'ification  for  the  firmer  ipiota- 
tious  for  the  manufacured   articles. 

Newsprint  continues  in  good  demand.  The  I'nileil 
States  publishers  continue  to  i)ut  out  large  editions,  with 
the  result  that  consumption  is  gradually  increasing, 
and  is  likely  to  do  so — though  it  may  be  very  slow — 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  at  any  rate.  On  two  or  three 
occasiuons  we  have  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  an  ad- 
vance in  price  for  next  year,  this  depends  upon  condition. 
The  mills  arc  anxious  to  keep  the  machines  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  are  alive  to  the  possibility  of  a  considerable 
reduction  in  demand  should  the  price  be  substantially 
increased.  The  chances  are  that  contracts  for  1923  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  $75.00  per  ton,  and  increa.se  of  .$5.00. 
A  record  output  for  this  year  may  be  confidently  looked 
.for. 

The  i)ulp  market  is  again  fir-ming  up.  The  deiiiaiid 
for  groundwood   is  better.      Kraft   pulp    is   alsd   nn    tin 


uiJgrade,  with  sales  at  $()8.00.     There  is  a  sustained  call 

for    bleached    pulp,    with    a    tendency    towards    higher 

values,  while  unbleached  grades  are  in  very  fair  request. 

Toronto  Topics 

Btisine-ss  here  is  inclined  to  lie  looking  uj).  One  of 
our  informants  who  has  been  persistently  pessimistic 
for  three  months  admits  improvement.  Collections  are 
still  j)oor  but  probably  will  pick  up  as  crops  are  mar- 
keted. Stocks  are  low  and  getting  lower  and  some  houses 
that  have  been  standing  off  find  themselves  compelled 
to  replace,  though  the  wholesaler  is  likely  to  forget  what 
carload  lots  figure  out  at.  Individual  orders  are  only  in 
replacement  quantities. 

The  stationery  trade,  especially  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns  has  evidently  been  holding  very  small  stocks  as 
this  year's  school  supply  business  has  been  on  a  better 
basis  than  for  several  years  past. 

Another  instance  of  low  stock  conditions  is  that  of 
the  paper  st:ock  market  which  became  very  fii"m  about 
a  week  ago  on  demand  from  Northern  United  States 
mills,  then  weakened  and  almost  immediately  firmed  up 
again,  clearly  indicating  insufficient  material  in  cir- 
culation. Prices  went  beyond  the  economic  limit  for 
Canadian  mills  and  the  result  is,  that  quotations  for 
Canadian  boards  are  still  only  nominal. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  September  16 — (Special  Correspondence) 
— With  the  railroad  strilte  practically  over,  sentiment  in 
the  paper  trade  in  favor  of  a  further  increase  in  business 
is  growing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  coinitry- 
wide  strike — that  of  the  railroad  shopmen  and  the  c<ial 
miners — have  placed  a  decided  damper  on  trade  activity 
during  the  past  few  weeks  not  only  in  paper  and  board 
but  in  virtually  ail  other  (-ommodities,  and  now  that 
these  two  difficulties  have  been  smoothed  over,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  improvement  in  manufacturing  and  busi- 
ness conditions  that  was  so  marked  prior  to  tlie  de.clara- 
tion  of  these  strikes  will  resume. 

The  paper  industry  is  exhibiting  numerous  signs  of 
health  and  broadening  activity.  Reports  from  mill  cen- 
tres are  most  encouraging,  telling  avS  they  do  of  manu- 
facturers finding  it  necessary  to  increase  operations  in 
their  plants  to  take  care  of  the  expanding  demand  for 
pa])er  of  nearly  all  kinds.  It  Is  stated  on  high  author- 
ity of  iiajjci'  mills  in  the  States  have  enough  orders  on 
tlieir  books  to  keep  them  running  at  close  to  capacity 
for  a  month  or  longer,  and  new  business  is  de.veloping  at 
a  rate  regarding  which  a  general  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion is  heard.  Shor'age  of  coal  is  holding  uji  manu- 
facturing ojjerations  at  a  great  inimber  of  mills;  for 
example,  it  is  said  that  board  mills  in  New  Jer.sey  are 
at  present  working  only  three  to  four  days  a  week  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  securing  fuel.  With  the  coal  minei-s" 
strike  settled,  this  situation  should  .soon  show  much  im- 
]ir(ivcment,  however. 

S'l-ength  in  the  newsprint  market  is  easily  explained 
by  a  glance  at  any  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  One  of  the  prominent  New  York 
morning  newspapei's  this  week  printed  an  issue  of  44 
pages  (ill  three  consecutive  days,  wjiieh  i)robably  estab- 
lishes a  record.     Latest  available  figures  show  tliat  con- 
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seiliiij;'  cuirafrements  and  pinmpting  fliem  to  name  higher 
l)rices  when  negotiating  with  |)aper  mills  on  orders. 
Sulphite  of  all  kinds  is  moving  freely.  Bleached 
sulphite  is  ((noted  at  from  4:2^^  cents  a  pound  up- 
ward at  producing  centres  for  .\o.  1  domestic,  ami 
4  to  4. 12.')  cents  ex  dock  for  Xo.  1  imported  bleached 
suli)lii'e.  with  importers  in  Xew  York  said  to  be 
mo.stly  asking  close  to  4.2")  eeids  for  spot  pulp. 
Kraft  also  is  firming  under  an  increasing  demand  from 
consuming  (juartcrs.  Swedish  kraft  is  held  at  about  2. (id 
cents  i)er  pound  on  the  dock  at  this  |)ort,  and  higher  than 
this  i)rice  is  quoted  in  some  quarters.  No.  1  domestic 
kraf'  is  ((uoted  at  2.  7.")  to  '^  cents  a  jionnd  at  producing 
mills. 

K.\(iS — liici'easing  dfiiiaiid  for  roofing  stock  is  the 
prevailing  feature  of  the  papermaking  rag  market.  If 
anything,  felt  manufacturers  have  been  more  desirous 
of  rags  this  week  than  hcretofoi'e,  and  sales  have  been 
recorded  at  new  high  prices  for  the  present  upward 
movement.  Domes'ie  No.  1  roofing  stock  has  sold  at 
1.45  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  2  packing 
at  1.35  cents,  while  foreign  dark  cottons  have  brought 
between  1.30  and  1.35  cents  ex  dock  New  York.  Even 
at  these  prices  dealers  appear  to  be  careful  about  making 
connnitnients,  asserting  that  they  are  experiencing  much 
difficulty  in  locating  normal  amounts  of  rags  at  collec- 
tion sources,  while  importers  assert  they  can  no  longer 
])urchase  roofing  rags  in  Europe  to  sell  at  1.30  cents  or 
even  1.35  cents  on  the  dock  here  and  show  them  a  profit. 

New  cuttings  are  firm  and  moving  in  fairly  large 
amounts.  New  No.  1  wiiite  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at 
11.50  tu  11.75  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points. 
new-  light  silesias  at  6.75  cents.  No.  1  washables  at  4 
cents,  unbleached  muslin.s  at  10.50  cents  and  blue  over- 
all cuttings  at  6  cents.  Old  whites  are  quotably  steady 
and  are  meeting  with  "moderate   demand. 

PAPER  STOCK— After  having  .shown  a  little  easier 
tone  earlier  in  the  week,  waste  ])aper  has  again  strength- 
ened ;  prices  have  improved  their  position  to  some  slight 
extent,  and  indications  are  the  market  is  back  on  the 
move  upward.  Books  and  magazines  continue  to  be 
about  the  strongest  item  in  the  trade,  and  mills  are  re- 
ported paying  2.60  to  2.75  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New- 
York  for  No.  1  heavy  magazines,  and  2.20  cents  for 
mixed  books.  Shavings  are  firm  at  between  4.25  and 
4.50  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  hard  white,  and  around  3.85 
cen's  for  No.  1  soft  -white  shavings.  Old  kraft  paper  i.s 
steady  at  around  2.35  cents  i)er  pound  New-  York  for 
No.  1  packing,  and  white  blank  news  cuttings  are  bring- 
ing 2.15  cents  f.o.b.  this  city.  Folded  new-.spapers  are 
selling  to  board  mills  as  an  avei-age  of  1.20  cents  a  pound 
New  York,  and  No,  1  mixed  paper  at  1.05  cents 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Business  of  fairly 
steady  character  is  current  in  old  rope  w-itli  mai-ket  prices 
ranging  around  6  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  domestic 
manila  rope  at  dealers'  shipping  points,  and  with  foreign 
i-oi)e  available  at  relatively  cheaper  prices,  about  5.50 
cents  being  quoted  on  the  latter  ex  dock  New  York.  Old 
bagging  is  quiet  except  for  a  moderately  large  move- 
ment of  stock  to  roofing  mills  at  about  1.10  cents  a 
pound  at  shipping  points.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  (luoted 
at  from  2.25  cents  upward. 
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sumption  of  newsprint  in  thi'  Pnitcd  States  is  setting-  a 
new  hifrli  record  tliis  year,  and  should  approximate 
2,800,000  tons.  In  1920,  tlie  previous  banner  year, 
roughly  2,100,000  tons  were  used.  Tiiis  eountry,  in  1920, 
a  week  ag'o  on  demand  from  Nortliern  TTnited  States 
a  normal  year,  produced  in  round  figures  1,500,000 
tons  of  print  paper  and  Canada  in  the  same  year 
produced  883,000  tons.  Canada  uses  between  100.- 
000  and  125,000  tons  of  paper  at  home,  and  llie 
balance,  or  about  80  per  cent,  of  her  normal  output 
comes  to  this  country.  Canadian  mills  have  been  taking 
tlic  burden  of  increa.sed  demand;  American  production 
in  the  past  five  years  having  varied  but  sliglitly. 

Newsprint  consumption  in  the  fir.st  .seven  months  of 
this  year  in  the  United  States  totalled  1,154,943  tons, 
compared  witli  1,019,()01  tons  in  1921  and  1,029.597 
tons  in  1920.  Wiiile  advertising  for  the  same  period 
was  2  per  cent,  aliead  of  that  last  year,  heavy  consump- 
ti(m  can  be  a'tributcd  chiefly  to  many  circulation  com- 
paigns  under  way  l)y  the  metropolitan  dailies.  Better 
business  conditions  in  the  coming  fall,  and  winter  are 
expected  to  increase  advertising,  so  that  a  continua'ion 
of  the  present  rate  of  consumption  seems  likely. 

Probably  not  in  a  long  time  has  any  division  of  tlie 
paper  industry,  with  the  possible  exception  of  newsprint 
manufacture,  showed  sucli  activity  as  is  at  present  in-e- 
vailing  in  the  box  board  field.  Demand  for  board  of  all 
descriptions  is  keen  and  of  heavy  volume.  Paper  box 
manufacturers  are  buying  in  large  amounts  against 
botli  immediate  and  forward  requirements  partly  be- 
cause they  are  using  board  in  big  tonnage  and  therefore 
are  in  want  of  large  supplies  and  partly  because  they 
feel  they  uuiy  have  to  pay  higher  prices  later  in  the  year. 
Board  mills  with  few  exceptions  have  months  of  busi- 
ness on  their  books;  .so  active  is  the  demand  that  manu- 
facturers in  a  majority  of  cases  have  withdrawn  all  (|Uo- 
tations  and  are  accepting  additional  orders  only  from 
regular  customers.  Prices  on  board  have  advanced  a' 
a  t-apid  rate.  Plain  chip  is  now  cpioted  at  $60  a  ton  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  some  difficulty  is  experienced  by  buyers 
in  getting  supi)lies  at  this  price  liasis  while  news  board 
is  quoted  at  $62.50  to  $65  a  ton.  Straw  board,  con'ainer 
l)()ard  and  folding  box  boards  are  reported  in  eipially  as 
good  demand  as  plain  box  boards,  with  |ii-ices  all  ddwii 
the  line  showing  a  steady  uiiward  trend. 

15ook  papers  are  in  moiv  demand  than  in  some  time. 
Publishers  are  buying  with  greater  freedom,  and  con- 
ditions are  such  that  most  manufacturers  have  with- 
drawn prices  on  all  grades  of  book  paper,  evidently 
being  satisfied  to  work  on  orders  in  hand  before  accept- 
ing further  business.  Tiiere  is  a  strong  upward  ten- 
dency in  book  |)aper  quotations.  Most  mills  want  at 
least  6  cents  per  pound  for  machine  finished  book,  and 
from  9  c.ent.s  upward  for  coated  book  paper.  Fine 
papei's  are  firm  in  price  and  moving  in  a  ccmsistent  way. 
There  is  also  considerable  trade  activity  in  coarse  papers, 
.iobber.s  and  merchants  laying  in  stocks  of  wrapi)ing 
])ai)er  in  preparation  for  the  pre-holiday  season. 

GROl'ND  WOOD— Wliile  no  further  change  of  note 
has  occurred  in  ground  wood  i)rices,  (piotati(ms  display  a 
strengthening  tendency.  Demand  for  meclianical  pulp 
is  good  and  is  gradually  broadening.  Newsprint  mills 
are  absoi'bing  pulp  in  steady  tonnage  and  there  is  also  a 
brisk  call  for  supplies  from  board  plants  and  other  con- 
sumers. Domestic  grinders  are  (pioting  around  $32  to 
$33  a  ton  f.o.b.  producing  mills  for  prime  spi'uce  grouiul 
wood  for  prompt  shipment,  and  sales  of  Canadian 
ground  wood  brought  down  to  New  York  on  schooners 
at  $34  a  ton  f.o.b.  this  city  have  been  reported.  Senti- 
ment in   the  trade   regarding  ground   wood    is  bullish, 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  FORESTER 

( Dearborn  Independent ) 

Good  foresters  are  not  born,  they  are  made.  Forestry 
is  tlie  right  i)rofession  for  tlie  right  man.  To  qualify 
as  a  forester,  w'ith  intentions  of  making  forestry  a  pro- 
fession, a  man  must  first  "have  it  in  him." 

Next,  the  technical  side,  requiring  a  nniversit_y  edu- 
cation, must  l)e  acquired.  A  man  surviving  these  first 
and  fundamental  oi'deals  has  yet  to  add  experience  to 
his  list  before  he  is  a  qualified  forester.  The  experience 
sliould  last  about  three  years,  most  of  this  time  to  be 
spent  in  the  forests,  referred  to  as  the  "field.''  You 
can  readil.y  see  that  adopting  forestry  as  a  profession 
is,  therefore,  quite  a  task.  It  w^ould  be  useless  for  a 
man,  lacking  the  inclination  for  this  work,  to  attempt 
to  become  a  forester. 

In  contemplating  what  w-e  are  to  derive  from  this 
life,  I  am  sure  .you  agree  with  me  that  before  the  lure  of 
mone.y,  comes  health  and  happiness.  Fortunes  are  not 
made  and  lost  in  a  day  in  protecting  our  forests.  As  one 
man  put  it:  "You  may  say  that  no  forester  ever  died 
wealthy."  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  struggling 
existence,  however.  Good  salaries  are  paid  to  competent 
foresters.  It  affords  a  comfortable  living  and  above 
all  other  inducement.s,  it  offers  outdoor  recreation, 
health  and  happiness. 

Second  only  to  agriculture,  our  forests  are  our 
greatest  natural  resource.  In  ado])ting  foi^estry  as  a 
profession,  tlierefore,  the  work  of  protecting  our  forests 
of  a  livelihood.  A  jierson  miist,  as  has  been  said,  "have 
carries  with  it  as  much  of  a  civil  obligation  as  a  means 
it  in  him." 


WANTS  FOREST  STATION  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

New  York,  Sept.  18 — The  Woodlands  Section  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  tlepartment 
devoted  to  the  practice  of  forestry,  has  asked  govern- 
mental authoritie.s  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
forest  experiment  station  in  New  Hampshire,  to  study 
problems  relating  to  the  growing  of  pulp  wood  for  the 
paper  industry,  as  well  as  timber  for  building  construc- 
tion. 

The  New  England  station,  it.  is-believed,  would  be  able, 
through  investigations  by  forest  service  experts  to  deve- 
lop information  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  paper  com- 
panies which  are  endeavoring  to  practice  forestry  on 
their  cut  over  lands,  as  well  as  to  jjrotect  the  timber 
now  standing  from  devastation.  The  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion believes.  New  Hampsjiire  would  be  the  best  field, 
because  its  forest  lands  is  typical  of  the  pulp  wood 
forests  of  Maine,  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, the  four  states  w^liich  a  New  England  laboratory 
would  serve,  and  because  there  is  already  a  national 
forest  in  the  White  Mountains. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Wo(}dlands  Section,  which 
is  composed  of  foresters  and  technical  logging  men  of 
the  paper  companies,  urges  that  t.iie  government  give 
the  aid  of  its  technical  research  men  to  the  .study  of 
problems  in  whidh  the  company  foresters,  managing 
private  forests  on  a  commei-cial  scale  are  iiitere.sted, 
and  to  coordinate  the  investigations  of  these  [irivate 
foresters. 


JELLICOE  TIMBER  LIMIT 

Port  Arthur,  September  19. — Kust  Justin  contractor 
Poi't  Arthur  is  the  successful  bidder  for  the  Jellicoe 
Timber  Limit,  comprising  seventy-seven  square  mileti 
of  territory  at  a  point  east  of  Jellicoe  station,  on  the 
Canadian  National.  Three  hundred  men  will  be  em- 
ployed there  this  winter  taking  out   pulpwood  and  ties. 
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K  D  I   r  O  R  I  A  L 


Fiii'Ks  Ki:i:i'  m  usisu  ■nii:  home 

A  popular  sloijaii  duritii;  the  War  was.  "Krcp  tlic  home 
firos  liurniim."  A  tcan,s))ositi()ii  of  tlicsc  words,  as  in  our 
luadiuj;.  indicates  a  condition  wliicli  lias  been  a  growitiii 
Micnacc  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country.  Tlie  loss  of 
l)roi)crty  and  amount  of  misery  caused  by  fire  should  make 
us,  as  a  nation,  hang  our  heads  with  shame.  Insurance 
rates  have  increased  tremendously,  because  carelessness 
and  irresponsibility  have  become  more  and  more  common. 
No  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  the  idea  that  insurance  covers 
all  losses  and  the  person  prone  to  be  careless  says:  "Oh 
well,  its  insured."  With  such  .111  .attitude,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  cleaning  up  of  premises,  particularly  if 
they  belong  to  some  one  else,  nor  the  elimination  of  fire 
hazards  in  commercial  buildings  and  industrial  plants.  The 
people  who  are  responsible,  because  if  their  irresponsibi- 
lity, for  Canada's  enormous,  and  increasing,  loss  by  fire, 
do  not  realize  that  they  are  the  ultimate  and  individual 
losers. 

The  fire  loss  has  to  be  paid  for  and  the  cost  of  fires 
must  be  distributed.  Whether  it  be  peanuts  or  pulp  wood, 
the  destruction  of  part  of  the  supply  automatically  in- 
creases the  value  of  what  is  left.  Not  only  is  loss  of  ma- 
terial a  burden  on  the  individual,  but  the  loss  of  work-"^ — 
of  earning  power,  and  the  loss  of  life  are  such  serious 
drains  on  our  nation  that  further  drifting  with  the  stream 
of  indifference  and  carelessness  will  surely  bring  us  to 
disaster.  For  indifference  and  carelessness  in  this  respect 
is  indicative  of  our  national  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
Stability  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  responsibility. 
Education  of  the  public  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is 
important  and  imperative.  The  institution  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention week,  Oct.  2-9  is  a  movement  that  should  have  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  every   Canadian. 

Apropos  of  this  matter,  it  is  worthwhile  to  quote  a  re- 
port and  address  by  Mr.  J.  Grove  Smith,  Dominion  Fire 
Commissioner,  his  subject  being  "Fire  Prevention".  This 
is  a  subject,  he  said,  especially  suited  to  business  men, 
since  the  loss  by  fire  in  the  Dominion  for  1921  was  es- 
timated at  over  $1.5,000,000,  or  over  $5  per  capita,  which 
did  not  include  the  loss  from  forest  fires  which  were  quite 
incalculable.  These  figures  increase  when  the  $62,000,000 
expended  last  j-ear  on  fire  insurance  policies  and  also 
the  maintenance  of  fire  brigades  is  taken  into  account. 

Loss  by  fire  in  Europe,  he  said,  was  considerably  less 
than  in  Canada,  since  the  laws  for  the  prevention  of  fire, 
coupled  with  the  building  statutes  practically  enforced  care- 
fulness, the  losses  being  estimated  at  about  33  cents  per 
capita.      Carelessness   in   construction   was   an   inducement 


to  fin  .niii  more  stringent  laws  were  required  to  remedy 
this.  (ii\iiig  some  local  statistics,  the  speakiT  declared 
that  the  fire  losses  in  Montreal  for  1919,  were  .^il  ,58  l.,000 ; 
•tK900,000   for    1920,   and   .$;i,0()0,000   for    1921. 

'I'he  loss  of  lilc  w.is  also  to  be  considered,  sin<'i-  .il)out 
too  persons  perisiuil  in  fires  last  year,  which  fact  alont-, 
said  the  speaker,  should  awaken  the  ])ublic  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  this  great  menace.  Many  j)ersons  who  had 
spent  nearly  a  lifitime  building  up  a  business  were  often 
ruined  by  fire — a  loss  which  the  insurance  money  fre- 
quently could  not  entirely  compensate.  While  tlu'  fire 
losses  in  the  Dominion  are  so  great,  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  since  business  men 
find  it  necessary  to  insure  their  goods  while  in  the  factory, 
in  transportation,  in  the  warehouses,  and  during  other  pro- 
cesses of  business,  and  for  this  the  jiublic  ultimatelv  has 
to  pay. 

Think  of  the  benefit  that  would  come  to  Canada,  if  that 
$5  per  capita  were  invested,  say  in  life  insurance  ! 


THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  BRAINS 

In  a  country  where  individuals  and  institutions  are  as 
democratic  as  in  Canada  it  may  seem  like  heresy  even  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy  of  any  sort.  There 
is,  however,  without  question  and  without  prejudice,  such 
a  thing  as  "an  aristocracy  of  brains",  to  use  an  expression 
of  E.  M.  Hopkins,  President  of  Dartmouth  College. 

There  are  several  definitions  of  aristocracy  and  of  aris- 
tocrat. .Some  of  these  are  now  obsolete,  but  there  remains 
the  presently  appropriate  conception  that  aristocracy 
means  the  leaders  of  a  state,  and  aristocrat  means  a  per- 
son possessing  qualities  supposed  to  characterize  the 
nobility.  These  definitions  do  not  exactly  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  leaders.  The  word  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  in 
tellectual,  religious,  political,  or  even  revolutionary  lead- 
ers. Further,  the  idea  of  nobility  is  not  prescribed.  No 
matter  how  democratic  a  people  may  become,  or  an  indi- 
vidual may  feel,  the  concept  of  nobility  remains  with  a 
certain  stability  enjoyed  by  few  words  in  our  language. 
Nobility  is  a  characteristic  that  is  never  below  par.  The 
aristocrat,  the  true  nobleman,  may  be  as  humble,  friendly, 
and  easy  of  approach  as  any  other  person,  in  fact,  is  usually 
more  so,  but  he  has  characteristics  which  clearly  distin- 
guish him  among  his  fellows. 

An  almost  universal  attribute  of  our  leaders  is  brains. 
There  is  a  distinction,  a  power,  which  comes  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  working  brain  that  draws  the  brain  users  to- 
gether. The  classification  of  the  men  who  sat  about  the 
stove  in  the  general  store  of  a  country  town  in   Maine  is 
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apt  here.  One  of  the  barrel-warmers  said  there  were  two 
kinds  of  people  who  sat  round  the  store,  "those  who  sit 
and  think  and  those  who  just  sit."  So  it  is  tvirywlurc 
in  life.  Some  have  brains  and  use  thcui  not,  and  some, 
possibly  with  a  poorer  initial  mental  equipment,  so  use  and 
develop  wliat  they  have  that  tliey  qualify  and  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  of  brains. 

It  is  the  development  of  brain  power  that  counts.  This 
desire  for  growth  may,  or  may  not,  be  accompanied  by  a 
desire  for  material  advancement,  nor  even  preparation  for 
greater  responsibilities.  But  the  development  of  one's 
brain,  whether  by  study  of  one's  own  job  or  by  reading 
on  broader  lines  is  bound  to  bring  greater  satisfaction  with 
life.  We  know  people  who  are  perfectly  miserable  when 
a  severe  storm  prevents  gadding  about  or  attending  a  dance 
or  the  movies  —  others  are  glad  to  sit  down  with  a 
book,  to  read  or  to  study,  while  time  goes  by  unheeded  and 
thoughts  are  stored  away  for  future  contemplation  and 
use.  In  conversation  too,  these  two  classes  are  distinct 
and  separate.  One  talks  of  notiiings  and  listens  impa- 
tiently; the  other  talks  soundly  and  listens  with  the  de- 
light that  means  acquisition  of  something  of  value. 

There  is  an  aristocracy  of  brains ;  it  includes  those  who 
use  them  and  excludes  those  who  don't.  By  use  we  mean 
])Ut  to  work  with  intelligent  direction  and  with  a  definite 
l)urpose.  We  once  heard  a  teacher  remark  that  he  had 
already  explained  a  point  several  times  to  the  class  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  information  bad  gone  in 
one  ear  and  out  the  other,  and  that  in  some  cases  there  was 
nothing  hcixveen  them.  Now  we  all  have  something  be- 
tween our  ears.  Let  us  determine  to  put  it  to  use;  let  us 
spend  our  frequently  wasted  spare  time  this  winter  in  the 
study  of  something  that  will  develop  our  brain  power  and 
put  us  on  the  road  to  be  leaders. 


YOVR    OWN    OPIXION 


M.   GEORGE  McKEE  HONORED 

On  the  occasion  of  his  resignation  as  Oeneral  Manager 
of  the  Donnacona  Paper  Co.  Mr.  George  McKee  was  tlie 
recipient  of  several  tokens  of  esteem  from  his  organiza- 
tion. The  office  staff  gave  a  farewell  dinner  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee's  honor  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac  on  the  21st.  He 
was  presented  with  a  memento  of  the  staff's  good  wi.shes 
and  appreciation.  The  men  in  the  mill  included  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kee in  their  expression  of  regard,  as  both  were  presented 
with  a  silver  service,  with  due  and  proper  ceremony.  Mr. 
McKee  has,  as  yet,  made  no  definite  plans. 


For  two  years  Canadians  have  been  wondering  just 
how  high  a  permanent  tariff  wall  the  present  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  would  raise  against  the  products 
of  the  Dominion.  Since  the  Emergency  Tariff  Bill  was 
introduced  the  matter  has  been  continually  before  tlie 
United  States  Congress.  The  original  Fordney  Bill  lias 
met  many  vicissitudes  and  has  been  rubbed,  cut,  hammered 
and  extended  at  the  hands  of  the  law  makers  till  it  has 
finally  emerged  with  the  signature  of  President  Harding. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  the  full  text  of  the 
measure  as  far  as  it  has  immediate  effect  on  our  pulp  and 
paper  industries.  These  provisions  are  in  many  respects, 
milder  than  the  treatment  originally  proposed.  That  is 
gratifying. 

We  shall  not  presume  or  attempt  to  state  the  opinion  of 
the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  on  this  matter. 


In  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maf/n~ine  for  Sept.  7tii.  the 
translation  of  the  article  entitled  "The  coloring  of  Paper 
on  the  Paper  Macliine"  should  have  been  credited  to  Mr. 
Ismar  Ginsberg. 


A  PRETTY  WEDDING  AT  BEAUHARNOIS 

The  wedding  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Crabtree,  Beauhar- 
nois,  Que.,  of  their  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Elsie  Irene 
Crabtree,  to  Mr.  George  Bidwell,  son  of  Mrs.  I^.  Bidwell, 
of  Cheshire,  England.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  jierform- 
ed  the  wedding  ceremony.  The  bride  was  attended  by  Miss 
Bertha  Parkinson,  as  maid  of  honor,  and  Miss  Bernice 
Crabtree,  sister  of  the  bride,  as  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Harry 
Costigan  acted  as  best  man.  Among  the  out  of  town 
guests  were  the  bride's  grandparents  Mr.  and  Mrs  Edwin 
Crabtree,  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Crabtree.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smart,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Copping,  of  Joliette,  Que.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kay  Crabtree  of  Crabtree  Mills.  On  their  re- 
turn Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bidwell  will  reside  at  Crabtree  Mills. 
Quebec. 


A  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  METALLOGRAPHY 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  Metallnrffv 
at  McGill  TTniversity  an-  extension  course  in  Metallo- 
prapliy  will  be  given  as  in  i^revioiis  years,  hv  ]\Iessrs. 
Harold.  J.  Roast  P.  C.  S.,  P.  C.  T.  C  and  Charles  F. 
Pascoe  P.  C.  I.  C.  The  student  need  have  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

TIhe  course  consists  of  fifteen  periods,  .iield  on  Mondav 
nights  at  the  Chemistry  and  Minins-  huildinir  IMcGill 
Univei-sitv,  commencing  on  Mondav  November  the  sixth 
at  8  P.  M. 

Application  should  be  made  to  either  of  the  lecturers, 
their  address  being  McGill  University,  department  of 
!\retallurgy. 

T,he  fee  for  tlie  course  is  .$20.00  |)ayable  to  the 
Bursar. 

In  as  much  as  only  twelve  members  can  be  accomjuo- 
dated  at  one  time  students  will  be  enrolled  in  order  of 
their  applications. 

In  past  years  the  class  ha-s  been  composed  nf  meclianics. 
engineers,  chemists,  and  those  desiring  a  winter  hobby, 
oi-  whose  business  brings  them  in  contact  with  metals 
and  who  desire  to  have  more  knowledge  of  their  eom- 
nosition.  XO  PREVIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  IS  AS- 
SUMED and  tlie  course  is  essentially  practical  from 
first  to  last. 

If  any  .students  from  a  previous  year  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  work  provision  will  be  made  for  an  advanced 
course  if  sufficient  members  are  obtained. 

Ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  are  dealt  with  equal 
ly,  training  being  given  in  preparing  them  for  exam- 
ination under  the  microscope  and  finally  pihotograp.h- 
ing  tihe  various  structures  developed. 
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Through  tlio  courtesy  of  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau, 
the  Pulp  ami  Paper  Magazine  presents  in  this  issue  the 
United  States  Tariff  in  its  final  form,  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  pulj)  and  paper  industry. 

The  Conference  Committee  report  to  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 12  was  ordered  back  to  conference  on  September  13  be- 
cause of  objection  to  the  dye  and  potash  sections  and  was 
finally  passed   by  the  House   on   September   15. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  in  final  form  on  September  19 
and  the  President  signed  it  on  September  21,  the  act  except 
where  otheiwise  specifically  provided  to  take  effect  at  mid- 
night the  same  day. 

The  sections  covering  paper,  pulp  and  related  products  to- 
gether with  the  provisions  for  administrative  adjustments  are 
as    follows: 

FREE  LIST 

The  Free  List  includes: 

News   Print   Paper 
Par.   1672.  Standard   news  print  paper. 

Wood  Pulp 
Par.   1616.   Mechanically  ground   wood   pulp,   chemical   wood 
pulp,  unbleached  or  bleached. 

Rag  Pulp 
Par.  1651.  Rag  pulp;  paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  descrij)- 
tion,  including  all  grasses,  fibers,  rags,  waste,  including  jute, 
hemp  and  flax  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper,  rope  ends, 
waste  rope,  and  waste  bagging,  and  all  other  waste  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,  including  old  gunny  cloth,  and  old  gunny 
bags,  used  chiefly  for  paper  making,  and  no  longer  suitable 
for  bags. 

Logs,   Bolts,   Etc. 

Pai-.  1660.   Shingles. 

Par.  1700.  Wood:  Logs;  timber,  round,  unmanufactured, 
hewn,  sided  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing;  pulpwoods; 
round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves;  firewood, 
handle  bolts,  shingle  bolts;  and  gun  blocks  for  gunstocks, 
rough  hewn  or  sawed  or  planed  on  one  side;  sawed  boards, 
planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  not  further  manufactured 
than  sawed,  planed,  and  tongued  and  grooved;  clapboards, 
laths,  ship  timber;  all  of  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided 
for:  Provided,  That  if  there  is  imported  into  the  United  States 
any  of  the  foregoing  lumber,  planed  on  one  or  more  sides  and 
tongued  and  grooved,  manufactured  in  or  exported  from  any 
country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  or  gov- 
ernment which  imposes  a  duty  upon  such  lumber  exported 
from  the  United  States,  the  President  may  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division of  government  to  secure  the  removal  of  such  duty, 
and  if  such  duty  is  not  removed  he  may  by  proclamation  de- 
clare such  failure  of  negotiations,  and  in  such  proclamation 
shall  state  the  facts  upon  which  his  action  is  taken  together 
with  the  rates  imposed,  and  make  declaration  that  like  and 
equal  rates  shall  be  forthwith  imposed  as  hereinafter  provided; 
whereupon,  and  until  such  duty  is  removed,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  such  lumber,  when  imported 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  such  country,  dependency,  province, 
or  other  subdivision  of  government,  a  duty  equal  to  the  duty 
imposed  by  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division of  government  upon  such  lumber  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Par.  1701.  Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  troUey, 
electric-light,  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods. 

Par.  1702.  Pickets,  palings,  hoops,  and  staves  of  wood  of  all 
kinds. 

Par.  1703.  Woods:  Sticks  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pimento, 
orange,  myrtle,  bamboo,  rattan,  India  malacca  joints,  and  other 
woods  not  specially  provided  for,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further 
advanced  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  sticks  for  um- 
brellas, parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  fishing  rods,  or  walking 
canes. 

DUTIABLE  LIST 

The  provisions  for  duties  upon  paper  and  paper  pro- 
ducts and  articles  made  of  wood  are: 

Schedule    13. — Papers    and    Books 

Par.  1301.  Printing  paper,  not  specially  provided  for,  one- 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  centum  ad  valorem: 


Provided,  That  if  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other 
subdivision  of  government  shall  forbid  or  restrict  in  any  way 
the  exportation  of  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  con- 
tractual relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  or  im- 
pose any  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional 
charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  upon  printing  paper,  wood 
pulp,  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  or  wood  pulp,  the 
^'resident  may  enter  into  negotiations  with  such  country,  de- 
pendency, province,  or  other  .subdivision  of  government  to 
secure  the  removal  of  such  prohibition,  restriction,  export 
duty,  or  other  export  charge,  and  if  it  is  not  removed  he  may, 
by  proclamation,  declare  such  failure  of  negotiations,  setting 
forth  the  facts.  Thereupon,  and  until  such  prohibition,  res- 
triction, export  duty,  or  other  export  charge,  and  it  it  is  not 
removed  he  may,  by  proclamation,  declare  such  failure  or  ne- 
gotiations, setting  forth  the  facts.  Thereupon,  and  until  such 
prohibition,  restriction,  export  duty,  or  other  export  charge 
is  removed,  there  shall  be  imposed  upon  printing  paper  prov- 
ided for  in  this  paragraph  when  imported  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other 
subdivision  of  government,  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem  and  in  addition  thereto  an  amount  equal  to 
the  highest  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  imposed  by 
such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of 
government,  upon  either  an  equal  amount  of  printing  paper 
or  an  amount  of  wood  pulp  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  necessary  to  manufacture  such  printing  paper. 

Par.  1302.  Paper  board,  wallboard,  and  pulpboard,  including 
cardboard,  and  leather  board  or  compress  leather,  not  laminat- 
ed, glazed,  coated,  lined,  embossed,  printed,  decorated  or  or- 
namented in  any  manner,  nor  cut  into  shapes  for  boxes  or 
other  articles  and  not  specially  provided  for,  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  pulp  board  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
wallboard,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  any  of  the  foregoing  less  than  nine  one- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
paper;  sheathing  paper,  roofing  paper,  deadening  felt,  sheath- 
mg  felt,  roofing  felt  or  felt  roofing,  whether  or  not  saturated 
or  coated,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem.  If  any  country,  depen- 
dency, pi-ovince  or  other  subdivision  of  government  imposes  a 
duty  on  any  article  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  in  excess  of  the  duty  herein 
provided,  there  shall  be  imposed  upon  such  article,  when  im- 
ported either  directly  or  indirectly  from  such  country  de- 
pendency, province  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  a 
duty  equal  to  that  imposed  by  such  country,  dependency, 
province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  on  such  article 
imported  from   the  United  States. 

Par.  1302.  Filter  masse  or  filter  stock,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wood  pulp,  wood  flour,  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fibre,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  indurated  fiber  ware,  masks 
composed  of  paper,  pulp  or  papier-mache,  manufacturers  of 
pulp;  and  manufacturers  of  papier-mache,  not  specially  prov- 
ided  for   25   per  centum  ad   valorem. 

Par.  1304.  Papers  commonly  known  as  tissue  paper  stereo- 
type paper,  and  copying  paper.  India  and  bible  paper  con- 
denser paper,  carbon  paper,  coated  or  uncoated,  bibulous 
paper,  pottery  paper,  tissue  paper  for  waxing  and  all  paper 
similar  to  any  of  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  for 
colored  or  uncolored,  white  or  printed,  weighing  not  over  six 
pounds  to  the  ream  of  four  hundred  and  eightv  sheets  on  the 
basis  of  twenty  by  thirty  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any 
other  form,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem- 
weighing  over  six  pounds  and  less  than  ten  pounds  to  the 
ream,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  india 
and  bible  paper  weighing  ten  pounds  or  more  and  less  than 
eighteen  pounds  to  the  ream,  4  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  crepe  paper,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15 
per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  no  ai-ticle  composed 
wholly  or  m  chief  value  of  one  or  more  of  the  papers  speci- 
fied in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that 
imposed  upon  the  component  paper  of  chief  value  of  which 
such  ai-ticle  is  made. 

Par.  1305.  Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  embossed 
or  printed  otherwise  than  lithographically,  and  papers  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions  (except  as  herein 
provided),  or  with  gelatin,  linseed  oil  cement,  or  flock,  5  cents 
per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem:  papers,  including 
wrappmg  paper,  with  the  surface  or  surfaces  wholly  or  partly 
decorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect,  pattern    or 
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character,  except  designs,  fancy  effects,  patterns,  or  char- 
acters produced  on  a  paper  machine  without  attachments,  or 
produced  by  lithographic  process,  4%  cents  per  pound,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  if  embossed,  or  printed  otherwise  than 
lithograpliicaJly,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or 
its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  17  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem: Pi-ovided,  That  paper  wholly  or  partly  covered  with 
metal  or  its  solutions,  and  weighing  less  than  fifteen  pounds 
per  ream  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets,  on  the  basis  of 
twenty  by  twenty-five  inches,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  and  17  per  centum  ad  valorem;  gummed  papers,  not 
specially  provided  for,  including  simplex  decalcomania  paper 
not  printed,  5  cents  per  pound;  cloth-lined  or  reinforced  paper, 
5  cents  per  pound  and  17  per  centum  ad  valorem;  papers  with 
paraffin  or  wax-coated  surface  or  surfaces,  vegetable  parch- 
ment paper,  gi'ease-proof  and  imitation  parchment  papers 
which  have  been  supercladendered  and  rendered  transparent 
or  partially  so,  by  whatever  name  known,  all  other  grease- 
proof and  imitation  parchment  paper,  not  specially  provided 
for,  by  whatever  name  known,  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  bags,  printed  matter  other  than  litho- 
graphic, and  all  other  articles,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  not  specially  provided 
for,  and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  papier-mache  or  wood  covered 
or  lined  with  any  of  the  foregoing  papers  or  lithographed 
paper,  or  covered  or  lined  with  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain 
basic  paper  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  baryta  coating,  or 
for  photographic  processes  by  using  solar  or  artificial  light, 
3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumenized 
or  sensitized  paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated  for  pho- 
tographic purposes,  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  wet  transfer  paper  or  paper  prepared  wholly  with 
glycerin  or  glycerin  combined  with  other  materials,  contain- 
ing the  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  plates  or  stones,  65 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Pa.  1306.  Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  labels,  flaps,  cigar 
bands,  placards,  and  other  articles,  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  paper  lithographically  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  stone,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  (except 
boxes,  views  of  American  scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and 
Illustrations  when  forming  part  of  a  periodical  or  newspaper, 
or  of  bound  or  unbound  books,  accompanying  the  same),  not 
specially  provided  for,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates: 
Labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze 
printing  to  be  counted  as  two  coloi-s),  but  not  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  25  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of 
the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings,  35  cents  per  pound; 
labels  and  flaps  printed  in  ei.ght  or  more  colors  (bronze  print- 
ing to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  printed  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  metal  leaf,  35  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the 
same  number  of  colors  and  printing.s,  50  cents  per  pound; 
labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  60 
cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
metal  leaf,  65  cents  per  pound;  all  labels,  flap.s,  and  bands,  not 
exceeding  ten  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  if 
embossed  or  die-cut,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  here- 
inbefore provided  for  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors 
and  printings  (but  no  extra  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands  for  embossing  or  die-cutting) ;  fashion  maga- 
zines or  periodicals,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic 
process,  or  decorated  by  hand,  8  cents  per  pound';  decalco- 
manias  in  ceramic  colors,  weighing  not  over  One  hundred 
pounds  per  one  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  twenty  by 
thirty  inches  in  dimensions,  70  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem!  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  per 
one  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  twenty  by  thirty  inches  in 
dimensions,  22  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
if  backed  with  metal  loaf,  65  cents  per  pound;  all  other  decal- 
comanias,  except  toy  decalcomanias,  40  cents  per  pound;  all 
other  articles  than  those  hereinbefore  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  paragraph,  not  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  25  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  eight  and 
not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  less  than  thirty-five  square  inches  cutting  size  in 
dimension,  10  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  thirty-five  square 
inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  9^4  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto  on  all  of  said  articles  exceeding  eight  and 
not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, if  either  die-cut  or  embossed,  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  if  both  die-cut  and  embossed,  1  cent  per  pound;  ex- 
ceeding twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  7% 
cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  articles  here- 
inbefore specified  the  thickness  which  shall  determine  the 
rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  shall  be  that  of  the  thinnest  mate- 
rial found  in  the  article,  but  for  the   purposes  of  this  para- 


graph the  thickness  of  lithogi-aphs  mounted  or  pasted  upon 
paper,  cardboard,  or  other  material  shall  be  the  combined  thick- 
ness of  the  lithograph  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  mount- 
ed or  pasted,  and  the  cutting  size  shall  be  the  area  which  is 
the  product  of  the  greatest  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth 
of  the  article,  and  if  the  article  is  made  up  of  more  than  one 
piece,  the  cutting  size  shall  be  the  combined  cutting  sizes  of 
all  the  lithographically  printed  parts  in  the  article. 

Par.  1307.  Writing,  letter  note,  drawing,  handmade  paper  and 
paper  commercially  known  as  handmade  paper  and  machine 
handmade  paper,  japan  paper  and  imitation  japan  paper  by 
whatever  name  known,  Bristol  board  of  the  kinds  made  on  a 
Fourdrinier  machine,  and  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet,  type- 
writer, manifold,  and  onionskin  and  imitation  onionshkin 
paper,  calendered  or  uncalendered,  weighing  seven  pounds  or 
over  per  ream,  and  paper  similar  to  any  of  the  foregoing,  3 
cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  if  any 
of  the  foregoing  is  ruled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  lined, 
or  decorated  in  any  manner,  other  than  by  lithographic  pro- 
cess, it  shall  pay  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  rates:  Provided,  That  in  computing  the  duty  on 
such  paper  every  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
square  inches  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  ream. 

Par.  1308.  Paper  envelopes  not  specially  provided  for  shall 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  paper  from  which  made  and 
in  addition  thereto,  if  plain,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if 
bordered,  embossed,  printed,  tinted,  decorated,  or  lined,  10 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  lithogi-aphed,  30  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Par.  1309.  Jacquard  designs  on  ruled  paper,  or  cut  on  Jac- 
quard  cards,  and  parts  of  such  designs,  35  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem: hanging  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or 
colored,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  printed  lithographed,  dyed, 
or  colored,  1%  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
wrapping  paper  not  specially  provided  for,  30  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  blotting  paper,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  filtering 
paper  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  paper 
not   specially   provided   for,   30   per  centum   ad   valorem. 

Par.  1310.  Unbound  books  of  all  kinds,  bound  books  of  all 
kinds  except  those  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  sheets 
or  printed  pages  of  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather, 
painphlets,  music  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all 
the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  for,  if  of  bona  fide  foreign 
authorship,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other,  not  specially 
provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  blank  book.s,  slate 
books,  drawings,  engravings,  photogi'aphs,  etchings,  maps, 
,and  charts,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  book  bindings  or  covers 
wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  not  specially  provided  for,  30 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  books  of  paper  or  other  material  for 
children's  use,  printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  weight  twenty-four  ounces  each,  with  more  read- 
ing matter  than  letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  25 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  booklets,  printed  lithographically  or 
otherwise,  not  specially  provided  for,  7  cents  per  pound; 
booklets,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  decorated  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by  spraying,  whether  or  not 
printed,  not  specially  provided  for,  15  cents  per  pound;  all 
post  cards  (not  including  American  views),  plain,  decorated, 
embossed,  or  printed  except  by  lithographic  process,  30  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building, 
place  or  locality  in  the  United  States,  on  cardboard  or  paper, 
not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch,  by  what- 
ever process  printed  or  produced,  including  those  wholly  or 
in  part  produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  pro- 
cess (except  show  cards),  occupying  thirty-five  square  inches 
or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in  any  other 
form,  15  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch.  $2-  per  thou- 
.sand;  greeting  cards,  and  all  other  social  and  gift  cards,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  fonn  of  folders  and  booklets,  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  with  text  or  greeting,  45  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  without  text  or  greeting,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Par.  1311.  Photograph,  autograph,  scrap,  post-card  and 
postage-stamp  albums,  and  albums  for  phonograph  records, 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1312.  Playing  cai'ds,  10  cents  per  pack  and  20  per  cen- 
tum  ad   valorem. 

Par.  1313.  Papers  and  paper  board  and  pulpboard,  including 
cardboard  and  leatherboard  or  compress  leather,  embossed, 
cut,  die-cut,  or  stamped  into  designs  or  shapes,  such  as  ini- 
tials, monogram.s,  lace,  borders,  bands,  strips,  or  other  foi-ms, 
or  cut  or  shaped  for  boxes  or  other  articles,  plain  or  printed, 
but  not  lithographed,  and  not  specially  provided  for;  paper 
board  and  pulpboard,  including  cardboard  and  leatherboard  or 
compress  leather,  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  lined,  printed, 
decorated,   or  ornamented   in   any   manner;    press   boards   and 
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press  paper,  all  the  foregoing,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  test 
or  container  boards  of  a  bursting  strength  above  sixty  pounds 
per  square  inch  by  the  Mullen  or  the  Webb  test,  20  per  contiuu 
ad  valorem;  stereotype-matrix  mat  or  board,  35  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  wall  pockets,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  paper,  papier-machfe  or  paper  board,  whether  or  not  die- 
cut,  embossed.  i>r  printed  lithographically  or  otherwise;  boxes 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  papier-machf-  or 
paper  board,  and  not  specially  provided  for;  manufactures  of 
paper  or  of  which  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for.  all  the  foregoing  35  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Schedule  4. — Wood    and    Manufactures   of. 

Par.  401.  Logs  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  or  western  hemlock,  $1. 
per  thousand  feet  board  measure:  Provided,  That  any  such 
class  of  logs  cut  from  aiiy  particular  class  of  lands  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  duty  if  imported  from  any  country,  de- 
pendency, province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  which 
has,  at  no  time  during  the  twelve  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  importation  into  the  United  States,  maintained 
any  embargo,  prohibition  or  other  restriction  (whether  by  law. 
order,  regulation,  contractual  relation  or  otherwise,  directly 
or  indirectly)  upon  the  exportation  of  such  class  of  logs  from 
such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of 
government,  if  cut  from  such  class  of  lands. 

Par.  402.  Brier  root  or  brier  wood,  ivy  or  laurel  root,  and 
similar  wood  unmanufactured,  or  not  further  advanced  than 
cut  into  blocks  suitable  for  the  articles  into  which  tliey  are 
intended  to  be  converted.  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  403.  Cedar  commercially  known  as  Spanish  cedar, 
lignum-votae,  lancewood.  ebony,  box,  granadilla,  mahogany, 
rosewood,  satinwood,  Japanese  white  oak,  and  Japanese  maple, 
in  the  log.  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  in  the  form  of  sawed 
boards,  planks,  deals,  and  all  other  forms  not  further  man- 
ufactured than  sawed.  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  veneers  of 
wood  and  wood  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for. 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  404.  Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  heading  bolts,  stave  bolts. 
last  blocks,  wagon  blocks,  oar  blocks,  heading  blocks,  and  all 
like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough  hewn  or  rough  shaped,  sawed  or 
bored,  10   per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  405.  Casks,  barrels,  and  hogsheads  (empty),  sugai--box 
shooks.  and  packing  boxes  (empty),  and  packing-bax  shocks, 
of  wood,  not  specially  provided  for.  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Par.  406.  Boxes,  barrels,  and  other  articles  containing  oran- 
ges, lemons,  limes,  grapefruit,  shaddocks  or  pomelos.  25  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  Pi-ovided,  That  the  thin  wood,  so  called, 
comprising  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  fruit  boxes  of  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported  as  fruit 
box  shooks,  may  be  reimported  in  completed  form,  filled  with 
fruit,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at  one-half  the  rate  imposed  on 
similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth  and  manufacture; 
but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  shooks  shall  be  made  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Par.  407.  Reeds  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattan  or 
reeds,  whether  round,  flat,  split,  oval,  or  in  whatever  form, 
cane  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattan,  cane  webbing,  and 
split  or  partially  manufactured  rattan,  not  specially  provided 
for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Furniture  made  with  frames 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wood,  i-attan,  reed,  bamboo,  osier  or  w'il- 
low,  or  malacca.  and  covered  wholly  or  in  part  with  rattan, 
reed,  grass,  osier  or  willow,  or  fiber  of  any  kind.  60  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  split  bamboo.  1%  cents  per  pound:  osier  or  wil- 
low, including  chip  of  and  split  willow,  prepared  for  basket 
makers'  use.  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  articles  not  spe- 
cially provided  for.  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  of  rattan, 
bamboo,  osier  or  willow,  45   per  centum  ad   valorem. 

Par.  408.  Toothpicks  of  wood  or  other  vegetable  substance. 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  butchers'  and  packers'  skewers  of 
wood,   25   cents   per  thousand. 

Par.  409.  Porch  and  window  blinds,  baskets,  curtains,  shades, 
or  screens,  any  of  the  foregoing  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
bamboo,  wood,  straw,  papier-mach^.  palm  leaf,  or  composi- 
tions of  wood,  not  specially  provided  for.  35  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  if  stained,  dyed,  painted,  printed,  polished,  grained, 
or  creosoted,   45  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  410.  Spring  clothespins.  15  cents  per  gross;  house  or 
cabinet  furniture  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wood,  wholly 
or  partly  finished,  wood  flour,  and  manufactures  of  wood  or 
bark,  or  of  which  wood  or  bark  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  33  1/3  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 


VALUATION 


I'rovi.sion.s  tor  the  valuation  of  imported  articles  and 
determination  of  pureha.sc  conditions  are: 

Sec.  402.  Value. — (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  value 
of  imported  merchandise  shall  be — 

(1)  The  foreign  value  or  the  export  value,  whichever  is 
higher; 

(2)  If  neither  the  foreign  value  nor  the  export  value  can  be 
ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appraising  officers,  then 
the  United  States  value; 

(3)  If  neither  the  foreign  value,  the  export  value,  nor  the 
United  States  value  can  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  appraising  officers,  then  the  cost  of  production; 

(4)  If  there  be  any  similar  competitive  article  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  the  United  States  of  a  class  or  kind 
upon  which  the  President  has  made  public  a  finding  as  pro- 
vided for  in  sub-division  (b)  of  section  315  of  Title  III  of  this 
Act,  then  the  American  selling  price  of  such   article. 

(b)  The  foreign  value  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the 
market  value  or  the  price  at  the  time  of  exportation  of  such 
merchandise  to  tlie  United  States,  at  which  such  or  similar 
merchandise  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  from  whi<:h  e.xported,  in  the 
usual  wholesale  quantities  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade, 
including  the  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings  of  whatever 
nature,  and  all  other  costs,  charges  and  expenses  incident  to 
placing  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  export  value  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the 
market  value  or  the  price,  at  the  time  of  exportation  of  such 
merchandise  to  the  United  States,  at  which  such  or  similar 
merchandise  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purhasers  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  exported,  in  the 
usual  wholesale  quantities  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ti-ade, 
for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  plus,  when  not  included 
in  such  price,  the  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings  of  what- 
ever nature,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  inci- 
dent to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  If  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  imported  merchandise  is  shipped  to  the  United  States 
to  an  agent  of  the  seller,  or  to  the  seller's  branch  house,  pur- 
suant to  an  order  or  an  agreement  to  purchase  (whether 
placed  or  entered  into  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  foreign 
country),  for  delivery  to  the  purchaser  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  title  to  such  merchandise  remains  in  the  seller  until 
such  delivery,  then  such  merchandise  .shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  exported  for  exportation  to  the  United  States, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subdivision. 

(d)  The  United  States  value  of  imported  merchandise  shall 
be  the  price  that  such  or  similar  imported  merchandise  is 
freely  offered  for  sale,  packed  ready  for  delivery,  in  the  prin- 
cipal market  of  the  United  States  to  all  purchasers,  at  the 
time  of  exportation  of  the  imported  merchandise,  in  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  with 
allowance  made  for  duty,  cost  of  transportation  and  insurance, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  from  the  place  of  shipment  to 
the  place  of  delivery,  a  commission  not  exceeding  6  per  centum 
if  any  has  been  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  on  goods  se- 
cured otherwise  than  by  purchase,  or  profits  not  to  exceed  8 
per  centum  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  general  expenses, 
not  to  exceed  8  per  centum  on  purchased  goods. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the  cost  of  production  of 
imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

(1)  The  cost  of  materials  of.  and  of  fabrication,  manipula- 
tion, or  other  process  employed  in  manufacturing  or  produ- 
cing, such  or  similar  merchandise,  at  a  time  preceding  the 
date  of  exportation  of  the  particular  merchandise  under  con- 
sideration which  would  ordinarily  peiinit  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  the  particular  merchandise  under  consideration 
in   the   usual  course  of  business; 

(2)  The  usual  general  expenses  (not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  such  cost)  in  the  case  of  such  or  similar  merchandise; 

(3)  The  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings  of  whatever 
nature,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to 
placing  the  particular  merchandise  under  consideration  in 
condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States; 
and 

(4)  An  addition  for  profit  (not  less  than  8  per  centum  of 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  found  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subdivision)  equal  to  the  profit  which  ordinarily  is 
added,  in  the  case  of  merchandise  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter as   the   pai-ticular   merchandise   under  consideration,   by 
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manufacturers  or  producers  in  the  country  of  manufacture  or 
production  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  or  manufacture 
of  merchandise  of  the  same  class  or  kind. 

(f)  The  American  selling  price  of  any  article  manufactured 
or  produced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  the  price,  including 
the  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings  of  whatever  nature 
and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing 
the  merchandise  in  condition  packed  ready  for  delivery,  at 
which  such  article  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers 
in  the  principal  market  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  and  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  such 
market,  or  the  price  that  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  owner 
would  have  received  or  was  wiUing  to  receive  for  such  mer- 
chandise when  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  and  in  the 
usual  wholesale  quantities,  at  the  time  of  exportation  of  the 
imported  article. 

PRESIDENT  M.\Y  PROCLAIM  EQUALIZING 
DUTIES 

Sec.  315.  (a)  That  in  order  to  regulate  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  to  put  into  force  and  effect  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  by  this  Act  intended,  whenever  the  President, 
upon  Investigation  of  the  differences  in  costs  of  production  of 
articles  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or  product  of  the  United 
States  and  of  like  or  similar  articles  wholly  or  in  part  the 
growth  or  product  of  competing  foreign  countries,  shall  find 
it  thereby  shown  that  the  duties  fixed  in  this  Act  do  not 
equalize  the  said  differences  in  costs  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  the  principal  competing  country,  he  shall, 
by  such  investigation,  ascertain  said  differences  and  deter- 
mine and  proclaim  the  changes  in  classifications  or  increases 
or  decreases  in  any  rate  of  duty  pro\'ided  in  this  Act  shown 
by  said  ascertained  differences  in  such  costs  of  production  ne- 
cessary to  equalize  the  same.  Thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
such  proclamation  or  pi-oclamations  such  changes  in  classifi- 
cation shall  take  effect,  and  such  increased  or  decreased  duties 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such  articles  when  im- 
ported from  any  foreign  country  into  the  United  States  or  into 
any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila) :  Provided. 
That  the  total  increase  or  decrease  of  such  rates  of  duty  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  rates  specified  in  Title  I  of 
this  Act,  or  in  any  amendatory  Act. 

(b)  That  in  order  to  regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  put  into  force  and  effect  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  by  this  Act  intended,  whenever  the  President, 
upon  investigation  of  the  differences  in  costs  of  production 
of  articles  provided  for  in  Title  I  of  this  Act,  wholly  or  in  part 
the  growth  or  product  of  the  United  States  and  of  like  or 
similar  articles  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or  product  of 
competing  foreign  countries,  shall  find  it  thereb.v  shown  that 
the  duties  prescribed  in  this  Act  do  not  equalize  said  differen- 
ces, and  shall  further  find  it  thereby  shown  that  the  said  dif- 
ferences in  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  the 
principal  competing  country  cannot  be  equalized  by  proceed- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section,  he 
shall  make  such  findings  public,  together  ^\nth  a  description 
of  the  articles  to  which  they  apply,  in  such  detail  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  appraising  officers.  In  such 
cases  and  upon  the  proclamation  by  the  President  becoming 
effective  the  ad  valorem  duty  or  duty  based  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  the  value  of  the  imported  article  in  the  country  of 
exportation  shall  thereafter  be  based  upon  the  American  sell- 
ing price,  as  defined  in  subdivision  (f)  of  section  402  of  this 
Act,  of  any  similar  competitive  article  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  embraced  within  the  class  or  kind 
of  imported  articles  upon  which  the  President  has  made  a  pro- 
clamation under  subdivision  (b)   of  this  section. 

The  ad  valorem  rate  or  rates  of  duty  based  upon  such 
American  selling  price  shall  be  the  rate  found,  upon  said  in- 
vestigation by  the  President,  to  be  shown  by  the  said  dif- 
ferences in  costs  of  production  necessary  to  equalize  such  dif- 
ferences, but  no  such  rate  shall  be  decreased  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  rate  specified  in  Title  I  of  this  Act  upon  such 
articles  nor  shall  any  such  rate  be  increased.  Such  rate  or 
rates  of  duty  shall  become  effective  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  of  the  said  proclamation  of  the  President,  whereupon 
the  duties  so  estimated  and  provided  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  on  such  articles  when  imported  from  any  foreign 
country  into  the  United  States  or  into  any  of  its  possessions 
(except  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila).  If  there  is  any  imported  ar- 
ticle within  the  class  or  kind  of  articles,  upon  which  there  is 
no  similar  competitive  article  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 


United  States,  the  value  of  such  imported  article  shall  be  de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  subdivision   (a)   of  section  402  of  this  Act. 

(c)  That  in  ascertaining  the  differences  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion, under  the  provisions  of  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  President,  in  so  far  as  he  finds  it  practicable,  shall 
take  into  consideration  (1)  the  differences  in  conditions  in 
production,  including  wages,  costs  of  material,  and  other  items 
in  costs  of  production  of  such  or  similar  articles  in  the  United 
States  and  in  competing  foreign  countries;  (2)  the  differences 
in  the  wholesale  selling  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  articles 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States;  (3)  advantages 
granted  to  a  foreign  producer  by  a  foreign  government,  or  by 
a  person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association  in  a  foreign 
country;  and  (4)  any  other  advantages  or  disadvantages  in 
competition. 

Investigations  to  assist  the  President  in  ascertaining  dif- 
ferences in  costs  of  production  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  no  procla- 
mation shall  be  issued  under  this  section  until  such  investi- 
gation shall  have  been  made.  The  commission  shall  give 
reasonable  public  notice  of  its  hearings  and  shall  give  reason- 
able opportunity  to  parties  interested  to  be  present,  to  pro- 
duce evidence,  and  to  be  heard.  The  commission  is  authorized 
to  adopt  such  reasonable  procedure,  rules,  and  regulations  as 
it  may  deem  necessary. 

The  President,  proceeding  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  in 
proclaiming  rates  of  duty,  shall,  when  he  determines  that  it  is 
shown  that  the  differences  in  costs  of  production  have  changed 
or  not  longer  exist  which  led  to  such  proclamation,  accordingly 
as  so  shown,  modify  or  terminate  the  same.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  a  transfer  of  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  dutiable  list  to  the  free  list  or  from  the  free 
list  to  the  dutiable  list,  nor  a  change  in  form  of  duty.  When- 
ever it  is  provided  in  any  paragraph  of  Title  I  of  this  Act. 
that  the  duty  or  duties  shall  not  exceed  a  specified  ad  valorem 
rate  upon  the  articles  provided  for  in  such  paragraph,  no 
rate  determined  under  the  provision  of  this  section  upon  such 
articles  shall  exceed  the  maximum  ad  valorem  rate  so  spe- 
cified. 

(d)  For  the  purposes,  of  this  section  any  coal-tar  produ<-t 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  27  or  28  of  Title  I  of  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  similar  to  or  competitive  with  any  imported 
coal-tar  product  which  accomplishes  results  substantially 
equal  to  those  accomplished  by  the  domestic  product  when 
used  in  substantially  the  same  manner. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
entry  and  declaration  of  imported  articles  of  the  class  or  kind 
of  articles  upon  which  the  President  has  made  a  proclamation 
under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (b)  of  this  section  and  for 
the  form  of  invoice  required  at  time  of  entry. 

UNFAIR     COMPETITION 

Sec.  316.  (a)  That  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  un- 
fair acts  in  the  importation  of  articles  into  the  United  States, 
or  in  their  sale  by  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
either,  the  effect  or  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  or  sub- 
stantially injure  an  industry,  efficiently  and  economically 
operated,  in  the  United  States,  or  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  such  an  industry,  or  to  restrain  or  monopolize  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  United  States,  are  hereby  declai'ed  unlawful, 
and  when  found  by  the  President  to  exist  shall  be  dealt  with, 
in  addition  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  as  hereinafter 
provided.  ,■ 

(b)  That  to  assist  the  Pi-esident  in  making  any  decisions 
under  this  section  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  investigate  any  alleged  violation  hereof 
on  complaint  under  oath  or  upon  its  initiative. 

(c)  That  the  commission  shall  make  such  investigation  imder 
and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  it  may  promulgate  and 
give  sucli  notice  and  afford  such  hearing,  and  wlien  deemed 
proper  by  the  commission  such  rehearing  with  opportunity  to 
offer  evidence,  oral  or  written,  as  it  may  deem  sufficient  for 
a  full  prosentatijon  of  the  facts  involved  in  sucli  investigation; 
that  the  testimony  in  every  such  investigation  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing,  and  a  transcript  thereof  with  the  findings  and  re- 
oonimi'iulation  of  tlie  commission  shall  be  official  record  of  the 
proceedings  and  findings  in  the  case,  and  in  any  case  where 
the  findings  in  suoli  investigation  show  a  violation  of  this 
section,  a  copy  of  the  findings  shall  be  promptly  mailed  or  de- 
livered to  the  importer  or  consignee  of  such  articles  that  such 
findings,  if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  except 
that  such  findings,  if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclu- 
eive,  except  that  a  rehearing  may  be  granted  by  the  commis- 
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sion,  and  except  that  within  such  time  after  said  findings  are 
niade.made,  and  in  such  manner  as  appeals  may  be  taken  from 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  from  said  findings  upon  a  question  or 
questions  of  law  only  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  by  the  importer  or  consignee  of  such  articles  that 
if  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  court  that  further 
evidence  should  be  taken,  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  commission,  said  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  commission  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper  that  the  commission  may  modify  its  finding 
as  to  the  facts  or  make  new  findings  by  reason  of  additional 
evidence,  which,  if  supported  by  evidence,  sliall  be  conclusive 
as  to  the  facts  except  that  within  sucli  time  and  in  such  manner 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  as  aforesaid  upon  a  question  or  ques- 
tions of  law  only;  that  the  judgment  of  said  court  shall  be 
final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari  applied  for  with- 
in three  months  after  such  judgment  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

(d>  That  the  final  findings  of  the  commission  shall  be 
transmitted  with   the  record  to  the  President. 

(e)  That  whenever  the  existence  of  any  sucli  unfair  metliod 
or  act  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President 
he  shall  determine  tlie  rate  of  additional  duty,  not  exceeding 
50  nor  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  such  articles  as 
defined  in  section  402  of  Title  IV  of  this  Act,  whicli  will  offset 
such  method  or  act,  and  which  is  hereby  imposed  upon  articles 
imported  in  violation  of  this  Act,  or,  in  what  he  shall  be  satis- 
fied and  find  are  extreme  cases  of  unfair  metliods  or  acts  as 
aforesaid,  he  shall  direct  that  such  articles  as  he  shall  deem 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  shall  require,  imported  by 
any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  entry  into  the  United  States,  and  npon  informa- 
tixin  of  such  action  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  through  the  proper  officers,  assess  such  ad- 
ditional duties  or  refuse  such  entry:  and  that  the  decision  of 
the  President  shall  be  conclusive. 

(f)  That  whenever  the  President  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  article  is  offered  or  sought  to  be  offered  for  entry  into 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  this  section  but  has  not  in- 
formation sufficient  to  satisfy  him  thereof,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  upon  his  request  in  writing,  forbid  entry 
thereof  until  such  investigation  as  the  President  may  deem 
necessary  shall  be  completed:  Pi-ovided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  permit  entry  under  bond  "upon  such  con- 
ditions and   penalties  as  he  may  deem  adequate. 

(g)  That  any  additional  duty  or  any  refusal  of  entry  under 
this  section  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  President  shall 
find  and  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  con- 
ditions which  led  to  the  assessment  of  such  additional  duty 
or  refusal  of  entry  no  longer  exist. 

Sec.  317  (A)  That  the  President  when  he  finds  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  served  thereby  shall  by  proclamation 
specify  and  declare  new  or  additional  duties  as  hereinafter 
provided  upon  articles  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or  product 
of  any  foreign  country  whenever  he  shall  find  as  a  fact  that 
such  country — 

Imposes,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  disposition  in  or 
transportation  in  transit  through  or  reexportation  from  such 
country  of  any  article  wliolly  or  in  part  tlie  growth  or  product 
of  the  United  States  any  unreasonable  charge,  exaction,  regu- 
lation, or  limitation  which  is  not  equally  enforced  upon  the  like 
articles   of  evei-y   foreign   country: 

Discriminates  in  fact  against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  law  or  administrative  regu- 
lation or  practice,  by  or  in  respect  to  any  customs,  tonnage, 
or  port  duty,  fee.  charge,  exaction,  classification,  regulation 
condition,  restriction,  or  prohibition,  in  such  manner  as  to 
place  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage 
compared   with   the  commerce   of  any   foreign   country. 

(B)  If  at  any  time  the  President  shall  find  it  to  be  a  fact 
tliat  any  foreign  country  has  not  only  discriminated  against 
the  commerce  of  tlie  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  but  has. 
after  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  as  authorized  in  subdi- 
vision (A)  of  this  section,  maintained  or  increased  its  said 
discriminations  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  if  he  deems  it  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  to  issue  a  further  pro- 
clamation directing  tliat  such  articles  of  said  countrj'  as  he 
shall  deem  the  public  interests  may  require  shall  be  excluded 
from   importation    into   the   United   States. 

(C)  That  any  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall,  if  he  deems  it  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  extend  to  the  whole  of 
any   foreign   country   or  may  be  confined   to   any  subdivision 


or  subdivisions  thereof;  and  the  President  shal,  whenever  he 
deems  the  public  interests  require,  suspend,  revoke,  supple- 
ment,   or   amend   any   such   proclamation. 

<D)  When(?ver  the  President  shall  find  as  a  fact  that  any 
foreign  country  places  any  burdens  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  any  of  the  unequal  impo.sitions  or  discrimi- 
nations aforesaid,  he  shall,  when  he  finds  that  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  served  thereby,  by  proclamation  specify  and  de- 
clare such  new  or  additional  rate  or  rates  of  duty  as  he  shall 
determine  will  offset  such  burdens,  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem  or  its  equivalent,  and  on  and  .after  thirty  d:iys 
after  the  date  of  such  proclamation  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  upon  the  articles  enumerated  in  such  procla- 
mation when  imported  into  the  United  States  from  such  for- 
eign country  such  new  or  additional  rate  or  rates  of  duty;  or, 
in  case  of  articles  declared  subject  to  exclusion  from  Importa- 
tion the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
(B)  of  this  section,  such  articles  shall  be  excluded  from  im- 
portation. 

(E)  Whenever  the  President  shall  find  as  a  fact  that  any 
foreign  country  imposes  any  unequal  imposition  or  discrimi- 
nation as  aforesaid  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  any  benefits  accrue  or  are  likely  to  accrue  to  any  in- 
dustry in  any  foreign  country  by  reason  of  any  such  imposi- 
tion or  discrimination  imposed  by  any  foreign  country  other 
than  the  foreign  country  in  which  such  industry  is  located, 
and  whenever  the  President  shall  determine  that  any  new  or 
additional  rate  or  rates  of  duty  or  any  prohibitions  herein- 
before provided  for  do  not  effectively  remove  such  imposition 
or  discrimination  and  that  any  benefits  from  any  such  impo- 
sition or  discrimination  accrue  or  are  likely  to  accrue  to  any 
industry  in  any  foreign  country,  he  shall,  when  he  finds  that 
the  public  interest  will  be  served  thereby,  by  proclamation 
specify  and  declare  such  new  or  additional  rate  or  rates  of 
duty  upon  the  articles  wholly  or  dn  part  the  growth  or  product 
of  any  such  industry  as  he  shall  determine  will  offset  such 
benefits,  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or  its  equiv- 
alent, upon  importation  frmo  aiik  foreign  country  into  the 
United  States  of  such  articles  and  on  and  after  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  any  such  proclamation  such  new  or  addi- 
tional rate  or  rates  of  duty  so  speoified  and  declared  in  such 
inoclamation  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  such 
articles. 

(F)  All  articles  imported  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned  in  like  manner 
and  under  the  same  regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established  for  the  recovery, 
collection,  distribution,  and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  the 
United  States  by  the  several  revenue  laws.  Whenever  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  importations  into 
the  United  States  of  articles  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or 
product  of  any  foreign  country,  they  shall  be  applicable  there- 
to whether  such  articles  are  imported  directly  or  indirectly. 

Tariff  Commission   to   Ascertain    Facts 

(G)lt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  ascertain  and  at  all  times  to  be  informed  whether  any 
of  the  discriminations  against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  enumeraetd  in  subdivisions  (A),  (B),  and  (E)  of  this 
section  are  practiced  by  any  country:  and  if  and  when  such 
commission  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
discriminatory  acts  are  disclosed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
dent,  together  with  recommendations. 

(H)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  such  proclamations  as  the  President 
may  issue  in  acordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 

ai  That  when  used  in  this  section  the  term  "foreign  country- 
shall  mean  any  empire,  country,  dominion,  colony,  or  protec- 
torate, or  any  subdivision  or  subdivisions  thereof  (other  than 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions),  within  which  separate 
tariff  rates  or  separate  regulations  of  commerce  are  enforced 

Sec.  318.  (a)  That  in  order  that  tlie  President  and  the  Con- 
gress may  secure  information  and  assistance,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  addition  to 
the   duties  now   imposed   upon   it   by   law.   to 

(1)  Ascertain  conver.sion  costs  and  costs  of  production  in 
the  principal  growing,  producing,  or  manufacturing  centers  of 
the  United  States  of  articles  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  it  is  practicable: 

(2)  Ascertain  conversion  costs  and  costs  of  production  in 
the  principal  growing,  producing,  or  manufacturing  centers  of 
foreign  countries  of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  such  conversion 
costs  or  costs  of  production  are  necessary  for  comparison  with 
conversion  costs  or  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States 
and  can  be  reasonably  ascertained; 
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(3)  Select  and  describe  articles  which  are  '•«'l"<;f  "|;j""^ 
of  the  classes  or  k-inds  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  which  are  similar  to  or  comparable  with  articles  ot 
the  UnUed  Suaes;  select  and  describe  articles  of  the  Un  ted 
States  similar  to  or  comparable  with  such  imported  articles, 
and  obtain  and  file  samples  of  articles  so  selected,  whenever 
the  commission  deems  it  advisable;  ,,.,:^,o„ 

(4t  Ascertain   import   costs   of  such    representative    aiticles 

^°(5)'Ascertain  the  grower's,  producer's,  or  manufacturer's 
selling  prices  in  the  principal  growing,  producing,  or  manufac- 
turV^I  centers  of  the  United  States  of  the  articles  of  the 
United  States  so  selected;  and 

(6)  Ascertain  all  other  facts  which  will  show  the  f'««'7"f« 
in  or  which  affect  competition  between  articles  of  the  United 
States  and  imported  articles  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
United  States. 

Definitions 

(b)  When  used  in  this  section— 

The  term  "article"  includes  any  commodity,  whether  grown, 
produced,  fabricated,   manipulated,  or  manufactured; 

The  te^m  "import  cost"  means  the  price  at  which  an  article 
is  freelv  offered  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  in  the 
.sualwholesale  quantities  for  exportation  to  the  United  States 
fus  when  not  included  in  such  price,  all  necessary  expenses, 
exclusive  ot  customs  duties,  of  bringing  such  imported  article 
to  the  United  States.  ^.        iu     „ 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  com- 
mission shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred 
Zon°t  by  the  provisions  of  Title  VII  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1916  and  In  addition  it  is  authorized,  in  order  to  ascertain  any 
facts  required  by  this  section,  to  require  any  importer  and 
nnv  American  grower,  producer,  manufacturer,  or  seller  to 
me  wiUi  the  commission  a  statement,  under  oath  giving  his 
selliiTg  pr  ces  in  the  United  States  of  any  article  imported, 
grown,    produced,    fabricated,    manipulated,    or    manufactured 

"^d)"The  commission  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  office  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
or  carrying  on  any  investigation,  receiving  and  compiling  sta- 
tistics selecting,  describing,  and  filing  samples  of  articles,  and 
performTng  any  of  the  duties  or  exercising  any  of  the  powers 

'TeTxheTnitedVttTes  Tariff  Commission  is  authorized  to 
■idopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

(fV-^he  second  paragraph  of  section  706  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1916  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '        ,.  ,     „„v, 

••Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
documentary  evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the 
UnTrd  States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing.  And  in 
case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpoena  the  commission  may  invoke 
the  aid  of  any  district  or  territorial  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  requirmg 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence,  and  such  court  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  such  inquiry  is  carried  on  may.  in  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  issued  to  any  corporation 
or  other  person,  issue  an  order  requiring  such  corporation  or 
other  person  to  appear  before  the  commission,  or  to  P'oduoe 
documentary  evidence  if  so  ordered  or  to  give  evidence  touch- 
ing the  matter  in  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof." 

SPECIAL     PROVISIONS 
Foreign   Aid   to   Producers   and   Exporters 

Sec.  303.  That  whenever  any  country,  dependency,  colony, 
province,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  government,  person, 
partnership,  association,  cartel,  or  corporation  shall  pay  or 
bestow,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the 
manufacture  or  production  or  export  of  any  article  or  merchan- 
dise manufactured  or  produced  in  such  country,  dependency, 
colony,  province,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  government, 
and  such  article  or  merchandise  is  dutiable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  then  upon  the  importation  of  any  such 
article  or  merchandise  into  the  United  States,  whether  the 
same  shall  be  imported  directly  from  the  country  of  production 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  such  article  or  merchandise  is  im- 
ported in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported  fi-om  the  coun- 
try of  production  or  has  been  changed  in  condition  by  remanu- 
facture  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  in  all 
such  <-ases  in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  imposed  by  this 
Act,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  net  amount  of  such  bounty 
or  grant,   however   the   same  be   paid   or   bestowed.     The   net 

amount  of  all  such  bounties  or  giants  shall  be  from  time 


time  ascertained,  determined,  and  declared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  make  all  needful  regulations  for 
the  identification  of  such  articles  and  merchandise  and  for 
the  assesment  and  cdlU'clinri   nf  such   additional  duties. 

Marking    of    Goods 

Ses.  304.  (a)  That  every  article  imported  into  the  United 
States,  wliich  is  capable  of  being  marked,  stamped,  branded, 
or  labeled,  without  injury,  at  the  time  of  its  manufacture  or 
production,  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  in 
legible  English  words,  in  a  conspicuous  place  that  shall  not 
be  covered  or  obscured  by  any  subsequent  attachments  or 
arrangements,  so  ns  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin.  Said 
marking,  stamping,  branding,  or  labeling  shall  be  as  nearly 
indelible  and  permanent  as  the  nature  of  the  article  will  per- 
mit. Any  such  article  held  in  customs  custody  shall  not  be 
delivered  until  so  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  and 
until  every  such  article  of  the  importation  which  shall  have 
been  released  from  customs  custody  not  so  marked,  stamped, 
branded,  or  labeled,  shall  be  marked  stamped,  branded  or 
labeled,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe.  Unless  the  article 
is  exported  under  customs  supervision,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  every  such  article  which  at  the  time 
of  importation  is  not  so  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  imposed  by  law  on  such  article, 
a  duty  of  10  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  thereof,  or  if 
such  article  a  duty  of  10  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
thereof. 

Every  package  containing  any  imported  article,  or  articles, 
shall  be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  in  legible 
English  words,  so  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  countrj'  or  origin. 
Any  such  package  held  in  customs  custody  shall  not  be  deliv- 
ered unless  so  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled,  and 
until  evei-y  package  of  the  importation  w^hich  shall  have  been 
released  from  customs  custody  not  so  marked,  stamped, 
branded,  or  labeled  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or 
labeled,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary   of   the    Treasury    may    prescribe. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  the  necessary 
rules  .and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions. 

(bl  If  any  person  shall  fraudulently  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  relating  to  the  marking,  stamping,  brand- 
ing, or  labeling  of  any  imported  articles  or  packages  or  shall 
fraudulently  deface,  destroy,  remove,  alter,  or  obliterate  any 
such  marks,  stamps,  brands,  or  labels  with  intent  to  conceal 
the  information  given  by  or  contained  in  such  marks,  stamps, 
brands,  or  labels,  he  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

CONTENTS    OF    INVOICE 

Sec.  481.  (a)  That  all  invoices  of  merchandise  to  be  im- 
ported   into   the   United    States    shall    set   forth — 

(1)  The  port  of  entry  to  which  the  merchandise  is  destined; 

(2)  The  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  person  by 
whom  and  the  person  to  whom  the  merchandise  is  sold  or 
agreed  to  be  sold,  or  if  to  be  imported  otherwise  than  in  pur- 
suance of  a  purchase,  the  place  from,  which  shipped,  the  time 
when  and  the  person  to  whom  and  the  person  by  whom  It  is 
shipped; 

(3)  A  detailed  description  of  the  merchandise,  including  the 
name  by  which  each  item  is  known,  the  grade  or  quality,  and 
the  marks,  numbers,  or  symbols  under  which  sold  by  the  seller 
or  manufacturer  to  the  trade  in  the  country  of  exportation, 
together  with  the  marks  and  numliers  of  the  packages  in 
which  the  merchandise  is  packed; 

(4)  The  quantiities  in  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
country  or  place  from  which  the  merchandise  is  shipped,  or 
in  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  United  States; 

(5i  The  purchase  price  of  each  item  in  the  currency  of  the 
purchase,  if  the  merchandise  is  shipped  in  pursuance  of  a 
purchase  or  an  agreement  to  purchase; 

(6)  If  the  merchandise  is  shipped  otherwise  than  in  pur- 
suance or  an  agreement  to  purchase  the  value  for  each 
item,  in  the  currency  in  which  the  transactions  are  usually 
made  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  value,  the  price  in  such  cur- 
rency that  the  manufacturer,  seller,  shipper,  or  owner  ^vould 
have  received,  ot  was  willing  to  receive,  for  such  merchandise 
if  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  and  in  the  usual  whole- 
sale  quantities   in   the  country   of  exportation; 

(7)  The  kind  of  currency,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  paper; 

(8)  All  charges  upon  the  merchandise,  itemized  by  name 
and  amount  when  known  to  the  seller  or  shipper;  or  all  charges 
by    name    (including    commissions,    insurance,    freight,    cases, 

to  containers,   coverings,    and    cost    of   packing)    included    in   tlie 
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Invoice  prices  when  the  amounts  for  such  chargres  are  unknown 
to  the  seller  or  shipper; 

(9)  All  rebates,  drawbacks,  and  bounties,  separately  item- 
ized, allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise;  and 

(10)  Any  other  facts  deemed  necessary  to  a  proper  appraise- 
ment, examination,  and  classification  of  the  merchandise  that 
the   Secretary  of   the   Treasury  may   require. 

(b)  If  the  merchandise  is  shipped  to  a  person  in  the  United 
States  by  a  person  other  than  the  manufacturer,  otherwise 
than  by  purchase,  such  person  shall  stale  on  the  invoice  the 
time  when,  the  place  where,  the  person  from  whom  such 
merchandise  was  purchased,  and  the  price  paid  thereof  in  the 
currency  of  the  purchase,  stating  whether  gold,  silver,  or  pai)er. 

(c)  When  the  merchandise  has  been  purchased  in  different 
consular  districts   for   siiipment   to  the   United   States   and   is 


assembled  for  shipment  and  embraced  In  a  single  invoice 
which  is  produced  for  certification  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  .subdivision  (a)  of  section  482  of  this  Act, 
the  invoice  shall  have  attached  thereto  the  original  bills  or 
invoices  received  by  the  shipper,  or  extracts  therefrom,  show- 
ing the  actual  prices  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  such  merchandise. 
The  consular  officer  to  whom  the  invoice  is  so  produced  for 
certification  may  require  that  any  such  original  bill  or  invoice 
be  certified  by  the  consular  officer  for  the  district  in  which 
the  merchandise  was  purchased  . 

DATE    OF    TAKING    KFFECT 
Except  where  otherwise  specifically  provided,  the  Act  is  to 
lake  effect  on  the  day  following  its  passage. 


Alkaline  and  Acid  Blearhing' 


An  Address  by  Dr.  Hottenroth,  Waldhof, 

Before  the  Society  of  Pulp  and  Paper 

Chemists,  Berlin,  November.   1921. 

Review  Of  The  Literature. 

Nu.ssbaum  and  Ebert  (Untersucbungen  iiber  die  cbemis- 
chen  Vorgangc  beim  Bleiehprozess,  1907)  arrive  at  tbe 
following  conclu.sions  regarding  alkaline  and  aeid  l)Ieaeh- 
ing. 

1.  The  rate  of  bleaching  is  slower  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion, and  increases  in  an  acid  solution  proportionally  to 
the  square  of  the  acidity  of  the  liquor. 

2.  The  rate  of  bleaching  double.s  for  approximately  each 
7  deg.  C.  increase  in  temperature. 

3.  The  bleaching  action,  other  things  being  the  same,  is 
independent  of  the  h3'pochlorite  concentration  between 
definite  but  rather  wide  limits. 

4.  With  equal  chlorine  consumption,  pulps  bleaclied  at  a 
higher  temperature  are  whiter. 

5.  The  more  aeid  the  bleach  liquor  is,  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  necessary  to  secure  the  same  white- 
ness. 

6.  The  more  aeid  the  bleach,  tiie  more  affected  are  the 
fibres,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  and  therefore  the 
greater  the  fibre  loss  during  bleaching. 

7.  The  colder  the  bleach  liquor,  the  more  is  the  yellow- 
ing, which  tends  to  be  bleached,  the  less  acid  or  more  al- 
kaline the  solution. 

Their  investigation,  in  spite  of  its  value  and  complete- 
ness, does  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  bleaching  process.  Moreover,  only  one  kind  of  mate- 
rial, sulfite  cellulose,  was  used,  and  electrolytic  bleach  was 
employed  with  sulfuric  aeid  as  the  acidifying  substance. 
It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  these  results  are  true 
of  other  bleach  liquors,  as  chloride  of  lime,  and  to  other 
accelerating  substances,  as  carbon  dioxide  (i.  e.  carbonic 
acid.) 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  work  of  Beadle  and 
Stevens  (Einfluss  von  Besehleunigungsmitteln  auf  das 
Bleichen  von  Baumwolle  und  Holzstoffe,  1908).  Chloride 
of  lime  solution  was  used  in  their  investigations  together 
with  sulfuric  acid  and  another  substance  the  identity  of 
which  was  not  revealed.  For  this  reason  their  data  cannot 
be  advantageously  used.  The  most  important  positive 
result  of  their  work  is  that  the  greater  the  chloride  of  lime 
consumption,  the  greater  the  amount  of  accelerating  sub- 
stance necessary. 


*  Translated  by  John  L.  Parsons,  Hammermill  Papei 
Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  from  Zellstoff  und  Papier  2,  1 
(1922);*  6-8. 


Schwalbe  has  established  tiiat  under  normal  conditions 
ehlorination  of  cellulose  docs  not  occur  in  the  bleaching 
process,  consequently  chlorides  can  not  be  considered  as 
responsible  for  the  yellowing  of  the  material.  Hot  alkaline 
bleach  is  itself  harmless  to  the  material  when  the  tempe- 
rature does  not  ajjpreeiably  exceed  the  limit  of  30  to  3,5 
deg.  C,  but  th.>  reducing  capacity  (copper  number)  of  the 
material  bleached  in  an  acid  solution  is  higher  than  when 
bleached  in  an  alkaline  one.  Since  sulfuric  acid  was  the 
only  aeid  used,  the  result  warrants  further  investigation 
with  oth.r  .u'clerating  substances,  for  example,  carbon 
dioxide. 

Although  much  work  on  the  subject  has  been  carried 
out,  there  are  many  unsolved  problems.  Indeed  if  one 
question  is  luckily  answered,  three  new  ones  appear"  in 
this  respec't  it  may  be  said  that  the  bleaching  process  is  a 
true  Hydra. 

The  author's  contribution  is  based  on  certain  observa 
t.ons  incidental  to  a  very  large  number  of  bleaching  ex 
periments  which  were  performed.  It  is  hoped  tlm  ^some 
iiglit  will  b.-  thrown  on  definite  jiarts  of  the  bleaching 
procss  although  these  investigations  are  by  no  means 
complete. 

To  begin  with  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why 
he  usual  acd  bleach  has  not  found  the  general  applica- 
tion which  might  be  expected  relative  to  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  .accelerating  the  process  and  espeeiallv  to  the 
bleaching  of  pu  p.  where  alkaline  chloride  of  lim'e  is  still 
preferred.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  used  since  it  affects 
the  quality  of  the  pulp.  That  the  material  is  attacked  to 
a  greater  extent  in  an  acid  bath  than  in  an  alkaline  one 
seems  certain.  Nussbaum  and  Ebert  have  determined  a 
definite  fibre  loss,  and  Schwalbe  has  observed  a  definite 
increase  in  the  copper  number  when  an  acid  bath  is  em- 
ployed. But  as  i.s  evident  from  the  literature  it  seems  that 
sulfuric  acid  has  been  the  only  substance  used  as  a  mean 
of  hastening  the  bleaching  action.  Carbonic  acid  how- 
ever, is  at  our  disposal  and  has  been  used  here  and  there 
but  Its  action  apparently  has  never  been  svstematieallv 
studied  ThLs  IS  the  main  object  of  the  investigation-the 
application  of  carbon  dioxide  as  an  accelerating  agent 

Carbon  Dioxide  as  Accelerating  Agent 

The  practical  use  of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  factory  offers 
no  great  difficulties,  especially  if  it  is  passed  nto  tl  ^ 
bleach  l-quor  which  is  stored  in  a  tank,  directly  before  e 
pulp  IS  added.  The  cost  depends  on  what  form  of  carbon 
dioxide  IS  mo.st  favorable  for  use  in  the  industry.  S 
he  bleaching  of  pulp  and  rags,  probably  flue  ga'ses  cou  d 
be  utilized  Besides  it  is  to  be  expeked  that  carbon 
dioxide   would      not  necessarily  give  the   same      bleachSg 
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effect  as  other  accelerators;  secondly,  it  is  possible  that 
with  the  use  of  carbon  dioxide  the  fibre  losses  will  be  less 
than  when  mineral    acids  are  used  or  when  heat  is  applied. 

The  first  point  is  concerned  with  the  accelerating  action 
of  carbon  dioxide.  This  substance,  as  is  well  known  re- 
acts with  hvpoelilorites  setting  free  the  weaker  hypochlo- 
rous  acid  "in  the  same  manner  as  other  acids.  If  the 
bleaching  actions  on  a  definite  dyestuff,  for  example,  lit- 
mus, in  both  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  are  compared,  tli.' 
differences  in  behavior  are  very  noticeable.  When  a  chlo 
ride  of  lime  solution  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  whieli 
is  treated  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  it  and  strips  ol 
litmus  paper  are  dipped  into  each  solution  simultaneously 
and  immediatelv  withdrawn,  it  is  seen  that  the  strip  from 
the  acidified  solution  is  bleached  white,  while  the  other 
remains  colored  as  it  comes  from  the  solution  but  gradually 
becomes  white  in  the  air.  Dilution  of  the  bleach  liquor 
somewhat  dimini.shes  the  bleaching  action  in  the  acidified 
bath,  yet  the  same  difference  always  remains  between  the 
acidified  and  the  alkaline  baths.  It  must  be  considered 
that  the  action  in  both  cases,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
specific  chemical  reaction,  but  also  the  nature  of  this  re- 
action, mav  be  different. 

Disregarding  the  bleaching  action  on  the  coloring  mat- 
ter it  is  indisputable  that  carbon  dioxide  accelerates  the 
bleaching  effect  on  pulp.   The  author's  tests  confirm  this 

fact.  ,    , 

Concerning  the  second  point  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a 
less  detrimental  influence  will  be  exerted  on  the  fibres 
when  carbon  dioxide  is  used  than  when  mineral  acids  are 
used.  Disregarding  the  direct  action  of  the  acid,  since 
only  small  quantities  are  used,  carbon  dioxide  cannot  lead 
to  the  formation  of  free  chlorine  as  is  the  ease  with  sul- 
furic or  even  hydrochloric  acid.  Chlorides  present  in  the 
liquor  are  not  decomposed  to  hydrochloric  acid  by  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  only  possibility  of  the  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  in  the  decomposition  of  hypochlorous  acid. 
Local  over-concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  pronounced  action  of  acidi- 
fied bleach  liquor  on  blue  litmus.  As  long  as  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  present,  blue  litmus  is 
immediately  bleached  to  a  white  color;  reddening  is  not 
observed.  With  the  gradual  consumption  of  hypochlorous 
acid,  the  bleaching  action  is  diminished  and,  in  a  bleach- 
ing liquor  acidified  with  carbon  dioxide,  litmus  jiaper  re- 
tains its  blue  color;  on  the  other  hand,  in  baths  acidified 
with  sulfuric  or  acetic  acids  a  strong  red  coloration  occurs. 
Acidity  as  determined  by  titration  is,  of  course,  present 
when  carbon  dioxide  is  used  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reddening  brought  about  when  sulfuric  acid  is  added  to 
the  bath  is  not  due  directly  to  the  acid  added  since  the 
sulfuric  acid  immediately  combines  with  the  lime  which 
is  present. 

To  prove  the  two  preceding  points  the  action  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  compared  with  other  accelerating  sub.stances. 
It  must  be  remembered  tiiat  heat  also  has  an  accelerating 
effect.  In  this  connection  Nus.sbaum  and  Rbert  have  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  for  each  temperature  increase  of 
7  deg.  C.  the  bleaching  time  is  reduced  one  half.  The 
essential  results  of  the  comparative  tests  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Heating  the  alkaline  bath  does  not  produce  the  same 
rapid  bleaching  of  litmus  paper  that  is  obtained  with  a  cold 
acidified  bath. 

2.  It  is  not  possible,  with  equal  bleach  consumption,  to 
obtain  the  same  bleaching  effect  on  chemical  pulj)  with 
cold  acidified  bleach  as  with  warm  alkaline  bleach. 

3.  Chemical  pulp  bleached  with  cold  chloride   of  lime 
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solution,  acidified  with  carbonic  acid,  gives  a  higher  cop- 
per number  and  inferior  whiteness  as  compared  with  that 
obtained  with  warm  alkaline  bleach.  The  copper  number 
obtained  when  carbon  dioxide  is  used  is  approximately  the 
same  as  that  found  when  sulfuric  acid,  to  an  equal  degree 
of  acidity,  is  employed.  This  point,  however,  needs  fur- 
ther investigation  since  some  of  the  values  so  obtained 
varied. 

It  appears  that  these  results  correspond  somewhat  close- 
ly to  exjieetations.  What  Nussbaum  and  Ebert  have  es- 
tablished witli  sulphuric  acid  and  as  Beadle  and  Stevens 
have  shown  that  "with  equivalent  chlorine  consumption, 
samples  bleached  at  higher  temperature  are  whiter"  and 
"the  more  acid  the  bleach  liquor  is,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  chlorine  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
same  degree  of  whiteness"  has  been  found  true  for  carbon 
dioxide.  A  comparison  of  point  1  with  point  2  shows  the 
difference  in  action  on  the  color  and  on  the  pulp.  With 
regard  to  the  increase  in  the  copper  number,  with  the 
acid  bath  compared  to  the  warm  alkaline  one,  it  may  be 
the  case  that  this  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  warm  alkaline  bleach  tends  to  dissolve  oxy-and  hydro- 
celluloses. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  certainly  a  useful  accelerating  agent 
but  without  any  advantages  to  offer  in  comparison  with 
other  acids  or  with  heating.  Carbon  dioxide  can  be  used 
instead  of  heating  and  accomplishes  the  same  results  as 
sulfuric  acid. 

The  quantitative  aspects  of  the  reactions  may  now  be 
considered.  If  the  bleaching  action  of  the  acidified  bath 
is  to  be  followed,  one  must  determine  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  the  total  chlorine  content,  and  the  time  which  elap- 
ses after  the  addition  of  the  pulp  at  the  point  when  the 
rapid  bleaching  action  of  the  acidified  bath  disappears 
and  does  not  return.  The  alkalinity  of  the  liquor  need 
not  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  literature  contains 
data  to  the  effect  that  a  small  amount  of  acid  is  suffi- 
cient to  acidify  the  hypochlorite  bath,  because  it  is  regen- 
erated. Lunge,  for  example,  states  this  in  an  old  patent 
for  acetic  acid  and  gives  the  corresponding  formulas.  Ac- 
cording to  this  patent,  acetic  acid  first  liberates  hypo- 
chlorous acid  with  the  formation  of  calcium  acetate.  Then 
hypochlorous  .acid  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
oxygen;  the  hydrochloric  acid  then  liberates  acetic  acid 
from  calcium  acetate,  and  this  again  reacts  with  the  hypo- 
chlorous acid  and  so  on  in  a  continuous  cycle  until  all  of 
the  hypochlorite  is  consumed.  To  be  sure  the  assumption 
is  rather  remarkable  tliat  hydrochloric  acid  should  react 
only  with  calcium  acetate  forming  acetic  acid  which  in 
turn  sets  free  hypochlorous  acid  from  hypochlorite,  as  if 
the  hydrochloric  acid  did  not  even  react  directly  with  the 
hypochlorite.  But  wliatever  is  concerned  in  the  contin- 
ual regeneration  of  free  acid  takes  place  when  carbon 
dioxide  is  used.  This  does  not  occur  in  the  same  manner 
or  to  the  same  degree  as  with  mineral  acids,  as  stated  in 
the  previously  mentioned  observation  that  after  the  de- 
cline of  the  bleaching  action  of  the  bath  acidified  with  sul- 
furic or  acetic  acids  there  appears  a  strong  red  coloration 
of  litmus  paper,  which  does  not  occur  in  a  bleach  bath 
acidified  with   carbon  dioxide. 

The  following  distinction  in  the  application  of  acids 
can  be  made.  It  is  well  known  that  with  mineral  acids 
the  amount  used  must  be  carefully  regulated.  Schwalbe 
has  shown  that  only  tliat  amount  of  acid  which  is  necessary 
to  neutralize  the  alkaline  constituents  of  the  bleach  solu- 
tion .should  be  used.  This  definite  limit  holds  for  mineral 
acids  but  for  carbon  dioxide  the  amount  used  can  be  varied 
between  definite  limits.  When  optimum  conditions  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  bleaching  process  with  carbon  diox- 
ide are  secured,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of 
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the  gas  and,  of  course,  local  ovcr-conocntrations  should  hr 
prevented. 

According  to  theory,  to  liberate  the  li\  pochlorous  acid 
from  the  calcium  liypoehlorite,  for  one  mol.  of  effective 
chlorine  (which  is  equivalent  to  t'aOCL)  one-half  mol.  of 
CO.,  is  required,  tlierefore  for  71  grams  of  chlorine  22 
grams  or  about  one-third  by  weight  of  CO^  are  necessary. 
In  addition,  acid  is  consumed  by  the  free  alkali  in  the 
chlorid  eof  lime.  Furthermore,  a  part  of  the  carbon  diox- 
ide escapes  uneonsumed.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  with 
carbon  dioxide  when  its  concentration  is  regulated  to  main- 
tain the  bleaching  action  of  tlie  bath  as  long  .-is  possible 
during  the  bleaching  process.  The  bath  shoidd  be  treated 
to  a  point  of  only  weak  acidity  and  tiu-  action  on  litmus  ob- 
served so  that  more  carbon  dioxide  can  be  added  when  the 
rapid  bleaching  effect  has  disappeared.  With  the  same 
chlorine  consumption,  the  effect  is  nearly  the  same  as  with 
a  warm  alkaline  bath  but  a  pulp,  witli  a  higher  copper 
number  results. 

A  true  explanation  is  still  lacking  why  tlie  chlorine  eon- 
sumption  is  so  much  greater  with  the  acidified  bath.  We 
know  that  the  formation  of  free  hypochlorous  acid,  upon 
acidification,  is  not  the  only  reaction.  We  also  know  that 
the  fibers  are  noticeably  attacked  in  an  acid  bath  and.  fur 
thermore,  hydro-and  csjieciall  oxy-eellulose  formation 
takes  place. 

In  any  case,  this  much  is  established  that  in  an  acidified 
bath  at  least  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  is  consumed  without  causing  a  corresponding- 
bleaching  action.  Apart  from  special  theories  and  speak- 
ing in  general,  there  seems  for  tlie  process  itself  and  for 
the  observed  difference  in  the  action  with  respect  to  the 
alkalinity  of  the  one  bath  and  the  acidity  of  the  other,  that 
the  hypothetical  assumption  is  not  improbable  that  acid 
bleach  in  its  initial  stage  leads  to  oxidation  products  of  an 
acid  nature  which  are  only  easily  removed  in  an  alkaline 
solution.  Such  oxidation  products  may  be  precipitated  on 
the  fibers  and  on  the  one  hand  may  interfere  with  the 
bleaching  process  and  on  the  other  hand  may  influence  the 
color  of  the  pulp.  Although  subsequent  alkaline  treat- 
ment produces  favorable  results,  that  is  a  whiter  color, 
which  might  be  in  harmony  with  this  theory,  nevertlieless 
it  remains  an  hypothesis. 

Still  this  hypothesis  gives  a  basis  for  investigating  what 
effect  can  be  produced  with  a  combination  of  acid  and 
alkaline  bleach.  One  might  think  that  perhaps  this  would 
be  too  complicated  for  operation  on  a  large  scale  but  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case.  It  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  simpler 
than  an  entirely  acid  bleach.  The  difference  is  merelj' 
this — that  only  a  portion  of  the  total  bleach  liquor  needs 
to  be  acidified  in  such  a  combined  bleaching  process. 

The  results  which  this  combination  gives  are  suprising. 
The  following  three  comparative  tests  show  the  effects : 

I.  A  sample  of  sulphite  ]mlp  was  treated,  at  about  ;ii) 
deg.  C,  in  an  alkaline  chloride  of  lime  bath,  which  con- 
tained 15  per  cent  chloride  of  lime.  Twelve  per  cent 
chloride  of  lime  was  consumed  in  bleaching. 

II.  An  equivalent  amount  of  the  same  material  was 
treated  with  1.5  per  cent  chloride  of  lime  at  the  usual 
temperature;  the  solution  was  acidified  with  carbon  diox- 
ide. In  this  test  likewise  12  per  cent  chloride  of  lime 
was  consumed. 

III.  An  equal  quantity  of  the  same  material  was  next 
treated  with  10  per  cent  chloride  of  lime  and  acidified. 
7.25  per  cent  was  consumed.  Subsequent  treatment  was 
carried  out  in  an  alkaline  bath  containing  .■)  per  cent  chlo- 
ride of  lime  at  about  30  deg.  C.  In  this  stage  3  per  cent 
was  consumed.  The  entire  test  required  10.25  per  cent 
chloride  of  lime,  computed  on  the  dry  pulp. 

The  bleaching  action  was  considerably  better  with  the 


alkaline  bath,  I,  than  with  the  acid  bath,  II.  With  com- 
bined treatment,  III,  the  results  were  considerably  better 
than  wtih  I,  in  spite  of  the  smaller  chlorine  consumption. 
It  miglit  have  been  expected  that  exi)criment  III  would 
have  resulted  in  a  much  more  deleterious  action  than  I, 
because  with  III  a  part  of  the  favorable,  warm  alkaline 
bath  was  substituted  by  the  acidified  bath  which  exerted 
a  destructive  effect  when  used  alone  as  in  test  II.  This 
unexpected  result  shows  that  this  surprising  effect  is 
caused  by  the  combined  actions  of  acid  and  alkaline  baths. 
The  previously  mentioned  hypothesis  gives  an  explana- 
tion for  this,  i.  e.,  that  bleaching  with  free  hypochlorous 
acid  leads  to  intermediate  products  of  oxidation  which  are 
only  easily  and  quickly  removed  by  alkaline  hypochlorite. 
It  is  imderstood  by  this  hypothesis  that  the  order  acid — 
alkaline  is  necessary  for  the  desired  effect,  and  the  re- 
verse process,  i.  e.,  treatment  of  the  pulp  first  in  an  al- 
kaline and  then  in  an  acid  hypochlorite  bath  (as  proposed 
in  Lunge's  patent)  does  not  give  as  satisfactory  a  result. 

Under  otlicrwise  similar  conditions,  especially  with  the 
same  chlorine  consumption,  a  better  bleaching  effect,  i.  c, 
a  whiter  pulp,  is  produced  with  this  combined  jiroccss, 
than  with  only  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  bleach,  or  by  re- 
versing the  order  of  the  baths.  To  produce  the  same 
degree  of  whiteness  as  with  other  baths,  the  combined  pro- 
cess requires  less  chlorine  and  steam.  Purthermore,  the 
fibres  arc  not  as  drastically  attacked  as  with  the  entirely 
acid  bleach  or  as  witii  the  alkaline-acid  process.  While 
the  acid  bath  alone  has  a  too  drastic  effect  on  the  fibres, 
it  is  used  in  this  case  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  bleaching 
process  and  at  this  stage  large  amounts  of  easily  oxidizable 
substances  are  present,  hence  the  free  hypochlorous  acid 
is  readily  consumed. 

If  it  is  desired  to  utilize  an  acid  chloride  of  lime  solu- 
tion as  an  accelerating  agent,  then  it  is  recommended  that 
the  entire  amount  of  bleach  liquor  be  not  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  acid  bath,  but  to  bleach  again  in  an  alkaline  one. 
The  best  results  obtained  as  yet  have  been  produced  by 
using  2-3  to  3-4  of  the  chlorine  in  the  acidified  bath ;  with 
the  remainder  in  the  alkaline  bath. 


CHICAGO  MEETING  CENTERS  ON  SALESMEN 

Plans  were  formulated  for  the  biggest  convention  yet 
lield  by  the  Salesmen 's  A.s.sociatiou  of  the  Paper  Indus- 
try, a*^  a  eonferenee  in  New  York  Wednesday  evening, 
September  20,  attended  by  leaders  of  the  Chieago  district 
who  are  in  direct  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  eastern 
officers  of  the  Salesmen's  Association.  The  Chicago 
Salesmen  will  take  charge  of  the  social  side  of  Paper 
AYeek  in  Chicago  the  week  of  October  16,  and  their  own 
particular  part  of  the  program  will  be  their  convention 
nil  Tuesday,  October  17. 

'I' he  speakers'  committee  has  completed  the  list  of 
at'lcr-dinuer  .speakers  for  the  banquet,  for  in  addition  to 
(iov.  Lowdeu,  Edgar  Guest,  the  noted  humorist  will 
give  one  of  his  characteristic  addresses,  and  the  chaplain, 
Dr.  George  Craig  Stewart  will  talk  on  the  work  of  the 
.salesmen  and  its  relationship  to  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association  of  which  the  salesmen's 
organization  is  a  part. 

Inasnnich  as  the  fall  conference  of  the  paper  industry 
at  Chicago  does  not  include  a  formal  banquet,  but  a 
.joint  luncheon  on  Thursday  between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  merchants,  the  salesmen  are  planning  to  make 
the  Tuesday  banquet  the  central  social  figure  of  the 
week. 


One  man's  effort  toward  safety  may  seem  small  but 
all  together  we  can  do  a  great  deal. 
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British  Trade  News 

London,  Sept.  !),  1!)22 
The  topie  of  -liseiission  during  the  past  week  in  Lon- 
don paper  and  pulp  circles,  is  the  invitation  to  inves- 
tors to  take  up  preference  shares  at  par  and  £150,000 
— 6  1-2  p.  c.  first  mortgage  debenture  stock  at  95  p.  e. 
(redeemable  at  103).  in  the  Inveresk  Paper  Company, 
(1922),  Ltd.,  of  Musselburgh,  Scotland.  Needless,  to 
say,  the  jiuhlic  confidence  is  so  great  in  paper  mill 
propositions  nowadays  that  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
tlie  invitation  when  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  list  of  subscriptions  was  over  subscribed.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  £250,000 — 8  p.  c.  cumulative 
preference  shares  of  £1  each  and  125,000  ordinarj' 
shares  of  £1  each.  The  directors  and  others  applied 
for  85,000  ordinary  shares,  payable  at  par  and  the 
balance  was  i^^ue  I  as  fully  paid  to  the  vendors. 

Esparto  Output 

P''if1y  years  ago  the  Inveresk  mill  was  established 
and  ever  since  it  has  been  a  successful  and  profitable 
undertaking,  enjoying  a  good  repiitation  in  the  paper 
trade  for  the  manufacture  of  esparto  papers  of  the 
highest  grades.  The  mill  has  a  large  number  of  regu- 
lar customers  for  the  company's  special  water-mark 
and  coated  papers,  which  means  a  steady  and  profit- 
able trade.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
secure  a  continuity  of  the  mill  management  which  has 
been  so  succesful  in  the  past. 

There  are  four  papermaking  machines  in  the  mill, 
with  auxiliary  plant,  together  with  a  fully  equipped 
six-machine  coating  mill  and  numerous  hou.ses  and 
cottages  for  the  workers.  The  present  output,  includ- 
ing about  100  tons  of  coated  paper,  is  nearly  200  tons 
per  week.  Since  December  last  the  mill  has  had  no 
contracts  for  raw  materials,  except  at  current  market 
prices  and  the  directors  estimate  that  the  profits  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  last  will  be  approximately 
£49,000.  These  profits  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  de- 
benture interest  over  five  times,  and  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  debenture 
stock  the  profits  remaining  are  sufficient  to  cover  the 
dividend  on  the  preference  shares  more  than  3  1-2 
times,  so  that  a  substantial  margin  will  remain  for 
reserves  and  dividends  on  ordinarv  shares. 

The  loss  of  £36,263  for  the  period  ended  Aug.  31, 
1921  was  due  to  the  exceptional  fall  in  the  value  of 
stocks  of  esparto  gra.ss  in  hand  and  contracted  for  in 
advance  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  The  whole 
of  these  stocks  were  consumed  in  1921  and  the  profits 
since  shown  have  been  earned  from  raw  material  pur- 
chased at  the  current  market  prices  and  do  not  iiudude 
any  refund  of  Excess  Profits  Duty.  Excluding  ma- 
chinery, stocks,  and  materials,  the  value  of  the  prop- 
ertv  Inveresk  Paper  Cop.  (1922)  Ltd.  is  put  at  about 
.£176,948. 

The  Directors 

Mr.  Ernest  Soanes  Lendruni,  who  is  amongst  the 
directorate,  is  the  managing  director  of  Lendrums,  of 
London,  who  en.ioy  a  big  export  trade  with  the  Far 
East,  Australia,  and  incidentally  Canada.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston will  have  charge  of  the  commercial  department 
and  will  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  £800  a  year, 
plus  1-2  p.  e.  commission  on  the  net  profits  earned  in 
each  year.  Mr.  Tait  will  take  over  the  enamelling  de- 
partment and  will  be  paid  £800  a  year  plus  1-2  p.  c, 
as  commission  on  the  net  profits  each  year.     Each  of 


the  Directors  of  the  company,  except  the  chairman, 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  company  by  way 
of  renumeration  for  his  services  as  a  Director  at  the 
rate  of  £200  a  yeai'.  the  rcnuniiTat  ion  of  the  chairman 
being  £300. 

Jlessrs.  Bertrams',  papermakers  engineers,  have  in- 
spected the  mill  machinery  and  they  certify  that  the 
present  day  value  of  the  entire  plant,  as  a  going  con- 
cern, is  £240,000.  The  present  day  replacement  value 
would  be  £361. 4S5. 

Newsprint  Prices  in  London 

For  sj)()t  lots  of  newsiirint,  ilelivcrcd  frinn  Loiubm 
to  the  printers  door  in  the  provincial  towns,  agents  are 
issuing  quotations  as  follows :-  Newsprint  in  sheets, 
any  size  to  22  1-2  inch  by  35  inches,  £13  1-2  a  ton,  lar- 
ger sizes  £1  extra ;  13  1-4  in  reels  23-24  lbs,  D/cr.  £14.- 
17.  6;  14  1-2  in.  21-22  lbs.  £16-7s  6d. ;  18  in  £17  7s  Cd.; 

19  1-2  in  £17  7s  6d;  25  in.  £16  7s  6d;  36  in  £17  7s  6d ; 
38  1-2  in.  .£17  7s.  6d. 

One  agent  has  25  -100  tons  of  each  line  wdiich  he  can 
deliver  at  once  f.  o.  r.    Another  agent  is  selling  17  1-2 

20  1-2,  40  1-4,  40  1-2  and  41  inch  widths  20-21  D/cr. 
free  on  rail  to  anj'  part,  at  £17  a  ton.  These  are  agents 
prices,  but  contracts  are  placed  on  a  lower  basis.  These 
treat  and  New  York. 

French  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Lately  a  good  deal  of  informtaion  is  reaching  Lon- 
don about  the  use  of  h.vdro-electric  power  in  France. 
All  accounts  show  that  it  is  being  used  with  increased 
quotations  are  worth  comparison  with  those  of  Mon- 
appreciation  and  the  papermaking  industrj',  the  first 
to  introduce  it,  realise  that  the  importance  of  hj-dro- 
electric  power  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  used  in 
wood  pulping,  as  well  as  papermaking,  and  wdiere  pos- 
sible is  being  inti'oduced, — or  transmitted  from  a  power 
station  some  distance  awa,v. 

Raw  Materials 
Generally,  the  sellers  of  raw  materials  are  feeling 
satisfied  all  round  with  the  present  state  of  business. 
The  optimistic  tone  that  pervades  all  classes,  rags, 
waste,  and  pulpmen,  is  cheering  and  everyone  seems 
to  bear  the  one  expression,  viz.,  "We  have  turned  the 

corner"' which    is    better    than    ".standing    on    the 

corner  of  the  street."  As  I  wrote  some,  weeks  ago,  the 
boge.v  stories  that  spring  from  Scandinavia  at  times 
are  sufficient,  if  one  believed  them,  to  put  one  in  the 
gloom.  They  are  all  dished  out  and  eventually  dished 
up  for  a  purpose,  wdiieh  the  hard-headed  British  paper- 
maker  treats  as  a  "silly-season"  rumpus  from  the 
blue.  There  is  plenty  of  pulp  to  go  all  round  and 
chemical  is  a  shade  dearer  this  week.  Groundwood 
is  unchanged. 


The  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  was  advised  this  evening  that  for  the  third  time 
this  season  an  accident  had  occurred  to  hydroplanes  oper- 
ated by  the  Dominion  Air  Board  on  the  North  Shore,  and 
utilized  by  the  Provincial  Forest  Service  for  surveving 
purpcses  and  observation.  Only  meagre  details  reached 
the  department,  but  these  were  to  the  effect  that  a  forestrv 
engineer  had  been  injured  in  the  crash,  and  that  the  ma- 
chine was  a  complete  los.s.  The  message,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Gustave  Piclie,  chief  of  the  Forestry  Ser- 
vice, is  dated  from  Godbout,  September  21,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

"Accident  to  hydroplane,  machine  complete  loss,  and  I 
am  the  only  one  injured,  suffering  from  a  cut  near  tlie  left 
eye.  Will  be  in  Quebec  on  Saturdav  afternoon."  (Signed) 
Methot. 
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Burning  Business— Incinerating  Industry 

l!y    11;A    C.   HOACILANl),   Fire   Prevention   Engineer, 
New   York 


Fire  is  both  a  boon  and  a  bane.  Uncontrolled,  it 
blights,  burns,  consumes,  destroys,  devastates,  wi-eaks 
havoe,  incinerates,  kills  and  maims,  and  gciuTidly  lays 
waste  to  the  creations  of  nature  and  man. 

The  destructiveness  of  fire,  the  economic  devasta- 
tion of  it,  is  generally  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  ma- 
terial damage  wrought,  the  value  of  buildings  burned, 
contents  consumed,  property  destroyed. 

Fundamentally,  the  value  of  human  life  is  economic 
but  concurrent  clestruction  of  it  by  fii'e  is  little  thought 
of  in  that  sense.  It  is  felt  as  personal  bereavement,  not 
as  society  bereft  of  creative  intelligences  producers  of 
wealth.  And  little  thought  is  given  —  beforehand  — 
to  the  economic  havoc  wrought  by  fire  in  business  and 
industr.y;  to  the  thousand  and  one  things  in  the  after- 
math of  a  fire  which  try  the  souls  of  men. 

It  is  fondly  imagined,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  in- 
surance against  loss  by  fire  on  the  buildings  of  com- 
merce and  industry  and  their  contents  of  merchandise 
and  materials,  "raw,  wrought  and  iii  process  of  manu- 
facture," will  be  full  and  complete  recompense  for 
loss  by  fire. 

"I  am  insured  to  the  limit.  A  fire  won't  cost  me  a 
cent.  The  insurance  companies  will  suffer,  not  me" 
is  the  familiar  chatter  of  honest  but  unthinking  men — 
we  are  not  considering  the  unmentionable  kind  that 
make  money  out  of  fires  and  flourish  like  tbe  prover- 
bial green  bay  tree  becau.se  of  rotten  politics. 

Of  course  the  in.surance  companies  will  pay  for  the 
losses  to  buildings,  equipments,  merchandise,  and  what- 
not in  the  way  of  material  things,  and,  sometimes  to 
income  and  profits.  And  the  insiu-ance  companies 
while  paying  do  not  pay:  the  public  pays  the  price. 
The  insurance  companies  only  collect  and  distribute 
money  for  indemnity.  They  do  not  suffer  and  are  not 
expected  to. 

But  who  pays  for  the  losses  which  are  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  buildings,  their  con- 
tents and  other  things  material ;  the  impairment  of 
prestige,  the  interruption  of  business,  enterprise,  con- 
tractual relations,  dismemberment  of  organization  and 
what  not  else? 

A  burned  building  is  far  more  easil.y  replaced  than 
a  burned  business ;  and  a  wrecked  works  than  an  incin- 
erated industrial   enterprise. 

That  which  makes  business  and  industry  are  not 
buildings,  merchandise,  machinery  and  what  else,  but 
the  organization  of  human  intelligence.  A  fire  burns 
a  business  building,  or  a  factory.  These  and  their  eon- 
tents  may  be  replaced.  But  far  too  often  the  business 
and  the  industry,  as  such,  are  burned  beyond  repair. 
And  if  not  that  bad  the  scars  are  deep  and  unforget- 
able.  Ask  any  honest  man  whose  soul  has  been  seared 
by  fire. 

There  is  not  any  insurance  for  the  human  distress, 
economic  and  otherwise,  that  follows  a  fire.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  uninsurable  losses  from  fire 
equal  the  insurable  losses.  In  other  words,  for  every 
dollar  of  loss  in  property  burned,  which  is  insurable, 
there  is  a  dollar  of  loss  m  business  burned  or  industry 
incinerated,  which  is  not  insurable.  These  uninsurable 
losses  are  often  referred  to  as  interruption  losses.  Who 
may  suffer  them,  with  impunity?  And  for  those  who 
do.  the  future  will  deal  with  much  more  harshly  than 

has  the  past. 


There  will  be  in  the  immediate  future  a  fulsome 
renaissance  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Our  once  profligate  nation  will  have  to  think 
of  saving  what  we  have;  not  building  to  burn  and 
burning,  building  again.  As  a  nation  we  have  been 
pr(d"ligatc;  hut   there  are  some  particular  exceptions. 

The  most  signal  exception  to  our  national  profligacy, 
and  one  Avhich  supplies  a  complete  example  in  economic 
conservation  of  enterprise  from  the  destruction  and 
havoo  of  fire  is-  the  textile  industry.  The  torch  of  the 
fire  fiend,  which  has  been  laying  waste  the  resources 
of  our  fair  country  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  for  a  number  of  years,  touches 
the  modern  textile  industry  very  lightly.     Why? 

Because  the  textile  industry  has  been  tried  by  fire, 
apprehends  the  economic  bavoe  of  it,  appreciates'  the 
limitations  of  insurance  and  the  vital  need  of  fire  con- 
trol. 

Anil  how  has  it  been  done?  By  automatic  control 
of  fire  by  automatic  water  sprinklers  which  are  open- 
ed by  fire  itself. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  operate  the  textile  indus- 
try at  all  without  automatic  sprinklers.  They  are  just 
as  essential  as  the  machinery  of  production  and  the 
sheltering  buildings^ 

Why?  Because  the  frequency  of  process  fires  in 
cotton  mills,  for  example,  is  more  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  human  activity. 

But  despite  this  frequency  the  cost  of  fire  insurance 
in  the  modern  cotton  mill  is  less  than  in  any  other 
class  of  endeavor.  And  this  has  been  brought  about  by 
automatic  control  of  fire. 

What  it  bas  done  for  the  economic  welfare  of  not 
only  the  textile  industry,  but  also  the  paper  and  pulp, 
boot  and  shoe,  woodworking  and  other  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  automatic  fire  control  by  auto- 
matic sprinklers  will  do  for  any  other  class  of  enter- 
prise. Fire  controlled  cannot  wreak  economic  havoc, 
and  the  automatic  control  of  it,  and  paradoxically,  pro- 
tects the  vital  spark  of  human  endeavor  from  burning 
to  ashes,  and  without  queiiching  it. 

To  him  who  runs  and  reads  it  will  suffice  to  tell 
that  the  greatest  single  factor  of  wholesale  economic 
distress  is  fire  unconti-oUed  and  the  greatest  sino-le 
factor  for  its  control  and  consequent  economic  conser- 
vation is  the  automatic  water  sprinkler. 

No  longer  does  fire  lay  waste  to  some  of  the  princi- 
pal industries  of  the  country  as  it  did  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  because  the  need  of  automatic  control  of 
fire  has  long  since  been  realized,  and  the  principle 
applied. 

But  fire  lays  waste  generally  thruout  the  country  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  more  year  after  _year. 

What  is  the  remedy? 

Automatic   control  of  fii-e?  yes —  to   some  extent. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  different  thinking 
about  fire. 


This  little  flame  that  j^ou  could  crush  between  your 
thumb  and  finger  if  given  the  opportunity,  in  the 
hands  of  a  careless  person,  has  the  potentiality  of  de- 
vastating the  city. 


A  good  woodsman  always  puts  out  his  camp-fire  and 
cleans  up  his  camp  before  he  leaves. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A.  —  Properties,   Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Product 

A-1  B-0  Humidity  in  Relation  to  Moisture  Imbibition 
by  Wood  and  to  Spore  Germination  in  Wood.  S.  M. 
ZP^LLEK*.  Ann.  Missouri  Botan.  Gardens,  vil  r)l-74. 
(1!)2()):  Botan.  Abs.,  vii.  ."iD.  (Feb.  ll»21).  The  mois- 
ture eoiitent  ot'  wood  at  variou,s  atmosplierie  humidities 
lire  represented,  the  temperature  bein"-  held  at  2.')  de- 
cree C.  Graphs  are  sriveii  to  illustrate  the  relation  be- 
tween moi.stm-e  content  and  liumidity,  for  sap  and 
heart -wood  both  of  lonoleaf  and  shortleaf  pine.  By 
testing-  at  various  humidities  the  moisture  eontent  of 
any  one  s])eeies  of  wood  it  was  possible  to  approximate 
tne  fiber  .saturation  point.  The  moisture-humidity 
curves  of  liig'hly  resinou.s  samples  illiistrate  the  water- 
[iroofin?--  effeet  of  resin — especially  above  50  per  cent 
liumidity.  The  germination  curve  for  spores  of  Len- 
2.1tes  saepiaria  illustrates  the  fact  that  s])ore  germiua- 
tion  is  greatly  accelerated  when  the  atmospheric  hu- 
midity is  high  enough  to  maintain  fiber  saturation  of 

1  he  wood.  A  humidor  for  maintaining  constant  hu- 
midity and  temperature  is  described.  It  is  provided 
■A-ith  a  dew-point  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
humidity,  and  a  weighing  device  by  means  of  which 
the  samples  can  be  weighed  without  opening  the  hu- 
midity chamber. — A.  P.  -C. 

A-3;  H-5  Process  for  Obtaining  and  Bleaching  Tex- 
tile Fibres  or  Paper  Pulp  from  Plants.  Fr.  patent  No. 
.-)16,78[).  O.  B.  BOFVERY  and  F.  P.  CONCORT,  Al- 
geria, Dec.  10,  1920.  Papier  xxiv,  258,260,  (June 
1921).  The  material  may  be  first  put  through  a  stamp- 
ing mill.  It  is  then  carded  ant!  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  in  water.  As  soon 
as  the  fibres  are  immersed  in  the  bleaching  liquoi*.  a 

2  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution  or  a  1  per  cent 
sodium  chloride  solution  is  introduced  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  in  successive  small  portions.  The 
quantity  of  this  second  solution  whicli  is  used  must  be 
just  sufficient  to  decompose  the  bleaching  jKiwdcr  into 
hypochlorouK  acid  and  sodium  hypochlorite  without 
liberating  chlorine.  The  nature  of  the  fibre  obtained 
depends  on  the  length  of  time  the  solution  is  aUowe'i 
to  act.  When  it  is  considered  the  treatment  has  been 
sufficient,  the  fibres,  are  removed  from  the  liipior  ;d- 
lowed  to  drain,  and  air  driel. — A.  P.  -C 

A-3,  F-5,  Pulp  from  Reeds  and  Straws.  1^.  B,  VON 
ORDODV  and  B.  SCilOTTlK  >.V-  CO.  Gcr.  imlnil  :U5,- 
401,  July  14,  1918.  Additioji  lo  Ger.  patent  285,.5:i9. 
The  plants  are  cut  into  strips  al)oul  one  meter  long. 
Tlie  leaves  are  detacheil,  stee])ed  in  water  for  about  21 
to  30  days,  di-ied  aiul  steeped  again,  and  then  sub.jected 
to  a  swelling  treatment  ))>•  placing  them  in  an  autoclavi' 
and  treating  with  chusIic  alkali  of  about  0.6°  lo  1"  Be. 
strengtli  at  a  pressure  of  about  3  to  4  atmospheres  for 
one  to  one  and  half  hours.  The  material  is  then  treated 
with  acidified  water  and  cooked  once  or  twice  Avith 
fi-esh  water.  Tlic  fibers  are  washed  with  cold  water 
and  treated  further  in  acc<n"dance  with  the  process  in 
the  principal  patent. — I.G. 

A-4,  A-5.  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Bales  of 
Wood  Pulp,    UNO  ALBRECHT.    Pappers-Travaru  In- 
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dustritids.  Finland,  i,  Nos.  16  and  18,  (Sept,  1  a)id  30, 
1921).  Tile  Fi'cnch,  English,  and  Finnish  methods  are 
encumbered  with  too  many  details  and  sources  of 
errors.  The  author  proposes  a  simpler  method,  where- 
by the  samples  are  taken  from  a  perpendicular  line 
running  from  the  base  to  a  point  near  the  center,  the 
bale  being  considered  as  a  rhorabxis  instead  of  as  a 
square  in  which  a  symmetrical  distribution  of  moisture 
might  be  assumed.  The  perpendicular  rei)resents  the 
average  moisture  in  the  bale. — P.B. 

A-15.  The  Preparation  and  Properties  of  Cellulose 
Solutions.  P.  WAENTIG.  Papierfabr,,  xx,  359-361 
(  March  26,  1922).  —  Solutions  of  viscose  do  not  change 
as  rapidly,  when  properly  prepared,  as  cuprammonium 
solutions.  Cellulose  is  very  senstitive  to  changes  in 
bleaching  conditions  (temperature  and  concentration  of 
liquor),  and  to  treatment  with  acids  and  bases.  Treat- 
ment of  cellulose  in  tlie  cold  with  strong  lyes  produces 
sharp  changes  in  the  conditions  of  solubility.  When 
cellulose  is  cooked  in  dilute  alkali,  the  viscosity  of  the 
viscose  solution  is  increased,  contrary  to  what  happens 
with  cotton.  In  order  satisfactorily  to  explain  the 
changes  in  the  viscosity  of  the  cellulose  solution  cogni- 
zance must  be  taken  of  changes  of  a  collodial  nature 
which  occur  in  cellulose  as  well  as  those  of  a  purely 
chemical  nature.  The  difference  in  behavior  between 
the  two  is  explained  as  follows :  the  cotton  fiber  con- 
sists of  molecular  complexes  of  approximately  equal 
magnitudes  and  the  cellulose  fiber  of  molecular  aggre- 
gates of  varying  magnitudes.  In  boiling  with  dilute 
alkali  the  higher  aggregates  in  both  fibers  are  broken 
down.  In  the  case  of  the  cellulose  fiber  the  small 
aggregates  are  dissolved  out,  and  the  latter  process  has 
a  preponderating  influence  on  the  properties  of  the 
cellulose  rolution.  —  I.G. 

A-15.  Comparison  of  Wood  Cellulose  and  Cotton 
Cellulose.  S.  A.  MAHOOD  and  D.  E.  GABLE.  Fore.st 
Products  Laboratorv.  Madison,  Wis.  J,  Ind.  Eng, 
Chem.,  xiv,  727-731,  (Aug.  1922).  The  data  given  show 
tliat  the  wood  cellulose  most  nearly  corresponding  to 
cotton  (purified  linters)  is  obtained  by  recooking 
"easy-bleaching"  sulphite  with  soda  and  bleaching 
with  2%  of  bleach.  Tlie  main  differences  between  this 
sanq)le  and  cotton  lies  in  the  amounts  of  furfural-yield- 
ing constituents  and  gamma-celhdose  content.  It  repre- 
sents the  lowest  yield  on  the  original  wood.  Recooked, 
raw-cooked  sulphite  bleached  wit"ti  3%  of  bleach  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  preceding  and  gives  6% 
larger  yield.  It  is  probable  that  the  yield  of  cellulose 
suitable  for  asterifying  could  be  uuHerially  increased  by 
giving  a  light  or  raw  cooked  stock  a  bleaching  treat- 
ment i)rior  to  cooking  with  soda.  Chemically,  alkaline 
cooking  produces  pulps  less  similar  to  cotton  than  do 
acid  cooking  or  acid  and  alkaline  cooking.  Wood  cel- 
lulose and  cotton  cellulose  do  not  represent  identical 
chemical  aggregates,  nor  do  wood  celluloses  obtained 
by  acid  cooking  and  by  alkaline  cooking.  Tlie  check- 
ing of  wood  cellulose  according  to  specifications  for 
cotton  is  a  questionable  procedure.  — A.P.-C. 

A-15.  Chlorinated  Cellulose.  CELLULOSE  ET  PA- 
PIERS.  Fr.  patent  525.594.  Mon  Papeterie  Francaise, 
liii,  103,  (Feb.  15,  1922).  Cellulose,  ox.ycellulose.  or 
hydrocellulose,  in  a  finely-divided  condition,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  practically  dry  chlorine  gas  at 
atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure,  for  a  length  of 
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time  varyinir  from  1  to  :?  hours.  It  retains  from  1  to  2 
volumes  of  ehloriiie,  and. in  eontaet  with  air,  will  "retain 
its  ehloriiie  for  alioul  1  day.  If  protected  from  air  and 
light,  it  can  lie  ki'in  much  longer.  — A.P.-C. 

B.  —  Forestry 

B-2.Popular  as  a  Pulp  Wood.  SKIKKE.  Papier, 
XXV,  :!04-80r)i.)uly  li)22).  A  iirief  discussion  of  tiic  ad- 
vaiitajres  of  the  cultivation  of  poplar  as  a  jnilp  wood. 
—  A.P.-C. 

-  B-2  Transplanting-  Tests  at  Silkeborg  and  Vemme- 
tofte  Forests.  -I.  IIKL.MS  an,l  P.  \VK(J(iK.  Forest. 
Forsogsv.  Danmark,  v.  22r)-292,  (1!»20)  ;  Botan  Abs., 
vii.  240.  The  article  •jive.si  the  eonelusions  reached  as 
I  he  result  of  expeiinieiils  in  i;radiii<i-  and  inuning 
transplant  stock  of  Abies  normandica  and  Picea  ex- 
celsa  carried  nut  from  191.'.  to  11)17.— A.   P.  -V. 

B-2  The  Scotch  Pine.  Rev.  Eaux  et  Forets  Iviii,  161- 
Ui2,  iliL'Oi;  Botan.  Abs..  vii.  lid.  uMarcii  1921).  Ar- 
tificial reforestation  of  Scotch  pine  can  be  largely  or 
perhaps  wholly  avoided  by  the  clear  euttiu<r  of  long 
narrow  stiip>'.  l.ving  at  ritrlit  angles  to  the  .lirection  of 
the   ]irevailing   winds. — A.   P.   -C. 

B-2.  The  Technique  of  Natural  Reproduction,  Form- 
erly and  Now.  JPLIIS  EISEKIIAHD  Forstwiss.  Cent- 
ralbl.,  xlii.  Itil-18:i,2n4-22ti,  11920);  Potan.  Abs.,  vii, 
15,  (Feb.  1921).  The  author  de.seribes  the  development 
of  silviciiltiiral  s,vstem.s,  beginning  with  the  primitive 
irregular  selection  cutting,  outlining  Hundeshagen's 
Ga.ver's,  II.  IMaper's,  Gorggreve's,  Engler's,  Wagne's, 
;\Iayr's,  Kubelka's  and  Kalitseh's  .systems.  In  the 
author's  opinion  the  present  German  silvicultural 
(iractice  (which  has  also  been  carried  to  Russia  by 
foresters  trained  in  German  schools)  is  far  behind  that 
lit  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  eentun*.  The  pre- 
vailing forest  form  lias  changed  during  the  last  200 
v-ears  from  a  straight  selection  forest  to  extensive  even- 
aged  forests  produced  artificially.  It  is  now  return- 
ing gradually  to  a  modified  selection  form,  very  much 
more  iiiteiijively  cultivated  than  formerly,  with  mixed 
Ntands   and    natui'al    ivprndui-tion. — A.    P.    -('. 

B-2  Silvicultural  Excursion  in  the  Home  of  the  Lang- 
enbrand  Wedge-Shelterwood  Cutting.  L.FAISRK'IPS 
Forstwiss,  Centralbl.,  xlii..  2:33-237,(1920)  ;  Botan  Abs., 
i-ii.  16.  (Feb.  1921).  The  author  describes  the  .silvi- 
cultural system  used  by  Dr.  Eberliard  in  the  Lengen- 
brand  forest  (Wurttemburg).  This  consists  of  a  pre- 
paratory stage  in  which  the  strand  is  prepared  for  re- 
production by  repeated  moderate  thinnings,  and  a 
stage  of  removal  cuttings  beginning  about  five  years 
after  reproduction  is  established.  The  preparatory 
•uttings  are  intended  primarily  for  getting  rid  of  the 
caw  humus,  which  may  also  be  removed  by  hand  either 
over  the  whole  area  or  in  seed  spots.  These  cuttings 
also  make  room  for  reproduction,  especially  of  tolerant 
species,  to  start.  The  removal  cuttings  are  rather 
light  and  repeated  every  year  if  practicable.  They  be- 
gin in  the  interior  of  the  stand  and  progress  outward, 
beginning  with  small  openings,  which  are  gradually 
enlarged  into  a  wedge  shape  with  the  point  towards 
the  wind.  The  shape  of  opening  is  not  definite,  but 
may  be  varied  to  suit  local  conditions.  Damage  from 
storms  and  logging  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  na- 
tural reproduction  is  very  successful.  Of  the  whole 
area,  92  per  cent  has  been  reproduced  naturally.  The 
principal  characteristic  which  distinguishes  this  from 
•ertain  other  methods  is  the  .shape  and  arrangement 
r)f  the  cuttings  so  as  to  eliminate  damage  from  lodging 
and  from  wind. — A.  P.  -C. 


B-9.  French  Resources  of  Pulp  Woods.  SKI  PRE. 
Papier,  xxv,  248-251.  (June  1922).  An  analysis  of  the 
French  resources  of  spruce,  pine,  aspen,  birch,  iiojilar, 
and  euealytus,  showing  that  the  amount  of  these  woods 
is  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  existing 
French  luilp  mills  without  interfering  with  the  require- 
ments for  timber.  —  A.P.-('. 

B-9  Pulpwood  from  Labrador.  .1.  T.  NOWLAXI). 
Sci.  Amer.„  cxxiii,  150,  (1920i:  Botan  Abs,  vii,  242, 
(April  1921).  Descriptive  of  a  bell  of  timberlaiul  on 
the  Labrador  coast  some  400  miles  long,  which  is  ac- 
cessible by  navigable  waterways  to  an  average  depth 
of  about  30  miles.  The  timber  consists  chiefly  of 
spruce  (Picea  nigja)  and  tamarack  (Larix  americana) 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt. 
It  is  suitable  for  pulpwood  but  of  little  or  no  vahie 
for  any  other  purpose. — A.  P.  -C. 

D.  —  Groundwood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

D-4.  Care  of  the  Pulp  Grindstone  Surface.  RAI.PII 
K.  PRATT.  Wisconsin  River  Pnlj)  &  and  Pap<'r  Co. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Lxxiv,  No.  24,  46.  (June  15,  1922).— 
Practical  jiointers  in  the  proper  care  of  grinders  so  as 
to  maintain  the  surface  in  as  good  conditions  as  pos- 
sible to  obtain  maximum  production  and  highest 
qualit.v.  —  I.G. 

D-4."  Grinder.  J.  M.  VOITH.  Ger.  patent  352,625. 
Same  as  Can.  patent  219,713.  June  20,  1922. 

D-4.  Grinder.  J.  M.  VOITH.  Ger.  patent  352,626. 
In  order  to  avoid  lead  in  the  pistons,  two  rods  are  pro- 
vided in  the  machine,  which  are  connected  to  the  cross- 
head  to  which  the  piston  rods  are  fastened.  If  one 
piston  tends  to  move  fa.ster  than  the  other,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  lever  arm  on  one  side  and  the  lengthening 
on  the  other  side  equalizes  the  speeds  of  the  two  pistons 
and  brings  them  back  into  equilibrium  again.  The 
piston  cylinders  being  at  a  distance  from  the  wood 
being  ground,  oil  can  be  used  in  them  without  danger 
of  soiling  the  wood. — I.  G. 

D-4..  Improvement  to  Grinders.    Fr.  Patent  No.  524,- 
103,  EMIL  SCHERRER,   Switzerland.   Papeterie,  \liii 
839,  (Sept.  25,  1921).  Same  as  Ger.  patent  Xo.  .538,767" 
See  this  journal  xx.  14.  l)-4  Jan.  5.  1922.  — A.  P.  -C. 
DO.  The  Story  of  Groundwood  Manufacture.     A    G 
HOWLAND.     Paper  Trade   J.,   lxxiv.   No.    15,  45-47, 
(April  13,  1922).     The  use  of  groundwood  for  paper 
making  was  started  in  Europe,  it  is  claimed  as  far  as 
back  as  1756,  and  was  introduced  in  the  United  States 
by  Pagenstecher  more  than  50  years  ago.    Its  develop- 
ment is  traced  since  that  time.  —  I.G. 

E.  -— Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

E-2.  The  Production  of  Sulphite  Alcohol.  K.  HEIN- 
ZELMANN.  Papierfabr.,  xx.  (April  2.  1922  i  :  438-443 
April  9.  1922).  Translation  by  C.  J.  West  in  Paper 
Trade  J.,  lxxiv,  No.  21,  49-51  (May  25,  1922):  Ixxv. 
No.  1,  56-58,  (July  6,  1922).  A  dicussion  of  the  patent 
literature  on  the  production  of  alcohol  from  sulphur 
waste  liquor  covering,  (1)  preliminary  treatment  of  the 
liquor  before  fermentation ;  (2)  fermentation.  (3)  dis- 
tillation, and  (4)  recovery  of  i)y-products.  —  I.G. 

E-2.  Norwegian  Process  for  Precipitating  the  Organ- 
ic Matter  in  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  F.  PAUL  Mon. 
Papeterie  Francaise,  liii.  375,  (Aug.  1,  1922)  The 
lignin  precipitated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  aeid 
under  6  to  7  atmospheres'  pressure,  the  sulphuric  acid 
being  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the  SO,,  present  ui  the 
liquor.  —  A.P.-C. 

(Continued  on  page  840) 
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Mr.  Louis  D.  Hiidon.  Qutbif.  of  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  has  jointd  the  I'urelia.siiit.-  Agents' 
Assoeiation  of  Montreal  and  distriet.  The  Canadian  Con- 
vention of  Pureliasinu,-  Agents  will  be  held  in  Montreal  on 
October  7th. 

The  .\nnual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulj)  .and  Paper 
Assoeiation  will  be  held,  as  usual,  during  the  last  week  in 
.January,  in  Montreal.  That  week  promises  to  be  an  un- 
usually l)usy  one  for  the  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  in- 
dustries. In  addition  to  the  usual  meetings  of  the  forestry 
societies,  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  will  hold 
the  annual  meeting  in  Montreal,  and  it  is  .also  possible 
that  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  will  meet  during 
the  same  period. 

The  Eastern  lumber  trade  is  picking  u]).  \"ery  large 
orders  for  spruce  for  American  account  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  great  difficulty  being  to  secure  sufficient  cars 
to  give  prompt  shipment.  From  all  parts  of  Ontario,  Que- 
bec and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  there  are  reports  of  busi- 
ness being  held  up  on  this  account — in  fact,  many  orders 
have  been  cancelled  because  goods  could  not  be  delivered 
on  time.  There  are  indications  that  the  cut  this  season 
will  be  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  Trade  on  the  West 
coast  is  brisk,  ])artieiil.arly  in  exports,  and  ])rices  have  been 
advanced. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  of  the  Batliurst  Company,  Bathurst, 
N.B.,  was  among  tliose  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Electro  Ciiemical  Society,  held  in  Montreal  last 
week. 

Mr.  W.  Gorman,  Montreal  ]\Linager  of  tlie  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  last  week  visited  Toronto  on  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ell  wood  Wilson,  chief  forester  of  the  Laurentide 
Company,  Limited,  Grand'Mere  visited  Montreal  last 
week.  Mr.^  Wilson,  who  has  always  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  use  of  aeroplanes  in  connection  with  forestry 
work,  is  devoting  considerable  time  to  this  work,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  aerial  photography. 

On  Wednesday,  September  20,  the  staff  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  of  the  Federal  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  entertained  Mr.  Paul  G.  Rodier,  of 
the  former  Company,  to  dinner  at  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
Montreal.  The  dinner  was  to  celebrate  Mr.  Rodier's  ap- 
))roaching  marriage  to  Miss  AL  Taschereau,  niece  of  the 
Provincial  Premier  —  to  quote  the  menu  card,  "Paul's 
farewell  to  liberty".  The  marriage  ceremony  took  plate 
at  Quebec  on  the  2()th  inst.  On  Friday  last  Mr.  Rodier 
was  presented  with  a  mahogany  eight  day  clock,  the  )jre- 
sentation  being  made  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Howard,  Comjjtroller 
of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  on  behalf  of 
the  staff. 

The  Bathurst  Com))any,  Limited,  Bathurst,  N.B.,  has 
commenced  construction  work  on  the  newsprint  mill,  of 
concrete  and  steel.  This  is  being  built  on  a  site  adjoining 
the  present  pulp  Mill.  The  capacity  will  be  .50  tons  ])er 
day,  with   |)rovision   for  double  that   |)roduetion. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Armstrong.  General  M.anager  of  the  M.atta- 
gami  Pul])  Com))anv  is  visitinu'  tin-  plant  at  .Smooth  Rock 
Falls. 

Enrolment  of  students  for  the  special  courses  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and 
Domestic  Arts  under  authority  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  is  now  in  progress  and  men  of  all  grades 
of   educational    experience   are   entering.     Work   has   been 


commenced   siuuilt.aneously   in  the   St.   Maurice   N'.alley   and 
N'ia"ara   Peninsula. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  MILL  ASKS  SUBSIDY 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Hnmbcr  Valley  in  Newfoundland,  and  Pre- 
mier Sir  Richard  Squires'  negatiotions  in  London  for  Brit- 
ish sui)i)ort  for  a  230,000  horse  jjower  electric  plant  for 
the  Humber  River,  a  despatch  to  "The  Gazette"  says,  the 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Assoeiation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  protested  to  the  Trade  Facilities  Advisory 
Committee  against  the  making  of  any  Government  grant, 
subsidy  or  guarantee  intended  to  develop  competitive  news- 
print mills  in  Newfoundland.  The  protest  is  based  upon 
the  ground  of  the  present  conditions  and  prospects  of  the 
British  paper  trade,  with  which,  the  association  holds,  the 
new  overseas  mills  would  compete.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  considered  likely  in  the  business  world  here  that 
the  British  Government  will  take  any  steps  to  assist  the 
Humber  Valley  project  until  the  Newfoundland  railway 
situation  is  settled  on  a  jiermanent  basis. 

The  Gazette's  correspondent  is  informed  on  good  au- 
thority that  prominent  Canadians,  and  any  others  with  in- 
terests in  Canada,  would  be  glad  to  see  the  British  Gov- 
ernment sending  money  to  build  up  a  great  industry  and 
relieve  unemployment,  either  in  Newfoundland  or  Canada, 
where  any  influx  of  capital  is  welcomed.  No  Canadians 
have  borrowed  money  in  the  London  market  for  over  eight 
years. 


OTTAWA  OFFICLAL  REPORTS  MEN  NEEDED  FOR 
BUSH 

That  unemployment  in  Ottawa  will  likely  be  normal  this 
winter  is  the  opinion  of  C.  S.  Ford,  superintendent  of  the 
Ottawa  branch  of  the  employment  service  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Ford  says  that  demands  for  labor  for  the  bush  are  already 
heavy,  and  they  are  having  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
wages  being  offered,  which  at  present  vary  all  the  way 
from  $26  to  $1'0  a  month,  with  full  board  and  free  trans- 
portation. In  Mr.  Ford's  opinion,  too,  wages  for  bush- 
men  will  likely  go  higher  still. 


PREDICTS   LIGHT   CUT   DURING   WINTER 

Angus  McLean  president  of  the  Bathurst  Companj', 
Ltd.,  Bathurst,  N.B.,  who  was  in  St.  .John  recently  ex- 
jjressed  an  opinion  that  the  lumBer  cut  during  the  coming- 
winter  would  not  be  heavy.  He  estimates  that  there  will  be 
little  change  from  last  winter.  He  bases  this  contention 
on  the  fact  that  lumber  being  sold  at  present  is  going  at  a 
loss  and  some  of  it  had  been  piled  up  in  their  yards  for  a 
number  of  seasons.  Asked  about  operations  on  the  North 
Shore  of  the  province  he  said  that  the  mills  are  running 
about  two-thirds  capacity.  While  he  considered  it  a  bit 
early  to  make  any  definite  predictions  regarding  the  cut 
(luring  till'  coming  winter  he  believes  that  it  will  not  be 
any   larger   th.an   last  season. 


GOING  UP! 

Many  men  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  sure 
to  become  leaders  and  to  hold  positions  of  respon.sibiI- 
ity.  They  will  fit  themselves  for  advancement  by 
investing  in  Education.  Write  the  Editor  for  particu- 
lars of  correspondence  cources  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Making. 
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'I'lif  National  Bank  of  Coiinncric  has  made  a  computa- 
tion of  the  copies  of  daily  newspapers  printed  annually  in 
the  United  States  and  of  the  number  of  trees  it  takes  to 
furnish  the  wood  l)ulp  on  which  to  print  the  newspapers. 
Aeiording  to  this  estimate,  one  hundred  newspapers  are 
printed  every  year  for  each  one  of  the  110,000,000  men. 
women  and  children  in  the  United  States.  Tiie  quantity 
of  paper  used  last  year  was  two  million  tons,  this  does  not 
inelucie  books,  magazines  or  weeklies,  only  newspapers. 

In  a  service  order  issued  last  week  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  covering  preferential  shipments 
eastward  from  the  Mississijtpi,  newsprint  was  added  to  the 
list  of  commodities  to  get  priority  movement.  The  Com- 
mission has  also  suspended  until  .January  13  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  schedules.  The  suspended  schedules  pro- 
pose both  increases  and  reductions  in  the  rates  on  paper 
and  ))ai)er  articles  from  numerous  jioints  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin. Minnesota.  Illinois  and  other  territories  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  to  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma. 

The  S.  D.  Warren  Comi)any,  Westbrook,  Me.,  has  ad- 
vanced the  wages  of  its  mill  employees  approximately  3 
cents  per  iiour.  About  2.000  workers  will  be  benefited  by 
the  increase.  The  mills,  which  had  been  operating  on 
short  time  for  more  than  a  year,  have  been  on  full  time 
since  September   1. 

George  Allen,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  widely  known  for  his 
researches  in  paper  making  and  allied  lines,  ended  his  life 
with  a  bullet  last  Friday  after  he  had  shot  and  killed  his 
wife.  According  to  relatives,  Allen  bad  acted  recently  as 
though  he  was  not  in  his  right  state  of  mind.  His  sister- 
in-law  said  he  had  been  working  on  a  new  process  of  mak- 
ing wood-pulp  which,  besides  being  different  from  any 
now  in  use,  would  also  prove  much  cheaper.  Allen  had  been 
negotiating  with  Eastern  capitalists  for  the  sale  of  his 
secret  process,  and  one  report  had  it  that  Henry  Ford 
had  bought  it.  but  had  not  yet  paid  Allen  for  it. 

At  a  meeting  called  for  this  week  stockholders  of  the 
Bryant  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  w'ill  be  asked  to  pass 
upon  a  new  bond  issue  of  $.5,000,000  and  to  indorse  an  im- 
provement program  requiring  an  expenditure  of  most  of 
the  amount  of  this  issue.  The  officers  and  directors  of 
the  company  have  planned  to  modernize  the  Bryant  mill 
so  that  it  will  include  ever}-  economy  of  tested  merit  known 
in  the  power  and  paper  industry  at  the  present  time.  The 
Milham  division  is  to  be  expanded  and  improved,  follow- 
ing the  comjjletion  of  the  program  projected  for  the  Kala- 
mazoo plant,  and  a  central  power  plant  will  replace  four 
now  required  for  the  Bryant,  Superior  and  Imperial  divi- 
sion. This  vast  construction  and  expansion  plan  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  extensive  survey  of  the  properties  of  the 
Bryant  Paper  Company,  requiring  nearly  a  year's  time. 
and  conducted  by  V.  D.  Simons,  of  Chicago,  and  a  cor})s 
of  assistants.  Mr.  Simons  is  an  engineer  of  acknowledged 
reputation  and  wide  experience  in  the  paper  industry. 

E.  W.  Elsworth,  a  pulpwood  dealer  of  Watertown,  N.Y., 
commenting  upon  the  quiescent  state  of  the  pulpwood 
market  at  present,  predicts  that  most  of  the  newsprint 
mills  in  the  United  States  will,  in  a  few  years  be  given 
over  to  ]5roduetion  other  than  newsprint  and  that  all  the 
newspaper  will  then  be  made  in  Canada.  "I  prophesied 
2.5   years   ago   that   news   mills   would   all    go  to    Canada," 


says  Mr.  Elsworth.  "While  this  has  not  entirely  hapixn- 
ed",  the  trend  is  strong  in  that  direction.  They  must  move 
closer  to  the  source  of  pulp  wood."  According  to  Mr. 
Elsworth,  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  pul])  wood  used  in 
Northern  New  York  mills  is  imported  from  Canada.  The 
war  time  price,  be  says,  ran  as  high  as  $tO  a  cord,  but  it  is 
now  standing  firm  at  about  $18. .50  for  four-foot  peeled 
wood  at  the  mill,  and  'f2  more  for  two-foot  rossed  wood, 
delivered. 

.\  large  storehousi'  of  the  United  States  Pa])erboard 
Company's  mill  at  Whippany,  N.  .).,  was  destroyed  in  a 
recent  fire  which,  by  the  time  it  was  brought  under  con 
trol.  caused  damage  to  the  mill  and  stored  stock  estimated 
at  $50,000.  This  was  the  second  fire  within  a  year  at 
the  Whippany  ])lant. 

An  elaborate  and  eom))rehensive  ))rogram  of  social  wel- 
fare work  will  be  undertaken  this  Winter  by  the  Kalama- 
zoo ^>getable  Parchment  Company  and  the  residents  of  its 
eomnmnity.  Jldward  S.  Gilfillan,  a  well-known  social 
worker  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  will  have  charge  of  put- 
ting into  effect  plans  and  methods  which  have  been  worked 
out  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  President  Jacob  Kindle- 
berger.  A  new-  community  home  has  been  completed  and 
opened  to  the  community  recently.  This  handsome  new 
centre  of  the  community  activities  has  served  to  stimulate 
a  new  interest  in  the  company's  endeavors  along  the  line 
of  social  welfare. 

The  American  Publishers'  Association  has  issued  a  warn- 
ing to  members  asking  for  10  per  cent  reduction  in  news 
jjrint  consumption. 

With  the  fuel  sup|)ly  problem  considerably  eased  up 
during  recent  weeks,  many  of  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of 
the  Middle  West  which  for  a  time  faced  shutdowns  now 
appearable  to  get  by  without  suspensions.  There  is  every 
indication  that  nearly  all  plants  threatened  with  fuel  short- 
ages can  be  kept  going,  even  if  the  coal  needed  should  have 
to  be  doled  out  on  a  rationing  plan  for  a  time.  While  there 
is  still  difficulty  in  some  quarters  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tracting for  supplies  in  any  appreciable  quantities,  enough 
special  grade  fuel  at  increased  prices  is  available  to  plants 
that  are  absolutely  out  of  coal,  and  that  face  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  anjthing  that  may  be  had  in  the  emergency 
to  keep  their  fires  going. 

Johnston  Best,  Lewis  C.  Marryman  and  Gwendel  Allen 
have  incorporated  in  Maryland  under  the  style.  United 
.States  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  with  capital  stock 
l)ut  at  $3,000,000.  They  are  planning  to  erect  a  modern 
paper  mill   in   Baltimore.  Md. 


FOREST  FIRES  'WILL  HURT  FUR  INDUSTRY 

Edmonton.  Alta.,  Sept.  15. — Extensive  forest  fires  in 
the  north  country  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
fur  industry,  according  to  J.  Keith,  manager  of  Revillou 
Freres'  fur  department,  who  has  returned  from  an  ins- 
pection trip  in  up  country  posts.  As  the  fires  were 
raging  at  the  height  of  the  breeding  season,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  catch  next  season  will  be  affected. 

In  some  places  the  fires  did  considerable  damage. 
This  naturally  drove  the  animals  to  safer  .scenes,  as  well 
as  injuring  the  areas  whei'e  the  animals  have  had  their 
accustomed  retreats. 
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E-5,  K-4.  Process  for  obtaining  Pulp  from  Slightly 
Lignified  Plants,  tier,  \r.\tmt  327.912.  The  straw  is 
cut,  moistened  to  make  it  swell,  washed  with  hot  water, 
and  treated  with  a  calcium-magnesium  bisulphite  liciuor 
containing  3  to  4%  of  total  SO,,  of  which  50  to 
60%is  eonibiiicd.  The  lenipei-aturc  is  brought  to  about 
125^0,  held  for  'A  hours,  and  finally  raised  to  l.')()"('.-l.(  i. 

E-3,  E-5,  G-9.  Consumption  of  Steam  in  the  Cooking 
and  Di-ying  of  Sulphite  Pulp.  HARRY  AJjFTHAN. 
Papir-  Journalen,  ix.  No.  lo.  (Sept.  25,  1921).  The  con- 
sumption of  .steam  during  cooking  varies  witli  the 
nature  of  the  pulp,  as  follows:  easy-bleaching;  dry 
steam  1134  kilos  per  ton  of  air-dried  pulp,  drxcrs  80() 
kilos,  sprav  368  kilos,  total  1808  kilos;  strong  pulp, 
dry  steam  1238,  dryers  321,  spray  385,  total  1944  kilos. 
Ea.sy-bleaching  thus  requires  7.8%  less  steam  than 
strong  pulp,  and  production  is  about  4.5%  greater 
reckoned  per  hour).  —  P.B. 

EG.  Development  of  the  Sulphite  Process.  0.  L. 
BERGER.  Papier  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  No.  15,  49-53,  (April 
13,  1922).  — I.G. 

F.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

F-2.  Sulphate  Turpentine.  OSSIAN  ASCHAN.  Pap- 
pers-Travaru  Industritids.  Finland,  i.  No.  19,  (October 
15.  1921  j.  Finnish  turpentine,  is  a  by-product  of  sul- 
phate mills,  consists  of  pinenes  (50%),  of  dipentene  and 
sylvestrene  (50%)  at  173  to  176°G,  fractional  distilla- 
tion yields  a  pure  ])iuene  turpentine  of  great  technical 
value  and  high  drying  and  iiolishing  properties.  —  P.B. 

F-2,  F-4.  Treatment  of -Waste  Pulp  Liquors.  F.  PA- 
SCIIKE.  Ger.  patent  345.192.  The  liquor  is  evaporated 
by  making  it  travel  down  a  stack  or  tower  divided  into 
compartments  provided  with  spiral  passages.  Hot  flue 
gases  enter  at  the  bottom  and  escape  at  the  top.  —  I.G. 

F-4.,  Recovery  of  Caustic  Alkali  frovi  Impure  Liq- 
ours.  Fr.  patent  No.  514,856,  IIOESdl  &  (10.,  (ler- 
luauy.  ^lap  3,  i;i2().  Industrie  Chimique,  viii,  368, 
(Sept.  1921).  Waste  liquors  from  certain  industries 
iLsing  caustic  alkalies  contain  considerable  amounts  of 
alkalies  which  are  difficult  to  recover  by  the  usual 
processes.  They  are  electrolysed  in  the  presence  of  a 
mercury  electrode,  and  the  alkaline  amalgam  obtained 
is  decomposed  by  water.  Anodes  of  platinum,  nickel 
or  silver  may  be  used,  and  pure  oxygen  gas  is  obtained 
as  a  by-product.  To  prevent  the  mixing  of  the  oxygen 
with  the  hydrogen  that  might  be  evolved  at  the  cath- 
ode a  porous  diaphragm  is  used,  the  liquor  being  fed 
into  the  anode  compartment  and  flowing  through  the 
diaphi'agra   into  the  cathode   compartment.^-A.   P.    -C. 

F-4 ;  M-0  Use  of  the  Heat  Pump  (Steam  Compressor) 
in  the  Evaporation  of  Water  and  Aqueous  Solutions. 
11.  CLAASSH.V.  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  xxxiv.  233-235, 
(1921);  J,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  455 A,  (Jtily  15,1921). 
(Compare  this  journal,  xix,  867,  M-0,  Aug.  18,  1921). 
The  compression  of  the  steam  generated  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  solutions  so  as  to  render  it  utilizable  for 
heating  the  evaporators  demands  considerable  expen- 
diture of  power  for  driving  the  compressor,  and  an 
udditional  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  exhau.st  steam  from  the  compressor  itself  has 
to  be  disposed  of.  Taking  into  account  the  high  pow- 
er-comsumption  of  compressors,  their  use  does  not  tend 
to  economize  the  process  of  evaporation  unless  a  na- 
tural source  of  power,  such  as  water,  is  available. 

A.P.-C. 

F-0  The  Development  of  the  Soda  Pulp  Industry.  M. 
L.  GRIFFIN.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  .\o,  15,  55-59. 
(April  13,  1922).  — I.G. 


F  0.  The  Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp  by  the  Chlorine 
Gas  (Cataldi)  Process.  FiNIBERTO  POMILIO.  Chi- 
mie  et  Industrie,  viii,  41-45,  (July  1922).  Polemical 
against  De  Perdiguier,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Cat- 
aldi process  (See  POMILIO,  this  journal,  xx,  375,  May 
4,  1922.)  as  comi)ared  with  the  l)e  Vains-Peterson 
pi'ocess  (See  this  journal,  xx.  635,  July  27,  1922). 
Poplar  and  hemji  stalk  puli)s,  prepared  by  the  Ca- 
tiildi  ))rocess  on  a  commercial  scale,  were  tested  at 
the  llfilian  experiment  station  and  found  equal  to  the 
best  grades  of  commercial  bleached  jiuljis  prepared  by 
other  processes.  — A.P.-C. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-8.  The  Coloring  of  Paper.  E.  ARNOULD.  Papier, 
XXV,  241-245.  289-293,  (June  and  July  1922).  A  general 
discussion,  from  a  strictly  practical  standpoint,  of  the 
coloring  of  pap^r  b.y  means  of  aniline  dyes,  with  num- 
erous ]iointers  on  how  to  obtain  best  results.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-10.  The  Production  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  iii  the 
Sizing  of  Paper.  F.  M.  BOUVIER.  Mon.  Papeterie 
Francaise,  liii,  99-100,  (Feb.  15,  1922).  Extraction  of 
of  sized  paper  with  alcohol  removes  free  rosin,  and 
subsequent  extraction  with  ether  removes  aluminum 
resinate.  About  50  to  70%  of  the  rosin  in  the  paper 
is  i)resent  in  the  free  state,  depending  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  size  milk.  An  example  is  given  to  show  how 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  size  and  of  sulphate  of 
ahiminum  required  to  give  a  paper  containing  a  given 
amount  of  free  rosin  with  water  of  given  position. 
—  A.P.-C. 

K-10.  Process  for  Sizing  Paper  or  Cardboard.  Fr. 
patent  No,  52(1.103.  ZELLKOLL  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Germany, 
Keb.  7.  Pi21.  Papier,  xxiv,  396-397,  (Sept.  1921): 
Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  Hi,  645-646,  (Oct.  15,  1921). 
Paper  can  be  sized  on  the  machine  directlj^  with  ani- 
mal size,  even  without  the  addition  of  rosin  size,  pro- 
vided the  animal  size  is  added  in  a  gelatinous  form  so 
that  it  will  melt  during  the  drying  operation.  The 
uze  may  be  hardened  by  suitable  means  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  di-ying  is  conducted  and 
the  quality  desired  of  the  finished  product. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-12.  Dryer  Felt  of  Asbestos  and  Wire.  Fr.  patent 
\"o.  516,754,  EDrARD  v.  ASTEN.  Germany,  Dec.  9, 
1920.  Papier,  xxiv,  258,  (June  1920).  The  felt  is  made 
■'o  that  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  felt,  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  paper,  is  entirelv  composed  of  asbestos. 

A.  P.  -C. 

K-12..  Dryer  felts  made  of  Asbestos  and  Other  Fibres 
for  Paper  Machines.  Fr.  patent  No.  520,075,  CARL 
WAT  FlLlZTrCHFARRTK,  Germany,  Feb.  6,  1921. 
Papier,  xxiv,  359-396,  Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  Iii, 
(i46,  (Oct.  15,  1921).  The  wMr])Jhreads  of  the  felt 
are  nutde  of  animal  or  vegetable  fibres,  and  the  filler 
is  made  entirely  or  jiartly  of  asbestos  fibres. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-12.  Suggestion  Regarding  Paper  Making  Felts. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  21,  51,  (May  25,  1922).  The 
a<lvaiit;igcs  of  standardizing  felts  to  inches  in  width 
and  fi'i't  ill  length  <ii-e  briefl.v  dwelt  upon. — I.G. 

K-12.  Development  of  the  Paper  Machine  in  Fifty 
Years.  C.  E.  KINNE.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  24, 
44-46,  (June  15,  1922).  A  discussion  of  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  done  to  and  with  felts  so  as  obtain 
nuixiinum  sei-vice  out  of  them.   — T.  G. 

K-12.  The  Drying  of  Paper.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv, 
No.  25.  46,  (June  22,  1922).  An  outline  of  standard 
ihita  to  be  tised  in  the  calculation  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  drving  process.  A  sample  calculation  data  sheet  is 
.riven."— LG. 
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K-12.  Technique    of    Water    Marks.     Kartonnagen 

Papierwaren  Ztg.,  xxv.  Xos.  'VA  and  'U  (  Auu'.  1'^  ami  20, 
1921).  The  dandy  nill,  Udl  hcinfr  adapted  I'or  all  llic 
manifold  applications  of  tliis  art.  is  suiiplcinentcd  hy 
vari<nis  inacliincs  for  stanipinjr.  cuttinfi-,  cinhossiii'ir,  and 
inoldinj:.  Of  all  water  marks,  tliose  made  on  thin 
smooth  or  coiori'd  iiajx'rs  nevd  the  {jrcatest  care  to 
render  them  clear  and  duralile.  The  up-to-date  teeli- 
ni(|ue  of  mottos,  fifrures  in  relief,  on^ravinfrs,  desif^ns. 
and  new  ]>atterns  on  cards,  wall  jiapers.  and  boxes,  is 
also  descril)e<t  in  detail,  tojrcther  with  valuable  hints 
nn  rules  foi-  avoidinjr  waste  and  loss.  —  P.H. 

K-12,  K-6.  Utilization  of  Exhaust  Steam  in  Paper 
Mills.  SAIXTorivS-l'AVKli.M-;.  Mon.  Papeterie  Fran- 
caise,  liii.  2(i,S-2(i;),  299-:i01.  (.June  1  and  L").  1922  i.  Tin- 
author  briefl.v  discusses  the  different  systems  of  drivintr 
tile  paper  macliiiie  and  dryiii<r  the  pai)er,  fi-om  the  point 
of  view  of  the  lii'.-it   lialan<-e.  —  A.l'.-C. 

K-12.  Asbestos  Dryer  Felts.  Papeterie,  xliv.  546-r)4T. 
(June  2.'),  1922 1.  Brief  discussion  of  their  merits. 
—  A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Process  for  Giving  a  High  Polish  to  Paper.  A. 
TilirKZI.  Fr.  patent  .■')2{i.()7:!.  Mon.  Papeterie  Fran- 
caise,  liii.  100^101,  (Feb.  15.  1922;.  Also  Ger.  patent 
532.213.  The  pajier  is  moistened  with  a  10  to  12%  sohi- 
tion  of  caustic  soda  or  with  a  50  to  60%  solution  of 
soda  ash  and  calendered.  —  I.G. 

K-14  Friction  Calenders.  R.  illLLER.  Papeterie, 
xliii.  586-5SS,  (July  10.  1921  i.  Brief  practical  notes 
on  the  use  and  care  of  friction  calenders. — A.  P.  -L'. 

K-18  The  Manufacture  of  Cardboard  in  France. 
AUGUSTE  BK'LET.  Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  Hi, 
430-434.  (July  15.  1921  j  ;  Papier,  xxiv,  2>s9-293,  (July 
1921).  Description  of  the  manufacture  of  cardboard, 
')f  the  various  grades  and  their  uses,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  the  present  status  of  the  cardboard  in 
France. — A.  P.  -C. 

L.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-4.  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Making  Pulp 
Articles.  :\I.  JAEGAR  assignor  to  ANCHOR  CAP  AND 
CLOSFRE  CORPORATION.  Can.  patent  221,953. 
Aug.  8.  1922.  The  pulp  is  supplied  to  a  wire  mold  by 
forcing  it  by  means  of  compressed  air.  When  the 
article  is  sufficiently  built  up,  compressed  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  inside  of  the  mold,  thus  compacting  and 
drying  the  fiber.s.  The  drying  may  be  hastened  by 
using  hot  compressed  air.  —  AP.-C. 

L-4.  Machine  for  Making  Paper  Bags.  L.  W.  WELS- 
FORD.  assioiior  to  J.  G.  GATEi^.  Can.  patent  222.048, 
Aug.  8.  1922. —  A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Resins  and  Resinous  Substances  from  Cellulose. 
ZELLSTOFFFABHIK  WALDOF  and  V.  HOTTEN- 
ROTH.  Ger.  patent  353,380,  May  16.  1922.  Cellulose 
is  treated  with  acids  such  as  sulphuric  to  convert  it 
into  products  of  a  resinous  character.  The  residues  are 
converted  into  a  decolorizing  carbon.  —  I.G. 

L-5.  Properties  of  Vulcanized  or  Hard  Fiber.  RET- 
ZOW.  Kunststoffe,  xii.  49-53.  (1922i.  Translation  by 
I.  Ginsberg  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  No.21.  52-56,  (May 
25.  1922).  Vulcanized  paper  finds  applications  especial- 
ly in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  devices,  but  also  for 
boxes,  trunks,  containers,  etc.  It  is  made  by  pressing 
togetlier  layers  of  i)aper,  with  the  interposition  of  such 
binding  agents  as  shellac,  bakelite,  and  other  artificial 
resins.  The  most  imjioi-tant  factor  is  the  |)ressure.  It 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  ])hysical.  ehemieal  and 
electrical  properties  of  the  finished  product.  The  spec- 
ific gravity  increases  i-egularly  with  increase  in  pres- 


sufe.  The  Brinnell  hardness  depends  on  both  the 
pressure  and  the  thickness  of  the  sheets,  increasing: 
with  the  pressure  and  thickness  u|)  to  a  cei'tain  nuix- 
iinum.  The  cui'ves  are  not  smooth  but  consist  of  a 
nuMiber  of  broken  lines.  Maxinutm  hardness  is  pro- 
duceil  at  a  jiressui-e  of  about  kilos  (about  2,000  lb.  per 
s<|.  \i\.).  The  breaking  I'csistance,  using  the  shock  test 
on  a  notched  sample.  de|)ends  on  the  direction  of  the 
foi-ce.  Foi-  tin>  surface  resistaiu-e.  dielectric  constant 
and  resistance  to  breakin<f  through  of  the  voltaf^e  thei-e 
is  an  optimum  jiressure.  The  resistance  to  heat  in- 
creases as  the  pressure  decreases.  The  water  absorj)- 
tion  of  the  finished  ])i-oduct  decreases  as  the  ])ressure 
arul  the  thickness  increase.  Of  tiie  chemical  properties, 
only  the  acid  resistance  was  tested,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  thicker  the  paper  the  less  the  absori)tion  of 
acid.—  I.G' 

M.  —  General  Equipment 

M  4.  The  care  of  Belt.     Mon.  Papeterie  Francaise, 

liii.  145-147.  I  .March  15.  1922./.  X'ai-ioiis  formulas  are 
.uiNcn  for  the  preparation  of  coniiionnds  for  the  |)re- 
srr\-ati(in.  jilueiiii:'  and  rleaninir  of  belts.  —  A.l'.-C. 

M-6.  Electricity  in  the  Paper  Mill.  W.  W.  CRONK- 
IllTE.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  x\o  15.  61-63,  (Ai.ril 
13.  1922  I.  Brief  outline  of  the  develoi)ment  of  the  use 
of  eleetricitv  in  the  jiapei-  mill  in  the  last  twent\-  vears. 
—  I.G. 

M-12.  Automatic  Carbon  Dioxode  Indicator  for  Flue 
Gas.  i;  v..  .MacMl'LLIN.  Mathies(,n  Alkali  Works.  J. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiv.  628-629.  (July  1922).  A  descrip- 
tion, with  diagram,  of  an  apparatus  for  the  continuous 
automatic  analysis  of  a  gas  mixture  for  one  con- 
stituents, such  as  CO^  in  flue  gas.  The  apparatus  can 
be  made  with  bottles  and  glass  tubing,  and  can  be  as- 
sembled compactly  in  a  wooden  case  8  X  20  X  20 
inches,  provided  with  a  window  through  which  the 
readings  may  be  taken.  The  instrument  is  accurate 
to  0.2%  CO.,  and  will  record  continuously  for  two  days 
or  more  without  need  of  refilling  the  scrubber  or  read- 
.iustinji'  the  zero  ]ioint.  —  A.P.-C. 

0.  —  Water  Supply  and  Equipment 

0  3.  Water  Used  in  the  Paper  Mill.  IK ).  Papierfabr. 
XX.  290-294.  (March  19,  1922).  Di.scussion  of  the  degree 
purity  of  paper  mill  water  and  the  processes  of  purifica- 
tion used.  —  I.  6. 

R.  —  General 

R-1  The  Paper  Industry  in  Roumania.  Industria 
iella  Carta;  Papeterie  xliii.  592,  (July  10.  1921).  P.rief 
sketch  of  the  present  status  of  the  Roumanian  paper 
■ndustry.— A.   P.   -C. 

R-2.  Bibliography  of  Paner  Making,  First  Quarter, 
1921.  C.  (i.  SCIIWALBE,  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i.  77-80. 
106-108,  (1921)  :  Chem.  Abs.,  xv.  3395.  (Oct.  10.  1921)! 
This  is  confined  principallv  to  the  German  literature. 
—  A.P.-C. 

R-5.  The  French  Colonial  Paper  Making  Fibers. 
RAYMOND  BOrVIER.  Papier,  xxv.  315-320.  (Julv 
1922) :  Papeterie,  xliv,  681-690.  (Aug.  10,  1922^.  An 
analysis  of  the  Freiu-h  rei|uirements  in  paper  jndps 
and  of  tlie  home  and  colonial  resources  practically 
available  to  meet  these  requirements  with  a  plea  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  French  jiapers  makers  with  the 
manufacturers  of  pulp  from  colonial  irrasses  (esparto, 
lice  straw,  and  especially  bamboo  i  to  ^rive  the  latter 
a   chance  to   deinonslrale   the   value   of  their   product 

-  A.P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  Septeinher  26.— The  johliers  report  that  a 
moderate  business  is  passing.  The  firms  who  specialize 
in  printers'  papers  state  that  while  some  printers  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  hand,  others  are  doing 
practically  nothinsr.  There  is  a  little  more  trouble  with 
the  printers"  workmen.  On  the  expiration  of  the  asree- 
ment  witji  the  :Montreal  daily  papers,  demands  for 
inereased  pay  and  shorter  hours  were  made;  it  is  uii- 
dei-stood  that  in  every  ease,  b\it  one,  an  an-aiiuemeiit 
was  made;  the  evening  paper  which  decliueil  is  now  au 
open  shop  and  so  far  has  puhlislied  with  regularity. 
Outside  tlie  i)riiitiiig  dei)artmeiit,  the  paper  trade  is  good 
in  nearly  every  department.  Prices  nre  not  merely  firm, 
there  is  a  decided  upward  teiuh^ncy,  due  to  tihe  higher 
cost  of  nuuiy  raw  materials.  It  will  not  be  surprising 
if  the  advanees  in  pulp,  boards,  waste  paper,  etc.,  are 
followed  by  rises  in  certain  lines  of  paper. 

Representatives  of  mills  making  ti-ssues  and  toilets, 
writings,  bonds,  and  ledgers  state  that  the  orders  in 
hand  are  of  a  satisfactory  character,  that  the  mills  are 
busy  and  that  shipments  of  some  descriptions  are 
behind. 

The  export  trade  is  keeping  up  very  well,  an  encour- 
aging feature  being  that  prices,  which  are  low,  are  be- 
gining  to  recover. 

At  tihe  moment,  the  question  of  the  future  price  of 
newsprint  is  the  most  interesting  topic,  as  far  as  view- 
point is  concerned.  As  American  puhlis.hers  are  the 
chief  buyere,  the  action  of  producers  in  that  country 
naturally  affects  Canadian  mills  in  a  more  or  less 
degree.  In  that  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  one 
of  the  largest  American  mills  is  offering  its  customers 
the  option  of  paper  at  $80.  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  or  at  .$75.  provided  the  customers  will  contract 
for  their  entire  requirement  for  1923,  on  an  adjustable 
basis.  Canadian  mills  are  awaiting  developments  before 
taking  action  as  to  price,  luit  if  ])resent  conditions  con- 
tinue for  few  weeks,  a  rise  in  price  for  192:^  seeiii'> 
inevitable,  althougfh  it  will  not  be  of  Mich  a  di-astii' 
character  as  foreshadowed  by  sonic  financial  writers. 
The  mills  desire  a  stable  market,  witli  such  orders  as 
will  keep  the   machines  fully  employed. 

In  our  last  is-sue  we  foi-eshadoweil  a  furtlier  advance 
in  box  boards.  This  has  now  been  put  into  force.  The 
new  prices  show  a  rise  of  from  $10.  to  $15.  per  ton. 
Thus  No.  3  pulp  chip  and  straw  is  (juoted  at  $65.  again 
of  $15.  filled  board,  uon  bending,  $80.  folding  pulp  board 
$90.  and  news  board  $80.;  colored  boards  arc  np  fiom 
$10.  to  $15.  Tihe  higher  values  are  eau.scd  by  the  ad 
vance  in  pulp,  waste  jiaper,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  possibi- 
lity that  we  shall  see  another  i-ise  in  boards  of  all  des- 
criptions, in  the  near  future.  The  board  mills  are  very 
busy,  mo.st  of  them  having  orders  which  will  kccji  them 
fully  employed  for  several  weeks. 

There  is  a  very  strong  demand  for  waste  papers,  and 
quotations  are  very  firm.  Rags  too  are  in  good  request, 
while  roofing  felts  are  still  selling  well.  Considerable 
quantities  of  felts  are  being  sjiippcd  by  Canadian  mills 
to  American  consumers. 

Tihe  pulp  market  is  in  good  shape.  Following  the  rise 
in    European    pulps,    Canadian    productions   have    con- 


siderably slrcn^lliciied.  The  demand  is  distinctly 
better;  groniidwood  was  again  advanced,  $31  being 
quoted;  snljihite  is  also  stronger,  wlhile  the  orders  for 
bleached  are  coming  in  at  such  a  rate  that  some  have 
been  declined.  Kraft  pulp  is  moving  upwards.  T.iiere 
i.s  likely  to  be  still  further  rises,  having  regard  to  tihe 
fact   that   certain    raw   materials   are   becoming   dearer. 

A  new  clausi'  in  the  P'ordney — McCumber  tariff  will 
affect  some  Canadian  mills.  Wood  pulp  ill  rolls,  for  use 
in  the  niannfactnre  of  wallboard.  is  now  taxed  5'/r 
ad  valorem;  in  the  (u-iginal  proposal,  tlii,^  was  admitted 
free. 

Its  looks  arc  if  pulpwood  will  cost  more.  Americ-an 
mills  arc  making  more  inquiries  and  dealers  asseit  that 
they  will  no  longer  sell  at  prices  which  leave  them  little 
(  V  noi  profit.  lT]i  to  t.'ie  present  tihe  buying  has  been 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  although  some  dealers 
have  bi'cn  delivering  on  old  contracts  made  at  high 
lirices. 

Toronto  Topcis 

Local  conditions  indicate  a  fairly  genei'al.  tliougli  not 
well  developed  improvement.  Si)ottiness  characterizes 
activity  in  many  lines  while  others  are  working  up  more 
steadily.  Western  demand  begins  to  show  signs  of  reali- 
zation on  crops. 

Collections  continue  unsatisfactory,  but  should  shortly 
show  improvement. 

Very  large  fruit  crops  are  being  inadccpialely  takeii 
care  of  for  lack  of  containers. 

Freight  is  moving  in  heavy  volume  in  this  part  of 
On'^ario  and  noticeable  amounts  of  soft  coal  being  hand- 
led over  the  Niagara  frontier. 

T'nemployment  conditions  are  better  than  they  have 
been  for  a  couple  of  years  back.  The  demand  f;)r  men  to 
cut  pulpwood  and  lumber  is  high  but  until  the  harves'- 
ers  return  and  go  into  the  woods  there  is  a  shorfau'e  of 

l.cp. 

Market  Notes 

(Iroinid irimd  —  Situation  is  fairly  sti'ong.  not  so  much 
due  to  present  demands  on  capacity  as  to  ex|)ectation 
that  a  shoi-tage  will  develo])  as  usual  about  'his  time  of 
year.     Prices  about  $30.00  to  $-10.00  at  consignee's  mill. 

Sxtlphite  —  News  grade  is  fairly  steady  around  $r)r). 00 
f.o.b.  shipper's  mill.  Book  grade  has  had  a  marked 
advance  and  is  now  selling  at  about  $65.00  f.o.b.  shippers. 

Bleached  is  vei'y  strong  and>is  quoted  around  $95.00 
I'.o.b.  ship|)er. 

.S'/(?/;/ia<r  — Steady  at  $70.01) 

lidok  inid   Wrifint/ —  Fair  demand,    piices  steady. 

Hiishils  -  After  a  feu  weeks  of  fair  activity  tliV  dc- 
iiuniil    has  softened   ap|)reciably. 

Paper  />o.r('.v --- Demand  improving  esp(>ciall.\-  fi-om 
west,  for  F'all  and  Christmas  trade. 

Buaids  —  Demand  is  fair.     New  pi-ice  list  in  effect. 

WrappiiKjs  —  No.  1  Kraft,  Carlots  8.15;  15.  .Manilla. 
.051/2 ;    Fibre  Manilla,  .07;   T.  Manilla,  .05  V,. 

Bags  —  Improving  demand.  Light  Manilla,  List,  less 
621/2—71/2—5%,;  Heavy  Manilla,  le.ss  60%;  Lieht 
Kraft,  less  60--7V2%);    Heavy  Kraft,  less  50—10%.  ' 

TisuHCs  and  Toilets  — No.  1  Manilla  20  x  30,  .80; 
24  X  36,  1.05.  Natural  White  20  x  30,  .90;  24  x  36, 
1.25.  No.  1  Prime  White  20  x  30,  1.10;  24  x  36,  1,55. 
White  Sulphite  20  x  30,  1.00;  24  x  36,  1.40. 
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Pupil-  Stocks  —  Aetive  deiiiaiid  and  scarcity  keep 
prices  up,  especially  in  stocks  for  board.  New  Cotton 
Cuttiuiss  are  also  aetive. 

No.  1  Hard  White  Shaviujrs.  $4.00;  No.  1  Soft  AVhile 
Sliaviufis,  $;).7r) ;  Ileavv  Books  &  Magazines,  .$2.2.') : 
Ledgers  and  Writings.  $2.50;  No.  1  Kraft,.  $2.50;  News 
papers.  $l,-tO;  No.  1  Mixed  Papers,  $1.20;  No.  1  Mis 
cellaneous.  $1.15;  No.  2  Miscellaneous,  $1.10. 

Xcw  Coiion  Cnttimjs —  ^.o.  1  "White  Sliirt  Cuttin-s. 
11  _  111/,;  Fanev  Shirt  Cuttings,  fi  —  GVi :  CaiiK.n 
Flannels  "Bleaehecl,  9  —  91/0 ;  White  Lawns.  9  —  9' .,  : 
Blue  Overall  Cuttings,  6  —  614. 

Ropes  and  Bagging  —  No.  1  Scrap  Bagging.  $20.00; 
No.  1  Manilla   i^1pe.  6—6'/,  ;  Mixed  Strings.  .$20.00. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  Sept.  2.'?  —  (Special  Corresi)()ndeiice)  — 
Reports  emanating  from  various  cdrnin-s  of  tlie  i)ai)er 
industry  continue  to  tell  of  increasing  improvement  in 
manufacturing  and  marketing  conditions.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  i)aper  trade  in  tiu^  States  is  in  a 
lively  position.  Demand  is  steadily  broadening,  and 
gives  every  promise  of  becoming  even  more  active  and 
voluminous  as  the  year  wears  on,  since  the  next  sevei-al 
months  invariably  constitute  one  of  tlie  busiest  perioils 
in  the  year  for  the  paper  industry.  Manufacturers  re- 
port that  they  are  securing  large  suplies  of  coal  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  increase  their  jiroduction,  which  is 
certainly  at  the  present  time.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  when  mills  have  been  badly  handicapped  by  lack 
of  sufficient  coal  a  large  accumulation  of  orders  has 
I>iled  up,  and  the  average  paper  manufacturer  is  behind 
in  deliveries,  so  that  more  production  is  necessary  to 
stabilize  the  mai-ket  and  to  afford  manufacturers  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  improving  situii 
tion. 

Pi'ices  are  still  in  a  rather  irregular  position.  Man.v 
mills  are  refusing  to  quote  on  their  product,  preferring 
to  fill  existing  commitments  before  binding  themselves 
furtlier,  and  it  is  thereof  no  easy  matter  to  determine 
what  market  levels  on  some  kinds  of  paper  actually  are. 
This  situation  applies  especially  to  box  board  and  book 
paper,  ilills  producing  these  commodities  are  prob- 
ably further  behind  in  deliveries  tlian  ai'e  other  paper 
manufactui-eres.  and  buyers  are  experiencing  much  dif- 
ficulty in  placing  orders  calling  for  prompt  shipments 
of  either  board  or  book  paper.  It  is  stated  on  high 
authority  that  board  mills  are  sold  up  for  some  weeks  to 
eome ;  this  is  substantiated  by  the  reports  from  local 
jobbers  and  mill  agents  who  say  that  they  have  booked 
by  far  a  heavier  business  in  boards  during  the  last  few 
weeks  than  ever  before  in  their  recollection. 

Board  prices  are  firm,  as  would  be  expected  under 
prevailing  market  circumstances.  Eastern  mills  are 
quoting  $60  a  ton  f.o.b.  New"  York  on  plain  chip,  and 
from  $62.50  to  $65  on  news  board,  and  a  good  many 
manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  accept  additional  orders 
even  at  these  high  prices,  asserting  that  they  do  not 
tleem  it  wise  business  judgment  to  commit  themselves 
further  until  they  are  able  to  materially  increase  their 
l)roduction.  It  is  understood  that  board  mills  have  been 
operating  only  at  around  60  per  cent,  of  capacity  dur- 
ing the  past  month  oi-  so,  or  since  the  coal  strike  created 
such  a  shortage  of  coal  that  mills  were  unable  to  secure 
normal  supplies,  but  this  situation  is  being  rapidly  re- 
lieved and  board  plants  are  gradually  turning  out  a 
larger  volume  of  board. 

S'ewsprint  continues  in  a  very  firm  market  position. 
Many  in  the  trade  are  speculating  on  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  another  advance  in  print  paper  prices  this 
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yoar.  A  majority  believe  tliere  will,  and  some  are  wi 
bullishly  inel'iiied"  tliat  they  look  several  more  jumps  in 
iiewsi)riiit  iniotatioiis,  tliese  expeetin;,'  that  pnees  will 
he  put  up  to  4.r)()  cents  per  pound  at  least  before  the  <'lose 
of  the  year.  When  one  stops  'o  consider  the  stronji 
position"  of  print  paper  this  does  not  seem  beyond  the 
realms  of  possibility.  Certainly  mills  are  beinp  pushed 
to  turn  out  all  the  |)a!)er  puhlisliers  are  eryinpr  for,  and 
there  is  every  iudieation  that  eousumption  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  even  heavier  than  durin-i- 
the  past  few  months.  Xewspa|iers  in  New  A'ork  are 
lirintin-r  larjier  and  lar<;'er  isst-u's,  and  eirculation  is 
•rrowin",',  as  la'est  stati.sties  clearly  show. 

Fine  papers  are  elijoyinj;-  an  inci-easiuii'  demand,  (len- 
eral  improvement  in  business  is  leading  to  a  <rreater  use 
(if  liiind  and  ledger  i)apers,  and  fine  papers  are  movin^r 
iu  a  volume  that  exceed  what  was  considered  normal 
pri(u-  to  llie  war.  Raw  material  conditions  in  the  fine 
pajier  jndnsti-y  are  none  too  favorable  and  are  eontri- 
butiufi-  to  the  firm  |)i-ice  tone  in  Hiis  cla.ss  of  papers. 
Wi-ap'liinj'-s  and  tissues  are  improvini:-  in  demand,  as  is 
usnallv  tiie  ca.se  at  tliis  time  of  the  year,  and  (piotations 
c'vince'  a  hardening  tendency.  Book  |)apers  are  firming 
undei-  an  expanding  demand  from  consuming  quarters, 
and  liook  mills  are  by  far  busier  today  than  they  have 
been  in  manv  months.  Macliine  finished  book  is  quoted 
at  around  7 "cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  coated 
book  at  from  8.2o  cents  upward.  The  import  tariff  on 
casein  is  likely  to  have  an  imjiortant  bearing  on  coated 
book  ])aper  jirices  in  the  near  future. 

(iKOrXD  WOOD— There  is  not  much  change  oeeur- 
ing  in  quotations  on  mechanical  pulp  but  prices  are 
finn  and  a  stiffening  tendency  is  clearly  apparent. 
Demand  from  various  consuming  sources  is  good  and 
aiipears  to  be  gradually  assuming  broader  proportions, 
reflecting  the  increasing  operations  of  newsprint  and 
box  board  mills  as  well  as  other  n.sers  of  ground  wood. 
Current  prices  range  around  $31'  a  t(m  f.o.b.  domestic 
])roducing  plants  and  this  figure  is  being  be^ered  in 
sonu'  cases  where  buyers  are  situated  near  to  producers 
and  a  low  freight  rate  is  involved.  Producers  take  a 
very  confident  view  of  the  outlook  and  are  not  pushing 
pulp  onto  the  marke\  evidently  feeling  that  they  will 
secure  higher  iirices  later  in  the  year. 

( 'HEMIC AL  PULP — A  firm  market  prevails  for 
chemical  wood  i)ulp  of  all  kinds  and  price  advances  have 
been  noted  in  some  cases  this  week.  The  upward  move- 
ment of  values  is  slow  and  is  therefore  viewed  as  dis- 
tinctly healthy,  and  dealers  and  imi)orters  in  numerous 
ins'ances  express  tlie  belief  that  higher  market  levels 
will  be  reached  during  the  next  several  weeks.  Kraft 
])ulp  is  esi)ecially  strong  in  price,  i-eriectiug  the  big 
demand  for  this  kind  of  pulp  fr:im  hoai-d  mills.  Scan- 
dinavian kraft  has  sold  at  •2.i>7>  cents  a  pound  ex  dock 
New  York,  and  im|)orters  are  reported  in  mo.st  cases  to 
be  a.sking  2.70  to  2. 7.')  ecu's  and  to  be  showing  little  in- 
clination to  .sell  at  lower  rates.  Sales  of  Canadian  kraft 
of  a  quality  considered  about  the  highest  ])roduced  on 
this  Continent  to  mills  in  the  Uni'cd  States  at  i)rices 
figuring  out  ai-ound  3.25  cents  at  the  pulp  mill  have 
been  recorded,  denoting  the  stiff  prices  that  consumers 
are  i)aying  for  kraft  pul|).  Hleached  sulphite  is  firm  at 
between  4  and  4.2")  cents  per  pound  on  the  dock  for  No.  1 
foi-eign,  and  from  4.2;")  cents  ujjward  at  producing  mills 
for  No.  ]  domestic  bleached,  while  foreign  No.  1  nn- 
blea<-licd  suliihite  is  reported  bi-inging  around  2.75  cents 
a  poiuid  ex  <lock  freely.  Bleached  soda  pul])  is  firiidy 
quoted  at  4  to  4.2-">  (•.■nls  a  pound  at  producing  |iointii, 
and  it  is  said   that   mills  iiiakiiii;   this  kind  of  pulp  are 


well  sold  ahead,  some  having  contracleil  for  their  output 
foi'  the  remaiiuler  of  the  year. 

K.VCS — No  decrease  in  the  demand  U<v  rool'iiig  rags 
has  lieeii  ]u>ivi\  and  this  class  of  papeniiakiiig  rag  stock- 
is  still  mo\inu-  in  pi-oi)ortionat<'ly  larger  volume  than 
any  other  although  other  grades  also  are  meeting  with 
a  splendid  demand.  Felt  paper  mills  are  paying  around 
1.4")  cents  a  pouml  f.((.b.  New  Yoi-k  for  No.  ]  roofing 
.stock,  and  an  average  of  1.85  cents  for  No.  2  ])acking, 
and  in  view  of  the  big  building  movement  all  over  the 
country  and  the  resultant  heavy  consumption  of  build- 
ing jtapers,  the  trade  looks  for  a  continuance  of  aetive 
demand  foi-  roofing  rags  for  sonn'time  to  come.  Old 
white  rags  are  in  goo(l  call,  wiMi  i|notations  ranging 
around  ().25  cents  for  No.  1  repacked,  and  4.25  cents  for 
No  .2  repacked,  and  thei-e  is  a  steady  movement  of  new 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  at  an  average  price  basis  of 
11.25  cents  a  pound  at  dealer.s"  shipping  points.  In  fact, 
new  cuttings  of  all  de.scription  are  in  good  demand  with 
lii'ic(>s  holding  ^■ery  firm  and  with  s<nne  gi-ades  graduall\- 
ti-ending    higher. 

PAPER  STOCK— Theiv  aie  some  repoi'ts  of  old  i)aper 
being  available  at  lower  prices  hut  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  true  in  New  York,  jiriccs  in  the  local  market  ruling 
firm  and  on  the  ui)trend  under  a  consistently  good  move- 
ment of  su]iplies  toward  mills.  Folded  newspapers  have 
been  a  strong  and  active  item  this  week,  and  sales  to 
board  mills  netting  dealers  1.20  cents  a  pound  and  higher 
have  been  noted.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  .selling  at  1.05  to 
1.10  cents  f.o.b.  this  city,  heavy  No.  1  magazines  at  2.60 
cen's,  mixed  books  at  2,20  cents,  old  No.  1  kraft  at  2.40 
cents,  white  news  cuttings  at  2,10  cents,  and  ledger 
stock  at  2,75  cents.  Shavings  are  (|Uotably  steady  at 
around  4.40  eentf5  a  i)ound  for  No.  1  hard  white,  and  4 
cents  for  No.  1  soft  white. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— The  market  piiee  of 
old  manilla  rope  holds  firm  at  6  cents  to  a  ipiarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound  higher  f.o.b.  New  York  on  No.  1  domestic 
rope,  and  dealers  are  i)i-edicting  an  advance  in  values. 
Old  flagging  is  in  somewhat  better  demand  though  (pio- 
tations  rule  unchanged  a'  about  1.25  cents  New  York  on 
No.  1  scrap  bagging  and  1.10  cents  on  roofing  bagging. 


PULP  PRICES  ADVANCE 

There  has  been  a  marked  strengthening  of  the  whole 
jml])  manufactui-ing  situation  in  Canada  within  the  |)ast 
few  days  and  since  the  above  reiior\s  were  received,  the 
/'((//;  iiikI  I'lipir  Miiii(t:iiii  is  informed  that  the  Riordon 
Co.  adxaiiceil  the  price  of  (iu1]int  nominallv  $10  ])er  ton 
The  lii-h  grad.'  Iih'aelie.l  siiliiliite  ,  las  advanced  to  $100 
to  $105  pel-  ton  r.d.li.  shipping  point.  This  jireviousH 
h(  'd  at  $!»()  per  ton. 

Ano'lier  grade  of  pulp  made  by  the  same  ,Mimpany 
has  been  advanced  from  $SI)  to  $90  ])er  ton.  The  easy 
Meaching  and  unbleached  prices  have  been  a  hit  out  of 
line  for  some  time  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will  also 
advance  in  symjiathy  with  the  higher  grades. 

It  was  .stated  also  t.'iat  Brown  Company  said  to  be 
the  largest  pul])  manufacturers  on  this  continent,  with 
mills  in  both  Canada  and  the  Fnited  States,  ha\'c  ad- 
vanced their  jirices  $10  |)er  Un\. 

T'c  wliele  situation  lias  materially  improved  within 
the  past  few  days,  stated  an  authority  on  the  pulp  situa- 
tion, and  the  C;niadiaii  milk  will  all  stand  *o  lieuefit. 
Scaiidiiia\iaii  prudiieers  ;iic  nnw    finding  a  better  iiiarkei 

ill    lsillcipe;i| inll'ies    I'l  i  r   llleir   slll'|illis   lilllplll    with    the 

resnil   lliat   llieoMlpilt   wliieli   w  as  eoiiiiuM  In  .\nierii-,i  jnd 
Iwnill'J   an   adxersi'   inl'lnellee  dil    prii'es   has   been    di\eile(i. 
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Willi    i\\r    W'iKMlsincn 

FINE  LETTER  FROM  PRINCE  TO  HIS  RANGERS 
Circular  To  New  Brunswick  Wardens  Re  Barnjum  Cash 
Prize  of  $250.00 
Miuiy  ol'  you  have  .sent  in  Barnjinii  Pri/c  .Monthly 
Reports,  but  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  haven't  tluTe 
is  yet  plenty  of  time  to  write  a  story  of  your  exper- 
iences of  May,  ,]uiu>  and  -Inly  in  one  icporl.  Your 
work  and  efforts  will  he  appreciated.  Mr.  IWirnjuni 
recently  told  nie  he  was  pleased  with  your  efforts  and 
Avith  the  enthusiani  you  have  shown  towards  his  offer, 
and  if  the  interest  developed  warrants  it  he  will  ^ive  a 
much  larmier  and  perlia|)s  a  second  and  third  prize 
next  year.  1  have  assured  ^Mr.  Barnjum  that  you  will 
appreciate  his  offer.  So  do  your  part  and  one  of  you 
will  surely  win  the  $250.00.  Mr.  Barnjum  is  devotiu"- 
a  laro:e  part  of  his  time  to  arousing-  interest  in  develop- 
ing better  fire  protection  and  conservino-  Canadian 
Forests. 

He  wants  the  ideas  and  results  of  the  men  on  the 
fire  line — the  men  who  actually  do  the  work  and  the 
men  who  get  results. 

While  the  winner  will  largely  he  judgeil  by  his 
work,  the  difficulties  he  overcomes,  the  sympathy  he 
arouses  amongst  the  people  in  his  district,  the  sucess 
he  has  in  making  careless  people  careful  with  fii-e  will 
count  much — a  written  sununary  or  report  slumld  he 
made. 

A  few^  suggestions  to  help  you !     Your  report  might 
contain  an  outline  of  a  fire  handled  by  you,  showing 
amongst  other  things  the  number  of  hours  after  the 
time  the  fire  was  reported   or  discovered  before  you 
were  on  the  job   with  men,   how  you  organized  your 
men — foremen,  timekee|>ers,  cooks  etc,  the  equipment 
.vou    took;    trails,    bridges,    portages,    telejihone    lines, 
canoes,   lookout   sites,   cabins,   tool   caches,   inspected, 
built,  improved,  painted  or  recommended  for  construc- 
tion.    Lookouts  will  eventually  be  built  all  ovei-  New 
Brunswick,    and    best   location   is   important.      If   you 
have  a  lookout  in  your  territory,  say  whether  it  is  any 
good;  if  .so  give  actual  ease.     Do  j-ou  think  the  obser- 
ver prevents  fire  by  the  settlers  knowing  he  is  watch- 
ing them/     Plas  it   made  any  difference   in  your  dis- 
trict?    Do   you    recommend    them?      The    use    of   fire 
pump  might  be  told  of  by  those  who  have  used  them, 
slash   burning  torches   by   those   who   have   them,  fire 
signs  that  suit  your  district  best,  discussion  with  coun- 
cillors, lumbermen  or  others  which  you  have  had  and 
which    afterwards    prevented    a    fire    or    secured    the 
listener's   assistance    or   co-operation;    the    luimber    of 
fire  hazards  of  slash  within  300  feet  of  the  railroad 
or   along   a    highway   that   you   have    eliminated;   fire 
permits,    how    many   you    issued    this   .vear    and    what 
luck  or  damage :    in   how   many   cases   you   sujiervised 
the    burning;    how    many    did   you    refuse    and    why? 
Have  you  taken  the  luime  of  fishermen  and  campers 
whom  you  met  in  your  district,  or  how  have  you  en- 
couraged   them    tn    put    out    their    campfires?      Have 
you  put  out  any  unextinguished  campfires  this  year? 
If  so  how  many?     How  can  these  be  prevented  in  the 
future?     Your  ideas  and  suggestions  are  of  vital  im- 
portance.    Tell   of  some   of  the   actual   incidents  that 
occin-ed  in  your  duties  as  fire  warden  and   how  you 
overcame  them.     Suggestions  for  changes  and  impi-ov- 
menfs  for  fire  laws  are  also  gootl  material.     Have  you 
inspected  all  open  burners  and  sawmills  that  are  near 
forest  land  in  your  district  .'     If  so,   how  many  have 
r  cleared  u])  hazards  around 
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ilhis  applies  to  mills  within  one-quarter  mile  of  forest 
laud).'  Have  you  had  any  fires  in  your  district  from 
ilrivcs  or  dam  builders?  If  so,  how  would  you  prevent 
them  in  the  futuri'? 

I  will  do  all  1  can  to  help  any  Kangcr  win  the  I'.arn- 
juui  Prize. 

U.  H.  PRINCE, 

Pi-ovincial  Forester. 


LUMBER  SEASON  BEGUN  IN  N.  B. 

The  I'rasir  C'()in|)aiiics,  Limited,  one  of  eastirii  Can- 
ada's largest  lumbering  <'oncerns,  have  commenced  cutting 
operations  in  the  woods  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  keep 
.ill  their  mills  in  oper.-ition  next  season. 

Tluir  cut  for  the  \'ictoria  mills  in  this  city  will  prob- 
ably not  he  11))  to  the  full  aiiioiint  of  a  season's  o))crations, 
hut  they  will  buy  enough  additional  logs  to  keep  the  plant 
going  through  the  season,  which  means  about  1 2.000,000 
feet   will   he   needed  altogether. 

For  their  mills  on  the  Mirainiehi  in  ])ul])woo(l  .-iiid  long 
lumber,  they  will  probably  eut  about  2.").000.00()  feet.  To 
kee))  their  jilants  there  in  full  ojieration  between  forty 
.ind  forty-five  million  feet  would  he  necessary,  but  they 
count  upon  buying  considerable  quantities  of  ])ulpwood, 
thousands  of  cords  of  which  has  been  piled  in  the  province 
now  for  a  year  or  more.  Their  cut  on  the  Tobiqiie  this 
winter  will  probably  be  about   18.000,000  feet. 

Donald  Fraser  says  that  unless  there  is  some  immediate 
improvement  in  the  slii])ping  situation,  lumbering  opera- 
tion.s  in  New  Brunswick  will  be  considerably  hampered. 
He  said  the  car  shortage  was  growing  more  acute,  and  was 
making  it  difficult,  and  in  some  eases  impossible,  to  .ship 
the  ))rodiu-t  of  the  mills. 


FALL  MEETING  OF  T.A.P.P.I 

TIME:   October  9  and  10.  liU'ii. 

PLACE:   Hotel  Wolverine.   Detroit,  Mich. 

Program 
Monday,  Octoher  9. 

9:30  A.M.  Business  Session  -  George  E.   Williamson. 
Chairman. 

Amendments  to  tlie  Constitution. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
\'ocational    P]ducatiou  -   R.   S.   Hatch. 
2:00  P.M.  ^Va.ste  in  the  Industry  -  R.  B.  Wolf.  Chair- 
man.   George  D.  Bearce,  Vice  Chairman. 
Procedure  : 

Fiber  Loss  Through  Mill  Effluent. 
Barking  Drum  Refuse : 

Report  of  bark  i)ressing  tests. 
Evaporative  efficienev  of  bark. 
7:00  P.M.   Dinner. 
Tuesihuj.  Octoher  10. 

9:30  A.M.  Sectional  Meeting  on  Paper  Testing  -  F.  A. 
Curtis,  Chairman. 

Sectional  Meeting  on  Drying  Paper  -  F.  C. 
Clark,  Chairman. 
Tuesday  afternoon  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  plant  visits. 


put  spark  arresters 


NEW  NEWS  PRINT  PLANT 

The  Premier  Fajnr  an<l  Power  Company  is  ))re))aring 
to  install  a  standard  newsprint  machine  in  its  plant  at 
Hartville.  N.S.  The  machine  will  have  a  c.ipacity  of 
l.'j,000  tons  a  year.  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
power,  the  eonijiany  is  making  an  additional  development 
of  0,000  horsepower  on  the  river. 
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VALVES  -  FITTINGS  -  SPECIALS. 


A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 

for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  tjiroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessarj',  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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TOO    M.iyy    COXJKXTIOXS? 

l)i)  \vr  li.iM'  tdo  main  coiim  ntions  r  Nearly  iM-ry  month 
ill  tlu'  viar  provides  an  opportunity  for  tliose  interfsted 
in  some  liraiuli  or  pliase  of  the  )nilp  and  jiaper  industry,  to 
meet  for  tiic  readinii  of  papers,  discussion  of  re))orts.  and 
eatinj;  a  banquet.      Is  it  worth   wliile? 

Last  niontli  tliere  was  a  meeting  of  the  Toehnieal  .As- 
sociation in  New  York,  incidental  to  tlie  Exposition  of 
Clieinical  Industries.  At  that  time,  manufacturers  of 
machinery  and  e<]ui])ment  had  an  opportunity  to  explain 
their  ))roducts.  Pajicr  makers  were  thus  made  ae<iuainted 
with  some  new  developments  along  these  lines. 

Next  week  there  is  the  regular  Fall  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Association  at  Detroit.  The  program  is  largely  de- 
voted to  tile  consideration  of  the  work  of  several  commit- 
tees that  liave  been  working  on  problems  of  great  im- 
portance to  tile  industry.  One  of  these  is  the  disposal  of 
wastes,  or  rather  the  prevention  of  wastes.  Another  is 
the  drying  of  paper,  a  subject  that  was  introduced  at  the 
annual  meeting  last  April.  So  many  points  requiring  fur- 
ther study  were  brought  up  in  the  open  discussion  of  the 
matter,  that  the  committee  had  a  lot  of  helpful  material  to 
proceed  with  and  knew  where  to  go  for  information  and 
help.  The  importance  of  the  committee's  contribution  to 
the  good  of  tlic  industry  was  strongly  brought  out  by  the 
enthusiastic  discussion,  which  in  fact,  had  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  adjournment,  and  is  now  to  be  resumed. 

Work  of  tlie  kind  that  is  being  done  by  the  technical 
men  in  the  industry  does  not  get  properly  across,  merely 
by  reading  the  report  of  the  proceedings.  It  should  be 
discussed  by  the  men  interested  where  questions  can  be 
asked  and  answered,  and  minor  as  well  as  major  points 
of  doubt  cleared  up.  The  same  is  true  of  other  organiza- 
tions within  the  industry.  Each  is  contributing  something 
definite  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  convention  is  as 
important  to  the  inspiration  of  enthusia.sm  for  the  industrv 
as  the  church  is  as  a  means  of  encouragement  to  the  reli- 
gious instinct  of  the  individual. 

So  we  change  our  question,  "Is  it  not  worth  while?" 
Think   it  over.   We  sav.  "It  is." 


TfELL  DOXE.  XOVA  SCOTIA! 

M  last,  a  Canadian  jirovince  has  proved  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fundamental  value  of  the  forest  to  agricultural 
as  well  as  to  other  industries.  Trees  have  an  imiiortant 
friflirence   in   moderating  climatic   conditions,   in    regulating 


stream  flow,  .ind  in  maintaining  the  water  table  where  the 
roots  of  plants  can  reach  the  moisture  required.  The  need 
of  conserving  the  forests  for  the  insurance  of  tlu-  wood 
using  industries  is  well  known.  The  farmer  also  needs 
wood  for  his  houses  and  barns  and  for  the  churches,  school- 
houses  and  stores  that  minister  to  him.  Left  to  himself,  a 
settler  will  often  clear  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate, 
and  more  than  one  has  taken  up  land  merely  to  skin  it  of 
timber,  leaving  the  slash  to  be  a  fire  hazard  and  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  bugs. 

Nova  .Scotia  realizes  that  |)roper  cultivation  of  her  clear- 
id  land  will  be  more  than  her  ])opulation  can  attend  to. 
Then  why  clear  more?  The  question  is  answered  by  the 
ruling  that  a  halt  has  been  called  in  the  indiscriminate 
clearing  of  forest  land  in  the  Peninsul.ar  Province.  Crowi: 
lands  are  withdrawn  from  sale  or  le.ise.  The  slogan  for 
other  provinces  as  well  should  now  be.  "No  more  forested 
land  for  settlement  purposes."  There  is  plenty  of  cleared 
land  now  going  to  waste  in  Canada. 

Another  instance  of  this  growing  a|)])reciation  of  the 
value  of  trees  is  the  case  of  a  pul]i  and  (laper  Company  in 
Quebec,  that  is  actually  encouraging  the  growth  of  trees 
on  what  would  be  good  farm  land  in  order  to  insure  a  con- 
tinual sujjply  of  wood  to  their  mill  and  so  ))rovide  euiplov- 
ment  in  the  future  for  the  people  in  the  town  that  h.is 
grown   u])  with  the  mill. 


THE  XEW  V.  S.  TARIFF 
By  the  Associate  Editor 

In  an  interview,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Hon.  .1.  .\.  Kobb. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  while  the  Fordney  tariff  would  disturb  Canadian 
export  trade,  it  would  hurt  the  consumer  in  the  United 
States  as  much  as  or  more  than,  the  producer  in  this  coun- 
try. He  added  that  Canada  would  have  to  seek  another 
outlet  for  her  goods.  We  are  glad  that  he  went  on  to  de- 
li recate  retaliatory  tariff  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dom- 
inion. F'or  we  believe  that  such  action  usually  means 
little  more  than  a  cutting  off  of  one's  nose  to  spite  one's 
face,  as  the  saying  goes. 

It  is.  in  the  highest  degree,  probable  that  the  new  Am- 
erican tariff  now  coming  into  force  will,  as  Mr.  Robb  an- 
ticipates, disturb  this  country's  export  trade,  and  that  it 
will  necessitate  our  looking  for  other  markets  for  our 
goods,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  certain  classes  of  our  goods. 
But  it  will  most  likely  be  some  considerable  time  before 
the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  Canadian  exjiorts  will  be  in- 
dicated with  any  definiteness.  .And  it  would  lie  unwise  to 
atti-mjif.   in   def.uilt   of   .letiial   experience   of   its   o|)eration. 
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to  make  any  dogmatic;  forecast  of  its  effects.  For  these 
things  do  not  always  turn  out  exactly  in  accordance  with 
expectations  that  seem  logical  enough.  For  example,  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  during  the  three  months  ending  last 
August,  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States,  affected 
by  the  latter  country's  emergency  tariff,  totalled  $11,- 
083,680  which  represented  an  increase  of  $3,948,4-85 
over  the  total  for  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1921. 
So  that  an  improvement  in  Canadian  exports  affected  by 
the  emergency  tariff  bill  has  been  manifestly  under  way. 
At  the  same  time,  while  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  the  three  months  ended  last  August  showed  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  exports  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  last  year,  they  were  more  than  $11,000,000 
.short  of  the  total  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
before  when  the  emergency  tariff,  with  its  high  rates,  was 
not  in  operation.  And,  furtlicr,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  new  tariff  is  a  comjilex  revision  of  the  tariff  of 
1913,  and  is  much  wider  in  its  range  and  scoiic,  and  covers 
a  greater  number  of  commodities,  than  the  emergency 
tariff.  Hence  it  would  be  unsafe  to  deduce,  from  our  ex- 
perience under  the  emergency  tariff,  the  conclusion  that, 
under  the  new,  which,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  one  of  far 
greater  scope  and  range,  our  experience  is  likely  to  be 
along  similar  lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ourselves  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  not. 

Hence  the  advisability  of  seeking  other  markets  in  sub- 
sitution  for,  or  as  supplemental  to,  the  large  market  to 
the  south  of  us,  is  clear.  Nor  is  there  likely  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  finding  them.  Quite  obviously.  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  example,  will,  for  the  future,  increasingly  prefer 
to  obtain  such  wheat  as  she  needs  from  Canada  which  ad- 
mits her  manufactures  rather  than  from  the  United  States 
which  refuses  them.  And  as  with  wheat,  so  with  other 
commodities.  Further,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  will,  during  his  visit  to 
that  continent  take  the  opportunity  of  negotiating  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  from  which  substantial  bene- 
fit to  Canadian  trade  with  that  country  may  be  looked  for 
with  confidence.  In  a  very  little  while,  n  Canadian  min- 
ister is  to  leave  for  Australia'  to  arrange  a  reciprocal 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Government  of  that  country. 
The  removal  of  the  Briti.sh  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle 
will  restore  to  Canadian  farmers  a  highly  profitable 
market  from  which  they  have  been  excluded  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Canada,  in  .short,  has  found  her  own  com- 
mercial feet.  She  is  not  tied,  in  any  sense,  to  the  com- 
mercial apron-strings  of  the  United  States.  She  is  de- 
pendent on  no  one  nation  for  a  market  for  her  goods. 

Mr.  Robb,  as  we  have  mentioned,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  new  tariff,  while  disturbing  Canadian  export 
trade,  will  hurt  the  American  consumer  as  much  as,  if 
not  more  than,  the  Canadian  producer.  With  this  view 
we  entirely  concur.  It  is  true  that  the  trade  position  of 
the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  almost  a  unique 
one  hv  reason  of  the  fact  that,  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try, it  is  self-contained  and  self-supporting — that  it  is 
rnore   capable    of   Jiving   with    its    own    ring-fence,   so   to 


speak.  Its  commercial  position  is  as  different  from  Great 
Britain's,  for  example,  as  night  is  different  from  day. 
Great  Britain  lives  by  foreign  trade,  and  without  that 
foreign  trade  it  would  have  no  commercial  importance  or, 
indeed,  existence  worth  speaking  of.  But  foreign  trade 
is  of  no  such  paramount  importance  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  That  country,  in  fact,  can  restrict  its 
foreign  trade  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and  still  flourish  by 
means  of  the  development  of  its  own  wonderful  resources. 
Yet,  granted  all  this,  trade  restrictions,  so  unnatural  and 
marked  by  such  monumental  artificiality,  as  those  for 
which  the  new  tariff  is  responsible,  must  strike  a  blow — 
and,  in  all  probability,  a  heavy  blow — at  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  citizens  of  any  country  that  adopts  them. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  our  own  firm  conviction  and  it  is 
one  which  we  conceive  to  have  the  confirmation  of  the 
economic  experience  of  the  world.  If  foreign  competition 
is  utterly  eliminated  in  the  home  market — and  it  looks  to 
us,  si)eaking  generally,  as  though  the  new  tariff  will  have 
an  effect  approximating  to  this — then  the  domestic  con- 
sumer is  bound  to  suffer  by  reason  of  the  higher  prices 
he  must  pay. 

The  United  States  is,  in  effect,  closing  its  markets  for 
numerous  classes  of  commodities  in  tlie  case  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  other  European  countries.  It  is  doing  so,  presum- 
ably, with  the  object  of  affording  relief  to  its  own  very 
formidable  unemployment  situation.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  act  thus  without  interposing  a  practically  insuper- 
able barrier  to  mutual  trade  between  itself  and  other 
nations.  In  jiarticular,  the  new  tariff  will  constitute  an 
obstacle — and  one  which  may  well  prove  insurmountable 
— to  the  repayment  of  European  debts  due  to  the  United 
States.  The  claim,  arising  from  the  joint  enterprise  of 
the  late  war,  on  the  Allied  peoples  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  insisting,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  fact  that  is  patent  to  every  unprejudiced 
observer  and  one  might  almost  say  to  every  thinking  man. 
Yet,  while  insisting  on  this  claim,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  new  tariff,  is  making  it  out  of  the 
nuestion  that  it  shall  be  paid  in  goods.  This  attitude  is 
bound  to  add  very  greatlv  to  the  immensely  difficult  task 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Further 
than  this,  in  our  considered  judgment,  the  new  tariff  can- 
not fail  to  accentuate  gravely  the  embarrassment  of  the 
United  States'  own  situation  caused  by  that  country's 
overwhelming  creditor  position  in  its  relation  to  the  other 
chief  countries  of  the  world.  In  short,  we  regard  this 
tiiriff  as  almost  certain  to  defeat  its  own  object,  which  we 
take  to  i)c  the  stimulation  of  American  industry,  as  cal- 
culated to  retard  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Allied  nations  and  as  certainly 
tendina;  to  postpone  the  due  rehabilitation  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  countries  of  Europe. 


Newsnapcr  ]ip;idlino  .■^ays  "^  VIOLENT  DEATHS 
DURING  WEEK  END;  THREE  WERE  HURT:  We'll 
say  they  were ! 
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(From  the  "Ottawa  Citizen".  Juiir   10,  H)22) 


"From  small  acorns  {jreat  oaks  grow."  This  is  an  il- 
lustrativf  story  of  the  genius  of  a  man.  tlic  late  F'/Zra 
Butler  l'"(l(ly.  thi  founder  of  the  mammoth  industry  at  tiie 
Chaudiere  whieh  hears  liis  n.nne ;  a  man  wliose  courage 
and  iiidomitahle  spirit  surmounted  almost  impassahle  oh- 
stachs;  who  overcame  financial  difficulties  that  would 
have  ruined  one  less  resolute  and  resourceful,  and  whose 
name  will  go  down  from  generation  to  generation  through- 
out the  Dominion  as  one  of  tiie  great  industrial  huilders 
of  Canada. 

.Seventy  one  ye.irs  ago.  when  Mr.  Fiddy  came  to  Hull. 
tiieii  litth-  more  than  a  haekwoods  settlement,  from  V'er- 
Miont.  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  was  as 
poor  as  tlie  jiroverhial  churcii  mouse.  But  he  was  hlessed 
with  splendid  business  ability,  and  when  he  rented  a  small 
shack  on  the  Hull  bank  of  the  Ottawa  river,  just  below 
tiie  mighty  Chaudiere  I'alls.  in  tiie  spring  of  IS.")!,  just  a 
year  before  tlie  arrival  of  Jolin  R.  Bootii  on  tiie  Ott.iwa 
side  of  tile  river,  lie  realized  witli  unerring  foresiglit  tlie 
wonderful  opportunities  at  his  hand. 

That  small  shack  in  which  he  started  out  to  make  mat- 
ches— the  old  "telegraph"  sulphur  variety — at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  less  cases  a  day,  was  the  foundation  stone  of  tiie 
vast  organization  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  of  Hull, 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  matches,  paper,  paper  bags, 
indurated  fiber  ware,  wood  pul)i  and  sulpliite  products  in 
tlie  Britisli  Empire  today. 


FOUNDER 

Mr.    E.    B.    Eddy 

Today  the  Eddy  brand  is  known  not  only  wherever  the 
Union  Jack  flies,  iiut  tlirougiiout  tlie  civilized  world,  whe- 
ther on  reels  of  paiier  devoured  by  eager  jirinting  presses, 
or  on  match  boxes  found  in  iiomes,  clubs,  hotels,  cottages 
or  palaces,  wherever  men  smoke  tobacco  or  housewives 
light  the  hospitable  kitchen  fire,  and  the  story  of  growth 
of  the  company  is  one  of  the  romances  of  industrial  de- 
velopment in  America. 

The  Founder 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Bristol,  Vermont,  in  1827,  Ezra 
Butler   Eddy,  the   founder   of   the   E.    B.   Eddy   Company. 


began  his  business  and  industrial  career  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  lie  left  his  liome  town 
for  New  York,  wliere  he  became  apprenticed  to  the  retail 
trade  and  witiiin  a  short  time  rose  to  a  responsible  finan- 
cial position,  owing  to  the  business  acumen  lie  displayed. 
After  iiis  New  York  training  he  returned  to  Vermont, 
wliere,  witli  the  money  he  had  earned  and  saved,  he  went 
into  business  for  himself,  buying  and  selling  dairy  pro- 
duets,  of  whicii  he  made  a  success.  But  lie  had  visions  of 
a  greater  future,  .md  in  1851  turned  iiis  steps  towards 
Canada,  arriving  at  Hull  with  very  little  money  but  fired 
with  ambition. 

He  achieved  success  from  the  start,  owing  to  tile  know- 
ledge lie  had  gained  of  the  retail  business  during  iiis  early 
training,  and  step  by  step  he  pushed  onward,  availing  him- 
self of  everj'  opportunity  until  liis  dreams  of  industrial 
])re-eminence  liad  become  a  reality.  Every  Eddv  product 
today  bears  tiie  liall-mark  of  his  originating  genius  for  he 
inspired  tiiosc  who  followed  him  after  liis  death,  whieli  oc- 
curred on  February  10th,  1906,  so  that  today  tlie  great  in- 
dustrial establishment  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  on 
the  American  continent. 

George  Millen 

Mr.  George  Millen,  aged  8-t  years  on  October  23rd  last, 
l)ut  "just  as  young  as  I  used  to  be,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
is  today  the  guiding  genius  of  the  great  E.  B.  Eddy  in- 
dustry at  tile  Chaudiere,  of  whieh  he  assumed  the  pre- 
sidency following  the  death  of  the  late  W.  H.  Rowley.   He 


THE     PRESIDENT 
Although   Mr.   Geo.   Millen    has  seen  84  years  go  by,   he   is  still   a 
youth.      He  says  so   himself  and  the  artist  corroborates   it. 

came  to  Hull  from  Glens  Falls.  N.Y..  his  native  town. 
fifty-six  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Eddy,  who  at 
tliat  time  had  nothing  but  a  small  match  factory  and  pail 
shop,  and  was  his  chief  adviser  and  executive  up  until  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1906.  Despite  his  years.  Mr.  Millen, 
who  is  a  veteran  of  the  American  Civil  War,  in  which  he" 
was  wounded,  is  as  active  and  vigorous  as  many  a  man 
years  his  junior,  and  since  his  first  connection  with  the 
business  has  never  been  away  from  it  for  more  than  two 
weeks  at  any  one  time.  For  many  years  he  was  joint 
manager  of  the  plant,  and  largely  "to  "his  executive  ability 
and  inventive  genius  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  world- 
famous  concern  is  due. 


ftSO 
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To  the  writer  wlio  called  upon  liim  in  his  office  at  Hull 
the  other  day,,  Mr.  Millen,  in  reminiscent  mood,  recalled 
the  early  days  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  15.  Eddy,  the  business  as 
it  used  to  be  in  those  days,  and  the  wonderful  strides  it 
made  as  the  years  went  by  and  it  broadened  out  until  to- 
day it  is  one  of  the  foremost  industries  of  its  kind. 

The  Early  Days 

"Mr.  Eddy  came  to  Hull  in  1851,  when  he  rented  a  small 
shack  belonging-  to  the  Wright  family,"  said  Mr.  Millen. 
"and  started  in  to  manufacture  matches.  His  output  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  or  so  only  amounted  to  about  ten 
cases  a  day  and  he  used  to  peddle  them  for  sale  himself. 
In  18j7  he  increased  his  business  by  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  pails  and  clothes  pegs,  for  which  he  had  a  good 
sale.  He  used  to  dry  the  clothes  pegs  on  "Table  Rick," 
where  'A'  mill  now  stands.  He  gradually  increased  his 
output  of  matches  until  he  was  selling  thirty  eases  a  day. 
His  matches  he  would  ship  via  the  Rideau  canal  to  King- 
ston. Belleville  and  Toronto  and  then  set  out,  driving  his 
horse  and  rig  as  far  as  Hamilton,  selling  cases  en  route 
and  replenishing  his  store  from  the  shipments  at  the  dif- 
ferent places  to  which  they  had  been  sent.  These  mat- 
ches were  of  the  old  sulphur  'eight  day'  or  'telegraph' 
variety. 

"When  I  came  to  Hull  in  1866  I  took  charge  of  a  small 
mill  he  had  rented  from  the  Wright  family,  and  was  re- 
tained at  $3  per  day,  paid  in  gold,  as  greenbacks  in  those 
days  were  only  worth  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  match 
business  was  then  'flourishing'.  We  were  making  thirty 
cases  a  day  and  turning  out  quite  a  large  amount  of 
wooden  ware,  principally  clothes  pegs  and  washboards. 
We  had  machines  which  cut  the  match  splints  and  we  used 
to  put  them  in  wooden  racks,  which  were  drawn  in  rigs 
to  Wellington  street,  where  their  heads  were  dipped  and 
they  were  packed  by  girls.     We  did  not  have  the  expensive 


.•iiul  intricate  machinery  (r.r  making  tlum  in  tliose  days 
that  we  have  now.  The  composition  for  the  heads  of  tlu' 
ni.itchcs  had  to  be  put  into  jugs  or  jjails,  which  were 
closed  and  held  by  a  man  between  his  legs  while  he  sat  on 
a  s))ring  board  and  jumped  up  and  down  so  as  to  mix  it 
-for  it  was  mighty  dangerous  to  iiandle  with  the  hands. 

Bought  Saw  Mill 

"In  the  fall  of  the  year  '66  Mr.  Eddy  liad  progressed 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  purchased  some  property  from 
tlu'  Wright  family,  on  which  he  erected  in  the  following 
spring  what  was  then  one  of  the  largest  saw  mills  in  the 
countrv.  He  also  bought  some  timber  limits  in  order  to 
obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  lumber,  with  money  he  bor- 
rowed in  Ottawa  from  friends.  In  1870  he  bought  from 
the  Wright  family  the  island  upon  which  our  present 
matcli  factory  stands,  upon  which  there  was  a  small  build- 
ing, which  he  greatly  enlarged,  and  by  1880  we  were  man- 
ufacturing 12.5  cases  of  matches  a  day  and  sawing  in  our 
mill  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  million  feet  of  lumber  a 
year. 

Branching  Out 

"As  Mr.  Eddy  made  money,  he  put  it  into  his  business, 
in  1 882  starting  a  match  factory  in  Ogdensburg,  which 
was  later  sold  to  another  company.  At  this  time  he  found 
it  was  rather  expensive  to  handle  his  timber  limits,  owing 
to  their  distance  from  the  plant  at  Hull,  and  he  got  rid  of 
most  of  them,  devoting  the  output  of  his  saw  mill  to  the 
needs  of  his  own  business  and  curtailing  outside  sale. 

"In  place  of  the  saw  mill  industry  Mr.  Eddy  decided 
to  go  in  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  and  in 
1886  he  bought  the  rights  for  the  manufacture  of  in- 
duratec'  fiber  ware.  He  then  found  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary either  to  buy  necessary  pulp  or  manufacture  it  him- 
self.     A   mill    was   later   erected,   in    which    were   installed 


This  picture  contains  a  view  of  the  Eddy  plant  in  1867.  The  roof  of  the  match  factory  may  be  seen  just  above  the  tree 
at  the  left.  The  central  structure  in  the  background  was  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Store.  This  was  the  main  business  section 
of    Hull    In   Confederation    days. 
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two  grinders  for  criisliiiif;  wood  to  pulp,  and  tlu-  i-riction 
of  the  present  sulphite  mills  followed  in  1888,  when  Mr. 
Eddy  conceived  the  idea  of  making  chemical  pulp,  and 
after  some  negotiation  succi-eded  in  buying  the  patents  of 
what  was  known  as  the  "Mitsehcrlich"  or  slow-cook  pul)), 
named  after  its  inventor.  We  tlien  manufactured  sulphite 
pulp,  which  was  mostly  shi))ped  to  ])apcr  mills  in  the 
L'nited  .States,  as  very  litth'  paper  was  being  man 
ufaetured  in  C';inada  then. 

When  Eddy  Got  Even 

"In  f-onnection  with  our  L  .  S.  trade  and  illustrating 
what  ?  name  Kddy  l)ul))  had  made  for  itself,  e\  in  in  those 
days,  I  must  tell  you  a  little  story: 

"Wp  had  shipped  two  carloads  of  the  sulphite  pulp  to 
the  Mayo  paper  mill  in  I.awrence.  Mass..  when  we  were 
surprised  to  receive  notification  from  Mayo  that  it  was 
not  according  to  order,  and  he,  therefore,  would  not  ac- 
cept it.  Mr.  Eddy,  after  consulting  with  mc,  decided  to 
go  to  the  Mayo  mills  and  find  out  what  was  wrong.  Ac- 
cordingly he  did  so  and  on  arriving  there,  finding  Mr. 
Mayp  was  not  around,  he  strolled  over  to  the  paper  mills. 
wherr  he  saw  some  of  the  Eddy  pul))  being  used.  Ac- 
costing the  superintendent,  who  was  unawere  of  his  iden 
tity,  Mr.  Eddy  asked : 

" 'VMiat  is  that  you  are  using  there?'  pointing  to  the 
pulp. 

"  'Why,  that  is  chemical  pulp  we  are  getting  from  Can- 
ada,' replied  the  superintendent. 

"  'How   do    vou    find    it."   iiueried    Mr.    F.ddv. 


■■  "Why  it  is  absolutely  the  finest  jjulp  made  today,"  was 
the  reply.     'They  can't  make  pulp  lik.'  that  in   the  United 
States.' 

"Returning  to  the  office,  Mr.  Eddy  met  .Mr.  Mayo,  to 
whom  he  expressed  his  regrets  that  the  i)uli)  was  not  satis- 
factory and  asked  him  where  lu'  could  obtain  two  cars,  as 
lie  intended  to  remove  it  back  to  Hull  at  once.  Mr.  Mayo, 
somewhat  surprised,  demurred,  but  Mr.  Eddy  was  insistent 
until  in  order  to  keep  the  pulp  'not  according  to  order' 
Mayc  agreed  to  pay  consideral)ly  more  jier  ton  than  he  had 
contracted  for.  Thus  ended  .Mayos  attempt  to  heat  down 
the  price  of  his  pulp  ! 

Manufacturers  Paper 

'In  1890  Mr.  Eddy  embarked  on  the  manufacture  of 
pai)er,  starting  out  in  a  small  way  with  tissue  paper, 
erecting  a  mill  where  'B'  mill  now  stands.  He  found  a 
ready  market  for  the  material  and  next  year  built  'A'  and 
'C  pulp  and  paper  mills.  In  the  meantime  the  indurated 
fiberware,  match  and  washboard  business  had  increased 
by  over  1.50  per  cent.,  and  we  had  to  enlarge  the  buildings 
housing  these  plants  and  put  in  more  modern  machinery 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

"I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Eddy  had  the  busi- 
ness Incorporated  into  a  company  in  188C,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  capital  with  which  to  enlarge  the  plant, 
but  it  was  a  close  corporation  —  without  watered  stock — 
which  it  has  remained  until  today.  The  first  executive  of 
the   company    was    composed    a^    t'nll.iw-.:    President,   E.    B. 


The  above  airplane  view  shows  the  extent  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company's  holdings  in  the  city  of  Hull,  embracing  more 
tlian  seventy-five  acres,  covered  with  the  continent's  most  up-to-date  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  matches,  pulp, 
paper  and  their  products.  The  Eddy  works  extend  from  the  Chaudiere  eastward,  taking  in  practically  the  whole' 
j-iyer  section   of  Hull  to  the  Alexandra  bridge. 
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Eddy;  vice-president,  S.  S.  Cushinan;  secretary-treasurer, 
W.  H.  Rowley;  directors,  myself  and  R.  R.  Dobell.  Our 
capitalization' was  $300,000.  All  the  stock  of  the  Eddy 
Company  is  held  by  seven  families,  viz.,  the  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Eddv  estate,  H.  K." Bennett,  Calvary,  J.  T.  Sheriff,  S.  S. 
Cushman,  G.  Milieu.  W.  II.  Rowley  estate  and  Gornuilly 
estate. 

Fire  of  1900 

"We  were  progressing  wonderfully,  business  was 
flourishing,  the  plant  was  expanding  and  we  were  debt 
frer  when  in  15)00  came  the  great  Hull  and  Ottawa  con- 
flagration, which  wiped  out  the  entire  plant  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sulphite  mills.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
count the  terrible  story  of  that  day,  so  disastrous  to  both 
Hull  and  Ottawa  indu.strially.  It  will  live  long  in  my 
memory.  It  is  rather  peculiar  that  just  a  year  before  the 
firr  Mr.  Eddy.  M.  Rowley  and  myself  had  discussed  the 
advisability  of  doing  our  own  insuring  of  the  property  by 
yearly  placing  on  one  side  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  cover 
losses.  We  agreed  upon  a  plan  and  as  a  result  had  $50,- 
000  saved  up  when  the  conflagration  arrived  and  wiped 
us  out.  With  this  $.50,000  all  we  had  was  another  $100,- 
OOC  from  a  lone  insurance  policy  we  carried — but  we  didn't 
owr  a  nickel. 

He  Built  at  Once 

'Mr.  Eddy  was  a  wonderful  man.  He  did  not  sit  down 
and  pine  over  his  losses,  but  with  characteristic  energy  set 
about  planning  to  rebuild,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  a  revised  version  of  the  old  plant,  consider- 
ably modernized,  was  very  soon  under  way,  and  today  you 
ser  it  as  originally  planned,  with  the  exception  that  in 
1909-1910  we  erected  the  big  pulp  mill  and  power  house 
on  the  Aylmer  road.  The  fire  cost  the  Eddy  Company 
$3,000,000,  but  you  will  realize  how  it  has  progressed 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  company  is  free  of  debt. 

'I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  Mr.  Eddy  started  to 
manufacture  matches  he  used  to  make  them  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  but  later,  believing  this  to  be  a  waste  of 
wood,  cut  their  length  to  2I4  inches,  with  which  the  buying 
public  has  found  no  fault.  Our  most  popular  match  to- 
dav  is  the  Red  Bird,  which  is  the  smallest." 

Plant  a  Model  One 

Mr.  Millen  modestly  refrains  from  saying  anything 
about  himself;  he  is  just  that  kind  of  man.  Endowed  with 
natural  virile  force,  full  of  splendid  energy,  bles.sed  with 
foresight  and  a  knowledge  of  the  business  which  he  has 
gained  by  practically  growing  up  with  it,  Mr.  Millen  is 
just  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Ever  mindful  of 
the  comfort  of  his  employees,  he  has  endeavored  to  make 
the  E.  B.  Eddy  plant  a  model  one  for  the  Dominion,  and, 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  is  evident  in 
the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who 
figure  on  the  company's  pay-roll. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  also  that  Mr.  Millen,  who  is 
an  inventor  of  some  repute,  has  devoted  considerable  of  his 
talent  towards  perfecting  some  of  the  wonderful  machinery 
t**  be  found  at  the  plant. 

Had  Narrow  Escape 
He  also  enjoys  a  distinction  of  another  type,  for  he  is 
ttie  only  person  living  today  who  ever  fell  into  the  "Devil's 
Hole,"  a  mysterious  whirlpool  situated  close  to  the  power 
bouse,  and  came  out  alive.  The  water  from  the  Ottawa 
river  pours  into  the  pool,  but  how  it  gets  out  again  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  fathom.  Mr.  Millen  went  in  when 
a  flume  burst  and  carried  him  down.  P'ortunately,  help 
was  at  hand  and  he  was  able  to  keep  on  the  surface  with 
the   aid  of  a   big  plank   until    rescued,   but   he   remembers 


to  this  day  the  relentless  suction  of  the  underwater  cur- 
rent, which  tugged  at  him  with  fearful  strength  as  he  clung 
fo  the  plank. 

The  Eddy  Plant 

The  plant  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  covers  approxim- 
ately seventy-five  acres  and  is  composed  of  two  groups  of 
buildings.  One  just  below  Chaudicre  Falls  comprises 
the  general  offices,  power  station,  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
newsprint  mill,  match  factory,  paper  bag  factory,  shipping 
warehouses  and  railway  sidings.  The  other,  situated 
about  half  a  mile  distant  on  the  river  front,  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  Alexandra  bridge,  consists  of  the  sulphite 
and  board   mills,  acid  plant  and  power  sub-station. 

The  jjlant  is  as  nearly  fireproof  as  it  can  be  made,  being 
entirely  cqui]iped  with  a  sprinkler  system.  There  is  a  fire 
department  which  has  not  only  a  pumping  engine,  but  also 
a  thoroughly  drilled  staff  of  firefighters,  whose  mettle 
has  been  tested  on  many  occasions,  and  hydrants  all 
through  the  yards. 

The  pulji  mill,  rebuilt  in  1912.  is  in  every  respect  a  model 
plant;  it  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  located  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ottawa  river,  immediately  below  the  falls  and 
power  dam,  and  is  130  x  180  feet  in  size. 

The  paper  mill  consists  of  two  large  stone  buildings, 
one  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  and  the  other 
to  miscellaneous  paper.  The  latter  building  is  100  x  200 
feet  and  three  storeys  in  height.  In  it  are  five  paper  ma- 
chines: two  Fourdrinier  100-inch  machines,  two  Harper 
86-inch  machines,  and  a  100-inch  cylinder  board  machine. 
These  turn  out,  between  them,  from  50  to  60  tons  of  paper 
daily.  In  the  newsprint  mill  there  are  two  Fourdrinier 
machines,  one  100  inches  and  the  other  117  inches  in  width. 
Thev  turn  out  between  50  and  55  tons  of  newsprint  daily. 

At  the  match  factory  35,000  feet  of  Canadian  white  pine 
is  daily  turned  into  matches  by  the  latest  and  most  ujj-to- 
date  match-making  machinery.  The  daily  output  of 
matches  is  estimated  at  120,000,000. 

The  sulphite  mill  is  equipped  with  four  Mitscherlieh  di- 
gesters, with  a  capacity  of  making  ten  tons  of  pulp  every 
twenty-four  hours,  together  with  the  process  machinery 
used  in  preparing  the  pulp.  Whereas  the  output  of  sul- 
phite pulp  in  1889  was  about  fifty  tons  a  week  and  only 
75  men  were  employed,  today  fifty  tons  daily  are  man- 
ufactured, giving  employment  to  350  men.  The  board 
mill,  situated  adjacent  to  the  sulphite  plant,  has  a  capacity 
of  about  three  tons  daily.  The  acid  plant  consists  of  four 
concrete  towers,  in  which  the  company  uses  about  1,800 
tons  of  sulphur  yearly  in  the  manufacture  of  bi-sulphite  of 
lime,  to  be  used  in  making  sulphite  pulp. 

The  daily  production  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company's 
plant  is  estimated  as  follows:  120,000,000  matches,  55  tons 
newsprint,  23  tons  board,  5  tons  tissue,  10  tons  book  and 
writing  papers,  15  tons  wrapping  paper,  8  tons  bag  and 
uianila,  1,000,000  paper  bags,  600  washboards,  1,200  pieces 
indurated  fiberware. 

Over  2,500  workers  are  employed,  and  the  yearly  pay- 
roll of  the  company  amounts  to  $2,500,000. 

Transportation 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company'  is  equipped  with  a  railway- 
siding  from  which,  via  the  Hull  Electric  Railway  freight 
service,  from  ten  to  fourteen  carloads  of  its  products  arc 
despatched  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  The  shipping 
staff  is  composed  of  forty  men  and  eight  auto  trucks  are 
used  to  convey  the  smaller  shipments  to  the  freight  depots, 
from  there  to  be  despatched  all  over  the  world. 

The  company  also  owns  two  steamers,  the  "Mudpout" 
and  "Alligator",  which  are  used  in  connection  with  its 
depots  at  the  lumber  camps  on  Du  Moine  lake,  together 
with  a  fleet  of  scows  and  birch  bark  canoes.     From  these 
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outposts  of  the   Eddy   Company   comes   the  lumber   wliich 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  and  other  articles. 

Wooden  Ware 

Although  in  the  days  of  old  the  late  Mr.  Eddy  formed 
the  nucleus  of  his  hig  industry  from  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  articles,  about  the  only  tilings  made  of  wood  at 
tile  liig  plant  now,  aside  from  matclies,  are  waslilxiards, 
wiiicii  are  turned  out  at  tiie  rate  of  about  GOO  per  day. 

Tile  m.inufaeture  of  tliese  articles  is  carried  out  by  an 
army  of  nimble-fingered  boys,  all  of  tiiem  budding  car- 
penters. Tlieir  work  is  not  arduous  nor  yet  does  it  require 
great  skill,  as  the  wood,  all  in  tile  proper  lengths,  comes 
to  them  already  cut  and  all  tiny  have  to  do  is  assemble 
and  nail  them  togetiier. 

Board  Mill 

Sui>.stantial  jiacking-eases  made  out  of  wood  pulp,  used 
almost  exclusively  by  the  company  for  the  packing  of  its 
own  iiroducts,  arc  manufactured  at  the  "board  mill".  Tlie 
lioard  used  in  the  cases  is  made  from  thick  gray  pulp, 
which  passes  tiirougb  stone  grinders  and  to  the  beaters, 
wiiere  its  substance  is  smootlied.  Consideralile  otiierwise 
waste  material  is  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  board, 
wliieli  in  its  raw  state  passes  from  tlie  beaters  to  tlie  "wet 
macliine." 

In  connection  witii  tliis  latter  m.acliine,  there  is  an  in- 
vention by  one  of  tlie  Eddy  Company's  employees.  When 
the  pulp  readies  the  wet  macliine  it  is  rolled  into  sheets 
and  a  big  roller  gatliers  sheet  after  siieet,  binding  tiiem 
closer  together  until  they  are  of  a  desired  thickness.  In 
the  old  days  wiien  this  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
on  the  macliine — which  unfortunately  often  got  out  of 
order  and  was  a  source  of  trouble. 

The  young  mechanic  whose  duty  it  was,  at  any  hour  of 
tile  day  or  night,  to  fix  this  bell,  was  often  called  out  of 
bed  at  unearthly  hours,  and  after  deserting  celibacy  for 
the  ranks  of  the  benedicts,  lie  became  tired  of  the  frequent 
disruption  of  liis  slumbers,  and  invented  a  tell-tale  electric 
light,  wliicli.  when  the  board  is  thick  enough,  glows  and 
sends  a  warning  to  the  tender  of  the  wet  machine.  By  this 
means  he  secured  peace  at  night,  for  electricity  has  proved 
more  reliable  than  the  former  mechanical  device. 

How  Cases  Are  Made 

After  leaving  the  wet  machine  the  boards  are  cut  and 
carried  to  hydraulic  presses,  wliich  reduce  their  thickness 
and  squeeze  the  moisture  out  of  them,  witii  a  pressure  of 
1,250  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  From  the  presses  the 
boards  go  to  tlie  kilns,  where  they  are  thoroughly  dried 
by  hot  air  driven  against  them  by  great  fans.  After  being 
slightly  dampened,  tliey  pass  through  calendering  ma- 
chines, which  smooth  them  on  both  sides,  and  the  trimmers 
then  cut  them  to  fit  their  places  in  the  box  sides,  a  spe- 
cial machine  marking  out  the  guide  lines  for  the  different 
box  sizes.  Every  Eddy  packing  case  will  stand  a  test  of 
MO  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  often  going  as  high  as  .500 
pounds,  and  thus  ensures  tliat  products  leaving  tile  plant 
are  properly  and  safely  packed  for  railroad  or  steamship 
journey. 

From  Wood  to  Paper 

Today,  with  the  world's  supply  of  pulpwood  none  too 
plentiful,  the  production  of  pulp  becomes  one  of  Can- 
ada's most  important  industries.  The  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany is  among  the  principal  manufacturers  of  pulp  in  the 
Dominion,  but  all  that  is  manufactured  there  is  used  in  the 
output  of  its  many  useful  products.  Wood  pulp  is  tlie  sub- 
stance of  the  tree,  freed  from  its  sap  and  resinous  matter, 


and  its  value  lies  in  the  lengtli  and  tenacity  of  its  fibers. 
Tiiey  are  small  enougii,  even  wiien  teciinieally  called 
"long,"  and  one  miglit  be  pardoned  for  tiiinking  of  pulp, 
in  some  stages  of  its  manufacture,  as  "porridge,"  wliicli  it 
closely  resembles.  Tlie  Eddy  Comjiany  performs  miracles 
with  this  pulp,  for  it  transforms  it  into  the  strong,  dur- 
able jiapcr  which  tiic  company  h.is  been  making  for  years. 
It  is  used  also  in  the  manufacture  of  liook  and  writing 
paper,  wrajjping,  tissue,  toilet  papers,  paper  iiags,  ))ack- 
ing  cases,  sheathing  ])apers  for  lining  the  walls  of  houses, 
matcii  lioxes  and   indurated   filierwarc. 

Are  Two  Pulp  Processes 

There  are  two  processes  used  here  for  making  wood 
pulp,  the  mechanical  and  tile  sulpiiite.  We  will  deal  witii 
the  mcciianical  process  first. 

In  tills  process  the  spruce  and  balsam  logs  which- have 
been  cut  into  two-foot  lengths  are  brougiit  from  tiie  water 
into  the  pulp  mill  iiy  conveyers.  Within  tlie  main  pul)) 
mill  are  two  main  halls.  On  one — called  the  motor  room 
— tilt  re  are  five  1,200  horsepower  motors.  They  are  eacli 
connected  to  three  :}-pocket  New  England  grinders,  formid- 
able machines  wiiieii  in  a  minute  or  so  convert  a  solid  log 
of  wood  into  mere  gray  liquid.  Tiiis  liquid,  wliicli  is 
meclianical  pulp  in  its  first  stage,  is  strained,  and  then 
))umped  tlirough  pipes  to  other  parts  of  the  plant.  The 
grinding  is  done  by  great  stones  like  mill  stones  and 
the  logs  are  pressed  against  them  by  hydraulic  rams.  The 
stones  have  such  a  strenuous  life  that  they  barely  last  more 
tiian  a  year  at  tlie  most. 

Sulphite  Plant 

The  sulphite  plant  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  about  half  a  mile  before  the  falls,  and  every  Ot- 
tawan  and  resident  of  Hull  is  familiar  with  the  great 
square  tower  which  looks  out  over  the  river.  Inside  this 
tower  is  placed,  in  an  upright  position,  the  Eddv  Com- 
pany's giant  sulphite  rigester,  made  of  steel  plate  an  incii 
thick,  1'7  feet  higli  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
same  process  of  "cooking"  goes  on  in  this  digester  as  in 
tlie  smaller  ones,  but  the  great  digester  is  "blown  off" 
instead  of  siioveled  as  in  tlie  others.  The  tower  is  112 
feet  high  and  its  walls  at  the  base  are  four  feet  thick. 

Tiie  bisulphite  of  lime  used  in  making  sulphite  pulp  is 
made  from  finest  Canadian  limestone  and  pure  spring 
water  combined  with  Louisiana  sulphur,  and  it  takes  from 
2.50  to  300  pounds  of  sulphur  to  make  a  ton  of  air-dry  pulp. 

Sulphite  Process 

The  first  battery  of  four  Mitselurlieli  "digesters"  at 
the  Eddy  plant  consists  of  four  boilers  forty  feet  t)v  tliir- 
teen  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  steel  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  tiiick,  and  inside  the  steel  lining  is  an 
aeid-jiroof  lining  of  brick  and  cement  nine  inches  thick. 

Pulp  Becomes  Paper 

Writing  paper,  wrapping  paper,  manuscript,  book  paper, 
newsprint,  etc.,  are  made  from  Eddy's  pulp,  but  to  the 
pulp  when  prepared  is  added  other  substances,  such  as 
talc  or  china  clay,  to  make  the  paper  smooth  and  ojiaque 
for  printing,  aniline  dyes  to  keep  its  color  right,  and  a 
little  liquid  rosin  to  "size"  the  paper  and  prevent  inks 
from  blurring  when  laid  upon  its  surface  bv  eitlier  pen  or 
printing  press. 

Even  if  tile  macliines  were  not  used  for  tiie  manufacture 
of  newsprint  tlie  Eddy  plant  would  not  be  idle  for  it  uses 
every  day  at  least  seven  tons  of  various  kinds  of  paper 
for  its  own  purposes. 
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Indurated  Fiber 

Indurated  ware,  a  spceial  product  of  the  E.  15.  Eddy 
Company,  although  it  is  as  strong  as  metal,  is  light,  smooth 
and  waterproof.  It  is  made  of  pure  wood  jiulp,  whieli  goes 
through  processes  very  different  from  that  of  tlit'  paper 
making.  Mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp  from  the  pulp 
mills  is  pumped  to  the  indurated  ware  department,  where 
it  is  poured  into  a  beater  not  unlike  that  at  the  paper  mill. 
From  the  beater  the  pulp  is  pumped  to  a  battery  of  power- 
ful hydraulic  presses,  specially  developed  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  particular  article.  Pails,  tubs,  buckets, 
etc..  are  formed  over  a  core  of  perforated  brass,  which  is 
furtiicr  covered  with  cheese-cloth  before  the  pulp  flows 
into  place  around  it.  The  outside  mould  of  the  machine 
is  also  of  brass  and  a  pressure  of  from  200  to  2,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  can  be  applied.  Under  this  tremendous 
pressure  the  pail  or  tub  takes  shape,  after  which  it  is  re- 
leased from  the  press  and  goes  through  a  heating  process, 
where  it  gets  the  impress  of  the  firm  name,  as  well  as  fur- 
ther pressure  to  improve  its  qualities.  It  is  dipped  in  a 
special  varnish  composition,  buffed,  and  baked  in  a  kiln 
to  dry  it.     Handles  are  fitted  after  the  baking  is  done. 

Among  the  articles  manufactured  in  this  branch  are 
pails,  butter  tubs,  barrel  covers,  flower  pots,  pigeon  nests, 
cuspidors,  wash  tubs  and  many  other  things  of  a  like 
nature. 

Tissue-  Paper 

I'uritv  is  the  first  essential  in  the  production  of  tissue 
papers  made  at  the  Eddy  plant,  which  embrace  serviettes, 
toilet  paper  and  paper  towels.  Serviets  and  towels  are 
folded  at  lightning  like  speed  by  the  machines,  but  even 
then  the  demand  for  them  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
production. 

Ingenious  machines  interfold  tlie  famous  "Onliwon"  tis- 
sue paper  towels  which  are  to  be  found  on  trains,  in  hotels 
and  offices  all  over  Canada.  The  interlocking  fold  which 
ensures  the  pulling  out  of  a  new  towel  for  each  user  is 
rapidly  made  by  a  descending  blade  working  with  unerring 
precision  on  a  steadily  running  machine.  The  serviettes  are 
j)acked  flat  in  bundles  of  250,  and  the  towels  go  in  fifties. 
In  making  the  rools  of  toilet  paper  the  company  uses  a 
machine  called  the  "non-stop  rewinder,"  into  which  the 
wide  uncut  paper  is  fed,  and  rapidly  revolving  spindles 
rewind  the  paper  into  rolls  of  the  right  size.  During  the 
process  the  perforation  is  done  at  exactly  the  right  inter- 
vals, and  without  a  pause  the  completed  roll  is  cut  off  and 
dropped  while  the  machine  continues  on  the  next.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  these  machines,  which  are  tended 
bv  voung  girls.  These  rolls  are  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
1,200  an  hour. 

Paper  Bags 

Twenty-three  marvellously  speedy  machines  turn  out  no 
fewer  than  a  million  paper  bags  a  day  in  the  factory,  of 
every  known  variety.  During  the  great  war  the  Eddy 
Company's  paper  bags  were  used  for  the  containing  of 
explosives;  there  is  a  mighty  army  of  paper  bags  going  out 
almost  daily  to  the  retail  grocers  of  Canada,  and  to  the 
millinery  trade.  The  bags  vary  in  size  up  to  25  x  29 
inclies,  and  the  factory  in  which  they  are  made  is  one  of 
the  biggest  in  the  mammoth  industry  at  the  Chaudiere. 
All  the  paper  used  in  their  manufacture  is  made  at  Eddy's 
in  the  various  necessary  sizes,  and  tlic  bags  are  made  by  a 
bevy  of  girls,  alert,  merry  and  healthy  owing  to  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  they  perform  their  duty. 

When  fed  in  to  the  bag-making  machines  the  paper 
for  the  bags  is  gummed  on  one  side  with  a  pure  starch 
paste  and  then  quickly  caught  by  steel  clutches  and  folded 
into  square  shapes.  The  sides  of  the  bag  are  neatly 
tucked      in.   this   effect      being    produced      by    air    suction. 


Mtanwliile  tlie  bottom  of  the  bag  is  being  adroitly  folded 
in  by  steel  fingers  and  securely  fastened  by  paste.  Pres- 
sure of  a  rhythmical  machines  unit  flattens  the  bag  out 
and  it  is  cut  off  from  the  tube  with  a  serrated  edge  and 
passed  off  to  join  the  pile  of  those  made  ahead  of  it.  The 
whole  process  takes  only  a  fraction  of  a  second,  but  it  is 
accurately  done  and  the  bags  are  counted  as  they  are 
made,  a  machine  ringing  a  bell  at  every  25. 

The  bags  to  hold  explosives  are  especially  interesting. 
Thev  are  made  of  highly  sized  paper  which  is  cromped, 
having  the  effect  of  making  the  bag  slip  easily  into  the 
powder  box,  but  when  the  powder  is  put  in,  the  eromping 
expands  and  every  crevice  is  filled  firmly,  so  that  the  bag 
fits  the  box  like  a  silk  lining.  Sugar  is  the  standard  used 
to  measure  the  weight  content  of  a  paper  bag,  and  the 
number  stamped  upon  it  tells  how  many  pounds  or  frac- 
tional parts  thereof  a  bag  will  hold.  Huge  bags  are  also 
used  by  automobile  manufacturers,  and  these  are  made  by 
the  Eddy  Company  in  considerable  quantities,  being  made 
sufficiently  large  to  entirely  cover  any  onto.  They  are 
used  principally  when  cars  are  stored  for  the  winter  and 
for  protection  in  being  transported  by  rail,  as  the  paper 
keeps  out  dust  and  acts  as  a  blanket  against  changes  of 
temperature. 

Power  Plant 

When  Ezra  Butler  Eddy  came  from  Vermont  and  start- 
ed business  in  Hull  in  1851,  the  Chaudiere  falls  were  fum- 
ing and  thundering  over  their  rocks  unharnessed,  as  they 
had  been  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Eddy  began  to  har- 
ness them  as  his  operations  extended,  and  gradually  the 
immense  power  which  had  been  running  to  waste  was  con- 
verted to  industrial  use.  Today  the  immense  Eddy  plant 
is  controlled  physically  by  18,000  horsepower,  provided 
bv  great  electric  generators,  which  run  the  whole  giant 
array  of  the  company's  manufacturing  machines.  The 
plant  has  been  declared  by  experts  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete of  its  kind  on  the  American  continent.  Its  founda- 
tions are  laid  on  steel  piles  based  on  the  solid  rock,  and 
35,000  bags  of  cement  were  used  in  the  concrete  work  of 
the  power  house,  which  is  absolutely  fireproof,  and  which 
from  its  switchboard  controls  the  grinding  machines  in 
the  pulp  mills,  the  paper-making  machinery,  match-mak- 
ing, indurated  fiberware,  sulphite  plant,  saw-mills,  light- 
ing plant,  and   its   fire-fighting  department. 

Match  Factory 

There  is  a  breath  of  the  glorious  outdoors  about  a  box 
of  Eddy  matches,  for  every  match  manufactured  in  their 
factories  is  made  out  of  specially  pickked.  flawless  white 
pine,  logged  to  the  mills  from  the  Eddy  lumber  camps, 
and  which  is  subjected  iff  rigid  inspection  before  it  is  fed 
to  the  modern  match-making  machines. 

The  pine  is  sawn  to  a  thickness  that  is  exactly  match 
length  and  is  then  dried  and  seasoned  by  the  kiln-drying 
process ;  and  must,  to  pass  inspection,  be  all  straight-to- 
the-grain  pine.  These  specially  selected  blocks  of  match- 
wood are  fed  to  a  machine  which  holds  them  as  in  a  vise, 
and  passes  them  through  a  many-edged  cutter,  which  con- 
verts them  into  headless  matches.  Held  on  a  metal  tra- 
velling belt,  they  pass  through  a  chemical  bath,  which  gives 
them  self-extinguishing  properties.  Tliey  are  next  plunged 
into  another  bath,  which  ensures  their  lighting  when 
struck,  and  the  last  phase  is  where  the  "head-end"  is  ma- 
chine-dipped into  "Sesqui,"  a  non-poisonous  substance, 
which  forms  the  head.  The  perfected  matches  are  then 
subjected  to  a  drying  process.  The  machines  are  said  to 
be  tile  fastest  match-making  machinery  on  the  .\merican 
continent. 

.\s  the  matches  come  from  the  machines  they  pass  along 
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narrow  cliutts,  on  t-ai-h  side  of  whicli  sit  a  perfect  army  of 
girls  of  all  sizes  and  ages.  The  Eddy  Company  takes  es- 
pecial care  of  the  height  and  right  position  of  the  girls' 
seats,  for  such  details  make  quite  a  liifferenee  in  the  com- 
fort in  which  they  work.  As  the  matches  come  rushing 
along  the  chutes  the  girls  grab  them  in  handfuls  and  box 
them,  placing  on  top  a  protective  strip  to  prevent  them 
tumbling  out  again.  Tlie  covers  are  put  on  and  the  boxes 
pass  on  to  the  packing  room  to  be  cased,  or  to  the  stock 
room  to  await  orders.  There  are  twelve  of  these  modern 
machines  in  the  factory,  which  employ  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen girls. 

Air-Washing  Process 

Matches  cannot  be  made  in  every  kind  of  air,  so  the  com- 
pany has  installed  an  air-washing  process  which  provides 
a  sweet,  wholesome  supply  of  air  for  the  employees  in  the 
*  summer     and     keeps     the     temperature     60     deg.     F.     in 

winter  months.  This  process  consists  of  a  fifty-ton  ice 
plant  in  the  basement,  with  one  hundred  sprays  and  air 
pumps. 

Back  in  1854  when  Mr.  Eddy  began  manufacturing 
matches  the  making  of  boxes  in  which  to  hold  them  was  a 
tedious  business.  French-Canadian  women  used  to  take 
the  wood  home  and  arrive  in  the  morning  in  a  long  proces- 
sion with  bed  ticks  crammed  with  them.  They  then  used 
to  be  made  of  a  thin  veneer  of  wood,  finished  with  paste 
and  paper.  Times  have  changed.  Todav  a  great  array  of 
up-to-date  machines  take  care  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
boxes  and  do  it  with  almost  human  ingenuity,  and  each 
machine  can  handle  over  four  hundred  boxes  a  minute. 
Rolls  of  tough  "resilient  paper  are  placed  on  the  machines, 
which  fold  them  into  square  tube  shapes  for  the  covers  of 
the  boxes,  which  are  then  printed  on  both  sides,  cut  to 
the  right  length  and  fastened  ready  for  service.  They  are, 
from  there  delivered  in  hoppers  to  the  girls  who  box  the' 
matches.  Another  type  of  machine  makes  the  containers 
from  similar  paper  and  by  a  similar  process,  only  there  is 
no  printing. 

Veneer  Process 

The  foregoing  article  treats  with  what  is  known  as  the 
continuous  process  matches,  but  there  is  another  kind  man- 
ufactured by  the  veneer  process.  The  match  splints  made 
by  this  process  come  from  the  original  log  in  the  form  of  a 
ribbon  of  wood  unwound  from  the  log  by  a  machine  which 
revolves  it  to  a  saw.  The  wood  is  peeled  from  the  log  like 
the  skin  from  an  apple,  and  is  then  taken  by  boys,  who 
send  it  through  other  machines,  which  chop  the  wood  into 
match  splints.  They  are  then  put  through  the  usual  dr}-- 
ing  and  dipping  processes,  and  are  joined  with  the  other 
matches,  making  a  total  of  120,000,000  matches  which 
the  factory  puts  out  each  day. 

ONTARIO  BUSH  FIRES 

Sudbury,  Out.,  Oct.  2. — Busli  fires  are  raging  within 
three  miles  of  this  town.  The  fire  started  last  Wed- 
nesday iu  the  vieinitj-  of  Ramsay  Lake  and  is  burning 
considerable  slash  but  very  little  timber.  Fire  rangers 
have  been  fighting  the  flames  in  the  Burwash  district 
the  entire  week.  They-  were  started  by  settlers  to  clear 
the  land  but  got  beyond  their  control. 


FOREST  FIRES  IN  QUEBEC 

Labelle,  Que.,  Oct.  2. — Forest  fires  north  of  Labelle 
are  burning  fiercely.  The  town  of  Labelle  suffered 
from  smoke  all  day  yesteray  and  last  night  the  flames 
could  be  seen  on  the  mountain  nearby.  Yesterday- 
afternoon  men  were  sent  out  to  fight  the  fires. 


A  GRAVE  WARNING  FROM  THE  U.  S. 

To  the  Edi'or  of  the  (iazette : 

Sir:  The  article  reprinted  in  your  i.ssuc  of  the  21st 
from  the  Commerce  Heports  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  describing  the  increasing  de- 
pendence of  the  Ea.stern  States  upon  Canada  and  other 
countries  for  their  requirements  of  woodpulp  and  news- 
print while  gratifying  to  Canada's  industrial  status 
also  contains  a  grave  warning. 

"If  the  paper  industry  is  to  be  kept  alive  in  the  United 
States,  the  main  problem  is,  without  question,  the  supply 
of  i)ulpwood,"  says  this  report,  which  goes  on  to  describe 
how  New  England,  accountable  for  30  per  cen'.  of  the 
American  newsprint  production,  New  York  50  per  cent, 
and  the  Lake  States  15  per  cent,  are  fast  becoming 
denuded  of  pulpwood,  while  transportation  costs  operate 
to  exclude  pulpwood  from  Alaska  and  the  Western 
States  from  possible  use  in  the  East. 

"These  facts  show  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  .survey  of 
American  resources  in  pulpwood  and  a  definite  program 
for  reforestation  in  the  eastern  and  lake  states,  but  re- 
forestation cannot  overcome  the  immediate  difficulties, 
as  it  would  take  many  years  to  put  the  United  States  on 
a  self-supplying  basis,"  is  the  conclusion  reached. 

AATiile  this  situation  has  is  advantages  for  Canada  and 
especially  for  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  it  also  has  its  lessons.  Can- 
ada is  now  using  up  pulpwood  at  the  rate  of  approxim- 
ately 3,000,000  cords  a  year.  It  is  exporting  to  the 
United  States,  quite  unnecessarily,  an  additional  1,000,- 
000  cor^s. — 0Tif "consumption  of  wood  is  increasing  at 
"TBeTateof  between  150,000  and  175,000  cords  a  year. 
A  4,000,000-cord  cut  of  wood  represents  the  average 
harvest  from  800,000  acres  or  1,250  square  miles,  a.ssum- 
_jng  that  the  total  yield  is  taken.  ,'Tlie  preventable  waste 
^jiwoodljy  fires  and  its  destruction  by  epidemics  of 
disease  and  insect  pests  is  also  operating  to  reduce  the 
available  supply.  The  consumption  of  pulpwood  cannot 
but  be  progi'essively  greater  as  time  goes  on  although  it 
might  be  checked,  in  part,  if  a  way  were  found  to  deflect 
the  wood  now  being  exported  into  home  manufacture. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  notwithstanding  this 
annual  drain  upon  our  pulpwood  resources,  little  or 
nothing  is  being  done  for  their  replenishment.  It  may 
be,  as  some  contend,  that  we  can  go  on  using  up  the  yield 
from  twelve  hundred  square  miles  of  forest  every  year 
without  risk  of  ultimately  exhausting  our  supplies,  but 
the  experience  of  all  other  countries  is  against  such  a 
contention  which,  furthermore,  is  opposed  to  both  nature 
and  physical  law.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that 
we  are  at  present  heading  for  precisely  the  position 
that  New  York,  New  England  and  the  Lakes  States  now 
find  themselves  in  as  a  consequence  of  acting  on  the 
same  blind  reliance  upon  the  future  to  provide. 

If  the  provincial  authorities — and  they  are  the  only- 
ones  competent  to  act — want  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  which  is  becoming  to  mean 
so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  tliey  should 
take  steps  immediately  to  ensure  a  perpetual  supply  of 
pulpwood.  If  they  don't  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  witliin  a  comparatively  few  years  Quebec,  Ontario 
and  the  other  pulp-producing  provinces  will  find  them- 
selves in  the  exact  situation  that  now  prevails  in  the 
Eastern  States, 

—  Edward  Beck 

Montreal,  Sept,  21. 


It  is  not  revolution  that  destroys  machinery,  but  the 
friction. 

— Henry    'Ward    Beccher 
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The  fu'ture  of  the  news  print  industry  in  the  United 
States  depends  in  good  measure  on  replenishing  de- 
pleted pulii)  wood  areas  near  the  mills,  according  to 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  Pro- 
duction of  news  print  has  been  at  a  standill  for  some 
yeiu-s  and  the  economic  effect  of  having  to  ship  raw 
material  over  big  distances  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 

■'In  tlie  east  where  the  principal  mills  are  located, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  present  supplies  of  pulp 
wood  will  be  exliausted  within  twenty  or  thirty  years," 
the  bank  says  in  the  September  number  of  its  magazine, 
Commerce  Monthly,  "although  by  the  extensive  pract- 
ice of  reforestation  the  cut-over  areas  near  the  nulls 
could  within  30  or  40  year.s  be  made  to  yield  more  than 
the  present  consumption  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

"Already  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  some  states 
are  importing  more  than  half  of  their  supply  of  raw 
material.  While  considerable  quantities  of  pulp  wood 
are  imported  into  the  United  States  from  adjacent  free- 
hold lands  of  Canada,  the  news  print  mainifacturiug  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
economic  effect  of  having  to  ship  raw  material  over 
long  distances. 

More  than  eleven  and  a  quarter  billion  copies  of 
daily  ncw.spa;pers  ai'e  now  printed  annually  in  tlie 
United  States.  The  gravity  of  the  position  of  the 
news  print  industry  in  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  pulp  wood  .supplies  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  news  print  in  the  United  States  for 
some  years  has  been  practically,  at  a  standstill  while 
production  in  Canada  has  trebled.  Only  two  news 
print  i)lants  have  been  established  in  the  United  States 
since  1909. 

"There  are  supplies  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  adequate  to  satisfy  the  re- 
(luirement.')  of  the  news  print  industry  for  years  to 
come.  These  supplies,  however,  are  in  the  western 
states  and  in  Alaska  while  90  per  cent,  of  the  news 
print  mills  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  eastern  states 
which  are  also  the  main  consuming  centers.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  ship  piilp  wood  a  long  distance  since 
transportation  costs  rapidly  diminish  the  margin  of 
profits. 

■'Apparently  tlie  most  feasible  plan  for  protecting 
the  source  of  raw  material  for  the  news  print  industry 
established  in  the  eastern  and  lake  states  is  to  adopt  a 
policy  similar  to  tliat  of  many  European  countries  in 
reforesting  cut-over  and  waste  areas  and  conserving 
present  supply.  More  than  60,000,000  acres  of  potential 
forest  lands  accessible  to  the  present  established  pulp 
and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  are  now  producing 
nothing.  A  production  of  one-third  of  a  cord  of  pulp 
wood  anniudly  per  acre  on  the  waste  areas  would  yield 
20,000,000  cords  or  three  times  the  present  consumption 
requirements  in  the  United  States. 

"The  annual  eut  in  the  United  States  is  more  than 
three  times  the  annual  growth  since  conservation  and 
scientific  forestry  are  practiced  only  in  a  lirated  way. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  news  print 
in  the  world  and  since  1910  it  has  been  a  net  im])orter 
of  news  print.  News  print  eonsum])tion  in  1913  was 
somewhat  less  than  1,500,000  tons,  and  in  1921  it 
approximated  2,000,000  tons.  In  1922,  production  of 
news  print  in  the  United  States  will  be  about  1,400,000 
tons. 

"Canada  is  by  far  the  principle  soui'ce  of  supply  of 


news  print  not  nunuifactured  in  the  Tfjiited  States. 
American  capital  lias  gone  extensively  into  the  devel- 
opment of  news  print  jilants  near  the  sources  of  suj)- 
])lies  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada.  The  rapid  expansion 
of  tlie  industry  in  Canada  has  facilitated  the  installa- 
tion there  of  improved  hydroelectric  machinery  capa- 
ble of  turning  out  1,000  feet  of  news  print  per  minute. 
Siu'h  improved  equipment  renders  obsolete  many  of  the 
older  and  less  efficient  plants  in  the  Ignited  States, 
which  can  be  operated  profitably  only  when  there  is 
a  strong  demand  for  news  print.  Prior  to  the  war  im- 
ports of  news  print  from  Canada  averaged  about 
133,000  tons.  By  1920  they  had  increased  to  679,000 
tons  and  in  1921  totaled  657,000  tons. 

"The  development  of  the  wood  pulp  and  news  print 
industry  in  North  America,  ^''hich  now  produces  more 
Jiews  print  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  on 
an  immense  scale  and  perhaps  with  more  regard  for 
immediate  demands  than  for  healthy  future  growth. 
In  consequence  of  the  partial  exhaustion  of  raw  mater- 
ial, the  industry  in  the  United  States  has,  for  some 
years,  been  praetieally  stationary,  while  in  Canada 
abundant  timber  resources  have  facilitated  rapid  de- 
velopment. In  both  countries,  the  industry  in  the  past 
has  developed  on  the  exploitation  of  virgin  resources. 
Fi-r  the  establishment  on  a  more  permanent  basis  in  the 
futtire,  a  policy  of  conservation  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sai-.v. ' ' 


GERMAN  PAPER  PRICES  50  PER  CENT  HIGHER 

German  jiaper  prices  rose  15  per  cent,  in  .liily  over 
June,  and  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  more  on  August  1. 
Printing  paper  advanced  45  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent. 
Furtlier  substantial  increases  are  probalde.  Aside  from 
advances,  reflecting  the  inflation  in  eoal.  freight,  etc., 
wood  pulp  is  sca'-ee.  It  ha;--  ris-n  faster  than  the  mark 
has  depreciated,  though  the  lumber  trade  is  but  sligtly 
affected  by  increased  production  costs  applying  to  other 
lines.  The  Sta'^e  forest  administrations  have  advised 
that  they  will  follow  the  price  policy  of  private  industry, 
and  as  this  amounts  to  nullification  of  all  antiprofiteer- 
ing  law.s,  there  is  no  limit  '^o'wliat  may  be  demanded 
for  pulp  wood. 

The  demand  for  paper  in  Berlin  is  active.  Advances, 
however,  are  restricting  new  business.  Some  factories 
promise  delivery  only  after  five  or  six  months.  Little 
foreign  business  is  on  hand,  as  before  the  recent  drop  in 
the  mark  home  prices  were  close  to  interna^onal  values. 


THE  DIMINISHING  OIL  SUPPLY 

The  pastor  of  a  colored  church  announced  that  his 
sermon  would  be  "Am  Thev  a  Hell  or  Am  Tliey  Not?" 
An'  T  AVill  Prove  That  They  Am."  He  then  si)oke  as 
follows : 

"Brethern,  the  Lord  made  the  world  round  like  a 
ball.  And  the  Lord  made  the  world  so  it  could  go  round 
and  round.  And  the  Ijord  made  two  axles  for  the  world 
to  go  i-ound  on.  and  he  put  one  axle  at  the  north  pole 
and  one  axle  at  the  south  pole.  And  the  Lord  jnit  a  lot 
of  oil  and  axle  grease  in  the  center  of  the  world  so  as  to 
keep  the  axles  well  greased  and  oiled.  And  then  a  lot 
of  sinners  dig  wells  in  Pennsylvania  and  steal  the  Lord's 
oil  and  grea.se.  And  they  dig  wells  in  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana. Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  in  Mexico  and  Russia  and 
steal  the  Lord's  gi'case  and  oil.  And  some  day  they'll 
dig  so  many  wells  tliat  they  will  liave  all  the  Lord's  oil 
and  grease  and  them  to  axles  is  going  to  get  red  ho'.  And 
then,  that  will  be  hell,  bre'hern,  that  will  be  hell." 
- —  E.rrhiiiujr. 
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Making'  CJeanef  Paper 

My    I'.AHI.    DKWKV 

Tin-  in.-miil.utunrN  spnul  llioiis.-uuls  ol  dollars  a  year 
in  trying  to  prodiui  a  clraii  sluct  ol'  papir.  W'c  know 
tliat  papiT  wliitli  is  not  sold  tor  "firsts"  lias  to  In-  sold  for 
"seconds"  or  "thirds"  or  has  to  bo  milled  over  again,  mean- 
ing tile  loss  of  lahor,  and  many  other  things.  In  order 
to  illustr.-ite  what  I  intend  to  sliow.  I  will  ask  the  reader 
to  walk  with  me  through  the  mill  to  get  aequainted  and 
try  and  locate  some  of  the  paper  makers  difficulties. 

We  will  start  from  the  bale  of  rags.  A  bale  of  rags 
has  to  be  loosened,  so  they  are  run  through  a  machine 
which  is  called  a  spreader.  They  are  then  taken  to  re- 
iiKne  .ill  buttons,  hooks,  eyes,  etc.,  and  the  seams  that  are 
in  the  rags  must  be  ojjened  to  loosen  the  dirt  that  might 
be  in  them.  When  this  is  done  tliev  are  sorted  and  ])ut 
in  piles  according  to  their  value.  They  are  next  run 
through  a  set  of  knives  which  cuts  them  into  small  pieces, 
from  which  they  are  put  through  a  large  screen  that  is 
called  a  duster  to  remove  whatever  dirt  is  left  in  them. 
then  cooked  to  remove  all  oil  and  grease. 

The  rags  are  then  washed  and  bleached,  and  dropjied 
into  large  vats  or  what  ])ai)er  makers  call  drainers,  to  drain 
out  the  liquors  and  gases  that  are  used  in  cooking  and 
bleaching.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  beating  engines, 
where  there  is  a  large  roll  of  bars  that  cuts  these  rags  into 
small,  fuzzy  fibres.  After  a  length  of  time,  we  let  these 
fibres  down  into  a  chest,  from  where,  if  we  do  not  have  a 
Jordan,  they  are  pumped  up  to  a  box  called  a  stuff -box 
where  they  are  mixed  with  water  and  then  run  along  into 
a  box  called  a  sand-catcher  and  into  a  screen  that  lets  it 
flow  onto  a  wire  cloth  where  it  is  formed  into  a  thin  layer. 
It  is  squeezed  and  run  on  felts  to  get  whatever  water  which 
could  not  be  gotten  from  it  when  on  the  wire  and  then  run 
over  large  cylinders  filled  with  steam  to  further  dry  it. 

We  now  have  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  going  along  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  use  of  wood  nor  of  the  various  chem- 
icals used  to  give  durability,  color,  sizing,  etc.,  as  there  are 
so  many  ways  these  are  used  and  I  would  be  drifting  from 
my  subject. 

Now  that  we  have  a  sheet  of  paper,  let  us  try  to  find 
where  the  dirt  is  coming  from.  Starting  at  the  washing 
engine,  we  know  there  is  a  large  roll  that  draws  the  rags 
out  into  long  fibres.  This  roll  has  a  good  many  steel-bars 
and  is  continuously  revolving  in  water.  In  this  washing 
engine  there  is  a  device  called  a  button  catcher,  that 
catches  hooks,  pins,  buttons,  etc.,  that  might  have  gotten 
in  by  the  sorting.  If  this  button  catcher  is  not  clean,  the 
buttons,  etc.  will  break  away  with  the  result  that  they 
will  get  into  the  stock,  go  through  the  mill  and  make  a  lot 
of  waste.  When  the  stock  is  washed  and  bleached,  we  are 
ready  to  let  it  down  into  the  drainers.  Did  you  notice 
the  floor  of  your  drainer  and  the  side  walls?  Was  it  fit 
to  let  down  the  clean  white  stock? 

If  we  are  ready  to  furnish  our  beating  engine,  we 
must  get  the  stock  up.  If  you  are  digging  stock,  are  you 
walking  on  it  with  dirty  shoes?  Did  you  notice  the  con- 
ditions of  your  stock  car;  is  it  fit  to  put  nice,  white  stock 
into?  If  you  do  not  notice  these  how  can  you  expect  to 
make  clean  paper?     And  they  say  it's  in  the  stock. 

We  are  now  ready  to  furnish  the  beater  engine,  where 
there  is  a  large  roll  with  bars  that  is  continuously  revolv- 
ing in  water.  Water  eats  away  iron.  How  often  do  you 
scrape  these  bars  on  this  roll  ?  The  water  is  eating  the 
bars  on  this  roll,  and  the  result  is  that  rust  and  metal  is 
breaking  away  and  showing  up  in  your  paper. 
Twenty  percent  of  your  dirt  is  coal-dust.     Where  is   it 


coming  from;  is  it  from  the  cliimney  in  your  boiler  liouse? 
It  can't  get  into  your  stock  if  you  keep  the  windows  down. 

We  can  not  make  paper  without  water;  can  we?  We 
know  that  water  runs  a  long  way  and  that  after  a  while 
will  rot  a  stone  away.  Then  if  little  specks  break  away 
from  the  stone  and  it  gets  through  the  filters,  what  would 
.'itop  it  from  getting  into  your  stock?  The  water  that  is 
used  on  your  beaters,  washers  and  machine  is  usually 
filtered,  and  in  a  good  many  mills  that  1  have  worked  in, 
the  water-pipes  overflow.  Water-hags  should  be  placed  to 
catch  the  ru.st  and  dirt  that  comes  through.  .Supposing 
that  these  bags  fill  up  and  they  break  open;  what  be- 
comes of  the  sediment  that  was  in  the  bag?  .Many  a  man 
watches  his  work,  but  this  happens  to  the  best  of  them; 
I  know  from  exi)crience.  A  good  idea  is  to  attach  a  sand- 
box to  each  pipe;  they  ])ay  for  themselves  in  a  short  while. 

We  will  now  get  our  stuff  into  the  chest.  How  arc  the 
joints  of  the  chest;  are  they  rough?  Has  slinic  started  to 
accumulate?  How  arc  the  sc-ats  of  your  stuff  pumps; 
are  they  slimy?  How  are  the  pipes  that  the 
stuff  runs  through?  Right  here  may  be  the  cause 
of  some  of  your  weight  trouble.  If  the  ball  does  not 
tit  the  seat  in  your  stock  pump  and  the  scat  is  slimy,  varia- 
tions can  be  expected  in  weights,  because  your  puni))  is  not 
giving  results  and  will  cause  lumps  and  strings  to  gather. 
This  is  only  a  suggestion  from  experience;  there  are  many 
ways  to  cause  variations  in  weight.  To  get  back  to  bit, 
how  long  arc  the  pipes  from  your  chest  to  your  machine? 
I  believe  that  all  pipes  should  be  as  short  as  possible  and 
]3ut  up  so  that  they  can  be  taken  down  at  short  notice. 

We  will  go  to  the  stuff-gate  now  and  let  the  stuff  run 
through  the  sand-catcher.  Some  men  believe  in  a  short 
sand-catcher.  If  you  run  the  stuff  through  a  long  sand- 
catcher  it  will  make  it  slow.  If  the  bottom  of  your  sand- 
catcher  has  a  nice,  long  nappy  felt  on  the  floor,  and  you 
have  it  arranged  so  your  stuff  has  an  up  and  down  flow, 
it  gives  the  dirt  a  chance  to  strike  this  nappy  felt  and' 
cling  to  it. 

Rust  and  metal  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  A 
good  many  paper  machines  today  have  metal-catchers.  I 
believe  a  good  place  to  have  this  is  just  before  it  strikes 
the  screen,  because  you  are  running  the  stuff  through  a 
long  sand  trap,  and  you  have  it  arranged  to  give  that  up 
and  down  flow.  The  long  nappy  felt  is  getting  the  most 
of  it,  so  that  the  metal  catcher  will  not  have  to  do  much 
work  —  and  I  think  you  can  get  better  results. 

We  are  now  ready  to  run  our  stuff  over  the  wire. 
Beneath  the  wire  is  a  box  called  a  save-all  which  catches 
everything  that  comes  from  the  wire.  If  the  save-alls 
are  made  so  the  men  can  not  wash  them  out,  the  slime  that 
accumulates  breaks  away  with  different  speeds  of  the 
macliine. 

How  about  the  wet-broke  at  your  press  rolls?  Are  you 
throwing  broke  into  a  car  that  you  used  around  your  wash- 
ing engines?  Are  there  fifty  kinds  of  colors  "in  it?  All 
these  little  things  go  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  make  dirt. 
If  men  would  spend  a  little  more  time  and  watch  these 
little  things  in  different  departments,  it  would  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  manufacturers,  and  to  the  men  them- 
selves. 

With  all  my  experience,  I  have  never  run  across  a  man 
that  did  not  want  to  give  results  in  a  paper  mill.  I  think 
if  men  were  given  time  and  force  of  water,  etc..  the  man- 
ufacturers would  save  in  their  finishing  room  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year.   The  employees  can  not  do  everything; 

it  is  up  to  the  management  of  a  mill  to  have  a  system. 

The   Paper  Industry. 


The  profit  is  in  the  repeat  business. 
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TORONTO  TRADE  NOTES 

Prom  all  parts  of  the  I'rovincc  of  Ontario  i-.specially  tlit- 
central  areas  come  reports  of  improving  eonditions.  There 
are  both  real  and  psyelioloj;ieal  reasons  for  this.  Heal 
eonditions  are  those  ineidental  to  harvest  returns  and  tlie 
moving  of  harvested  produets. 

There  was  said  to  be  much  waste  and  small  financial 
return  to  growers  in  the  fruit  areas,  but  well  informed  per- 
sons arc  of  the  opinion  that  such  reports  are  not  warranted 
and  tliat  crops  are  being  fairly  well  handled. 

Retail  ami  wholesale  trades  are  beginning  to  reiiort  im- 
proved colli-ctions  and  steadier  business,  though  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  marked  increase  in  volume. 

A  sense  of  relief  in  the  matters  incidental  to  the  fuel 
and  railroad  strikes,  .supplements  the  satisfaction  of  good 
harvests  and  continued  fair  weather. 

Printing  trades  reflect  the  generally  improved  condi- 
tions and  are  doing  a  good  volume  of  business  in  general 
lines. 

Market  Notes 

Advances  affecting  sulphite  and  .sulpliate  ))uli).  all 
grades  of  book  paper  and  cheaper  writings  are  now  in 
effect.  There  is  a  general  trend  to  a  rising  market  in  all 
papers   and   paper   stocks. 

Groiindxcood — Prices  keep  within  the  same  extremes, 
with  tendency  in  some  eases  to  higher  levels;  consignee 
mills  are  paying  .$30.00  to  |lO.OO. 

Sulphite — Prices  for  all  grades  of  sulphite  tend  np- 
wards.  In  book  and  bleached  grades  a  definite  advance 
of  $10.00  per  ton  is  in  effect.  Book  grades  of  natural 
are  now  |65.00  to  $70.00  f.o.b.  .shipper.  Bleacher  sul 
phite  runs  from  $90.00  for  book  grade  to  $100.00  for  bond 
quality  f.o.b.  shipper. 

Sulphate — Has  advanced  $.5.00  a  ton  to  $75.00. 

Book  and  Writing  papers  except  bonds  and  high  grade 
writings  have  been  advanced  14c  a  pound. 


WILL  HAVE  $500,000,000  IN  IT 

Commentins'  with  sati.sfai^ion  on  the  annouiieeuieiits 
that  the  Bathnrst  Co.  is  to  build  a  newsprint  mill,  the 
PaiTsboro  •' Record"  sa.vs: 

The  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada 
ha.s  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  last  ten  years.  The 
maaufacture  of  war  munitions  gave  this  country  much 
advertising;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  permanent 
benefit,  it  was  hardly  comparable  to  what  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  has  done,  is  doing  and  will  do. 
When  the  demand  for  munitions  fell  off,  the  demand 
for  pulp  and  i)aper  held  up  our  exports.  During  the 
last  five  months  it  has  enabled  us  practically^  to  make 
up  for  what  we  lost  in  exports  through  the  "emer- 
gency" tariff. 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  Canadian  industry  the  fu- 
ture of  which  seems  assured,  it  is  that  of  pulp  and 
paper.  The  United  States,  the  richest  and  most  rapid- 
ly growing  country  in  the  world,  is  eating  up  its  own 
pulp  wood  resources  so  fast  tliat  it  must  liave  recourse 
to  Canadian  .supplies.  Already  $350,000,000  is  invest- 
ed in  this  industry,  and  within  a  few  vears  the  amount 
will  be  $oOO,00().()00. 


BIG  TIMBER  DEAL 

Port  Arthur,  (_)nt.  Sept.  26. — Geo.  liupley,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Minnesota  Forest 
Products  Company  of  Duluth,  in  Port  Arthur  yester- 
ilay  announced  the  purchase  by  his  company  of  his 
fiG.'jOO  acres  of  timber  and  surface  rights  on  Isle  Royale 
Irom  the  Island  Copper  company,  and  says  that  devel- 
ojiment  work  will  be  commenced  in  the  near  future, 
the  Island  Copper  Company  to  work  the  copper  prop- 
erties and  the  Minne.sota  company  to  take  the  timber. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  pulp,  cedar,  birch  and 
maple,  the  latter  being  of  excellent  quality  and  may 
be  used  for  veneer.  The  timber  will  be  taken  out  from 
the  island  by  barges.  Isle  Royale  is  45  miles  from  Port 
Arthur  and  is  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 


.  WHO  WANTS  A  PAPER  MACHINE? 

A  letter  from  a  eonteniporarv  in  France  asks  if  we 
know  anyone  who  wants  to  luiy  a  Kourdrinier  machine 
for  boards  and  heavy  papers.  We  have  a  blueprint 
showing  a  side  view  and  are  advised  that  the  machine 
has  been  run  onlv  2  years.  It  was  built  bv  Banning 
Seybold. 


KAMINISTIQUIA  PAYS 

Contractor  and  Trust  Company  Awarded  Claims 

Toronto  Sept.  2!). — Justice  Latchford  has  directed 
payment  out  of  court  to  a  contractor  named  Howe,  who 
built  mills  at  Port  Arthur  for  the  Kaministiquia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  of  the  .sum  of  $60,000:  $35,000 
is  directed  to  remain  in  court  to  answer  a  claim  of 
$2!),000.  by  the  City  of  Port  Arthur  for  power  supplied 
the  balance  of  $105,000  to  be  paid  to  the  Capital  Tru.st 
Company,  representing  the  bond  holders,  iloney  in 
court  totalling  $200,000  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
company's  plant. 


LIQUID  CHLORINE  TO  BE  MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  t'anadian  .Salt  Company.  Windsor,  Ontario,  has 
announced  through  its  Manager.  Mr.  George  M.  Duck,  that 
its  new  plant  for  making  liquid  chlorine  will  be  in  opera- 
tion early  in  October.  This  is  the  first  plant  of  its  kind 
to  be  erected  in  Canada.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  ten 
tons  per  day. 

The  product  is  to  be  100  p.  c.  liquid  chlorine  and  will 
be  shipped  in  1.50  lb.  cylinders  and  in  tank  cars. 

This  company  is  expanding  in  other  directions,  notably 
increasing  its  evaporator  capacity  by  addition  of  more 
units  and  installing  fuel  economizers  in  its  boiler  room. 


TREND  OF  PRINTING  SALES  AND  PAPER 
PURCHASES  IN  THE  U.  S. 

In  his  monthly  letter,  Mr.  Jos.  A.  Borden  of  the  Amer- 
ican Writing  Paper  Co.  says :  The  trend  of  Printing 
Sales  and  Paper  Purchases  for  the  month  of  July  show 
that  sales  and  purchases  were  about  the  same  as  of  one 
year  ago.  Undoubtedly  the  unsettled  business  condi- 
tions due  to  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  were  respon- 
sible for  the  decline.  For  the  same  reason  the  paper 
purchases  and  tonnage  values  show  an  increase. 

Reports  from  several  printing  centers  indicate  greater 
activity  in  printing  circles  than  has  been  experienced 
in  many  months.  With  labor  troubles  practically  di.s- 
posed  of  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  speedy  return  to 
normal  business  conditions. 


TILED  TANK  FOR  PORT  ARTHUR 

D.  Pilla.  Port  Artliui-  ^losaic  contractor,  has  receiv- 
ed a  contract  from  the  Port  Arthur  Division  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  for  the  placing  of  10,000 
s(i.  feet  of  white  enameled  tiling  as  a  lining  to  several 
tanks  in  the  new  paper  mill.  The  contract  will  be 
completed  in  about  a  month.  One  carload  of  tiling 
will  be  used. 
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Artii'h's  ;i|i|irai-  l'i-niii  lime  In  liiiic  i-claliiiM  ii,  |  he 
lU'WS  print  iiaiu-r  <Miii(liliiin  at  |ircsfnl  in  .lapaii  which 
are  iiiislea(Un<>-  unless  one  has  a  ihoiciuyh  Uiinwlcil'^'e 
of  the  industrial  and  eomniereial  siliialiim  llici'c  says 
tile  "Fourtli  Estate.'' 

It  must  he  borne  in  tniiul  that  the  wi'allh  nf  -lapan  is 
l)raetieally  in  the  hands  of  less  than  five  per  rent  of 
lier  peo])le,  and  that  tliis  small  <;roup  |)rofited  .■imr- 
mously  tliroujih  their  ojierations  diirinij  the  world  war. 
i'riees  in  Japan  wei-e  inflated  to  a  point  where  the 
oi'dinary  coolie  conld  not  li\-e  m-  even  exist  except 
thrcui^h  a  very  i;reat  increase  in  the  wa<ie  scale,  and 
that  im-i-easi'  has  amounted  to  practically  three  hun- 
dred per  cent.  And  even  at  tins  increase  there  is  uuich 
unrest  in  the  eouidry  because  of  the  extremely  inflated 
prices  of  connnodities  and  the  continued  difficulty  of 
existing',  even  on  the  present  wage  scale. 

It  is  well-known  aiuono-  tlie  financiers  of  the  coun- 
try tiuit  Japan  has  today  the  second  lar>;'est  gold  re- 
serve of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  that  from  this 
point  of  view  her  condition  is  .sound. 

People  wdio  control  the  affairs  of  Jaiian.  both  i)oli- 
tieally  and  industrially,  have  so  far  been  unwilling  to 
bring-  the  prices  down  to  a  more  nearly  normal  level, 
as  have  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world;  being  un- 
willingly to  wpite  off  the  loss  which  this  difference 
between  the  cost  and  present  value  represents. 

The  effect  on  jier  paper  making  industry  is  the  main- 
tenance of  price  levels  which  are  losing  for  her  the 
adjacent  markets  of  Asia  and  the  East  Indies,  which 
she  for  years  has  enjoyed.  In  fact,  one  or  two  of  her 
large  publi.shers  who  are  independent  of  the  control 
group  are  finding  themselves  able  to  import  paper  at 
a  lower  cost  to  them  than  the  price  asked  b.y  the  manu- 
facturers in  Japan. 

All  this  points  to  the  necessity  for  an  early  readjust- 
ment of  values,  otherwise  conditions  will  become  more 
serious  in  Japan  than  they  yet  have  been,  and  this 
fact  applies  not  alone  to  the  paper  industry  but  to  prac- 
tically the  entire  industrial  life  of  Japan,  for  today 
she  is  unable  to  complete  in  the  export  market  with  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Scandinavia,  not  only  in 
paper  but  in  many  other  things. 

Standard  news  print  can  be  landed  from  almost  any 
of  the  countries  named  in  the  warehouse  of  the  con- 
sumer in  Japan  for  8  cents  per  pound,  as  against  the 
present  price  asked  by  Japanese  manufacturers  of  1) 
cents  per  pound. 

"We  may  not  expect  much  'of  anything  in  the  way  of 
importations  into  Japan,  exee])t  as  this  pressure  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  economic  readjustmejit 
in  that  country,  which  other  countries  have  already 
gone  through. 


INVENTORY  OF  FORESTS 

Quebec,  Sept.  28.— Out  of  the  ■4.'),0()0,()(J0  acres  of 
lea.sed  timber  limits  in  this  province,  1,200,000  acres 
were  inventoried  in  the  course  of  the  season  by  fores- 
try engineers,  and  reports  were  submitted.  This"  invent- 
tory  is  proving  advantageous.  In  due  course  provision 
will  be  made  to  make  a  complete  inventory  of  the  tim- 
ber limits,  which  will  contain  the  value  "and  deseriii- 
tion  of  the  timber  on  licensed  limits.  The  inventor\-  is 
first  made  by  the  holders'  employees,  and  then  eon- 
trolled  by  the  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 


The  ("raidirook,  ]',.  ('.,  •■Herald"'  gives  the  following 
account  of  what  is  goinj;'  on  in  connection  with  the 
eslalilishnuMit  of  the  big  pulj)  ami  |)ai)er  mill  id'  the 
Wigwam  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  near  Elko,  H.  C'. 

McNab,  H.  C,  will  soon  be  the  newest  town  in  the 
province.  It  is  to  be  situated  at  the  site  of  the  big  pa- 
piM-  and  pulp  mill  to  be  erected  tliere  by  the  Wigwam 
I'ulp  and  Papei'  Co.  The  site  of  the  new  townsite  is 
alKUit  six  miles  directly  south  of  Elko,  and  it  will  be 
served  by  a  spur  of  the  Great  Northern  from  that 
town,  and  later  on,  it  is  expected,  the  C.  P.  i{.  will 
also  run  into  the  new  town.  About  fifteen  hundred 
lots  are  being  surveyed  at  the  preseid  time,  and  a 
price  of  ifl^r)  each  has  been  set  on  them,  the  first  lo- 
cations to  be  established  hy  lottery  to  take  place  eom- 
uiencing  on  December  ir)th.  Hy  this  means  evei-yone 
will  have  a  chaiu-e  on  the  best  locations,  and  it  will 
not  be  |)ossible  for  anyone  to  tie  up  the  best  business 
or  residential  sites  by  buying  blocks  of  adjoining  ]ot>i. 
It  is  stated  that  the  company  has  enough  ])ulp  supply 
in  sight  to  ensure  the  opci-ation  of  the  big  plant  for 
about  seventy-five  or  eighty  years,  so  that  that  the 
new  town  is  not  likely  to  prove  one  of  tlie  mushroom 
properties  of  the  early  boom  days. 

The  lots  mea.sure  140  feet  deep  by  30  feet  wide,  and 
it  is  planned  to  specify  that  the  buildings  to  i)e  erect- 
ed thei'con  shall  conform  to  certain  set  standards  and 
general  plan  so  that  there  will  be  no  buildings  that 
later  become  an  eyesore  in  the  towai.  The  soil  is  such 
that  on  the  large  size  lots  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunitj-  for  profitable  gardening. 

The  plan  of  the  townsite  includes  an  area  laid  off 
for  a  golf  eour.se  and  .sports  ground,  in  addition  to  & 
park  site. 

That  things  are  going  to  be  brisk  around  Elko  short- 
ly is  seen  from  the  fact  that  work  will  be  in  progress 
concurrently  f)n  the  powei-  development  project  near 
Elko  on  the  river,  and  the  big  pulp  mill  as  well. 


SAFETY  NOTES 


A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary-Engineer  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  covering  mills  in  the  Nortliern  and 
Western  areas  of  the  Province.  He  reports  that  all  the 
mills  are  making  sincere  endeavors  to  reduce  the  acci- 
dent records  and  most  of  them  arc  in  very  good  condi- 
tion from  the  safety  viewpoint. 

The  Spanish  River  Company's  mills  are  entering  an  in- 
tensive accident  prevention  campaign  for  the  month  of 
October,  having  perfected  a  special  organization  for  the 
purpose,  which  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in  the  accident  re- 
cord of  the  current  year. 

The  mills  at  Fort  Frances  are  alive  to  the  vital  needs 
of  accident  prevention  and  have  made  plans  for  a  further 
thoroughly  organized  campaign.  The  executive  officers, 
superintendent,  and  foremen  are  all  taking  a  keen  inte- 
rest, and  it  is  their  ambition  that  before  the  end  of  1922 
their  mill  will  be  well  in  tiie  lead  for  possession  of  the 
flag  and  custody  of  the  sliield  offered  for  competition  by 
the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Pai)er  Makers'  Safety  Associatio'n 
for  tlie  elass  in   which   tlieir  mill  qualifies. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  announce  that  regular 
quarterly  1  1-2  %  dividend  on  common  and  2  %  on 
preferred  stock,  are  payable  October  20,  to  record 
October  10. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A. -— Properties,   Chemistiy  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Product 

A-1.  Araucaria  as  Raw  Material  for  Paper  Pulp. 
CECIL  LAURELL.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxiv,  :?r)7- 
358,  (1921);  Chems.  Abs.,  xvi.  s:i().  (^Maivh  10,  1922). 
Tlic  author  made  kraft  juilp  in  Australia  from  Arauca- 
ria Bidwilli  and  A.  Cunning-hami.  The  fibers  are  long 
hut  uced  hard  I'ookiuii'  and  much  chemicals.  Young 
trees  of  A.  Brasiliensis  are  better  than  old  trees.  Tliey 
make  a  strouo-  sulphite.  The  older  trees  make  much 
darker  i)ulp.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-1,  A-4.  Determination  of  the  Degree  of  Lignifica- 
tion  (Lignin)  in  Pulp  and  Wood.  RUDOLF  SIEBER. 
Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i.  22^-6,  (1921).  Translation  by  C. 
.1.  West  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  3,  54  56,  (Jan.  19, 
1922).  Because  of  the  expense  of  the  determination  of 
the  methyl  number,  the  author  investigated  lignin 
determinations  with  a  view  to  substituting  this  for  the 
methyl  number.  Study  of  Becker's,  Willstatter's  and 
Fellenberg's  methods  indicated  that  the  last  may  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  methyl  number  de- 
termination for  the  present.  Certain  suggestions  are 
made  about  carrying  out  the  test.  —  A.l'.-C. 

A-1,  E-2.  Formation  of  Oxalic  Acid  from  Sulphite 
Waste  Liquor  and  from  Lignin.  EMIL  IIEUSEK,  H. 
ROESCll.  and  L.  OUNKEL.  Cellulosechem.,  ii,  13-19, 
(1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  2983,  (Sept.  10,  1921).  Lignin 
free  from  carbo-hydrates  produced  no  oxalic  acid  on 
fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  up  to  270°C;  sulphite 
waste  liquor  under  similar  conditions  often  yields  ox- 
alic acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  cellulose  and  other 
carbohydrates.  Oxidation  of  lignin  with  fuming  nitric 
acid  gave  yields  of  oxalic  acid  up  to  25';4  (20  p.  c. 
actually  isolated)  :  addition  of  small  amounts  of 
ferrous  sulphate  or  of  mercurous  sulphate  or  ammo- 
nium vandate  reduced  the  yield  and  the  use  of  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  produced  no  oxalic 
acid,  doubtless  owing  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
On  heating  3  g.  of  lignin  with  60  cc.  of  25^^  nitric  acid 
for  four  houi-s  at  80  to  90°,  a  clear  solution  was  ob- 
tained from  which  0.13  g'  of  oxalic  acid  was  isolated; 
the  yield  was  increased  to  over  17%  by  the  addition  of 
0.01  g.  of  ferrous  or  mercurous  sulphate  but  larger 
amounts  of  these  catalysts  acted  h-ss  fa vorahiy. -A.P.-C. 

A-1.  The  Formation  of  Oxalic  Acid  from  Lignin.  E. 
IIEUSEH  and  A.  WINS  VOL!).  Cellulosechem.  ii,  113, 
(1921);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xi,  8G9A,  (Dec.  15,  1921). 
When  4  g.  of  lignin  ai'c  healed  with  50  g,  of  potassium 
hydroxide  for  40  minutes  at  280°C  a  20^^  yield  of 
oxalic  acid  is  obtained.  —  A.P.-(^ 

A-1.  Methylation  of  Lignin.  E.  IlEUSER.  R. 
SCIl.MITT,  and  L.  (iUNKKL.  Cellulosechem.,  ii,  81-86, 
(1921;  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  490.  (  Kch.  10,  1922).  Lignin, 
containing  14.65',i  metlioxy,  treated  with  methyl  sul- 
j)hate  gave  a  inetlivl-lignin  with  26. 299?  of  methoxy. 
—  A.P.-C. 

A-1.  Constitution  of  the  Lignin  of  Fire  Wood.  P. 
KLASON.  Svensk  Kern.  Tidskr.,  xxxiv,  4-17,  (1922); 
J.  Soc.  Chem  Ind.,  xli,  (i27A,  (Aug.  31,  1922).  The  cal- 
cium salt  of  alpha-ligninsuli)lionic  acid  was  prepared 
by  treating  sulj)liit(!  waste  liquor  with  calciinn  chloride. 
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Waste  liipnn-  was  also  pi'ecipitated  in  three  separate 
fractions  with  sodium  chloride  and  the  betanaphthy- 
amine  .salts  iircpaicd  fidui  the  three  fractions  and  from 
the  residual  liipim-  were  sidtstantially  identical,  cor- 
responding with  the  formula  C.,,jH,,„0,,  +  H.,SO., + 
Ci„ll-NIL.  Several  derivatives  of  alphaligninsul|)lu)nic 
;icid  were  prepared  and  studied,  from  which  it  is  con- 
iduded  that  al|)ha-ligiiin  is  a  definite  uniform  substance 
containing  a  coiiifery  aldehyde  nucleus,  a  flavone  or 
coumaroiie  ring,  and  an  aci'olcin  complex.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-1,  E-2.  Ligninsulphonic  Acid  and  Lignin.  (Pre- 
paration of  Electrodes  for  Accumulators  from  Sulphite 
Waste  Liquor.)  F.  K(»NI(!.  Cellulosechem.,  ii,  93-101 
105-113,  117-122,  (1921);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xli,  9A, 
(Jan.  16,  1922).  Neutralized  concentrated  sulphite 
waste  liquor  was  spraved  into  50%  sulphuric  acid 
through  a  fine  jet,  the  quantities  being  chosen  so  that 
the  final  acid  had  a  concentration  of  360  g.  per  1.  The 
precipitated  ligninsulphonic  acid  was  redissolved  and 
and  reprecipitated  in  the  same  wa.y,  then  neutralized 
with  barium  carbonate  and  the  solution  of  barium  salt 
poured  into  ten  times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  The 
barium  ligninsulphonate  had  a  composition  correspond- 
ing with  the  formula  Cj,;Hj„On;SoBa.  The  chemical 
properties  of  the  barium  salt  thus  prepared,  and  also 
of  the  free  acid,  are  .described.  It  is  suggested  that 
sulphite  waste  liquor,  in  the  form  of  barium  lignin- 
sulphonate, be  used  for  the  preparation  of  positive 
electrodes  for  accumulator  cells.  The  concentrated 
solution  and  the  precipitated  acid  neutralized  and  dis- 
waste  liquor  is  precipitated  with  sodium  bisuli))iate 
solved  with  barium  carbonate  or,  more  econonucally 
with  chalk.  Good  deposits  are  obtained  in  an  electro- 
lyte containing  24  g.  of  .sulphuric  acid  per  liter  and  the 
equivalent  of  0.5%  of  barium  ligninsulphonate  with  a 
current  density  of  1.5  milliamiiere  ]ier  sq.  cm. -A.P.-C. 
A-1.  Experimental  Study  of  the  Significance  of 
"Lignin"  Color  Reactions.  ERNEST  C.  CKOCKER, 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  ilass.  J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chm.,  xiii,  625-627,  (Julv  1921) ;  Paper,  xxviii. 
No.  26,  22-23,  32,  (Aug.  31,  1921):  The  Maule  test 
was  found  to  give  a  distinct  red  color  only  in  the  case 
of  deciduous  woods  and  may  prove  valuable  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  between  deciduous  and  coniferous 
woods,  in  mixtures  of  chips.  Apparently  no  color  test 
is  an  indicator  of  Lignin,  but  of  traces  of  materials  (al- 
dehydic  for  mbst  of  the  tests)  which  usually  —  perhaps 
alawys  —  accompany  lignin.  The  ferric  ferricyanide 
test  (acting  as  it  does  in  the  presence  of  almost  any 
reducing  agent)  is  too  general  to  be  considered  as  "a 
"lignin"  reaction.  — A.P.-C. 

A-3.  Bamboo  By-Products.  SIXDALL  ami  BACO.X. 
Paper  Makers'  Monthly  J.,  lix,  189,  191,  (1921)  ;  Chem 
Abs,,  XV,  29.S5.  (Sept.  10,  1921).  A  discussion  i,!'  the 
Rinman  process  as  applied  to  bamlioo  waste  liipior. 
The  estimated  by-jiroducts,  based  on  a  10,000  tons  air- 
dry  pulp  mill,  are  nu^thyl  alcohol  388,000  kilos,  acetone 
330,000  kilos,  ethyl-met liyl-kelnne  220,000  kilos,  light 
oil  (gasoline)  220,000  kilos,  heavy  oils  (Diesel  engine) 
572,000  kilos.  These  amount  to  nearly  10%,  calcidafed 
on  the  original  raw  bamboo.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-3,  A-15.  Straw  Pulp  as  a  Substitute  for  Ground- 
wood  for  News  Print.  WALTER  CLlFKoi;!),  Ilum- 
mcl-Ross  Fihre  Coi'|)or,'it  ion.  Paper  Ind.,  iii.  ll()5-ll()fi 
(Nov.   1921).     The  author   hriefly   indi.-ates   the  neces-' 
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sity  (if  finding  ;i  siilistitiitf  fi)r  won.l  for  tin-  lUiimifai-- 
tiUT  of  ni'ws  print,  shows  the  <i(lviinliiy:i's  of  straw  for 
the  jMirposo.  and  also  llic  reasons  wliicli  have  pre- 
vented its  use  up  till  imw.  He  then  describes  a  modi- 
fied sulphate  jinieess  suitabb'  for  the  purpose.  It 
eoiisists  essentially  in  usinir  a  li(|iior  of  about  12°  Be 
in  whieh  the  i)ereent  of  eaustie  is  only  about  one-half 
the  pereent  of  sul|)liide  (e.-r..  Na,,S  25';{ ,  NaOII  12.5%, 
Na.C'O,  62.5'^;),  and  eookiufr  about  two  hours 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  usual  sidpiiate  proecss.  After 
eooking  the  pulp  is  washed,  bleaehed  with  about  3% 
of  bleaehing  powder,  washed  agrain,  beaten  a  short 
time,  and  sent  to  the  maehine.  No  sereening  is  re- 
quired. The  yield  is  about  6')  to  70',',  and  the  news 
l)rint  can  b(>  made  entirely  from  straw.  —  A.P.-(\ 

A-3.  Silica  Content  of  the  Reed  Phragmites  Com- 
munis Trin.  F.  TlEKKi.  Cellulosechem.,  ii,  44-47. 
(19211;  Paper,  x.wiii,  No.  20,  24  2:),  (-Inly  20,  1921). 
The  reed  diffei's  from  other  plants  used  in  paper 
makinjj  in  its  hi}>h  ash  and  silica  content,  whieh  average 
5.8:1  and  4.42  |)er  .■cnt.  ivspect  ively.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-3.  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Reed  Phragmites 
Communis,  Trin.  Cellulosechem.,  ii,  Xo.  :!;  Paper,  xx- 
vii.  N.  l:l  l(i-]7,  (June  1,  1921).  Translation  liv  Clar- 
ence J.  West.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-4.  The  Analysis  of  Straw  Pulp  for  Alkali-Content 
EMIL  IIECSEK  and  TIIEODOK  BLASWEILER. 
Papierfabr.,  xix,  509-514,  (Mav  27,  1921)  :  Paper,  xxv- 
iii.  Xo.  19  22,  30,  (July  13,  1921).  The  following 
method  for  the  alkali  content  has  been  found  to  give 
accurate  results  .  For  total  alkali  10  g.  of  dry  pulp  is 
treated  with  decinormal  suliiluu'ic  acid  and  the  excess 
acid  titrated.  For  fixed  alkali,  that  is,  the  portion 
that  i.s  not  extracted  b.v  washing  with  water,  10  g.  of 
the  pulp  is  heatd  with  400  ec.  water,  pressed,  treated 
for  several  hours  with  decinormal  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  excess  of  acid  titrated.  The  free  alkali  (that  is, 
the  portion  than  can  be  washed  out  with  water)  is  ob- 
tained by  difference.  Decinormal  acid  is  used  since 
centinormal  is  too  sensitive  and  gives  slightly  inac- 
curate results,  and  normal  acid  requires  a  large 
quantity  of  ]nilp.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-4.  Determining  the  Quality  of  pulp  from  its  Lignin 
Content.  HANS  KRT'LL.  Papierfabr.,  xix,  Fest-u. 
Ausland  Heft,  65-70,  (1921):  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  2983, 
(Sept.  0,  1921).  For  Mitscherlich  pulp  the  following 
relations  are  given:  6.5-7%  lignin,  hard:  5.5-6  p.  c., 
soft:  1.0-2.0%,  bleached.  For  Ritter-Kellner  pulp ; 
7.5-9.5%  lignin,  hard  :  6.5-7.5  p.  <■..  normal :  4.5-6.5  p.  c, 
soft. —A.P.-C. 

A-5,  K-4.  Groundwood  and  Waste  Paper  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper.  E.  ARXOl'LD.  Papier,  xxiv, 
48,  (Feb.  1921'.  Translation  by  A.  Papineau-Couture 
in  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  529-531,  (July  1922).  See  this 
journal,  xix.  986,  Sept.  22,  1921. —A.P.-C. 

A-7,  F-4.  Use  of  Lime  in  Soda  and  Sulphate  Pulp 
Manufacture,  a.  K.  SPEXCE.  New  Yoi-k  and  Penn- 
sylvania Co.  Paper  Mill,  xlv,  Xo.  24.  2,  48,  (June  24. 
1922  I  Paper,  xxx.  No.  19,  7-9,  (July  12,  1922).  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xx,  807-809.  (Sept.  21,  1922.)  A  brief  des- 
crijition  of  present  day  practice  in  causticizing  with  a 
plea  for  closer  co-operation  between  lime  manufac- 
turers and  pulp  makers.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-8,  F-1.  Control  of  Causticizing  Lime  by  Deter- 
mining Active  CaO  Content.  G.  K.  SPENCE.  Paper 
Ind.,  iii.  1095-1097,  (Nov.  1921).  After  briefly  dwel- 
ling on  the  necessity  of  chemical  control  of  causticizing 
lime,  the  author  describs  and  recommends  the  follow- 
ing method  which  he  has  used  for  several  years  and 
whieh    checks    actual    mill    conditions    very    closely. 


Weigh  50  g.  of  coarsely-powderd  lime  into  a  crystal- 
lizing (lis!:  3.5  inches  in  diameter  l).\'  2  inches  deep.  Add 
the  i'ei|uii-ed  amount  of  watei-  (found  from  a  curve,  and 
dei)ending  on  the  amount  of  water  alread.v  |)i-i^sent  in 
the  sam|)le),  cover,  and  let  stand  till  slaking  is  com- 
l)lete.  Heat  in  an  electric  oven  for  1  hour  with  cover 
on  the  ilish,  remove  the  cover  and  heat  for  1  hour 
more,  cool  and  weigh.  Heat  again  and  weigh  at  hourly 
intervals  till  minimum  weight  is  obtained.  A  coi'rec- 
tion  must  be  ai)plied  for  the  amount  of  CO^,  absorbed 
during  dr.ving,  which  is  determined  b.v  finding  the 
gain  in  weight  on  leaving  the  dish  containing  the  dry 
slaked  lime  a  given  number  of  hours  in  the  oven.  The 
])ercent  of  water  oi'iginally  |)resent  is  the  total  amount 
of  water  combined  with  activ(!  CaO.  A  table  is  given 
with  com|)lete  analy.ses,  slaking  test,  causticizing  test, 
lime  used  i)er  pan  in  the  mill,  and  causticity  of  digester 
li(|Uoi'  of  10  samples  of  lime.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-11.  A  Canadian  Source  of  China  Clay.  W.  Jf. 
GOODWIN.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  711-713,  (Aug.  24, 
1922).  A  description  of  the  ciiaracter,  origin  and  size 
of  the  deposits  at  Ilubei'deau,  Que.,  of  the  plant  and 
process  used  in  treating  it,  of  the  quality  of  the  jn-o- 
47.50%,  iron  oxide  1.06,  alumiiui  36.98,  lime  0.23, 
duct.  A  typical  analysis  of  the  China  clay  is:  silica 
magnesia  trace,  lo.ss  on  ignition  14.10,  i)otash  0.19,  soda 
0.18%.  It  is  pure  white;  the  iron  content  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  best  Cornish  cla.v  imported  into  Canada,  and 
the  grit  content  is  unusually  low  being  about  0.08% 
in  the  form  of  fine  particles  of  (piartz  not  over  0.05 
mm.  in  size.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Testing-  the  Absorptive  Capacity  of  Spinning 
Paper  for  Moisture.  FR.  HERIG.  Papierfabr.,  xix 
Fest-u.  Ausland  Heft,  .32-34,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  xv, 
2984,  (Sept.  10,  1921).  Finely  powdered  aniline  dyes 
(mahogany  red  is  best  but  methyl  violet  is  also  satis- 
factory) are  sprinkled  over  the  paper  (an  apparatus 
i.s  described  for  arranging  this  dye  in  the  form  of  a 
figure,)  and  the  paper  is  floated  on  water.  When  the 
water  pentrates  to  the  dye,  the  time  is  taken.  Various 
samples  vary  in  time  of  penetration  from  9  to  123 
seconds. —  A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Some  Easy  Practical  Paper  Tests.  NORMAN 
A.  ALTilAXX.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  609-610,  (July  21, 
1922).  Various  simple  tests  are  described  which"  can 
be  carried  out  without  regular  laboratory  equipment 
and  which  give  a  good  idea  of  the  qualitv  "of  the  i)aper 
—  A.P.-C.  I         .  1    1      ■ 

A-14.  Tearing  Strength  of  Paper.  S.WALI.IN. 
Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxiv.  356-357,  (1921) ;  Chem. 
Abs.,  xvi,  645  (Feb.  20,  1922).  A  hook  is  substituted 
for  the  pan  of  the. balance  and  the  tearing  is  accom- 
plished by  adding  weights  to  the  other  pan.  The 
author  .suggests  the  concept  "tear  surface",  meaning 
that  surface  of  the  paper  being  tested  whose  weight  is 
the  same  as  the  force  needed  to  tear  the  paper.  He 
also  suggests  "longitudinal  tear  surface",  "cross  tear 
■surface",  and  "average  tear  surface".  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  accurate  figures  for  cross  tearing  than 
for  longitudinal  tearing.  _ A.P.-C.  (We  suggest  that 
the  word  "weight"  would  be  bettter  than  ".surface" 
J.  -X.  S.) 

A-14;  K-18.  The  Testing  of  Cardboard:  Bulk  and 
Calendering.  RAYMOND  LSNARD.  Papeterie  xliii 
102-106.  (Feb.  10,  1921).  Bulk  is  the  ratio  of  the 
\olume  to  the  weight  of  the  cardboard ;  it  is  therefore 
the  reciprocal  of  the  density.  By  measuring  the  length 
breadth,  and  thickness  are  obtained  the  apparent 
volume  and  the  apparent  bulk,  M^;  and  by  measuring 
(Continued  on  page  864) 
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The  Stationers'  Bowling  League  lias  been  formed  in 
Montreal,  with  representatives  of  the  following  six  firms 
— Jos.  Fortier,  T.iniited,  Dawson  Brothers.  Canada  Loose 
Leaf  Company.  T.  V.  Bell,  Limited,  and  the  Benallack 
Lithographing  Company,  Mr.  .1.  Sutherland,  of  the  Can- 
ada Loose  Leaf  Co..  is  president,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Thomp- 
son, of  T.  V.  Bell,  Limited,  seeretary.  Spoons  are  award- 
ed eaeli  week  for  the  high  single  and  high  three  strings. 

Mr.  .1.  B.  Larkin,  of  the  Federal  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  Montreal,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  MaeLean,  of  the 
How\ard  Smitli  Pajjer  Mills.  Limited.  Montreal,  were  off 
on  a  fishing  trip   last  week. 

Mr.  Angus  McLean,  president  of  the  Bathurst  Com- 
l)any.  Limited.  Bathurst,  N.B.,  was  in  Montreal  last  week. 

Major  C.  MacLaurin,  of  the  Canadian  Air  Force,  who 
was  recently  drowned  in  a  seaplane  accident  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  L.  K.  MacLaurin  of  La- 
chine,  P.Q..  and  the  cousin  of  Mr.  ,1.  P.  MacLaurin, 
woods  manager  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  Lim- 
ited, ^L^jor  ^LicLaurin's  hody  was  .shipped  last  week  to 
England,  for  burial  at   Bernbridge,  Lsle   of  Wight. 

Mr.  F.  Ritchie,  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Three  Rivers,  was  a  visitor  to  Montreal  last 
week. 

The  new  slasher  of  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany at  Iroquois  Falls  is  about  completed,  making  three 
in  .ill.  The  new  one,  which  is  a  du))lieate  of  the  other  two. 
has  five  saws  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  cords  a  day.  The 
slasher  will  handle  16-foot  pulpwood  brought  in  by  the 
new  railway  which  is  being  built  by  the  Company  from 
Hughes  to  Iroquois  Falls. 

The  Tallman  Brass  and  Metal  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.. 
have  just  is.sued  their  October  stock  list.  The  lines  of 
greatest  interest  to  readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine are:  babbitt  metal,  brass  and  copper  rod,  sheet  and 
tubing,  tobin  bronze  rod  and  shafting,  and  brass  and  cop- 
per pipe,  both  in  standard  weight  and  special  sizes  to 
order. 

Herbert  B.  Somerville,  formerly  Advertising  Manager 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  and  Sunday  World,  died  October  1st 
at  Toronto,  following  an  operation   for  appendicitis. 

Tlie  Royal  Trust  Company  is  offering  for  sale  by 
tender  the  assets  of  the  Great  Eastern  Paper  Company, 
including  1,400  acres  of  timber  land  (freehold)  and  450 
square  miles  of  limits  in  the  County  of  Gaspe,  Quebec. 

A  large  extension  is  being  built  on  No.  1  Machine  room 
at  the  Ontario  Paper  Mills,  Tiiorold.  This  will  be  used 
as  the   finishing  room   for  the  |)r()duce  of   No.    1    Machine. 

Mr.  George  E.  Challes  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  Northern  and  Western  United 
States  fields.  He  reports  all  mills  very  active  and  book 
mills  finding  shortage  of  paper  .stock.  Every  tendency  is 
to  firm  up. 

The  .Spruce  I'.ills  mill  at  Ka])uskasiiig,  Ont.irio,  is  now 
operating  its  wood  department  in  preparation  for  the 
opening  of  its  sulphite  mill  at  an  early  date. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  FORT  WILLIAM  PAPER  MILL 

The  new  extensions  to  the  (jlant  of  the  Fort  William 
Pa])er  Companv,  Limited,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mission  River,  Fort  ^^'illiam,  Ontario,  are  well  on  toward 
completion. 

On  July  3rd,  last  the  first  concrete  pile  was  driven  in 
the  foundation  for  their  new  two  machine  News  Mill. 
The  buildings  are  of  concrete  and  steel  construction 
throughout,  and  arc  of  the  most  modern  design.  Housed 
in  these  Imildings  will  be  two  inch  194"  Pusey  and  Jones 
fourdrinier  machines,  together  with  all  other  necessary 
machinery  and  accessories  for  the  complete  operation  of 
a  news  mill. 

H.  S.  Taylor  Limited,  of  Montreal,  are  the  designing 
Engineers.  The  construction  of  the  plant  is  being  carried 
out  through  the  company's  own  construction  department. 
The  schedule  of  construction  has  been  very  rapid  and  it  is 
believed  tiiat  news  print  will  be  produced  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the  mill  will  bi- 
(150)  tons  daily  of  news  ))rint. 

The  company  have  had  in  successful  operation  for  the 
past  eighteen  months  a   120  ton  ground-wood   liul))  mill. 

Power  is  suj)i>lied  by  the  Kaministiqua  Power  Company, 
of   Fort  William. 

Officials  of  the   Fort  William  Paper  Company   are: 

President,  Col.  Thomas  Gibson;  Vice-Presidents,  Major 
P.  B.  Wilson,  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  G.  R.  Gray,  Esq.; 
Resident  Manager  and  Treasurer,  D.  G.  Calvert;  Gen. 
Su|)erintendent.  W.  C.  Zieman. 


BATHURST  ORDERS  WALMSLEY  MACHINES 

The  first  sod  was  turned  on  Monday  for  the  newsprint 
mill  to  be  built  by  the  Bathurst  Co.,  Bathurst,  N.B.  It 
is  expected  that  pro'duction  will  be  possible  next  .Spring. 
The  order  for  the  machines  was  placed  with  Chas.  Walms- 
ley  and  Co.,  of  Bury,  England,  of  which  Mr.  William 
WJiyte,  Montreal,  is  Canadian  representative.  The  order 
calls  for  two  160"  machines,  equipped  with  Walmsley 
drive,  to  run  at  800  ft.  They  will  be  driven  by  Walmslev 
high   speed,  vertical  engines,  enclosed  type. 


A  man  .seldom  looks  well  in  a  divorce  suit. 


SPANISH  RIVER  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Toronto,  Sei)t.  2K.-— Sluircliolde'r.s  of  148,(100  .share.s 
of  the  S])anish  Rivei-  Pulp  and  Paper  ('oni]5aiiy,  being 
83  pel'  cent  of  the  stock,  wei'e  repre.sented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  here  today  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  Limited.  The  old  board  of  directors 
was  re-elected,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
board,  George  H.  Mead  was  re-eleeted  president.  Other 
officers  elected  were  Thomas  Gibson  and  P.  B.  Wilson, 
vice-presidents;  J.  G.  Gibson,  secretary,  and  A.  H. 
Chitty,  treasurer. 

The  business  at  the  shareholders'  meeting  was  largely 
routine.  In  reply  to  one  stockholder,  the  pi-esident 
said  that  the  cOTnpany  had  been  a  purehaser  of  ground 
wood  pulp  fiom  tile  Fort  William  Paper  Company,  and 
liail  beeomc  financially  iutcrested  in  that  company.  Il 
was  fui'ther  stated  that  with  the  completion  of  its 
electrical  plant  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  the  Spanish  River 
Company  was  now  able  to  secure  grouiul  wood  pulp 
through  its  own  plant. 
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Acoordiiii;  to  .1  nport  (if  its  directorate,  the  outlook  for 
the  Anierieaii  \\ritinn  I'.iprr  Company  is  more  favorable 
than  for  many  months.  Heavy  orders  liave  been  taken 
recently  at  rising  priees  and  jilants  are  running  at  aliout 
85  ])er  cent,  of  normal.  Improved  earnings  are  expected 
to  go  a  long  way  towards  offsetting  the  relatively  )ioor 
showing  made  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  through 
lieavv  charges  for  de])reeiation  and  ex))cnditures  for  im- 
))rovenients.  The  company's  cash  resoure<s  exceed  $2,- 
2r)0,00(),  while  <'urreiit  lialiilities  are  less  tiiaii  half  that 
amount. 

To  facilitate  dealings  in  waste  materials  in  New  York 
City  and  foster  the  growth  of  that  center  as  a  real  na- 
tional market  in  such  products,  the  National  Association 
of  Waste  Material  Dealers  is  working  on  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish an  exchange  for  the  pur])Ose.  The  September  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  took  up  the  question  in  a  pre- 
liminary way,  and  the  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the 
necessary  steps  was  laid.  As  outlined  at  present,  the  ex- 
change scheme  involves  the  holding  of  bi-monthly  meet- 
ings at  which  auction  sales  of  considerable  size  can  go  on 
side  by  side  with  private  trading  on  a  large  scale.  In  this 
way,  not  only  will  jirices  be  to  a  degree  made  uniform  and 
standardized  according  to  conditions  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  improvements  in  grading,  etc.,  can  be  carried 
out  quite  generally. 

The  value  of  the  airjjlane  forest  patrol  was  forcibly 
demonstrated  recently  near  Roscburg,  Ore.  One  of  the 
State  Foresters  in  that  city  had  received  reports  from  the 
lookouts  in  his  territory  that  there  were  no  fires  to  be 
seen.  It  happened  that  just  at  that  particular  time  he 
decided  to  accompany  one  of  the  Army  Air  Service  pilots 
engaged  in  patrolling  the  Oregon  forests.  He  had  not 
proceeded  very  far  on  his  aerial  journey  before  he  realized 
that  the  reports  he  had  received  from  his  lookouts  were 
not  as  reliable  as  he  was  led  to  believe.  To  his  great  con- 
sternation he  discovered  that  he  had  no  fewer  than  twelve 
real  fires  on  his  hands  which  no  one  knew  anything  about. 
Needless  to  say  the  State  Forester  is  now  converted  to  an 
aerial  forestry  patrol  for  life. 

Some  of  the  big  paper  manufacturing  companies  in 
Maine  have  been  compelled  prematurely  to  the  level  large 
areas  of  timber  which  have  been  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  the  ravages  of  the  spruce  bud  worm.  The  pulp- 
wood  thus  cut  is  being  stored  up  for  future  use.  In  several 
localities  large  tracts  of  what  was  fine  growth  of  spruce 
has  been  made  by  the  bud  worm  to  appear  as  though  de- 
vastating fires  had  run  through  them. 

An  outline  of  the  general  situation  with  regard  to  |)re- 
sent  costs  in  the  paper  industry  is  given  in  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
which  states  that  the  average  coal  price  to  paper  mills 
has  increased  more  than  fiO  ])er  cent,  over  the  prices  paid 
before  the  strike.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  consumption 
of  coal  in  the  paper  industry  is  1.3  tons  for  every  ton  of 
paper  produced,  the  serious  condition  of  the  industrv  is 
apparent,  says  the  bulletin.  "While  the  outlook  for  the 
future  has  been  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  coal  and  rail- 
road strikes."  continues  the  summary,  "the  best  authorities 
are  all  agreed  that  there  will  be  good  business  by  the  first 
of  the  year."  Meanwhile,  it  is  stated,  the  financial  dis- 
turbances of  the  last  year  have  caused  a  tendency  among 


the  mills  to  study  costs  carefully,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  cost  of  marketing  jjaper  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  small  order  business  which  developed  dur- 
ing the  period  of  de])ression.  Si)eeial  cost  committees  arc- 
now  at  work  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry,  while 
the  technic;il  men  are  studying  means  of  i)reventing  waste 
by  utilization  of   what  was   formerly   waste  material. 

Charges  that  wall  jiajier  is  being  duni|)e(l  on  the  United 
States  market  from  Canada  have  been  fomid  groundless 
by  the  Customs  Service  wiiieli  has  lircii  investigating 
similar  charges  relative  to  other  |i.iprr  coirMnodities.  No 
evidence  has  Incn  found  to  substantiate  any  of  these  alle- 
gations. 

N.  M.  Brisbois  of  liic  .Sutiierland  P.iper  Companv  ii.is 
again  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Division  of 
the  American  Pul))  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  As 
sociation.  All  other  officers  were  re-elected  for  another 
term  at  the  Association's  annual  meeting  held  recently  in 
Kalamazoo.  In  accordance  with  expansion  jdans,  Clyde 
E.  Nicely  of  the  La  Salle  Paper  Company,  South  Bend. 
Ind..  was  named  temjiorary  chairman  of  a  division  of  board 
mill  sui)erinteiidents  which  will  have  its  hea(l<iuarters  in 
Chicago.  It  was  announced  that  a  Pennsylvania  division 
is  also  being  organized  under  direction  of  John  A.  Bowers 
of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie.  Pa.,  and  that 
the  mills  at  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo  have  been  trans 
ferred  to  membership  in  the  Canadian  division.  There 
will  henceforth  he  two  sections  in  the  Canadian  branch, 
the  Eastern  at  Montreal  and  the  Western  at  Toronto. 
Peter  Massey,  national  treasurer  of  the  organization, 
plans  to  assist  in  thb  re-organization  and  development  of 
the  Eastern  Canada  division.  Holyoke.  Mass.  may  be 
made  the  headquarters  of  a  division  taking  in  the  mills 
of   Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and   Connecticut. 

The  Governors  of  twenty-eight  States  have  just  been 
notified  that  25  per  cent  of  the  $3,421.5.31  received  from 
timber  sales,  grazing  permits  and  other  sources  of  forest 
revenues  for  the  last  fiscal  year  will  be  distributed  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service.  This  money  is  return- 
ed to  the  States  in  which  national  forests  are  located  for 
expenditure  upon  schools  and  roads.  An  additional  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  is  transferred  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  within  the 
forests.  This  sum  for  the  present  year  amounts  to  .$338,- 
576.  The  total,  which  aggregates  over  $1.000.()0().  will 
be  prorated  among  the  twenty-eight  States  in  jjroportion 
to  the  receipts  from  the  national  forests  within  their 
borders.  Since  the  establishing  of  the  national  forests, 
the  sums  returned  to  these  States  have  steadily  increased, 
amounting  to-day  to  almo.st  fourteen  million  dollars,  which 
has  been  directly  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
•States  by  the  national  forests  included  in  their  boundaries. 

According  to  Secretary-Manager  Franklin  W.  Heath 
of  the  Typothetae  of  Philadelphia,  the  graphic  arts  in- 
dustries are  planning  to  assemble  for  use  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Scsqui-Centenniel  Expo.sition  in  1926  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  exhibits  ever  shown  of 
|iaper  making— past  and  ))resent — the  conversion  of  paper 
into  printed,  engraved  and  lithographed  matter,  and  into 
its  many  other  uses.  This  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  world's  fairs  that  a  complete  paper-making,  or 
gr.ipliic  arts  exhibit  has  been   shown. 
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the  volume  by  iiniiiersicm  in  water  are  nhlaiiied  the 
true  vohinie  and  the  true  bulk  M,.  'I'lie  differeuce 
between  the  two  represents  the  voluine  of  air  con- 
tained in  tlie  eardboard,  and  this  is  inversely  propor- 
tional   to    the    pressure    exerted    during    calendering'. 

=  K  is  called  the  coefficient  of  calendering. 

Ma  —  M, 

An  example  is  given  to  show  how  the  latter,  nature  of 
the  stock  and  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  su.jected. 
and  thus  determine  its  suitability  For  the  purpose  in 
view.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-14;  K-18.  Analysis  of  Cardboard:  Bulk  and 
Calendering.  ItAV.AloXJ)  ISXAHD.  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiii.  \o.  \2,  44,  46,  (Sept.  22,  1921).  Translation  by 
A.  Papineau-Couture.    See  preceding  abstract. -H.E.-W. 

A-14.  The  Testing  of  Cardboard:  Elasticity  or 
Rigidity,  and  Folding.  K.WMON'D  ISNARl).  Pape- 
terie,  xliii,  r)7S-.")SC,  i-lnly  10,  19211,  Translated  by  A. 
Papineau-Couture  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  No,  16,  40, 
42,  44,  (Oct.  20,  1921).  The  general  principles  of  the 
testing  of  the  strength  of  beams  may  be  applied  to  the 
testing  of  the  rigidity,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  elasticity,  of  cardboard;  and  if  a  strip  of 
cardboard  be  ])laced  on  two  supports  at  a  distance  1 
apart  and  subjected  to  a  load  P  at  its  center,  the  de- 
PP 

flection    f  is where    E  is    the    modulus    of 

48.EI 
elasticity  and  I  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section. 
In  the  a|iparatus  descrii)ed  a  strip  1  X  10  centimeters, 
is  sup])orted  on  knife-edges  exactly  50  mm.  a])art,  so| 
that  2omm.  project  at  either  end.  A  graduated  lever, 
[livoted  at  one  end,  carries  a  third  knife-edge  b.v  means 
of  which  the  load  is  ai)plied  to  the  middle  of  the  test 
strip.  The  weight  of  the  lever  and  knife-edge  is 
counterbalanced  by  means  of  an  adjustable  counter- 
poise, and  the  load  is  carried  by  means  of  a  rider  (or 
riders)  on  the  lever  arm.  The  deflection  on  applying 
the  load  is  read  by  means  of  a  mirror  fixed  to  the  lever 
and  a  scale  graduated  in  mm.  Then  if  d  and  D  be  the 
respective  distances  of  the  deflecting  knife-edge  and 
of  the  scale  from  the  mirror,  P  the  equivalent  load  at 
the  center  of  the  test  strij),  n  the  reading  on  the  scale 

6250P  ,D 

and  e  the  thickness  of  the  cai'dlioard,  E= — , 

ne''  d 
As  the  ])ossible  error  in  the  determination  of  the  thick- 
ness is  about  2  i)er  cent,  and  E  involves  e  ,  the  limit  of 
accuracy  is  not  greater  than  6  per  cent.  Another  Test. 
If  the  test  strip  be  folded  completel.y  over  (presumably 
without  creasing),  weighted  in  this  position  for  15 
minutes,  released  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours,  is  will  be  noted  that  it  finally  attains  a  definite 
"fold  angle'",  which  varies  fi'oni  20  to  25  degrees  for 
very  rigid  cardboard  to  60  degrees  for  roofing  felts. 
Comparative  results  on  different  samples  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  applying  the  test  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  in  each  case.  If  projjcrly  carried  out  this  test 
will  class  boards  in  the  same  order  as  the  deterniinatiun 
of  elasticity.  An  examination  of  the  fold  can  furnish 
valuable  informati(jn  as  to  the  composition  and  (piality 
of  the  cardboard.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-15.  Alkali  Cellulose  and  the  Composition  of  Cel- 
lulose. P.  KAIfRER.  Cellulosechem.,  ii,  125-128, 
(1921);  Chem,  Abs.,  xvi,  644,  (Feb.  20,  1922).  After 
discussing  his  earlier  work  on  caustic  soda  addition 
compounds  with  anhydrosugars,  the  author  shows  that 


cellulose  in  30%  cau.stic  soda  forms  the  complex  (',. 
lI.,,)(),„Na()n  (10.69%  NaOH)  ;  cotton  under  similar 
conditions  absorbs  about  13%  caustic  soda.  This 
caustic  is  gradually  washed  out  by  water,  and  in 
dilute  solutions  the  amount  of  caustic  absorbed  is  deter- 
mined by  th(>  amount  of  water  present.  The  author 
l)elieves  that  the  parent  compound  of  cellulose  is  cel- 
lobiose  anhydride  and  that  cellulose  should  be  writteen 
(C|JL„Oio)x.  From  the  heats  of  comlm.stion  it  is  fur- 
ther believed  that  x  is  small,  proliably  2  or  3,  which 
agrees  well  with  the  results  of  Ilerzog  and  Jancke  who 
conclude  that  cellulose  is  (CoHio05)4.  Partial  valences 
are  i)robably  rsponsible  for  the  union  of  the  anhydro- 
sugar  molecules.  — A.P.-C. 

B.  —  Forestry 

B-3.  Essay  on  Forest  Conservation.  P.  SWANSON. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  689-692,  (Aug.  17,  1922).  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  forest  situation  in  Canada  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  steps  to  ensure  a  permanent 
adequate  supply  of  wood.  Fire  prevention  measures 
should  be  along  the  lines  of  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  permit  system  of  slash  burning,  permit  system 
for  hunters,  prospectors,  etc.,  close  and  efficient  in- 
spection of  smoked-stack  screens  of  engines  operating 
in  wooded  districts,  and  improvement  of  the  fire-rang- 
ing system.  Careful  and  rigid  inspection  should  be  en- 
forced to  detect  and  check  ravages  from  insect  pests. 
A  liigli  export  tax  on  fee-land  wood  is  advocated,  to 
prevent  exportation.  —  A.P.-C. 

z'"^.  The  Forests  and  Forestry  of  Finland.  LATJRI 
ILVESSALo,  llelsiiigfdis  Tniversiiy.  Mo.  J,  Bank  of 
Finland;    Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  625-626,  (July  27,  1922). 

.A  sketch  of  the  forest  resources,  their  exploitation  and 
T*ajT,  and  of  the  export  of  forest  products,  —  A.P,-G, 

B-0;  C-5.  The  Toxicity  of  Various  Fractions  and 
Combinations  of  Fractions  of  Coal-Tar  Creosote  to 
Wood-Destroying  Fungi.  HENRY  SCHMITZ  and 
8.  M.  ZELLER,  Hchool  of  Forestry,  University  of 
Idaho,  and  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  J,  Ind,  Eng. 
Chem.,  xiii,  621-623,  (July  1921).  —A.P.-C. 

B-0;  C-5.  Studies  on  the  Toxicity  of  Wood  Pre- 
servatives, III,  C.  J.  HTIMPHREY,  RT'TII  l\r  FLE- 
MING, and  E.  BATEMAN,  Lai),  of  Forest  Patliology, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Forest  Products  Lab..  Madison,  Wis  J,  Ind,  Eng,  Chem., 
xiii,  618-621,  (.July  19211.  The  fungus  used  for  the 
te.sts  was  Fomes  Annosus  (Fi.).  The  advantages  of  the 
])etri-dish  method  for  carrying  out  the  tests  are  enu- 
merated. —  A.P.-C. 


E, 


Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 


E-2,  Tanning  Material  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor. 
A.  SCHMIDT.  Can.  patent  222,839,  Aug.  22.  1922, 
After  removing  the  .sugar,  the  licpior  is  concentrated 
to  half  its  volume,  a  current  of  (^lilorine  is  pa.ssed 
through  it,  the  pi'ecipitate  is  filtered  off  and  is  treated 
i-inated  product  forms  soluble  salts  with  alkalis  and 
hot  with  a  chlorate  and  hydro  chloric  acid.  The  chlo- 
rinated product  forms  soluble  salts  with  alkalis  and 
jiartially  insoluble  salts  with  heavy  metals.  They  can 
be    used    as    tanning    material    re.sin    substitutes,    etc, 

E-2,  Methanol  in  Sulphite  Alcohol,  H,  BERGSTRO.M 
Svensk  Rappers-Tid„  xxiv,  927-928,  (1921);  Chem 
Abs.,  xvi,  610,   (Feb.  20,  1922).    A  curve  is  given  show- 
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iiiH'  lilt'  pcrcciil  (if  iiictliMiiol  ill  \\\i'  solulioii  jilottt'd 
fiti'aiiist  tliiit  ill  stcnin.  The  ilisi  ilhit  imi  faclor  Tor  soln 
tions  coiiliiiniii'i-  1  In  10',  iiiotliiiinil  is  alioiit  1.").  Il 
is  possililc  to  scparalc  iiictliaiKil  (■(iiiiplftcly  l'i-(iiii  I'llia- 
iiol  at  small  rxpciisi'.  —  A.IV  ( '. 

E-2.  Acetaldehyde  and  Paraldehyde  Content  of 
Crude  Sulphite  Alcohol.  K  IlKISKK',  K.  SCIIWAK/, 
ami  11.  .MA(iNIS.  Papierfabr.,  xx,  1  •').  il!)2-J)  ;  Chem. 
Abs.,  xvi,  827,  (Marcli  Id,  l!)2lM.  Twn  samples  <il'  un- 
refined aleolidl  ediilaineil  "J.lil  and  .').4S' ,  aeetaldeliyde 
and  l.'-'S  and  ().."i4',  paraldeliyde.  1 1  is  jxi.ssihle  to 
fraeti(Miale  a  1')',  aeel a Ideliyde  mixture  (metliaiiol, 
elliaiKil,  water,  and  aeetaldeliyde)  in  two  distillations, 
so  that  the  first  t'raetion  eniitailis  94' <  aeetaldeliyde. 
sulphile  aleoliol  eontaiiiiii^-  less  aeetaldeliyde  retpiires 
at  least  three  distillalidiis  id  reaeh  a  90',  aeetaldeliyde 
eoiiteiit.  —  A.P.-C. 

E-2.  A  Common  Purification  Plant  for  Sulphite 
Waste  Products).  11.  W.MJdX.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid., 
xxiii,  :n7-:n.s,  ( U)20 1  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  .xvi,  S2i),  (March 
10,  1922).  A  edmmittee,  dl'  whieh  W.dliii  is  ehairmaii, 
lias  eommuiiieated  to  the  I'apei-  I'lilp  Ot'fieo  a  ])lau  to 
Sulphite  alcohol  eonlainin^-  less  acetaldehyde  requires 
take  the  raw  products  fi-din  Swedish  sulphite  mills 
which  do  not  already  reidaim  their  wasti;  jjroduets  and 
work  them  up  at  a  central  plant  for  oil  of  turiientine 
and  nietlianol..  Plan  and  a  hiidg'et  are  presentetl  which 
can  liandle  275  tons  of  raw  oil  and  475  tons  of  raw 
liquor  and  reclaim  200  t.  of  turpentine,  50  t.  of  other 
oils,  375  t.  of  methanol  and  100  t.  of  second  grade 
wood-sj)irit.  The  estimated  income  from  the  reclaimed 
materials  exceeds  the  exjiense  of  the  raw^  materials  and 
operation  by  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  plant 
needed.  —  A.P.-C. 

E-3,  E-0.  Use  of  Rotten  and  Stained  Wood  for 
Making  Sulphite  Pulp  K.  srTKK.MKSITKi;  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xx,  51351-1,  (June  22,  1922).  Detailed  results  nf 
two  small-scale  cooks,  one  of  sdiind  wood  and  one  (if 
moderately  hard  wood  attacked  by  dry  rot,  are  given. 
The  filler  from  th.^  sound  Wdod  was  (if  a  good  light 
color,  while  that  from  the  i-dtten  wddd  was  iinndi 
darker  and  contained  numerous  very  in-dwii  sliives. 
The  yield  per  ton  of  wood  is  higher  with  the  i-dtteu 
wood,  but  it  is  lower  per  100  cii.  ft.  of  solid  wood.  The 
fiber  from  the  rotten  wood  was  much  weaker  and 
practically  unbleachahle.  t'omjiarative  cooks  were 
also  run  on  sound  clean  wfioil,  on  sound  wood  which 
had  become  discolored  or  stained  a  grayish  brown 
color,  and  on  mixture  of  the  tw'o.  The  yields  were 
practically  the  same  in  the  three  cases.  The  fiber 
from  the  stained  Avood  is  darker  than  that  from  the 
clean  wood  and  is  full  of  dark-  colored  shives.  The 
bleach  consumption  is  much  higher  in  the  case  of  the 
fiber  from  stained  wood,  and  some  brownish  yellow 
shives  remain  in  the  bleached  fiber.  —  A.P.-C. 

E-4.  Modern  Roasting  and  Washing  Appliances  for 
the  Production  of  Sulphite  Liquor.  Papir-J.,  ix,  50-51, 
56-57,  (1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  829,  (March  10,  1922). 
To  minimize  the  foniiatidii  of  sulphur  trioxide  the  gas 
must  be  transferred  to  the  Avashing  tower  through  as 
short  a  distance  as  possible  and  should  be  cooled  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Construction  of  ovens  and  towers 
is  described.  Anal.vsis  of  a  sample  gave  Total  SO^ 
3.207c,  combined  1.09,  free  2.11,  lime  0.94.  SO3  0.03. 
calcium  sulphate  0.05.  The  gases  enter  the  tower  at 
about  500°  and  go  out  at  80  deg.  The  wash  water  at 
aliout  70°  circulates  at  the  rate  of  about  800  liters 
a  minute.  The  SO^  content  never  rises  above  0.03% 
—  A.P.-C. 

E-4.  Causticizing  in  the  Presence  of  Silicates. 
RALPH  H.McKEE  and  THOMAS  H.  HILTON,  Colum- 


bia liiiversity.  Paper,  xxx.  No.  22,  9-10,  (Aug.  2,  1922) 
Pulp  and  Papr,  xx.  (i!):!-(i94,  (Aug.  17,  1922).  Experi- 
ments arc  dscribed  which  show  that  it  is  i)ossible 
to  olitain  good  eausticization  of  soda  solution  con- 
taining even  in  large  i)roportioiis,  b.v  allowing  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  reaction  to  go  to  completion.  A 
study  should  be  made  of  the  rate  of  the  reaction  with 
the  particular  materials  useij  in  the  mill.  -  A. !'.-('. 
Sulphite  Cooking.  Fd)\V.\i;i)  SI.\loXSO\.  Paper 
E-5.  Advantages  of  Using  Superheated  Steam  for 
Ind.,  iii,  1248-1249.  (Dee.  1921  1.  Brief  general  dis- 
cussion. —  A.P.-C. 

F.  —   Alkaline  Processes  and  Equipment 

P-4;  M-0.  Multiple  Effect  Evaporation.  P.WHTON 
DTTNGLINSON.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  110-115,  (July 
25,  921).  Outline  (if  the  (b'veldpment  of  evaporator  de- 
sign since  1885,  together  with  discussion  of  the  Midti- 
plex  Film  Evaporator  as  regards  features  of  const  ruc- 
tion and  operation  and  a  com])aris(iii  of  iIk'  iiinltiiilex 
wilh  dther  types.  —  A.P.-C. 

K.  —  Paper  Making  and  Equipment 

K-0;  N-0.  Vacuum  Drying.  C.  O.  LA\'ETT  and  1).  J. 
VAN  ]\1ARLE,  Hiiffald  Kdundiy  and  Machine  Works. 
Buffalo.  N.V.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  600-605,  (July 
1921).  A  description  of  the  general  characteristics 
common  to  all  vacuum  dryers  which  tend  to  differen- 
tiate them  from  other  types,  comprising  the  field, 
limitations,  advantages  princiiile,  and  method  of  ap- 
])lieati(in  of  heat,  together  wath  a  description  of  the 
rotary,  shelf,  and  drum  types.  — A.P.-C. 
Seifensieder  Ztg.,  xv,  296,  (1921);  Rev.  Prod.  Chim., 
xxiv,  417,  (July  15,  1921).  During  the  war  couma- 
I'one  resins  were  used  in  German.v  for  sizing  paper. 
Attempts  were  made  to  saponify  them  also  so  as  to  use 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natural  resins;  but 
this  could  not  be  done  either  with  caustic  alkalis 
in  alcoholic  solution  under  a  pressure  of  8  atmospheres, 
with  soda  lime,  or  with  sulphuric  acid.  They  were  used 
by  emulsifying  them  by  means  of  glue  or  rosin  soaji 
and  adding  to  the  pulp  in  this  condition.  Since  the 
end  of  tile  war  the  use  of  coumarone  resins  for  sizing 
has  almost  entirely  ceased  owing  to  the  entry  of  French 
and  American  resins  into  the  country.  — a!p.-C. 


N.  —  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

N-4.  Elctric  Steam  Boilers  in  Pulp  Mills.  CAPTAIN 
OLSSON.  Papir-Journalen,  Dec.  4.  1!I20:  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix.  805-806.  (Aug.  4.  1921).  Translation  by 
Paul  Bartholow.  Discussion  of  the  advantages  of 
electric  steam  boilers,  and  of  their  use  in  Swedish  pulp 
mills.  The  Apparat  Aktiebolaget,  of  Stockholm,  man- 
ufacture both  low  and  high  tension  types  of  electric 
boilers,  using  current  up  to  20,000  volts,  and  of  capacity 
up  to  8,000  kilowatts.  The  electrode  type  of  boiler  and 
its  method  of  operation  is  briefly  described.  At  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  Wargon  Comjiany  there 
are  seven  electric  boilers,  each  of  2,000  kilowatts",  taking 
current  at  10,000  volts  and  generating  steam  at  12  kilos 
(about  160  lbs.),  which  .supply  all  the  steam  neces.sary 
for  the  manufacture  of  both  sulpliate  and  sulphite 
pulps.  The  boilers  have  been  eminently  satisfactory, 
their  operation  is  simple,  convenient  and  clean,  and  it" 
is  estimated  that  thev  effect  a  saving  of  about  10  iier 
cent.  —  A.P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 


Montr.Ml.   Octolur   ;i  TUv    in 

and  paper  industry,  rtcfntly  not 
Prices  are  advancing  all  alonu;  tlu 
have   to    report    further    rises.      W 


|ir(i\  tiiu'iit  in  tile  pulp 
1(1.  is  gathering  force, 
iiiu  .  and  this  week  we 
■    have    already    pointed 


out  the  stronger  values  of  Jiulp,  boards,  waste  papers,  etc.. 
and  to  these  must  be  added  book,  writings,  tariff,  and 
other  papers.  The  iiigher  quotations  are  owing  to  in 
creased  cost  of  coal,  pul)).  and  in  fact  most  of  the  raw 
materials  of  the  paper  maker. 

Locally  the  jobbers  are  doing  f.iirly  well,  while  the  mills 
report  that  the  business  in  hand  is  of  a  decidedly  eneour 
aging  character.  The  demand  is  undoubtedly  growing, 
.and  the  innnediate  outlook  is  certainly  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  This  must  be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  a 
great  deal  will  depend  on  development  in  connection  with 
the  Eastern  situation.  So  far  as  Canadian  trade  generally 
is  concerned,  the  words  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty,  the  president 
of  the  C.  P.  R.,  are  worth  consideration.  He  finds  there 
is  a  steady  improvement  in  business  conditions  throughout 
the  Dominion,  largely  influenced  by  the  Prairie  crop,  and 
he  sees  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  interruption 
to  this  condition. 

"Of  course,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  run  into  air 
pocket,"  he  said,  "but  this  has  always  been  the  case.  I  do 
not  look  for  any  big  boom  in  business,  nor  do  we  want 
one  now,  but  prospects  at  the  moment  are  decidedly  sa- 
tisfactory, as  far  as   I  can  learn,  from  coast  to  coast." 

The  newsprint  position  has  not  yet  changed  to  any 
extent.  The  mills  are  still  running  to  capacity,  with  the 
demand  as  strong  as  ever.  The  figures  published  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  indicate  that  \n-o- 
duction  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  steadily  rising;  that  in  August 
it  was  12  per  cent  above  the  average  of  a  five-year  period, 
and  that  as  compared  with  August,  1921,  there  was  a  gain 
of  ;!0  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  in  the  situation  which 
detracts  from  the  general  opinion  that  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  price  is  certain  to  take  place  for  192.3  deliveries. 
At  the  moment  newsprint  and  pulp  manufacturers  and 
also  shippers  of  pul])Wood  and  lumber  are  handicapped 
bv  the  scarcity  of  cars.  American  railroads  are  delaying 
Canadian  cars,  preferring  to  pay  rental  charges  rather 
than  return  them.  According  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Riddell,  sec- 
retarv  of  the  Railway  Association  of  Canada,  there  is  an 
excess  balance  of  19,000  Canadian  cars  in  the  States, 
which  is  9,000  more  than  normal.  The  coal  situation  and 
the  .strike  of  railway  shop  employers  are  responsible  for 
the  detention  of  the  ears.  The  jjosition  as  it  affects  Can- 
;ida  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  detention  comes 
at  a  time  when  cars  are  needed  for  the  Western  grain 
movement.  The  matter  li;is  been  taken  up  with  the  Am 
erican  railroads,  and  jjrompt  action  by  the  latter  is 
promised. 

In  our  last  issue  we  pointed  <uit  the  i)robability  of  an 
advance  in  papers.  This  materialised  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week,  and  is  now  in  force.  The  rise  affects 
book,  writings,  tariff  i)a))ers,  and  Bristol  boards,  and 
is  Voc.  per  pound.  Thus  book  papers  are  now  quoted : 
Xo.  1,  s.  c.,  SVic.  and  9c;  No.  2,  s.  c,  8c.  and  Si^c;  ,uid 
No.  3,  m.  f.,  TVoC.  Writings  are  from  91  oc.  to  lie.,  and 
antique  laid  paper  9y^c. 

The   demand    for   boards    continues    to    be    acti\e.      Tlu- 


mills  are  very  busy,  with  the  prospect  of  good  business 
for  some  time.  The  position  in  the  United  States  has  a 
strong  influence  on  that  in  Canada,  and  while  the  mills 
across  the  border  are  able  to  secure  such  a  large  volume 
of  orders  there  is  no  chance  of  that  competition  here  which 
forced  down  prices  to  an   unprofitable  level. 

Waste  papers  are  \ery  strong,  with  a  hardening  ten- 
dency. Rags  command  a  ready  sale,  at  very  firm  quota- 
tions.     Roofing  felts  are  in  good  request. 

The  pulp  market  is  stiffening.  We  have  already  re- 
corded the  advance  in  bleached,  wh'ich  is  selling  readily 
at  the  higher  values.  Mechanical  pulp  is  also  on  the  up- 
grade, with  a  considerably  better  demand,  while  sulphite 
is  firming  up.  Kraft  pulp  is  a  particularly  strong  spot, — 
in    fact  the  entire  market  has  a   very   healthy  appearance. 

The  pulj)  and  paper  companies  in  the  St.  Maurice  Val- 
ley are  cutting  pulpwood  on  their  burnt-over  areas,  and 
are  thus  raving  a  lot  of  the  wood.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  hel{),  notwithstanding  that  wages  have 
risen  from  ^SO.  ])er  month  to  ^W  and  -$45,  which  are  now 
the  current  rates.  Last  season  there  was  a  surplus  of 
labor  at  $.'J0  per  month  and  under,  but  the  increase  in 
construction  and  other  work  this  year  has  absorbed  a 
large  number  of  men  and  also  forced»  up  wages. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  Sept.  30.  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Almost  every  day  witnesses  additional  signs  of  general 
improvement  in  the  paper  industrv',  of  a  steady  increase 
in  business,  of  broader  operations  of  mills  and  of  greater 
firmness  in  prices.  The  industry  appears  to  he  on  the 
threshhold  of  a  period  of  prosperity;  in  fact,  there  are 
numerous  indications  to  the  effect  that  this  period  has 
actually  started.  With  commercial  and  industrial  condi- 
tions gradually  assuming  a  normal  status,  consumption  of 
paper  of  all  kinds  is  on  the  rise,  with  the  obvious  result 
paper  jobbers  and  merchants  are  securing  much  more  busi- 
ness and  are  busier  than  they  have  been  in  a  long  time, 
while  manufacturers  are  running  their  jjlants  at  a  rate 
closely  approximating  capacity. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  prevailing  active 
position  of  the  paper  industry  is  to  he  had  in  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  print  ])aper  si- 
tuation in  August.  The  production  of  newsprint  last 
month  by  United  States  mills  scored  a  big  jump  over  that 
of  the  preceding  month,  a  total  of  133,236  net  tons  of 
total  newsprint  being  manufactured  by  83  mills  in  Au- 
gust, compared  with  120,839  tons  in  July,  showing  an 
increase  of  12,397  net  tons.  These  figures  infer  that 
print  paper  mills  recovered  from  the  usual  mid-summer 
reaction  in  business  a  good  deal  sooner  this  year  than 
ordinarily,  and  judging  from  the  bullish  reports  received 
during  the  jiast  few  days,  it  is  probable  that  the  Sei)tem- 
ber  report  will  show  an  even  greater  increase  in  output 
this  month.  August  production  of  print  paper  was  larger 
than  in  any  August  for  the  past  five  years,  the  nearest 
approach  being  that  in  August,  1920.  when  an  output  of 
128,818  tons  was  reached.  Moreover,  the  Commission's 
report  vhows  that  despite  the  large  jump  in  production 
List  month  mill  stocks  of  print  paper  declined  eonsider- 
.ihly.  The  report  also  shows  that  production  iif  ])rint 
l);iper   in   this   <'ountr\'   thus   f.ir   this   vi-ar   or   up   to   the   end 
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•  1  August  is  dose  to  tli<'  ricord  output  pstablisli.d  in 
1920,  a  total  of  944.,217  m-t  tons  of  newsprint  having  Im  i  ii 
manufactured  by  domestic  mills  during  the  first  ciitlit 
months  of  li)22,  compared  with  811.972  tons  in  the  cor 
responding  period  of  last  year,  1,0I8,29()  tons  in  the  sauie 
time  of   1920,  and  898. IS.!   tons  in   1919. 

The  newsprint  uiarket  is  exceedingly  firm.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  active  the  demand  is;  publishers  are  coming 
into  view  as  buyers  repeatedly  and  seem  imbued  with  .i 
lone  idea — that  of  covering  their  requirements  over  tlie 
balance  of  the  year.  The  most  gratifying  feature  of  tin 
situation  is  the  added  demand  that  is  being  felt;  tliat  is. 
the  additional  buying  engaged  in  the  publishers  over  and 
above  their  contract  supjilies.  Transient  demand  .-ilso  is 
.steadOy  broadening,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
mills  in  the  States  will  reach  a  new  high  level  of  news 
(jrint  })rodiictiton  during  the   present  year. 

Hook  papers  eoiitiiiiie  to  strengthen  in  price,  a  good 
iii.iny  iii.iMuf.uturirs  h.i\  ing  again  marked  up  quotations 
a  quarter  of  .i  cent  per  pound.  .\bout  the  bottom  price 
quoted  on  macliine  finished  hook  .-it  present  is  (>  cents  .i 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  not  much  supply  is  available 
at  tills  liasis,  most  jjroducers  asking  between  6.2.5  and  (5.50 
cents.  Coated  book  is  higher  at  from  9. .50  cents  upward, 
depending  on  tlie  grade  and  tonnage,  one  reason  ad 
vanccd  for  the  rise  in  this  kind  of  paper  being  the  tariff 
placed  on  casein.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  book 
paper  and  mills  are  operating  today  at  a  better  rate  of 
capacity  than  in  over  a  year. 

Kraft  wrappings  evince  a  strong  tone  and  prices  on 
this  class  of  paper  have  been  advanced  in  some  quar*^"rs. 
New  England  mills  are  quoting  No.  1  domestic  ki.  ' 
wrapping  at  6.75  cents  a  pound  to  jobbers  f.o.b.  uiii., 
which  means  consumers  are  paying  well  above  7  cents 
on  a  delivered  basis.  Tissues  are  firm  and  exhibiting  in- 
creasing activity,  jobbers  and  consumers  alike  now  laying 
in  stocks  in  (ireparation  for  the  pre-holiday  season. 

The  board  market  continues  very  firm.  Plain  chii)  is 
quoted  at  $60  a  ton  in  New  York,  and  news  board  at 
$62.50  to  $65,  and  it  is  declared  that  manufacturers  are 
flatly  refusing  orders  at  less  than  these  figures.  Single 
patent  coated  chip  is  quoted  at  $75  a  ton,  straw  board  at 
$55  and  85-test  jute  liner  board  at  $95  per  ton.  Board 
mills  are  indeed  busy,  and  there  seems  no  let  up  in  the 
demand  for  board. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Prices  on  mechanical  pulp  evince 
a  rising  tendency.  Reports  say  that  most  producers  are 
sold  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  dealers  and 
mill  agents  assert  that  it  is  a  fact  that  consumers  in  search 
of  transient  supplies  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  shopjiing 
over  the  market  before  locating  available  pulp.  Mills 
in  Upper  New  York  State  are  apparently  having  no  trou- 
ble in  securing  $32  to  $3'^  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants  for 
prime  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment,  and  even 
higher  prices  than  these  are  paid  in  instances  where  a  low 
freight  is  involved  between  producing  and  consuming- 
points.  Ground  wood  brought  down  to  New  Y'ork  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  schooners  is  freely  bringing  $31  a  ton 
f.o.b.  this  port  to  nearby  board  and  paper  mills. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  By  far  the  most  important  de- 
\  elopment  in  chemical  pulp  is  the  advance  in  prices  of 
bleached  sulphite.  The  leading  producers  in  the  United 
States  quickly  followed  the  lead  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers in  raising  quotations  on  No.  1  bleached  sulphite  .$10 
a  ton  from  1.50  to  5  cents  a  pound,  and  this  event  has 
served  to  strengthen  prices  on  practically  all  kinds  of 
chemical  wood  pulj).  Kraft  is  particularly  firm.  Im- 
porters are  reported  asking  2.75  cents  a  pound  ex-dock 
New  York   for   No.    1    Scandinavian   kraft,  while   domestic 
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krat't  of  strk-tly  No.  1  quality  lias  sold  up  to  :{.25  cents 
f.o.b.  pulp  niilis.  l-"oreign  unbleached  sulphite  of  No.  1 
<{radc  is  quoted  at  2.75  to  8  cents  on  the  dock,  and  easy 
bleacliing  at  3  to  3.25  cents.  Soda  pulp  is  firm  at  4  to 
■1..25  cents  at  producing  plants,  and  it  is  understood  that 
most  of  the  available  supply  of  this  kind  of  pulp  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  is  contracted  for.  Sentiment  in  the 
l)uli)  trade  is  Iniliish.  Importers  who  have  just  returned 
from  l-',vir(>i)e  rei)ort  conditions  in  Scandinavia  far  from 
favorable,  it  being  stated  that  Sweeden  is  very  nearly  sold 
out  for  the  rest  of  this  season  and  that  American  consu- 
mers cannot  hope  to  get  any  additional  supplies  of  con- 
sequence from  this  source  to  that  which  they  already  have 
contracted  for.  Moreover,  prices  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  said  to  be  jumping  at  a  rapid  rate. 

RA(iS. — There  lias  been  a  little  sagging  of  demand  for 
roofing  rags  during  the  present  week  but  evidently  prices 
have  been  unaffected.  Dealers  seem  disinclined  to  ac- 
cept orders  at  reduced  figures,  and,  as  far  as  is  learned, 
market  levels  remain  about  as  last  reported.  Around  1.15 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  is  the  accepted  quota- 
tional  basis  on  No.  1  roofing  stock,  and  1.35  cents  on  No. 
2  packing,  while  foreign  dark  cottons  are  bringing  1.30 
to  1.35  cents  ex-dock  New  York.  Old  white  rags  show 
an  advancing  trend,  and  packers  generally  ask  at  least 
(i.50  cents  for  No.  1  repacked  whites.  Thirds  and  blues 
are  somewhat  firmer  at  from  2.25  to  2.50  cents  at  ship- 
ping points  for  repacked,  and  around  1.80  cents  for  mis- 
cellaneous blues.  New  cuttings  rule  steady  to  firm  with 
the  lone  exception  of  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  which 
are  just  a  trifle  down  in  price.  Where  paper  mills  were 
paying  12  cents  a  pound  delivered  for  No.  1  white  .shirt 
cuttings  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  purchases  have  been  re- 
jjorted  lately  down  to   11.50  cents  delivered. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Increasing  strength  has  char- 
acterized the  old  paper  market  this  week  and  new  high 
prices  have  been  established  in  transactions.  Board  mills 
have  paid  $21  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  mixed 
paper,  and  as  high  as  $27  for  folded  newspapers,  and 
the  present  trend  of  the  market  would  indicate  that  prices 
are  due  to  go  even  beyond  these  levels.  Old  magazines 
hold  very  firm  at  about  2.70  cents  a  pound  New  York  for 
No.  1  heavy  magazines,  and  2.25  cents  for  mixed  books, 
while  old  No.  1  kraft  paper  is  bringing  2.50  cents  per 
pound  and  white  news  cuttings  2.15  cents.  Shavings  are 
steadv  at  around  a  quotable  level  of  4.35  cents  for  No.  1 
hard  white  and  3.90  cents  for  No.   1   soft  white. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Business  in  old  rope 
continues  fairly  active  at  prices  ranging  between  6  and 
6.25  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points  for  No.  1 
domestic  manila  rope.  Bagging  is  relatively  quiet  though 
a  moderate  movement  is  reported  at  about  1.25  cents  a 
pound  for  No.  1  scrap  and  1.05  cents  for  roofing  bagging. 


IN  OTHER  WORDS,  SHE  DID 

"Once  a  charming  young  woman  presented  a  small 
check  at  my  window,"  said  the  speaker  at  a  recent  bank- 
ers' convention.  "She  was  transparently  honest,  but 
had  no  ai  quaintanees  in  tiic  iiank  nor  any  letters  or 
other  papers  with  her.  I  asked  lier  if  she  had  a  hand- 
kerchief or  some  article  of  jewelry  marked  witli  her 
name  or  initials.  After  a  moment's  deep  thought  lier 
face  brightened  and  she  a.sked : 

"Would   an  initialed  garter  buckle   do?" 

"Did  she  get  the  money!"  asked  a  voice  of  detaelied 
scientific  inquiry  from  the  back  of  the  room. 

"I  must  remind  you,"  said  tlie  speaker,  judicially, 
"that  a  bank's  relations  with  its  clients  often  are  highly 
confidential."  — Anglo  Bank  Notes. 


M^ith  the  Woodsmen 


CHARCOAL  TAKES  PLACE  OF  TIMBER 

During  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  Can- 
adian people  have  permitted  the  destruction  of  a  forest 
empire  twenty  times  the  size  of  the  three  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. 

There  have  been  1,000  forest  fires  in  Canada  this  year, 
each  one  exchanging  valuable  public-owned  timber  lands 
for  worthless  wastes  of  charcoal  and  fire-weed.  It  is 
sheer  business  stupidity-,  as  inexcusable  as  the  exchange  of 
pounds  sterling  for  paper  roubles. 

The  Canadian  citizen  of  1750  and  1800  beheld  a  land 
wherein  the  forest  was  a  no-account  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  a  trespasser  on  agricultural  soil.  He  had  no  lum- 
ber industry  to  speak  of,  no  pulp  and  paper  indu.stry,  no 
highly  organized  domestic  business  calling  on  the  forest 
for  its  daily  needs.  But  times  have  changed  and  yet  the 
public  mind  refuses  to  bulge.  Agricultural  land  is  not  now 
cumbered  by  forests,  but  instead  the  forest  is  very  much 
cumbered  by  worked  out  farms.  There  is  more  cleared 
land  in  Canada  that  should  be  put  back  under  forest  than 
there  is  forested  land  that  ever  can  be  profitably  cleared 
for  agriculture. 

Forest  conservation  is  not  a  matter  of  using  less  wood 
but  of  growing  more.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  habitable  area 
of  the  Dominion  is  unfit  for  agriculture  and  adapted  only 
for  timber  production.  The  timber  crop  and  minerals  are 
the  only  possible  magnets  to  new  population,  new  towns, 
new  industries  over  that  untillable  eighty  per  cent.  To- 
day in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  crops  of  Canada  re- 
present a  precise  equivalent  of  new  factories,  new  employ- 
ment, new  sources  of  wages.  Every  year,  the  market 
valuation  on  forested  areas  rises,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  de- 
crease in  America's  timber  supply  and  the  advance  in 
public  demand  for  forest  products.  And  yet  with  this 
enormously  valuable  public  resource  owned  by  the  people 
of  Canada,  distributing  its  benefits  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  we  who  boast  of  being  astute  business  men  are 
throwing  into  the  furnace  ten  trees  for  every  one  we  turn 
to  use.  We,  the  trustees  of  the  Canadian  forest,  turned 
to  ruin  last  summer  the  equivalent  of  a  strip  of  timber  one 
mile  wide  reacliing  from   Halifax  to  Winnipeg. 

Slowly,  but  inevitably,  Canada's  forest  resources  must 
come  under  scientific  management,  but  right  now  the  pe- 
remptory call  is  to  get  busy  and  put  out  the  flames.  Why 
talk  of  redecorating  your  house  while  the  dining  room  is 
choked  witli  smoke?  Unless  the  present  plague  of  forest 
conflagration  is  blocked  by  the  conscious  shouldering  of 
responsibility  by  every  Canadian  citizen,  another  ten  years 
will  relieve  us  of  all  need  for  worry  about  the  forest  re- 
sources. But  let  there  be  no  confusing  of  plain  facts.  We 
must  choose  between  forest  fires  and  forest  industries.  The 
two  things  cannot  travel  in  double  harness,  nor  live  in  the 
same  pasture.  We  must  choose  one  or  the  other  and  the 
choice  must  be  made  right  now,  for  another  few  years  an 
inert  public  will  solve  the  matter  quite  thoroughly  for  us. 
Forest  protection  is  not  protection  of  a  tree.  It  is  an 
insurance  policy  on  pay  envelopes,  operating  industries, 
thriving  municipalities  and  public  revenues.  It  means  a 
sense  of  self  preservation  and  a  partnership  in  upholding 
the  rights  of  the  future.  It  means  that  we  admit  and 
practise  the  gospel  that  we  have  no  right  to  play  the 
prodigal  with  a  resource  that  cost  us  not  one  penny  and 
tliat  appears  in  the  Will  of  Providence  as  the  common 
property  of  the  generations  that  follow. — (Illustrated  Can- 
adian Forestry   Magazine.) 
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PULPWOOD  EMBARGO 

Readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  who  are  in- 
terested in  tlie  conservation  of  Canada's  natural  resources 
will  find  something  to  think  about  in  the  following  letter. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Gazette: 

Sir,— I  have  just  read  a  letter  in  The  Gazette  of  the 
16th  instant  hv  an  anonymous  writer  who  signs  lumself 
'•Pulpwood  Dealer."  stating  tliat.  wliih-  in  the  main  he  is 
in  agreement  with  my  idea  of  i)roliihiting  the  exportation 
of  unmanufactured  wood  from  Canada  and  that  I  may  be 
right  in  mv  direful  i)redictions  of  the  imminence  of  our 
exMiaustion  "of  pulpwood  supplies  in  Canada,  and  also  that 
the  proper  course  is  to  liold  tiiat  which  we  have  for  tuture 
rise  in  values,  based  upon  domestic  necessities  and  tile 
benefits  of  advancing  the  article  in  value  through  Can- 
adian manufacture,  and  while  lu'  tliinks  I  am  right  on  all 
these  points,  he  asks  the  question; 

"How  would  Mr.  Barnjum  deal  witii  the  following  case, 
which  is  not  hypothetical?  Various  firms  in  the  United 
States  under  contract  to  supply  American  paper  mills 
with  wood  for  a  term  of  years  have  inirchased  here,  there 
and  throughout  Ontario.  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces large-sized  and  small-sized  pulpwood  limits  in  fee 
simple.  These  purchases  are  based  on  contracts  covering 
a  term  of  years,  the  parties  furnisiiing  wood  being  obligated 
to  do  so,  and  in  the  prevalent  assumption  that  non-inter- 
ference with  export  of  wood  cut  on  private  property  in 
Canada  would  prevail  as  a  vested  right.  If  prohibition 
of  exportation  were  enforced  by  legislation  in  these  pro- 
vinces, where  would  the  obligated  seller  of  pulpwood 
stand.-  Would  not  his  case  be  one  in  connection  with 
which  he  would  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  purchasers 
through  no  fault  of  his  own?  Would  he  not,  therefore, 
"  have  a  case  against^-recourse  against — the  Government 
passing  the  special  prohibitory  law  under  the  common  law, 
that  his  property  is  immune  from  confiscation,  for  that 
is  what  such  a  step  would  entail?" 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  public  again  called  to  the  fact  that  "various  firms 
in  the  United  States  have  purchased  large  and  small-sized 
pulp  limits  in  fee  simple  throughout  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces"  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  all 
of  this  pulpwood  to  the  United  States.  These  purchases 
are  being  made  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  we  shall 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  our  fee  land  wood  is  all 
owned  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  unless  immediate 
action  is  taken  to  prohibit  the  export  of  pulpwood. 

I  personally  have  recently  declined  propositions  from 
several  sources  in  the  United  States  for  every  acre  of  land 
I   own  in  Nova   Scotia. 

Only  last  week  I  tried  to  save  five  thousand  acres  from 
being  sold  in  Nova  Scotia  to  United  States  purchasers,  and 
was  a  party  to  its  purchase,  even  up  to  .$20.00  per  acre; 
but  before  the  papers  could  be  signed  a  thirty-day  bond 
was  secured  by  these  parties  at  $2.00  per  acre  above  my 
price,  showing  how  keen  tlie  competition  for  tiuiberland 
really  is. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  "Pulpwood 
Dealer":  "Where  would  tlie  obligated  seller  of  pulp- 
wood stand?"  My  first  answer  to  this  is  that  he  would 
stand  exactly  where  the  poor  farmer  stood  who  sold  his 
wood  to  United  States  mills  or  dealers  who,  because  the 
market  declined,  refused  to  take  delivery  of  wood  con- 
tracted for,  amounting  to  thousands  of  cords  at  high  prices, 
and  left  it  on  his  hands  to  rot,  as  was  the  case  in  manv 
instances  during  the  past  year. 

All  legislation  has  to  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  greatest  good  to   the  greatest   number.      Now,   the 


number  of  people  who  would  be  injured  by  an  embargo  or 
heavy  export  tax  on  unmanufactured  wood  are  so  few  in 
immber,  as  compared  with  the  eight  or  nine  millions  of 
our  population  that  would  be  benefited,  that  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  ridiculous  to  give  this  pliase  of  the  question 
even  a  passing  thought.  .Surely  tlie  selfish  interest  of  a. 
few  individuals  and  fori-ign  corporations  cannot  be  allow- 
id  to  even  retard  an  act  of  absolute  necessity. 

In  tlie  public  good,  the  so-called  vested  rights  of  the 
few  cannot  be  considered.  If  you  call  it  confiscation,  then 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  confiscated  all  the  unde- 
veloped water  powers  of  the  province  without  compensa- 
tion. I,  personally,  lost  several  water  powers  without 
even  a  protest. 

When  a  man  buys  property  in  any  country,  he  does  so 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  must  be  amenable  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  that  such  country  may  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  enact,  and  should  be  become  dissatisfied  with 
existing  conditions  the  recourse  open  to  him,  in  the  in- 
stance under  discussion,  is  to  dispose  of  his  timberland, 
which  he  can  always  do  at  a  very  handsome  profit,  or 
manufacture  the  wood  in  Canada. 

The  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the  State  of  Maine  has 
ruled  that  it  was  constitutional  for  a  state  to  regulate 
even  the  sized  trees  a  man  may  cut  on  his  own  private 
land.  So  we  have  a  precedent  in  the  State  of  Maine  and 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  prohibiting  the  export  of  fee  land  wood, 
which  action  is  a  matter  wholly  within  the  powers  of  the 
Dominion  Government  rather  than  of  our  jirovincial  gov- 
ernments, as   stated  by   "Pulpwood  Dealer." 

All  of  the  older  wooded  countries  regulate  the  cutting 
of  trees  on  privately  owned  land,  thereby  wisely  retain- 
ing their  capital  stock  intact,  cutting  simply  the  annual 
increment,  while  in  Canada  we  are  rapidly  using  up  and 
wasting  our  capital  which,  if  not  cheeked,  will  end  in 
forestial  bankruptcj-. 

FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM 
Annapolis  Royal,  Nova  Scotia, 
September,  20     1922. 


NO  MORE  SALES  OR  LEASES  OF  OROWN  LAND 

III  the  interest  of  forest  conservation  the  Govevumeiit 
of  Nova  Seotia  has  withdrawn  all  Crown  Land  from 
either  sale  or  lease.  This  will  not  interfere  with  settle- 
ment in  any  way.  as  there  is  abuudauee  of  vacant  cleared 
land  and  farms  in  the  Province  for  all  settlement  pur- 
poses. 

This  measure,  it  was  stated  in  the  announcement,  lias 
become  advisable  owing  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  wood 
supply  and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  our 
waterways,  water  powers  and  wa'er  supplies. 

This  is  an  advanced  step  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  line  of  an  effective  forest  policy. 


TREE  PLANTING 

The  Editor,  Montreal  Daily  Star. 

Sir, — Last  spring  a  jirize  of  $250  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum  to  the  municipalities  in  this 
province  which  would  embellish  their  parks  or  streets 
by  planting  trees.  As  Mr.  Barnjum  is  anxious  to  have 
this  prise  awarded,  I  would  invite  the  differene  munic- 
ipalities to  advise  me  about  the  results  of  their  work, 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  value  of  their  ex- 
periments, and  thereby  to  prepare  my  report  on  same. 
I  hope  that  all  interested  parties  will  furnish  me  at 
once  with  the  necessary  data,  so  that  we  may  demon- 
strate that  we  are  doing  something  to  increase  the 
beauty  of  the  cities  in  which  we  live. 

G.  C.  PICHE, 
Quebec.  Chief,  Forest  Service. 
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PLACED   EDUCATION  as  one  of  the  prime  factors 
of  Prosperity  and  Happiness.    The  most  efficient 
and    economical  means  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  PULP 
and  PAPER  MAKING  is  by  Correspondence  Instruction. 


Under  the  authority  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Association 
through  a  specially  appointed 
supervising   Committee,    the 


lAaiOCIATiON 


INSTITUTE  of  INDUSTRIAL 
and  DOMESTIC  ARTS  Regd., 
has  organized  a  School  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Making,  and 
is  now  enrolling  students 
in  the  following  Courses: 


Sulphite  Pulp 
Mechanical  Pulp 

Sulphate  and  Soda  Pulp 


Complete  Pulp  Course  Paper  Finishing 

Beating  and  Coloring  Paper  Machine  Operation 

Complete  Paper  Course 


Complete  Course  in  Pulp   and  Paper  Making 


J.  N.  Stephenson,  M.  S.,  formerly  Professor  In 
charge  of  Paper  Irlaking  Courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  is  Principal.  The  Faculty  is 
composed  of  practical  Pulp  and  Paper  Uen  of 
exceptional   experience. 


Take  the  first  step  toward  Success  by  sending  to-day  for  full 
illustrated  catalogue  to 


Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  Regd. 

Gardenvale,  Que. 
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Representing  the 
Leading  Manufacturers 

IN  addition  to  manufacturing  and  distributing  Fair- 
banks-Morse products,  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse 
Co.,  Limited,  represents  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
mechanical  goods. 

When  ordering  from  our  nearest  Branch,  you  are 
ordering  from  the  manufacturer  whose  product  has 
proved  itself  acknowledged  leader  in  its  particular 
field. 

Here  are  some  of  the  well-known  lines  we  handle : 


Fairbanks   Scales 
Pratt   &   Cady   Valves 
Strong     Steam     Traps 
Allen     Engines 
Landis    Threaders 
McDougall     Lathes 
Graton    &    Knight    Leather 

Belting 
Yale   Chain    Hoists 
Easterbrook-Allcard     High 

Speed    Drills 
Fairbanks-Morse    Motors 
Gould's  Pumps 


Rogerts    Pulp    Stone    Burrs 
Durabia    Packing 
Foster  Regulators 
Claflin   Beaters 
Brown    &   Sharpe    Machine 
Tools 

Gisholt  Turret  Lathes 
Dick's    Balta    Belting 
Norton    Grinding    Wheels 
Nash    Pumps 
Rogers   Wet    Machines 
Wood's    Pulp    Thickeners 


Each  department  is  in  charge  of  men  who  can  give  you 
valuable  help  in  the  solutions  of  your  problems. 


Canada's  Departmental  House 
for  Mechanical  Goods" 

Co  Limited 

St  John       Quebec       Montreal        Otta^wa        Toronto 

Hamilton  "Windsor  Winnipeg  Retina    ; 

Saskatoon  Calvary  Vancouver  Vi   horia 
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E  1)  1  1^  O  RIAL 


Almighty  Ciod  who  hast  given  unto  us  a  glorious  heritage 
in  the  lofty  mountains,  the  mighty  rivers,  the  vast  prairies 
and  the  magnificient  forests  in  this  wonderful  Dominion,  we 
have  been  unmindful  of  this  trust.  We  have  been  especially 
careless  with  regard  to  the  great  forests  whieh  thou  hast  given 
us  to  use  and  enjoy.  We  have  wantonly  wasted  this 
inlieritance  with  the  axe  and  destroyed  it  with  fire.  Through 
our  carelessness,  Nature's  patient  work  of  a  century  and  the 
result  of  man's  effort  in  building  houses  and  cities  have  been 
destroyed,  even  the  precious  lives  of  thy  children  have  been 
cut  off  by  a  horrible  death  and  many  have  suffered  terrible 
agony. 

Visit  with  thy  vengence  on  these  Murderers,  O  God, 
and  punish  these  desecratros  of  the  homes  of  thy  people,  but 
give  freely  of  thy  mercy  and  comfort  to  those  who  have  been 
thus  afflicted;  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  give  them 
aid. 

Help  us.  we  pray,  to  have  more  reverence  for  thy  holy 
works.  As  thou  gavest  the  Promised  Land  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  so  hast  thou  given  to  our  fathers,  to  us  and  to  our 
children,  this  fair  country.  Help  us  to  preserve  the  joy  of 
outdoors  in  the  healing  atmosphere  of  the  trees,  and  to  protect 
from  harm  the  material  thou  hast  given  us  for  shelter,  fuel 
and  industry.  Give  wisdom  to  the  legislators  who  will  frame 
laws  for  the  protection  of  our  forests  and  grant  courage  and 
strength  to  the  officers  of  administration.  And  especially, 
we  pray  thee,  teach  us  all  to  appreciate  thy  goodness  and  to 
be  careful  of  the  welfare  and  rights  of  our  fellows.  May  the 
lesson  of  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  past  week  be  written 
indelibly  on  the  heart  of  every  Canadian,  with  the  firm 
resolve  that  forest  fires  from  human  carelessness  and 
indifference  must  cease. 
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PERMANENT  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 

In  Great  Britain,  the  civil  service  is  coming  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  just  now.  The  British  taxpayer  is  groan- 
ing under  a  burden  of  taxation  of  which  we  in  this  country, 
in  our  more  fortunate  circumstances,  ii.nc  but  littli-  con- 
ception. Hence  lie  is  in  a  mood  in  which  "rctrcm  linicnt 
and  reform"  in  his  country's  civil  service  ,i|)|)c,ir  to  biiii 
in  the  light  not  so  much  of  dim  and  distant  ideals  as  of 
concrete  objects  that  he  is  determined  to  attain.  And  he 
is  asking,  in  tones  of  which  the  Government  is  constrained 
to  take  notice,  why  civil  servants  should  have  such  easy 
hours  of  work — whv  they  should  come  so  late  to  their 
offices  and  make  up  for  their  tardiness  by  leaving  so  early 
— why  their  holidays  should  be  so  prolonged  and  their 
toil  so  little  laborious,  and  why,  in  short  to  use  the  lang- 
uage of  metaphor,  their  beds  should  be  of  roses  while 
those  of  their  compatriots  are  mostly  of  rocks. 

Yet,  in  Great  Britain,  the  civil  service  is,  in  compari- 
son with  the  civil  service  of  other  countries,  not  an  ineffi- 
cient one.  In  education,  in  ability,  in  industry  and  in  in- 
tegrity, its  members  are  not  inferior  to  the  civil  servants 
of  other  lands.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that,  among  civil 
servants  as  a  body,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  take 
life  altogether  more  easily  than  it  should  be  taken  by  busi- 
ness men  in  a  world  of  busy  men.  Only  last  May,  Mr.  F. 
N.  McCrea,  M.P.,  severely  criticized  the  members  of  our 
own  civil  service  on  the  ground  that  hard  work  (to  put  it 
mildly)  is  not  universal  among  them.  In  fact,  he  describ- 
ed fifty  per  cent,  of  them  as  being  parasites — a  descrip- 
tion which,  we  would  fain  hope,  is  not  to  be  taken  quite 
literally. 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  why  is  it  that,  in  practically 
all  countries.  Government  departments,  speaking  by  and 
large,  seem  to  tend  to  slowness,  extravagance  and  incom- 
petence? The  employees  in  such  departments  cannot  all 
be — indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  not — of  an  in- 
ferior type  to  employees  of  private  business  firms.  Yet 
ability  and  energy,  when  seated  on  a  Government  stool, 
have  a  fearful  and  wonderful  way,  in  all  too  many  eases, 
of  becoming  transformed  into  ineptitude  and  lethargy. 
Why  should  these  things  be?  It  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  certain  fundamental  reasons  for  a  transformation 
so  startling — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  them  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fear  of  being  fired  which,  among 
employees,  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  is  absent  in  the  ease 
of  the  civil  servant.  Only  let  him  conduct  himself  satis- 
factorily as  regards  deportment  and  so  forth,  and  lie  can 
hold  his  job  until  the  Greek  Kalends.  Incompetence,  save 
possibly  of  the  grossest  kind,  is  not  a  ground  for  dis- 
charge. 

Secondly,  in  most  Government  departments.  It  is  not 
service  but  mechanical  routine  that  has  pride  of  place. 
Red  tape  and  pigeon-holes  are  used  for  people  as  well  as 
for  papers.  The  atmosphere  means  a  deadening  of  en- 
thusiasm. And  loss  of  efficiency  in  work  follows  loss  of 
enthusiasm  for  work  as  surely  as  the  night  follows  the 
dav. 


Tliirdly,  a  civil  servant  does  not  get  paid  by  results.  The 
procrastinating  and  unprofitable  employee  gets  no  less 
in  cash  than  he  would  if  he  were  prompt  and  profitable. 
He  can  always  "get  by".  And  this  very  fact  puts  a  pre- 
iiiiuin    on    incompetence    and    slothfulncss. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  civil  servant  is  in  the  pay  of 
an  employer  which  has  no  competitors,  which  does  not 
need  to  show  a  profit,  and  which  is  not  dependent  upon 
its  customers.  A  Government  department  is  nearly  always 
a  monopoly  and  hence  has  no  competitors  to  struggle  with. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  tliat  an  apparent  exception  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Canadian  National  Railways  which,  in  a 
sense  compete  against  the  C.  P.  R.  But  that  competition 
cannot  be  on  a  real,  liard,  matter-of-fact,  business  basis, 
so  long  as  the  former  have  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  to 
draw  on — or,  in  other  words,  the  taxpayer  to  milk.  A  Gov- 
ernment department  does  not  need  to  show  a  profit.  In 
the  case  of  a  private  commercial  firm,  the  showing  a 
profit  is  a  prime  and  primary  condition  of  its  continuance 
in  business.  For  otherwise  bankruptcy  supervenes.  But 
a  Government  department  has  no  dread  of  liquidation.  If 
it  pays,  well  and  good.  If  it  doesn't— well,  the  Treasury 
can.  As  regards  its  independence  of  customers,  this  fol- 
lows from  the  fact  that  a  Government  department  is  nearly 
always  a  monopoly,  and  it  frequently  results  in  an  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  civil  servants  towards  the  public 
which  a  private  firm  would  not  tolerate  in  its  employees. 

Such  are  some  of  the  factors  that  make  for  ineffieiencv 
in  civil  servants  as  a  class  and  for  perfunetoriness  in  their 
work.  It  is  the  system  that  is  responsible  for  these  things 
and  not  the  men  who  are  the  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  the  sys- 
tem. And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  faults  are  to  be 
remedied.  They  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  civil  service 
systems  of  practically  all  countries — and  we  cannot  do 
without  civil  servants.  But,  at  least,  we  can  avoid  adding 
largely  to  their  number.  Add  largely  to  their  number 
we  shall  if  the  National  Railways  come  under  Govern- 
ment control  in  such  a  way  as  to  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  Government  department. 

As  we  have  said,  the  fact  that  officials  in  Government 
departments  are  so  generally  less  efficient  than  employees 
of  private  firms  is  the  fault  of  the  system  and  not  of  the 
men,  as  a  general  rule.  There  are  even  some  Canadian 
civil  servants  of  such  marked  ability  and  energy  that  thev 
have  been  proof  against  the  deadening  and  enervating  in- 
fluences of  the  system — and  we  could  name  some  out- 
standing figures  of  whom  this  can  be  said.  But,  in  tlie 
main,  the  tendency  of  the  system,  here  as  in  other  lands, 
has  been  to  turn  the  able  man  into  a  clerical  drudge,  the 
man  of  initiative  into  a  mere  mechanical  Iiack. 


The  Technical  Association  of  the  Pul})  and  Paper  In- 
dustry liad  a  fine  meeting  in  Detroit.  The  eyes  of  the  in- 
dustry are  now  turned  toward  Chicago  for  the  Fall  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  A.  P.  and  P.  A.  in  Chicago,  Oct.  16-20. 


As  evidence  of  the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  home-grown  timber,  Tasmania  is  going  in  for  afforesta- 
tion to  provide  for  future  needs. 
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The  Maiiurachii-e  of  Blolliiiij:  l\'i|)or  inifl  ParrhrrKMil  Stock 


(Translattd  .specially  for  I'ltlj)  and  Paper  Mayaznu-  from 
La  Papctrrie,  xliv,  <)S-10),  IKi-lSt.  3i);}  -K)0.  I'Vb. 
10  and  25,  May    10,   1922,  by  A.   Papim-au-Couturf.) 

Tin-  main  qualities  required  of  a  good  blotting  paper 
are  high  absorption  and  suffieient  wearing  qualities  under 
service  conditions.  In  practice  the  (piality  of  a  blotting 
pa))iT  is  satisfactory  when  it  can  absorb  lieavy  ink  lines 
without  smudging;  and  of  course  it  is  necessary  tliat  it 
should  be  able  to  do  so  repeatedly,  as  otherwise  a  blotter 
which  had  been  used  once  would  naturally  make  blots. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  strong  enough  not  to  tear  when 
used.  Very  frequently  the  most  absorbent  blotters  are 
the  least  strong:  before  the  war  some  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  blotting  j)apers  were  extraordinarily  absorbent, 
but  they  were  of  such  flimsy  texture  that  it  was  |)rac- 
tieally  impossible  to  use  them.  A  certain  amount  of 
flexibility  is  also  demanded;  but  tliis  is  more  a  matter  of 
fashion  than  of  quality,  as  the  suppleness  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  either  the  absorbeney  or  the  wearing  qualities. 
However,  the  paper  maker  must  satisfy  the  wishes  of  Iiis 
customers,  such  as  they  are.  The  surface  of  the  slieet 
should  be  even  and  the  grain  not  too  )ironounccd.  It 
should  be  matt,  and,  above  all  things,  uncalendered,  as  ca- 
lendering greatly  diminishes  the  absorbeney. 

In  routine  testing  very  frequently  the  only  determina- 
tion is  that  of  the  height  of  absorption;  and  the  quality  of 
the  paper  is  judged  entirely  by  the  results  of  this  test. 
The  method  is  too  well  known  to  require  description,  and 
we  shall  mereh'  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  points 
in  connection  with  the  test.  In  order  to  obtain  compar- 
able results  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  distilled 
water  and  to  work  always  at  the  same  temperature.  The 
height  of  absorption  increases  with  the  temperature,  at 
least  between  the  limits  within  which  we  have  worked, 
namely,  10  deg.  and  50  deg.  C.  As  to  the  influence  of 
the  purity  of  the  water  on  the  results  obtained,  the  fol- 
lowing tests  will  show  it  very  clearly. 

Test   No.    1 — Distilled  water. 

Test  No.  2 — Ordinary  tap  water  having  a  hardness  of 
20  deg. 

Test  No.  3 — Distilled  water  containing  1  cc.  of  nor- 
mal sulphuric  acid  in  200  cc. 

Test  No.  4 — Distilled  water  containing  1  cc.  of  normal 
livdrochloric  acid  in  200  cc. 

Test  No.  5 — Distilled  water  containing  1  cc.  of  nor- 
mal sodium  hydroxide. 

Test  No.  6 — Distilled  water  containing  0.5  cc.  of 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 

The  tests  were  carried  out  on  a  pure  cotton  blotting, 
free  from  loading,  and  weighing  235  g.  j)er  square  meter. 
In  a  second  series  of  tests  10  cc.  of  the  same  reagents  were 
added  to  the  water. 


Test     First  Series  Second  Series 

No.  Max.  Min.     A  v.   Max.  Min.      A  v. 

1        68        64        66.5 


Reagent 


65  60 

65  60 

6S  66 

6S  60 


Distilled    water 

Tap   water 
43        40        42.5        Sulphuric    Acid 
55        44        4S.5        Hydrochloric    Acid 
50        43        46.5       C\iustic    Soda 
45        40        42.5        Sulphate    of    Alumina 


The  above  figures  show  the  height  of  absorption  in  mm. 
after  10  minutes.  One  of  the  most  striking  results  is  the 
great  difference  in  absorbeney  in  the  machine  and  cross 
directions  in  most  instances.  This  is  due  to  capillarity. 
As  the  fibers  place  themselves  mostly  parallel  to  the 
machine  direction,  the  liquid  rises  more  easily  along  the 
fibers,  and  even  inside  them. 


If,  now,  we  examine  the  above  results,  we  note  that  in 
every  case  but  one  the  addition  of  various  substances  de- 
creased the  height  of  absorption,  the  decrease  becoming 
greater  as  tiie  amount  of  reagent  was  increased. 

Ordinary  water  gave  a  decrease  of  8.3  per  cent; 

Sul])lniric  acid  a  decrea.se  of  (i  per  cent,  in  the  first  case 
and  3()  ))cr  cent,  in  the  second ; 

Hydrochloric  acid,  decreases  of  (>  per  cent,  and  25  per 
cent,  respectively ; 

Caustic,  a  slight  increase  in  the  first  set,  but  a  decrease 
of  30  jjcr  cent,  in  the  second; 

Suljjbate  of  alumina,  decreases  of  3.7  per  cent,  and  3(5 
])er  cent. 

The  result  obtained  with  .1  slight  addition  of  caustic  is 
remarkable,  the  height  of  absorption  actually  increasing. 
This  we  attribute  to  a  jirecipitation  of  soluble  salts  which 
were  left  in  tiie  pai)er  by  the  water  used  in  its  manufacture. 

It  follows  from  these  results  that  the  water  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  blotting  jiaper  should  be  as  free  as  i)0ssible 
from  dissolved  substances.  When  we  consider  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  water  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
fibers  it  is  easily  understood  why  many  mills  that  do  not 
possess  a  water  supply  of  suitable  quality  are  unable  to 
make  blotting  paper  of  high  absorbeney.  It  is  true  that 
the  dissolved  salts  can  be  precipitated  out  of  the  water; 
but  this  is  not  only  costlv  but  also  dangerous,  as  very  fre- 
quently the  salts  precipitated  out  are  merely  replaced  by 
another  one. 

A  height  of  absorption  of  GO  to  65  mm.  is  generally 
considered  sufficient.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
a  paper  will  be  of  good  quality  nor  that  it  will  not  smudge 
when  used.  Tiie  following  test  is  verj^  convincing:  two 
sheets  of  the  same  blotting,  one  of  which  is  calendered 
and  the  other  not,  will  have  practically  the  same  height 
of  absorption ;  but  the  uncalendered  sheet  will  readily 
absorb  ink,  while  the  other  one  will  hardly  do  so  at  all. 
This  may  seem  self-evident;  but  it  gives  a  very  valuable 
indication,  namely,  that  everything  should  tend  to  the 
production  of  as  porous  a  paper  as  possible.  We  shall 
see  further  on  how  this  can  be  obtained. 

If  a  drop  of  ink  is  allowed  to  fall  and  to  dry  on  a  blot- 
ter, it  will  be  seen  that  the  center  of  the  spot  still  pos- 
sesses a  certain  absorbencv,  and  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring  which  has  lost  practicalh'  all  absorbeney.  Tiiis  pre- 
nomenon  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  method  of  test- 
ing which  is  not  much  used,  but  which  seems  to  be  more 
practical  than  the  usual  method. 

The  following  experiment  is  quite  interesting.  After 
determining  the  height  of  absorption  in  the  usual  manner, 
dry  the  test  strips  at  100  deg.  C,  leave  them  exposed  to 
an  atmosphere  of  normal  humidity  for  24  hours,  and  re- 
])eat  the  absorbeney  test.  The  heiglit  of  absorption  will 
have  decreased  considerably.  Repeat  the  test  a  third  and 
fourth  time.  Generally,  a  paper  which  gave  a  height  of 
65  mm.  on  the  first  test  does  not  give  more  than  15  to  20 
mm.   on  the   fourth. 

I  consider  that  such  repeated  tests  have  a  great  prac- 
tical value,  and  that  the  height  of  absorption  found  on, 
say,  the  fifth  test  shows  up  the  quality  of  the  paper  mucli 
better  than  the  usual  method  of  testing.  Evidently  in  the 
case  of  repeated  tests  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  to 
use  distilled  water,  as  otherwise  the  height  of  absorption 
very  quickly  becomes  nearly  zero.  The  time  of  tcstinu 
could  also  be  increased  to  advantage,  the  height  being 
measured  after  15  or  20  minutes  instead  of  10  as  is  done 
at  present. 
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\\  h.n  iiR-a.surin;i  tli<>  licifjlit  ol  ahsorptioii.  it  is  s.-.n 
that  tlir  water  rises  vcrv  rapidly  at  first,  and  tlifii  more 
and  more  slowly.  In  a  s.ri.s  ..M.sts  I  uvidv  ..t.s.rvations 
at  :J0  second  "intervals  and  have  lalinlat.d  the  results 
below. 

Tim,.  IIIOIGHT  OF  AH.S(  Ull'TH  >N 

ii,            Ciucle  I  (iradeTI              Ui-iuU?  Ill            tirade  1\ 

mill.  Mux.  Min.  Max.  Min.  Ma.\.  MIn.  Max.  Mm. 

0.5  IS  18  111.5  IS. 5  17.75  16.5  17  15 

1  24.5  24.25  25.75  24.5  24.5  22.75  23  21 .  r, 
1.5  29.25  28.75  30.75  29.5  28.5  27.25  27.5  25.5 

2  33.25  33  34.5  33.25  32.75  31  31  29.25 
2.5  36.25  36.25  38  36.5  36  34.5  34.5  32.5 

3  39.75  39.5  41  39.25  29  37.25  37  35.25 
3.5  42.25  42  43.5  41.75  42  40  39.75  37.5 

4  44.75  44.5  46  44.25  44.5  42.25  41.75  40 
4.5  47  46.71)  4S.5  46.5  46.25  44.25  44.5  42 

5  49.75  49  iiU.5  48.5  48.5  46.25  46.5  44 
5.5  51.75  51  52.5  50.25  50.5  48.25  48.5  46 

6  53.75  52.75  54.5  52  52.5  50.25  50  48 
6,5  55.5  54.75  56.5  53.5  54.5  52.25  51.75  49.5 

7  57  56.25  58  55.25  56.5  54.25  53.75  51 
7.5  58.75  57.75  59.75  56.75  58.5  56.25  55.25  52.75 
S  60.25  59.5  61.5  58.5  60.5  57.75  56.75  54.25 
8.5  61.75  61  63  59.75  62  59.75  58.5  56.75 

9  63.25      62.5        64.5        61.5        63.5        60.75      60  57.25 
9.5      65            63.75      f.fi            62.75      65            62.25      61.5        58.75 

10  66.5        65  67.25      64.25      66.25      63.5        63.25      60.25 

Grade  I  was  an  all  rao;  paper,  loaded  with  Mane  fixe, 
and  having  an   ash   eontent  of    18   per  cent. 

Grade   II   was  an  all    rag  paper  free  from   lo.iding. 

Grades  III  and  IV  were  made  from  .50  ])er  cent  rags 
and  50  per  cent.  )>oplar  pulp.  They  gave  IS  jier  cent. 
and  22  ))er  cent,  of  ash  respectively,  the  filler  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  hlanc  fixe  and  china  clay. 

The  results  given  in  the  table  are  sliown  graphically  in 
the  figures,  the  heights  of  absorption  being  taken  as  or- 
dinates  and  tin  times  as  abscissas.  The  full  line  curves 
are  for  the  iii.ixiinum  v.ilues  and  the  dotted  lines  for  the 
rainimums.  In  the  ease  of  Sample  I  the  two  curves  sep- 
arate only  at  the  end  of  the  third  minute,  but  this  is  merely 
accident.-il. 

Raw  Materials  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Blotting 

The  ideal  raw  material  is  well  worn  cotton  rags,  free 
from  size.  It  is  the  only  material  which  is  free  from  in- 
crusting  or  resinous  matter,  which  would  get  into  the 
pores  of  the  paper  and  decrease  the  absorbeney.  More- 
over, rag  ])ulp  has  little  tendency  to  hydrate  in  the  beater, 
and  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected  can  be  varied 
within  wide  limits  without  affecting  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  stock. 

Flax  and  hemj)  rags  should  never  be  used,  even  when 
tliey  are  well  worn.  They  are  used  only  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  vegetable  parchment  stock.  They  always 
give  pulps  which  hydrate  easily  and  which  are  not  as  ab- 
sorbent as  cotton  pul]). 

Jute  gives  good  results;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  a  very  white  pulp,  and  the  paper  is  always  rough  to 
the  touch.  A  satisfactory  white  can  be  obtained  by  a  spe- 
cial treatment,  and  the  paper  prepared  from  this  pulp  is 
exceptionally  tough,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  flexible  and 
absorbent. 

Chemical  pulps  also  give  very  good  blotting,  but  they 
must  be  well  bleached  and  soft.  Unbleached  pulps  con- 
tain too  much  inerusting  matter  and  hydrate  too  readily. 
Soda  pulps,  and  especially  soda  poplar,  give  very  good  re- 
sults; but  unfortunately  the  poplar  fibers  are  very  short 
and  the  blotting  paper  made  from  it  is  not  very  strong. 
The  absorbeney,  however,  is  ]iractieally  the  same  as  that 
of  an  all  rag  paper.  In  the  manufacture  of  very  thin 
vegetable  parchment  stock,  (water-leaf)  as  much  as  80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  cellulose  is  used.  Pulps  containing  resin 
should  be  very  carefullv  avoided.  The  superiority  of  soda 
pulps  over  sulphite  for  the  manufacture  of  blotting  paper 
resides  in  their  freeness  from  resin  and  in  their  softness. 


Ne<<lliss   to   s.iy   th.it    the   use   of   meeh.inic.il    |)iilp   is  out  of 
the  <iuestion. 

l'',\irv  step  in  the  process  of  ni.iniil.ietiire  must  tend  to 
Mi\i  the  finished  |)roduct  tlie  desired  qualities,  which,  as 
«(■  have  seen,  are  softness,  ])orosity,  and  absorbeney. 
.Sijceial  care  must  be  taken  at  the  very  beginning,  which 
is  the  sorting  of  the  rags.  The  main  rule  which  should  be 
observed  in  the  ease  under  consideration  is  to  sort  the 
r.igs  .lecording  to  their  softness,  and  this  should  be  at- 
tendi'd  to  more  p.-irtieularly  in  the  ])reparation  of  stock 
for  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  parchment.  Linen  rags, 
and  all  new  or  insufficiently  worn  rags,  should  be  eli- 
minated. For  if  the  raw  materials  are  not  properly  chosen 
no  amount  of  sul)se()uent  handling  or  manipidation  can  give 
a  high  grade  jiroduct.  In  the  m;mufacture  of  the  better 
qualities  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  seams.  The  mo.st 
serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  cotton  rags  is  the  presence 
of  rubber ;  some  of  it  gets  by  the  most  experienced  sorters, 
and  it  is  present  in  the  most  carefully  sorted  grades.  It 
resists  the  action  of  the  cooking  liquors,  is  torn  up  in  the 
defibering  engine,  and  relatively  large  pieces  manage  to 
get  through  even  the  finest  screens  and  m.-ike  very  ugly 
spots   in  the   |)aper. 

Of  course  mechanie;il  r.ig  cutters  are  generally  used; 
but  in  order  to  get  the  highest  grade  pulp  hand-cutting 
iiiiist  be  resorted  to,  as  it  is  the  only  way  of  forcing  the 
sorters  to  take  each  rag  separately  and  remove  all  undesir- 
able portions.  After  cutting  the  rags  are  carefully  dusted. 
Boiling  may  be  carried  out  with  lime,  or  preferably  with 
a  mixture  of  lime  .and  caustic.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  purpose  of  boiling  in  this  ease  is  not  to  remove 
inerusting  matter  while  preserving  the  strength  of  the 
fibers  unimpaired.  All  incrustants  must  be  removed;  but 
there  is  no  objection  to  attacking  the  fibers,  which  must 
be  softened,  swollen,  and  rendered  absorbent.  Provided 
the  yield  is  not  unduly  decreased,  (nor  fibres  mercerized) 
the  boiling  may  be  made  very  severe:  high  concentration 
of  the  liquor,  high  pressure,  long  boiling. 

For  white  rags  caustic  is  sufficient;  but  for  colored  a 
mixture  of  caustic  and  lime  should  be  used  to  obtain  good 
results,  as  caustic  alone  does  not  sufficiently  destroy  the 
darker  colors.  A  mixture  of  lime  and  soda  ash  is  also 
sometimes  used;  but  I  do  not  consider  this  advisable  in  the 
manufacture  of  blotting  paper.  It  is  true  that  :i  mixture 
of  lime  and  soda  ash  gives  caustic  and  lime,  but  calcium 
carbonate  is  also  formed.  This  has  a  twofold  drawback : 
part  of  the  lime  is  rendered  useless,  and  the  carbonate 
formed  adheres  to  the  fibers  and  is  not  readily  removed 
by  subsequent  treatments.  The  fibers  become  harsh  and 
less  absorbent.  Soda  ash  cannot  be  used  alone  as  its  ac- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  energetic. 

With  jute,  lime  alone  should  be  used.  Two,  ,ind  some- 
times three,  boilings  are  required,  each  of  which  is  follow- 
ed by  thorough  washing.  Jute  which  has  been  boiled  three 
times  yields  a  fairly  white  pulp  which  can  be  used  to  the 
extent  of  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  blotting  paper  furnish.  It 
is  true  that  the  treatment  of  jute  is  expensive,  and  that 
the  yield  of  bleached  pulp  is  only  about  M)  per  cent;  but 
the  raw  material  is  so  cheap  that  when  everything  is  taken 
into  consideration  jute  pulp  is  cheaper  than  cotton   jjulp. 

Fermentation 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  rag  boiling,  we  wish  to 
say  a  word  of  the  fermentation  of  rags.  This  process  is 
said  to  have  been  abandoned,  but  all  the  same  it  is  still 
used  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  must  absolutely  be  used  in 
order  to  obtain  a  very  absorbent  paper.  The  process  is 
expensive  and  disagreeable  and  it  causes  a  large  loss  of 
fiber;  but  so   far  no  process   has   been  devised  which  will 
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give  as  good  results  in  the  iiiaiiufaeture  of  blotting  pa))ers. 
Prolonged  boiling  at  a  bigh  pressure  with  an  exeess  of 
caustie  also  gives  satisfaetory  results  as  far  as  absorbeney 
goes,  but  tbe  shrinkage  is  even  greater,  and  tbe  fibers  have 
not  the  same  softness  and  strength. 

The  more  energetie  fermentation  is  that  whieh  is  ear 
ried  out  before  boiling.  The  eut  rags  are  piled  in  layers 
2.5  to  30  em.  (10  to  12  inches)  thiek,  and  sprinkled  with 
water  as  evenly  as  possible.  After  two  or  three  days  fer 
mentation  sets  in,  as  shown  by  a  considerable  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  mass,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
spontaneous  combustion.  Fermentation  is  then  allowed  to 
proceed  for  four  or  five  days.  The  charging  of  the  boiler 
is  particularly  painful  and  difficult,  as  the  odor  of  the 
rotten  rags  is  absolutely  repulsive.  The  top  layer  must 
not  be  used  as  fermentation  occurs  only  inside  the  mass. 

Anotlier  fermentation  process,  which  is  less  energetie 
and  easier  to  carry  out,  consi.sts  in  letting  the  boiled  rags 
stand  in  a  heap  in  a  wet  condition  for  about  a  week  be- 
fore washing  and  defibering. 

Soft  chemical  pulps,  and  more  particularly  those  pre- 
pared from  deciduous  woods  (aspen  and  poplar),  can  be 
used  just  as  they  are  prepared  by  the  pulp  mills.  But 
in  order  to  obtain  very  soft  and  highly  absorbent  blotting 
papers  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  fresh  treatment  with 
caustic,  which  will  attack  the  fibers  and  at  the  same  time 
remove  the  last  traces  of  incrustants.  In  this  way  blotting 
paper  can  be  obtained  which,  though  it  contains  no  rags 
at  all,  is  as  soft  and  absorbent  as  pure  cotton  blotting. 
With  a  sulphite  pulp  of  medium  hardness,  this  process 
yields  papers  having  a  height  of  absorption  of  80  to  90 
mm.  Of  course,  boiling  chemical  pulps  in  this  way  is  an 
expensive  proposition ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  still  cheaper 
than  the  use  of  rags.  Many  paper  makers  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  yield  of  bleached  rag  pulp  is  only 
40  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  rags  charged  into  the  boilers,  and 
all  too  frequently  much  of  the  upkeep,  fuel,  overhead,  etc., 
which  should  be  charged  up  to  rag  treatment  is  charged 
up  to  some  other  lines  which  do  not  contain  any  rags  at  all. 

After  boiling  the  rags  must  be  washed.  The  best  way 
is  to  do  this  in  the  boiler  itself,  after  draining  off  the 
liquor.  It  should  first  be  done  with  hot  water,  as  many 
of  the  substances  dissolved  by  the  hot  liquor  would  be  pre- 
cipitated on  the  fibers  by  the  addition  of  cold  water  and 
could  not  be  removed  by  subsequent  washing.  In  a  prop- 
erly planned  mill  all  the  hot  water  required  should  be 
available  without  any  additional  consumption  of  fuel. 
When  the  hot  wash  water  comes  through  quite  clear,  cold 
water  may  be  used  and  the  washing  is  continued  in  the 
defibering  engine.  Not  only  does  careful  washing  result 
in  a  considerable  reduction  in  bleach  consumption ;  but  it 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  very  white  pulp. 

The  defibering  requires  no  special  precautions,  except 
that  hydration  should  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible.  The 
defibering  should  be  carried  out  thoroughly,  but  rapidly, 
and  the  consistency  should  not  be  too  high. 

Bleaching  i.s  usually  carried  out  by  means  of  bleaching 
jiowder,  but  electrolytic  bleach  or  sodium  hypochlorite  is 
preferable  as  the  incrustants  are  more  completely  eli- 
minated. Bleaching  with  permanganate  is  perhaps  more 
energetic  in  the  ease  of  highly  colored  rags,  but  it  is  ex- 
|)ensive.  The  most  economical  method  would  be  to  use 
bleacliing  powder   solutions   saturated   with   chlorine   gas. 

After  bleaching  all  products  of  chlorination  must  be 
carefully  eliminated  by  a  thorough  washing,  and,  con- 
trary to  common  practice,  the  l)leaehed  pulp  should  not  be 
acidified  before  .sending  to  the  draining  chests.  An  addi- 
tion of  caustie  would  be  much  better. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  colored  fibers  for  obtaining  granRe  effects,  as  this 


is  generallv  done  after  bleaching.  Cotton,  jute,  or  chem- 
ical jnilp  can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  jute  being  particu- 
l.irly  suit.-ible  on  account  of  the  Icngtli  and  stiffness  of 
the  fibers.  Detailed  directions  for  use;  are  given  in  the 
catalogs  of  all  dye  manufacturers,  and  by  following  these 
good  results  are  easily  obtained. 

lied  is  most  frequently 'used  in  tbe  ])ri  p.ir.ition  of  mot- 
tled blotting.  The  sinqjlest  method  is  to  color  cotton  pulp 
by  means  of  Congo  red.  If  care  is  taken  to  fix  the  color 
properly  on  the  fibers  and  to  wash  them  thoroughly  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  color  running. 

Another  method  consists  in  sorting  out  rags  of  the  de- 
sired color  and  in  defibering  them  without  boiling  them. 
Tiiis  is  used  especially  for  blue  mottling,  but  cannot  be 
used   when  bright  colors  are  required. 

Treatment  in  the  Beater 

The  composition  of  true  blotting  papers  (as  distinguish- 
ed from  vegetable  parchment  stock)  is  quite  variable:  it 
will  be  all  rag  and  free  from  fillers  for  the  highest  grades 
(or  what  is  considered  as  such  in  the  sjiecifications  of 
]iraetically  all  public  administrations) ;  while  it  may  be 
almost  anything  in  the  case  of  the  grades  sold  to  the 
general  public.  Very  satisfaetory  blotting  can  be  found 
containing  (50  per  cent,  and  more  of  poplar  or  other  soda 
pulp  and  20  per  cent,  or  more  of  ash. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  only  ground  barium  sulphate 
(heavy  spar)  as  filler.  China  clay,  talc  and  precipitated 
barium  sulphate  are  not  as  suitable,  not  only  because  the 
retention  is  not  as  high,  but  also  because  they  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  absorbeney-.  China  clay  should  be 
especially  avoided,  as  it  forms  a  sort  of  colloidal  solution 
which  clogs  the  pores  of  the  paper  and  acts  as  a  regular 
size.  The  following  experiment  convinced  us  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  ground  barium  sulphate. 

During  the  course  of  manufacture,  without  changing 
any  of  the  other  conditions  of  working,  the  nature  of  the 
filler  was  changed.  The  pulp  consisted  of  40  per  cent, 
cotton,  .50  per  cent,  poplar,  and  10  per  cent,  blotting  trim- 
mings. To  each  beaterful  was  added  50  kilos  of  china 
day,  and  the  finished  paper  gave  an  ash  of  10  per  cent, 
and  a  height  of  absorption  of  66  mm.  in  10  minutes.  In 
four  consecutive  beaters  25  kilos  of  china  clay  were  re- 
])laced  by  25  kilos  of  ground  barium  sulphate.  In  order 
to  prevent  interference  with  the  paper  machine,  the  beaters 
were  dumped  into  the  machine  chest  just  as  if  no  change 
had  been  made,  each  beater  being  dumped  when  there  re- 
niainded  only  two  beaterfuls  in  the  chest.  Hence,  after 
dumping  the  first  beater  the  chest  contained  two  beaters 
with  the  old  filler  and  one  with  the  new,  so  that  the  com- 
position of  the  filler  corresponded  to  about  42  kilos  of 
china  clay  and  8  of  barium  sulphate  per  beater.  After 
dumping  the  second  beater  it  became  36  clay  to  14  barium 
sulphate,  after  the  third  it  was  35  to  18  and  after  the 
fourth  30  to  20. 

Very  carefully  made  tests  showed  that  the  height  of 
absorption  increased  with  the  proportion  of  barium  sul- 
})iiate,  being  68,  70,  71  and  72  mm.  respectively.  The 
ash  rose  to  12  per  cent,  and  then  to  14  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  stock  fed  to  the  machine  had  to  be  cut  down  to 
keep  the  proper  weight  per  square  meter. 

The  experiment  was  pushed  further  by  replacing  the 
china  clay  entirely  by  barium  sulphate  in  the  four  succeed- 
ing beaters.  The  height  of  absorption  then  rose  to  76 
mm.  and  the  ash  content  to  16  per  cent.  The  use  of 
barium  sulphate  instead  of  china  clay  had  the  twofold  ad- 
vantage of  improving  the  quality  of  the  finished  product 
and  of  cutting  down  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  well   known   that   by   using   barium   sulphate   alone 
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papers  lan  be  inadi-  li.-iviiif;  a  mtv  liif;li  ash  coiitirit.  I  n- 
fortunatily,  tin-  spci-ific  fjravity  of  liariiiiu  siilpliatr  is 
about  twite  tiiat  ot  the  oIIrt  liMi-rs  used;  so  that  a  pajnr 
with  2.5  i)ir  iiiit.  ash  which  is  h)aded  entirily  with  l).iiiuiri 
sulpliate  will  hi-  iiiiuh  inori-  transparent  and  hss  Imllvy 
than  one  h)adcd  with  tale  or  rhina  elay.  Hut  an  ((pially 
Iiigli  rctiiition  can  he  obtained  by  usinj;  a  mixture  of 
barium  sulphate  with  cither  tab-  or  elay.  With  the  Latter 
alone,  spcci.d  prei.iutions  are  required  to  get  an  ash 
content  of  '2'>  per  cent  to  ."JO  per  cent,  with  a  mixture  of 
20  per  cent,  barium  suljjhate  and  80  per  cent,  tale  or  elay 
tliis  can  easily  be  attained,  and  as  the  fillers  are  retained 
in  praetieally  the  same  proportions  as  they  are  added  in 
the  beater  there  is  no  fallinj;  off  in  bulk  or  opacity.  Ha- 
rium  sulphate  seems  to  have  a  rcjjular  prceii)itatint;  action 
on  the  material  held  in  suspension  in  white  water,  as  may 
very  easily  he  seen  by  those  using  Aiitoine  or  I'liUner 
-save-alls.  It  is  often  sufficient  to  rej)lace  about  .5  to  10 
kilos  of  the  clay  by  an  equal  amount  of  barium  sulphate 
to  make  the  overflow  from  the  save-all  perfectly  clear.  We 
have  tried  this  time  and  again,  and  it  has  never  failed  to 
work. 

Certain  precautions  are  required  in  coloring.  Only 
such  dyes  should  he  used  as  are  fixed  by  the  fiber  with- 
out the  use  of  mordants,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
absorbenev'.  Contrary  to  what  is  done  to  advantage  in  the 
case  of  sized  papers,  dyes  which  mutually  precipitate  each 
other  must  be  carefully  avoided;  for  the  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate so  formed  acts  as  a  size  and  clogs  the  pores  of  the 
paper.  The  use  of  Congo  red,  Prussian  blue,  and  ocher  is 
very  economical,  and  mixtures  of  these  three  colors  can 
meet  most  requirements,  provided  bright  colors  are  not 
asked  for.  For  granite  effects,  the  colored  fibers  are 
added  to  the  beater  just  a  few  minutes  before  dumping. 

The  beaters  should  be  furnished  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Of  course,  bought  Jiulp  should  not  he  put  in  the  beater  in 
laps,  but  should  first  be  pulped  in  an  apparatus  such  as 
the  Lannoye  pulper  which  does  not  hydrate  it.  Tlie  con- 
sistency should  be  kept  down;  and  the  heavier  the  paper 
the  lower  should  the  consistency  be.  For  instance,  for  a 
paper  weighing  60  grams  per  square  meter  a  consistency 
of  .5.5  per  cent,  is  satisfactory,  while  for  100  gram  and 
170  gram  papers  .5.0  per  cent  and  .3.0  per  e(^nt.  consisten- 
cies, respectively,  give  good  results.  A  slight  increase  in 
the  consistency  immediately  causes  hydration  of  the  stock 
with  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  absorhenev  of  the 
paper. 

The  time  of  beating  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Theoretically  the  stuff  is  ready  for  the  machine  when  it 
contains  no  knots  or  bundles  of  fibers  and  when  it  has  been 
sufficiently  shortened.  Unfortunately,  blotting  jiajjer  is 
not  usually  made  on  machines  built  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose as  they  are  xised  for  the  manufacture  of  other  grades, 
so  that  a  certain  amount  of  hydration  is  required  in  order 
that  the  stock  may  work  properly  on  the  machine.  Of 
course  this  means  a  sacrifice  of  quality,  and  it  shows  that 
it  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  make  all  papers  equally  well  on 
the  same  machine.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  as 
to  the  time  of  heating,  but  for  the  heavier  grades  of  blot- 
ting it  should  not  exceed  1.5  to  20  minutes.  The  roll  should 
be  right  down  on  the  bedplate,  except  in  the  case  of  thin 
vegetable  parchment  stock  which  requires  relatively  long 
and  coarse  fibers.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  word 
"relatively".  The  pulp  for  a  blotting  paper  weighing  40 
or  50  grams  is  slow  compared  with  that  of  a  heavier  paper, 
but  it  will  be  very  free  compared  with  that  for  vegetable 
parchment  stock  of  the  same  weight. 

As  to  the  kind  of  beater  which  should  be  used,  from  what 
we  have  said  it  is  obvious  that  modern  types  of  beaters  are 
absolutely  unnecessary.     All  improvements  which  have  re- 


ce7itly  been  m;ide  in  the  design  of  beaters  tend  to  hasten 
cireul.ition  aiul  hydration  and  to  allow  of  tlu;  us»!  of 
greater  consistencies.  Jn  the  present  case  we  have  a  low 
consistency  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a  proper 
circulation.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  use  a  beater  free 
from  dead  spots  where  the  stock  might  collect  and  which 
would  reipiire  the  use  of  some  sort  of  stirrer. 

The  bedplate  knives  should  not  he  more  th.m  .'J  nun. 
thick,  and  the  fly  l)ars  about  (i  to  S  mm.  thick.  'I'hcy 
should  he  of  steel,  and  very  sharp.  Bronze  tackle  is  not 
suitable  as  it  becomes  dull  and  wears  out  too  quickly. 

We  have  already  said  tliat  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
m;ike  the  stock  sligiitly  alkaline.  This  is  done  when 
dumping  the  beaters  into  the  machine  chest  by  additig 
;ihout  1  to  1.5  kilos  of  soda  ash  or  of  caustic  per  100 
kilos   of  dry   stock. 

Handling  of  the  Paper  Machine 

We  now  come  to  the  handling  of  the  ))a]jer  maehintr. 
The  stock  is  very  free  and  nuist  be  made  to  yield  a 
paper  with  maximum  softess  and  porosity  which  will 
gener.ally  be  fairly  heavy,  so  tiiat  we  can  say  offhand  that 
no  great  difficulty  need  he  expected  at  thtis  stage  in  the 
manufacture.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  des- 
troy the  properties  given  to  the  pulp  by  its  previous  treat- 
ment and  to  develop  these  dcsirabh'  qualities  to  the  great- 
est extetnt  possible. 

.\s  the  consistency  of  the  stock  in  the  heaters  is  already 
low,  too  much  additional  water  must  be  avoided  when  send- 
ing it  to  the  machine  eiiest.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  water, 
the  paper  will  be  streaky,  especially  near  the  edges.  More- 
over, the  more  water  is  added  the  greater  the  amount  of 
soluble  salts  which  come  in  contact  with  the  fibers  and 
the  more  is  the  absorbency  reduced.  The  shake  should 
not  be  too  rapid,  but  rather  long  and  slow.  When  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  proper  finish,  a  dandy  can  he  used; 
but  it  is  preferable,  especially  with  heavy  blotting  paper, 
to  do  without  it,  as  it  alwav's  compresses  the  sheet  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  and  diminishes  the  porosity.  Trans- 
parency and  formation,  which  are  of  great  importance 
with  other  grades  of  paper,  are  of  very  minor  importance 
in  this  ease.  Frequently  watermarked  blotting  paper  is 
required,  and  then  a  dandy  must  evidently  be  used.  Very 
good  blotting  paper  can  be  uiade  even  when  a  dandy  is 
used;  but  its  use  very  easily  causes  a  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  the  paper.  Draining  of  the  water  through  the 
wire  and  by  the  action  of  the  table  rolls  occurs  very  readily, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  at  the  suction  boxes. 

The  back  water  contains  considerable  amounts  of  fine 
fibers  and  of  loading  materials.  The  question  arises  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  used  over  again,  either  as  such  or 
after  concentration.  Looking  at  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  of  production,  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do,  for  the  use  of  the  white  water  effects  a  saving  of 
about  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  raw  materials.  But  unfortun- 
ately the  white  water  has  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the 
absorbency  of  the  paper.  The  fine  fibers  and  the  fine 
particles  of  filler  clog  up  the  pores  rendering  the  paper 
much  less  porous.  For  the  preparation  of  papers  having 
a  height  of  absorption  of  80  to  100  mm.  only  clear  water 
should  be  used,  and  the  white  water  should  be  made  use 
of  in  the  manufacture  of  some  other  grade  of  paper.  If 
the  height  of  absorption  need  not  exceed  60  to  65  mm. 
the  whole  of  the  white  water  can  be  used  without  fear; 
and  fortunately  this  degree  of  absorbency  is  sufficient  in 
most  eases.  In  the  ease  of  vegetable  parchment  stock,  the 
use  of  white  water  may  present  serious  drawbacks,  and 
every  case  should  be  judged  on  its  merits. 

The  save-alls   used  for  white  water  from  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  Wottin;;  pnprt  should  lie  larfjcr  and  uiort  raro 
fully  desifiiud  than  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sized  ])ai)('r.  In  tlie  latter  ease  the  white  water  always 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  sulphate  of  alumina  which 
aids  dccantation;  while  in  the  case  of  blottinsi  paper  the 
water  is  fjencrally  alkaline  and  dccantation  is  difficult, 
so  that  circulation  must  be  very  slow,  especially  wiuti  mak- 
ing blotting  free  from  fillers.  With  the  ordinary  types 
of  save-alls  perfect  dccantation  can  be  obtained  only  by 
adding  some  barium  sulphate  to  the  filler.  As  we  have 
already  shown,  this  is  the  best  filler  to  use  in  blotting 
paper.  In  the  case  of  unloaded  blotting  (other  than  veget- 
able parchment  stock)  loss  of  fiber  can  be  avoided  by 
adding  about  2  to  ."i  per  cent,  of  barium  sulphate  to 
the  stock.  In  this  way  the  overflow  from  the  save-all  will 
contain  a  mere  trace  of  fiber;  but  the  ash-content  of  the 
paper  must  be  wateiied  to  see  that  it  does  not  exceed  the 
limit  set  in  the  specifications. 

As  the  stock  is  free,  the  suction  boxes  work  well,  and 
no  difficulty  is  ex])erienced  at  the  couch.  Heavy  pressure 
can  be  ap])lied  without  fear  of  crushing  or  of  seeing  the 
paper  stick  to  the  roll.  The  jacket  easily  becomes  dirty, 
however,  and  should  be  freely  wa.shed  and  dried  as  much 
as  possible  either  by  means  of  a  doctor  or  of  a  rubber  roll. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  use  with  blotting 
than  with  other  grades. 

The  only  real  trouble  experienced  on  the  machine  is  at 
the  presses.  With  upjicr  press  rolls  of  iron  or  bronze,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the  sheet  from  sticking. 
After  trj'ing  all  other  methods  of  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ty, it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  the  stock  a  little  wet. 
thus  partially  destroying  the  results  of  the  very  careful 
selection  and  treatment  of  the  materials.  This  certainly 
is  most  illogical !  But  then,  why  insist  on  making  blotting 
on  a  machine  designed  for  an  entirely  different  grade  of 
paper.' 

The  use  of  stone  for  the  upper  press  rolls  and  of  a 
small  suction  box  under  the  felt  just  in  front  of  the  nip 
of  the  press  help  things  along  considerably,  and  if  the 
pressure  is  just  sufficient  to  make  the  upper  roll  turn 
fairly  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained.  But  a  min- 
ute's thought  is  sufficient  to  show  that  presssing  between  a 
felt  and  a  hard  smooth  surface  (such  as  iron,  bronze,  or 
granite)  is  hardly  a  suitable  method  of  treating  i)aj)er 
which  must  be  sjiongy  and  jjorous  and  must  have  both 
sides  absorbent. 

In  order  to  obtain  really  satisfactory  results,  the  i)apir 
should  be  pressed  between  two  felts.  This  can  be  iloiie 
in  two  ways:  either  by  fitting  the  upjx'r  press  roll  witii  a 
jacket,  or  by  using  an  upper  felt  in  the  same  way  as  a 
lower  felt  is  always  used.  Both  methods  are  in  use  and 
both  work  well.  In  the  case  of  machines  which  run  reg- 
idarly  on  blotting,  the  first  method  is  preferable,  as  it  is 
by  far  the  more  economical.  Of  course  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  add  mcrelj'  the  jacket;  the  necessary  washing  appli- 
ances should  also  be  used,  otherwise  the  jacket  will  very 
soon  become  dirty  and  the  machine  will  have  to  be  stopped 
to  clean  it.  By  using  an  upper  felt  the  necessity  of  conti- 
nuous washing  is  overcome,  cs))ecially  if  a  (i  or  7  meter 
felt  is  used.  Under  these  conditions  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  change  the  felt  about  once  in  21  hours.  This  method  of 
working  is  the  better  one  for  machines  which  are  run  inter- 
raittentlj'  on  blotting:  after  the  run  of  blotting  is  finished 
it  can  be  used  for  other  grades  by  merely  removing  the 
upper  felt. 

By  using  an  upper  jacketed  roll  or  an  upper  felt,  no 
trouble  is  experienced  in  passing  the  paper  through  the 
press,  and  fairly  heavy  pressure  can  be  used  without 
crushing  the  sheet.      Moreover,  there  is  a  surprising  dif- 


ference in  the  softness  and  absorbency  of  two  papers  made 
from  the  same  materials  and  in  the  same  manner,  except 
that  one  has  been  pressed  as  described  above  and  the  other 
in  ;i  bare  press. 

.Modern  paper  ni.uliiiiis  ,ire  generally  equi))ped  with 
three  presses  at  the  last  of  which  the  i)a|)er  is  reversed. 
This  arrangement  is  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
blotting  paper  for  the  following  reasons:  the  trouble  ex- 
perienced with  the  sheet  sticking  to  the  upper  roll  of  the 
first  press  will  occur  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  at  the 
second  and  third  presses ;  and  the  use  of  bare  second  and 
third  presses  is  just  as  detrimental  to  the  quality  as  the 
use  of  a  bare  first  press.  Of  course  the  machine  must  be 
used  as  it  is,  and  the  best  should  be  made  of  it  by  press- 
ing as  lightly  as  possible.  The  sheet  could,  however,  be 
led  directly  from  the  first  press  to  the  dryers  by  means  of 
a  felt.  Machines  which  run  entirely  on  fairly  heavy  blot- 
ting paper  should  have  only  one  press,  additional  pres- 
ses making  the  manufacture  more  expensive  and  more  dif- 
ficult and  at  the  same  time  impairing  the  quality  of  the 
product.  For  light  blotters,  and  more  particularly  for 
light  vegetable  parchment  stock,  the  ordinary  machine  can 
be  used  provided  the  pressure  is  not  too  high. 

The  drying  of  blotting  paper  offers  no  special  difficul- 
ties. In  order  to  increase  the  porosity,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  the  web  quite  wet  when  it  reaches  the  dryers.  Drying 
can  be  carried  out  at  a  high  temperature  and  may  be  quite 
sudden.  There  is  no  danger  of  cockling  or  of  destroying 
the  size.  One  point  only  need  be  watched:  if  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  first  dryers  is  too  high,  they  will  become 
dirty,  the  sheet  will  fuzz,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  differ- 
ence in  shade  between  the  two  sides  of  the  paper.  As  the 
rate  of  evaporation  is  very  high,  the  felts  should  not  cover 
the  dryers  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  large 
battery  of  dryers,  necessitating  a  slow  and  progressive 
dr3-ing  is  a  drawback  rather  than  an  advantage.  The  bat- 
tery should  be  ju.st  large  enough  to  handle  the  production 
of  the  wire;  and  if  it  is  any  larger  than  this,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  better  to  cut  out  the  last  few  dryers 
rather  than  decrease  the  drying  temperature. 

Blotting  papers  are  frequently  found,  one  side  of  which 
is  covered  with  sized  j)a]ier.  These  blotters  can  evidently 
be  used  on  one  side  only.  They  are  generally  made  on 
special  machines  having  two  wires. 


ABANDON  CASE  FOR  PULPWOOD  LOSSES 

In  the  Quebci'  Superior  Court  la.st  week  in  the  case 
of  Masse  ver.sus  the  Armstrong  Forest  Company  of 
the  United  States,  the  action,  wliieh  was  for  the  sum 
of  $238,676.14  was  dismissed  on  the  abandonment  of 
the   ea.se   by   the  plaintiff. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  tlie  Armstrong  Forest  Com- 
pany made  arrangments  withMr.  Masse  by  which  the 
latter  would  buy  for  them  all  the  pulpwood  that  he 
could  find  on  the  market  at  the  current  price.  Mr. 
Masse  was  to  kept  this  wood  until  the  winter  when  it 
was  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  buyers.  These  ar- 
rangements were  made  verbally  at  St.  Appollinaire  de 
Lothiniere  and  at  Johnsonburg  in  the  United  States. 

It  turned  out  that  the  price  of  pulpwood  fluctuated 
and  tiie  defendant  company  refused  to  take  the  whole 
shipment.  Mr.  Masse  immediately  took  action  for  the 
sum  mentioned,  to  reimburse  his  loss. 


The  engagement  is  announced  in  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
of  Sally  McKee.  only  daughter  of  JMr.  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Lang,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Nichol, 
only  son  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  British  Col- 
umbia and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Nichol. 


October  12,  1922 
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The  Discovery _  of   Dextrin 

By  tlif  Editor  of  tin-  /«/•;•«■  ll'orld 

Dextrin  and  dissi|)atioii  naturally  associate  llieinselves 
ill  tile  history  ot  those  aeeidental  thiiiifs  that  have  led  to 
important  diseoveries.  Not  that  John  o'  Harleyeorn  aet- 
iially  foimd  this  very  useful  adhesive  substance,  Imt  the 
man  who  did  disi'over  it  was  dee))  in  his  vu\)s  at  the  time 
and  his  convivial  liahits  had  much  to  do  with  dci)rivinji  him 
of  reaping  any  adequate  reward  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
genuity and  sliari)ness.  This  is  the  story  of  the  discovery 
of  dextrin,  otherwise  known  as  British  guin,  Alsace  guru, 
gommelin,  and   Kioeome: 

In  the  year  KS21  his  majesty  George  IV  of  England 
made  what  was  termed  a  "royal  progress"  through  Ireland. 
The  whole  island  was  in  a  state  of  holiday,  and  as  the 
king  had  distributed  his  largesse  with  a  free  hand  there 
was  much  merry-making,  particularly  among  the  less 
affluent  classes  who  did  not  often  get  a  chance  to  drink 
the  king's  health  with  the  king's  money. 

On  the  5th  of  September  of  that  year  King  George  em- 
barked for  England  at  the  harbor  of  Dunleary.  There 
were  many  manifestations  of  loyalty,  doubtless  due  in 
great  part  to  the  king's  liberality.  The  local  authorities 
honored  the  occasion  by  changing  the  name  of  the  port  and 
town  to  Kingstown,  and  the  volatile  citizens  of  Dublin 
grew  more  liglit-hearted  as  well  as  light-headed,  owing  to 
the  quantities  of  the  potent  national  beverage  which  they 
consumed. 

How  a  Fire  Led  the  Way 

That  evening,  when  the  merry-making  was  at  its  height 
and  the  streets  of  Dublin  resembled  New  Orleans  during 
the  Mardi  Gras,  there  was  a  sudden  cry  of  fire.  A  starch 
factory  near  Chapelizod  was  in  flames. 

Among  those  who  thronged  from  the  streets  of  Dublin 
to  the  little  village,  clearly  marked  in  the  distance  by  the 
reddened  sky,  was  a  certain  journeyman  calico-printer 
who  had  honored  his  king  and  country  by  reducing  the 
stock  hack  of  the  tavern  bars.  He  was  roisterously, 
gloriously  drunk,  so  there  is  not  even  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  thinking  of  acquiring  sudden  fame  as  he  swayed 
through  the  crowds  in  front  of  the  burning  building  and 
grasped  the  handle  of  one  of  the  primitive  fire  pumps. 

The  water  thrown  on  the  flames  washed  the  starch  from 
the  building,  and  soon  our  calico-printer  was  standing 
ankle  deep  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  good  quality  of 
dairy  cream.  When  he  grew  tired  of  his  volunteer  work 
and  longed  for  one  more  drop  of  the  "cratur,"  he  turned 
from  the  pumps,  got  tangled  with  five  of  his  companions, 
and  together  they  rolled  in  the  starch  and  water,  laugliing, 
spluttering,  and  finally  gaining  their  feet  arm  in  arm. 
And  thus  linked  they  started  back  for  Dublin  filling  the 
night  air  with   snatches  of  song  and  sallies  of  wit. 

Six  Men  Glued  Together 

Then  a  strange  thing  occurred,  whieii  only  tended  to 
heighten  the  merriment.  The  six  men  were  glued  to- 
gether so  fast  that  they  had  to  enter  the  tavern  edge- 
wise, still  locked  elbow  to  elbow.  As  a  triple  Siamese 
twin  they  drank  their  "good  nights"  and  "ti))ped"  the 
landlord  to  soak  them  apart  with  warm  water. 

Next  morning  the  ealico-i)rinter  awoke  with  anything 
but  a  clear  head,  and  began  to  dress  himself.  But  he 
could  not  get  into  his  clothes.  Every  o])ening  was  closed. 
His  garments  were  stuck  togetlier  in  every  ))art  as  though 


they  li.ad  been  dipjxd  in  glue.  By  dint  of  much  wetting 
and  not  a  little  cutting  he  at  last  managed  to  cover  him- 
self, and  then  started  out  to  find  his  five  companions  of 
the  night  before.  He  could  not  understand  why  simple 
starch  and  water  should  have  played  him  such  a  scurvy 
trick.  He  found  his  fellows  in  a  similar  predicament. 
'I'ogether  they  visited  the  scene  of  the  fire,  and  to  their 
surprise  found  the   roadway  dotted   with   sticky  puddles. 

A  ealico-])rinters  they  knew  full  well  tlu'  value  of  gum 
arable,  used  in  sizing  the  calico  and  carrying  the  colors. 
They  wondered  whether  this  unquestionably  much  cheaper 
"gum"  would  not  answer  the  same  pur|)ose.  They  took 
some  of  it  from  the  puddles  and  tried  it  in  their  tr.ade 
with  most  gratifying  results. 

Now  the  question  arose.  How  to  secure  a  su))ply  of  tlu' 
"gimi".''  Tiiey  began  experimenting  with  starch,  water, 
and  fire,  the  three  elements  that  seemed  to  have  produced 
the  first  sample.  They  found  that  .starch,  heated  to  a  cer- 
tain temperature  lost  its  ordinary  properties  and  became 
a  yellowish  brown  substance,  sweet  to  the  taste,  readily 
reduced  to  })owdcr  and  very  adhesive.  They  had  found 
the  secret  of  making  what  was  first  called  "British  gum," 
but  what  is  now  most  generally  known  .is  "dextrin." 

Rum  Bars  the  Way  to  Success 

Dissipation,  however,  still  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  calico-printers'  efforts  to  give  their  discovery  a  wider 
range.  Money  was  scraped  together  and  one  of  the  six 
was  sent  to  Lancashire  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
market  for  the  new  product.  He  did  not  make  much 
headway,  simplj'  because  he  seldom  was  sober  when  he 
called  upon  the  capitalists  he  wished  to  interest  in  the 
merits   of  the  new   "gum." 

More  money  was  raised,  and  another  of  the  six  was 
sent  to  join  the  first.  These  found  that  two  could  drink 
more  than  one  and  that  is  about  all  they  did  find,  for  they 
did  no  business.  At  last,  losing  patience  the  remaining 
four  journeyed  down  to  Lancashire.  The  six  held  a  con- 
ference. They  were  right  in  supposing  that  they  held  a 
secret  worth  a  king's  ransom,  but  they  had  no  idea  of 
business  methods  and  were  utterly  incapable  of  developing 
their  discovery.  But  money  they  must  have,  so  they  de- 
cided to  sell  their  secret  for  a  lumj)  sum,  and  opened  ne- 
gotiations for  this  purpose.  But  before  the  transaction 
was  closed,  they  had  another  spree,  and  as  a  result  one  of 
them  fell  off  a  dock  and  was  drowned,  and  two  others 
were  sent  to  prison  for  mixing  in  a  riot  in  Manchester. 

The  remaining  three,  now  fully  persuaded  that  their 
secret  possessed  some  fell  power,  hastened  to  dispose  of 
it,  and  with  the  funds  thus  obtained  they  went  to  New 
Orleans,  where  their  money  was  soon  spent.  Here  they 
were  lost  sight  of  quickly  and  nothing  more  has  been 
heard  of  the  discoverers  of  dextrin.  Even  their  names 
have  been  forgotten.  The  man  to  whom  the  secret  was 
sold  for  a  few  pounds  amassed  a  large  fortune  out  of  it 
before  a  customer  iiianjiged  to  steal  his  ))rocess  .and  thus 
make   it   public. 

Dextrin  Widely  Used 

Dextrin  is  widely  used  in  the  .-irts  .-ukI  eommerce.  It 
has  been  on  the  back  of  every  postage  stamp  since  the 
first  penny  queen's  head  was  issued,  and  on  envelope 
flaps,  where  it  may  be  recognized  by  its  sweet  taste.  The 
ordinary  mucilage  is  made  with  it.  It  is  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute— where  an  adhesive  is  needed — for  the  much  more 
expensive  gum  arable.  It  is  used  for  stiffening,  sizing, 
and  glazing  calicoes,  nets,  crepes,  laces,  silks,  papers, 
cards,  etc.,  and  has  done  much  to  cheapen  the  production 
of  these  fabrics.      It  occurs  naturally  in  old   potatoes  and 
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is  found  in  vounK  wlu-at  l)lants  in  sni.ill  (luantitus.  In 
the  sprouting  of  seeds  and  buds  it  is  a  product  from  starcli 
in  its  progress  toward  sugar.  It  often  eonstitutes  as  liigli 
as  ten  per  cent  of  bread,  and  it  produces  the  sweet  glazing 
noticed  on  loaves  of  bread  as  tliey  come  from  the  oven. 

The  Manufacture  of  Dextrin 

Commercially,  dextrin  is  made  by  heating  potato  starch, 
—or  any  starcJi  for  that  matter,  but  tiie  potato  product  is 
cheapest— in  iron  pans  to  300  degrees  Faiirenluit.  It 
also  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or 
alkalis,  "diastase  or  saliva,  on  starcli.  It  occurs  in  semi- 
transparent  yellowish-brown  lumps,  which  become  pale 
yellow  on  powdering.  Commercial  dextrin  always  con- 
tains some  glucose— grape  sugar— and  this  accounts  for 
the  sweet  taste  of  a  postage  stamp — but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  ta.ste  it  in  this  way,  for  sanitary  reasons. 

In  displacing  gum  arabic  in  the  useful  arts  dextrin 
performed  a  notable  service,  for  acacia  always  is  com- 
paratively expensive  and  often  very  scarce.  It  made 
calico  more  than  anything  else  had  done,  the  fabric  of 
those  who  could  not  afford  higher-priced  goods. 

Of  the  purely  accidental  discoveries  dextrin  must  be 
given  a  niche  by  itself.  The  calico-printer  certainly  was 
not  looking  for  it,  or  anything  else,  when  he  found  it.  He 
was  smart  enough,  however,  to  recognize  the  value  of  his 
discovery,  even  though  he  did  not  possess  sense  or  steadi- 
ness enough  to  put  the  valuable  secret  to  such  purpose  as 
would  benefit  himself.  His  fondness  for  another  product 
in  the  evolution  of  starch  and  dextrin  stood  in  his  way. 
Because  dextrin  was  discovered  by  a  drunken  man  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  is  a  good  condition  to  be 
in   when   delving   into   nature's  mysteries. 


ONTARIO  TIMBER  DEAL  COMPLETED  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

Sudbin-y.  Out.,  Ocdber  4.  —The  aniiouiicement  has 
been  received  at  the  Sudbury  offices  of  the  Algoma 
Ea.sterii  Railway  that  the  sale  of  500,000  acres  of  timber 
lands  owned  by  the  company  along  the  line  of  the  Algo- 
ma Central,  between  Oba  and  Hearst,  for  $1,300,000, 
was  completed  on  Monday  in  Pliiladelphia,  af'er  six 
months'  negotiations.  General  Manager  W.  H.  Farrell 
stated  that  President  Montgomery,  of  tlie  Algoma  Ea.st- 
ern  Railway,  would  likely  announce  the  identity  of  the 
])urehasers"on  his  return  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  Satur- 
day. The  pureliasers  are  believed  to  be  American  pulp 
and  paper  interests.  It  is  probable  that  the  purcha-sers 
will  erect  a  mill  on  the  jiroper^y. 

'PJie  finst  payment  will  be  $150,00(1,  and  the  l)alance 
\yi11  be  in  (|uar1erly  instalments. 


THUNDER  BAY  PULPWOOD  LIMIT  SOLD 

Toronto,  October  2.  — The  successful  tenderer  for  tlie 
pulpwood  limit  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district,  recenlly 
advertised  for  sale,  was  according  to  "he  announcement 
today  at  the  legislative  buildings,  Arvo  Paju,  a  lumbei- 
man^  of  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  He  secures,  as  a  result  of  his 
bid,  the  timber  rights  on  one  lot  situated  one-lialf  in 
Concession  7,  and  one-half  in  Concession  8,  in  Nipigon 
Township,  and  the  conditions  of  the  sale  obligate  him  to 
complete  his  operations  by  April  30  1923. 

The  prices  at  which  the  sale  is  made,  including  the 
customary  Crown  dues  are:  Pine,  $10  per  1,000  feet; 
spruce  and  poplar,  $7.50  per  1,000  feet;  other  timber, 
$2  per  1,000  feet;  ties,  45  cents  each  ;  spruce  pulp,  $2.50 
]ier  cord;  other  i)ul|),  $2  per  cord;  fuel  wood,  50  cents 
])er  cord. 


T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  TACKLES  WASTE 

There  were  lliree  main  lines  of  discussion  at  tlie 
Detroit  meeting  this  week  of  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry — elimination  of 
wastes,  drying  of  paper,  and  methods  of  testing. 
Every  session  was  very  well  attended  by  members  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  these  problems  and  there 
was  no  lag  in  the  discussions.  The  frankness  with 
which  I'aults  were  admitted  and  successful  methods 
were  described  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  happy  and 
iuirmonious  relations  that  exist  among  pulp  and  paper 
makers.  The  whole  meeting  was  a  serious  consid- 
eration of  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  industry. 
The  information  received  and  the  plans  made  for  the 
solution  of  pressing  problems  will  be  wortli  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  industry. 

In  the  consideration  of  w^astes,  the  principal  topics 
were  barking  waste  and  white  water  waste.  The  prob- 
lem involves  first  a  measurement  of  the  amount  of 
w'aste  and  then  the  development  of  means  of  recover}' 
and  utilization.  These  matters  were  thoroughly  gone 
into,  and,  on  the  basis  of  their  preliminary  report, 
the  committee,  now  divided  into  appropriate  sub-com- 
mittees, will  have  some  valuable  material  for  presen- 
tation at  the  spring  meeting. 

It  was  gratifving  to  note  the  helpful  coopei-ation  of 
Canadian  technical  men  in  this  good  work,  which  will 
benefit  the  whole  industry. 

The  session  devoted  to  paper  testing  methods  cover- 
ed a  broad  field  and  brought  out  some  interesting 
points  that  will  later  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
paper  makers.  Such  matters  are:  accuracy  of  in- 
struments, signifance  of  tests,  tolerance  in  deliveries, 
etc. 

Paper  drying  was  another  big  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  whole  of  Tuesday  morning 
was  devoted.  Even  after  the  meeting,  various  groups 
about  the  hotel  were  eagerly  diskcussing  some  point 
brought  up  in  the  meeting.  Such  work  as  the  commit- 
tee on  Paper  Drying  is  doing  w'ill  result  in  big  econo- 
mies to  papermakers. 

Outside  of  these  three  topics,  the  subject  of  Voca- 
tional Education  claimed  much  attention  at  the  meet- 
ing. Several  mills  are  organizing  night  classes  at 
which  the  offical  textbooks  will  be  used.  These  books 
are  also  the  basis  of  correspondence  courses  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  University  Extension  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  (for  Massa- 
chusett  only),  b.y  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  Wi.sconsin,  and  by  the  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial and  Domestic  Arts,  at  Gardenvale,  Que. 

The  banquet  was  a  very  i)leasant  affair.  Prof. 
White  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  sprtke  very  effectivelj'  on 
the  training  of  men  for  industry.  He  eni|ihasized  the 
value  of  giving  a  man  a  start  toward  some  definite 
industrial  career  and  providing  an  opportunity  for 
special  research  along  specifjic  lines  after  he  gets 
a  sound  grouiuling  in  fundamentals.  Judge  Tuttli\ 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Eastern  ^Miehi- 
gan  spoke  on  tlu^  need  for  each  person  to  assume  his 
share  of  tlic  I'csponsibility  for  tlie  good  government 
of  his  own  local  (•(iniiiiunity.  There  is  too  much  tend- 
ency to  "Pass  the  buck." 

Inspection  trips  were  made  to  the  plants  of  the 
Port  Huron  Sulphite  and  Paper  Co.,  the  Detroit  Sul- 
phite and  Paper  Co.,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  the 
ITniversity  of  Michigan,  where  a  complimentarv  din- 
Mci-  was  given  by   the  Trustees. 
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THE  ART  OF  PRINTING 

Tho  average  man  accepts  liis  iiewspaixT.  ^lis  book  or  liis 
illustrated    magazine   with    little   or    no   thoiiglil    of    ail 
that  has  g(nu'  into  its  produetion.     It  is  something,  says 
the  St.  John  Glohe,  that  he  has  always  had  and  without 
which    he   cannot    imagine    an   existence.      The   tremen- 
dous strides  made  in  the  art  of  printing,  both  in  letter 
press  and  as  regards  the  art  of  illustration,  is  demons- 
trated  in  a  series  of  artiel<-s  published  in  two  sections 
of   the   Boston    Transrrij)!    for  August   29.     The   story 
t.iie  writers  tell  is  really  tlhe  story  of  the  develoi)ment 
of  printing  on  this  continent  as  shown  at  the  Printing 
Art   Booth  at  the  Graphic  Arts  Expo.sition,  now  being 
held   in   Boston,   and  is  of  intense   interest  to  printers 
and  publishers  and  to  artists,  who  no  longer  fear  that 
through   the   medium   of  the   printing   press   will   their 
genius  be  betrayed.     It   is  impossible  to  wonder  wihat 
would  be  t.he  feelings  of  Jo.se  Glover  and  his  associates. 
Stephen  and  Matthew  Daye.  could  they  return  to  cartli 
and   watch   the    process   of   printing   a    modern    ])aper. 
Mr.  Glover,  who  was  a  clei-gyman.  attracted  by  the  ojv 
portunities  for  religions  freedom  offered  by  the  British 
Colonies,  started  for  Cambridge  in   1638.  intending  to 
start  a  printing  office  in  what  was  then  a  part  of  British 
North  America.    He  died  at  sea,  and  shortly  after  t,he  ar- 
rival of  the  family  in  Cambridge,  ilrs.  Glover  married  a 
Mr.  Dunster  who  was  the  president  of  Harvard  College. 
Mr.    Dunster   through    this   marriage    obtained    control 
of  the  printing  press  and  types  with  which  Mr.  Glover 
had   intended  to   establish  the  first  printing  office   in 
British   North   America.     He   carried   out   the  plan   as 
conceived  b.v  ilr.   Glover,  engaging  tihe   printers,  Mat- 
tjiew  and  Stephen  Daye,  whase  first  production,  "The 
Freeman's  Oath,"  would  be  today  a  priceless  treasure 
if  any  copies  of  it  were  known  to  exist. 
Matthew  Daye,  who  was  but  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
came  from  England,  and  w,(io  died  at.  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine,   had   in  those    few  years   devoted   Ihimself 
to  the  art  of  printing,  and  crude  and  queer  as  his  odd 
little  hand-press  looks  today,  lie  w-as   able  to   produce 
work   that   shows   a    steady    improvement.      The    press, 
aft^er  a  hundred  years  of  activity,  finally  found  rest  in 
the  State  Capitol  at  Moutpelier.  Vermont,  where  today 
it  is  the  subject  of  much  interest  to  men  who  operate 
the  complicated  maclhine.s  that  are  necessary  to  produce 
the   modern  newspaper.     Through   some   means  or  the 
other,  the  business  of  printing,  a.s  well  as  the  press  it- 
self appears  to  have  become  incorporated  with  t.'ie  ac- 
tivities of  Harvard,  and  on  it  later  was  printed  John 
Eliot's  famous  Indian  Bible,  for  which  twenty  pounds 
of  new  t^rpe.  wa.s  sent  from  England  as  well  as  a  ma.ster 
printer.    The  records  indicate  that  about  1692,  w!hen  t.he 
Glover  press  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  Samuel 
Green,    for    some    reason    printing    was    discontinued, 
later  to  be  resumed  under  the  auspices  of  the  college. 
The  Glover  press  was  taken  to  New  London.  Connecti- 
cut, and  was  used  until  17S3.     Apparently  the  printing 
of  books  in  the  early  days  in  the  colonies  was  controlled 
by  the  homeland.     When  the  Rev.  John   Eliot  desired 
to  print   ;iis   Bible   a   ma.ster   printer   one   Marmaduke 
Jc'hnston,  was  sent  to  Cambridge  by  the  members  of  a 
corporation  known   in   England  as  the   "Company   for 
the    Propagation    of    the    Gospel    Among    the    Heathen 
Natives  of  New   England  and  Parts  Adjacent   in   Am- 
erica.""  Johnston  and  Green  were  installed  in  a   build- 
ing in  the  Hai-vard  yard  called  the  "Indian  College.'" 
and  this  may  very   properly  be  regarded   as  the  first 
printing  office   in   Britsh   North   America.     From   this 
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;mall  beginning  a  mighty  plant  has  grown  to  which 
science  has  brought  nnich  in  the  way  of  artistry.  Not 
only  fearful  and  wonderful  is  the  making  of  modern 
ncwspai)ers,  but  beautiful  as  well,  all  of  which  Ls  evident 
to  tlhe  readers  of  one  of  the  great  dailies  of  the  day. 
Romance  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  pages  of  a  story, 
is  evident  in  all  great  accomplishments,  and  never 
UKU'C  so  than  in  the  hi.story  of  printing.  —  Montreal 
(iazette. 


CANADIAN    EXPORTS    OF    PULP    AND    PAPER 
AUGUST,  1922 

Exports  of  pull)  ""il  pajier  for  the  month  of  August 
were  valued  at  .$]0.li21,27:?,  an  increase  of  $883,021  over 
the  |)rcvious  month  and  of  .$1 .22r).882  over  Angus"  1921. 
Compared  with  the  Jtdy  figures  the  greatest  increases 
were  sliown  in  newsprint,  bleached  sulphite  pulji  and 
mechanical   pulp. 

The  figures  for  the  month  of  August  1922  and  1921 
were  as  follows : 

AuKLifit    \U2\  August   1922 

PAPER:                              Cwts           Value  Cwts           Value 

Xewsprint                    1.306.429      $6,015,305  1.680.472      $5,933,825 

Hook  Papei-                            961             11,349  6.684             44.053 
Other  paper  and 

Manufactures                 —                223,683  —                576,448 


T.ital 


$6,250,337 


PULP: 

Sulpliate    (Kraft)  152.674  $    587,664 

Sulphite  Bleached  187,945  834,445 

■■  fnbleached  144.518  489.261 

Mechanical  435.955  1,233,684 


$6,554,326 

253,158  $    774.613 

300,669  1,132,910 

347,110  852.666 

795.168  1.306.728 


921.092      $3,145,054     1.696.105     $4,066,947 

Book  Pajjcr  exports  show  a  big  increase  over  August 
1921  as  do  exports  of  all  kinds  of  pulp,  the  quanMty 
of  unbleached  sulphite  exjiorted  being  more  than  double 
the  quantity  in  August  1921. 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  these  exports 
in  August  1922  were : 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

United   States                   $5,612.9;'!  $2,986,419  $  8.599.332 

United  Kingdom                   456.170  738.236  1.194.406 

All   Other                                   485,243  342.292  827.535 


$6,554,326         $4,066,947         $10,621,273 

Exports  of  pulj)  wood  in  August  amounted  to  120,021 
cords  valued  at  $1,276,601  compared  with  90,965  cords 
valued  at  $946,946  exported  in  July. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  pulp  and  paper  ex- 
ports of  $6. 180. 9.30  compared  with  the  correspofiding 
five  months  of  1921. 

Details  are  as  under : 


PAPER: 

Xewsprint  r 

Book 

Other  Paper  and 

Manufactures 


5  months  1921 
Cwts  Value 

,133.221      $25,774,395 
11.624  149,586 


5  months  1922 
Cwts  Value 

7,694.841      $27,257,382 
14.672  99.510 


1.680.920  — 


2.465,165 
$29,822,057 


$27,604,901 
PULP: 

Sulphate    (Kiaft)    664.611      $   2.607.735  1,187.814  $  3.630,106 

Sulphite  Bleached  541,045         2.714.912  1.304.962  4.827.764 

"  Unbleached     839.826         3.335.375  1.662.598  4.200,419 

Mechanical             1.431.389         3.463.717  2.450.943  3.427.244 


3.476.871      $12,121,739      6.606.317     $16,085,533 

Exports  of  pulp  wood  for  these  five  months  amounted 
to  411,661,  valued  at  $4,255,333  compared  with  371,780 
cords,  valued  at  $4,882,365  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1921. 
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A  FORWARD  STEP 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Halifax,  N.S.  for  Scptcmlnr 
2S),  tluTC  appears  an  editorial  tiiat  expresses  at 
onee  so  foreefully  and  so  beautifully  the  need 
and  advantages  of  eonserving  our  forest  resources — and 
ineidentally  our  agricultural  interests  and  water  powers, 
that  we  reproduce  it  with  the  hope  that  our  readers  will 
give  it  the  study  and  contemplation  the  subject  deserves. 

Wherever  busy  Mother  Nature  is  allowed  her  own  way 
without  being  crossed  or  halffled  by  the  "wind  that 
blowcth  where  it  listeth,"  she  grows  trees.  It  is  man's 
work,  wherever  he  goes,  to  make  a  settlement,  to  cut  them 
down.  Because  they  have  grown  up  without  effort  on  his 
part,  he  pays  little  more  heed  to  them  than  he  does  to  the 
grass,  which  though  destroyed  today  is  next  year  as  luxu- 
riant as  ever.  If  the  tree  is  in  his  way,  or  can  be  of  use 
to  him.  he  cuts  it  without  compunction.  Seldom  is  a  pass- 
ing thought  given  to  the  long  years  needed  for  its  growth, 
to  the  suns  that  have  warmed  and  the  rains  that  have  wat- 
ered it.  to  the  humus  its  own  dead  leaves  have  supplied 
from  year  to  year,  nor  the  richness  it  has  thus  added  to 
the  soil  where  it  has  stood.  The  wisdom  of  Dame  Nature 
is  unmatchable.  but  the  desire  of  man  can  make  it  of  none 
effect. 

Trees  afford  more  than  shelter  to  the  birds  and  tiny 
creatures  of  tiie  forest;  nor  is  their  usefulness  limited 
to  the  grateful  shade  they  afford  man;  nor  to  tlie  bul- 
wark they  form  against  landslides;  nor  their  invaluable 
services  as  reservoirs  of  moisture  which  helps  the  earth 
to  bring  forth  her  fruits.  All  these  they  do,  and  more 
also,  but  they  are  things  of  beauty  besides,  which  appeal 
to  man's  aesthetic  sense,  helping  to  lift  him  above  the 
mere  brute  creation  seeking  to  gratify  animal  needs  alone. 
The  tree  is  an  inspiration,  whether  wearing  the  tender 
greene  of  spring,  the  full  leaf  of  summer,  the  russet,  gold, 
and  red  of  autumn,  the  bare  graceful  twigs  of  early  winter 
or  when  crowned  with  snow  in  the  depth  of  that  season. 
There  is  every  reason  why  trees  should  be  spared  when- 
ever possible,  and  none  why  they  should  be  wantonly  des- 
troyed. 

Man's  necessities  must  always  come  before  regard  for 
Nature's  inanimate  expressions,  but  when  those  have  been 
met,  and  his  profit  also  provided  for,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  killing  out  of  trees  .should  go  on.  Every  tree 
cut  for  commercial  purposes  should  be  replaced,  and  the 
amount  of  timber  to  be  cut  from  any  area  should  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  country,  the  patential  value  of 
the  timber  if  allowed  to  stand  a  few  more  years,  the  ne- 
ces.sity  for  protection  of  crops  and  of  the  fertilit}'  of  the 
soil. 

Most  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  have  robbed  future 
generations — for  whom  all  natural  resources  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  heritage  to  be  used  and  conserved  by  any 
present  generation — and  have  injured  the  ])roductive 
powers  of  the  land  by  indiscriminate  destruction  of  trees 
by  fire  and  by  the  axe.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt ;  to  con- 
sider how  the  trees  grow,  what  they  mean  to  the  country 
as  a  source  of  revenue  and  as  an  aesthetic  force,  and  to 
inaugurate  a  definite  ])olicy  of  conservation  and  protection. 
Nova  Scotia  could  well  afford  to  lead  the  way. 

The  Morninfj  Chronicle  has  long  urged  the  importance 
of  the  conservation  of  our  forest  resources,  and  the  vigor- 
ous campaign  which  Mr.  Barnjuin  has  been  conducting  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  this  vital 
question.  There  is  gratifying  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment recognises  the  need  for  implementing  existing  mea- 
sures for  the  protection  of  our  forest  assets.  Announce- 
ment was  made  yesterday  that  all  Crown  Lands  have  been 


withdrawn  from  either  sale  or  lease  in  the  future,  which 
means  tli.-it  these  lands  will  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  This  stc|)  is  taken  in  the  interest  of  forest  con- 
servation. It  will  be  welcomed  as  a  ])rogressive  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Province  in  the  direction  of  an  effective 
forest  protection  policy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  an 
earnest  of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  in- 
stitute a  vigorous  policy  for  the  conservation  of  our  wood 
resources  and  the  protection  of  our  water  courses  and 
water  supplies. 

The  next  step  naturally  will  be  the  adoption  of  well- 
eonsidered  measures  for  the  protection  and  propagation 
of  the  growth  of  Crown  Land  areas.  Nova  Scotia's  forest 
resources  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  of  the 
Province,  and  the  Government  should  direct  its  thought 
and  its  energy  to  the  formulation  and  execution  of  mea- 
sures which  will  strengthen  the  existing  laws  and  provide 
effectively  for  the  safe-guarding  of  our  future  wood  sup- 
plies and  the  adequate  protection  of  our  streams  and  water 
courses  upon  which  the  welfare  of  our  country  so  greatly 
depends.  We  believe  enlightened  public  opinion  will  sup- 
port the  Government  in  leading  the  way  for  the  adoption 
of  a  progressive  and  enterprising  policy  of  forest  conser- 
vation. 


FAILING  IN  BUSINESS 


■'Men  fail  largely  for  three  reasons,"  declares  Dr 
James  M.  Fitzgerald,  vocational  counsellor  who  has 
placed  16,000  persons  in  their  right  jobs.  Writing  in 
Forbes  Magazine  (N.  Y.),  he  says: 

"First,  thep  cannot  analyze  themselves  correctly, 
nor  are  their  parents  or  teachers  ahle  to  do  so. 

"Second,  men  do  not  form  logical  plans  of  proce 
dure. 

"Third,  tiiey  lack  self-confidence  and  continuity 
of  purpose. 

"Rivet  these  things  accurately  for  a  man  and  suc- 
cess is  inevitable. 

"The  failures  that  we  make  in  life,  the  failures  thai 
we  make  in  business  are  largely  fundamentally  inher 
ent  in  the  individual;  that  is  to  say,  lack  of  education, 
lack  of  perception,  lack  of  understanding  of  himself 
home  weakness  in  his  character,  some  physical  dis 
ability  or  weakness,  something  deficient  in  his  tem 
perament,  or  an  im'balanee  in  his  personality,  are  thi 
causes  for  those  failures. 

■'More  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  failures  in  Inisinest 
are  due  to  men's  inefficiency  and  mLsrlirected  selec- 
tions of  their  vocation,  or  to  faulty  education  for  thai'' 
bu.siness.  This  sliould  challenge  the  strong,  clean-cuf, 
high-thinking  type   of  Inisiness   man." 


ALL  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIXTEEN  YEARS  MUST 
ATTEND  SCHOOL  DAILY 

All  children  in  Ontario  must  attend  school  until 
I  hey  are  si.xteen  years  of  age.  No  exceptions  are  made 
(o  this  rule.  A  number  of  parents  have  allowed  their 
children  to  remain  out  of  school  this  season  when  the.v 
bad  reached  fourteen,  evidently  of  the  opinion  that 
fourteen  was  the  age.  The  Adolescent  Act  is  very 
strict  and  provides  that  all  children  must  remain  in 
school  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  Adolescent  Act  is  enforced  and  from  time 
to  time,  officers  >drop  around  to  see  that  all  children 
3.re  actually  attending  school. 

Parents  would  be  well  advised  to  send  children  that 
are  now  out  of  sc^hool  and  are  not  yet  sixteen  years 
of  age,  to  enroll  right  away. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  CAUSTIC  SLUDGE 
Notes  on  the  Christie  Vibratory  Process 

Tlif  handlijio-  ,.f  wa.stc  lime  sludjir  has  lung-  pmyecl 
one  of  the  I'hicl'  diffifultifs  (if  the  manufacturer  makin<i 
caustic  soda  for  his  own  reciuirenients.  Tho  days  lliave 
passed  when  this  wa-ste  could  be  fluslied  witji  impunity 
into  rivei-s  and  drains.  Convenient  tips  are  disap- 
peariii}.'.  and  in  any  casi-  arc  costly,  while  the  cartafre 
of  the  consolidated"  slud-^e  is  alone  a  heavy  expense, 
and  brinfrs  penalties  for  road  foulinjr  by  the  unsifrhtly 
drip  from  the  vehicles,  a  eaiuse  which  is  fast  bringrinfr 
the  railway  companies  to  refuse  the  freiorht  altogret^er. 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  dry  the  material  and  dispose 
of  it  to  manufacturers  in  other  industries  or  to  fiorricul- 
ture.  This,  however,  also  has  its  frrave  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  nuiterial,  even  when  con- 
solidated as  far  as  possible  in  stationary  or  rotar.y  vac- 
mun  filters.  It  is  obviously  necessary,  for  fuel  economy, 
to  reduce  the  water  contents  to  the  limit,  but  under 
the  best  conditions  there  remains  45  to  50%  of  water. 

In  this  state  the  material  ha.s  a  stubborn  consistency 
that  introduces  trouble  in  any  form  of  eonvewr,  and 
only  allows  the  material  to  enter  any  of  the  convenient 
forms  of  driers  in  lumps  of  a  size  so  uneven  as  to  render 
the  economic  control  of  the  drier  almost  impossible. 
The  tendency  to  "ball"  the  charge  further  intensifies 
this  difficulty. 

A  recent  invention  of  an  extremely  interesting,  but 
nevertheless  .simple  character  promises,  as  the  result  of 
extended  experience,  to  eliminate  these  troubles,  and  to 
convert  a  nuisance  waste  product  into  a  valuable  com- 
modity. Confronted  with  these  difficulties  Mr.  H.  W. 
Christie  of  The  United  Turkey  Red  Company,  tog-ether 
with  his  staff,  devised  a  successful  proces.s  and  appara- 
tus which  has  now  been  working  some  time  in  their 
works,  and  for  which  patents  have  been  granted  in  this 
and  several  other  countries.  They  discovered  that  when 
this  caustic  sludge  (as  well  as  other  similar  materials) 
is  sub.jected  to  vibratory  influence  it  bas  the  remark- 
able effect  of  converting  this  stubborn  clay-like  material 
into  a  viscous  fluid  without  in  any  way  increasing  the 
water  contents. 

In  application,  the  sludge,  de-hydrated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  vacuum  filters,  is  discharged  into  a  large  receiv- 
er equipped  with  the  apparatus  required  to  operate  the 
patent,  this  apparatus  being  of  a  surprisingly  simple 
character  and  alisorbing  little  more  than  i  ■>  h.p.  for  an 
output  of  one  ton  per  hour.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
vibratory  treatment  the  sludge  flows  from  the  orifice 
of  the  receiver  in  a  continuous  cylindrical  tenacious 
stream,  the  character  of  which  may  be  judged  from  the 
photograph  illustrated.  On  lea-\ang  the  orifice  it  Ls 
picked  up  by  a  simple  belt  conveyor  on  which  it  lies, 
•  still  maintaining  its  formation,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
directed  straight  into  the  cylindrical  rotating  drier. 

As  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  action,  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  t.hat  though  the  receiving  vessel 
has  a  permanently  open  discharge,  if  the  vibrator  be 
temporarily  stopped,  the  flow  immediately  ceases. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  even  after  entering 
the  drier,  and  during  its  progress  through  that  machine, 
it  still  maintains  its  form  and  pipe-like  shape,  until  the 
drvang  causes  complete  disintegration.  Tlhis  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  this  and 
similar  materials  to  ball  up,  tjius  presenting  the  worst 
possible  conditions  for  rapid  and  even  drving. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  application  of  this  inven- 


tion has  taken  the  form  of  pla(!ing  on  the  market  a  dry, 
evenly  powdei*cd  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  form  which 
makes  it  not  only  aceejitaiile  to  the  farmei-  for  even  dis- 
tributi(m  on  the  land,  which  is  important,  but  allows  tihe 
use  of  mechanical  distributors.  One  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions bitherto  shown  by  the  farmer  to  the  use  of  this 
sludge  has  been  its  uneven  character,  and  the  difficulty 
of  applying  it  with  cerlaiiity  to  the  soil  in  the  propor- 
tions required. 

The  purely  local  demand  is  now  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply, and  it  opens  up  a  field  for  the  development  of  this 
wa.ste  ])roduct  which  should  solve  once  and  for  all  the 
difficulty   of   disposal    in    other   jjarts  of   the   co\uitry. 

Tjie  process  is  known  as  the  "Chistie  Patent  Vibra- 
tory Process,"  and  its  development  has  been  placed  in 
the  Ihands  of  Ernest  Scott  and  ('ompany,  Ltd.,  the 
chemical  engineers  whose  caustic  soda  jjlants  are  so 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  various  industries, 
and  it  should  thus  stand  every  chance  of  successful  ex- 
ploitation. Those  interested  are  invited  to  write  to  this 
firm,  either  at  Kingsway  House,  Kingsway,  London, 
\V.C.2,  or  at  1!),  Waterloo  Street  Glasgow.— 

The  Cjiemieal  Age. 


ANOTHER  MATCH  FACTORY  FOR  E.  B.  EDDY  CO. 

Ottawa,  October  3.  — The  construction  of  a  match 
factory  that  would  entail  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000 
has  been  considered  by  officers  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany Limited,  of  Hull,  Que.  The  initial  plans,  it  is 
stated,  provided  for  the  erection  in  Hull  of  the  most 
modern  match  factory  in  the  British  Empire. 

Due  to  substantial  increases  in  assessment  it  is  stated 
that  the  compan.y  have  abandoned  the  plans  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least.  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  of  the  Eddy 
Company  erec^ng  the  factory  at  Deseronto,  where  the 
company  acquired  some  months  ago  a  small  match  fac- 
tory. 


THE  WORKING  CLASS 


Is  there  a  real  "working  class"  in  the  United  States? 

' '  I  've  been  all  over  Xew  York  looking  for  a  working- 
man,  and  I  haven't  found  one,"  said  Ernest  J.  P.  Benn, 
a  London  publisher,  during  a  visit  here.  "Men  work, 
but  they  are  not  workingmen.  Every  Chinese  and  Italian 
immigrant  and  bootblack  and  bellboy  has  Fifth  Avenue 
in  his  eye,  and  so  he  wears  a  white  collar  and  looks  like 
a  clerk — and  the  clerk  wears  a  flower  in  his  coat  and 
looks  like  an  employer!  And  they  all  take  an  interest 
in  doing  well  what  they  do  and  going  on  to  do  some- 
thing else  that's  better. 

"What  is  a  bootblack  in  England?  He  is  steeped  to 
the  eyes  in  blacking,  his  clothes  are  saturated  in  it,  his 
face  and  hands  stained  with  it,  and  he  never- washes  it 
off.  Here  my  boots  are  blacked  by  a  man  who  does  it 
with  the  maximum  of  .speed  and  efficiency  and  the 
minimum  of  damage  to  his  hands,  and  he  wears  a  collar 
and  washes  when  his  job  is  done. 

"You  have  no  real  poverty:  because  you  have  no  inef- 
ficiency. If  any  of  you  are  poor  you  don't  wallow  in 
it;  you  have  the  determination  to  beat  it  and  get  up. 

"Because  there  is  no  inefficiency  and  no  poverty  and' 
no  hopelessness  here,  socialism  will  not  become  rampant 
as  i'  lias  in  England,  where  our  Labor  Party  numbers 
ten  million  jieople  and  has  imbued  fully  half  the  popu- 
lation with  the  ambition  to  destroy  capitalism.  There 
is  no  possible  chance  that  this  collective  idea  will  ever 
take  root  here,  as  it  has  all  over  Europe  since  the  war 
because  there  is  no  soil  in  which  it  can  grow." 
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\ASiOCrATION- 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A-Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials  and  Products 
A-3.  Bamboo  Pulping  Apparatus.  U.  S.  patent  Xo. 
1.8!)S.S61,  .lA.MKS  L.  JARDIXK,  Nov.  29,  1921.  Paper, 
xxix.  No.  19,  11-12,  (Jan.  11,  1922).  The  apparatu.s 
compnse.s  essentially  means  for  feeding  the  stems  of 
hamhoo  or  the  like  endwise  throngh  preferably  a  brush- 
ing device  wherin  adherent  dirt  and  other  readily  de- 
tachable -substances  are  removed  from  the  exterior  of 
the  stem.s,  to  one  or  more  pairs  of  cracking  rollers  so 
set,  either  horizontally  or  more  or  less  vertically,  that 
the  stems  are  cracked  longitudinally  and  flattened.  The 
cracked  and  flattened  stems  pass  to  a  plow  device  com- 
prising a  blade  part  adapted  to  separate  the  stems,  and 
a  share  part  adapted  to  lay  the  .separated  portions  side 
by  side  on  a  conveyor,  whicli  delivers  them  to  the  fir.st 
of  a  series  of  pairs  of  crushing  and  disintegrating  rolls, 
each  pair  consisting  of  one  plain  and  one  circumferen- 
tially  and  comparatively  finely  grooved  or  corrugated 
roll.  From  the  last  pair  of  these  rolls  the  crushed  and 
disintegrated  stems  are  delivered  over  a  fixed  knife 
with  which  coacts  a  rotary  blade  driven  at  such  a  speed 
relatively  to  the  surface  speed  of  the  rolls  that  the 
stem  tissue  is  divided  into  portions  of  convenent  length. 

A.  P.  -a 

A3.  Papyrus  and  Papyrus  Paper.  J.  NICOL  DE 
PORTEMONT.  Papier,  xxiv,  4S4-487,  (Nov.  1921).  A 
general  review  (if  previonsly  published  work  on  the 
paper  making  i|ualifies  <if  papyrus.— A.  P.  -('. 

A-3..  The  Manufacture  of  Esparto  Ptilp.  Papeterie, 
xliii,  1113-1118,  (Dec.  25,  1921);  xliv,  lS-22,  66-74, 
(Jan.  10  and  25,  1922).  A  description  of  esparto,  its 
habitat,  and  transformation  into  paper  pulp,  taken 
from  a  manuscript  dated  Tunis,  Aug.  13,1899. — A.  P.  -C 

A-3.  Esparto  Pulp  and  Paper.  E.  ARNOULI).  Papier 
xxiv,  531-.53:},  (F)ec.  1921),  A  discus.sion  of  the  <(uali- 
ties  of  esparto  pulp  and  esparto  papers. — A,  P.  -(', 

A-3.  Grasses  as  Sources  of  Paper  Fibers.  Paper, 
xxix.  No.  15,  20-23,  (Dec.  14,  1921),  No.  17,  9,  (Dec.  28 
1921).  An  outline  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  Imperi- 
al Institute  on  the  paper  making  possibilities  of  the 
following  giant  grasses  from  India  and  Africa:  baib, 
ulla-grass,  nal,  Saccharum  spp.,  munj,  pampas  grass! 
Spanish  reed,  Andropogon  intermedius  (K.  Brown) i 
spear  grass,  moya  grass,  dab,  tambonki  grass,  .Johnson 
grass,  Andropogon  Tristachya  Rehmanni  (Hackel), 
Pennisetum  purpureum  (Schumacher),  lalang  grass,' 
porcupine  grass,   pairie  grass,  para  grass,  camelote.-^ 

A.  P  -C. 

A-3.  Utilization  of  Reed  (Arundo  Phragmites)  in 
Paper  Manufacture.  EMIL  HEUSER.  Papierfabr., 
xviii,  No.  7,  115-117  (1920;)  ;  Paper,  xxvii.  No.  9,  23  3''' 
(Nov.  3  1920).  Translation  by  ('.  J.  West.  Description 
of  the  investigation  leading  to  the  taking  out  of  ^er 
patent  No.  304,285,  Oct.  15,  1919,  granted  to  Die  Ver- 
wertung  inlandischer  Produkte  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Charlotten- 
burg.  The  patent  provides  for  the  utilization  of  the 
fiber  of  the  rootstock  for  textile  purpo  es,  etc.,  while 
the  starch  and  sugar  constituents  serve  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  alcohol  and  feeding  stuffs.  The  decomposition 
of  the  stock  for  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  is  carried 
out  by  the  action  of  dilute  caustic  soda  at  100°  C.    Al- 


cohol >s  obtained  by  the  fermentation  .,f  the  ro„tsto,-k 
l)e  ..re  tiie  alkaline  treatment.  This  gives  a  residue  suit- 
able tor  cattle  feed.  Finally,  a  mechanical  pulp  may 
be  Ob  a.ned  from  tlu-  rootstoek,  whi..],  is  surprisingly 
suitable  for  bciard  niaiiiifacliiiv  '  -  \  I'  (' 
MPri'  ^  The  Testing  of  Wood  Pulp.  G.  H.  GEM- 
fo^rv  ■«-,  ■/^P^'"'  '''''''''  N«-  9-  24-25,  36,  (Nov.  3, 
1.  _0»  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  555-559,  (Mav  25,  1921) 
the  weak  point  m  the  present  method  of  testing  wood 
''"T.^"''  "lO'sture  lies  in  the  selection  of  the  bales  The 
otticia  wedge  method  of  sampling  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  m  the  way  of  improvement  if  due  care  is  exer- 
cised. Records  of  a  large  number  of  duplicate  tests 
made  from  the  same  bale  by  the  author  and  mill 
chemists  sliow  that  rarely  does  the  difference  exceed 
0.1  per  cent  All  causes  of  difference  would  be  elimi- 
nated It  bales  were  sent  out  unifr,rm  in  weight  and 
moisture,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  note  which 
hey  admittedly  are  not.  Examples  are  given  to  .show 
that  irregularities  m  weights  and  moisture  contents 
ot  bales  give  rise  to  variations  in  the  results  of  two 
or  more  tests,  while  where  tliere  is  uniformitv  in  weight 
and  moisture  duplicate  tests  agree.  It  is  suggesfed 
that  If  each  bale  were  legibly  stamped  and  numbered 
and  bore  the  weight  and  air-dry  or  bone-drv  test  pei- 
ha  e,  the  analyst  could  take  half  the  bales  for  test  ng 
below  and  tlie  other  half  above  the  average.  Sugles 
ions  arc  made  concerning  certain  of  the  EnglishlSi- 

A  •.'J"'mri:'  ^'"'  ''''""-  "*'  '■<"'^i«"nient.s.  —  A  P -C 
v^iZ       ,  T     Penetrability  of  Filter  Paper.    R  C  GTilF 
FIN  and  H.  C.  PAK>ISI|.  Arthur    D.  Little,  Inc     Cam- 
bridge  Mas^^    J„  Ind,  Eng.  Chcm.,  xiv,  199-200,  (March 

LbiHtv'nf  f  u  '''"""""  ™''^?°^-'  °f  *^-^*i°^  the  pene- 
r  r  •  ?  !  "■  P^I"""  ^"''^  fl'scussed,  and  a  new  pene- 
trability tester  is  described.  It  consists  essentialfv  of 
a  lead  cup  to  which  the  water  is  fed  at  the  bottom"  un- 
der a  constant  head.  Three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  overflow  there  is  a  screen,  under  whidi  is  placed 
a  circle  of  the  paper  to  be  tested.  To  make  a  test  the 
paper  is  put  in  position  the  upper  portion  of  the  ap- 
paratu.s placed  on  top,  the  water  slowlv  turned  on  until 
1  overflows  from  the  cup,  and  a  100-cc.  volumetric 
tlask  IS  placed  under  the  overlfow  spout.     The  pene- 

100  ec  of  distilled  water  at  20  degrees  C.  to  pass 
through  a  circle  of  the  filter  paper,  2  inches  in  diameter 
unxler  a  constant  9-inch  head.  Attention  is  calle,]  to 
vHi  <fi^  .-01  t'l"^P*'^«.*»^-«  ^'^ee  Rigaud-Monin,  Papeterie,  • 
A  -  loii'  ?'^l--  "''■  ^^^"^  ^"^P  ^"d  Paper,  xix,  48l 
•;'■  fV-  -^'"'^  '^"^  '  considerable  effect  on  the 
speed  of  filtration,  even  when  nothing  hut  distilled 
water  passes  through  the  paper.  The  penetrabilitv  fi- 
gures increasing  manifold  in  a.  relatively  short  time 
2.,  ..ee_s.  toJOOO  sees,  in  two  hours  for  a  fast  paper 
and  l,.Uo  ,  <,,  ,n  one  hour  for  a  slow  paper.  Compara- 
n-e  penetrability  figures  are  given  for  five  repre.sen- 
tafive  grades    of  quantitative   papers— A    P    -C 

A-14,  K-1.  Denoel  Sizing  Tester.  U  S  natent  No 
1.404.586,  JOSEPH  DEN(TkL.  Jan.  24  19o'J  Fr  '' 
tent  No.  .526,901.     The  patent  covers  an  arparatus'^h; 

^.JL      JT'  ^"   ^'   ^.''J'"^   ''  '"'V^   to  «    hoard 
dgdinst  which  a  series  of  drawing  pens  (8)  of  gradu- 
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autoniatieally  raised  when  the  hoard  reaches  the  end 
of  its  course.  The  sizinuf  is  judfretl  by  notin<r  the 
width  of  the  first  line  showin":  throuirh  the  paper. 
The  main  advantag;es  of  the  apparatus  are  uniformity 
in  the  relative  speed  between  the  pens  and  paper,  in 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  pens  on  the  pa]>er,  in  the 
amount  of  ink  dejiosited,  and  in  the  increase  in  the 
width  of  the  strokes.  The  results  of  several  tests  are 
therefore  comijarable,  provided  an  ink  with  known 
cliaracteristics  be  used. — A.  P.    C 

A-14..  Withara  Flexibility  Tester  for  Paper.  Can. 
patent  .\.>.  214.4:)7.  (JKO.  S.  WITIIA.M  Jr..  Nov.  29, 
1921.  The  paper  is  suitably  held  between  four  pins 
and  loosely  held  by  a  clamp  which  hangs  from  one 
end  of  a  beam,  the  other  end  of  which  carries  a  suit- 
able container.  The  beam  carries  a  pointer  which 
moves  over  a  graduated  scale.  Water  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  container  from  a  burette,  thereby  low- 
ering one  end  of  the  beam  and  raising  the  end  carry- 
ing the  clamp,  so  that  the  paper  is  bent.  The  pointer 
indicates  the  amount  of  bending  of  the  paper,  and 
the  force  can  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  water 
which  has  been  delivered  by  the  liurette. — A.  P.  -C. 

A-14.  Influence  of  Moisture  on  the  Testing  of  Paper. 
Paper,  xxix.  No.  1-4.  16-18,  (Dec.  7,  1921);  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxxiii,  Xo.  24.  47-48.  (Dec.  12.  1921).  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  influence  of  the  humidity  of  the  .sur- 
rounding atmosphere  (and  consequentl.v  of  the  mois- 
ture content  of  the  paper)  on  paper  tests.  In  labora- 
tories such  as  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Lab.  or  the 
German  Priifungsamt,  all  the  mechanical  tests  are 
carried  out  in  a  constant  temperature  and  constant 
humidity  room.  But  this  is  not  possible  in  most  cases. 
It  is  then  necessary^  to  observe  the  humidity  of  the 
air  and  apply  a  suitable  correction  to  the  results  ob- 
tained, to  bring  them  to  what  would  have  been  obtain- 
ed under  65  per  cent   relative  humidity. — A.  P.  -C. 

A-14.  The  Weighing-  of  Papers  and  Cardboards.  H. 
L.  HOLME  and  M.  ARGY.  Papeterie,  xliii.  1010-1014, 
(Nov.  2.3.  1921).  The  autliors  have  succeeded,  by  sub- 
jecting ball  bearings  to  a  special  treatment  which  they 
do  not  disclose,  to  use  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
quadrant  balances  and  obtain  a  satisfactory  sensitive- 
ness, ^ith  a  3  kilo  board  balance  a  load  of  0.  1  g. 
causes  an  appreciable  deflection ;  while  more  delicate 
balances  have  been  constructed  in  which  a  load  of 
0.  2  g.  causes  the  indicator  to  move  completel.v  aero.ss 
the  scale,  the  divisions  being  equal  to  0.001  g.  and 
each  of  them  being  over  1  mm.  long. — A.  P.  -C. 

A-14.  The  Scott  Tearing  Strength  Tester.  Paper, 
xxix.  Xo.  9.  26-27.  i  Xov.  2.  1921  i  A  description  of 
the  tester  and  nf  its  mode  of  ojieration. — A.   P.  -C. 

A-14.  Notes  on  Paper  Testing.  -T  a:\IES  STRACHAX. 
Paper,  xxvii.  Xo.  9  IS.  32.  iXov.  3.  1920).  As  the  eye 
is  much  more  sensitive  to  yellow  than  to  blue,  the 
amount  of  lignified  fibers  is  frequently  overestimated 
when  examining  such  pulps  as  groundwood,  with 
Herzberg's  reagent  under  the  microscope.  The  remedy- 
is  to  use  a  blue  color  screen  in  the  usual  manner. 
Quantitative  errors  also  arise  in  using  an  objective  of 
too  high  power.  It  is  suggested  that  the  most  reason- 
able power  to  use  is  that  which  gives  sufficient  defini- 
tion to  identify  (with  practice)  similar  fibers,  con- 
sistent with  the  largest  possible  field  of  view.  The 
draw  tube  should  be  set  to  give  a  field  of  view  exactly 
2  mm.  in  diameter.     Mierometrie  observations  of  the 


average  length  of  beaten  fibers  can  then  be  matle 
during  the  examination.  In  making  accurate  micro- 
metric  observations  of  the  diameter  of  fibers  and 
central  canals,  cidoride  of  zinc  should  not  be  used  as 
it  distorts  the  structure.  An  aqueous  solution  of  an 
aniline  d.ve  is  most  suitable  for  this  work  and  also  for 
ob.servation  of  fine  detail  under  the  highest  powers. 
To  keep  a  mount  of  jiaper  fibers  stained  with  any 
solution,  particularly  with  iodine,  for  a  few  days  with- 
out evaporation  or  fading,  a  "live-box"  will  be  found 
mo.st  useful.  In  testing  the  bur.sting  strength  at  least 
ten  tests  should  be  taken  at  regular  intervals  across 
the  sheet,  as  in  many  papers  there  are  zones  of  relative 
weakness  and  strength  parallel  to  the  machine  direc- 
tion. The  paper  must  be  clamped  as  tightly  as  possible. 
In  the  type  of  machine  where  the  paper  is  clamped  by 
a  screw  the  strength  may  be  anything  from  5  to  Ifi 
per  cent  too  high  through  insufficient  clamping.  Er- 
roneous results  are  obtained  by  bursting  two  or  more 
sheets  at  once  "to  get  an  average".  This  method  of 
testing  1.  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  sheets  is  worth  further  investiga- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  exact  nature  of  tlie 
components  of  the  bursting  strength  are  not  exactly 
known.  Xo  regular  relationship  has  been  found  be- 
tween average  bursting-strength  and  average  tensile 
strength,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  the  heterogeneous 
structure  of  the  paper.  It  is  suggested  that  the  stretch 
and  the  tear  of  the  paper  (which  are  the  two  factors 
which  influence  bursting  strength  as  usually  tested) 
would  be  reduced  to  uniformity  of  behavior"  in  a  ma- 
chine resigned  to  test  the  shearing  strength  of  a  definite 
thickness  of  paper  obtained  by  firmly  clamping  the 
necessary  number  of  sheets  to  give  the  required  thick- 
ness under  a  definite  pressure.  In  such  a  case  any  de- 
parture from  the  theoretical  shearing  stress  (calculated 
from  the  tensile  strength)  would  be  found  to  arise 
from  peculiarities  in.structure  of  the  paper  and 
thus  indicate  faults  or  special  qualities.  The 
principal  discrepancy  in  measuring  the  bulk  or  thick- 
ness of  paper  arises  from  two  facts:  (1)  paper 
not  being  a  homogeneous  substance  is  compressible, 
and  (2)  the  pressure  applied  by  the  micrometer  ma.v 
vary  and  does  not  vary  in  practice  with  personal 
equation  and  type  of  instrument.  When  jiaper  is 
ordered  to  bulk,  either  the  micrometer  used  should 
be  specified  or  the  thickness  of  a  definite  number  of 
sheets  under  a  definite  pressure  should  be  stated. 
Minor  discrepancies  in  the  measurement  of  the  thick- 
ness may  arise  from  the  condition  of  the  i)a])er.  A 
sheet  of  very  dry  paper  is  appreciably  thinner  than  the 
same  sheet  containing  its  full  content  of  natural  moi.s- 
ture.  —  A.P.-C. 

A-15,  L-5.  Process  of  Dissolving  Cellulose.  V  S 
patent  Xo.  1,390,995.  I.  KIT.SEE.  Sept  20  1921 
Paper,  xxix  Xo.  12.  12-13.  (Xov.  23.  1921).  The  pro- 
cess, which  is  applicable  to  all  methods  or  processes 
of  dissolving  cellulose  in  which  a  metal,  or  its  com- 
pounds is  required  for  the  dissolving  action  and 
more  particularly  to  the  cuprammonioum  process, 
consists  es.sentially  in  producing  a  rubbing  action  be- 
tween the  cellulosic  material  (cotton,  pape'i-,  ect.)  and 
a  suitable  metal  (e.  g..  copper)  in  the  presence  of  a 
suitable  solvent   (e.  g.,  ammonia).  —A.  P.  -C. 

A-15.  Action  of  Formaldehyde  on  Cellulose  .M 
SAMEC  and  .s.  FERJAXIC.  KoU.  Chem.  Beihefte 
XIV,  209-226,  (1921) :  Chem.  See.  Abs.,  cxxii.  Pt  1  115 
(Feb.  1922).  Purified  .sulphite  cellulose  has  been 
heated  under  pressure  with  formaldehyde  or  formic 
acid  at  143  degrees  for  various  periods  of  time  and 
(Continued  on  page  888) 
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Mr.  A.  D.  Huff  of  the  Riordon  Company  Montreal 
left  for  Ilailcyhnry  on  Thursday  last  to  look  after  his 
two  sisters  wl'io  reside  tiiere.  After  he  left  a  telegram 
was  received  stating  that  the  ladies  were  safe  bir  had 
lost  all  their  belonsrin^s  in  the  fire  whieli  swept  North- 
ern Ontario.  Major  General  J.  H.  White  of  the  same 
Company  also  left  for  the  devasted  district  in  con- 
nection with  the  company's  limits  at  Kipawa. 

Spruce  lumber  in  Eastern  Canada  is  getting  scarce 
and  prices  at  the  mills  are  advancing.  The  demand 
especially  from  the  States  is  very  good  and  more  busi- 
ness could  be  done  if  cars  were  available.  It  looks 
as  if  the  cut  this  season  will  be  larger  than  last  year 
and  with  tlie  rise  in  woods'  operations  the  co.st  of 
iretting  the  lumber  out  will  show  an  appreciable  rise. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  mills  are  very  busy  on  ex- 
port orders  and  also  for  American  account  a  very 
brisk  trade  being  done  with  shipments  to  the  Atlan- 
tic via  the  Panama  Canal. 

F  S.  Pearson  Engineering  Corporation,  Fisk  Bldg., 
Broadway  and  57.,  Street,  New  York  City,  have  re- 
established their  Department  for  Industrial  Manage- 
ment and  Technical  Auditing  of  Industries  and  Public 
rtilitics.  This  Department  wdl  be  carried  on  togeth- 
er with  tlieir  usual  work  of  financing,  developing,  de- 
sign and  construction  of  Engineering  Projects  and  In- 
dustrial Plants. 

V.  T.  Haney,  Toronto,  repre.sentative  ot  the  KoUand 
Paper  Company  has  ju.st  returned  from  vacation  trip  to 
the  Laurentians. 

The  plant  of  the  Temiskaming  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany Limited,  was  among  the  few  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral disaster  overtaking  Haileybury.  This  fine  ground  wood 
mill  situated  in  the  nortlieasterly  part  of  the  town,  suf- 
fered no  loss  at  all. 


4,000  FOREST  FIRES  DURING  SUMMER 

Ottawa,  0<'t.  ').  —  What  Canada  loses  by  forest  fires 
is  shown  ill  a  statement  issued  by  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  todav.  "Last  year,"  says  the  statement, 
"Ontario  lost  700,000  acres  of  forest  reserves  by  tire 
and  during  the  past  summer  4,000  fires,  mostly  started 
hy  human  agency,  swept  through  the  very  limited  stock 
of  Canadian  tinker.  Canada  has  lost  more  money  from 
ff)rcst  fires  since  confederation  than  from  all  other 
types  of  fires  combined. 

'  "If  settlers  and  all  tyi)es  of  woods  travellers  would 
only  desist  from  setting  fires  in  or  near  forest  areas 
during  dangerous  seasons,  the  forest  would  be  as  free 
from  fire  disasters  as  the  average  town.  The  loss  of 
town  buildings  can  be  restored  in  a  few  months.  The 
l(,ss  of  the  tind)er  will  take  at  least  sixty  years  to  re- 
place and  this  does  not  include  llie  houses  arouiul 
Haileybury." 

BELGO  PAPER  BONDS  SOLD  TO  SYNDICATE 

Recently  in  these  columns  reference  was  made  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Belgo  Paper  (U)mpany,  Limited, 
formed  to  aecinire  the  assets  and  undertakings  of  the 
Belgo  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  The  new 
company  has  now  come  into  existence,  and  will  within 
a  few  days  take  formal  possession  of  i1s  iiro|ierty. 


The  capacity  of  the  newsprint  paper  mill  at  Sha- 
winigan  Falls  will  be  immediately  increased  from  the 
present  output  of  63,000  tons  of  newsprint  per  annum 
to  one  of  105,000  tons  per  annum.  The  installation  of 
the  two  new  paper  machines  which  will  be  required  is 
already  under  way,  and  it  is  understood  that  one  of 
these  machines  will  be  in  operation  early  in  1923. 

In  connection  with  these  additions  to  its  plant,  the 
Belgo  Paper  Company  will  issue  $1,500,000  G%  first 
mortgage  bonds,  and  announces  that  these  have  been 
sold  to  a  syndicate  composed  of  Newman,  Sweezey  & 
Company,  Limited,  Wood,  Gundy  &  Company,  and 
McLeod,  Young,  Weir  &  Company.  The  bonds  will 
shortly  be  offered  to  the  public. 


FERNOW  HALL  DEDICATED  AT  CORNELL 

On  October  5,  l!t22,  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  there  was 
unveiled  over  the  main  entrance  of  the  Forestry  Build- 
ing of  Cornell  Universitj'  a  tablet  bearing  the  name 
Fernow  Hall.  This  action  was  taken  in  honer  of  the 
services  rendered  to  forestry  in  America  by  Dr.  Bern- 
hard  R.  Fernow,  Director  of  the  first  forest  school  in 
America,  the  old  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Cornell  University,  the  first  Chief  of  the  then  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry,  now  the  Forest  Service,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  first  school  of  forestry  in  Canada,  that  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

This  official  recognition  of  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion made  to  'forestry- by  Dr.  Fernow  was  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  at  a 
meeting  held  June  20,  1922.  The  exercises  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  tablet  consisted  of  a  series  of  brief  ad- 
dresses commenorative  of  Dr.  Fernow "s  accomplish- 
ments. The  speakers  were  Dr.  Livingston  Ferrand, 
President  of  Cornell  University,  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Pro- 
fessor K.  S.  Ilosmei',  Head  of  the  Department  of  For- 
estry. One  of  Dr.  Fernow 's  sons,  Mr.  Karl  II.  Fer- 
now, now  a  graduate  student  at  Cornell,  raised  the 
flag  covering  the  tablet  bearing  his  father's  name. 

To  all  those  in  any  way  associated  with  forestry 
in  Canada  ani  the  United  States  the  name  of  Dr.  B. 
E.  Fernow  is  well  known.  To  him  is  due  much  of  the 
credit  of  bringing  about  a  con-ect  understanding  by 
the  people  of  these  countries  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  forestry.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  all  who 
have  worked  with  him  that  this  honor  shouhl  be  con- 
ferred u])on  him  while  he  can  enjoy  the  recognition 
accorded  the  resuPs  of  his  life  work.  It  is  an  eminently 
fitting  tribute,  for  Dr.  Fernow  is  justly  entitled  to 
Ihe  appellation  that  the  professional  foresters  like 
to  give  him,  the  Dean  of  American  Forestry. 


^Ir.  Leo  Shlick  advises  us  that  his  business  as  consul- 
ting i)ulp  and  paper  maker  has  grown  .so  that  he  had  to 
move  from  (!.')7  Boyls'on  St.  to  larger  quarters  at  314 
Beacon  St.  Boston. 


The  people  of  this  I'ontincnt  are  using  almost  twice 
as  inncli  wood  per  capita  as  they  diil  fifty  years  ago. 


Ootnbor  5.  1922 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


A  iit'wiy  riniMi'd  iiapcr  tMincerii,  the  Oswagatcliie 
I'iil)er  ('(iiiipiiiiy.  is  liaviiiir  a  mill  cDiistnu'ted  at  Na- 
tural Falls,  N.  Y.  John  A.  Ilcininf^toii,  \onii  idciiti- 
field  wi>li  the  i)ai)(!r  iiiamifaeturiu};:  business  in  that 
Kcniinjrton  frroup,  will  take  uji  the  active  inanafrement 
lit'  the  new  company.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  tlie  cor- 
poration, and  at  the  first  meeting  was  elected  to  the 
hoard  of  directors.  For  tlie  past  three  years  Jlr.  Rem- 
ington has  been  president  of  the  Norwood  &  St.  LaM'- 
rence  Railroad  ("onipany.  His  practical  experience  iu 
the  papermakinji;  industry  was  obtained  through  re 
sponsible  positions  held  in  turn  in  the  mills  of  his 
father,  the  late  ('.  II.  Remington.  Ills  selection  for  a 
place  in  the  management  of  the  new  undertaking  is 
regarded  as  a  move  "that  sliould  work  to  the  benefit 
of  the  venture. 

The  trade  in  Pliiladelphia  will  lie  interested  in  ob- 
serving developments  regarding  the  formation  of  a 
new  enterprise  which  intends  putting  on  the  market 
quality  book  papers  made  from  esparto  grass.  The 
new  concern,  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  be  known  as  Esparto  Papers,  Inc.  Besides 
engaging  in  importing,  the  company  is  to  buy  and  sell 
paper  and  paper  stock  manufacture  pulp  and  paper 
of  all  kind.s.  Frederick  E.  Hastings  R.  C.  B.  Ilay, 
Herman  Muller,  James  A.  Lynd  and  John  A.  ilurphy 
are  the  incorporators,  llr.  Hastings,  the  head  of  the 
new  organization,  was  a.ssociated  for  many  j^ears  with 
Dill  &  Collins,  paper  manufacturers. 

A  number  of  basic  books  on  the  paper  indu.strj'  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  recently  collected  business 
library  which  is  now  at  the  service  of  visitors  in  the 
Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York. 

F.  A.  Juckett,  for  manj-  years  with  the  Strathmore 
Paper  Company,  is  the  head  of  a  new  envelope  making 
concern  which  has  just  begun  operations  in  a  plant 
at  Westfield,  lla.ss.  The  new  company  will  do  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  the  Old  Colony  Envelope  Com- 
pany. Associated  with  Mr.  Juckett  are  several  other 
men  of  practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
envelopes.  Captian  Charles  R.  Bell,  the  secretary, 
served  the  B.  D.  Rising  Pa]:)er  Comiiany  for  seventeen 
years  and  R.  L.  Ixickwood,  the  trcasui-er,  is  a  design- 
er of  note. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  declared 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company,  payable  October  16,  1922, 
to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  October  6,  1922. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Harding  on  hehalf  of  paper  manu- 
facturers urging  that  the  commission  to  be  selected 
for  fact-finding  in  the  coal  industry  sliall  include  in 
its  memliership  neither  coal  operators  nor  miiiers  or 
their  representatives.  Dr.  Baker  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  people  of  the  country  will  have  great  con- 
fidence in  a  non-partisan  Faet-Finding  Commission, 
and  that  this  confidence  will  reflect  in  a  verj'  satis- 
factory way  upon  our  return  to  rea.sonahly  normal 
times. 


Forest  fires  which  for  several  weeks  pa.st  having 
been  causing  enormous  damage  in  vai'ious  parts  of 
the  United  States,  were  mo.stly  under  control  or  put 
mil  by  rains  and  shifting  winds  early  this  week. 
IleljM'd  by  a  protracted  drouglit  wliicli  had  grip])ed  a 
greater  portion  of  the  cinintry,  fires  raged  unabated 
until  a  return  to  natural  barometric  pressures  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  fire-fighters.  Most  damange  result- 
ed in  Minnesota  and  several  other  Northern  States. 
Elaine,  in  the  Northeastern  tier,  was  visited  by  some 
devasting  conflagrations.  These  were  halted  last  Sat- 
urdaj-  by  rains  and  slight  falls  of  snow  in  some  sec- 
tions. Fires  on  the  lands  of  the  Great  Northern  Pa- 
per Company  were  repoi-ted  under  control  at  last 
aeeounts.  With  the  beginning  of  the  hunting  season, 
warnings  have  been  issued  from  official  sources  of 
the  danger  from  camp  fires.  Such  cautions  have  been 
sent  out  last  week  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  Alexander  ^MacDon- 
ald.  Conservation  Commissioner  of  New  York  State. 
Governor  Percival  P.  Baxtor,  of  Maine,  has  issued 
a  proclamation  suspending  the  State's  open  hunting 
.season  and  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  fire-arms  in 
the  woods.  The  ban,  it  was  announced,  would  be  in 
effect  until  heavy  rains  should  drench  the  fires  that 
are  threatening  the  forests.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  State  that  a  proclamation  of  this 
kind  has  been  issued  by  a  Governor.  The  ban  carries 
with  it  a  penalty  of  a  $100  fine  and  costs  for  violations. 

One  of  the  Hungarian  consular  officei-s  in  New 
York  City  reports  that  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  recorded  a  process  for  treating  eom- 
stalks  so  as  to  make  paper  and'  other  valuable  by 
products.  The  process,  which  is  known  as  the  Vegyi 
Ipar,  yields  40  pounds  of  cellulose.  40  pounds  of  mo- 
lasses and  5  pounds  of  artificial  fertilizer  from  every 
hundred  poiuids  of  straw.  The  cellulose  can  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  considerable  value 
of  these  by-products  makes  this  process  much  more 
valuable  than  the  ordinary  method  of  ohtaining  cel- 
lulose from  wood  chips. 

Employees  of  the  Xekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company 
are  being  offered  cofrespondence  courses  in  papennak- 
ing  by  an  arrangement  with  the  extension  division  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  A  nominal  charge  is 
made  for  the  instruction.  This  is  refunded  by  the 
company  on  completion  of  the  course.  The  univer- 
sity, in  cooperation  with  the  Fore.st  Products  Labora- 
tory, is  endeavoring  to  enable  paper  mill  employees 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemical  and  me- 
ehanieal  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  pulp  so  as  to  put  them  in  line  for  jiromotion. 

D.  E.  Douty,  general  manager  of  the  United  States 
Testing  Company,  Inc.,  who  is  now  in  the  Far  East, 
has  called  to  the  attention  of  Japanese  and  ("hinese 
reelers  of  .silk  the  harmful  effects  of  using  colored  pa- 
per as  lining  for  raw  silk  bales.  He  points  out  that 
the  use  of  a  brown  or  reddish  brown  |)aper  damages 
the  silk  through  discoloration  when  the  bales  beco'nie 
wet  in  transit.  The  recommendation  is  made  that  no 
colored  paper  should  he  used  in  packing  silk,  but  that 
white  paper  be   used    in   all    instances. 
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the  products  have  been  coiiipart'd  witli  the  (iriginal 
cellulose.  It  is  shown  that  formaldehyde  reacts  with 
cellulose  and  its  derivates  when  they  have  been  con- 
verted into  the  emulsoid  condition.  The  product  does 
not  give  anv  iodine  coloration  but  after  washing  away 
the  formaldeliyde  the  color  can  l)e  obtained  after  tlie 
product  has  been  emulsified  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
sulpholvsis  of  cellulose  in  the  presence  of  formalde- 
hyde takes  place  differently  from  the  actu)n  ui  its 
absence  and  leads  to  low  molecular  derivatives.  The 
charring  of  cellulose  derivatives  by  strong  sulphuru- 
acid  is  strongly  retarded  by  formaldehyde,  ancl  in  tin- 
same  way  the  esterifieation  of  cellulose  derivatives 
is  also  retarded.  Formaldehyde  has  a  similar  action 
on  cellulose  derivatives.  The  experimental  results 
are  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  formalde- 
hyde unites  to  the  cellulose  with  the  breaking  of  oxy- 
gen rings  and  the  formation  of  oxymethylene  groups, 
and  tha^t  in  the  cellulose  molecule  an  internal  anhy- 
dride formation  follows  with  tlie  hydroxy!  group  of 
a  neighboring  dextrose  residue. — A.  P.  -('. 

A-15.  Depolymerization  of  Ethlycellulose.  KITRT 
HESS  and  WALTER  WlTTELSRACIl.  Ber.,  liv  (B), 
3232-3241,  (1921)  :  Chem,  Soc.  Abs.,  cxxii,  Pt.  1.  116, 
(Feb.  1922).  It  is  shown  that  the  products  of  acetoly- 
sis  of  ethylcellulose,  after  action  varying  in  duration 
from  2  to  142  hours,  have  molecular  weights  in  very 
dilute  solution  corresponding  with  those  required  for 
a  tetraethylbiose  anhydride.  Depolymerization  of  cel- 
lulose to  "celluxose"  occurs,  therefore,  with  much 
o-reater  readiness  than  has  been  assumed  previously. 

—A.  P.  -C. 

C  —  Preparation  of  Storing  of  Wood 

C-2,  K-2.  Wood  Substitute  from  Sawdust  and  Paper 
Waste.  Fr.  patent  No.  5()7,.')()1.  K,  BOHKi  aiitl  J.  E. 
GAKDERES,  June  24,  1920.  Chemie  et  Industrie,  vi. 
800,  (Dec.  1921).  A  composition  made  up  of  about  33 
percent  sawdust,  20  per  cent  paper  waste,  22  per  cent 
casein  glue.  10  per  cent  chalk  or  limestone,  and  15 
per  cent  moisture.  The  proportions  can  be  varied 
according  to  the  properties  desired,  e.  g.,  the  paper 
waste  decreased  and  the  casein  glue  increased  to  give 
it  greater  elasticity.  The  ingredients  are  triturated 
so  as  to  give  a  homogeneous  mixture,  which  is  then 
moulded  and  dried  completely.  The  resultant  pro- 
duct has  the  properties  of  wood,  and  can  be  reinforced 
by  introducing  perforated  strips  of  woods  in  the 
paste. — A.  P.  -C. 

C-5,  M-10.  Apparatus  for  Log  Pile  Fire  Prevention. 
Can  patent  No.  21ti.27(i,  SPKAY  EXGIXEERINC  CO., 
assignee  of  B.  li.  T.  COLLINS,  Feb.  28,  1922.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  pile  is  sprayed  by  means  of  a 
suitable  water  distributing  system  (e.  g.,  pipe  lines 
supported  from  the  log  conveyor)  through  nozzles  at 
a  pressure  of  about  70  pounds  per  square  inch,  thus 
forming  a  fog  or  mist  over  the  whole  pile. — A.  P.  -C. 

C-7.  Log  Peeler.  Can.  patent  No.  214,197,  H.  GT^ET- 
TLER  assignee  of  FIBRE  MAKING  PROCESS,  Nov. 
8,  1921.  The  logs  are  tumbled  by  means  of  a  series 
of  (preferably  t-)  bars,  attached  to  spocket  chains 
having  a  partlv  straiglit   and   jiartly   concave   path. -- 

A.  P.  -C. 

C-7.  Method  and  Apparatus  for  Loosening  Bark 
from  Pulp  Wood.  l".  S.  patent  N(i.  1.402,138,  G.  p. 
BERKPjYY,  Jan.  3.  1922.  The  wood  on  its  way  to 
the  barking  drums  is  passed  through  a  tank  of  water 
kept  at  a  I'elatively  high  temperature,  the  wood  being 
wholly  submerged  during  its  passage.     It   is  claimed 


tliat  by  this  prclimiiiaiT  treatment:  (1)  the  capacity 
of  the  drum  barkers  is  inei-eased  20-50  per  cent;  (2) 
there  is  no  ''brooming"  of  the  ends  of  the  logs  because 
tliey  do  not  remain  so  long  in  the  drums;  (3)  the 
drums  can  be  run  "dry"  iucrea-sing  the  value  of  the 
bark  as  fuel;  (4)  the  method  and  apparatus  can  lie 
used  the  year  round  witii  a  relatively  small  steam 
consumption. — A.  P.  -C. 

D  —  Mechanical  Pulp  Manufacture  and  Equipment 

D-2.  Recovery  of  By-Products  from  Groundwood 
Waste  Waters.  Can.  patent  No.  214,080,  C.  F.  Bl'R- 
GESS  LABORATORIES,  assignee  of  H.  F.  WEISS, 
Nov.  1,  1921.  The  water  separated  from  the  pulp  is 
recirculated  over  the  grinder  until  the  concentration 
of  organic  matter  is  raised  to  a  maximum  consistent 
with  absence  of  prejudicial  effects  upon  further  grind- 
ing operations.  The  waste  water  is  then  treated  for 
the  recovery  of  the  dissolved  materials  (sugars, 
alcohol,    galactan,    acetic    acid,    etc.). — A.    P.    -C. 

D-4.  Autc'matic  Load  Regulator  for  Motor-Driven 
Pulp  Grinders.  AV.  II.  ARTZ.  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Mfu.  Co.  Chem.  Met,  Eng.,  xxvi,  3G7-369,  (Feb. 
22,  1922)  ;  Paper,  xxix.  No.  21.  10-13,  (Jan.  25,  1922). 
The  Westinghouse  automatic  load  regulator  equipment 
consists  of  a  control  panel  carrying  relays,  switches 
and  rheostat,  the  necessary  resistance  and  a  motor- 
operated  hyrdaulic  element,  controlling  the  water  pres- 
sure in  the  pocket  cylinders  of  the  grinders  being  reg- 
ulated. The  method  of  operation  of  the  regulator  is 
described  and  its  merits  are  enumerated.  (Foi-  des- 
cription of  the  General  Electric  Regulator  see  Paper, 
xxvi.  No,  15,  11-12,  (June  16,  1920)  :  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xviii.  900.  l)-3-4,  (Aug.  26.  1920).  —A.  P.  -C. 

D-4.  Process  of  Making  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 
Can.  patent  No.  215,314,  E.  F.  MILLARD,  Jan.  24, 
1922.  Addition  to  Can.  patent  No.  91,435,  Feb.  14, 
1905.  A  stone  of  relatively  soft  material  (e.  g.,  sand- 
stone) is  used,  and  the  wood  is  pressed  against  it  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  cause 
it  to  engage  the  stone.  For  short-fibered  pulp  a  fine 
grit  stone  must  be  used,  and  a  coarse  grit  for  long 
fibers.— A.  P.  -C. 

D-4.  Grindstone  Mounting.,  I'.  S.  patent  No.  1.405,- 
335,  W.  E.  ROSEBUSH  assignor  to  INLAND  EMPIRE 
PAPER  CO.,  Jan.  31,  1922.  The  stone  is  held  in  posi- 
tion on  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  flange  on  each  side, 
which  are  keyed  to  bushings  fitted  on  right  and  left 
hand  screws  respectively. — A.  P.  -C. 

D-4.  Pulp  Wood  Grindstone  Dresser.  V.  S.  patent 
No.  1,406,138,  ^\^,l.  P.  AIKIN  Feb.  7  1922.— A.  P.  -C. 

D-4.  Wood  Defiberizer.  Can.  patent  No.  216,306, 
U.  S.  McMillan,  Feb.  28,  1922.  Also  U.  S.  Patent 
No.  1,344,180,  June  22,  1920.  The  wood  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  rotating  wire  brush  which  acts  in 
the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood. — A.  P.  -C. 

D-4.  Wood  Pulp  Grinder.  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,405, 
356,  II.  E.  TlDilARSII.  assignor  to  UNION  IRON 
WORKS,  Jan.  31,  1922.  Also  Can.  patent  No.  216,553, 
March  7,  1922.  The  slots  in  the  transverse  walls  of 
the  grinder  pockets  diverge  outwardly,  so  that  as  the 
pulp  passes  out  of  the  pocket,  it  is  given  an  initial 
movement  outwards  tending  to  carry  it  over  the  edge 
of  the  stone.  This  action  is  completed  by  a  deflecting 
scraper  placed  just  outside  the  pocket  and  as  close  to 
the  stone  as  practical,  thus  praetieially  preventing 
any  pulp  from  passing  into  the  next  pocket  and  being 
regrouiid. — A.  P.  -C. 
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D-4,  G-8,  K-1.  Valley  Iron  Works  Machinery  and 
Tester  Paper,  xxix,  No.  22,  10-12,  ( Fol).  1,  UI22,)  A 
lirii'f  ilesi-i-iption  of  the  Honilei-son  grinder  regulator 
(if  tlif  N'alloy  sizo  tester,  imd  (if  the  Valley  wet  ma- 
cliiiie.  ami  of  tlieir  merits.      A.  V.  -C. 

DO.  Clean  Water  as  a  Preservative  for  Storing 
Mechanical  Pulp.  R.  J.  BLAIR.  Patliologist  and  E. 
I*.\RK1;-(A:\1KR0N,  Assoeiate  Chemist,  Forest  Pro- 
(luets  Lah..  .Montreal.  Canada.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xs, 
ti4-67.  (Jail.  2().  1922)  :  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1.12S-1."):12.  (Feb. 
1922);  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  No.  9,  47-.")0.  i.Mareli  2, 
1922).  Part  of  the  pulp  was  stored  in  water,  and  the 
remainder  was  left  in  the  Iniilding  with  the  storage 
tank.s  and  was  left  freely  exposed  to  tlie  air.  After 
seventeen  months  this  latter  material  was  found  to 
he  in  a  ver>'  bad  condition.  A  eomparison  between 
fresh  lapped  pulp  and  that  stored  in  water  shows  that 
after  seventeen  months  there  was  slight  deterioration 
in  all  eases.  For  pressed  pulp  the  same  condition  lield 
but  was  more  noticeable.  In  stored  slush  stoek  the 
freeness  was  much  higher  than  in  the  ease  with  either 
laps  or  pressed  pulp  stored  for  the  ."^ame  length  of  time 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  the  strength  test  were 
also  somewhat  lower.  In  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  different  methods  of  water  storage,  run- 
ning water  apjiarently  gave  a  better  result  than  either 
a  weekly  or  daily  change.  In  cold  st<irage  little  de- 
terioration seems  to  occur.  The  results  indicate  that 
water  storage  is  superior  to  air  storage  for  ground- 
w,i,id  pulp.— A.  P.  -C. 

E-Acid  Process  of  Piilp  Manufacture  and  Equipment 
E-1.  The  Analyis  of  Sulphite  Liquor  During  Cook- 
ing. A.  CIIAMBOVET.  Papeterie,  xlii,  866-870.  914- 
918,  966-970.  (Oet.  10.  25,  Nov.  10.  1920).  Transhitioii 
l)y  A.  Papineau-Coutui-e  in  Paper,  xxvii,  No.  2").  16-19, 
(Feb.  23,  1921).  In  the  sulphite  process,  as  eooking 
proeeeds  there  is  formed  a  certain  amount  of  aeetie  and 
formic  acids,  the  former  from  the  CO-CH.^  group  <if  the 
ligiiin  and  the  latter  by  the  decomposition  of  liexoses 
and  also  because  it  is  present  as  such  in  tlie  wood. 
Hence,  an  acidimetrie  titration  of  the  liipior  does  not 
give  a  measure  of  the  free  SO,,  but  the  sum  of  the  free 
SOo,  of  H.SOj,  and  of  the  various  organic  acids  formed. 
These  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  series  of  titra- 
tions after  shaking  the  licpior  with  an  immiscible  liipiid 
in  wliicli  one  or  more  of  the  acids  are  soIubU'.  Case  I: 
Mixture  of  Two  Acids.  Suppose  a  volume  Q  of  sulphite 
liquor  containing  a  mixture  of  two  acids  requiring 
m  cc.  of  .standard  alkali,  be  shaken  with  a  volume  Q' 
of  an  immiscible  solvent  (e.  g.,  ether),  and  that  the 
layers  on  separating  have  volumes  A  and  E  respectively. 
Let  a  and  e  be  the  number  of  cc.  of  alkali  required  to 
neutralize  the  acidity  of  10  cc.  of  the  ai|ueons  and 
ethereal  layers,  respectively,  K  and  K'  the  partition 
coefficients  of  the  first  and  second  acids  between  the 
two  solvents,  x  the  total  number  of  cc.  of  standard 
alkali  required  to  neutralize  the  first  acid  contained 
in  volume  Q  of  the  original  liquor,  and  y  the  total 
number  of  cc.  of  standard  alkali  require  to  neutralize 
the  second  acid  contained  in  volume  Q  of  the  original 
liquor.    Then 
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Case  II.  Mixture  of  Sulphurous,  Sulphuric,  Acetic,  and 
Formic  Acids.  Lei  Q,  Q',  m.  A,  E,  a,  e,  have  the  same 
meanings  as  almvc  Let  x,  y,  Z,  t  be  the  number  of  cc. 
of  standard  alkali  required  to  neutralize  the  acetic, 
formic,  sulphuric  anil  sulphurous  acids,  respectively, 
contained  in  volume  Q  of  the  original  liquor;  K  aiidK' 
the  ])artition  eoefficients  of  acetic  and  formic  acids 
respectively,  between  the  two  solvents.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  determined  in  a  separate  jjortion  by  precipita- 
tion as  barium  suljihatc;  sulphurous  acid  is  oxidized  to 
sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  iodine  and  the  total  sul- 
phuric acid  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate ;  and  from 
these  results  z  and  t  are  calculated.     Then 

x  +  y  +  i!-t-t  =  m 

-^  +  y  =  m  —  (z  -f  t)  ==  m' 

X  =  m'  —  y 

_  (AK^  +  E)      (e  (AK  -f  E)  —  10m' 


lOA  (K  —  K') 


-A.P.-C. 


E-2.  Evaporation  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor      Can 

Patent  No.  214,4.10.  H.  A.  .VILSSOX  V„v  '><)  199i' 
The  hquor  is  treated  at  90  to  100  decrees  C  with"  a 
suitable  precipitant  (milk  of  lime,  pulverized  lime- 
stone, etc.),  the  precipitate  is  removed,  and  the  liquor 
is  then  evaporated  by  a  vapor  compres.sion  system.— 

A  P  -C 
E-4,  Sulphur  Burning-  Device.,  Can.  Patent  No  214  - 

022.  T.  A.  .TAYTOX,  Xov.  1.  1922.  The  air  i.s  fed 
to  the  chamber  containing  the  burning  sulphur 
througii  a  curvefl  pipe  having  a  series  of  holes  direct- 
ed downwards  which  send  the  air  directly  against  th.. 
sulphur,  and  another  series  of  holes  directed  upwards 
wluch  send  the  air  into  the  ma.ss  of  gases  rising  from 
the  nininig  suliihur  so  as  to  mix  them  and  burn  anv 
sulpliur  winch  has  sublimed. — A.  P.  -C. 

E-4.  Oxidizing  Device  for  Sulphur  Burners  U  S 
Patent  Xo.  1.410.061.  A.  0.  IllXZKK  March  n  1999' 
The  outlet  fr<,m  tlie  burner  ha.s  two  rows  of  perfora- 
tions, at  som.e  distance  one  above  the  other  tlie 
amount  of  air  admitted  through  each  set  of  perfora- 
tions Iieiiig  regulated  by  means  of  a  .sleeve  with  similar 
perforations  which  can  be  made  to  register  with  those 
in  the  outlet.— A.  P.  -C. 

E-4.  Purification  of  Sulphur  Dioxide.  U  S  Puent 
Xo.  1.410..i:3.-).  CHAS.  :\r.  BFLLARD,  March  21  192'> 
i  lie  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  coolers  is  passed  through 
a  tower  wliere  it  is  sprayed  with  water,  which  absorbs 
TJie  sulphur  trioxide  and  some  sulphur  dioxide  The 
acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  drive  off  sul- 
phur dioxhle.  which  is  returned  to  the  sv.stem  -A    P    -C 

E-4.  Apparatus  for  Regulating  the  Acidity  of  Sul- 
phite Liquor.  V.  .S.  Patent  X<i.  1.341.361.  J  B  CRAN- 
DOX.    assignor    to    CRAXDOX     MAXUFACTFRING 

;>,.  •  I'-l,  '■  ?^^°-  -^^  '^''^'-''  '■'''■'■'^'^  i--  passed 
througii  tlie  solution  and  throu.-h  an  electric  heating 
device,  thereby  operating  a  device  for  eontrollincr  the 
addition  of  n  neutralizing  agent  to  the  solution-A.  P.  C. 
E.5.  Continuous  Wood  Pulping  Process  U  S  A 
Patent  Xo.  1,402,201,  M.  A.  ADAM.  Jan.  3  1929  Wood 
IS  brought  to  "a  finely  subdivided  form"'  i  e  of  such 
fineness  that  on  mixing  with  water  it  forms  a  true 
pulp  which  will  flow  freely.  It  is  then  subiected  to 
suitable  chemical  action.  By  treating  groundwood  at 
a  consistency  of  10  per  cent  with  sulphite  acid  at  170 
degrees  C.  for  30  minutes,  a  ehemieal  pulp  apparently 
tiee  from  all  incrusting  matter  was  obtained.-A.  P.  -C. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE   CONDITIONS 

.Aloiilffiil.  Octolici-  l().-('<)iulitii)iis  in  the  Pulp  and 
Palter  Trade  ediitiiiue  favorable,  with  a  good  deiuand 
for  most  liiu>s  of  paper,  very  firm  prices  and  with  a 
broatlenin-r  market  for  pulp.  Unless  appearanees  are 
ver\-  deceptive,  the  entire  industry  has  embarked  on  a 
period  of  activity  and  remunerative  prices.  No  one 
looks  for  a  runaway  market,  foi'  a  boom  which  per- 
ehanee  miglit  prove  a  boomerang,  but  there  is  general 
eonfidence  that  we  shall  see  a  steady  trade  of  a  profit- 
able character.  In  praetically  all  departments  buy- 
ing has  imi)roved  and  jA-ices  advanced.  I'here  is 
solid  ground  for  these  higher  values— ;COsts  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  in  some  instanees  of  labor  have  gone  up. 
and  naturally  lli;'sr  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
eonsumer. 

Prices  of  newsprint  ai-e  very  firm,  it  being  reported 
that  one  mill  is  asking  $80.00  for  spot  lots.  We  may 
soon  e.\pect  an  announcement  of  the  price  for  1923 
contracts.  The  position  as  it  affects  prices  has  been 
under  consideration,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  pretty 
well  assured  that  there  will  be  an  increase  for  at  least 
the  first  three  months  of  next  year.  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson, 
vice-president  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
^Mills.  Limited,  and  ex-president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  visited  Montreal  last  week  on 
his  way  to  Quebec,  from  which  port  he  sailed,  on  the 
Empress  of  Britain,  on  Friday  last  for  a  six  weeks' 
trij)  to  England.  In  discussing  the  newsprint  situa- 
tion, he  I'cmarked  upon  the  strong  position  of  the 
market  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  conditions 
justified  an  increase  in  price.  He  asserted  that  both 
wages  and  raw  materials  are  showing  an  upward  ten- 
dency, which  naturally  involved  higher  costs  for  the 
mills.  AL\  Wilson  also  commented  on  the  very  serious 
hazard  to  the  industry  involved  in  the  forest  fires, 
which  meant  serious  losses  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
companies — losses  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  prices  had  to  be  fixed.  In  this  connection, 
we  may  point  out  that  the  sit  tuition  as  regards  forest 
fires,  despite  the  man\-  precautions  taken,  has  improv- 
ed but  little,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  This 
year  the  losses  have  been  simi)ly  startling.  The  limits 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  probably  better  protect- 
ed than  in  other  provinces,  owing  to  the  protective 
associations,  and  the  effects  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  estinuited,  however,  that  the  Laiuls  and 
Fores:  Department  in  Quebec,  has  under  considera- 
tion further  and  more  drastic  measures  in  order  to 
protect  the  foi'ests. 

In  nearly  all  departments  of  tlu'  pajjer  trade,  re- 
ports indicate  tliat  a  satisfactory  business  is  being 
done.  Book  papers,  writings  and  toilets  and  tissues 
are  in  good  demand,  while  the  board  mills  are  very 
active  in  filling  orders  at  the  liigher  prices. 

Some  good  contracts  for  Australasia  have  come  to 
hand.  This  trade  could  be  largely  developed  if  our 
manufacturers  were  able  to  secure  the  same  prefer- 
ence as  is  accorded  to  British  mills  —  a  concession 
which  mantifacturers  hope  will  result  from  Mr.  Kobb's 
forthcoming  visit  to  Australia. 


The  pulp  nuu'kel  is  still  very  finii.  ( iroiiiulw oimI  is 
nu'cting  with  a  very  ready  sale  at  stronger  values 
and  it  is  iirobable  that  the  advance  will  result  in  more 
mills  making  a  surplus.  The  statistical  position  is 
excellent.  On  September  1  the  stocks  in  hand  in  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States  were  150000  tons  less  than  at 
the  coi-responding  date  last  year  uotwithstamling  that 
the  monthly  ju-oduction  had  considerably  increased. 
AVater  powc-rs  at  sinne  Canadian  mills  and  also  in  the 
States  are  icpoi'tiMl  to  be  low.  There  is  a  demand  for 
all  the  bleached  sulphite  that  is  numufactui-ed  not- 
withstantling  the  jump  in  \alucs.  The  stocks  in  hand 
on  Septendier  1  in  Canada  an!  the  United  States  to- 
talled   ITSOd  Inns.      Ki-aft    maintains   its   fii-nuiess. 

Toronto  Topics 

With  tlic  iiioxciiiciil  of  fiaiit  and  other  ci'ops  outward 
and  the  i-i'sunipt  ion  of  I'oal  shipments  inwjird,  there  is 
a  noticeably  str<nig  tone  of  confideni'c  in  most  (piarters. 
('(dlections  are  not  yet  on  a  satisfa('tory  level  according 
to  loi'ai  banking  authorities  but  in  some  wholesale 
(puirters  a  slight  improvement  is  note<l. 

Iron  and  steel,  lumber,  paper  and  pulp  hold  a  sti-ong- 
er  position  and  prices  tend  to  firm  up. 

The  local  stock  exchange  passed  thr(]Ugh  the  last 
two  weeks  very  well.  The  Eastern  war  situation  led 
to  selling  on  the  ])art  of  speculators  but  the  net  re- 
cessions up  to  this  week  indicate  a  spirit  of  confidence. 

The  ju-ovincial  Bank  of  the  Ontario  Government  is 
making  personal  canvass  of  wnrkei-s  in  industrial  areas, 
in  connection  with  a  plan  whicji  ecnnliines  saving  with 
insurance.  The  considerable  su(cess  attending  this 
campaign  indicates  the  confideiu-e  of  the  worker  in 
steady  employment.  The  situation  as  regards  unem- 
ployment is  good  and  workers  ;irc  now  gradually 
passing  fi-om  harvest  fields  to  lumlier  cMiniis.  There 
is  every  indication  of  heavy  cuts  of  lunihei-  ^md  pulp- 
wood. 

Buying  is  still  carried  on  in  c-onser\  al  i\  c  i|uantities. 
liut  a  fail-  general  busiiu'ss  i}i  drygonds.  ehitiiing,  foot- 
■weai'.  hardware  and  provisions  is  being  doio'. 

Market  Notes 

Pulp.s   contiiuu-  strong-  and  demand  active. 

Groundit'ood — Is  advancing.  Book  grades  heini;  sold  ,it 
.$i.5.00  f.  o.  b.  .shipper,  lower  quotation.s  from  $32. .jO  u]). 

Sulphite — Book  grades  of  natural  ^7o.  f.  o.  b.  sliijjpcr 
and  news  grades  .$6.5.00  to  $70.Q0.   Bleached   .$!)0  to  $100 

Sulphate — Fairly  active  at  $7-5. 00. 

Booh-  and   Jf'ritiiif/ — Active  market  and   in    t.iir   Miliniie. 

Waxed  Papers,  (ircascproof  and  otlur  wr.ippinsi  ^l>e- 
cialtics  are  in  good  demand. 

Jl'rappiiifjs — Biisin<ss  in  good  vohnnt  with  j  rices  un- 
changed but  firm.  No.  1  Kraft  .S.I.").  B.  .Manilla  .51  o^*  per 
lb.  No.  1  Manilla  7(t  ]ht  lb.  Fibre  .Manilla  7C  per  lb. 
T.  Manilla  51  of  per  lb. 

Bags — Light  M.inill.i.  less  lii' '  .,  ~l  ^,  5' ,  .  Ile.iw  .M.i- 
nilla,  less  (iO'/( .  I.i.i;lit  Kr;ift.  less  (iO-7lj',.  Heavy  Kraft. 
les.s  ,50-10%. 

Tissues — No.    I    Manilla  20x:i0      .80      2tx3()      1.05 

Natural    White  20x30     .90      'ixHG      1.25 

No.  I  Prime  White  20x30  1.10  2tx3(i  ].,55 
White   Sulphite  20x30    1.00      2i\3Cy      1.10 
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ToK'fl.i — Car  lots,  intcrtoliliiig  p.-r  oast-  $;).().!.  Wliitc 
bleaclicd,  rolN  nl  I  r.O  towels,  50  rolls  to  oasi-  $22.00  Na- 
tural Whit.-,  rolls  of  \r,0  towels,  .50  rolls  to  case,  JfilO.OO. 
No.  :?  towels,  rolls  of  1  .'.O  towels.  .->()  rolls  to  ease.  .-i«i;i.7.5. 
less   22',. 

Toilrts — Car   lots   rolls.    List    priei-    less   JO   .iiul   2.5',. 

I'npcr  Slock. —  Lower  urades  sliow  teiideiiex  to  we.iki  ii 
slijilitlv;  other  !>;rades  firm. 

No.    Tllard   White   Sha\  inns :i.-.-)  kOO 

No.    I     Soft    White    Shavinus :i.(ir)  .'{.OO 

Heavy   IJooks   and    >L'iiiazines 2.2."> 

Ledgers   and   Writings 2..")() 

No.    1    Kraft 2..-.0 

Xews|)a|)ers 1 .  iO 

No.    I    Mixed    Papers 1.20 

No.    I    Miscellaneous 1.1') 

No.   2   Miscellaneous 1 . 1  •) 

Cotton  Rags  No.   1   White.     No  (juotations. 
Thirds   and    Blues    (rei)aekcd)    ....  .iT.OO 

Roofing    Rags 21!, 00  27.00 

AVtc  I'oiion   Ciitfiiigs.   (iood   (hiii.ind.   jiriees    linn. 

No.    1    White   Shirt   Cuttings Ill,  II  I  - 

Fancy    Shirt    Cuttings li  6'  i 

Canton    Flannels    Bleaclicd !»  !»'  i 

White    Lawns «  '  j 

Blue  Over,<ill  Cuttings i> 

Ropes  and  Bagginc). 

No.    1    Sera))    Bagging 20.00 

No.   1    ^L^nilla   Rope •')•'  I  <> 

.Mixed   Strings 20.00 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  Oct.  7 — (.Special  C  orresi)ondeiUf  ) — To  say 
the  least,  the  figures  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
monthly  report  on  the  ])aper  industry  of  the  L'nitcd  States 
for  August  are  highly  gratifying  as  well  as  encouraging. 
Moreover,  the  report  substantiates  all  of  the  numerous  re- 
ports received  during  the  past  few  weeks  concerning  the 
big  improvement  in  paper  manufacturing  and  consuiii|) 
tion.  Production  of  ))aper  in  August  reached  a  new  high 
mark  for  the  current  year,  a  total  of  ()."}.5.107  net  tons  of 
all  kinds  being  produced  in  that  month.  The  significance 
of  this  output  can  be  obtained  only  through  comparison 
with  that  of  other  times.  Up  to  August  the  record  month's 
production  for  this  v'ear  was  in  ^Larch  when  .593,860  net 
tons  were  produced,  closely  followed  by  June  when  dom- 
estic mills  turned  out  .5!)3,.3.'i.5  tons  of  paper.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  August  output  was  no  less  than  some  H,000 
tons  in  excess  of  the  previous  best  month  of  the  year. 
August  production  also  was  very  close  to  the  record  out- 
put of  all  time  attained  in  July,  1920,  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
after-the-war  boom  in  the  paper  industry  when,  in  round 
figures,  6.58,000  tons  of  paper  were  produced  by  L'.  S. 
mills.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  not  only  was  the 
August  output  far  ahead  of  any  month  this  year  hut  it 
was   also  approaching  the   record   level    for   all   time. 

.Judging  from  the  re]>orts  relative  to  the  growing  ae 
tivity  in  the  market  and  the  expansion  of  operations  at 
mills,  September  ))roduction  is  likely  to  be  even  in  excess 
of  that  in  August.  Many  in  the  trade  expect  the  Septem- 
ber figures  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  record  established 
in  July,  1920.  .\lready  newsprint  production  is  said  to 
be  running  neck  .md  neck  with  that  during  the  boom  pe- 
riod two  years  ago.  and  it  is  believed  that  manufacturers 
are  rapidly  increasing  their  output  of  other  kinds  of  ])ai)er 
and  that  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  jiroduetion  .i  new  re' 
cord  is  likely  to  be  established. 

.\nother   very   eiu'ouraging  feature  of  the   .\ugust   report 
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is  that  mill  stocks  of  paper  declined  appreciably  during 
that  month  in  spite  of  the  big  jump  in  iiroduction.  At  the 
beginning  of  August  U.  S.  mills  had  a  total  of  280,()t>0  net 
tons  of  ])aper  in  stock,  and  at  the  end  of  August  these 
holdings  had  been  reduced  to  2(it,4.20  net  tons,  showing 
a  decrease  of  Ki.lSO  net  tons.  This  means  that  manufac- 
turers not  only  shii)i)ed  out  all  of  tlic  (535,107  tons  of  paper 
produced  during  the  month  but  also  a  good  i)art  of  their 
sur])lus  holdings,  shipments  from  mills  aggregating  (i.")l. 
287  net  tons  for  the  month. 

The  newsprint  market  is  strong.  Demand  shows  no 
let-up,  mills  arc  running  at  cai)acity  output  and  are  ship 
ping  out  tlicir  i)roduct  about  as  rai)idly  as  it  becomes  avail 
able.  Newspapers  in  New  York  probably  have  consumed 
more  Tj^ewsprint  this  week  than  in  any  week  in  their 
history.  The  bankers'  convention  along  with  the  world's 
baseball  series  have  resulted  in  record-sized  issues,  and 
in  some  cases  ]iublishers  have  been  unable  to  print  all  of 
the  advertising  offered  them.  One  of  the  morning  news- 
pa])ers  has  printed  a  18-i)age  issue  several  days,  while  tin- 
afternoon  papers  have  been  putting  out  issues  ranging  u)i 
to  36  and    l-O  pages. 

The  book  jiaper  market  is  showing  increasing  strength. 
Demand  is  on  the  rise  and  prices  are  stiffening.  Coarse 
pajjcrs  are  moving  in  larger  -quantity  which  is  the  usual 
thing  in  this  brancii  of  the  paper  market  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Tissues  are  firm  and  in  steady  demand.  Fine 
papers  are  fairly  active.  The  movement  of  bonds  and 
ledgers  is  increasing  at  a  .slower  pace  than  other  kinds  of 
paper  but  there  is  nevertheless  exjianding  activity  in  this 
division  of  the  industry,  and  quotations  on  fine  papers 
show  a  hardening  trend. 

Box  boards  of  all  descriptions  are  moving  in  large 
amounts  and  at  rising  prices.  No  further  change  of  note 
occurred  this  week  in  quotations  but  prices  are  strong  at 
a  level  of  $00  per  ton  on  plain  chip  board  and  $62.50  on 
filled  news  board,  and  consumers  are  meeting  these  prices 
in  an  effort  to  cover  their  requirements.  Board  mills  are 
understood  to  have  a  wealth  of  business  on  file  and  they 
are  gradually  increasing  their  output  now  that  coal  is 
easier  to  secure,  and  in  view  of  the  continued  advance  in 
raw  material,  many  expect  a  further  rise  in  board  values 
before  the  year  is  out. 

GROUND  WOOD— The  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report  on  the  pulp  industry  for  August  contains  figures 
which  are  decidedly  bullish  for  ground  wood.  Production 
of  ground  wood  in  August  fell  considerably  from  that  of 
.July,  and  mill  stocks  also  declined  appreciably.  At  the 
beginning  of  August  mills  held  187,580  net  tons  of  me- 
chanical |)ulp  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  mill  stocks 
amounted  to  157,515  tons,  showing  a  dro))  of  some  30.000 
tons,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  mills  consumed 
131,915  net  tons  during  the  month  and  shipped  out  8,030 
tons,  whereas  the  production  in  .\ugust  reached  no  more 
than  109,870  net  tons.  These  figures  mean  that  less 
ground  wood  is  available  for  consumers,  and  account  in 
large  measure  for  the  very  firm  jjriee  tone  now  prevailing. 

Domestic  grinders  are  quoting  $32  to  $33  a  ton  at  pro- 
ducing plants  for  prime  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt 
shipment,  and  higher  prices  than  these  are  reported  named 
in  some  quarters.  The  delivered  consuming  mill  basis  con- 
tinues in  the  vicinity  of  $40  a  ton. 

CHRMIC.\r,  PULP  —  A  firm  tone  marks  quotations 
on  chemical  ])ulps.  In  fact,  there  is  a  strong  upward  ten- 
dency, and  sellers  fre(iuently  are  asking  higher  figures 
and  seem  to  be  obtaining  the  rates  named  without  much 
difficulty,  thus  indicating  that  papermakers  are  in  need 
of  pulp  and  are  paying  asked  prices  to  cover  their  require- 
ments.     Bleached    sulphite    is    ]),irti(iilarly    firm.      .Sales    of 


foreign  No.  1  bleached  at  1. 75  cents  a  pound  ex  the  dock 
New  York  have  been  reported,  and  it  is  understood  that 
domestic  producers  are  securing  advanced  prices  of  5  to 
5.25  cents  a  pound  for  their  No.  1  pulp.  Imported  No.  1 
unbleached  sulphite  has  sold  at  2.95  cents  .-i  |)ound  on  the 
dock,  and  foreign  easy  bleaching  sulphite  is  quoted  uj)  to 
3.25  cents.  Kraft  l)ulp  is  quotably  strong  with  im|)orters 
asking  around  2.75  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  .Swedish 
kraft,  and  domestic  and  Canadian  producers  between  3 
.uid  3.25  cents  at  pidp  mills. 

R.AfiS.  —  The  market  for  papermaking  rags  rules  firm. 
There  h;ive  been  some  reports  of  felt  manufacturers  hav- 
ing let  u|)  in  their  buying  of  low  grades  of  rags,  yet  prices 
hold  steady  and  dealers  insist  that  they  carniot  afford  to 
book  orders  at  cheaper  prices  because  of  the  firm  main- 
tenance of  values  at  collection  centres  and  in  packing  cir- 
cles. Also  it  is  argued  that  rags  are  not  coming  forward 
from  countrj'  sections  in  normal  amounts  and  that  higher 
prices  therefore  must  be  secured  for  the  supplies  that  are 
available.  Indications  are  that  paper  mills  have  bought 
fairly  freely  during  the  past  several  months  and  that  in 
a  majority  of  eases  they  have  their  requirements  well 
covered  for  a  time,  which  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
slower  demand  reported  in  some  quarters. 

No.  1  roofing  rags  are  selling  at  around  l.l-o  cents  a 
pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  No.  2  packing  at  an  aver- 
age of  1.35  cents,  with  foreign  dark  cottons  bringing  in 
the  vicinity  of  1.30  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  tiiis  city.  New 
cuttings  hold  steady  in  price,  and  dealers  report  getting 
around  11.50  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings.  Old  whites  are  quotably  steady  and 
demand  for  thirds  and  blues  is  moderate,  with  dealers 
quoting  about  2.25  cents  a  pound  for  repacked  blues  and 
1.75  cents  for  miscellaneous  packing  such  as  are  used  by 
blotting  ))aper  and  fibre  mills. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  The  market  for  old  paper  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  Active  demand  for  this  connnodity  is  a 
reflection  of  brisk  operations  of  paper  board  mills,  and 
it  is  stated  that  consumers  are  paying  .stiff  prices  for  sup- 
plies— in  frequent  cases  prices  so  high  that  they  are  out  of 
proportion  with  those  prevailing  on  finished  material. 
Low  grades  of  waste  paper,  chiefly  used  by  hoard  mills, 
are  partieularh'  active.  No.  1  mixed  ))aper  has  sold  in 
excess  of  1.30  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  this  week, 
and  folded  newspapers  have  fetched.  I.K)  cents  f.  o.  b. 
this  city.  Book  stock  is  strongly  quoted  at  around  2.70 
cents  for  No.  1  heavy  magazines,  and  about  2.20  cents 
for  mixed  hooks.  Shavings  hold  firm  and  sales  to  mills 
up  to  1.50  cents  for  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  at  dealers' 
shipping  points,  and  at  3.90  cents  for  No.  I  soft  white 
shavings  have  been  noted. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  ni.niil.M  lope  is 
steady  in  price  at  from  (!  cents  j)er  pound  upward  at 
dealers'  shipping  points  for  Xo.  I  domestic  rope.  Old 
bagging  is  showing  a  little  mouc  life  and  (piotations  hold 
firm  at  around  1.25  cents  for  No.  1  scrap  and  one  cent  a 
pound  for  roofing  bagging  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  An  en- 
couraging feature  in  old  bagging  is  that  tissue  ])aper  man- 
ufacturers arc  beginning  to  show  increased  buying  in- 
terest. 


HEAT  INJURES  FELTS 

Hot  weather  is  detrimpntal  t"  felts.  W;irin  water 
injures  tlieni  and  causes  them  to  stretch  aiul  .some- 
times fills  up  tlie  pores.  Hence  they  should  be  ke])t 
where  it  is  cool,  and  the  coldest  available  water  sup- 
ply- shinihl  lie  used  on  the  paper-machines. 


Let  I  he  mule  ilo  the  k-ieking. 


October  12,  1922 
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WISE  FORESTRY  POLICY 

Switzerland  today  reaps  the  beiiel'its  of  her  wise 
policy  of  forestry  pursued  for  hundreds  of  years.  Out 
of  every  100  scpuire  miles  of  territory,  says  the  current 
number  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Magazine,  17  are 
.•overed  witli  forests.  The  munieipal  forest  of  Zuricli, 
famous  througiioul  the  world,  hais  been  producini; 
limber  continuously  during  the  last  600  years.  Crop 
after  crop  has  ben  grown  and  marketed  and  new  crops 
started.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  Europe  that 
"Switzerland  holds  her  mountains  up  and  her  taxes 
down"  witii  her  forests.  These  forests,  largely  muni- 
L-ipal,  protect  farms  and  towns  by  preventing  land- 
slides. In  addition  they  pay  dividends  which  materi 
ally  reduce  tax  levies.  Moreover,  it  is  her  forests,  as 
well  as  her  mountains,  which  make  the  men  of  Switz- 
erland strong  and  self-reliant.  It  is  her  forests,  too. 
wiiich  lielp  to  attract  and  charm  tourists. 


U.  S     DEPENDS    ON    CANADA   FOR   BOTH   PULP 
WOOD  AND  NEWSPRINT 

Although  the  United  States  leads  in  the  production  of 
newsprint  paper,  the  Canadian  mills  are  growing  rapidly, 
writes  John  Matthews,  jr.,  chief  of  the  paper  division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  in  the  current  issue 
of  commerce  reports.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in 
Canadian  production  during  the  first  half  of  1922,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  months  of  1921.  Canada 
during  tlie  1921  period  produced  373.988  tons,  as  against 
(il.').H8  tons  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
corresponding  period  for  1922,  .51(),.506  tons  as  against 
(590,1  ■i2  tons  in  the  United  States.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  38  per  cent,  in  Canadian  production  and  12  per  cent,  in 
American.  Canadian  shipments  for  the  first  half  of  1922 
increased  13  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  in 
1921.  whereas  shipments  from  American  mills  increased 
only  I-'i  per  cent.  These  figures  leave  no  doubt  about 
the  growing  competition  from  Canada.  In  the  United 
States  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  waj'  of  additional 
equipment  for  tlie  manufacture  of  newsprint,  whereas  in 
Canada  a  numl)er  of  the  large  mills  have  greatlv  increased 
their  productive  capacity,  and,  with  one  of  the  largest 
American  producers  opening  a  mill  in  Canada,  it  would 
seem  that  eventually  this  large  industry  will  be  transferred 
to  Canada. 

If  the  newsprint  industry  is  to  be  ke))t  alive  in  the 
L'nited  States,  the  main  problem  is,  without  question,  the 
supply  of  pulp  wood.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  total  Am- 
erican resources,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  supply  in  the 
eastern  and  lake  states  is  inadequate.  About  30  per  cent, 
of  the  newsprint  manufacturing  industry  is  in  New  Eng- 
land, 50  |)er  cent,  in  New  York,  and  1.5  per  cent,  in  the 
lake  regions,  and  in  this  district,  as  a  whole,  the  annual 
cut  of  pulp  wood  greatly  exceeds  the  forest  growth.  In 
other  words,  in  this  district  there  are  mills  without  forests, 
whereas  in  the  western  states  and  Alaska  there  are  forests 
with  a  practically  unlimited  supply  without  adequate  pro- 
duction facilities. 

The  cost  of  transportation  prohibits  bringing  western 
|)ulp  wood  to  eastern  mills.  Naturally,  the  newsprint  in- 
dustry will  be  expanded  in  the  western  territory,  but  the 
principal  consumers  are  in  the  east  and  middle  west,  and 
look  for  their  supplies  from  eastern  mills.  Western  mills 
can    not   compete   with   eastern   Canadian   mills   because   of 


Uie  differenec  in  Iriuisporlntion  cosl^  i'liis  makes  th"" 
United  .States  very  largely  de))en<lent  on  Canada  for  its 
sui)])ly  of  pulj)  wood  ,-is  well  as  newsprint  paper;  this  has 
t;iken  |>lace  within  a  comparatively  few  yi'ars  for  it  was 
not  until  190.')  that  this  country  began  importing  pulp 
wood.  In  1920  the  total  inifjort  of  pulp  wood  and  pulp 
into  the  United  .States  represented  35  per  cent,  of  the  total 
American  consumption.  During  the  same  year  730,000 
tons  of  n<'wsprint  (jajxr  were  imported. 

Inqmrts  of  pulp  wood  .and  wood  pulp  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  and  other  countries,  also  pulj)  wood 
imports  from  Canada  during  the  i)ast  few  years  are  given 
below.  Imports  of  pulp  wood  from  countries  other  than 
Canada  were  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

Imiiorts  of  wood   |)ul))  .itid   pulp   wood   follow: 

I'ulp 

Wood    l'ul|)  Wood 

From  Other  I'rom 

Canada.  countries.  Canada. 

Tons.  Tons.  Cords. 

*19Il)'ll-     ....  21.7,122  291,288  97f),296 

1918 5I0,1.2  1.  5,83-1.  1,370,027 

1919 I.(i3,582  1()1.,29()  1.0-1.7,299 

1920 581,950  221,21.1  1,236,(393 

1921 359,()81  2(52,727  1,081,634 

\1922 241,808  190,761  476,589 


*  Average. 

X  First  half. 

These  facts  show  tin-  ur!j,(-nt  neeessitv  of  a  survey  of 
American  resources  in  pulp  wood  and  a  definite  program- 
me for  reforestation  in  the  eastern  and  lake  states.  Refor- 
estation can  not  overcome  the  immediate  difficulties,  as  it 
would  take  many  years  to  put  the  United  States  on  a  self 
supplying  basis. 


GENERAL  PRODUCTS  CATALOGUE 

Tlie  Pul])  ani.1  Paper  Magazine  has  received  a  copy 
of  the  new  230  page  General  Products  Catalogue, 
Form  9207,  which  the  Canadian  IngersoU-Rand  Co., 
has  just  been  compiled. 

This  is  the  first  large  general  catalogue  they  have 
issued  for  some  years,  and  is  rather  unique  in  some 
respects.  It  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  sections,  four- 
teen of  which  are  devoted  to-xome  particular  class  of 
lu-oduct  and  the  fifteenth  to  a  collection  of  tables,  for- 
mulas, etc.,  for  the  use  of  engineers.  The  pulp  and 
paper  section   is,   of  course,   particularly   interesting. 

It  contains  about  three  hundred  halftone  illustra- 
tions and  is  of  an  improved  form  of  loose  leaf  con- 
struction permitting  the  replacement  of  certain  pages 
or  sections  when  necessary. 

This  catalogue  is  obviously  not  intended  for  pro- 
miscuous distribution,  but  tlie  company  will  l)e  glad 
to  send  copies  to  any  responsible  readers  of  this  paper 
on  request. 


TALLEST   CHIMNEY  IN   OTTAWA  DISTRICT 

The  J.  K.  Booth  Company,  Limited,  Ottawa,  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  new  chimney,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  tallest  chimney  in  the  Ottawa  dis- 
trict, and  will  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  high- 
est stacks  in  Canada.  The  proposed  structure  is  to 
he  276  feet  higli,  and  will  co.st  in  the  neighborhood  of 
i{!l5,000. 

The  new  chimney  is  to  be  constructed  on  a  concrete 
base  22  feet  sciuare  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  founda- 
tion will  reach  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet  below  the 
ground  surface.  The  tall  column  above  the  base  will 
be  of  brick  construction. 
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:^LACED   EDUCATION  as  one  of  the  prime  factors 
of  Prosperity  and  Happiness.    The  most  efficient 
and    economical  means  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  PULP 
and  PAPER  MAKING  is  by  Correspondence  Instruction. 


Under  the  authority  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Association 
through  a  specially  appointed 
supervising   Committee,    the 


INSTITUTE  of  INDUSTRIAL 

and  DOMESTIC  ARTS  Regd., 

has   organized  a   School  of 

i.    Pulp  and  Paper  Making,  and 

a\\  is    now    enrolling  students 

^^^  in  the  following  Courses: 


Sulphite  Pulp 
Mechanical  Pulp 

Sulphate  and  Soda  Pulp 


Complete  Pulp  Course  Paper  Finishing 

Beating  and  Coloring  Paper  Machine  Operation 

Complete  Paper  Course 


Complete  Course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making 


J.  IT.  Stephenson,  M.  S.,  formerly  Professor  in 
charge  of  Paper  Making  Courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  is  Principal.  The  Faculty  is 
composed  of  practical  Pulp  and  Paper  Men  of 
exceptional   experience. 
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A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 

for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  t/iroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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KEEP   THEM    WARM 

The  c'liniatf  around  Ilaileybury  and  Cobalt,  Ont.,  is  not 
tempered  by  surrounding  forests  as  it  used  to  be  before 
man's  greed  and  earelessness  sold  the  big  timber  and  des- 
troyed the  rest.  The  people  in  this  district  are  now  prin- 
eipallj-  farmers,  miners  and  townsmen.  A  number  of 
flourishing  communities  have  sprung  up.  Several  of  these 
were  entirely  wiped  out  by  the  fires  that  swe))t  tin-  coun- 
try-side two  weeks  ago. 

When  winter  comes,  and  even  now,  as  snow  has  already 
fallen  in  Cobalt,  tlie  families  made  homeless  by  the  fire 
will  be  sadly  in  need  of  shelter  and  warm  clothing.  The 
government  of  Quebec  has  sent  lumber,  tar  paper  and 
nails  to  help  the  towns  in  this  province  that  suffered.  Gen- 
erous aid  in  many  forms  has  come  forth  from  Toronto  and 
other  centres  in  immediate  response  to  the  calls  for  help. 

Many  paper  mills  have  doubtless  already  made  contri- 
butions in  one  form  or  another.  We  would  submit  for  the 
earnest  consideration  of  all  mill  managers  the  suggestion 
that  worn  press  felts  be  sent  to  the  Northern  Ontario 
Relief  Committee  at  Toronto.  They  can  tiien  be  readily 
cut  into  convenient  sizes  and  distributed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. A  couple  of  felts  from  each  mill  would  keep  a 
lot  of  people  from  suffering  with  cold  this  winter. 
*     »     * 

As  has  just  been  said,  the  response  to  appeals  for  aid 
has  been  very  generous,  but  we  can  not  lielp  wondering, 
and  worrying  too,  as  to  whether  those  who  gave  money, 
clothing,  etc.,  have  given  a  moment's  thought  to  measures 
for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster.  We 
venture  to  say  that  no  district  in  the  world  has  such  a 
concentration  of  irresponsible  darn  fools  to  the  square 
mile  —  in  respect  to  fires  and  forests  —  as  there  are  in 
Ontario,  and  particularly  in  the  District  of  Temi.skaming. 
About  once  in  two  years  there  is  a  big  fire  in  that  country. 
Altogether,  something  like  200  lives  have  been  lost,  not 
to  mention  the  destruction  of  private  property,  schools, 
churches,  etc.,  and  timber  resources  beyond  computation. 

The  people  of  Ontario  are  asleep,  sound  asleep,  crimin- 
ally irresponsible  for  and  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  fellow  Canadians  and  conserving  the 
only  natural  resource  that  can  possibly  provide  employ- 
ment for  both  the  land  and  the  people  of  many  districts. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  Neighbors  ?  You  can 
do  as  much  as  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  You  can  do 
more  and  better  if  you  will.  For  God's  sake  do  some- 
thing and  do  it  now. 


nUY  PRICES  ARE  CLIMBING 

Prices  are  strengthening  on  all  grades  of  pulp  and  paper 
and  increases  are  recorded  in  certain  lines.  Canadian 
mills  are  taking  orders  for  newsprint  at  $76  for  delivery 
in  the  first  half  of  1923.  The  largest  American  manufac- 
turer has  been  quoting  this  price  for  several  months.  Book 
paper  prices  have  also  advanced  and  others  arc  sure  to 
follow.  Higher  prices  are  in  force  for  both  chemical  and 
mechanical   pulps. 

We  notice  that  some  financial  writers  are  prone  to  in- 
terpret the  whole  increase  in  price  as  additional  profit, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  From  conversations  with  mill 
managers  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  advance  is  con- 
sumed in  meeting  increased  costs  of  manufacture  and  gives 
little  if  any  margin  toward  much  needed  relief  from  finan- 
cial pressure.  For  instance,  one  large  book  paper  mill  in 
the  States  finds  that  only  in  August  did  they  i)ass  the 
profit  and  loss  line  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
to  operate  at  a  loss  in  order  to  operate  at  all,  for  months 
past,  it  will  take  them  approximately  two  years,  with  the 
small  margin  of  profit  now  available,  to  balance  those 
losses.  We  wonder  how  many  employees  realize  what 
they  owe  to  careful  and  considerate  management  in  the 
way  of  any  work  at  all  for  more  than  a  year. 

Wages  were  severely  cut  in  some  directions.  With  the 
recovering  of  business,  wages  are  coming  gradually  back,  as 
they  should.  The  general  industrial  recuperation  has 
brought  greater  demand  for  both  products  and  raw  ma- 
terials, and  this,  with  increase  in  wages,  from  woods  to 
warehouse,  has  necessitated  an  upward  revision  of  prices. 
Coal  and  wood,  the  basis  of  Canada's  industry,  are  both 
costing  more  today  than  they  did  last  summer.  "  And  wood 
is  likely  to  go  higher  yet.  It  is  worth  more  to  start  with, 
and  it  costs  more  to  get  out. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  increased  price  is  not  neces- 
sarily increased  profit. 


WHAT   ABOUT   THE  BANQUET? 

We  are  going  to  "speak  out  in  meeting".  Some  people 
connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  remem- 
ber that  a  convention  was  held  in  Montreal  last  January 
Incidental  thereto  a  banquet  was  held,  in  respect  to  which 
the  recollection  of  some  may  be  a  bit  hazy.  The  ban- 
quet was  the  crowning  event  of  Paper  Week.  It  mio-ht 
have  been  an  occasion  to  be  proud  of.  Among  the  speak- 
ers  were:  a  minister  of  the   Goyernment  of  Canada     a 
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Canon  of  the  Church  who  had  served  his  country  well  inries   nowadays;    but   all    the    same   they    can   thank   their 
the  Great  War,  and  a  journalist  of  high  repute.  The  loca-      stars  that  they  were  not  born  a  few  hundred  years  ago 
tion  of  the  head  table  had  been  altered  in  an  attempt  to 


put  the  hopcd-to-be  calming  influence  of  the  speakers  more 
nearly  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  It  didn't  work.  Not  one 
of  the  speakers  got  a  decent  hearing.  One  of  them  had 
to  address  himself  to  ":Mr.  President  and  those  at  the  ad- 
jacent tables." 

The  situation  was  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the  delight- 
ful luncheon  in  the  same  room,  the  same  day,  and  attend- 
ed, for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  people.  Everybody 
knows  what  the  trouble  was,  and  fairly  definitely  who  the 
disturbers  were.  And  they  were  not  altogether,  nor  even 
principally,  the  persons  incidentally  connected  with  the 
industry  who  happened  to  be  present.  There  is  no  use 
"passinfic  the  buck"  or  making  excuses.  The  fact  is  that 
the  banouet  last  year  —  and  the  year  before,  also,  was 
not  a  credit  to  the  Canadian  Puhi  and  Paper  Industry.  It 
is  time  to  put  this  event  back  in  the  happy  position  it  held 
dnrinsr  war  time,  when  it  was  a  fitting  climax  to  Paper 
Week  and  a  real  inspiration  to  those  connected  with  the 
Tndustrv. 

We  have  two  suffsestions  to  make ;  either  hold  the  con-  ' 
vention  next  .Tanuary  in  Toronto,  or  arrange  for  a  Cabaret 
affair  somewhere  not  within   a  half  mile  of  the  Ritz  for 
those  who  insist  on  boozing  at  the  banquet  and  causing  a 
disturbance. 


COBWEBS 

Some  peonle  of  Oiiebcc  are  talkina;  a  lot  about  the 
public  works  that  are  being  paid  for  out  of  profits  on 
bnoze,  saving  the  people  are  not  paying  for  it  in  taxes. 
What  crazv  nonsense'  Wlio  pavs  for  the  booze?  Is  not 
the  r>rofi>  tlmt  pavs  the  T.'ouor  Commission  and  for  their 
st'^r^x!  an(\  salesmen,  as  well  as  the  roads  and  bridges  in- 
olnd-'d  in  the  price  the  consumer  pavs?  Those  who  don't 
drink  should  nropTlv  anpreciate  this  .generous  contribu- 
tion of  the  boozer  to  the  improvement  of  the  community. 


Th. 


tr.Mi 


('Contributed') 
H"n.  .T.  A.  Robb.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
w'll  sa'l  from  Vancouver  on  October  20  for  Aus- 
to  rontinue  the  negotiations  with  the  .\ustralian 
Gnvprnment  for  a  reeinrocal  trade  agreement  with  Can- 
nd.T.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  our  paper  manu- 
f.iptiirers.  who  at  presfnt  come  within  the  classification  of 
forei(Tners  so  far  as  the  duties  on  their  nroduets  are  con- 
cprned.  We  desire  an  arrangement  which  will  give  >is  pre- 
ferential treatment,  which  of  course  will  havf  to  be  a 
rpfinrocal  character.  This  would  .give  Canadian  paper 
mnkprs  an  onportunitv  to  extend  their  nr^sppt  business, 
which  is  of  fair  volume.  Our  ela'm  to  be  placed  on  the 
-KTTip  basis  as  British  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
"■pretice  is  surelv  a  reason.able  one.  We  have  no  wish  to 
-'■Tr>i!n  in  the  categorv  of  foreign  nations,  when  we  are 
tr.*>f'ing  with  a  sister  Dominion  within  the  Empire. 

P;i))er  manufacturers  have  jilenty  of  troubles  and  wor- 


W.  A.  Nivling,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  "Use  of 
Starch  in  Paper  Manufacture,"  informs  us  that  "Early 
manufacturers  of  hand  made  sheets  of  paper  from  cotton 
and  linen  were  completely  sized  in  one  operation  by  dip- 
ping the  .sheets  into  solutions  of  starch."  I.ueky  present- 
dav  makers  don't  have  to  be  engine  sized  1 


CANADIAN  COURAGE 
New  York  Evening  Post  Says:  American  dollars 
•went  to  a  diseoimt  in  ^[ontrea  on  Wednesday,  heinjr 
quoted  at  $1,006.  The  momenthni  that  Canadian  thrift 
put  behind  the  Canadian  dollar  carried  it  above  par. 
But  economic  la-\v  will  tend  to  correct  this  finor  differ- 
ential, and  foi'  all  practical  purposes  the  two  dollars 
will  probably  be  exchangeable  upon  an  equality  from 
this  on.  The  Ignited  States  and  Canada  are  economic- 
ally one  in  spite  of  the  silly  and  mischeivous  tariff 
barrier  between  them.  Keturn  of  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar to  par  and  better  within  four  years  of  the  close 
of  the  war  in  which  the  Dominion  gave  gloriov 
both  men  and  credit  is  proof  of  Canada's  steadiness 
and  strength.  Canada  never  had  the  post-war  illus- 
ion that  peace  would  automatically  bring  great  and 
lastinsr  prosperity.  Other  nations,  ours  included,  suf- 
fered from  post-Avar  fevers,  hot  flashes  of  economic 
madness  in  which  hope  triumphed  over  experience. 
Cannda  escaped  that  hectic  experience.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  serious  syndicalist  strike  at  Winnipeg, 
which  was  crushed,  Canadian  labor  took  the  post-war 
readjustment  in  good  heart.  Both  labor  and  capital 
addi'essed  themselves  to  production;  financiers  kept 
their  heads  and  their  courage:  the  nation  proceeded 
to  dig  itself  out  of  its  financial  hole  as  bravelv  as 
the  Canadian  soldiery  hal  dug  themselves  in  at  Ypres. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  REVIEW 

A  wealth  of  interesting  and  useful  information  re- 
flecting exhaustive  and  painstaking  research  and  com- 
pilation, is  to  be  found  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section 
of  the  lattest  issue  of  the  Financial  Post.  The  issue 
has  attracted  particular  interest  in  Montreal  owing  to 
the  concentration  on  this  market  of  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  securities.  Current  data  and  statistics  cover- 
ing every  phase  of  the  industry  are  presented  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner.  The  section  which  occupies  16 
pages  contains  contributions  from  Edward  Beck  and 
A.  E.  Cadman.  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation, and  George  M.  Mckee^,"  who  recently  resigned 
as  president  of  that  organization.  There  is  also  an 
article  on  the  pulpwood  resources  of  Quebec  by  R.  0. 
Sweezey,  and  another  by  Thos.  W.  Ross,  president  of 
the  Pulp  Manufacturers"  Association. 


ONE  ON  THE  EDITOR 


Some  one  dared  us  to  tell  this  one — at  the  Detroit 
meeting  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  T.  last  week,  the  editor  went 
to  breakfast  with  two  good  friends  and  the  three  hats 
were  cheeked.  The  morning  was  full  of  meetings  and 
after  lunch  the  other  two  left  at  once  to  visit  a  mill. 
The  editor  was  told  that  the  others  tooks  three  hats. 
A  look  in  their  room  brought  no  hat.  Train  time  came 
and  a  friend  kindly  lent  a  cap. 

When  the  train  was  well  under  \vay.  the  editoi-  felt 
for  his  ticket  and  pulled  on1  the  hat  check!  Now 
what  do  von  think  of  that? 
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Scandinavian  Competition    In    Amerca 


Introduction 

Till'  industrus  tlirouu'liout  Kiiropt'  arc  so  influtiiccd  to 
day  by  rapidh-  changing  economic  and  political  conditions 
that  it  is  a  dil'ficiilt  matter  to  reflect  accuratelj'  what  wc 
consider  is  competition  as  between  a  particular  industry 
of  this  country  and  Europe.  In  a  short  address  of  this 
kind  it  seems  as  if  it  will  be  better  to  try  and  present  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  conditions  in  the  pulp  and  ])ap(  r 
industry  of  Scandinavia  as  they  were  oliserved  the  past 
summer.  This  picture  may  then  be  placed  over  against  a 
picture  of  existing  conditions  in  the  paper  industry  in  this 
country,  which  \'ou  have  so  accurately  in  your  own  minds 
today,  and  you  may  then  draw  conclusions  as  to  competi 
tion.  There  will  be  a  few  actual  references  to  I'ompetition 
and  the  final  conclusion  of  the  address  should  be  kept  in 
mind  constantly  as  you  go  over  the  picture  which  is,  of 
course,  inadequately  drawn.  This  conclusion  is  that  Scan- 
dinavia is  getting  ready  to  produce  more  pulp  and  paper 
rather  than  less,  and  this  very  readiness  is  going  to  make 
her  keener  to  meet  competition  here  for  our  markets  and 
to  meet  us  wherever  we  are  seeking  to  get  into  foreign 
markets. 

I.  What  we  Know  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Indiistry  in 
Scandinavia 

What  any  group  of  manufacturers  know  of  what  is  being 
done  in  foreign  countries  in  producing  products  similar  to 
their  own,  bad  depended  largely  in  the  past  upon  whether 
these  manufacturers  have  bought,  for  practical  use  or  ex- 
I)erimental  purposes,  machinery  used  in  their  industrv, 
or  whether  the  industry  has  definitely  accepted  the  idea 
of  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets.  The  extent  to 
which  members  of  an  industry  have  visited  foreign  man- 
ufacturing plants  is  not  an  indication  of  the  knowledge 
which  that  industry  has  of  the  same  industry  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  reason  for  this  last  is  that  in  most  cases,  trips 
taken  by  manufacturers  to  Europe  have  been  taken  for 
only  in  part  business  purposes  and  what  these  manufac- 
turers have  learned  as  to  their  own  industry  has  been 
used  for  individual  advantage,  and  rightly  so. 

In  a  few  cases  where  competition  with  foreign  man- 
ufacturers of  the  same  product  has  been  especially  keen, 
or  where  there  has  been  a  definite  effort  to  get  into  foreign 
markets,  careful  investigations  of  foreign  manufacturing 
methods  have  been  carried  out  which  have  made  our  man- 
ufacturers very  familiar  with  foreign  conditions.  This 
careful  investigation  of  foreign  methods  of  manufacturing 
has  been  made  in  a  very  few  cases  only,  and  then  usually 
in  a  confidential  way  that  has  not  allowed  giving  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  any  publicity. 

World  economic  conditions  since  the  War  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  our  manufacturers  must  begin  a  much 
more  systematic  studj'  of  the  industries  of  Europe  and  es- 
pecially of  means  used  by  those  industries  in  developing 
foreign  markets.  So  far  as  known,  only  one  phase  of 
foreign  paper  manufacturing  has  been  studied  at  all  fully, 
and  the  report  upon  this  study  has  not  been  made  public. 

The  paper  industry  is  so  organized  in  this  country  and 
there  is  so  large  a  capital  involved  in  the  successful  hand- 
ling of  a  mill  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  mills  to 
run  continuously  for  given  periods  if  there  is  to  be  anj' 
profit     at  all.      Foreign     pulp  and  paper     manufacturers 


*  Address  by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  at  Fourth  Fall  Business  Conference,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  October  19,  1922. 


(and  Canada  is  here  considered  as  a  foreign  country) 
are  making  such  aggressive  and  effective  efforts  to  not 
only  come  into  our  own  markets,  but  to  secure  the  markets 
of  the  world,  that  tint  outstanding  conviction  that  has 
come  as  a  result  of  trying  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
Scandinavia  the  jiast  summer  is  that  tile  paper  industrv 
of  the  United  States  should  get  over  its  idea  of  self-suf- 
ficiency and  not  only  make  accurate  and  complete  studies 
of  foreign  manufacturing  methods  which  may  be  used  for 
the  entire  industry,  but  a  definite  campaign  should  be 
outlined  looking  to  doubling  the  sale  of  American  paper 
in  foreign  markets.  If  without  any  unified  efforts  and 
without  a  definite  campaign  we  could  export  in  1920  more 
than  .$90,000,000  worth  of  pulp  and  |)aper,  and  in  1921 
more  than  .$,'50,000,000  it  would  seem  apparent  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  oi)portunity  to  ])ut  our  own  industry  onto 
a  more  profitable  basis  by  gradually  increasing  our  an- 
nual exports.  Seeing  what  is  going  on  in  Scandinavia 
makes  one  surprised  that  the  paper  industry  of  this  coun- 
try seems  to  be  less  interested  in  foreign  trade  develop- 
ment than  any  one  of  the  other  industries. 

II.  Why  Scandinavia  is  a  Great  Pulp  and  Paper 
Producing-  Territory 

When  any  section  of  a  great  country  like  ours  is  pro- 
ducing some  particular  commodity  in  a  large  way,  or  when 
any  single  country  becomes  a  great  producer  of'  a  definite 
commodity  it  is  usually  a  simple  matter  to  determine  whv 
this  particular  product  can  be  put  onto  the  market  a 
little  more  economically  and  effectively  than  it  can  be  put 
onto  the  market  in  some  other  section.  The  chief  factor 
back  of  such  ability  to  produce  is  a  permanent  supply  of 
reasonably  cheap  raw  materials,  than  comes  accessibility 
to  cheap  transportation,  available  power  and  labor.  The 
one  big  natural  resource  giving  raw  material  to  industry 
in  Scandinavia  (and  the  Republic  of  Finland  is  included 
in  this  discussion  of  Scandinavia)  is  wood.  This  raw  ma- 
terial is  backed  up  by  accessibility  to  cheap  transporta- 
tion and  by  satisfactory  power  and  labor.  The  Scandina- 
vian countries  are  essentially  forest  countries.  There  is 
comparatively  little  of  mineral  wealth.  Agricultural  re- 
sources are  limited.  The  location  of  these  countries  how- 
ever, their  climate,  soil,  and  waterways  all  make  for  a 
wealth  of  forest.  For  centuries  almost,  Scandinavia  has 
been  the  woodyard  of  Europe,  and  the  Scandinavians  have 
come  to  understand  that  the  forest  is  their  greatest  re- 
source and  that  if  they  are  to  live  and  prosper,  they  must 
make  the  forest  serve  them  in  an  increasingly  effective 
way;  Naturally,  as  a  new  forest  country  is  opened  up  it 
gives  to  the  world,  first  heavy  timbers,  lumber,  and  other 
forms  of  unworked  wood,  then,  with  development  comes 
the  use  of  the  raw  material  at  home.  Very  gradually  Scan- 
dinavia has  been  supplying  less  of  wood"  direct  and  more 
of  the  products  of  wood.  Beginning  with  Norway  and 
working  Eastward,  we  see  today  Norway  exporting  com- 
paratively little  wood,  less  pulp  than  slie  used  to  export 
and  over  against  this  —  more  paper.  Sweden,  with  a 
better  forest  than  Norway  is  still  exporting  large  quanti- 
ties of  wood.  She  will  increase  her  export  of  pulp  for  some 
little  time  until  pulp  mills  gradually  develop  paper  mills 
that  the  raw  product  may  be  worked  up  and  sold  in  the 
form  of  a  finished  product.  Finland,  which  is  even  more 
of  a  forest  country  than  Sweden,  will  continue  for  a  longer 
time  than  Sweden  to  export  wood,  but  she  too  in  time  will 
turn  more  of  the  wood  into  pulp  and  gradually  more  of 
the  pulp  into  paper.  Going  still  further  Eastward,  we  wUl 
see  with  the  reorganization  of  Russia  which  may  come  in 
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ten  years,  or  twice  ten  years  than  her  tremendous  wcaltli 
of  forest  will  make  Russia  the  Wood  exporting  country  of 
Europe,  and  she  will  continue  so  for  a  long  time  because 
of  the  low  average  intelligence  of  her  people  and  her  lack 
of  financial  means. 

The  Scandinavian  manufacturer  looks  at  his  pulp  or 
paper  mill  through  the  forest  while  the  manufacturer  in 
this  country  looks  at  the  forest,  if  at  all,  through  the  mill. 
Whenever  the  question  as  to  the  rating  of  a  mill  is  brought 
up  in  Scandinavia,  the  first  comeback  is  as  to  the  quantity 
of  a  timberland  owned  by  the  mill  and  the  accessibility  of 
that  timberl.md  to  the  mill;  then  the  buildings  are  des- 
cribed and  the  financial  rating  of  the  owners  given.  In 
this  country  when  the  rating  of  a  mill  is  in  question, 
usually  the  first  reference  is  to  the  character  of  the  plant, 
then  as  to  capacity  and  financial  standing  of  the  owners. 
This  develoiJinent  of  the  attitude  of  the  Scandinavian  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  come  slowly  and  it  lias 
made  for  a  feeling  of  permanency  in  the  industry  which  is 
too  generally  lacking  in  the  industry  in  this  country. 

Just  as  a  self-contained  mill  with  forest  holdings  in  tliis 
country  has  a  definite  advantage  over  the  converting  mill 
without  timberlands,  so  the  Scandinavians  with  well-or- 
ganized and  ijroductive  forests  have  the  advantage  gene- 
rallv*  over  this  country  where  our  forests  are  only  moder- 
ately productive  and  where  our  present  methods  of  utili- 
zation are  causing  the  forests  to  recede  each  year  a  greater 
distance  from  the  mill.  Some  of  the  paper  mills  of  this 
country  which  are  entirely  dependent  upon  others  for  their 
raw  materials,  have  seemed  to  show  some  annoyance  at  the 
idea,  which  has  been  kept  before,  them,  that  the  question 
of  a  permanent  supply  of  reasonably  cheap  raw  material 
for  the  industry  is  the  most  vital  question  confronting  the 
industry.  When  after  all  a  permanent  supply  of  raw 
material  is  the  most  fundamental  factor  in  the  success  of 
any  manufacturing  industry,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate why  any  efforts  to  improve  raw  material  condi- 
tions could  be  looked  at  with  annoyance  by  any  group  of 
manufacturers. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  in  a  paper  of  this 
kind  the  question  of  forestry  as  it  is  practised  in  Scandina- 
via. It  should  be  understood  thoroughly,  however,  that 
the  practice  of  forestry  is  to  the  forest  as  the  practice  of 
agriculture  is  to  the  soil.  It  means  simply  the  business- 
like handling  of  any  forest  in  such  a  way  as  to  maint.'.in 
and  increase  productivity.  The  forests  mean  proportion- 
ately more  to  Scandinavia  than  they  do  to  this  country 
because  we  are  blessed  with  so  many  other  great  jiatural 
resources  that  we  hanven't  been  forced  as  the  Scandina- 
vians have  been  to  use  sensible  and  businesslike  methods 
in  caring  for  our  remaining  forests  and  providing  for  new 
forests.  The  very  life  of  the  Scandinavian  people  depends 
on  the  sensible  handling  of  their  forests  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  Scandinavian  manufacturer  or  banker  to 
understand  why  we  are  not  handling  our  forests  in  the 
same  businesslike  way  in  which  they  are  handling  theirs. 
Just  as  sure  as  that  the  woodpile  is  the  foundation  of  the 
paper  industry,  it  is  certain  that  the  paper  industry  must 
take  an  active  part,  if  not  leadership,  in  the  big  construc- 
tive work  ahead  of  this  country  in  maintaining  our  re- 
maining forests  and  making  reasonably  productive  the  idle 
forest  lands  everywhere  about  us. 

ni.    Scandinavia's  Advantages  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Pulp  and  Paper 

Scandinavia  is  not  only  a  land  of  forest,  and  a  forest 
in  which  the  trees  are  particularly  adapted  to  pulp  man- 
ufacture, but  these  countries  are  literally  a  network  of 
rivers  and  lakes.     Sweden,  particularly,  is  so  favored  with 


water  courses  that  pulp  mills  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  north 
of  Stockholm  can  cut  timber  on  the  boundary  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  and  float  this  timber  a  hundred  or 
two  miles  directly  to  the  mill.  That  is,  the  rivers  of  Swe- 
den generally  rise  in  the  mountainous  ridge  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  and  flow  Eastward  to  the  Baltic  waters. 
Furthermore,  the  large  rivers  north  of  Stockholm  parti- 
cularlv  are  of  such  dei)tli  that  ocean  going  steamers  can 
load  with  timber  or  imlj)  or  paper  and  can  then  go  directly 
to  ports  of  shipment  in  vSouthern  Europe  or  North  of  South 
America.  Finland  is  equally  a  country  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
Many  of  the  Finnish  lakes  are  so  connected  that  rafts  of. 
logs  can  be  towed  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  forests  di- 
rectly to  the  saw  mill  or  pulp  mill.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  undeveloped  water  power  in  all  of  these  countries  and 
power  development  is  being  finished.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  because  coal  is  lacking  and  to  be  independent  of 
foreign  coal  these  countries  must  develop  electric  power 
or  use  wood  for  fuel.  Finland  is  today  using  wood  almost 
entirely  as  fuel  on  railroads,  in  industrial  plants  and  for 
domestic  use.  Even  so,  English  coal  can  be  laid  down  at 
the  mills  in  Sweden  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  bituminous 
coal  at  our  own  mills  in  New  England  or  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin. 

The  cost  of  raw  materials  to  the  mills  in  Scandinavia  are 
surprisingly  near  the  cost  of  the  same  materials  to  our  own 
mills.  However,  with  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  transpor- 
tation, and  in  many  eases  with  greater  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  materials,  these  Scandinavian  mills  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  our  own  pulp  ])rodueing  mills.  Take  the 
kraft  pulp  industry  for  instance.  We  are  using  on  an 
average  of  500  pounds  of  salt  cake  to  the  ton  of  kraft  pulp, 
with  the  use  of  sulphur,  and,  of  course,  this  saving  is  in- 
The  average  in  Sweden  is  at  least  100  pounds  less.  So 
creased  by  savings  effected  in  regaining  spent  liquors  in 
manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  in  other  ways. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cost  of  common  labor  is  less 
than  .50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  common  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. Because  labor  is  more  effectively  organized,  Sweden 
being  practically  a  closed  siiop,  it  is  probable  that  more 
labor  is  employed  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  and 
there  might  be  some  questions  to  relative  efficiency.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Scandinavian  labor  generally  is  less 
efficient  than  American  labor,  although  their  skilled  labor 
is  generally  or  very  high  quality.  As  indicated  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Association, 
which  is  being  distributed  today,  every  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturer  in  Sweden  must  enter  into  labor  agreements, 
first  with  the  central  labor  organization  in  Stockholm,  and 
then  with  the  local  labor  organization.  Common  labor  con- 
trols the  Swedish  labor  organizations  where  in  this  country 
our  labor  organizations  are  controlled  generally  by  the 
skilled  men.  The  effect  in  Scandiavia  is  a  leveling  down 
process  which  in  a  way  benefits  the  common  labor,  but 
hits  the  skilled  labor  very  hard.  There  seems  to  be  little 
question  but  that  this  situation  is  decreasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor  generally.  It  must  take  away  the  incentive 
for  a  common  laborer  to  become  skilled  and  of  tourse  it 
presents  a  difficult  problem  to  the  employer  in  creating 
a  body  of  skilled  men.  It  was  suggested  rather  generally 
in  Scandinavia  that  we  are  probably  headed  into  much  the 
same  labor  arrangements  as  e.\ist  over  there.  Women  are 
employed  much  more  generally  in  the  paper  industry  of 
Scandinavia  than  in  this  country.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Finland  where  women  are  employed  on  almost 
every  piece  of  work  where  men  are  employed,  all  the 
way  from  tlie  sorting  booms  on  the  rivers  through  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  to  the  shipping  departments. 

Counteracting  somewhat  the  apparent  difficult  labor 
situation,  there  has  been  an   unusual  develo])ment  of  tech- 
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nical  uien-ptirpostly  or  otiuTwisc.  The  keen  competition 
existing  between  tin-  suialhr  countries  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope and  the  absolute  neeessity  for  securinjr  foreign  mar- 
kets, has  forced  manufacturers  to  use  every  possihh- 
means  to  increase  tile  efficiency  of  jiroduction  and  mill  con- 
trol. It  would  a})pear  from  the  mills  visited  that  there 
are  technical  men  in  control  of  almost  every  operation, 
from  trained  foresters  in  tlie  woods  through  to  the  last 
l)roccss  in  the  mill.  It  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  us 
to  a|)preciate  that  neeessity  li.as  driven  our  .Scandinavi.in 
comi)etitors  to  such  a  development.  In  too  many  cases  in 
this  country  the  business  depression  of  the  past  eighteen 
months  caused  manufacturers  to  scrap  the  technical  and 
the  woodland  departments.  More  difficult  times  and 
keener  competition  might  bring  us  to  an  absolute  reverse 
action  in  those  matters,  that  is.  to  increasing  the  efficiencj- 
of  the  technical  and  woods  dci)artments  rather  than 
st'rapping  them. 

It  was  constantly  sur))rising  to  find  that  very  niaiiy 
technical  men  in  Swedish  and  Finnish  Mills  not  only  speak 
English  but  have  been  in  America  and  know  thoroughly  of 
our  conditions.  There  are  today  in  our  American  mills 
a  number  of  .Scandin.ivian  technical  m<'n  who  are  here 
temporarily  and  who  will  go  back  to  the  industry  on  the 
other  side.  Possibly  tiiis  action  can  be  ascribed  again  to 
the  keen  competition  which  Scandinavian  manufacturers 
are  facing,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  whatever  the  cause.  The  industry  in  this 
country  could  well  afford  to  send  yearly  or  periodically 
a  number  of  our  honest  technical  men  to  visit  and  to  work 
in  Scandinavian  mills.  From  contact  with  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  Swenden  and  Finland,  it  would  appear  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  opportunity  for 
our  technical  men  to  get  thoroughly  in  touch  with  Scandi- 
navian mills. 

IV.     Scandinavia's  Advantages  in  the  Merchandising 
of  Paper 

An  interesting  difference  in  the  development  of  the 
paper  industry  in  recent  years  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Scandinavia  is  that  our  own  mills  have  been  developed 
almost  entirely  with  the  idea  of  supplying  our  domestic 
markets  only.  Generally  speaking,  the  idea  of  manufac- 
turing paper  for  foreign  market  has  been  given  secondary 
consideration.  The  mills  of  Scandinavia  have  on  the  other 
hand  generally  been  developed  with  the  idea  of  supplying 
foreign  paper  markets  and  therefore  every  attention  has 
been  paid  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  foreign 
markets  and  every  effort  has  been  bent  to  satisfy  those 
needs.  The  extent  to  which  efforts  are  made  to  satisfy  the 
foreign  market  was  shown  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  larger  Swedish  mills  which  holds  a  technical  man  in 
readiness  to  go  out  for  instructional  purposes  wherever 
there  is  a  possibility  of  supplying  a  particular  kind  of  pro- 
duct. This  same  man  is  sent  out  if  there  is  fault  found 
with  the  pulp  produced  by  this  mill  with  the  idea  that 
quality  has  been  so  firmly  established  that  if  a  foreign  mill 
has  difficulties  with  pulp  it  is  up  to  the  producer  to  show 
how  that  pulp  can  be  handled  to  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. In  other  words,  the  tendency  is  for  some  of  the 
Swedish  mills  to  give  technical  instruction,  in  a  sense, 
where  pulp  is  being  sent  out  in  quantities. 

Reference  has  been  made  several  tiroes  to  the  necessity 
for  market  which  has  forced  Scandinavian  manufacturers 
to  come  together  on  common  problems.  One  of  the  biggest 
of  these  common  problems  has  been  the  marketing  of  "pulp 
and  paper.  Unlike  this  country,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries do  not  have  the  legal  restraint  which  faces  our  man- 
ufacturers, in  combining  to   fix   prices,  restrict  production 


or  divide  territory.  It  would  appear  that  the  governments 
over  there  are  more  than  ready  to  step  in  and  help  foreign 
manufacturers  in  doing  some  of  the  things  which  our 
manufacturers  are  forbidden  to  do  by  federal  law.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  this  freedom  of  activity  has  been  very  ad- 
vantageous, to  the  Scandinavian  manufacturers.  At  times, 
such  freedom  may  legislate  against  the  manufacturer  how- 
ever. It  is  possible  that  the  close  union  of  Swedish  [Julp 
manufacturers  which  M'as  in  existence  when  the  jjcriod  of 
depression  began  some  eighteen  months  ago,  led  those 
manufacturers  to  maintain  their  high  ))riccs  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  They  might  have  liquidated  and  returned 
to  healthier  business  activities  months  earlier  if  such  a 
combination  had  not  been  in  existence.  That  is,  there  mav 
be  dangers  both  in  the  direction  of  too  great  a  freedom 
granted  by  governments  to  organize  or  in  the  direction  of 
too  little  freedom  for  organization. 

High  standards  of  workmanship  and  i)ride  in  the  in- 
dustry have  doubless  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  quality  products  particularly  in  Swedish  jiulps.  How- 
ever these  factors  alone  would  not  maintain  quality.  'I'he 
necessity  for  meeting  tremendous  Canadian  comj)etition 
;ind  for  getting  into  our  markets  in  a  satisfactory  way  has 
lead  the  Scandinavians  to  strive  for  quality. 

In  striving  for  quality,  efforts  have  douljtlcss  been  made 
to  study  our  needs  and  to  meet  our  needs  in  an  effective 
way,  both  as  to  character  of  product  and  as  to  the  wav 
the  product  could  be  laid  down  most  satisfactorily  at  our 
mills,  or  to  our  merchants.  That  is,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  manufacturing  pulp  and  paper  for  outside  con- 
sumption, have  of  necessity  been  forced  to  learn  these  con- 
ditions in  outside  countries  where  we  have  not  as  yet  felt 
any  need  of  learning  of  conditions  outside  of  our  own 
country.  Doubtless,  when  we  deliberately  seek  to  supply  a 
foreign  market,  we  will  with  equal  aggressiveness  learn 
the  demands  of  that  market  and  the  people  to  whom  we 
are  selling. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  for  Scandinavian 
manufacturers  to  come  together  in  associations  and  unions 
and  that  these  associations  have  been  able  to  go  to  lengths 
not  legal  in  this  counrty,  has  made  association  activities 
play  a  much  larger  part  in  the  industry  over  there  than  is 
the  case  in  this  country:  It  is  perfectly  human  for  a  man- 
ufacturer to  support  an  organization  which  promises  to 
give  him  value  received  and  that  liberally,  for  what  is  jjut 
into  the  organization.  Yet,  the  fact  that  the  Scandinavian 
manufacturer  has  had  to  work  closely  with  others  in  his 
association  has,  it  seems  given  him  a  little  broader  view  of 
the  needs  of  the  entire  industry,  and  there  is  today  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  what  benefits  the  entire  in- 
dustry benefits  the  individual  and  in  a  way  that  the  in- 
dividual will  rise  or  fall  as  the  group  rises' or  falls.  We 
are  some  years  behind  the  Scandinavian  manufacturers  in 
the  appreciation  of  desirability  of  group  action.  It  is 
coming  slowly  with  us  but  we  must  in  a  wav  face  some  of 
the  necessities  for  very  existence  which  the"  Scandinavians 
have  faced  before  we  are  going  to  act  together  as  ef- 
fectively as  they  are  in  the  solution  of  marketing  and  other 
problems. 

The  men  who  make  up  the  pulp  and  paper  industrv  in 
Scandinavia  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  men 
who  make  up  the  industry  of  this  countrv.  They  have 
gone  through  much  the  same  development  as  men  and 
are  putting  mucli  the  same  thought  and  energy  into  tlieir 
activities.  If  anything,  their  training  has  been  more  dif- 
ficult and  there  ^re  rather  more  strenuous  efforts  con- 
stantly required  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  indus- 
try in  a  profitable  condition.  The  necessity  we  are  going 
to  feel  in  a  tremendous  way  is  competition  for  our  own 
markets  as  well  as  for  the  markets  of  the  world.     Scandi- 
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navia  is  getting  ready  to  produce  more  pulp  and  paper 
rather  than  less  and  that  very  readiness  is  going  to  make 
her  keener  to  meet  competition  here  for  our  markets  and  to 
meet  us  wherever  we  are  seeking  to  get  into  foreign  mar- 
kets. All  of  this  means  that  we  Iiave  much  to  gain  from 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Scandinavian  industry  and 
in  getting  better  acquainted  with  the  men  wlio  are  main- 
taining that  industry.  There  is  more  in  every  way  to  he 
gained  from  friendly  rivalry  than  from  the  hitter  fitli  that 
has  often  gone  on  the  past  among  men  making  up  the  same 
industrv  in  different  countries. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  ADMIT  VISITORS? 

The  policj'  of  various  companies  regarding  the  ad- 
mittance of  salesmen  and  other  interested  visitors, 
varies  according  to  the  mental  make-up  and  attitude 
of  the  men  who  control  their  destinies.  Various  rea- 
sons are  given  for  not  allowing  visitors.  In  a  few 
eases  some  untimely  accident  or  event  has  happened 
to  ^fluence  the  policy  of  keeping  out  every  one  but 
employes.  Some  visitor  has  either  met  with  an  ac- 
cident in  the  plant  or  an  employe  has  been  hurt  while 
a  visitor  was  within,  and  promptly  the  closed-door 
policy  was  inaugurated.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  real  reason,  when  sifted  down,  is  chiefly  a 
matter  or  selfishness  or  fear,  or  both.  It  is  a  matter 
of  selfishness  with  the  ideas,  methods  and  perhaps 
some  mechanical  devices  in  use  in  the  plant.  Some 
of  these  may  have  been  originated  in  the  plant,  others 
copied  from  other  establishments,  and  then  a  fence 
built  around  them,  so  to  speak,  to  offset  all  possibility 
of  some  one  carrying  away  the  idea  and  giving  it  to 
a  competitor.  No  account  seems  to  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  others  engaged  in  the  same  line  are  possessed 
of  brains,  or  have  mone.y  to  employ  bright  minds  to 
develop  ideas  and  methods  of  reducing  costs,  im- 
proving the  product  and  increasing  production. 

Picture  for  a  moment  the  spectacle  of  one  plant 
shutting  itself  up  and  hoarding  its  own  ideas  and 
methods,  while  a  number  of  others  maintain  tlie  glad- 
hand  and  open-door  policy  to  visitors  interested  and 
well-informed  in  their  line  of  manufacture.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  bound  to  be  a  wide  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  what  is  there  that  contributes  more  toward 
advancement,  education  and  general  progress  than  the 
broadening  of  knowledge  through  an  exchange  of 
ideas?  Money's  value  is  realized  through  exchange, 
never  by  hoarding;  so  it  is  with  ideas. 

In  the  course  of  conversations  with  plant  visitors 
the  management  obtains  a  slant  on  how  others  get 
results,  how  others  have  found  the  causes  of  various 
troubles  and  applied  remedies.  It  has  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  its  own  facilities  compare  with  those  of 
other  concerns,  and  through  this  information  learns 
its  own  weakness  and  finds  where  and  how  to  strength- 
en and  improve  existing  methods  and  equipment.  The 
concerns  learns  all  this  at  no  cost,  by  an  open-door 
polisy,  whereas  it  might  otherwise  go  on  blindly  in 
false  security  —  in  the  blind  belief  that  its  own 
facilities  excel  tho.se  of  all  concerns  in  competitive  or 
related  lines  of  manufacture. 

There  is  nothing  that  contributes  more  toward 
making  one  grow  stale  and  lose  interest  than  same- 
ness—that deadly  unnatractive  .sameness  in  surround- 
ings and  associates  — and  that  is  ju.st  the  condition 
that  prevails  in  the  plant  with  a  closed-door  policv  — 
The  Pulp  Press. 


QUEBEC  STREAMS  COMMISSION 

The  work  of  the  Quebec  Streams  Commission  is  of 
interest  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  in  relation  to 
the  water  powers  for  the  development  of  electrical 
energy  for  operating  the  mills  and  also  the  supply  of 
water  for  driving  the  logs.  In  the  annual  report, 
just  published,  it  is  stated  that  a  plan  is  under  consid- 
eration for  largely  increasing  the  water  storage  on 
Tjakc  Kenogami,  in  the  Lake  St.  John  district,  in  or- 
der to  improve  the  water  powers  on  the  River  aux 
Sables  and  on  the  River  Chicoutimi,  and  thus  enable 
tlie  full  electrical  power  to  be  available  during  the 
entire  year.  The  powers  on  the  River  aux  Sables  are 
used  by  Price  Brothers  to  operate  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  at  Kenogami  and  Jonquieres,  while  the  Chicou- 
timi Company  Company  use  the  powers  on  the  Chi- 
coutimi River  for  their  pulp  mills  at  Chicoutimi. 

The  St.  Maurice  River  Boom  and  Driving  Associa- 
tion has  charge  of  the  driving  of  logs  from  Weymon- 
tachingue  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  paying  the  Commis.sion 
for  water  supplied.  The  cost  of  the  driving  is  divided 
between  the  owners  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
logs  dealt  with  and  the  distance.  In  the  spring,  when 
tlie  water  is  high,  the  dams  are  closed  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  floods  is  decreased,  and  the  logs  float  in  a 
channel  more  restricted  than  it  would  be  under  na- 
tural conditions.  The  wood  does  not  float  into  the 
bays  and  over  the  low  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
level  of  the  water  recedes  faster  than  it  does  under 
natural  conditions,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply 
water  from  the  Commission's  dam.  This  control 
makes  the  driving  of  logs  much  easier  and  more  cer- 
tain. It  is  suggested  that  the  association  should  con- 
trol the  driving  above  Weymontaehinque  as  well — 
the  entire  length  of  the  river — and  thus  secure  more 
cooperation,  a  better  use  of  the  water,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  claims  for  water. 

On  the  St.  Francis  River  last  year  34  booms,  each 
containing  700,000  feet  of  pulpwood,  were  sluiced,  at 
an  average  of  258,000  feet  per  hour. 

The  Commission  has  had  under  consideration  the 
development  of  falls  on  the  River  Escoumains,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  St,  Lawrence.  The  limits  on  the 
watershed  contain  a  large  amount  of  pulpwood.  The 
Laureiitide  Company  own  considerable  limits  in  the 
district.  Pulpwood  logs-  are  cut  at  Escoumains  and 
floated  to  wharves  through  a  sluice  about  half  a  mile 
long.  The  Saguenay  Lumber  Company  is  cutting  tim- 
ber to  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  the  river. 

On  the  River  Pranquelin,  215  miles  below  Quebec, 
the  Franquelin  Lumber  Company  is  carrying  out  pulp- 
wood operations.  A  dam  has  bee-n  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  hold  the  pulpwood,  a  dock  of  735  feet 
has  been  constructed,  and  boats  drawing  15  feet  can 
reach  it  any  time.  A  water  sluice  5,600  feet  long,  a 
pipe  line  2,500  feet  long  to  supply  the  water  to  the 
sluice,  a  sawmill,  and  camps  have  been  constructed. 
The  company  propose  to  build  a  dam  which  would 
flood  the  first  drop  in  the  second  falls. 

The  Commission  has  discussed  with  the  Abitibi  Pow- 
er and  Pulp  Company  the  question  of  the  storage  of 
water  in  Lake  Abitibi,  and  the  engineers  .suggest  the 
creation  of  reservoirs  on  the  tributaries  of  tho  lake 
in  oi-der  td  improve  the  situation. 


Enthusiasm  is  the  headlight  on  the  train  of  progress. 


Mr.   Graewin.   of  the   famous  Holmensbriik    mill,   in 
Sweden,  was  a  visitor  in  Montreal  la.st  week. 
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The  Future  of  Research  in  Papermaking 


(In    Cluii 


Bv  JOHN  STEVENS,  3d 

I'ulp   .iiul   Pa[)er  Department,  Arthur   D.   Little,   Ine. 
I    aini    Metallurgieal    Engineerinj;:    I{(i)rinted  from  the   Pajier  Mill) 


In   the    past   ten   years   eheuiieal    progress    in    the    man-into  the  sewer  or  been  utilized  for  their  fuel   value,  hut  a 


ufaeture  of  paper,  the  processes  of  wliieh  are  so  often 
thought  of  as  being  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature,  has 
been  exceeded  in  no  other  industry,  and  stands  as 
a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  chemical  con- 
trol and  researeli  when  a]iplird  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  In  fact,  it  was  no  luori'  than  ^ix  years 
ago  that  one  of  our  largest  jjaper  corporations, 
operating  seven  mills,  possessed  as  its  chemical  staff  one 
graduate  chemist  assisted  by  a  bo}'  to  conduct  such  routine 
tests  as  were  at  that  time  considered  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  !  Today  this  same  man- 
ufacturer has  a  staff  of  fifty  chemists  and  engineers  in  ad- 
dition to  a  small  army  of  laboratory  assistants  whose  duties 
consist  of  testing  not  only  everything  that  enters  into  a 
product  but  the  condition  of  the  product  in  its  various 
stages  of  manufacture  as  well.  There  can  be  only  one  re- 
sult of  such  a  drastic  change  of  policy — an  unprecedented 
standardization  of  heretofore  rule-of-thumb  methods  cou- 
pled with  the  development  of  new  processes,  revealed 
tiirough  chemical  research,  which  have  made  great  strides, 
particularly  toward  an  efficient  recovery  of  valuable  by- 
products. 

Chemical  Control  vs.  Research 

The  work  of  the  chemist  in  the  paper  industry  has  up 
to  the  present  time,  therefore,  been  concerned  largely  with 
the  control  of  existing  processes  together  with  research  in 
the  by-product  field.  It  is  now  quite  apparent,  however, 
that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  problems  wliieh  re- 
main unsolved  and  upon  which  the  chemist  must  bend  his 
efforts  in  the  future.  The  fact  tliat  they  exist  reflects  in 
no  way  upon  the  ability  of  the  paper  chemist,  as  it  should 
be  realized  that  his  time  has  been  occupied  largely  by  the 
control  of  present  processes ;  with  a  few  exceptions,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  carry  on  extensive  research.  Many 
of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  maintained  research 
laboratories  in  addition  to  those  devoted  primarily  to  pro- 
cess control,  but  sucli  development  has  been  comparatively 
recent  and  has  not  had  the  opportunity,  due  largely  to  the 
short  lapse  of  time,  to  demonstrate  fully  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  step. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  obtained  at  the  Brown 
Company  under  the  guidance  of  such  men  as  Moore  and 
Richter  should  certainly  serve  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
research  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  of  infinite  value. 
The  utilization  of  waste  sulphite  liquor  and  the  recovery  of 
various  by-products  from  the  gases  and  liquors  of  the 
alkaline  pulp  processes  have  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion for  some  time  and  considerable  research  has  been 
devoted  to  these  problems. 

In  view  of  present  circumstances  in  the  paper  industry, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  chief  concern  of  the  research 


large  part  of  these  wastes  are  the  result  of  careless  cook- 
ing conditions  and  inefficient  methods  of  handling  the 
product.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a  mill  realiz- 
ing a  .'58  per  cent,  yield  of  pulp  when  a  V.i  pr  cent,  yield 
would  surely  result  from  slight  variations  in  the  cooking 
schedule;  but  what  is  even  more  distressing  is  to  see  fullv 
10  tons  of  valuable  pul))  lost  in  the  back  waters  for  every 
100  tons  of  paper  made.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  enormous  demand  for  paper  is  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  depletion  of  our  forest  reserves 
l)ut  that  wasteful  treatment  of  materials  within  the  mills 
themselves  is  partly  responsible.  Furthermore,  a  10  per 
cent,  saving  in  pulp  would  be  far  more  profitable  to  the 
manufacturer  than  the  recovery  of  by-products  has  proved 
to  be  u|)  to  the  present  time.  Has  not  the  time  therefore 
arrived  for  those  in  charge  of  scientific  development  in 
the  paper  mills  to  regard  the  treatment  of  the  filirous  raw 
material,  both  as  to  source  and  as  to  process  of  man- 
ufacture, .-IS  of  equal  importance  with  by-product  recovery.' 

Reduction  of  Power  Consumption 

At  this  writing  a  great  deal  of  promising  research  is 
being  carried  on  in  this  and  other  fields  and  many  of  the 
most  fundamental  processes  in  paper  manufacturer  are 
due  for  a  rude  jolt  in  the  very  near  future.  Much  of  this 
late  development,  such  as  the  drying  of  paper  continuously 
in  a  vacuum  and  improved  methods  of  beating  the  pulp, 
is  of  largely  mechanical  nature,  although  none  the  less 
important,  and  will  contribute  as  much  as  any  chemical 
achievements  to  the  advancement  of  the  industry. 

Furthermore,  the  processes  of  beating  and  drying  are 
largely  responsible  for  tlie  enormous  consumption  of  power 
in  the  paper  mill,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  save 
this  valuable  commodity  is  well  worth  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  research.  Take  the  matter  of  beating,  for 
example;  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  circulate  pulp, 
say,  1,.500  pounds  to  a  beater  load,  for  five  hours  or  more 
to  effect  the  proper  hydration  for  manufacture  into  papers 
requiring  this  quality,  and  in  an  apparatus  which  requires 
from  50  to  60  horse  power  throughout  the  operation.^ 
Surely  there  must  be  some  simpler  way,  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  offered  to  the  chemist,  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  hydration  of  cellulose,  to  co-operate  with  the  me- 
chanical engineer  in  the  design  of  more  efficient  equip- 
ment to  effect  this  end. 

Very  similar  to  present  beating  practice  is  the  manner 
in  which  pulp  is  ordinarily  washed,  particularly  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  grade  papers.  Here  the  half  stuff 
circulates  around  in  washing  engines  of  the  same  general 
shape  and  design  as  the  Hollander  beater,  except  for  the 


chemist  and  engineer   in  the   future  should   be  directed  to      ^^'*  ^f  '1'^  ^''*"  '"'^  T*^  ^^'^  ^''^*''  ""^  supplanted  by 

a   paddlewheel   to   cause   the   motion   of  the   stock.      Fresh 


the  study  of  fibrous  raw  materials  and  how  best  to  pre- 
pare them,  in  an  economic  way,  to  take  the  place  of  our 
rapidly  vanishing  timber  resources,  together  with  a  study 
of   possible    improvements   in   existing   processes. 

By-Product  Possibilities  and  Wastes 


water  is  added  continuously  and  the  dirty  water  leaves  at 
the  same  rate  through  the  trunnions  of  several  perforated 
washing  drums  that  dip  into  the  pulp. 

More  Efficient  Washing 


To  those  familiar  with  the  methods  of  washing  in  other 

The    wastes    incident    to    the    conversion    of    wood    into      industries  this   practice   must   appear  queer  indeed.      This 

paper   pulp   are   not   confined   wholly  to  the   loss   of   non-      is  not  at  all  surprising,  as  after  all   such  an  operation  is 

fibrous  constituents,  which  in  the   past  have   either  gone       virtually  a  dilution  process  and  does  not  represent  in  any 
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way  the  correct  principle  of  displacement  used  in  other 
industries.  What  the  paper  makers  need  in  regard  to 
washing  is  a  method  by  wliich  the  dirty  washings  are  suc- 
cessively removed  from  the  pulp  previous  to  their  displace- 
ment by  clean  water.  This  method  is,  of  course,  used  in 
pulp  mills  for  the  removal  of  bleacii  residues,  but  its  ap- 
plication throughout  the  trade  is  still  limited  and  is  open 
for  future  development. 

Vacuum  Drying 

The  drying  of  paper  is  still  another  of  the  more  or  less 
mechanical  processes  in  the  paper  mill  whicli  presents  ex- 
cellent i>ossibilities  for  investigation.  There  are  three 
main  considerations  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  drying — 
namely,  the  amount  of  steam  used,  the  temperature  of  the 
steam,  and  the  temperature  difference  between  the  steam 
and  the  paper.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  50  per 
cent,  of  tlie  steam  supplied  to  present  drying  systems  is 
lost.  This  fact  alone  should  warrant  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation of  methods  to  improve  this  condition.  It  is  also 
known  that  high  temperatures  are  particularly  injurious 
to  the  strength  and  quality  of  papers.  This  requires  that 
in  any  improved  process  of  drying  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  must  not  be  raised  above  that  already  found  suit- 
able. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  temperature  difference, 
which  governs  largely  the  speed  at  which  paper  dries. 
The  drying  of  paper  in  the  atmosphere  with  steam  at  5.3 
pounds  pressure  within  the  dryers  will  give  a  temperature 
difference  of  only  16  deg. — that  is,  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  steam,  228  deg.  F.,  and  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  water  in  the  paper  is  boiled  off,  or 
212  deg.  F.  Let  us  see  what  will  happen  if  this  same 
paper  were  dried  in  a  vacuum  of  28  inches  of  mercury 
using  steam  in  the  dryers  at  the  same  pressure.  Tlie  boil- 
ing point  of  water  under  a  28  inch  vacuum  is  100  deg.  F., 
so  the  temperature  difference  is  now  128  instead  of  16. 
This  means  that  the  paper  will  be  dried  128  -^  16,  or 
eight  times  as  quickly  under  the  vacuum  as  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and,  furthermore,  at  a  lower  temperature. 
Therefore,  one-eighth  the  number  of  dryers  in  the  or- 
dinary atmospiieric  system  would  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  and  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  steam  at  the 
same  time,  if  placed  under  a  28  inch  vacuum.  Such  a 
vacuum  drying  system  is  being  developed  and  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  future  may  look  to  many  revolutionary 
changes  in  paper  drying. 

Sulphite  Process  and  New  Pulp  Materials 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  utilization  of  fibrous  materials, 
however,  that  chemical  research  can  best  be  applied  in  the 
immediate  future  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  it 
is  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  few  suggestions  that  ap- 
pear here  are  written.  It  is  when  this  point  is  reached 
that  it  becomes  evident  that  the  future  of  paper  pulp 
manufacture  centers  largely  around  the  so  called  sul- 
phate process.  It  so  happens  that  practically  all  of  the 
new  materials  now  being  introduced  to  the  paper  trade, 
such  as  waste  cotton  fiber,  sugar  cane,  bamboo,  etc.,  are 
best  adapted  to  this  process  and  open  up  at  once  a  fertUe 
field  for  research.  Curiously  enough,  it  has  been  found 
that  bamboo,  so  treated,  will  yield  a  remarkably  easy 
bleaching  pulp  which  is  destined  to  act  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  wood  pulps  used  today. 

There  are,  however,  certain  to  be  many  problems  in- 
cident to  the  introduction  of  these  new  materials  into  com- 
mercial practice  and  no  small  portion  of  them  will  be  up 


to  the  mUl  chemist  to  solve.  Many  of  these  fibrous  ma- 
terials do  not  contain  enough  ligneous  matter  to  furnish 
adequate  fuel  for  the  burning  of  the  liquors  in  the  re- 
covery process;  others  contain  so  much  silica  that  the  ge- 
latinous silica  compounds  formed  in  contact  with  the  al- 
kaline liquors  are  bound  to  interfere  with  the  settling  and 
filtration  of  the  lime  sludge  in  the  causticizing  process. 

These,  and  many  other  problems  relative  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  new  materials,  have  heretofore  received  too  little 
attention,  wliich  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  many 
misleading  statements.  If  all  of  the  governing  factor.s, 
both  technical  and  economic,  were  carefully  considered,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  materials 
proposed  would  be  found  suitable  for  paper  manufacture. 
Too  many  investigators  consider  only  the  quality  of  the 
pulp  and  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  digester 
yield,  liquor  recovery  and  location  of  materials  bear  an 
equally  important  part.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that,  although  a  material  may  pro- 
duce a  most  satisfactory  pulp,  the  yield  per  cubic  foot  of 
digester  space  is  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  that  of 
ordinary  pulp  woods.  This  means  that  a  four  digester 
soda  mill  would  have  to  be  turned  into  probably  a  ten 
digester  mill  to  obtain  the  same  i)roduetion  from  some  of 
these  new  materials.  It  requires  only  simple  calculation 
to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  effect  on  the  annual  investment 
return  is  quite  discouraging. 

In  connection  with  the  sulphate  process  itself,  without 
the  consideration  of  its  application  to  new  fibrous  raw  ma- 
terials, there  are  many  opportunities  presented  for  impro- 
vement. A  reliable,  reasonably  durable  system  of  indi- 
rect cooking  to  prevent  dilution  of  liquors'  is  still  to  be 
found ;  there  is  room  for  engineering  development  on  tum- 
bling digester  trunnion  attachments  and  steam  inlet  arran- 
gements to  prevent  leakage;  an  efficient  method  of  wash- 
ing the  pulp  to  supplant  diffuser  systems  and  further 
prevent  liquor  dilution  is  desired;  in  the  recovery  end 
there  is  needed  a  good  automatic  feed  for  charging 
smelters;  also  chemical  research  looking  toward  a  more 
valuable  utilization  of  the  various  sub.stanees  contained  in 
the  hgnin  dissolved  in  black  liquors  than  using  them  for 
fuel  and  evaporating  purpo.ses ;  the  disposal  of  lime  sludge 
is  an  important  problem  which  should  be  .solved  in  the  im 
mediate  future,  as  many  of  the  mills  are  now  contemplat- 
ing this  .step. 

Pulp  Prom  Southern  Pine 

The  application  of  the  sulphate  process  to  many  of  our 
common  pulp  woods  such  as  the  Southern  pines  should 
offer  possibilities  of  improvement.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  it  will  ever  be  practicable  to  manufacture  bleached 
pulps  from  extremely  pitchy  \^oods,  such  as  the  long  leaf 
pine,  by  this  process. 

The  content  of  resins  in  this  pine  is  very  high,  when 
consilering  it  as  a  pulp  wood,  but  if  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  resin  and  turpentine  industry  it  is  too 
low  for  economical  operation.  For  example,  the  stump 
wood  used  by  the  extraction  plants  often  contains  24  per 
cent,  resin,  while  the  pulp  wood  seldom  averages  over  5 
-per  cent.  There  have  been  attempts  in  late  years  to  com- 
bine the  extraction  and  pulping  processes,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  tliis  has  not  been  successful  on  a  commercial 
scale.  The  fact  that  the  wood  is  prepared  by  a  hog  for 
extraction  and  that  the  extracting  process  removes  most  of 
the  resins  is  ample  explanation  of  the  failure  of  previous 
attempts.  Hogged  wood  cannot  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
pulp  digesters  and  black  liquors  in  the  sulphate  process 
will  not  burn  off  if  the  resins  which  constitute  a  large  part 
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of  the  fuel  value  are  first  removed  from  the  wood.  It 
therefore  appears  that  this  problem  has  been  attaeked 
from  tlie  wrong  angle  and  that  there  is  room  for  valuable 
research. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proper  sized  chip  must  be  deter 
mined  wbieh  will  "strike  a  liai>py  medium"  between  the 
ideal  hogged  wood  in  the  extraction  process  and  the  larger 
chips  in  the  puli)ing  process.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
either  one  or  both  of  these  processes  will  have  to  sacrifice 
something  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  operating  con 
ditions  with  a  combination  of  the  two.  After  the  resin  and 
turpentine  have  been  removed  from  the  chips,  the  next 
logical  step  seems  to  be  the  application  of  a  (ndping  pro 
cess  that  does  not  require  liquor  recovery.  W'c  are  there- 
fore limited  to  the  sul])hite  process  and  with  certain  varia 
tions  in  the  cooking  conditions  from  the  ordinary  praetici' 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  good  quality  bleachable  pul|) 
can  be  produ<'ed.  Engineers  and  designers  should  also 
come  forward  and  evolve  an  apparatus  which  will  allow 
the  extraction  and  pulping  operations  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  same  piece  of  etjuipment. 

This  and  other  problems,  as  briefly  reviewed  in  this 
paper,  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  chemical 
research  in  the  paper  industry  has  merely  been  scratched 
and  that  myriads  of  opportunities  exist  for  future  develop- 
ment. No  doubt  the  foregoing  review  of  some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities afforded  may  be  characterized  in  the  same  way — 
there  is  so  much  yet  to  be  done  and  so  little  mentioned. 
The  conception  of  the  idea  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  sue 
cess  of  the  project,  however,  so  that  what  is  now  needed 
is  the  diligent  solution  of  the  many  problems  and  not 
mere  suggestions. 


COAL  STRIKE  AFFECTS  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

How  the  coal  strike  has  increased  the  cost  of  production 
of  paper  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at 
meetings  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  at 
Chicago  during  the  week  of  October  16,  when  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  and  affiliated  Associations  will  hold 
their  annual  fall  conference  in  that  city. 

A  preliminary  outline  of  the  situation  is  given  in  The 
Paper  and  Pulp  Industry,  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  As- 
sociation to  its  members,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  average 
coal  price  to  paper  mills  has  increased  more  than  60  per 
cent  over  the  prices  paid  before  the  strike.  Inasmuch  as 
the  average  consumption  of  coal  in  the  paper  industry  is 
1.3  tons  for  every  ton  of  paper  produced,  the  serious  con- 
dition of  the  industry  is  apparent. 

"While  the  outlook  for  the  future  has  been  somewhat 
dimmed  by  the  coal  and  rail  strikes,"  continues  the  Asso- 
ciation review  of  the  situation,  "the  best  authorities  are  all 
agreed  that  there  will  be  good  business  by  the  first  of  the 
year." 

Meanwhile,  the  financial  disturbances  of  the  past  year 
have  caused  a  tendency  among  the  mills  to  studv  costs 
carefully,  and  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  marketing  pajier 
has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  small  order  busi- 
ness which  developed  during  the  period  of  depression. 
Special  cost  committees  are  now  at  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry,  through  the  Cost  Association  of 
the  industry,  while  the  technical  men  are  studying  means 
of  preventing  waste,  by  utilization  of  what  was  formerly 
waste  material. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  THRIFT 

By  S.  W.  STRAUS,  President  American  Society  for  Thrift 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  thrift  practice  is  the 
j>rcservation  of  health.  Too  often  we  think  of  thrift  only  in 
terms  of  money  or  material  resources,  but  health  thrift  is 
of  equal  importance.  This  is  true  because  good  health  adds 
immeasurably  to  one's  efficiency  and  capacity  for  capable 
work;  also  the  days  and  years  of  one's  usefulness  may  be 
increased  through  the  proper  care  of  one's  physical  being. 

That  the  span  of  iiuman  life  is  steadily  lengthening  is 
shown  by  recent  statistics.  The  Massachusetts  death  rate 
is  used  as  the  basis  of  these  computations  because  such 
records  have  been  kept  there  longer  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  country.  In  1789  the  average  length  of  life  in  that  com- 
monwealth was  35.5  years.  By  1855  it  had  inereaased  to 
!0  years.  In  1901  it  was  47.7  years;  in  1910,  52.2  years 
and  in  1921,  52.2  years.  Nation-wide  reports  show  that  as 
the  result  of  scientific  disease-preventive  efforts,  the  aver- 
age expectation  of  life  has  been  lengthened  four  years 
during  the  eleven  years. 

It  has  been  officially  stated  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  in  New  York  State  last  year  resulted  from  prevent- 
able or  postponable  diseases,  thus  .^bowing  the  possibilities 
that  exist  for  the  prolongation  of  human  life. 

While  much  is  being  done  through  various  state  and 
municipal  governments,  these  results  can  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  individual  effort.  As  is  the  case  in  financial 
matters,  much  depends  on  attention  to  details  and  in- 
cessant watchfulness. 

The  old  saying  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure",  has  by  no  means  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Thrift  of  health  is  a  matter  upon  which  much  personal 
attention  can  be  centered  to  very  great  advantage.  If  by- 
living  more  simply  and  more  sensibly  we  can  greatly  in- 
crease our  daily  efficiency  and  prolong  the  years  of  our 
usefulness  it  is  the  part  of  good  thrift  to  do  so. 


A  Vancouver  man  visiting  Manitoba  recently  wrote  home 
and  pinned  the  stamp  to  the  envelope  to  show  how  dry  he 
was. 


ON  THE  WASHING  OF  FELTS 

1.  The  temperature  of  the  water  .should  not  be  so 
hot  that  a  man  could  not  bear  hi.s  hand  iu  it,  that  is, 
not  exceed  120  deg.,  as  a  higher  temperature  injures 
the  wool  fibres.  2.  The  quantity  of  soap  varies  with 
the  amount  of  dirt  to  be  removed  from  the  felt  and 
with  the  size  used  on  the  paper.  However,  enough 
soap  should  be  used  to  give  good  suds.  3.  Use  soap 
that  rinses  out  readily,  and  does  not  contain  .strong 
alkalis,  as  alkalis  will  dissolve  wool  fibre.  Varieties 
of  soaps  come  especially  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
and  one  of  these  should  be  used;  but  the  ordinary 
.soap  use  about  the  mill  would  not  be  satisfactory  for 
the  felt  washing  purposes.  4.  If  felts  are  washed  in 
warm  water,  it  is  much  better  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  gradually  while  the  felts  are  being 
rinsed  until  the  natural  temperature  of  the  water  is 
reached,  as  sudden  changes  in  temperature  change  the 
original  texture  of  the  felt.  5.  The  felt  should  not 
be  run  in  soap  more  than  twenty  minutes  and  rinsed 
only  long  enough  to  wash  out  the  soap,  perhaps  an- 
other twenty  minutes. 

Good  business  management  require  that  superin- 
tendents, foremen,  and  machine  tenders  observe  all 
these  precautions.  There  are  times  when  the  great 
demands  for  paper  prodttcts  causes  sacrifices;  but 
greater  production  cannot  be  obtained,  however,  by 
being  careless  about  the  condition  of  the  machines  or 
in  the  use  of  felts  and  jackets. — Alfeleo  Pacts. 


Safe  conditions  are  good  but  safe  men  are  better. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CARBON  PAPER  BASE 

ERK)GEKU 

(Transla'od  specially  for  Pnlp  and  Paper  Magazine  from 
La  Papeterie  xliv,  109-110,  Feb.  10,  1922.  by 
A.    Papineau-Couture.) 
This  grade  of  paper  is  made  in  the  same  way  a;^  water- 
leaf  tissue,   but   requires  much   greater   care.     As   one 
face  of  the  paper  is  to  receive  a  coating  of  carbon,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  sliould  be  absolutely 
free  from  holes,  no  matter  how  small.     It  must  be  very 
strong  to  s'and  up  under  the  blows  of  the  type  of  the 
typewriter,   and   the   formation    must   be   very    even    in 
order  that  the  coat  of  carbon  may  be  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. 

Bait'  Material: — The  cliief  raw  material  fur  carbon 
paper  base  is  hemp  cordage.  It  is  cut  up  into  lengths  of 
S  to  10  cm.,  and  is  dusted.  It  is  preferable  to  put  it 
through  the  willow  both  before  and  after  cutting.  _ 

Boiling: —  Boiling  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  grade  of  paper;  and  when  it  is 
improperly  conducted  the  resulting  paper  is  useless  for 
making  carbon  paper.  It  is  best  to  use  spherical  rotary 
boilers  of  a  maximum  capacity  of  1,000  kilos.  250  kilos 
of  lime  are  used  for  1000  kilos  of  ropes.  The  milk  of 
lime  should  be  carefully  screened  before  charging  into 
the  boilers.  With  a  good  grade  of  ropes,  free  from  grease 
and  tar,  no  soda  ash  need  be  added.  The  boiler  should 
be  rotated  at  about  3  to  4  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
the  pressure  should  be  held  at  four  atmospheres  (60  lb.) 
for  12  hours. 

Washing: — After  boiling  the  ropes  are  washed  in  a 
special  concrete  washer  equipped  with  one  or  two  drums 
covered  with  25  to  30  mesh  wire.  Practically  perfect 
results  are  thus  obtained,  the  hot  material  being  more 
easily  freed  of  the  dissolved  impurities.  Moreover,  the 
loss  of  fiber  is  much  less  than  when  washing  is  conducted 
simultaneously   with   defibering. 

Dcfihering: — An  ordinary  engine  can  be  used  with 
14  to  16  knives  in  the  bedplate.  The  knives  must  be 
bevelled.  Defibering  lasts  about  two  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes.  After  an  hour  it  is  advisable  to  wash  till  the 
watei-  comes  through  clear,  which  generally  takes  about 
20  minutes. 

Bleaching: — Bleaching  is  carried  out  in  a  beater 
equipped  with  a  propelling  wheel  having  inclined  blades. 
If  the  blades  are  not  inclined,  the  pulp  wiU  form  into 
lumps  which  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  later  on. 
The  chlorine  consumption  is  about  5  per  cent,  and  the 
time  about  10  hours.  The  stock  should  not  be  heated 
and  about  one  liter  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  towards 
the  end.  Washing  out  the  chlorine  residues  takes  about 
three  hours. 

Beating: — The  stock  should  be  beaten  8  to  10  hours 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  beater.  The  fibers 
should  be  shortened  and  hydrated  progressively  and 
excessive  rise  in  temperature  should  be  avoided.  At 
the  end  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  roll  right  down  for  about 
three  hours  so  as  to  break  up  completely  any  lumps 
which  may  have  formed.  The  consistency  should  be 
about  5  per  cent.  No  size,  sulphate  of  alumina,  nor 
color  should  be  used. 

Handling  of  the  Machine: — The  sand  traps  siiould 
be  large  and  rever.sible  so  that  they  may  be  cleaned 
more  easily.  The  screen  plates  should  have  slits  0.4  mm. 
wide.  A  60/180  triple  warp  wire  should  be  used.  The 
shake  should  be  slow  and  gentle.  The  draws  should  be 
rather  light.  As  in  the  case  of  all  thin  papei'S,  drying 
sliould  be  slow  and  gradual.  Before  reeling,  the  paper 
should  be  damped  with  steam. 


The  best  furnish  consists  of  80  to  85  per  cent,  of 
boiled  and  bleached  ropes  and  20  to  15  per  cent,  of 
machine  broke.  The  machine  broke  can  be  replaced  by 
clean  waterleaf  tissue  broke.  Soiled  broke  should  not 
be  used. 

The  weight  of  the  paper  is  generally  17  to  18  grams 
])er  s(iuare  meter.     It  is  delivered  in  rolls. 

The  water  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  paper 
should  be  very  pure  and  well  filtered.  It  might  be  well 
to  i)ass  it  through  a  magnetic  separator  to  eliminate  sus- 
jjonded  particles  which  might  cause  holes  in  the  paper. 


CHEMICALS  AND  PAPER  MAKING 

The  pulp  and  jiajjcr  industry  came  in  for  one  entire 
afternoon  on  the  interesting  and  varied  program  of  the 
Eighth  Annual  ("heniical  Exposition  last  month  at  the 
Gi-and  Central  Palace,  New  York.  A  dozen  technical 
papers  relating  to  the  industry  were  read  by  men  ac- 
tively identified  with  leading  paper  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, and  by  others  engaged  in  closely  associated 
lines.  The  latest  developments  in  paper  manufacture 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  leading  talks  by 
the  paper  men.  Eight  reels  of  film  illustrating  the  man- 
ufacture of  newsprint  paper  at  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  in  Ontario,  were  shown.  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Raybold,  President  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  in  a  special  paper,  discussed  the 
close  relation  between  the  chemical  and  paper  making 
industries.  He  touched  upon  the  important  bearing  of 
applied  chemistry  in  the  ma'ter  of  conversion  of  raw 
materials.  He  said  that  the  paper  industry  has  greatly 
benefited  in  recent  years  by  the  co-operation  of  manu- 
factures in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  processes.  The 
old  method  of  keeping  secret  processes  and  knowledge, 
he  pointed  out,  has  given  way  to  mutual  confidence  and 
co-operation.  The  display  at  the  exhibit  was  furnished 
by  about  400  manufacturers  of  chemicals  and  equip- 
ment and  consisted  largely  of  the  raw  materials  and 
machinery  of  the  various  industries  controlled  or  in- 
fluenced by  chemistry.  A  special  section  devoted  to 
dye-maknig — a  comparatively  new  industry  in  America — 
drew  the  attention  of  many  of  the  visitors.  A  display  by 
the  Container  Club  showed  various  types  of  corrugated 
packing  boxes.  This  exhibit  was  intended  to  show  ship- 
pers how  fiber  and  corrugated  boxes  are  adaptable  to 
the  shipping  of  all  tj'pes  of  merchandise.  About  50,000 
attended  the  exhibition  during  the  week,  and  it  is  estim- 
ated that  one  third  of  that  number  represented  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


While  the  increased  pujjularity  of  stippled  walls 
has  not  yet  brought  about  any  marked  reduction  in 
wall  paper  sales,  sellers  of  this  line  admit  that  they 
will  have  something  to  worrV  over  if  the  vogue  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Both  the  manufacturers  and  the  im- 
porters agree  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
building  operations  this  year  which  would  ordinarilj- 
increase  wall  paper  sales,  but  in  most  eases  the  volume 
of  their  business  is  no  larger  than  last  Fall.  The  stip- 
pling vogue  has  also  made  itself  felt  in  another  way 
to  the  wall  i)aper  manufacturers,  a  good  part  of  their 
])reseiit  business  being  done  in  light  shades  of  stipple 
paper  that  greatly  resembles  stippled  paint.  For  liv- 
ing roomi;  subdued  tones  in  tapestry  papers  are  also 
in  active  demand. 


We  notice  tiiat  new  rules  for  war  are  to   be   prepared. 
How  would  this  do  for  Rule  I?  Thou  shall   not  fight. 


()ftol)er  19.  1!»L': 
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Lining  Sulphate  Digesters* 

By  P.  C.  AUSTIN 

Rathurst  Lumber  Company,  Bathurst,   New    Hrunswitk 

Tlic  liniii'T  .if  sulphate  digestors  is  (luitc  a  radic-al 
change  from  ])r('vious  praetiee,  but  the  results  obtained 
have  been  so  satisfaetory.  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  suljihate  luill  sujierintendents. 

Having  tliree  riveted  di<resters  wliieh  we  found  im- 
possible to  keep  free  from  leaks,  after  having  these 
welded  at  all  joints  and  rivets,  it  was  decided  to  try  an 
experiment  and  put  a  brick  lining  in  one  digester. 

The  digester  was  lined  in  June.  1920.  and  a  bronze 
sleeve  was  put  in  the  bottom  and  a  bron/c  neck  in  the 
top  also  the  other  necessary  fittings  for  cooking  sul- 
phite pulp.  This  digester  was  used  for  cooking  sul- 
I)hite  pulp  until  September,  1920,  while  tiie  sulphite 
dige.ster  linings  were  being  overhauled. 

It  was  then  stripped  of  all  bronze  fittings,  w'hieli 
were  replaced  with  steel  with  the  exception  of  the  top 
neck.  Mhicli  we  continued  to  use  while  cooking  sul- 
phate for  over  a  year,  when  it  began  to  give  trouble, 
owing  to  the  face  of  the  top  flange  where  the  cover  fits 
on,  getting  badly  scored,  making  it  hard  to  get  a  good 
.ioint  with  a  pulp  gasket,  so  the  bronze  neck  was  then 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  steel  one. 

The  first  cook  of  sulphate  pulp  Avas  made  on  October 
7.  1920. 

The  digester  was  lined  by  The  Stebbins  Engineer- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  as  follows :  Backing  to  a  thickness  of  one  inch  of 
equal  jirojjortions  of  quartz  and  cement  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda.  The  face  brick,  single 
layer  of  fire-brick  on  its  side,  gives  a  thickness  of  two 
and  a  half  inches,  giving  a  total  thickness  of  three  and 
a  half  inches,  set  and  pointed  with  the  same  cement 
mixture  as  the  backing. 

Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  caustic  liijuor  used 
in  the  sulphate  process  is  destructive  to  high  silica 
brick,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  brick  of  the 
lowes  silica  contents.  Another  point  is  that  the  joint 
material  which  was  used,  stands  up  under  the  action 
of  the  sulphate  liquor  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
and  also  this  .joint  material  is  not  expensive,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  lining  installation  for  a  sulphate  digester 
is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  lining  of  a  sulphite 
digester. 

Owing  to  the  leaking  state  of  the  digesters  it  was 
found  impossible  to  cover  them  with  asbestos  as  an 
insulator,  therefore,  the  lining,  besides  stopping  the 
leaks,  is  also  a  great  help  in  acting  as  an  insulator,  and 
thereby  saving  a  considerable  amount  of  steam. 

A  test  made  in  November,  1921,  on  tlie  lined  and 
unlined  digesters  was  as  follows: 

Average  of  six  cooks  in  unlined  digesters  Number  3 
with  no  covering  on  the  outside. 

Steam  consumed  per  digester  of  9,580  lbs.  air-dry 
pulp  32.436  lbs. 

Steam  consumed  per  lb.  of  air-dry  pulp  3,385  lbs. 
Steam  consumed  per  ton  of  air-dry  pulp  6.770  lbs. 
Average  of  six  cooks  in  lined  digester  Number  2 
with  no  covering  on  the  outside. 

Steam  consumed  per  digester  of  8,220  lbs.  air-drv 
pulp  26.040  lbs. 

Steam  consumed  per  lb.  of  air-dry  pulp  3.168  lbs. 
Steam  consumed  per  ton  of  air-drj-  pulp  6,336  lbs. 

*Re.id  at  the  joint  convention  of  the  Cost  As.sociation  of 
the    Paper    Industry   and   the    American    Pulp    and    Paper    Mill 

.Superintendent's   Association,    Kalamazoo,   Mich.,   June   1-3. 


Therefore  6,770  —  6,336  i=  434  lbs.  of  steam  per  ton 
of  air-dry  pulp  saved  in  the  lined  digester. 

The  yield  was  taken  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  and 
it  was  assumed  that  the  yield  of  each  digester  was 
proportional  to  the  volume.  It  was  found  that  the 
yield  of  air-dry  pulj)  per  cubic  foot  of  digester  capacity 
equals  4.455  lbs;  so  the  lined  digester,  gives  a  yield  of 
14.2  percent  less  than  the  unlined  digester,  or  in  other 
words  the  lining  occupies  about  305  cubic  feet  of 
digester  space. 

The  size  of  the  digester  uidined  is  50  feet  4  inches 
overall  by  8  feet  diameter,  which  figures  out  at  2,150 
culiic  feet  capacity  for  tiie  unlined  digester  against 
1.845  cubic  feet  cafiacity  for  the  lined  digester. 

The  lined  digester  made  76  cooks  of  sulphit(!  pulp 
and  taking  this  on  a  basis  vield  of  3.5  lbs.  air-dry  pul)) 
per  cubic  foot  then  3.5  X  1.845 -f- 2,000  equals  3.23 
tons  air-dry  pulp  per  digester,  therefore  76  X  3.23 
e(|uals  245  tons  air-dr.v  sulphite  l)uli)  produced. 

The  yield  of  3.23  tons  aii-dr.v  sulphite  pulp  jier 
digester  is  slightly  lower  than  usually  found  in  regular 
l)ractice  but  this  was  on  account  of  being  unable  to 
completely  fill  this  digester  with  chi])s  when,  cooking 
sulphite  owing  to  the  steep  cone  at  the  toj). 

This  lined  digester  made  1,151  cooks  of  sulphate 
pulp  and  taking  this  on  a  basis  .vield  of  4.445  lbs.  air- 
dry  sulphate  ]>ulp  per  cubic  foot  then  4.445  X  1,845 -^- 
2.000  equals  4.11  tons  aii"-dry  sulphate  pulp  per  digester, 
therefore  1,151  X  4.11  equals  4.730  tons  air-dry  sul- 
])hate  pulp  i)rodu<-ed  making  a  total  of  245  +  4.730 
ei|uah-  4.795  tons  of  air-drv  pulp  ])r(iiluced  to  the  end  of 
April,  1922. 

The  repairs  on  the  digester  lining  to  the  end  of  Ajiril 
have  l)een  ver.v  small  and  are  as  follows:  It  has  been 
jniinted  twice.  The  first  time  was  immediately  aftei- 
cooking  on  sulphite  and  the  second  time  was  during 
the  month  of  April,  1922.  The  neck  at  the  top  grouted 
u])  once  and  a  few  new  bricks  were  i)ut  in  immediately 
round  the  bottom  outlet  which  had  been  worn  by 
friction  in  blowing. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  bottom  and  also  the  top 
cones,  which  were  i)ut  in  with  a  regular  digester  brick, 
instead  of  a  firebrick  that  these  have  stood  up  con- 
siderably better,  so  that  a  digester  lined  with  the  right 
kind  of  briek  made  to  shape  would  not  only  give  more 
capacity  to  the  dige.ster.  but  also  have  a  longer  life. 
With  the  9"  straight  firebrick  there  are  too  many 
places  where  the  edges  of  the  brick  stand  out  in  mak- 
ing the  circle,  causing  friction,  and  therefore  causing 
the  briek  to  spaul  which  would  be  eliminated  in  a  lin- 
ing made  to  shape.  This  in  the  writer's  opinion  could 
not  help  but  increase  the  life  of  the  lining. 

This  lined  digester  is  still  in  operation  and  a])])ears 
to  be  good  for  some  time  yet.  It  has  been  in  continual 
use  the  whole  period  except  when  the  mill  was  shut 
do-wai  during  the  .slump  period. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  never  been  any 
sign  of  leak  whatever  on  this  digester. 

It  has  been  found  that  this  digester  will  cook  slightly 
faster  than  the  unlined  one.  with  active  alkali  in  the 
same  ratio  to  its  cubical  contents,  owing  of  course  to 
the  loss  by  radiation  being  considerably  less. 

A  point  to  be  considered  in  the  installation  of  new 
digesters  would  be  the  cost  of  a  welded  digester 
against  that  of  a  riveted  digester,  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  sulphite  process  plus  the  lining.  There  would  be 
another  saving  on  a  lined  digester  on  the  outside  cover- 
ing, which  if  any  were  used  at  all,  it  would  not  need  to 
be  so  thick  as  on  an  unlined  digester. 

This  is  a  iioint  which  would  have  in  lie  fione  into 
more  thoroughly  at  the  time  of  buying. 
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Spi-aking  at  a  meeting  lit-ld  in  Three  Rivers,  at  wliicli 
the  Hon.  J.  L.  Perron  outlined  the  good  roads  program 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  of 
the  Laurentide  Company.  Limited,  referred  to  the  impe- 
rative need  of  fiirtiier  measures  to  |)r()teet  the  forests 
from  fire.  Li  this  connection  he  pointed  out  the  possilii- 
lity  of  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  restricting  their  pulp- 
wood  operations  in  the  Three  Rivers  and  (irand'Mere  dis- 
tricts unless  more  stringent  protective  methods  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  ,L  Xuttall  of  Hcntley  and  .laeksoii.  paper  trade 
engineers,  ^lanchester,  England,  is  on  a  l)usiiuss  visit  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  Edward  Beck,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  represented  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  fall  business  convention  of  tile  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  affiliated  associations. 
held  on  October  17-19,  at  the   Drake   Hotel.  Chicago. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Steele,  of  the  Newsprint  Corporation,  New 
York,  and  former  manager  of  the  Canadian  Export  Pajn-r 
Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  left  New  York  last  week  for 
Christiana,  on  a  business  trip.  Mr.  Steele  represents 
several   Scandinavian  newsprint  mills   in   the   U.   S.   A. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  S.  Rodier,  of  the  Holland 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  recently  met  witli  a 
serious  accident.  In  company  with  two  friends  he  was 
returning  at  night  in  an  automobile  from  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Laval  sur  le  Lac  Golf  Club,  when  the  rear  por- 
tion of  the  car  collided  with  the  concrete  buttresses  of  a 
bridge.  Mr.  Rodier  was  thrown  so  violently  against  the 
side  of  the  car,  that  he  broke  six  ribs,  besides  severely 
hurted  his  head.  He  was  taken  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Mont- 
real, of  which  he  is  now  a  patient.  At  one  time  it  was 
feared  that  the  accident  would  have  proved  fatal,  but  .Mr. 
Rodier  is  now  making  good  progress,  although  it  will  be 
at  least  two  months  before  he  will  resume  work. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Limited,  has 
distributed  another  of  a  .series  of  publicity  folders  which 
are  issued  from  time  to  thne.  The  latest  is  entitled  "The 
Exact  Science  of  Paper  making."  The  first  paragrapii 
deals  briefly  with  pulj),  the  following  referring  to  the  out- 
put of  the  companv. 

"Our  machines  run  2. •$•'■,  hours  each  day.  Durinjr  that 
period  the  total  production  amounts  to  ],600,0()()  (Mjunds 
of  paper.  This  represents  a  strip  of  paper  one  vard  wide 
by  1.3,680  miles  long.  The  thickness  of  this  strip"  of  paper, 
however,  does  not  vary  one  per  cent  over  its  entire  length. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  mills  whose  product  we  sell,  to  main- 
tain the  high  degree  of  efficiency  which  enables  them  to 
supply  you  with  240,000  tons  per  annum  of  qualitv  news- 
print." 

The  Riordon  Pulp  Corporation.  Limited,  lias  been  in 
corporated  with  a  capital  of  $.5,000. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  International  Paper  Companv 
a  party  of  between  W  and  50  newspaper  iniblishers  froni 
the  Western  States  visited  the  company's  mill  at  Thre.- 
Rivers,  P.Q.  The  publishers  were  brought  to  Montreal  In 
the  western  manager  of  the  companv,  and  were  met  there 
by  Mr.  Lyman,  vice-president.  The  party  were  tlien  cm 
veyed  in  the  company's  yacht  to  Three  Rivers,  where  the 
members  inspected  tlie  new  plant  of  the  company       \fter 


tli.at  a  visit  was  made  to  Quebec  City,  and  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaujjre,  and  on  returning  to  Montreal  the  publishers  were 
given  a  farewell  banquet  at  the  Windsor  Hotel.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  some  of  the  publishers  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  paper  manufac- 
turers in  fixing  the  price  for  newsprint.  The  party  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
Three  Rivers  mill. 

An  Ontario  charter  just  granted  the  Marathon  Lumber 
Comi)any,  Limited,  of  Big  Wood,  Nipissing  District,  au- 
thorizes the  company  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
pa))er  and  allied  lines.  The  authorized  capital  is  $40,000 
and  among  the  incorporators  are  Robert  S.  Robertson,  H. 
M.  Smith  and   R.   H.   Harstone. 

During  hearings  at  Port  Arthur  of  the  Gregory  Com- 
mission it  was  brought  out  that  the  Province  of  Ontario 
must  provide  $348,000  this  year  to  take  care  of  the  deficit 
of  Ni|)igon  (ilant  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Commission.  In 
the  iiuantimc  H.  A.  Alstead,  of  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp 
and  PajHT  Company,  owned  by  Wisconsin  capitalists,  has 
lieen  waiting  since  1919  to  make  an  agreement  with  Hydro 
to  take  about  12,000  h.p.  daily.  It  was  stated  at  the  hear- 
ing tliat  the  failure  of  the  Nipigon  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  is  now  in  bankruptcy,  has  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  power  plant,  and  Chairman  Gregory  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  Hydro  was  still  figuring  on  a  return  from 
this  insolvent  company.  The  point  was  emphasized  by 
the  chairman  that  this  account  may  be  wiped  out  to  in- 
duce new  interest  to  take  hold  of  the  plant  and  put  it  on 
a  strong  basis. 

Harry  Muir,  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto, 
has  returned  to  Toronto  after  several  days  spent  in  Mont- 
real on  business. 

The  Rudd  Paper  Box  Company,  Limited,  Richmond 
Street.  Toronto,  are  installing  a  number  of  safety  devices 
for  platen  presses  in  their  plant.  The  device,  which  is 
designed  to  restrain  the  operator  from  reaching  far  enough 
to  get  within  the  danger  zone,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
him  freedom  for  feeding,  was  invented  by  R.  H.  Gold,  a 
machinist,  who  has  taken  out  Canadian  patents  and  has 
also  applied  for  American  rights. 

Toronto  bookbinders  have  been  advised  that  those  of 
the  members  of  the  International  Brotherhood  who  were 
out  on  strike  for  several  weeks  last  year,  will  be  paid  de- 
ferred strike  dues  about  Christmas,  now  that  the  funds  of 
the  Brotherhood  have  been  increased. 

Ajiart  from  a  few  details,  the  plant  of  the  Don  Valley 
I'aper  Mills,  Limited.  Toronto,  which  was  burned  last 
.lune,  is  now  completely  rehabilitated.  The  plant  is  oper- 
ating at  full   capacity. 

George  Carruthers,  head  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 
Limited,  head  office.  Toronto,  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers 
at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Byron  Stauffer,  pastor  of  the 
City  Temple,  of  which  .Mr.  Carruthers  was  one  of  the 
directors. 

Dr.  Ross,  Industrial  Trade  Commissioner  for  Canada  in 
(  hiiia,  and  D.  B.  Sparks,  have  been  in  Toronto  and  Onta- 
rio recently  negotiating  with  a  number  of  paper  manufac- 
turing concerns  with  a  view  to  establishing  warerooms  at 
Mianghai  for  the  di.splay  of  .samples  of  Can.idian  paper 
and  paper  products.  A  number  of  the  Toronto  men  in 
the  trade  were  interviewed  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Can- 
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adian  paper  industry  will  be  well   represented   when  the 
Canadian  products  office  is  opened  in  the  Chinese  city. 

J.  Nuttall,  representing  Bcntley  and  Jackson,  the  well- 
known  paper  maciiine  manufacturers  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, was  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  during  the 
past  week. 

William  Ciorman,  Montreal  manager  for  the  Provincial 
I'apcr  Mills.  Limited.  s))cnt  .-i  few  days  at  the  head  office 
of  the  comp.'iuy  in  Toronto  during  the  past  week. 

L.  F.  Kniekerhocker,  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Company's  new  paper  mill  at  Port  Arthur, 
has  entered  upon  his  duties.  Mr.  Knickerbocker  is  widely 
known  in  the  pa])er  manufacturing  trade  largely  through' 
his  long  connection  with  the  Kimberley-Clarke  Company. 
He  went  direct  to  the  Port  Arthur  Mill  from  Niagara, 
^^'isconsin. 

The  Toronto  paper  houses  have  withdrawn  their  break- 
age charge  recently  instituted,  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
replacing  it  with  a  ten  per  cent  charge  with  a  minimum 
diarge  of  thirty  cents,  whicli  is  24e  net  for  each  breakage. 
This  action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Toronto  Typo- 
tlietae.  Any  possibility  of  unfairness  is  eliminated  by 
considering  assorted  colors  of  one  grade  or  water  mark  of 
pai)er  as  one  break. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  jjroposcd  extension  to  tlic  Nasiiwaak  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company's  plant  at  St.  John  will  not  be  started 
until  the  adequate  water  supply  has  been  definitely  ar- 
ranged for.  Officials  of  the  company  have  been  conferring 
with  the  city  council  of  St.  John  on  the  matter  of  the 
water  supply. 

A.  C.  Cogaley  of  St.  Martins  has  been  cutting  and  peel- 
ing pulpwood  in  Kings  and  St.  Joim  counties  and  operat- 
ing a  portable  mill,  cutting  laths,  near  St.  Martins,  under 
contract  for  Thomas  Bell  of  St.  John. 

P.  G.  Mahoney  of  Melrose,  N.B.,  who  died  recently 
left  an  estate  valued  at  $166,000.  Most  of  the  estate  is 
in  timber  lands  in  Westmorland  county,  near  Melrose.  Two 
sons  and  three  daughters  will  divide  the  estate.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  lumber  operators  and  dealers  in 
New  Brunswick.  Included  in  the  estate  were  two  mills. 
The  late  lumber  man  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  New 
Brunswick   House   of  Assembly. 

Prospects  are  for  free  movement  of  lumber  from  the 
ports  of  St.  John  and  Halifax  during  the  fall  and  winter 
season.  This  will  be  especially  true  of  St.  John.  During 
the  late  summer  and  fall  all  of  the  St.  John  lumber  dealers 
and  manufacturers  have  been  active  in  the  shipment  of 
lumber  to  Europe.  West  Indies,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States.  W.  Malcolm  Mackay,  George  ^SIcKean  and  Com- 
panv',  Dunfield  and  Company,  Sayre  and  Nolly,  Murray 
and  Gregory,  J.  S.  Gregory,  Thomas  Bell,  Stetson,  Cutler 
Company,  Randolph  and  Baker,  J.  W.  Moore,  Charles 
Miller  Estate,  F.  L.  Elkin,  all  with  offices  in  St.  John 
have  been  shipping  out  of  St.  John  this  year. 


STEAM  SCALDED  FACE 

Scalded  by  the  steam  from  a  blow  pit  over  wliieh 
he  was  working  at  the  Temiskamiug  plant  of  the  Ri- 
ordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Companp,  Satiirsay  afternon. 
Fh"ed  Paquette,  24  years  old,  of  101  Gouin  Bolevard, 
M-as  badly  burned  about  the  face  and  neck. 

He  was  brought  to  Montreal  by  the  evening  train 
and  was  taken  to  the  General  Hospital. 

Paquette  stated  that  he  failed  to  notice  that  the 
top  was  off  the  blow  pit.  As  he  bent  over  his  fgce 
was  assailed  with  hot  steam  from  the  pit, 


To  finance  construction  of  a  newsprint  mill  of  fifteen 
thousand  tons  annual  capacity  to  be  completed  by  I\Iay 
of  next  year,  and  to  increase  [)i-oductive  capacity  of 
sulphate  pulp  to  19,500  tons,  the  Bathurst  Company  of 
Bathurst,  N.B.,  has  sold  to  Royal  Securities  Corporation 
$1,500,000  of  GI/2  pel'  cent  first  mortgage  eoMvertii)le 
sinking  fund  gold  bonds.    Series  "B,"  due  June  1,  1941. 

The  Bathurst  Company  in  1921  took  over  the  Bat- 
hurst Lumber  Comi)any,  which  had  been  in_siiccessful- 
operatmii  tor  fourteen  years.  Tlfe'coihpany  manu- 
■"facTures  some  30.000^fbns'O'f  sulphate  pulp  and  approx- 
imately 80,000.000  feet  of  spruce  lumber  per  annum. 
It's  2,563  square  miles,  which  are  estimated  to  contain 
2,000,000.000  of  spi-uee  sawlogs  and  10,000,000  cords  of 
l)ulpwood.  Timber  areas  are  situated  on  rivers  tri- 
butary to  Bathurst  Harbour,  N^  B.,  and  the  Bale  des 
Clialeurs^Quc— ^The  company"  is  oiTe"  of  The"  lai-gesT" 
manuTacturing  enteri)rises  in  Canada.  Its  plants  and 
hydro-electri(r  development  of  9.()(K)  li.p.  are  of  recent 
construction.  At  Bathurst  the  company  has  its  own 
deepwater  docks,  from  which  shipments  are  made 
direct  to  the  United  States,  South  America,  British 
West  Indies,  England  &v^  Europe. 

Average  sales  for  the  last  four  years  totalled  over 
$2,900,000  per  annum.  Net  earnings  1917  to  1920 
inclusive  averaged  $577,778.  Last  year,  in  common 
with  other  pulp  and  lumber  manufacturers,  the  com- 
pany showed  a  loss  after  all  charges  of  about  .$300,000, 
due  to  exceptionally  adverse  market  conditions.  Due 
to  present  improved  business  conditions,  the  company's 
plants  are  now  running  full  and  its  current  operations 
are  showing  a  .substantial  profit. 

The  bonds  are  convertible  into  an  equal  amount  of 
common  shares  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 
which  is  an  unusually  attractive  feature  of  the  issue. 

The  company  possesses  excellent  management  and 
has  a  very  strong  directorate,  comprising  tlie  following, 
many  of  whom  are  well  known  in  manufacturing  and 
business  circles  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States: 
Angus  McLean,  president,  Bathurst,  N.B. ;  A.  E.  Mc- 
Lean, vice-president,  Bathurst,  N.B. ;  M.  E.  Prei.sch, 
vice-president.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y..  president] 
Haines  Lumber  Company;  John  A.  Cameron,  Ottawa.' 
director.  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Company,  Limited;  L.  s' 
DeGraff,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,'  president.  State 
National  Bank ;  Gordon  C.  Edwards,  Ottawa,  director, 
Canada  Cement  Company,  Limited ;  Cyrus  D.  Jones.' 
Capitalist,  Scranton.  Pa. ;  F.  P.  Jones,  Montreal, 
president,  Canada  Cement  Company,  Limited:  Harry 
L.  Jones,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  president,  Jones  Brothers 
Tea  Company;  P.  M.  Kirby,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.. 
president.  I\Iiners  Bank:  vice-president.  Woohvorth 
Company;  director.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  A.  E 
Loosen,  Bathurst.  N.B. :  Hugh  McLean,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
president,  Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Co.:  E.  S.  Peek. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  general  manager,  Peck  Lumber  Manu- 
facturing Co. ;  director,  United  States  Lumber  Co. ;  F. 
L.  Peek,  Scranton,  Pa.,  president,  United  States 
Lumber  Company. 

It  is  expected  that  Royal  Securities  will  make  public 
issue  of  the  bonds  at  an  early  date,  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 


A  lovely  autumn  wedding  took  place  at  St.  Paul's 
Church.  Toronto,  last  Wednesdav  afternoon  when 
Alexandra  (Billie  ),  daugther  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Alexander 
Buntin,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  John  A,  Bovd  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs  Geoffry  Boyd,  "    ' 
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Technical  Section 


\  ASJOciariojiv  — ' 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A-Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Products 
A-2;  K-5.  The  Cooking  of  Rags.  HERMANN 
(IKIMM.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i.  7-U).  :!;5-56.  (1921). 
Translation  hv  ('.  J.  West  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii, 
No.  16,  32,34.' (Get.  20,  1921)  ;  Xo.  24.  44-46,  (Dec-.  15, 
1921) ;  Ixxiv,  No.  3,  50-51,  (Jan.  19,  1922)  ;  No.  8.  .'>()- 
52.  (Feb.  23.  1922).  Results  of  analyses  (ash,  uiois- 
tiire,  fnrfiii-al,  pentosan,  ether  extract,  and  alcohol  ex- 
tract) arc  given  for  unbleached  and  bleached  cotton, 
linen,  and  lieni])  pulps.  In  deterniinino'  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  fibers.  10  <>:.  of  air-dry  material  (of 
known  nioi.sture  content)  were  shaken  with  1  liter  of 
tlic  alkali  for  4-  hours,  the  cellulose  was  filtered  off 
and  the  li(|Uor  titrated  with  deciuormal  hydrochloric 
acid  and  methyl  orange.  The  difference  between  this 
value  and  the  titration  of  the  fresh  liquor  gave  the 
amount  absorbed.  The  results  show  that  time  plays 
a  role  in  the  absorption,  the  greatest  values  being  for 
4  to  6  hours.  The  higher  the  concentration  of  alkali, 
the  greater  the  amount  absorbed.  Stirring  tluring  the 
experiment  increases  tlie  absorption  of  lime  by  cotton, 
lint  is  unfavorable  in  the  case  of  other  alkalis  and  fi- 
bers. The  alkaline  earths  are  markedly  absorbed 
while  the  alkalies  are  taken  up  only  in  small  amounts, 
strontia,  and  especially  baryta,  are  absorbed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  lime.  In  general  the  absorption 
seems  to  increase  with  the  degree  of  lignification. 
Cooking  experiments  in  which  5  per  cent  lime  was 
used  showed  tluit  88  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  utiliz- 
ed. Experiments  in  which  the  rags  and  lime  were  al- 
lowed to  stand  4  hours  before  heating  gave  no  better 
results.  The  cooking  process  is  incomplete  when  pres- 
sure is  not  used.  The  passage  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  liciuor  with  the  idea  that  the  calcium  hy- 
drate might  be  transformed  into  calcium  carbonate  and 
thus  rupture  the  fiber  bundles  was  ineffective.  Cook- 
ing with  sodium  carbonate  aftei-  absorption  of  lime 
which  would  cause  formation  of  caustic  soda  within 
the  fibres  was  no  more  efficient  than  the  ordinary 
cooking  process.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  hol- 
lander  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  fibers,  an  effect  that  cannot  be  replac- 
ed by  more  severe  cooking  conditions.  Comparative 
factory  experiments  with  lime  and  lime-soda  cooks 
were  favorable  to  the  former.  In  testing  the  quality 
of  pulps  the  methyl  number  is  valuable  but  too  expen- 
sive for  a  control  method.  The  lignin  value  is  also 
a  criterion  of  the  purity  of  the  cellulose. 
The  relation  of  total  impurities  to  cellulose  may  be 
determined  by  the  acetyl  number,  since  the  cellulose 
forms  .soluble  acetyl  derivatives,  while  the  lignified 
part  and  other  impurities  are  undissolved.  One  g.  of 
air-dry  material  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  .")  g.  of 
acetic  anhydride.  5  g.  of  acetic  acid  and  0.15  g.  of 
'lulphurie  acid  (specific  gravity  1.84)  and  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours  with  frequent  shaking  during  the  first 
6  hours.  The  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  15  cc.  of 
the  aeetylating  mixture  and  centrifuged.  The  height 
of  the  precipitate  is  read  on  a  scale  and  converted  to 


pci-ccnt  of  the  original  material.  A  list  of  24  refer- 
riices  on  i-ag  ciHiking  is  given. — A.  P.  -('. 

A-3.  Bamboo  as  a  Raw  Material  for  Paper  Making. 
\V.  .SCILAIELL.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i.  153-167.  189- 
200.  210-223.  (1921  i  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  \vi.  828  (IMarch  10. 
1922).  A  complete  ehemieal  stuily  of  the  bamboo  fi- 
ber, with  some  observations  on  its  use  as  a  ]iaiier  nui- 
kins  material.— A.  P.  -C. 

A-4;5.  Pulp  Testing  Apparatus.  K.  JI.  WILLIAMS. 
Paper,  xxvii.  Xo.  10.  86.  fXov.  ID.  1920).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Williams  Standard  Pulp  Testing  Outfit. 
(See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii.  80.  Jan.  22,  1920.1 -A.  P.  -C. 

A-15.  Distillation  of  Methylcellulose  under  Reduc- 
ed Pressure.  -T.  KKILLY.  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  iv,  616- 
621.  (1921):  J.  Sec.  Chem.  Ind.,  vl.  .".(I4A.  (Auu.  15. 
1921).  A  series  of  iijcfhylated  c-elluloses  (Cf.  Wood- 
hou.se  and  Denham  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxii.  974.1913; 
xxxiii.  1084,  1914,  xl,  211A,  1921)  containinu-  25.3  281. 
33.4  and  45.7  per  cent  of  methoxyl,  i-espectivelv  (and 
thus  corresponding  approximately  with  di-  and  tri- 
methyl-celluloses)  were  distilled  under  10  to  15  mm. 
pressure.  The  most  definite  results  were  obtained 
with  the  .second  ])roduct,  which  yielded  50  per  cent 
of  methylated  derivatives,  the  most  volatile  portion 
of  which  after  suitable  purification,  had  the  composi- 
lion  of  a  dimethyllaevoglucosan  and  was  hvdrolyzed 
1o  a  diniethylglucose.  Pictet  and  Sarasin's  concep- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  levo-glucosan  !>roup  in 
Ihe  cellulose  molecule  thus  recieves  further  confirma- 
tion.— A.  P.  -C. 

D-Mechanical  Pulp,  Produo+^on 
D-4.  Regulating  the  Power  Required  bv  Grinders. 
1.  R.  STANTOX.  Paper,  xxvii.  No.  10,  178.  (Xov.  10. 
1920).  A  brief  description  of  the  General  Eleetric  Co's 
pulp  grinder  load  regulator  and  of  its  inethod  of  ac- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  torque  motor,  a  series  transform- 
er, and  a  balanced  throttle  valve  of  the  piston  type, 
together  with  ai'<-essorv  globe  valves  and  pijics  fit- 
tings; and  il  is  installed  in  the  main  water  line  to  the 
'irinder.— A.  P.  -C. 

E.-Acid  Pulp-Making  Processes 
E-5.  Preventing  the  Blowing  Back  of  Sulphite  Li- 
quor into  the  Steam  Mains.  Ger. 'patent  No.  :!38,554. 
AKTIEBOLAGET  VAPORACKITMT'LATOR.  Stock- 
liolm.  Same  as  Can.  patent  No.  207.708,  See  this 
jouriud.  xi\.  767,  E-5,  F-5.  .Tnlv  21.  1921.  11.  E  .W. 
E-5.  The  Development  of  Digester  Linings.  .\.  F. 
RICIITER.  Srebbins  Engineerino-  and  ^lanufacturing 
Co,  Paper,  xxvii.  No.  10.  97,  176.  (Xov.  10.  1920"), 
When  the  sulphite  process  was  first  discovered  and 
patented  by  Tilghman  in  1866.  the  greatest  difficulty 
lay  in  protecting  the  digester  shell  against  the  action 
of  the  acid  liquor.  Lining  with  sheet  lead  was  tried 
out  but  did  not  work  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
expansion  coefficients  of  .steel  and  lead  and  to  iM-eep- 
ing.  blistering  and  buckling  of  the  lead.  In  1883  M. 
E.  Pierredon  (Franee.)  patented  the  use  Portland 
cement  lining  in  which  were  set  square  blocks  of 
stone  or  bricks,  preferably  volvie  stone.  The  ioints 
were  about  half  filled   witli  the  iiorthmil   cement,  and 
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tlip  reniiuiidfr  ol'  Ihc  joiiiis  iil'ti'rwards  t'illi'il  with 
melted  lead.  The  greatest  improvement  sinee  then 
has  been  the  introduetion  of  the  jrlyei-riu-lithavpre  ee- 
meiit  in  lS!t.").  Tlie  imjwrtaiu-e  nT  in't  snl).i<'r1  ing  the 
diu:e.ster  shell  ti>  any  lower  ti'in|icr,iluii'  tlinn  ran  he 
helped  is  I'niiiliasi/cd.      A.  P.    ('. 

E-5;  N-6.  Superheated  Steam  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill.  HOi'.KHr  11.  WVLl).  P..\ver  S])e.'ialtv  Co. 
Paper,  xxvii,  Nu.  10,  123-124.  2C8,  (Nov.  10.  1920).  A 
description  of  the  economies  resultino;  from  the  use 
of  superheated  steam  in  power  production  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  miU,  and  from  its  use  in  sulphite  cooking. 

—  A.  P.  -0. 

F-Alkaline  Process  of  Pulp  Manufacture 
F-1.  Rapid   Analysis    of   Sulphate    Cooking   Liquor. 
BEHtiMAX.    Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i.  l>."),  i  .luly  1921  i .  See 
this  jotiriuil,  xi.\.  (iHS.   l-'-l.  •hnii'  :!il.   I'liM. 

F-0.  Elimination  of  Maldorous  Substances  from  the 
Waste  Gases  from  Sulphate  Manufacture.  Ccr  jiatcnt 
No.  319,591,  M.  (;.  SC'IIWALPE,  .luly  Ml.  1917. 
The  gases  are  brought  in  contact  with  finely  divided 
wood,  sawdust,  or  other  vegetable  waste  product,  Mer- 
captans,  etc.,  may  be  destroyed  before  this  treatment 
by  mixing  the  gases  with  an  oxidizing  gas  such  as 
chlorine,  ozone,  etc.,  or  the  wood  or  the  like  may  be 
subsequentlv    treatctl    with    oxidizing    sras    or    liquid. 

A.  P.  -C. 
F-0.  Soft.  Bleached  Pulp  by  Decomposition  of  Sod- 
ium Chloride.  Fr.  patent  No.  .503,749,  G.  A.  :\10UR- 
LAQUE.  .March  24.  1920.  Papier,  xxiii.  151-1.52,  ( July 
1920).  The  chipped  wood  is  placed  in  two  tile-lined 
concrete  tanks  which  communicate  at  the  bottom  and 
which  are  filled  with  a  5  to  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride 
solution.  After  nuioerating  for  an  hour,  the  anode  is 
placed  in  one  tank  and  the  cathode  in  the  other,  and 
the  solution  i.s  electrolyzed.  Hydrochloric  and  hy- 
poehlorous  acids  are  liberated  at  the  cathode  and  caus- 
tic soda  at  the  anode.  The  current  is  periodically  re- 
versed so  that  the  wood  is  alternately  and  repeatedly 
subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  hypochlor- 
ous  acids  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  caustic  soda  on  the 
other.  This  yields  a  soft,  bleaclied  pulii.— A.  P.  -C. 
H-Bleach  Preparation  and  Process 

H-4.  Electrolytic  Chlorine  CeU.  V .  S.  Patent  No. 
l,342,33ti,  P.  McDOR.MAN,  a.ssignor  to  ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL CO.,  June  1,  1920.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  perforated  cylindrical  iron  cathode,  resting 
in  an  annular  channel  in  the  base  member;  a  cylindri- 
cal diaphi'agm  inside  of  the  cathode;  a  cylindrical  gra- 
phite anode;  an  exterior  casing;  a  dome  bolted  to  the 
body  of  the  cell  in  such  a  way  as  to  insulate  the  anode 
from  the  cathode  and  make  the  anode  and  cathode 
compartments  gas  tight.  Sodium  chloride  solution  en- 
ters the  cell  through  a  pii)e  at  the  bottom.  The  dome- 
shaped  head  permits  the  level  of  the  electrolyte  to  rise 
as  the  porosity  of  the  diaphragm  tlecreases,  thereby 
ensuring  an  even  flow  of  liquor  through  the  diaphragm 
at  all  times  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  porosity  of 
the  lattei-.  The  dome  also  serves  as  a  conductor  to 
the  graphite  anode,  doing  away  with  the  copper  bus- 
bar commonly  used. — A.  P.  -C. 

H-4.  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Cell.  V.  S.  Patent  No. 
1.342.37S..|(iHN  GEHSTEE.  assisnor  to  ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL CO.  June  1,  1920.  In  hypochlorite  cells 
where  the  hypochlorite  is  foi-med  near  the  electrodes, 
there  is  a  i-eduetion  in  efficiency  due  to  seeondarj-  re- 
actions. At  the  cathode  some  of  the  OCl  ions  are  re- 
duced to  CI  ions,  while  at  the  anode  CIO3  ions  are 


formed  by  oxidation.  The  patent  covers  the  design  of 
a  cell. in  which  the  chlorine  and  caustic  soda  are  gen- 
crated  separately  and  then  mixed  in  baffled  chambers 
so  that  the  liypoehlorilc  formed  does  not  eome  into 
eonlaci    with   the  elcci  rodes.      A.   P.  -C. 

H-4.  Purification  of  Brine  for  Electroylsis  l.  S. 
Patent  No.  1,342.519.  K  C.  WllEELEH,  a.ssignor  to 
PLEACH  PHOCKSS  CO.,  June  ,s.  1920.  In  the  puri- 
fication of  brine  for  use  in  electrolytic  cells,  the  cal- 
cium sulphate  is  usually  converted  into  calcium  car- 
boiuite  by  means  of  soda  ash.  There  is  thus  formed  in 
the  brine  an  equivalent  amount  of  sodium  sulphate 
which  oxidizes  the  graphite  anode  during  electrolysis 
and  accumulates  in  the  cells  until  it  interferes  with 
the  effieient  operation  of  the  latter.  This  sodium  sul- 
l>hate  is  removed  by  cooling  the  impure  brine  by  flow- 
ing over  pipes  containing  refrigerated  purified  brine. 
The  sodium  sulphate  which  crystallizes  out  adheres  to 
tlie  pipes  and  has  to  be  removed  by  a  mechanical  scrap- 
er. The  mixture  of  brine  and  crystals  passes  to  a  set- 
tling tank  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  crystals  are 
discharged  into  a  centrifugal  drier.  The  cold  purified 
brine  serves  to  cool  the  impure  brine  in  a  preliminary 
heat  exchanger. — A.  P.  -C. 

H-4.  The  Vorce  Electrolytic  Cell.  Paper,  xxvii,  Xo. 
10.  236.  (Nov.  10.  1920  I.  .\n  enumeration  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  \'iirce  elecTrnlytie  cell. — A.  P.  -C. 

H-5.  Apparatus  for  Bleaching  Cellulose  with  Chlo- 
rine, r.  S.  Patent  No.  1.329,824,  A.  U.  PERGLl. 
Paper,  xxvi.  No.  25,  19-20,  (Aug.  25,  1920).  The 
treatment  with  chlorine  is  carried  out  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel and  then  the  mass  is  subjected  to  a  re]ieated  and 
alternate  washing  and  airing — A.  P.  -C. 

H-5;  F-0.  Bleaching:  Pulp  with  Liquid  Chlorine. 
W.  0PFER:\IANN.  Papierfabr.,  xix,  Fest-u.  Aus- 
laiul  Heft.  62-65,  (1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv.  2983,  (Sept. 
10,  1921).  The  author  made  a  laboratory  study  of  the 
method  of  DeVains  and  Peterson  in  which  the  pulp  is 
fir.st  treated  with  chlorine  gas  and,  after  washing  with 
alkali,  bleached  with  bleaching  powder.  The  cost 
varies,  as  compared  with  the  use  of  bleaching  powder 
alone,  but  it  averages  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  older 
method.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  older 
method  might  be  improved  by  carrying  out  in  steps 
and  washing  the  product  with  alkali  as  an  intermedi- 
ate step.  If  the  liquid  chlorine  process  is  put  into 
practice,  the  question  of  the  formation  of  hydro-and- 
oxy-celluloses  must  he  investigated.  (Compare  DE 
PEKDIGUIER,  this  journal,  xx,  635.  July  27,   1922). 

■  —A.  P.  -C. 
K-Paper  Making-  and  Equipment 

K-4.  Defibering  and  De-Inkink  Machinery.  FRANK 
C.  OVERTON.  Castle.  Gottheil  and  Overton.  Paper, 
xxvii.  No.  10.  128-131,  (Nov.  10,  1920).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal,  construction,  operation  and  mer- 
its of  the  Winestock  defibering  and  de-inking  machine, 
together  with  a  diagram  showing  the  operation  of  the 
process. — A.  P.  --C. 

K-5.  Action  of  Alaklis  and  Alkaline  Earths  on  Tex- 
tile Cellulose  (in  Rag  Boiling).  H.  GI;LM:\I.  Zellstoff 
u.  Papier,  i.  7-10.  33-56.  1 1921  .  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl, 
653A,  (Sept.  30,  1921).  A  series  of  constants  has  been 
developed  for  unbleached  cotton,  unble^aclied  ilex. 
and  hemp  in  the  form  of  raw  materials  for  paper  man- 
ufacture, and  the  absorptive  power  of  these  materials 
for  caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  established.  The 
ab.sorption  of  lime  during  the  boiling  is  without  in- 
fluence on  the  process.  Steaming  without  jjressure 
is  insufficient.  Injection  of  carbon  dioxide  to  loosen 
(continued  on  page  912) 
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The  Ami-ican  Writing  Paper  Company  is  now  opera- 
ting at  90  per  cent  of  capacity  with  indications  that  the 
paper  industry  will  share  the  general  improvement  in 
business.  In'  a  recent  survey  of  the  situation  the 
management  said  in  part ;  "  Reports  from  several  print- 
ing centers  indicate  greater  activities  disposed  of,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  a  speedy  return  to  normal  busi- 
ness conditions."  The  report  added  that  general  busi- 
ues  already  showed  definite  signs  of  betterment  as  a 
result  of  settlements  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes, 
and  expressed  the  view  that  the  printing  industry 
was  headed  for  a  period  of  prosperity  which  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  movements  toward  elimination  of 
waste  and  adoption  of  definite  standards  in  paper. 

According  to  a  report  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  paper  enough  for  the 
whole  world  could  be  made  from  the  bamboo  and 
Savannah  grasses  of  India  much  cheaper  than  paper 
can  be  made  from  wood  pulp. 

The  Federal  Specifications  Board,  an  inter- depart- 
mental board  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ap- 
pointed a  paper  sub-committee  which  is  to  standard- 
ize departmental  specifications.  The  committee  is 
designated  the  Technical  Committee  on  Paper  and  is 
made  up  of  the  following  members:  F.  A.  Curtis,  chair- 
man, representing  the  Bureau  of  Standards;  Capt.  J. 
M.  Ward  Quartermaster  Corps,  representing  the  War 
Department;  E.  0.  Reed,  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office ;  W.  A.  E.  Doying,  representing  the  Post  Office 
Department ;  Lt.  Commander  E.  C.  Edwards,  for  the 
Navy  Department;  A.  B.  Butriek,  representing  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  F.  P.  Veitch,  representing 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Recommendations  will  be 
made  by  the  sub-committee  to  the  Specifications  Board 
from  time  to  time.  Standardize  paper  specifications 
for  all  Government  departments  may  be  worked  out 
by  the  committee  which,  it  is  understood,  will  later 
admit  paper  manufacturers  to  conferences. 

Daniel  Lewerth,  vice-president  of  Henry  Lindenmcyr 
&  Sons,  New  York,  died  October  3  after  a  short  illness 
at  his  home,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.  Mr.  Lewerth  was  47 
years  old.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  paper  trade 
F.ince  his  early  youth,  and  had  been  recognized  as  an 
exceptionally  well  informed  paper  executive.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  firm  of  Andrews  & 
Lewerth  in  1907,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  his  career, 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  Lindenmeyr  firm  with 
whom  he  first  took  up  after  leaving  the  public  schools. 
Mr.   Lewerth   leaves   a   widow  and   two   children. 

Another  untimely  death  of  one  of  tlie  paper  industry's 
prominent  members  was  that  of  Edward  H.  Tuckei'. 
president  of  the  W.  H.  C'arter  Company,  who  died  at 
liis  home  in  Longmeadow,  near  Springfield,  Mass., 
October  1.  Mr.  Tucker  was  for  many  years  a  well- 
known  figure  in  New  England's  pai)er  trade  circles. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  waste  ])aper  it  nuiy  he 
necessary  for  the  paper  industry  to  organize  its  own 
collection  agencies  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  sup- 
plies. This  suggestion  has  already  been  made  in  several 
quarters,  and  Dr.  Hugh  1*.  Baker,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Paper  and  pulp  Association,  mentions 
the  plan  as  a  possibility  in  a  review  of  the  situation. 


"The  difficulty,"  Dr.  Baker  stated  in  a  reiJort  to  the 
mills  last  week,  "is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
high  cost  of  collection  and  transportation  leaves  only 
a  small  margin  for  the  junk  collector  to  pay  the  house- 
wife. In  case  the  shortage  continues  indefinitely,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  paper  industry  to  take 
some  nutans  of  assuring  itself  a  regular  and  adequate 
supiily  of  waste  paper,  possibly  by  independent  organ- 
ization of  paper  collection  agencies."  The  mills  are 
now  paying  as  high  as  $3.'j  a  ton  for  folded  newspapers 
and  considerably  more  for  the  magazines  and  better 
grades.  A  contest  was  put  on  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
among  the  school  children,  with  a  prize  for  the  largest 
amount  of  old  paper  collected  in  a  weeek.  While  more 
M-aste  paper  was  gathered  than  in  the  pi'eceeding  six 
months,  it  was  only  enough  to  supjjly  the  mills  of  the 
locality  for  five  houi's. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Container  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  November  21  and  22.  At  this 
gathering,  the  usual  banquet  and  entertainment 
features  will  be  omitted  from  the  program,  other  social 
features  having  been  held  during  the  club's  July  meet- 
ing at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

The  D.  L.  Ward  Company,  Philadelphia,  will  reopen 
an  envelope  department  for  the  sale  of  a  complete  line 
of  envelopes  of  varied  manufacture.  The  department 
will  be  in  charge  of  Norman  II.  Jenkins  who  has  had 
3'ears  of  experience  in  the  envelope  business  and  for 
long  time  was  identified  with  the  United  States 
Envelope  Company. 

Next  to  Cuba,  Argentina  now  leads  Latin-American 
countries  as  a  market  for  paper  and  paper  products 
made  in  the  United  States.  Newsprint  is  the  principal 
kind  of  paper  imported  into  Argentina,  which  has  a 
total  annual  consumi)tion  of  -lO.OOU  menu-  tons,  practic- 
ally all  of  whicth  is  iniixirted.  The  next  pajjcr  in  de- 
mand is  known  as  "i)a])el  jiara  ohras."  This  is  a 
machine  finish  with  a  high  and  sui)ercalendered  book 
surface.  It  is  sized  for  writing  purposes,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  either  printing  or  writing.  Papers 
made  in  the  United  States  with  a  litho  finish  and  super- 
calendered  are  ^-imilar  to  this,  but  they  would  probably 
reijuire  a  slightly  harder  sizing.  Practically  all 
grades  of  machine  finish  and  supercalendered  paper, 
hard  sized  for  writing,  would  find  a  market.  The  local 
mills  in  Ai'gentina  make  some  very  good  grades,  but 
production  is  not  sufficient  to  nie^t  the  demand. 


PAPER  USER  AND  PAPER  MAKER 

The  head  of  a  big  newspaper  enterprise  in  discus- 
sing the  furnish  and  strength  of  the  paper  used  for 
the  journal  for  which  he  was  responsible  wanted  to 
sjjecify  the  weight,  thickness  and  strength  of  the  sheet 
of  paper  required  for  his  work  and  at  the  same  time 
desired  to  specify  exactly  the  furnish  and  the  amount 
of  loading  to  be  added.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  it  was  open  to  specify  either  the  weight  and 
■strength,  leaving  the  paper  maker  to  use  such  ma- 
terials as  would  produce  these  results,  or  on  the  other 
hand  he  could  name  the  furnish  and  loading;  in  which 
•ase  the  paper  maker  would  jn-oduce  the  article  leav- 
ing the  strength  and  weight  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  NEWSPRINT  GOES  ON 
INCREASING 

While  the  newsprint  iiulnstry  was  one  of  the  laste  to 
undergo  deflation,  it  has  also  been  one  of  the  first  to 
reeover.  Consuniption  is  setting  up  a  new  high  record 
this  year,  and  sliould  approximate  •2,:S0(),0()()  tons.  In 
1920,'  the  previous  banner  year,  roughly  L', 1(10,(100  tons 
Mere  used,  states  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  U.  S.  in  19'20.  a  normal  year,  produced  in  round 
figures  1,300.000  tons,  Canada"  883.000  tons.  Canada 
uses  between  100,000  and  1'2.},()00  tons  of  i)aper  at  home, 
and  the  balance,  about  SO  per  ecu',  of  her  output  goes 
to  the  1.'.  S.  Canadian  mills  have  been  taking  the  burden 
of  increased  demand.  American  in-oduction  in  the  last 
five  years  has  varied  but  little. 

Production  figures  for  both  countries,  seven  months 
to  July  '31  last,  .show  that  output  is  keeping  pace  with 
demand  and  sliould  continue  to  though  margin  of  output 
above  reciuirements  may  be  .small  next  .vear  if  demand 
continues  heavy. 

Newsprint  consumption  in  seven  months  of  1922  to- 
talled l,154,9-t:i  tons,  compared  with  1,019,001  tons  in 
1921  and  1,029. 097  in  1920,  the  previous  record  year. 
While  avertising  is  2  per  cent,  ahead  of  1921,  heavy  con- 
sumption oan  be  attributed  to  many  circulation  cam- 
paigns under  way  bj-  metropolitan  dailies.  Better  busi- 
ness conditions  this  fall  and  winter  are  expected  with 
increased  advertising,  so  that  a  continuation  of  the  j) res- 
ent rate  of  consumption  seems  likely. 

Production  in  this  country  lagged  the  early  months 
of  the  ,vcar  despite  increased  demand.  Chief  cause  was 
fact  that  International  Paper  Co.,  our  largest  producer, 
carried  over  into  1922  a  heritage  of  labor  troubles  which 
kept  half  its  mills  closed.  Consequently  the  Canadian 
mills  reaped  the  benefit.  At  present  mills  in  both  coun- 
tries on  an  average  are  operating  better  than  95  per  cent. 
Table  showing  production  for  seven  months  ended  July 
31.  and  annual  figures  follow,  in  tons: 

1922  1921  1920 

r.   S.  mills 

(7  mos.)  810,781  709,(59.')  889,477 

Canada  mills 

(7  mos.)  (i(lfi,788  •412,832  518,825 

V.  S.  mills 

(year  1,225,000         1,512,000 

.  Canada  mills 

(year)  813,000  883,000 

Combined  output  of  two  countries  in  seven  months 
of  this  year  was  1,761,931  tons  against  1,538,422  in  1920. 

Newsprint  shipments  to  this  country  played  to  small 
part  in  getting  the  Canadian  dollar  back  on  a  par  with 
Tnited  States  currency.  While  American  production 
has  been  practically  standing  still,  production  in  the 
Dominion  has  been  going  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  this  year  should  approach  the  1,000,000  tons  mark. 
International  Paper  Co.  in  July  opened  the  first  of  its 
mills  across  the  border  with  a  daily  capacity  of  240  tons. 


SHIPPING  BY  WATER 

An  interesting  development  in  transportation  oc- 
curred last  w-eek  when  1,500  tons  of  Laurentide  news- 
print were  loaded,  under  direction  of  Guy  Tombs,  Ltd., 
on  S.  S.  Severance.  The  shipment  was  consigned  to 
a  big  publisher  in  New  York  and  will  make  the  trip 
in  a  week,  which  is  better  than  could  be  expected  of 
an  al'   rail  shipment  just  now. 

Shipments  are  going  forward  regularly  by  barge 
from  Donnacoua  for  New  York.    These  take  2-3  weeks 


for  the  trip.    The  water  route  will  be  open  for  at  least 
•-mother  two  months. 

Mr.  Tombs,  when  asked  about  the  general  freight 
situation,  said  things  are  improving.  Canadian  paper 
mills  are  fairly  well  fixed  for  coal  and  are  getting  ears 
for  pjijier.  The  chief  anxiety  is  in  the  States,  where 
much  of  the  rolling  stock  and  engines  need  repairs. 
The  dclivei'y  of  many  new  engines  early  in  1923  should 
rciicx'c  1  lie  situation. 


ENGLISHMEN   WERE    GUESTS 

An  enj().\al>lc  Imiclicdii  iixjk  jilacc  at  the  I'niversity 
(vlub,  i\Iontreal,  last  Saturda.v.  The  guests  were  Mr. 
John  Wolsternholme,  managing  director  of  Chas.  W. 
Walmsley  &  Co.  and  Mr.  A. A.  Richards,  mechanical  en- 
gineer, Ma.ior  Evans,  assistant  manager,  and  Mr.  W. 
J.  Ball,  assistant  supei'intendent  of  Edwai-d  Lloj'd, 
Ltd.,  Others  present  were  ]\Ir.  William  Whyte,  Cana- 
dian rejiresental  ive  of  Walmsleys,  Jlr.  T.  J.  Stevenson 
of  Riordon  Sales  (jorp.,  Mr.  Medbury,  Canadian  mana 
ger  of  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Christie 
uid  ]\Ir.  J.  N.  Stephens^on  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine. The  party  later  saw  part  of  the  McGill-Queens 
Cootball  game. 

Jlr.  Wolsteiiliolme  is  here  to  consult  witli  custom 
ers  for  five  Walmsley  news  machines,  Bathurst,  Price 
Bros,  and  Belgo.  Tlie  two  for  Bathurst  will  be  2-roll 
machines,  the  two  for  Price  Bros,  and  the  one  for 
Belgo  will  probably  all  be  3-roll  machines.  The  mark- 
ed success  of  the  Abitibi  machines  has  brought  the 
wide  machine  considerable  favor.  Walmsleys  now 
have  9  macliines  in  hand.  Mr.  Wolsteidiolme  is  sail- 
ing for  England  this  week,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Adamson, 
who  was  here  in  1921  is  on  his  way  to  Canada. 

The  delegation  from  Lloyd's  is  visiting  some  of  the 
larger  newsprint  mills  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  They  showed  a  keen  intere.st  in  the  problems 
the  Technical  Section  are  trying  to  solve  and  support 
the  suggestion  that  pulp  should  be  sold  on  the  bone 
dry  basis. 


STRENGTH  OF  ALUM  SOLUTIONS 

The  following  table  gives  the  .strength  of  alum  solu- 
tions in  pounds  per  gallon  for  the  respective  Baume 
readings  at  room  temperature  (70°  F.). 
Degrees  Pounds  Degrees  Pounds 

Baume  of  Alum  Baume  (jf  Alum 

At  70°  F.  per  gallon        At  70°  F.  per  gallon 

5     0.52  16     1.79 

6     0.63  17     1.93 

7      0.70  18      2.07 

8     0.82  19     2.20 

9     0.94  20     2.36 

10      1.06  21      2.49 

11     1.19  22     2.61 

12     1.30  23     2.77 

13     1.43  24     2.92 

14     1.57  25     3.09 

15     1.66 

— Paper. 


A  CANADIAN  QUOTATION 

See  how  the  great  old  forest  vies 
With  all  the  glory  of  the  skies. 

In  streaks  without  a  name; 
And    leagues    on    leagues    of    scarlet   spires, 
And  temples  lit  with  crimson  fires. 

And  palaces  of  flame ! 
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the  fiber  is  without  ell'i'ci.  Boiling  with  sodium  car- 
bonate after  pi-eliminary  iibsorptioii  of  caleinm  hy- 
droxide, whereby  sodium  hydroxide  must  be  formed 
jietually  in  tlie  fiber,  ha.s  no  more  jiowerful  effeet  than 
the  usual  boilinjif  process.  The  meehanlcal  treatment 
in  the  washino;  and  half-stuff  iiollander  exerts  a  eon- 
siderable  influence  on  the  chemical  constituents. 
Kigures  are  -yiven  for  the  valuation  of  rag  half-stuff 
prepared  on  the  large  scale.  Comparisons  between 
lime  and   lime-caustie  soda  boils  favor  the  former. 

—A.  P.  -C. 

K-10.  Sizing  Paper  with  Oasein,  Glue,  Etc.  Ger- 
Patent  (A)  291.2.SS.  iKi  291,229.  EXPOK'TIXGENIE- 
PRE  FUR  PAPIKIM'.  ZELLST()KFTP:C1IXIK,  .hily 
3,  1915.  (A)  An  addition  of  2  per  cent  of  caustic  soda 
or  of  lactic  acid  (30  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  ilie  dry 
glue)  is  made  to  glue  solution  to  increase  its  penetra- 
tive power.  (B)  Methylformamide  (about  2  per  cent 
on  the  drv  slue)  is  used  to  harden  the  glue  or  ca.sein. 
■    ■  A.  P.  -C. 

K-10.  Rosin  Sizing.  WUDOLK  SIEP.EH.  Zellstoff 
u.  Papier,  i,  ]3I)-142,  lcS4-lSS,  (1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi, 
S27,  (March  10.  1922).  The  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining free  rosin  and  tiie  sodium  soap  is  clear  only  at 
a  concentration  of  -I  to  .1  per  cent  and  within  rather 
narrow  temperature  ranges;  uixui  dilutitui  there  occurs 
dissociation  of  the  dissolved  soap,  upon  wiiicii  the  ros- 
in separates  in  the  form  of  fine  needles.  When  the 
concentration  is  inei-eased  the  sodium  salt  separates 
forming  a  jelly.  When  warm  this  jelly  is  mobile,  but 
not  when  cold.  In  the  action  of  aluminum  sulphate  as 
a  precipitating  agent  for  .sodium  resinaie.  the  dilu- 
tion plays  an  important  part.  It  appears  that  the 
aluminium  resinate  once  it  is  isolated  is  rather  stable 
towards  aluminum  sulphate.  The  precipitation  pro- 
duet  is  an  unstable  product,  since  when  freshly  pre- 
cipitated it  is  .soluble  in  ether,  hut  when  dried  70  per 
cent  goes  into  solution.  This  partial  insolubdity  of 
the  resinate  in  ether  may  be  explained  hy  tlie  fact  that 
the  aluminum,  is  ])art  at  least,  is  in  the  form  of  alumi- 
num hydrate,  and,  therefore,  insoluble,  but  that  it 
holds  a  large  amount  of  rosin  as  an  adsorption  com- 
]iound  which  enables  it  'to  dissolve  in  the  ether.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  does  not  completely  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate, while  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  there  is  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  pr-oduct  with  separation  of 
rosin.  The  reaction  of  the  salts  of  hard  water  witli 
rosin  is  discussed.  With  calcium  chloride  and  a  con- 
centration of  ]  g.  of  rosin  per  liter,  0.12  g.  are  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  the  rosin  completely.  The  action 
of  aluminum  sulphate  on  these  precipitates  is  describ- 
ed.—A.  P.  -('. 

K-10;  A-12.  Use  of  Waterglass  in  the  Sizing  of 
Paper.  TU.  E.  IILASWHILKI;.  Paperfabr.,  xix.  809- 
slt;.  S7.')-877.  (1921).  Translation  by  ('.  •!.  West,  in 
Paper,  xxviii.  No.  22,  20:  Xo.  24.  20-  xxix,  Xo.  fi.  19- 
20,  (1921).  A  large  number  of  experiments  is  report- 
ed on  the  sizing  of  jiaper  witii  mono-an  1  trisilicate. 
In  all  experiments  in  which  trisilicate  was  used,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  tensile  strength  up  to  S.2  per 
cent  and  in  the  ease  of  news)>rint  of  l<s..')  per  cent  bas- 
etl  on  the  unsized  product.  The  greatest  retention 
of  filler  amounted  to  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
filler  retained  in  the  \in filled  i)aper  is  never  below  that 
of  the  unsized  and  unfilled  |)aper.  The  results  also 
indicate  that  all  waterglass-sized  papeis  posse.'+s  a 
greater  absorptive  capacity  both  for  aqueous  solu- 
tions and  for  printer's  ink.  which  is  of  imjiortance  in 
the  printing  plant. — A.  P.  -('. 


K-10;  A-12.  Waterglass  and  Resins.  TH.  E.  BLAS 
WEILER.  Papierfabr.,  xix.  992-997.  1108-1111, 
(1921):  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  492,  (Feb.  10.  1922).  Re- 
ports of  tests  according  to  German  patent  24.^.97."). 
(Kuldkepp  and  Graf)  and  2.">7,81(i  (Sommeri.  Paper 
sized  with  0.5  per  cent  rosin  saiionified  with  20  parts 
of  waterglass  (6  per  cent  alum  as  a  precipitating 
agent)  showed  a  retention  of  30  per  cent  of  the  siliea 
used,  and  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  tensile  strength 
Repeated  -\vith  20  per  cent  China  claj%  the  tensile 
strength  decreased  12  per  cent  and  there  was  a  reten 
tion  of  66  per  cent  filler.  Normal  3  per  cent  rosin  and 
20  per  cent  China  clay  showed  a  decrease  of  about  30 
per  cent  in  the  tensile  strength  and  a  retention  of  62 
per  cent  of  the  filler.  When  0.5  per  cent  rosin  and  5 
per  cent  dry  waterglass  w^ere  used  (Somer)  there  wa.'- 
.luly  a  slight  increase  in  the  tensile  strength  and  a  de 
crease  of  0.47  jier  cent  in  the  stretch.  Figures  arc 
also  given  for  the  absor])tive  capaeit.v. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-10; A-12.  Sizing  with  Waterglass  and  Fatty  Acids 
TH.  E.  P.L.\swKILI':K.  Papierfabr.,  xix,  1217-1223 
1 1921 )  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi.  4il2,  (Feb.  10,  1922).  Exjieri 
inents  with  the  saponification  products  of  soy-bean 
and  cottonseed  oils  with  and  without  the  use  of  water- 
irlass  do  not  seem  to  indicate  any  great  improvement 
in  the  properties  of  the  paper.  Five  per  cent  cotton 
seed  oil  soaps,  5  per  cent  watergla.ss  (38  deg.  Be),  and 
10  per  cent  alum  increased  the  tensile  strength  some 
what  but  decreased  the  stretch. ^A.  P.  -C. 

K-12.  The  Life  of  Fourdrinier  Wires.  J.  1).  WAT- 
SON, Wisconsin  Wire  Works.  Paper,  xxvii,  No.  10, 
81-83,  (Nov.  10,  1920).  A  description  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  Fourdrinier  wires,  of  various  defects  which 
may  be  due  to  manufacture,  and  of  various  factors 
which  may  .shorten  its  life  in  the  paper  mill :  together 
with  a  plea  for  the  proper  designation  of  the  number 
of  a  wire  according  to  its  mesh. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-12.  The  Life  and  Use  of  Felts.  W.  S.  ROONEY. 
Paper,  xxvii,  No.  10,  84-85,  186,  (Nov.  10.  1920.)  A 
brief  description  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  machine 
felts,  with  hints  as  to  the  proper  method  of  using  them 
so  as  to  get  the  most  service  out  of  them,  and  a  plea 
for  cooperation  between  felt  manufacturers  and  paper 
makers  and  for  the  standardization  of  the  size  of 
felts.— A.  P.    C. 

K-12.  The  Farnum  Vacuum  Roll.  Paper,  xxvii.  No. 
144.   (Nov.  10.  1920).     A  brief  description.— A.  P.  -G. 

K-12.  Improved  Process  of  Making  Paper.  Fr.  Pa- 
tent No.  .">()2.729,  SOCIETE  CELLULOSE  ET  PAP- 
lERS.  Papeterie,  xlii,  645-646,  (July  25,  1920).  The 
two  surfaces  of  machine-made  papers  are  not  identi- 
cal owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  both  treated  in 
the  same  manner  during  the  felting  of  the  fibers  on 
the  wire.  Both  faces  may  be  made  the  same  by  pour- 
ing the  stock  between  two  wires  which  are  symmetric- 
al with  respect  to  a  given  axial  horizontal  or  vertical 
plane  and  which  travel  in  the  same  direetion.  so  that 
the  stock  is  carried  by  both  wires. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-12.  Sectional  and  Individual  Motor  Drive. 
STEPHEN  A.  STAEGE,  General  Engineer.  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Paper,  xxvii. 
Xo.  10,  74-77,  186,  234,  (Nov.  10,  1920).  A  detailed 
description  of  the  equipment  and  method  of  operation 
and  control  of  the  Westinghouse  system  of  sectional 
palmer  machine  drive,  which  consists  of  an  adjustable 
voltage  d.c.  generator,  with  direct  connected  exciter, 
a  d.  c.  adjustable  speed  motor  for  each  section  of  the 
machine,  suitable  means  for  connecting  the  motor  to 
each  section  of  the  paper  machine  driving  shaft,  and 
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a  I'onti-ol  system  which  autoniatically  inaiutaiiis  tht> 
I'orret't  spoed  of  eacli  individual  motor,  together  with 
push  button  stations  for  starting  and  stopping  and 
.1(1  justiim  the  speed  of  the  jiaper  machine.  (See  also 
Pulp  and  Paper,  .wiii.  (ilfi-GlS.  .lunc  ID  1920.)  --  A.P.-C. 
K-12.  Felting  of  Fibers  on  Paper  and  Cardboard  Ma- 
chines. Fr.  Patent  N...  4:)S,li71.  LKO.X  ■I'lilKV. 
Papeterie,  xlii.  211,  (.March  10,  1!I2()};  Paper,  xxvi, 
X(i.  2:i.  21,  (Aug.  11,1920).  Tran.slatioii  by  A.  Papin- 
eau-Couture.  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii.  s'M.  K-12. 
(Aug.  :>.  1112(1.  >.       .\.  p.   ■(• 

K-18;  R-1.  Choosing  the  Equipment  for  a  Hundred- 
Ton  Straw-Board  Mill.  HR'ilAKl)  t'LAYTON,  Keif- 
fer  Paper  .Mills.  Paper,  xxvii.  No.  10,  1()2,  (Nov.  10, 
19201.  An  enumeration  of  the  equipment  reiiuireil  I'm' 
.1    lOO-ton  straw-board  mill.      A.  P.  -(". 

K-21.  Waterproof  Roofing  Manufacture.  P.  S.  Pa- 
tent Xo.  1,:«):).()S1.  J.  P.  KLPIO'l'T.  Small  particles  of 
a  waterproof  substance  are  mi.veJ  with  jmlp  and 
worked  in  the  usual  manner  to  give  it  tlie  fiDiii  of 
boards,  which  are  then  treated  with  a  bath  of  hot 
waterproof  substance,  as  is  done  in  waterproofing 
roofing  felts.— A.  P.  -C. 

K-21.  Machine  for  Making  Composite  Shingles.  0 
ALTPETEP,  (J.  \V.  ALTPETEll.  an,l  F.  A.  KAISER 
Can.  patent  22:j.l()(i,  (Aug.  29,  1922).  A  mixture  of 
aslies,  granulated  slag,  or  other  filler,  fibrous  material 
and  binder  sueh  as  asphalt,  tar,  etc.,  is  delivered  liot 
in  a  continuous  stream  from  a  hopper  and  passed  be 
I  ween  sets  of  spreading  and  compressing  rollers  to 
form  a  series  of  wedge-shaped  shingles  of  the  same 
form  as  ordinary  wood  shingles. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-23.  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Waxing  Paper 
J.  DECKER  and  A.  G.  VAN  SLT'YS.  assignors  to 
NASUA  GUaoiEr)  AND  COATED  PAPER  CO.  Can 
patent  222,903,  Aug.  22,  1922.  Addition  to  U.  S.  A. 
Patent  1.1-10,873.  The  paper  is  pa.ssed  through  a  batl 
of  molten  wax,  through  a  (preferably  heated)  press 
against  (preferabl.v  heated)  polishing  rolls  which  arc 
driven  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  travel  of  the- 
paper,  throu.gh  a  cold  water  tank,  and  finally  through 
a  device  for  removing  the  surplus  water,  which  con 
sists  essentially  of  two  or  more  suction  pipes  with  oi 
without  the  aid  of  doctors  and  vibrators  to  agitate 
the  paper  as  it  leaves  the  water  tank. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-23.  German  Cigarette  Papers.  W.  HERZBERG 
Papierfabr.,  xix,  Fest-u.  Ausland  Heft.,  35-38,  (1921) , 
Chem.  Abs..  2984,  (Sept.  10.  1921).  The  results  ot 
the  investigation  of  one  Fi-eueh  and  two  German  cigar 
ette  papers  are  given  (color,  thickness,  weight,  tearing: 
strength,  ash  content,  fiber  composition,  porosity, 
etc.),  and  the  author  concludes  that  German  paper  to 
dav  is  better  than  French    paper    before  the    war.— 

A.  P  .-C 
K-23.  Reinforcing  and  Rendering  Paper  and  Card- 
board Impervious.  Eng.  Patent  139.708,  GABRIEL 
SUTRE.  Paper,  xxvi.  No.  22.  24.  (Aug.  4,  1920).  A 
layeiwof  impervious  material  is  applied  to  corrugated 
paper  or  cardboard  as  it  is  unrolled,  and  a  fabric 
(woven  more  or  less  closely  according  to  the  strength 
required)  is  applied  to  the  impervious  coating  before 
it  is  dry.  The  la.vers  are  caused  to  adhere  together 
by  pressing  the  unrolled  corrugated  paper  or  card- 
board, and  the  material  can  then  be  rewound  without 
waiting  for  the  coating  to  drv. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-0;  R-0.  Watermark  Substance  Number.  LOUIS 
COLTOX.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx.  .582b.  (July  13,  1921). 
■\  plea  for  the  placing  of  the  substance  number  imme- 
liately    under    the    regular    watermark . — A.   P.   -C 


K-0.  .Keeping  Machinery  in  Condition.  K.  H 
|'Or(illLlX.  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1255-1256,  (Dec.  1921) 
Brief  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  regular  inspec 
tion  of  paper  mill  machinery  and  of  the  reduction  in 
the  cost    of    repairs    which    can    be    thus    effected.— 

A.  P.  -C 

K-0.  Cutting  Bleach  Cost.  L.  D.  VORCE,  Precision 
Inslrument  Co.  Paper,  xxvii,  Xo.  10,  42,238,  (Nov.  10, 
1920).  A  ilicussion  of  the  advantage  there  is  for  paper 
mills  to  make  their  own  bleach  eleclrolytically  instead 
of  buying  bleaching  powder. — A.  P.  -C. 

L-Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 
L-4.  Folding  Box  Making  Machine.  L.  E.  LA  BOM 

i;.\l>M).     Can.  palcni   22:'..(i'.i:i.  .\iig.  29.  1922.     Same  as 
r.   S.   A.   Patent    1.407.:i:il.   F.'b.  21.     1922.  —A.  P.  -0. 

L-4.  Paper  Box  and  Paper  Box  Shell.  Can.  patent 
No.  205,679,  205,680,  II.  B.  SMITH,  lirooklyn,  N.  Y., 
IT.  S.  A.,  Nov.  16.  1920.— A.  P.  -C. 

L-7.  Paper  Twine  Making  Machine.  (!.  S.  MIBDE 
aiil  TEXTILITK  FX( ;  IXEKIJ I  N(;  CO,  LTD.  Can. 
patent  222,695,  (Aug.  15,1922).  A  number  of  indepen 
[lent  strips  or  ribbons  of  paper  are  placed  together 
■ind  in  one  operation  are  .spun  into  a  cord,  with  or 
without  strands  of  other  materials,  e.  g.,  metal  wires 

—A.  P.  -C 
M.-General  Equipment 

M-11.  The  Mechanism  of  Lubrication.  1.  ROBERT 
E.  WILSOX  and  DAXIEL  P.  liAPXAHl),  4th..  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology.  J.  Soc,  Actomotive  Eng., 
■July  1922;  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiv.  682-683.  (Aug 
1922).  In  the  case  of  a  journal  bearing  the  coefficient 
of  friction  (f)  is  some  unknown  function  of  at  least 
nine  variables,  of  which  the  viscosity  of  the  lubi-icant 
at  the  operating  temperature  (z),  the  revolutions  per 
minute  (n),  and  the  pressure  on  the  bearing  (p)  are 
the  most  important.  If  all  the  observed  values  of  f 
obtained  on  a  given  bearing  by  varying  the  load 
speed  and  viscosit.v  of  the  lubricant  are  plotted 
against  the  modulus  zn/p,  they  should  approximate 
a  line  which  represents  the  unknown  functional  re 
lationship.  A  typical  figure  of  such  cuiwes  is  given 
based  on  the  results  of  Stribeek  using  two  kinds  of 
bearing  metals.  The  curves  consist  of  a  region  of  per- 
fect fluid  film  lubrication  (f  is  roughly  proportional 
lo  zn/p),  a  critical  point  where  the  speed  or  viscosity 
become  so  low  or  the  pressure  so  high  that  the  fluid 
film  begins  to  rupture,  and  a  .sharply  rising  portion 
to  the  left  of  the  ci-itical  point  which  is  the  region  of 
oartial  lubrication.  Some  tentative  conclusions  drawn 
from  a  careful  studv  of  available  data  are  put  for- 
ward.—A.  P.  -C. 

M-0.  An  analysis  of  Machinery  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry.  Paper,  xxvii,  Xo.  10,  21-3,  (Xov.  10,  1920  i. 
Tables  showing  the  distribution  by  states  and  mills  of 
grinders,  digesters,  wet  machines,  washers,  boilers, 
beaters,  Jordans,  Fourdriniers,  and  cvlinder  machines 
—  AP.-C. 

N-Power  Generating  and  Equipment 
N-0.  The  Use  of  Heat  and  Power  in  the  Paper  In- 
dustry. FR.  GREWIX:  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxiv 
211-214.  232-233,2.51-263,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi, 
645  (Feb.  2,  1922).  The  layout  of  a  paper  mill  wih 
special  reference  to  the  drying  of  bark  of  pulp,  and 
to  the  distribution  and  transmission  of  heat  is  shown 
in  12  diagrams,  and  the  production  and  use  of  power 
by  6  curves.  Topics  treated  are:  waste  smoke,  distri- 
bution of  steam,  production  of  power,  drying  of  pa- 
per, heat  and  ventilation,  and  the  heat  balance,  with 
special    reference  to    utilizing  the    los.ses. — .A  P.  -C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

M()iitri-;il.  ()c-ti)l)fr,  7.  —  Tlic  past  week  lias  seen  some 
additional  advances  in  prices.  While  these  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  based  on  rising  costs,  the  improved  demand 
has  also  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  all  round  upward  ten- 
dency. The  |)uli)  and  paper  industry  is  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion —  business  is  broadening  and  with  it  there  are  firmer 
values.  There  is,  of  course  a  danger  of  pushing  up  prices 
to  an  extent  which  will  reduce  consumption,  but  that  dan- 
ger is  very  remote  in  view  of  recent  lessons. 

The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the  advance  of  $5 
per  ton  in  newsprint  by  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited.  This  had  been  expected,  and  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  these  columns.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
advance  in  production  costs  and  material,  the  companies 
with  no  doubt  took  into  consideration  the  hazards  to  the 
industry  caused  by  fires,  insects,  etc.  The  companies,  es- 
pecially those  in  Quebec,  spend  considerable  amounts  in 
protecting  their  limits  from  fires,  but  they  often  suffer 
from  fires  which  start  on  neighbouring  lands  and  against 
which  they  have  no  protection.  These  losses  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  taken  more  seriously  into  consideration 
when  fixing  the  price  of  paper  in  future. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  have  fixed  the 
price  at  $75  per  ton  for  the  first  half  of  1923,  and  have 
already  signed  several  contracts  on  that  basis.  The  gene- 
ral view  is  that  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  have  set 
the  price  at  $80  in  that  it  would  have  tended  to  cause  dis- 
satisfaction and  would  probably  have  resulted  in  a  material 
decrease  in  consumption.  Canadian  mills  are  gradually 
securing  a  larger  share  of  the  American  newsprint  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  the  desire  of  our  mills  to  hold  it  and  not  to 
pursue  a  policy  which  would  create  a  number  of  disgrunt- 
ed  customers.  The  outlook  is  favorable  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  good  demand  which  has  characterised  the  last 
few  months.  Circulation  in  the  States  is  upward,  adver- 
tising is  increasing,  and  the  size  of  the  papers  is  also 
greater  —  all  causes  favorable  to  an  enlarged  consumption 
of  newsprint.  The  immediate  point  of  interest  is  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  Export  Company  will  have  on  other 
producers,  particularly  these  in  the  States.  The  chances 
are  that  other  mills  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  Export 
Company,  and  that  wr  shall  see  a  general  advance  of  ^.'j 
per  ton. 

Montreal  jobbers  report  that  business  is  better,  although 
those  who  cater  to  the  printers'  say  that  there  is  slack- 
ness in  that  trade. 

Tissues  and  toilets  have  advanced  10  ))er  cent.,  and  the 
cheaper  grades  of  wrapping  papers  are  iip  .$.5  per  ton. 
These  departments  are  feeling  the  effect  of  the  advance  in 
pulps.  Boards  continue  very  firm  and  active.  Rags  and 
waste  papers  are  still  in  very  strong  demand,  while  roof- 
ing felts  are  also  selling  well.  The  entire  market  is  in 
good  shape  with  excellent  prospects. 

Pulps  continue  their  upwards  tendency.  Groundwood 
is  being  bought  very  freely,  in  fact,  the  mills  can  sell  their 
entire  production  at  advancing  values.  The  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company,  Limited.  Three  Rivers,  last  week  put 
four  additional  grinders  into  operation.  Bleached  sulphite 
is  being  sold  up  to  the  limit  of  production;  kraft  is  in  good 
demand,  and  sulphite  is  very  firm. 

While  pulpwood   is  in  much  better  request,  |)rices  show 


little  or  no  improvement.  Pulp  and  jjapt  r  coiiipaiiies  in 
Quebec  who  formerly  used  to  manufacture  some  lumber, 
mainly  for  export,  are  now  turning  all  their  wood  into 
pulpwood.  One  reason  is  that  the  export  trade  has  de- 
clined, and  another  that  it  is  more  ])rofitable  to  manufac- 
ture it  into  paper  than  to  sell  it  as  lumber. 

Toronto  Paper  Markets 

Features  of  the  week  in  the  Toronto  and  Ontario 
paper  markets  were  a  ten  per  cent  rise  in  the  price  of 
tissues  and  toilets  and  lialf  a  cent  increase  in  the  price 
of  several  lines  of  wrapping.  There  is  an  upward 
tendency  in  most  lines  of  papers  and  other  increases 
are  looked  for.  Generally  speaking  the  condition  of 
the  paper  trade  throughout  the  province  is  satisfactory 
and  a  fair  volume  of  business  is  being  done.  Book, 
writing,  bond,  book,  and  tissue  and  toilet  mills  are  all 
busy  and  most  of  them  are  running  to  full  capacity 
with  orders  booked  a  considerable  distance  ahead. 
Gradual  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the  jobbing 
trade  and  the  printing  trade,  which  has  been  dull  for 
some  months,  is  gradually  coming  back  to  its  own. 
There  is  some  prospect  of  the  long  drawn-out  printers' 
strike  in  Toronto  being  settled  shortly  and  if  this 
takes  jilace  it  should  be  a  factor  in  the  restoration  of 
normalcy  in  printing  circles. 

PULP  —  There  is  a  general  stiffening  tendency  in 
all  lines  of  pulp  and  especially  ground  wood  and  soda 
IHilp.  Representatives  of  soda  pulp  manufacture  in 
Toronto  this  week  stated  most  of  the  mills  were  booked 
up  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ahead  and  that 
there  was  an  excellent  demand  for  the  jiroduct.  Ground 
wood  pulp  is  now  (juoted  at  from  $40.00  to  $45.00 
delivered,  and  the  recent  advance  of  $10.00  a  ton  in 
bleached  sulphite  brings  that  line  up  to  $100  to  $105. 
f.o.b.  shipping  point.  There  are  rumors  of  an  intended 
advance  in  unbleached.  The  market  for  wood  pulp 
has  ini])roved  considerably,  according  to  Toronto  con- 
tractors, most  of  wliom  are  taking  on  contracts  for 
wood.  Prices  are  now  getting  down  to  something  near 
a  stabilized  basis  following  the  skj'ward  tendency  of  a 
year  and  more  ago  and  there  is  a  stead.v  demand  for  all 
tlic  mills  arc  turning  out.  Peeled  spruce  and  balsam 
is  now  (juoted  at  from  $10.00  to  $13.00,  mill  inices,  and 
poplar  runs  at  $7.50  to  $9.00  per  cord.  Most  of  the 
high-iu'iced  wood  taken  out  last  year  has  now  been 
disposed  of  and  local  contractors  expect  a  fairly  heavy 
production  this  year.  A  fair-sized  quantity  is  in  tlie 
woods  waiting  for  the  snow  to  facilitate  delivery.  It 
is  stated  that  the  supply  would  be  somewhat  limited 
if  there  was  any  great  rush  of  orders  but  as  it  is  the 
demand  is  just  steady  enough  to  absorb  the  stocks  on 
hand. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS  —  Mills  and  jobbers  in  the 
wrapping  paper  line  report  a  fair  volume  of  business 
with  a  fairly  keen  demand  for  most  lines.  Effective 
Oct.  10  several  lines  of  \\rappiiig  went  up  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  a  pound.  Rag  brown  is  now  quoted  at  $4.75 
car  lots  $6.25  ton,  less  .$6.50:  grey  brown,  $5.25,  $6.25, 
$7.00:  white  wrap,  $5.50  $6.50  and  $7.25:  B  manila. 
$5.75,  $6.75  and  $7.50:  Fibre,  $6.75  $8.00  and  $8.75: 
kraft  m.  f.  $8.00,  $9.50  and  $10.25:  kraft,  m.  g.,  .$8.L5, 
$9.65  and  $10.40. 
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BOOK  and  WRITING  PAPER.  —  Since  the  rise  in 
prii-es  of  these  lines  both  .iobt)ers  and  manufaetureis 
report  sales  as  holding  up  well  and  fair-sized  shipments 
are  in  active  requisition.  Book  paper  mills  continue 
to  run  full  with  orders  booked  up  for  some  months 
rfhead,  while  contract  shipments  to  publishers  are 
furnishing  a  lot  of  business.  Jobbers  and  printers  are 
also  using  a  fair  amount,  while  bonds  w-ritings  are  keep- 
ing up  well  both  in  price  and  sales. 

COATED  BOOK— No  advance  in  coated  papers  has 
vol  been  announced  although  the  coating  mills  antici- 
pate an  increase  in  view  of  the  upward  tendency  of 
l>aper  prices  and  the  mounting  costs  of  raw  material. 
The  coating  mills,  in  Ontario,  although  not  running 
full,  report  a  fair  volume  of  business,  with  a  good  out- 
look for  fall  trade. 

TISSUES  and  TOILETS.— A  general  increase  of  ten 
]>er  cent  on  all  lines  of  tissues  and  toilets  into  effect 
this  week,  but  the  new  list  has  not  yet  been  issued. 
These  products  are  in  good  demand,  with  both  the  mills 
and  the  jobbers  busy. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  October  M.  —  (Special  Correspondence). 
—  With  the  fall  of  the  year  at  hand,  with  the  effects  of 
the  railroad  and  mine  strike  in  less  evidence,  and  with 
general  business  showing  constant  and  rapid  improve- 
ment, the  paper  market  is  progressing  at  a  rate  over  which 
members  of  the  trade  express  much  satisfaction.  Demand 
for  all  kinds  of  paper  is  active  and  is  expanding.  Con- 
sumers are  forgetting  all  about  the  matter  of  price,  which 
was  such  an  important  factor  in  their  operations  up  to  a 
short  while  ago,  and  are  absorbing  paper  in  large  amounts. 
The  result  is  that  jobbers  and  manufacturers  are  kept 
busy  supplying  the  wants  of  customers,  and  the  industry 
as  a  whole  is  marked  by  greater  activity  than  has  been 
noted  probably  at  any  period  since  the  boom  in  1920. 
Moreover,  proof  is  not  wanting  that  the  movement  of  paper 
from  producing  plants  is  almost  direct  into  consumption. 
Few  consumers,  dealers,  jobbers  or  mills  are  stocking  up. 
Of  course  normal  amounts  of  paper  are  carried  to  guard 
against  emergencies,  but  there  is  not  indication  whatso- 
ever of  any  promiscuous  buying  in  anticipation  of  uncer- 
tain requirements.  Demand  is  of  very  healthy  character, 
•which  is  one  of  the  highly  gratifying  features  of  the  pre- 
sent situation. 

With  figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1922  up  to 
August  31  available,  indications  point  to  a  record-break- 
ing consumption  of  newsprint  this  year  which  should  top 
by  a  good  margin  the  2,000,000  ton  smark.  Consumption 
last  year,  according  to  Federal  Trade  Commission  figures, 
was  1,775,483  tons,  these  figures  being  compiled  from  re- 
ports of  practically  all  the  larger  papers  which  consume 
about  93  per  cent  of  the  standard  newsprint  used.  Con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  for  the  eight  months  to 
-Vugust  31  last  was  1.312,598  tons,  an  increase  of  13  9 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  in  1921,  and  also  compares 
with  1,164,796  tons  in  the  corresponding  time  of  1920. 
showing  an  increase  of  12.7  per  cent;  with  1,089,483  tons 
in  1919,  an  increase  of  20.5  per  cent,  and  with  862,989 
tons  in  1918.  an  increase  of  52.1  per  cent.  United  States' 
production  of  newsprint  for  the  eight  months  preceding 
August  31  last  was  1,068,295  tons,  indicating  slightly  in 
excess  of  1,500,000  tons  for  this  year.  Production  in  this 
country  varies  but  little  and  Canada  is  taking  the  burden 
of  increasing  consumption  by  increasing  her  production. 
With  Canada's  output  estimated,  it  is  indicated  that  the 
combined  output  of  the  two  countries  for  the  eight  months 
was  about  50,000  tons  in  excess  of  actual  consumption. 


HAN.S     I  AGKRI.OEF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MAURICE  LONDON.  Secretary 


52   Vanderbilt   Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 

Telephones 
Murray  Hill}l|^7 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FOR 


Finnish  Cellulose   Association 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
AND 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
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The  newsprint  market  continues  firm.  Publishers  are 
reported  taking  every  pound  of  paper  they  have  on  con- 
tract and  are  frequently  augmenting  their  supplies  by  pla- 
cing additional  orders.  It  is  stated  on  high  authority  that 
mills  in  this  country  have  practically  every  ton  of  news- 
print that  they  can  produce  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  sold,  which  means,  of  course,  that  Canada  will  be 
"looked  to  fill  the  gap  created  by  the  rising  consumption 
in  the  States.  Apropos  of  the  announcement  that  the  Can- 
adian Export  Paper  Company  had  advanced  the  price  of 
newsprint  to  contract  customers  .^5  a  ton  to  $75  for  de- 
liveries over  the  first  half  of  ll)-':{,  officials  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  in  this  city  stated  yesterday  that 
no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to  price  sche- 
dules for  the  new  year.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  I.  P. 
may  make  an  advance  in  the  price  of  newsprint  for  1923, 
it  is  understood  that  the  company  has  no  desire  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  interfere  with  th.'  publishers  in  maintain- 
in"-  tiuir  circulation.  In  other  word.s,  the  company  de- 
sires to  maintain  consumption  at  present  levels,  if  not 
higher,  and  wliatever  action  is  taken  by  the  company  in 
regard  to  price  adjustment  will  be  such  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  publishers  to  continue  increasing  circu- 
lation. 

Book  papers  are  exhibiting  added  strength  under  a 
prowing  demand  from  enosuming  quarters.  Book  mills 
are  reported  operating  at  a  lively  pace  and  to  be  finding  a 
ready  outlet  for  their  production  at  steady  prices.  The 
tendency  of  quotations  is  toward  higher  levels  and  it  is 
generally  believed  in  the  trade  that  further  advances  will 
be  announced  shortly.  Fine  papers  are  moving  well  and 
at  firm  prices,  with  low  and  medium  priced  qualities  of 
bond  and  ledger  papers  mostly  wanted.  Wrapping  papers 
are  active.  Despite  recent  heavy  importations,  mills  mak- 
ing kraft  and  fibre  wrappings  are  reported  running  close 
to  capacity  and  shipping  paper  as  rapidly  as  it  comes  off 
the  machines.  Tissues  also  are  in  good  demand  and  show 
an   advancing  price   trend. 

There  is  no  easing  in  the  board  situation.  Probably  de- 
mand has  sagged  just  a  little  during  the  past  few  days, 
but  this  does  not  bother  manufacturers  as  a  majority  have 
enough  orders  on  file  to  keep  their  plants  busy  for  a  month 
or  longer.  Prices  on  boards  are  firm,  and  if  waste  paper 
goes  an  yhigher,  is  more  than  likely  board  values  will  rise 
in  |)roportion. 

(i ROUND  WOOD.  —  All  kinds  of  wood  pulp  are  strong 
in  price  and  actively  inquired  for.  and  possibly  the  firmest 
item  in  the  market  is  mechanical  pulp.  Ground  wood  has 
been  moving  so  steadily  and  in  such  large  volume  into 
consumption  during  the  past  few  months,  and  consumers 
have  placed  orders  for  such  tonnage,  that  a  situation  has 
developed  where  not  much  pulp  is  available  for  delivery 
over  the  next  several  months.  This  has  acted  on  prices, 
and  there  is  a  very  strong  tone  to  quotations,  which  seem 
likely  to  rise  further  despite  the  advance  already  scored. 
Domestic  grinders  are  reported  frequently  asking  $35  a 
ton  at  producing  mills  for  prime  ground  wood  for  prompt 
shipment,  and  even  up  to  $tO  has  been  mentioned  in  some 
quarters.  Canadian  ground  wood  is  firming  also,  and  quo- 
tations from  Nova  Scotia  and  other  parts  of  Canada  are 
reported  ranging  from  $28  to  $.!  1-  a  ton.  depending  on  the 
location  of  the  producing  mills  and  the  tonnage  involved. 
Importers  who  bring  ground  wood  down  to  New  York 
from  Nova  Scotia  in  schooners  say  they  have  sold  at  $35 
a  ton  ex  dock  this  city,  and  that  they  cannot  get  any 
more  supply  to  sell  at  this  basis. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Chemical  pulps  are  firmly 
quoted  and  the  trend  of  prices  is  strongly  upward.  Sel- 
lers appear  to  have  matters  much  to  their  own  liking,  de- 


mand from  consuming  quarters  being  active  and  available 
supplies  of  pulp  apparently  being  limited.  Importers  in 
New  York  are  asking  around  1.50  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1 
bleached  suliihite,  and  close  to  3  cents  per  pound  for  No. 
I  unbleached  suliihite,  with  sales  actually  reported  at  these 
figures.  Kraft  pulp  is  freely  inquired  for  and  is  quoted 
at  about  3  cents  and  up  to  3.25  cents  for  domestic  and 
Canadian  ))uli),  and  arouiul  2.80  cents  or  higher  for  Scan- 
dinavian kraft.  Prices  at  primary  centres  in  Europe  are 
said  to  be  strengthening  so  rapidly  that  importers  are  cau- 
tious about  entering  selling  engagements  with  paj)er  mills 
in  the  States,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  s])ot  stocks  in  this 
country  are  being  rapidly  reduced. 

RAGS.  —  Tlic  feature  of  the  papermaking  rag  market 
this  week  has  been  tile  slowing  down  of  demand  for  roof- 
ing stock.  Eor  some  reason  or  another,  felt  i)aper  man- 
ufacturers have  not  shown  as  much  buying  interest  as  pre- 
viously, and,  as  is  invariably  the  case  when  demand  for 
roofing  rags  slackens,  prices  have  moved  off  a  little. 
Dealers,  however,  express  confidence  over  tbr  situation 
and  argue  that  then-  is  no  reason  for  any  decline  at  pre- 
sent, it  being  tluir  idea  that  mills  are  far  from  plentfully 
sup))lied  and  that  the  prevailing  lull  in  demand  is  but 
temporary  and  will  not  last.  No.  1  roofing  rags  are  now 
quoted  at  about  1.35  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and 
No.  2  packing  at  1.25  cents,  which  represent  recessions  of 
about  $2  a  ton  from  former  prices. 

Old  whites  hold  their  own  in  price  and  seem  to  be  mov- 
ing in  a  steady  way.  There  is  also  a  fair  call  for  thirds 
and  blues  and  twos  and  blues,  and  prices  on  these  rags 
are  maintained.  New  cuttings  are  somewhat  quieter  but 
quotations  liave  undergone  no  important  change.  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at  about  11.50  cents  per 
pound  at  sliipping  points,  white  lawns  at  10.25  cents,  un- 
bleached muslins  at  10.50  cents,  new  light  silesias  at  7.50 
cents,  and   No.    1    washables  at   4.25   cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  The  market  for  old  paper  has  ruled 
a  little  quieter  this  week  yet  prices  have  shown  but  slight 
change.  Reports  tell  of  quite  a  fall  in  values  in  the  Middle 
West  but  New  York  dealers  appear  to  be  sustaining  quo- 
tations despite  a  slowing  down  of  demand  from  board  and 
paper  mills.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  quoted  at  1.25  to  1.30 
cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  folded  newspapers  at 
1.40  cents,  heavy  No.  1  books  at  2.70  cents,  light  books 
at  2.30  cents,  and  No.  1  old  kraft  paper  at  2.25  cents. 
Wiiite  sliavings  hold  steady  at  1'.25  to  4.50  cents  for  No. 
1  hard  and  2.90  to  3  cents  for  No.  1   soft. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  manila  rope  is 
moving  in  a  consistent  way  and  at  steady  prices,  dealers 
reporting  sales  of  No.  1  domestic  rope  at  around  6  cents 
per  pound  at  shipping  points.  Old  bagging  is  in  better 
demand  from  at  least  certain  quarters  than  in  some  time, 
and  about  1.25  cents  per  pound  New  York  is  the  price 
generally  asked  for  No.  1  scrap:  and  about  95  cents  a 
hundred  pounds   for   roofing  bagging. 

WHERE  THE  DOLLAR  GOES 

The  Philadelpliia  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  recently 
issued  bulletin,  gives  a  basis  for  the  division  of  the  aver- 
age working  man's  income.  According  to  tlieii-  state- 
ment each  dollar  should  be  divided  ni  the  following  ratio  : 

Food    '.   43  cents 

Shelter 18  cents 

Clothing    13  cents 

Fuel   and   Light 5  cents 

Savings 10  cents 

Sundries   _ 11  cents 

Total    $1.00 
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W  itli    th('   W'oodsiuon 

NEXT  COMES  SLASH ! 

]iy  Kobsoii  Black.  Iviilnr  ( ':in;hliaii  Forestry  Magazine 

One  by  one  the,  problems  nf  forest  fire  prevention  are 
beinji;  met  and  mastered. 

The  railways,  oiiee  a  major  nienaee  to  the  safety  of 
the  forests,  have  now  fallen  to  a  junior  rank.  This  is 
the  joint  prodnet  of  vigilant  self-interest  on  the  part  of 
the  vaihva\-  managements,  and  firm  and  traetful  super- 
vision by  the  Boai'd  of  Kaihvay  Commissioners.  The 
irienaee  of  settlers'  land-elearing  fires  has  been  cut' 
down  materially  in  all  the  provinces  by  the  permit 
system,  Init  notably  in  Quebec  where  educational  pro- 
I)agaiida  had  especially  favorable  channels.  The 
menace  of  the  woods  traveller,  the  camper  and  fisher- 
man, is  now  being  combatted  in  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick  by  a  permit  arrangement  similar  to  that 
controlling  settlers'  fires,  and  with  pei'sistence  and 
firmness  this  source  of  timber  destruction  can  be  large- 
ly eliminated 

But  something  remain.,. 

The  forest  fire  feeds  on  old  slashings,  the  debris  of 
logging  operations.  The  woods  are  piled  with  man- 
made  kindling,  ready  to  multiply  a  million-fold  the 
spark  from  a  cigarette  or  camp  fire. 

Thousands  of  Canadian  industries  live  on  the  Forest. 
Logs  mtist  be  made  or  they  close  their  doors.  If  logs 
are  made,  debris  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
debris  follows,  theu  forest  fires  are  just  two  steps 
behind.  And  if  forest  fires  keep  their  present  pace, 
the  industries  will  find  themselves  minus  their  raw 
material.    So  runs  the  vicious  circle. 

Logging  nitist  go  on,  but  a  way  mu.st  be  found  to 
destroy  logging  debris.  Many  great  and  successful 
companies  on  this  continent  burn  their  slash  at  the  time 
they  cut  and  their  profits  do  not  seem  to  be  affected. 
Obviously  as  concerns  Canada,  it  is  all  a  question  of 
finding  the  best  method  and  then  of  applying  it,  if  at 
all  possible,  over  a  great  area  such  as  the  forested 
provinces  from  the  Manitoba  boundary  eastward.  It 
will  not  work  by  patches. 

Experiments  have  been,  and  are  being  conducted' bj- 
the  governments  in  economical  disposal  of  logging 
f.lash.  The  extreme  seriousness  of  the  forest  fire 
problem  demands  that  conclusions  be  reached  as  early 
as  is  physically  possible.  Slash,  however,  is  next  ou  the 
programme,  and  it  will  call  for  concession  and  broad 
understanding  on  the  part  of  all  woods  operators. 


that  half  the  forest  fires  which  occur  in  early  spring 
and  late  summer  are  preventable.  In  the  period  cited, 
9.8  per  cent,  of  the  fires  were  caused  by  lightning,  14.9 
])er  cent,  by  sparks  from  locomotives,  13.7  per  cent, 
by  brush  burners,  12.7  ])er  cent,  by  campers,  and  12.5 
by  incendiaries.  While  the  educational  activities  of 
the  Forest  Service  are  gradually  resulting  in  fewer 
fires  and  less  destruction,  the  decrease  is  yet  slight,  it 
was  said,  and  will  continue  so  until  those  camping  in. 
or  otherwise  using,  or  being  in.  forests  are  more  careful. 
One  of  the  matters  coming  up  for  consideration  at 
the  Woodlaiuls  Section  meeting  in  cago  this  week  will 
i)e  a  proposition  urging  the  establishment  of  a  forest 
exi)eriment  station  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Such 
a  station,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  prove  useful  for  the 
investigation  of  problems  pertaining  to  the  timber  used 
by  the  Great  Lakes  pulp  mills.  The  Southern  States 
ami  the  Appalachian  mountain  region  have  such  sta- 
tions now  New  Englaiul,  also  a  paper  mill  region,  has 
been  recommended  along  with  the  Lake  States  for 
an  i'.x|)eriment  station. 


U.  S.  FORESTY  NOTES 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  Commission  has 
purchased  four  new  portable  fire  pumps' for  the 
Adirondack  section.  Each  pump  will  do  the  work  of 
a  crew  of  seventy-five  men  on  the  fire  line  an  at  an 
estimated  saving  of  more  than  $100  a  day.  The  forest 
ranger  force  was  increased  during  the  recent  dry  spell, 
as  many  additional  rangers  as  were  necessary  for  fire 
prevention  at  the  various  observation  points  being 
added  to  the  Adirondack  sections  by  the  disti-ict 
rangers.  The  increase  in  the  force  was  authorized 
by  Conservation  Commissioner  ^MacDonald. 

A  summary  available  from  Government  records  of 
the  five  year  period  from  1916  to  1920  shows  timber 
and  property  destruction  of  more  than  $8.5,715,000,  due 
to  forest  fires  that  burned  over  an  area  of  56,500,000 
square  miles.  These  figures  were  brought  to  public 
attention  by  Forest  Service  officials  who  ap])ointed  out 


SETTLERS  TO  BLAME  FOR  ONTARIO  FIRE 

New  Liskeard,  Out..  October  11.—  A  fliglii  over 
the  fire  stricken  area  which  has  just  been  completed 
by  Provincial  Forester  Zavitz  and  other  provincial 
Government  officials,  proves  beyond  doubt,  that  this 
was  in  no  sense  a  forest  fire,  but  a  settlers'  fire. 

"People  who  passed  through  the  fire,"  said  Mr. 
Zavitz,  "all  remarks  the  fact  that  the  air  was  on  fire. 

"When  you  consider  the  speed  of  the  fire,  the  way 
towns  caught  fire  as  if  from  spontaneous  combustion 
rather  than  from  contact  with  flame,  it  opens,  up  a 
mysterioits  problem  for  the  student  of  fires. 

"These  settlers'  fires,  burning  gentl.y  in  peat  bogs, 
and  in  humus  or  mould  made  largel.y  of  conferous 
vegetable  matter,  generate  a  good  deal  of  gas,  all  of 
which  does  not  burn. 

"Is  it  possible  that  great  quantities  of  this  gas  were 
lying  about  this  region  when  the  gale  blew  up,  or  per- 
haps, with  the  hot  weather,  actually  caused  a  sufficient 
atMospheric  disturbance  to  create  the  gale,  or  were 
generated  in  the  fire  in  sufficient  quantities  to  blow  of 
the  fire  itself? 

"This  phenomenon  is  certainly  worth  looking  into. 
And  the  residents  of  these  parts  may  be  speaking  more 
accurately  than  they  supposed  when  they  said  the  air 
seemed  to  be  on  fire.". 

The  western  limits  of  the  fire,  which  till  now  have 
been  unknown,  were  discovered  to  be  the  strecli  of  the 
White  River  known  as  Long  Lake,  nine  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Charlton,  and  Elk  Lake  on  the  west. 

The  fears  entertained  bj'  the  relief  forces  that  the 
settlers  in  that  remote  country  beyond  these  waters 
might  be  starving  and  freezing  without  hope  of  help 
are  allayed. 

From  the  head  of  Lake  Temiscaming  to  a  point  due 
east  of  Englehart  the  fire  crossed  the  Quebec  border 
and  burned  as  far  as  the  Ottawa  River. 

The  north  boundary  of  the  zone  is  almost  a  straigiit 
line  east  and  west  through  Englehart,  turning  slightly 
north  at  Charlton  and  halting  at  Long  Lake.  The  west 
border  of  the  fire  is  these  two  bodies  of  water.  There 
is  no  trace  of  fire  beyond  them,  where  it  was  feared 
great  areas  of  valuable  forest  might  have  been  des- 
troyed. 

The  south  boundary  of  the  zoue  is  a  line  curving 
slowly  in  an  easterly  and  southerly  direction  to  North 
Cobalt,  and  then  out  to  Lake  Temiscaming. 
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COMPETITION  AND  COSTS 

Last  witk  tlu'  Pulp  atul  Paper  Magasinc  printed  a  very 
informative  article  by  Dr.  H.  1'.  IJaker,  secretary  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  on  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  on  Scandinavia.  While  Dr.  Baker  had  in 
mind  jiarticnlarly  the  mills  in  the  United  Statis,  the 
lesson  that  he  strove  to  impress  on  his  own  constituency 
sliould  be  pondered  by  our  own  mananements.  Scandina- 
via is  a  rival  of  Canada,  rather  than  of  the  United  States. 
The  latter  country  is  not  capable  of  producing  its  own 
pai)er  requirements  and  is  becominj;  less  so.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  who  will  supply  the  balance,  and  for  how  long. 
The  first  is  a  question  of  comparative  costs  and  the  latter 
a   question   of  a  sound   forest  policy. 

The  subiect  of  comparative  costs  is  dealt  with  in  the 
article  in  this  issue  bv  Mr.  T.  J.  Burke,  secretary  of  the 
Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry.  Cost,  qualitv. 
and  deliverv  are  the  main  factors  in  the  placins:  of  busi- 
ness and  Canadian  mills  should  be  leaders  in  each  respect. 
Mr.  Burke's  association  is  doinsf  fine  work  in  showing  the 
mills  how  to  oraranize  their  cost  keenine  on  a  comparable 
basis.  Tntellia-ent  cost  keeping  is  the  basis  of  fair  com- 
netition.  and  that  is  what  is  desired  among  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  The  cause  of  many  cases  of  price-cuttina'  is  un- 
doubtedly a  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  costs  and  ex- 
penses. Too  many  auotations  are  based  on  what  some- 
one else  is  chargin.<r.  or  even  on  what  the  customer  says 
.•■notber  concern  quotes. 

From  reports  of  Scandinavian  methods,  our  friends  over 
there  even  know  what  it  costs  them  to  grow  their  trees. 
We  do  not  even  know  approximately  bow  many  trees  we 
have  and  we  don't  dare  to  estimate  the  cost  per  ton  of 
product  of  our  losses  by  fire,  wind  and  buffs.  The  news- 
print investigation  caused  a  bit  of  a  shake  nr.  Ti.-f  there 
are  some  signs  of  back  slidin"'  ■'"^'^  the  el-^  easy  "nvs  of 
'Vness  and  en."  We  can  not  afford  anything  short  r.f  an 
Accurate  knowledsre  of  costs  from  the  first  STirvev  of  our 
t-'mber  till   the  paper  is  in  the  customer's   warehouse. 


HUM  4  V    EFFICIENCY 


We  are  moved,  savs  th^  ed'tor  of  tlio  Jmirnal  nf  Cnm- 
"•"rre.  by  a  perusal  of  Profpcc^r  P  P.  Cathcart's  pres- 
iflpntial  address  to  the  Phvo-'oloo-v  Section  of  the  Br;ti.sb 
Association    meeting   at    Hull    (England")    last   month,   to 


consider  tlie  question  of  industrial  efficiency  from  a  new 
angle,  namely  efficiency  in  its  relation  to  the  individual 
worker. 

Tile  address  to  which  we  arc  referring  was  entitled  "The 
Efficiency  of  Man  and  the  Factors  which  Influence  It"; 
and  the  speaker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  were  at 
least  four  factors  which  played  predominant  parts  in  the 
attainment  of  maximum  efficiency.  These  four  factors 
he  pronounced  to  be  the  following:  First,  the  rate  of  the 
jierformancc  of  work;  secondly,  the  amount  of  rest  offered 
to,  or  taken  by,  the  subject;  thirdly,  the  rythm  with  which 
the  work  is  performed;  and,  fourthly,  the  work  habits 
developed  by  the  worker.  These  factors  are  all  intimately 
related,  and,  in   fact,  usually  merge   into   one  another. 

Of  the  four  factors  mentioned,  it  is  certain  that  most 
attention  is  usually  devoted  to  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
the  work  is  carried  out.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that,  in  this 
connection,  the  old  adage,  "Time  is  money,"  has,  like  a 
good  many  other  half-truths,  been  overworked  and  has 
been  res))onsible  for  much  false  physiology.  In  Profes- 
sor Cathcart's  opinion,  at  any  rate,  the  correct  stress  on 
tlie  relation  of  speed  to  general  industrial  efficiency  is  that 
which  is  thu.s.  laid:  "No  movement  can  be  compared  with 
another  and  said  to  be  better  than  it  merely  on  account 
of  its  speed ;  it  should  only  be  compared  in  respect  to  ease 
and  final  result."  If  this  is  right — and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  it  i.s — then  those  who  believe  that  maximum  effi- 
ciency can  be  best  obtained  by  mere  speeding-up  are 
thinking  along  wrong  lines. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  general  inefficiency  among 
workers  is  a  wrong  diet.  The  inadequately  or  wrongly 
fed  worker  i.s  incapable  of  the  best  work.  Then  the 
worker  is  affected  by  the  monotony  or  fatigue  of  his 
work.  There  is,  possibly,  a  close  relationship  between 
monotony  and  fatigue,  but  the  two  are  not  identical.  As 
regards  the  former,  the  temperament  of  the  individual 
worker  plays  an  enormous  part  in  determining  whether  a 
particular  operation  in  a  plant  is  a  monotonous  one.  So 
far  as  fatigue  is  concerned,  this  is  often  closely  related  to 
several  other  factors,  such  as  the  lighting,  heat  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  plant.  For  example,  in  very  many  plants 
it  will  be  found  that  the  late  afternoon  is  the  most  un- 
productive period  of  the  entire  day,  and  fatigue  is  the 
chief  reason  for  this  unproductivity.  with  lack  of  pure, 
fresh  air  ^.s  the  primary  cause  of  the  fatigue.  With  this 
question  of  fatigue,  too,  the  mode  of  life  led  by  the  worker 
(^uts'de  his  definite  hours  of  labor,  his  hcusing  and  so 
forth  have  a  good  deal  to  do. 

In  short,  individual  industrial  efficiency  cannot  be  ca- 
sually referred  to  any  single  factor,  for  it  ii?  dependent 
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upon  a  multiplifity  of  factors,  most  of  them,  doubtless, 
more  or  less  correlated.  It  cannot  be  said  of  real  industrial 
efficiency  that  it  means  just  the  mere  capacity  of  tlie  in- 
dividual to  perform  so  many  kilogramraetres  of  work  in 
a  given  time  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  energy.  For 
all  who  have  given  tliought  to  the  matter  realize  that  it 
means  a  good  deal  more  than  tliat.  Indeed,  as  Professor 
Cathcart  puts  it,  "the  quest  of  efficiency  is  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems,  in  its  infinite  ramifications  of 
the  physiological  and  sociological  structure,  which  have 
ever  called  for  solution,  .uul  it  involves  the  whole  welfare 
of  our  race  and  nation." 

As  such,  it  calls  for  tile  closest  and  most  intimate  co- 
operation between  the  scientific  investigator,  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  In  such  cooperation,  it  is  obvious  that 
work  along  the  lines  of  welfare  endeavor  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play.  Tiic  spirit  of  welfare  work  is  that  of 
goodwill,  such  as  is  only  possible  where  employers  and 
employees  can  get  together  in  sijood  comradeship.  Ne- 
gative goodwill,  is  of  little  worth  in  such  a  connection. 
The  vital  thing  is  active  cooperation.  In  Canada,  we  have 
the  plants,  the  skilled  workers  and  the  able  direction.  But 
still  too  largely  the  spirit  of  active  cooperation  is  lack- 
ing. It  can  only  be  satisfactorily  secured  when  mutual 
distrust  of  motives,  capacities  and  methods  is  stilled.  We 
need  a  larger  statesmanship  and  a  truer  vision  among  all 
those  concerned,  in  whatever  capacity,  with  industrial 
relationships,  not  only  in  their  wider  national  aspects,  but 
in  individual  firms.  And  work  along  the  lines  of  welfare 
endeavor  affords  an  example  as  to  the  metliod  by  which 
not  only  class  antagonisms,  but  even  national  antagonisms, 
mav  some  dav  be  allaved. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 

The  followinsr  freTioTOiis  conuiimit  is  qnoterl  from  The 
"World's  Paner  Trade  Review.  Tt  is  appreciated  by  the 
Editor  and  the  Cfimmittee. 

No  effort  is  spared  by  onr  Ameriean  friends  to  extend 
the  knowledge  and  to  iinprove  t'he  methods  of  pnlp  and 
paper  mannfaeture.  In  this  work  the  teehnical  orga- 
nizations in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  joined 
hands  with  enthnsiam.  One  definite  result  of  this  colla- 
boration is  tlie  pnblication  of  a  text-book  on  modern 
nnlp  and  paper  mill  practice  under  the  title  of  "The 
Manufacture  of  Pnlp  and  Paper."  The  task  has  been 
undertaken  witih  vision  and  executed  with  tborouo-h- 
ness.  and  those  who  study  t.he  contents  of  the  five  vo- 
lumes will  obtain  a  substantial  understanding  of  the 
art  of  pulp   and  paper  manufacture. 

An  enormous  amount  of  thoucht  and  consideration  was 
"iven  to  the  scheme,  which  was  not  launched  until  com- 
plete plans  had  been  laid  and  the  right  men  available 
for  tlheir  carrying  out.  The  result  will  be  seen  in  five 
.stout  volumes,  eacji  ruuniuEr  to  several  hundred  pages. 
Three  of  the  volumes  are  already  published  throusrh  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  who  are 
represented  in  London  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish  in"- 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Bouverie-street.  E.  C.  The  price  nf  each 
volume  is  30s. 

The  preparation  of  tlu'  text-book  was  dircffcd  bv  the 
■Toint  Executive  on  Vocational  Education  reprcsentina' 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  and 


Canada;  and  undfr  Ihc  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Stephen- 
son, some  (if  tlie  best  brains  of  tlie  papermaking  industry 
of  America  have  been  concentrated  ujion  this  enormous 
task,  which  has  been  brought  to  sueees.sful  fruition. 
While  there  i.s  a  good  deal  of  teehnical  matter  in  eacji  of 
the  volumes,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  render 
even  the  intricacies  of  chemical  processes  and  mecha- 
nical engineering  to  be  understood  even  by  the  noviciate. 
To  this  end,  the  work  has  been  carefully  divided  into 
sections,  so  that  those  w.ho  wish  to  take  up  the  study  of 
a  particular  brauclh  may  do  so  without  overburdening 
their  minds  in  other  directions. 

Volume  1  is  devoted  to  the  following  sections:  (1) 
Arithmetic,  (2)  Elementary  Mathematics,  (3)  Element- 
ary Physics.  The  manner  in  which  these  different  sub- 
jects have  been  treated  is  bot^h  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. Volume  2  is  devoted  to  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics, 
ElemenSs  of  Electricity  and  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

The  third  volume,  which  is  ju.st  published,  treats  of 
the  preparation  of  pulp  very  exhau.stively.  lu  Section 
1  the  subject  of  the  properties  of  pulp  wood  is  covered 
from  the  structure  and  growth  of  t.he  wood  to  the  con- 
stituents in  detail.  The  in-eparation  of  pulp  wood  has 
a  section  to  itself,  in  which  all  the  necessary  information 
is  given  concerning  the  cut-u]i  mill  and  the  storage  and 
conveying  of  t!he  wood.  Then  we  have  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  elaborate  processes  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  of  pnlp.  For  t.he  manufacture  of  mecha- 
nical pulp  the  vai'idus  requirements  of  the  mill  and  the 
different  processes  adopted  are  carefully  sketched.  In 
the  section  set  apart  for  the  manufactiire  of  sulphite 
pulp  tliere  is  a  useful  history  and  outline  of  the  processes 
followed  by  a  description  of  the  cooking  operations,  t!he 
raw  materials  used,  and,  as  in-  every  other  case,  some 
useful  examination  questions.  A  similar  scheme  is  car- 
ried out  in  regard  to  soda  pulp  and  sulphate.  T^en  in 
Section  7  the  general  problem  of  the  treatment  of  pulp 
is  dealt  with,  followed  by  a  section  on  the  treating, 
refining,  and  testing  of  pulp,  the  machinery  and  the 
tests  applied  being  fully  .set  ut.  The  final' .section  is 
descriptive  of  the  bleaching  of  ]inlp.  the  various  agents 
being  specified  and  useful  guidance  being  given  as  to  the 
analysis  of  bleach  liquor. 

Each  volume  is  copiou-sly  illustrated,  so  tjiat  the 
student  can  visualise  the  points  made  in  the  text;  while 
a  complete  index  gives  t'he  work  an  added  value, 
specially  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  paragraphs  are  num- 
bered, rendering  reference  all  the  more  easy. 

To  sum  up,  llhis  latest  text  book  of  modern  pulp  and 
paper  mill  practice  starts  at  the  very  beginning  of  things. 
The  one  thouglit  in  t,he  mind,s  of  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  initiating  and  carrying  out  this  admir- 
able scheme  has  been  to  render  1]ie  work  of  real  value, 
even  to  those  of  limited  education.  It  will  be  found 
equally  instructive  to  tho.se  who  are  already  engaged 
in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  for  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  better  understanding  of  their  work;  to  those 
who  are  just  entering  the  industry  and  jhave  to  learn  its 
A. B.C.;  and  to  those  who  desire  to  gain  an  insight  into 
a  fascinating  and  complicated  .set  of  processes  for  any 
reason  wliatever. 

As  has  been  indicated,  this  task  of  preparing  the  next 
book  has  been  a  colossal  one,  and  it  is  a  tribnte'to  the  en- 
fiusiam  of  the  jiromoters  that  it  has  been  brought  so 
-ucecssfully  to  t.he  point  of  publication.  All  who  have 
liad  any  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  text-book 
deserve  the  warm  thanks  of  t.he  industry,  not  only  on  the 
North  American  continent,  but  on  this  side"  of  the 
Altantie  as  well, 
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Manufacturing  Efficency   and   Comparative   Conversion   Costs 


l!y  THOS.  J.  BURKE.  C 
Cost  Association  of 

Before  discussini;  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  carefully  compiled  statistical  data  showing 
the  "costs"  of  converting;  raw  materials  into  finished 
products,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  two  important 
points  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1.  How  far  may  a  trade  association  go  in  collecting 
such  data  in  its  efforts  to  assist  its  members  to  pro- 
duce more  efficiently? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "Comparative  Conversion 
Costs?" 

The  legal  side  of  the  cjuestion  has  been  cai'efully 
considered  and  investigated  by  me  and  I  liave  no  hesi- 
tancy in  stating  that  I  believe  that  data  collected  re- 
lating to  "Conversion  Costs"  may  be  used  by  a  trade 
association  in  any  way  calculated  to  assist  its  members 
in  improving  their  efficiency  and  thereliy  I'educing  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  their  products. 

To  be  absolutely  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  perhaps  advis- 
able that  a  list  showing  each  manufacturer's  costs 
should  not  be  published  but  instead  that  the  "Average 
Cost"  should  be  ascertained  from  the  figures  submitt- 
ed and  this  might  be  published  together  with  the  high 
and  tlie  low  costs.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
for  some  time  some  associations  have  been  publishing 
li.sts  actually  showing  each  manufacturer's  costs,  not 
only  in  total  but  detailed  by  operations,  without  ap- 
parently any  hindrance  from  the  Governmental  au- 
thorities. No  doubt,  in  time  it  will  be  recognized  that 
the  publication  of  such  lists  can  only  be  for  the  public 
good,  but  at  the  present  stage  "Safety  First"  dictates 
a  fore  conservative  policy  so  that  not  even  the  most 
wary  manufacturer  can  have  anj^  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  work  being  done  bp  his  association. 
Therefore,  statistics  relating  only  to  "Conversion 
Costs"  should  be  collected,  excluding  costs  of  raw  ma- 
terials. The  quantities  of  raw  material  used  must 
of  course  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  can  be 
done  in  several  ways  without  actually  quoting  prices 
paid  therefor. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunission  recently  in  an  address  ad- 
vocated agreements  among  manufacturers  "Not  to 
sell  below  cost."  He  drew  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
to  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of  competition  by 
bulk  selling  below  cost  was  as  much  against  the  law 
as  the  elimination  of  competition  by  price  fixing  agree- 
ments. This  fact  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  manufac- 
turers and  perhaps  even  by  the  Government  itself. 
Is  it  pertinent  to  this  question  to  ask  whether  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  at  Wash- 
ington, when  they  award  contracts  for  the  furnishing 
of  paper  for  the  public  printing  and  binding,  ever 
attempt  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  prices  qiioted 
by  the  successful  bidders  do  not  represent  "T^nfair 
Competition?"  Decidedly,  some  of  us  who  know 
something  of  the  cost  of  making  paper  would  like  to 
know  how  some  of  the  successful  bidders  arrived  at 


Note: — Although  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  pa- 
per deals  with  a  distinctly  American  problem,  there 
are  so  many  points  in  it  for  profitable  consideration 
by  an.v  paper  maker  that  all  our  readers  should  study 
it  carefully  and  interpret  it  in  terms  of  their  own  ex- 
perience.— Ed. 


,  A.  Secretary  Treasurer, 
the  Paper  Industry 

the  prices  quoted  and  whether  they  expected  to  make 
any  profit  on  the  transaction.  If  the  members  of  the 
Committee  do  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  satisfy  them- 
selves on  this  question  of  co.sts,  should  they  not  do  so? 

Proposals  nui.st  be  accompanied  by  an  approved  bond 
equal  to  25  ','  of  the  estimated  amount  of  the  con- 
tract and  if  the  contract  is  not  carried  out  the  sure- 
ties must  pay  the  Government  all  damages  thereby  in- 
curred. I  have  heard  cited  cases  where  substantial 
sums  have  been  paid  on  this  account,  n  other  words, 
manufacturers  through  ignorance  or  for  other  reasons, 
have  been  heavily  penalized  for  making  mistakes.  The 
Committee  of  course  has  to  "Carry  On"  undei-  rules 
laid  down  by  Congress,  llanufacturers  also  have  to 
"Carry  On"  under  rules  laid  down  by  Congress.  The 
rules  laid  dowji  foi-  the  Committee  are  designed  with 
a  view  to  giving  everybody  an  opportunity  of  quoting 
of  quoting  for  the  business.  The  rules  or  laws  laid 
down  for  manufacturers  are  designed  to  protect  the 
public.  Manufacturers  them.selves  form  part  of  the 
"Public"  and  are  entitled  to  protection  just  as  much 
as  other  sections  of  the  Public  by  the  laws  which  for- 
bid selling  at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  members 
of  this  Committee  should  be  governed  just  as  much  by 
the  laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  public  (in 
this  case  represented  by  the  manufacturers)  as  by  the 
rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance 

Why  cannot  the  members  of  this  Conunittee,  in  view 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  statements  regarding  the  necessity  for 
efficient  cost  systems,  at  least  make  a  few  inquiries  as 
to  whether  the  successful  bidders  have  based  their 
quotations  on  their  "Manufacturing  Costs"  or  whether 
their  quotation  has  been  dictated  solely  with  a  desire 
to  discourage  all  future  competition  and  thus  secure 
a  name  for  being  the  cheapest  manufacturer  in  that 
particular  grade  of  paper?  Should  not  the  Conunittee 
members  as  representing  the  Government,  set  an  ex- 
ample to  other  large  purchasers  of  paper  by  making 
inqufries  as  to  whether  bidders  have  installed  the 
scientific  "Cost  Systems"  so  strongly  advocated  by 
another  Government  Department?  I  think  so,  for  uri 
der  the  present  system  it  would  appear  that  th  Gov- 
ernment i-eally  obtains  paper  below  cost,  which  is  a 
situation  which  .should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  on  the 
ground  that  one  section  of  the  public  is  benefiting  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Through  Mr.  Hoover,  "the 
Government  has  been  con.stantly  preaching  the  neces- 
sity for  "Manufacturing  Efficiency."  This  Associa- 
tion is  fighting  for  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the 
paper  industry  in  the  one  way  best  calculated  to  bring 
it  about,  i.  e.,  the  adoption  of  efficient  up-to  date  cost 
systems.  Although  we  are  progressing,  it  does  not 
help  us  when  the  Government,  acting  in  its  capacity 
as  a  buyer  of  paper,  does  not  set  an  example  to  other 
buyers  by  asking  for  infoi-mation  as  to  how  the  bid- 
ders have  arrived  at  their  quotation  which  would  en- 
courage these  bidders  to  adopt  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Government  acting  in  its  capacity  as  a  builder- 
up  of  industry. 

Manufacturers  have  a  right  to  say  "Practice  Avhat 
you  preach."  If  you  want  "Manufacturing  Efficien- 
cy" encourage  it  by  insisting  that  those  who  sell  you 
paper,  or  anything  else,  shall  prove  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  their  quotations  have  been  "Built  Up"  on 
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scientitic  metliods  and  do  not  represent  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  their  mill  running  at  any  cost. 

If  the  Committee  would  go  behind  the  quotations  re- 
ceived to  the  extent  of  ascertaining  whether  it  were 
possible  to  manufacture  paper  at  a  profit  at  the  prices 
quoted,  it  would  be  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  Most 
certainly  they  ought  to  do  this.  In  fact  the  Commit- 
tee should  not  allow  manufacturers  to  sell  at  a  loss 
even  if  they  have  given  a  bond  to  do  so,  for  thus  they 
are  encouraging  "Unfair  Competition."  It  is  some- 
times said  that  by  accepting  bids  at  a  price  which  can- 
not return  a  profit,  one  is  penalising  efficiency,  which 
i.s  true  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  efficiency  is 
being  still  more  heavily  penalised  because  the  selling 
prices  set  by  "Inefficiency"  will  establish  a  precedent 
which  has  "to  be  gradually  overcome  by  educational 
me+hods  by  the  efficient.  Therefore,  I  believe  rea- 
sonable people  will  agree  that  the  present  method 
adopted  by  <hp  Government  of  allocating  paper  and 
other  orders  is  illogical.  Whatever  our  political  af- 
filiations may  be,  we  must  take  off  our  hats  to  Mr. 
Hoover  for  his  efforts  to  improve  industrial  conditions. 
He  stands  for  "Standardization,"  "Efficiency"  and 
know-what-you-are-doing  methods  and  I  therefore 
make  the  suggestion  that  he  could  make  his  preaching 
carry  more  force  if  he  could  do  anything  which  would 
cause  the  Committees  charged  with  the  purchase  of 
Government  supplies  to  do  their  share  towards  encour- 
aging efficiency  by  refusing  to  accept  bids  unless  they 
are  satisfied  the  price.s  quoted  will  net  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  bidders. 

Comparative  Conversion  Costs 

Before  discussing  the  second  point,  "What  is  meant 
by  comparative  conversion  costs."  let  us  consider  first 
of  all  what  we  mean  by  "Costs."  I  have  very  definite 
ideas  regarding  the  difference  between  "Costs"  and 
"Expenses."  I  think  that  the  word  "Costs"  should 
only  be  applied  in  the  ease  of  a  manufacturer  to  those 
expenditures  made  wliich  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  finished  product,  plus  hand- 
ling to  put  it  into  the  mill  storehouse,  where  the  fin- 
ished products  are  stored  awaiting  shipment,  or  into 
Ihe  railroad  car  at  the  mill. 

Expenditures  past  this  ])oint,  in  my  belief,  should  be 
designated  as  expenses  since  they  relate  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  selling  of  the  finished  product. 

The  point  is  this,  is  the  value  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct increased  because  it  is  taken  from  one  place  to 
another,  or  because  salesmen  are  trying  to  dispose  of 
it?  Many  people  may  say  that  the  value  is  increased 
by  transportation  because  in  the  place  to  which  the 
product  is  taken  a  higher  ])rice  can  be  secured  for  it, 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  price  which  can 
be  secured  at  the  place  of  manufacture  and  the  price 
which  can  be  secured  at  the  place  to  which  the  pro- 
duct is  taken  is  larger  than  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  handling  necessary  to  get  it  there.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  should  not  accrue  to  the  value  of  the 
finished  product.  It  is  in  a  different  realm  altogether, 
[t  is  really  an  accrual  which  has  to  do  with  the  work 
of  the  Sales  Department  and  the  intrinsic  value,  as  it 
were,  of  the  finished  product  is  not  in  any  way  in- 
creased. Another  reason  why  the  word  "Costs"  in  my 
opinion  should  not  be  applied  to  expenditures  made 
after  the  finished  product  leaves  the  mill  is  because  up 
to  that  point  the  Superintendent  is  responsible  for  all 
expenditures  made,  except  those  for  which  the  Pur- 
chasing Agent  is  responsible,  namely,  in  connection 


with  the  purchasing  of  raw  materials  and  supplies,  etc. 

"Costs"  therefore  are  represented  by  the  expendi- 
tures made  up  to  the  point  where  the  finished  pro- 
duct leaves  the  mill  or  goes  into  the  warehouse  to 
await  shipment. 

If  that  distinction  is  made  between  costs  and  expen- 
ses it  will  eliminate  a  certain  amount  of  misunder- 
standing caused  by  the  iise  of  misleading  terms,  for 
to  my  mind  the  word  "Costs"  should  only  be  applied 
to  expenditures  which  contribute  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  finished  product.  Expenditures  made  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  or  distributing  this  product  do  not 
add  to  its  intrinsic  value  and  moreover  they  come  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sales  Manager  and  not  the 
Superintendent.  Each  of  these  officials  want  data  par- 
ticularly relating  to  the  expenditures  for  wliich  he  is 
personally  primarily  responsible. 

The  Superintendent  wants  data  relating  to  "Costs;" 
the  Sales  Manager  wants  data  relating  to  "Selling 
and  Distrubing  Expenses."  Taking  the  total  amount 
of  sales  for  a  definite  period  as  100  %,  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  sales,  also  the 
percentage  thereto  of  each  of  the  different  items  mak- 
ing up  the  selling  and  administrative  expenses.  The 
Superintendent  should  be  interested  in  the  percent- 
age shown  by  the  cost  of  sales  because  if  the  Sales 
Manager  is  figuring  on  a  certain  percentage  of  profit 
and  does  not  obtain  it,  although  filling  the  sales  quota 
and  not  exceeding  amounts  allowed  for  selling  and 
administrative  expenses,  naturally  he  -will  find  that 
the  percentage  shown  by  the  cost  of  sales  is  larger 
than  it  should  have  been  and  that,  therefore,  the  per- 
centage of  manufacturing  or  gross  profit  has  been 
thereby  decreased.  If  the  cost  of  sales  only  include; 
expenditures  made  up  to  the  point  where  the  finishd 
product  is  ready  for  shipment,  the  Superintendent  will 
know  that  he  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  increase  an  1 
will  look  to  the  Cost  Department  for  an  explanation. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  an  increase  take  place  in  the 
expenditures  past  that  point,  it  will  be  the  Sales  Mana- 
ger's duty  to  ascertain  from  the  cost  accountant  where 
the  increase  occurred. 

There  is  another  important  reason  why  the  word 
"Costs"  should  only  be  used  as  stated.  Even  the  Gov- 
ernment has  now  decided  that  inventories  should  be 
valued  at  market  or  "Cost"  whichever  is  lower.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  market  value  but  what 
is  the  cost  value?  It  is  the  total  of  the  expenditures 
made  to  produce  the  finished  article  ready  for  ship- 
ment, therefore  those  expenditures  represent  the  costs 
excepting  naturally,  expenditures  on  capital  account. 
Expenditures  made  past  that  point  are  made  to  assist 
in  disposing  of  the  product  and  are  therefore  expenses 
ijicurred  over  and  above  the  inventory  value  of  the 
finished  products.  Naturally  tliese  expenses  must  be 
considered  when  estimating  "Selling  Prices."  That's 
why  I  object  to  the  use  of  the  term  "Cost  estimate" 
unless  this  is  applied  to  the  value  of  the  finished  pro- 
duet  ready  for  shipment.  It  is,  of  course,  however 
usually  applied  to  what  is  really  a  "Selling  Price  Es- 
timate" which  naturally  includes  costs  and  expenses. 
tt  should  therefore  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
term  "Cost  Estimate"  and  the  word  "Costs"  do  not 
include  expenditure  for  selling  or  distributing  pur- 
poses. That  paves  the  way  for  a  definition  of  what 
this  Association  means  by  "Comparative  Costs."  Per- 
haps it  will  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  this 
term  if  I  say  that  our  sole  object  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  the  impor- 
tance  of  "Comparative   Costs"  is   to  assist  them  to 
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make  their  products  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

We  are  not  attempting:  at  present  to  assist  in  selling 
or  distributing  in  a  more  efficient  manner  but  to 
manufacture  more  efficiently.  This  should  be  clearly 
understood  and  partly  exi)lains  why  I  believe  such  a 
distinct  line  should  be  drawn  between  costs  and  ex- 
penses. 

Having  thus  established  what  we  mean  by  Costs 
the  question  is  "How  can  we  assist  manufacturers  to 
become  more  efficient  iu  their  manufacturing  meth- 
^od?"  Obviously  by  showing  them  where  their  costs 
.are  high  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  comparing 
these  costs  with  the  costs  of  other  manufacturers  mak- 
ing similar  products.  Some  will  be  high  on  one  opera- 
tion and  some  high  on  another. 

Perhaps  I  should  now  define  what  we  mean  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "  Conversion "  before  Costs.  This 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  costs  of  convert- 
ing the  raw  materials  into  the  finished  products.  In 
■other  words,  by  putting  the  word  "Conversion"  be- 
fore Costs,  we  signify  that  we  intend  to  omit  the  costs 
of  the  raw  materials.  We  intend  to  omit  these  costs 
for  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated  here.  I  would 
like  to  remark,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  main  ob.ject  of  this  Association's  activity  is 
to  improve  accounting  methods  generally  throughout 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  because  our  members 
know,  that  the  better  these  methods  become,  the  sound- 
er will  be  the  financial  basis  on  which  the  industry 
will  stand.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  piirchas- 
ing  of  raw  materials.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  trade 
associations  with  which  we  are  affiliated  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  industry.  They  compile  statistics 
to  assist  their  members  in  making  these  purchases 
and  we  should  not  be  doing  anything  to  assist  "Manu- 
facturing Efficiency"  by  gathering  information  as  to 
the  prices  paid  for  materials. 

Conversion  Costs  therefore  mean  costs  relating  to  the 
"Converting"  of  the  raw  materials  into  the  finished 
products,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials. 
Of  course,  the  quantities  of  the  raw  materials  used 
ust  be  taken  into  consideration  but  their  cost  will  be 
omitted. 

In  order  that  "Conversion  Costs"  may  be  collected 
on  a  comparable  basis,  which  is  what  is  meant  by 
"Comparative  Conversion  Costs"  it  is  necessary  to 
find  Standard  bases  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers  and  this  is  the 
problem  which  ]Mr.  Reilly  will  attack  in  his  address  on 
"A  standard  Basis  for  Comparative  Conversion  Costs" 
which  will  be  given  at  the  Hotel  Nonotuck,  Holyoke, 
Mass.  diiring  our  forthcoming  Convention  there  on 
November  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  I  know  the  solution 
proposed  b.v  Mr.  Reilly  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  one 
which  will  meet  all  our  needs  and  enable  this  Associa- 
tion to  collect  these  vital  statistics  on  a  satisfactory 
comparable  basis.  What  we  shall  want  more  than  anj'- 
thing  else  is  the  full  cooperation  of  manufacturers  both 
financially  and  morally.  By  morally  I  mean  they  can- 
not expect  to  receive  information  unless  they  are  will- 
ing to  give  it.  If  they  will  support  us  and  send  us 
information  which,  by  the  way,  will  always  be  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  we  can  give  them  informa- 
tion in  return  which  should  mean  real  mone.v  to  them. 
•     *     • 

The  tentative  program  on  another  page  shows  that  a 
serious  effort  is  to  be  made  to  explain  thoroughly  the 
methods  we  propose  to  adopt  for  the  collection  of 
"Comparative  Conversion  Costs"  and  I  trust  that  a 


really  representative  gathering  of  pulp  and  paper 
cost  men  will  be  present  so  that  the  proposals  made 
may  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  explained. 


POWER  EXPOSITION  WILL  DRAW  FROM  ALL 
INDUSTRIES 

Engineers  well  known  in  industrial  and  public  utility 
power  generations  make  up  the  Ad\nsory  Committee 
which  is  guiding  the  National  Exposition  of  Power  and 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Tliis  exposition  will  open  at 
the  Grand  Central,  New  York  City,  on  December  7th 
at  noon  and  will  extend  through  to  December  13  (except 
the  intervening  Sunday).  It  will  immediately  follow 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Society  of  Mecha- 
nical Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers.  Irving  E.  Moultrop  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Illuminating  Company  of  Bo.ston  heads  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  hi.s  colleagues  arc :  Dexter  S. 
Kimball,  President  the  American  Society  the  American 
Society  of  Mecflianical  Engineers;  Alexander  G.  Christie, 
Chairman,  Power  Division  A.  S.  M.  E.;  Fred  Felder- 
man,  National  President  National  Association  of  Sta- 
tionar\'  Engineers:  Milan  R.  Bump,  President  National 
Electric  Light  Association  ;  N.  A.  Carle,  Vice  President, 
Public  Ser^'ice  Production  Company  of  New  Jersey;  E. 
B.  Katte,  Chief  Engineer.  Electric  Traction.  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.  Co;  Fred  R.  Low.  Editor  "Power":  David  Moffat 
Myers,  Consulting  Engineer;  Calvin  W.  Rice,  Secretary 
The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Ensineers,  and  the 
managers,  Charles  F.  Roth  and  Fred  W.  Pajme. 

This  Advisory  Committee  is  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  an  exposition  that  will  stress  tlie  engineer- 
ing pliases  of  the  problems  involved  in  t.he  economical 
uses  of  fuel  and  the  more  effectual  generation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  power.  The  effect  of  such  an  exposition  mu-st 
be  far-reaching  and  the  plan  outlined  by  the  Committee 
insures  a  show  that  will  benefit  the  manufacturer  who 
uses  only  a  small  boiler  for  process  steam  as  well  as  the 
engineers  of  the  great  cement,  ceramics,  metallurgical 
and  power  generation  industries,  whose  fuel  and  power 
problems  are  extensive  and  severe. 

TJie  list  of  firms  who  have  already  reserved  space 
^hows  that  all  apparatus  and  materials  used  in  harness- 
ing the  energy  released  from  fuels  will  be  represented. 
The  general  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  expo- 
sition further  insures  the  showing  of  the  newest  devices 
and  best  methods. 

The  program  for  the  week  has  been  arranged  so  that 
those  interes-ted  especially  in  fuels  and  power  can  attend 
t^e  Technical  sessions  on  these  sub.jects  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Sessions  on  Ash  Handling  Machinery.  Stokers 
and  Steam  Utilization  have  already  been  announced; 
others  are  to  come  later  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
papers  on  these  subjects  will  be  amplified  by  the 
exhibits  at  the  exposition. 

All  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  who  attend  the  meeting  will  receive  the  half 
fare  return  certificate  which  will  enable  them  to  attend 
the  Exposition.  Details  of  the  certificate  plan  will  be 
issued  at  a  later  date  in  the  publications  of  the  A  S 
M.  E. 

The  educational  functions  of  such  an  exposition  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  Not  only  is  the  contact  between 
the  purchaser  and  manufacturer  of  power  plant  equip- 
ment stengthened  but  there  is  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  compare  displays  and  to  choose  that  which  is 
suitable  and  desirable. 
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WIRE  ROPE  —  HOW  IT  IS  MADE  AND  USED 
By  GEO.  II.  I.UCE,  of  the  Waterbury  Company 

TIk-  modern  metbod  of  manufacturing  wire  rope  is  an 
elaborate  process  and  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in 
the   country. 

Tlie  quality  of  wire  rope,  of  course,  is  cbiefly  dependent 
on  the  wire  that  goes  into  it.  Tbe  facility  upon  which 
any  metal  can  be  drawn  into  wire  depends  largely  upon 
its  ductility. 

Wires  are  drawn  from  rods  by  forcing  them  tlirough  the 
liole  of  a  draw  plate.  This  is  an  oblong  piece  of  hard  steel 
pierced  with  conical  holes  carefully  prepared  to  the  re- 
quired size.  After  drawing,  every  wire  that  goes  into 
the  cable  is  tested  at  least  twice. 

After  the  wires  are  drawn,  they  are  then  put  through 
what  is  called  a  stranding  machine,  i.e.,  a  machine  that 
lays  up  a  number  of  wires  into  a  strand.  Strands  most 
commonly  used  for  wire  ropes  in  logging  operations  are 
composed  of  either  seven  wires  or  nineteen  wires.  The 
nineteen  wire  strand  makes  a  flexible  cable,  whereas  the 
seven  wire  strand  makes  a  stiff  cable. 

After  the  strands  are  made  up,  they  are  then  put  in 
what  is  called  a  "laying  up"  machine.  This  machine  lays 
up  a  number  of  strands  (mostly  six  or  eight  strands) 
around  a  hemp  or  wire  center  into  a  rope.  Six  strand 
lines  are  universally  used  for  main  lines  and  back  lines. 
Eight  strand  lines,  or  what  is  termed  extra  flexible  wire 
rope,  are  sometimes  used  for  choker  rope.  Particular  cai 
has  to  be  taken  to  see  that  the  strands  that  constitute 
wire  rope,  are  laid  up  tight  and  firm,  so  as  all  of  thei 
will  have  the  same  tension  under  strain.  While  the  & 
of  a  wire  rope  is  used  as  a  cushion  for  the  strands  to  risi 
on,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  important  part  of 
cable,  for  if  it  is  not  properly  made  the  rope  will  get  dist- 
orted and  quickly  wear  out.  Manila  rope  cores  are  chiefly 
used  in  wire  ropes  where  flexing  is  required,  although  in 
latter  years  very  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  flexible  wire  rope  core,  that  is,  a  wire  rope  with- 
in a  wire  rope,  particularly  for  high  lines  in  logging 
operations. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  in  the  use  of  a  wire  rope 
is  proper  lubrication,  and  we  cannot  too  firmly  impress  on 
users  of  wire  rope,  the  importance  of  this.  A  wire  rope 
should  be  lubricated  the  same  as  any  other  part  of  ma- 
chinery  in  your  plant. 

Logging  is  considered  one  of  the  hardest  usages  to 
which  wire  ropes  are  ))ut  in  modern  times.  Originally, 
yarding  of  logs,  was  done  with  Manila  lines.  This  me- 
tliod  was  done  away  with  by  the  use  of  the  "Humboldt" 
yarder,  by  using  a  %"  diameter  wire  cable  operated  on 
the  Gypsy  of  the  yarding  machine.  The  up-to-date  log- 
ging machines  are  now  using  as  big  as  iVo"  diameter 
cables  for  yarding,  operated  from  drums.  One  and  one- 
half  inch  logging  cables  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  although  there  are  any  number  of  1%"  cables  used. 
The  latest  patterns  of  logging  machines,  are  now  built 
with  so  much  power,  that  if  the  full  amount  of  steam  is 
put  on,  they  can  break  the  strongest  cable  that  is  made, 
with  the  first  pull,  whereas  in  former  years,  if  full  power 
was  put  on  in  the  first  pull,  the  machine  would  he  pulled 
off  its  setting  before  breaking  the  rope.  This  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  operators  before  condemning 
cables,  which  is  often  stated  "broke  with  the  first  pull." 

High  speed  machines,  which  are  now  being  largelv  used 
in  the  woods,  are  very  hard  usage  on  wire  rope.  It  is 
the  contention  of  wire  rope  manufacturers  that  wear  in- 
creases with  speed,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  increase 


the  load  than  the  speed ;  but  as  the  success  of  logging 
operations  depend  upon  the  number  of  logs  that  can  be 
put  into  the  mill  pond  within  a  given  time,  high  speed 
macliincs  are  used  at  the  expense  of  the  wire  rope. 

Aerial,  or  as  is  termed,  sky  lines,  are  being  verv  suc- 
cessfully used  in  operations  where  rough  and  gulchy  coun- 
try is  to  be  contended  with.  !Most  of  these  cables  average 
1^:^"  diameter  and  2"  diameter  with  wire  rope  cores. 

High  pole  yarding  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  me- 
thods used.  This  is  done  by  setting  up  a  spar  tree,  heavily 
guyed  on  all  sides  with  cables.  A  heavy  block  is  set  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  rope  travels,  keep- 
ing same  off  the  ground  and  causing  less  abrasive  wear. 
Ropes  used  by  this  method  last  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
longer  than  surface  lines. 

The  Waterburv  Comyiany's' armored  rope  (Gore  patent) 
embodies  the  first  radical  and  important  improvement  in 
wire  rope  construction  in  many  years.  Each  strand  of 
the  rope  is  wound  with  flat  steel  wire  having  convex  edges, 
and  this  forms  a  protective  armor  which  relieves  the  ten- 
dency for  the  strands  themselves  to  wear  and  preserves 
the  strength  of  the  rope  until  after  these  flat  wires  have 
been  worn  completely  through,  after  that  the  wires  in  the 
rope  wear  out.  The  flat  wires  when  worn  through  do  not 
project,  but  are  pushed  down  into  the  interstices  of  the 
rope,  thu^  giving  a  greater  wearing  surface  than  is  or- 
dinarily^ obtained. 


PULPWOOD  LIMITS  IN  ONTARIO  DISPOSED  OF 

Toronto,  Oct.  18. —  (Canadian  Press.) — Liiportant 
I'piilpwood  concessions  in  the  Temiskaming  district  are 
involved  in  the  sale  announced  yesterday  at  the  Parlia- 
iiient  Buildings  of  the  timber  rights  on  a  tract  of  land 
in  Shackleton  Township  comprising  some  forty  and  a 
half  square  miles.  The  limits  have  been  advertised  for 
sale  since  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  success- 
ful bidder  is  the  Hawk  Lake  Lumber  Company  of  Mon- 
teith,  Ontario,  which  agrees  to  pay  $1.80  per  cord  for 
the  spruce  pulpwood  on  the  property,  85c  per  cord  for 
other  puljjwood.  and  $.3.80  per  tliousand  feet  for  any 
spruce  and  poplar  timber  which  it  might  cut.  The 
limits  are  said  to  be.  however,  almost  entirely  a  pulp- 
wood  proposition. 

The  sale  of  the  right  to  cut  pulpwood  on  a  160  acre 
tract  in  the  towni.ship  of  Gorham  in  the  Thunder  Bay 
district  was  also  announced.  The  successful  tenderer 
for  the  concession  was  Jolm  Kelvu  lumber  man  of  Port 
Arthur,  who  bid  $3.0.5  per  cord  for  spruce  pulpwood 
and  $1.75  per  cord  for  other  pulpwood,  the  price  in 
both  cases  to  include  both  his  bonus  and  the  customary 
Cro^ni  dues. 


EUROPEAN  PAPER -FUSIONS 

The  Svevska  Dayblad  reports  that  Gci-iuany  may 
join  the  fusion  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  paper 
concerns,  which  is  being  formed  under  American  lead- 
ership. Practically  all  the  paper  exporting  industry 
of  Europe  will  then  he  controlled  by  the  same  interests. 

The  Swedish  paper  industry  is  fairly  busy  and  the 
demand  from  America  for  newsprint  is  reported  as 
good. 

Scandinavian  pulp  producers  report  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  business  and  that  their 
mills  ars  satisfactorily  employed. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chahoon,  Grand 'Mcrf.  aiuioum-e 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mi.ss  I\I.  E.  Chaliooii, 
to  Mr.  George  Edwin  Brown,  of  Boston. 
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Seasonal   Influences  on   Sulpjiiie   Manufacturing' 

By  WaltcM-  S.  Haley.  Sulphite  Mill  Supt.  l'arl<ci-V(iuii<,'  Cd..  i.incdln,  X.  II. 


An  old  timer  said,  "I  am  an  old  man  and  have  seen 
lots  of  trouble  of  whicli  never  happened."  The  writer's 
experience  in  Sulphite  Mills  dates  baek  many  years.  In 
tliat  time  he  has  seen  lots  of  tronlile,  most  of  it  avoid- 
able. IMany  mysterious  happenings  in  sulphite  mills  in 
early  days  are  now  easily  explained  and  avoided  almost 
without  thought.  We  do  not  lie  awake  nights  trying  to 
deeide  wliether  to  boil  the  lime  water  or  to  freeze  it. 

Formerly  the  advent  of  summer  was  dreaded  in  sul- 
jihite  mills.  What  was  kno^\^^  as  usual  summer 
troubles  was  exjieeted  to  begin  about  .lune  1.  A 
summer  without  much  hot  weather  was  as  gratefully 
received  as  a  mild  winter.  With  the  first  frost.y  morn- 
ings in  the  fall  sulphite  men  took  a  new  interest  in 
life. 

]Much  of  til  is  article  can  be  termed  iilil  stuff.  Within 
the  last  .vear.  howcx'cr.  two  mills  and  i)robal)ly  otlier.s 
were  so  handicapped  by  warm  weatiier  as  to  seriously 
consider  installing  separators  for  the  digestor  relief. 
Separators  were  once  used  in  eveiy  sulphite  mill  but 
have  not  been  necessary  for  a  number  of  years.  A  little 
ancient  history  ma.v  therefore  be  of  intei-est  to  some 
members  of  the  craft. 

As  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  acid  in  the  storage 
and  reclaiming  tanks  does  not  get  above  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  32  degrees  Centrigade  no  trouble  need 
be  experienced  in  getting  strong  cooking  acid  with 
either  milk  of  lime  or  rock  acid  .'^•stems.  The  water  used 
in  the  summer  time  very  seldom  gets  above  75  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  By  usingr  sufficient  cooling  surface  and 
enough  water  for  cooling  the  relief  from  the  digesters 
and  the  raw  aeid,  the  temperature  can  be  kept  below 
90  degrees. 

The  amount  of  cooling  surface  can  be  curtailed  if 
cnld  water  is  available  from  deep  wells.  It  is  generall.v 
cheaper,  however,  to  instal  plenty  of  cooling  ei|uipment 
and  use  the  regular  water  supph^  One  mill  in  the  west 
had  summer  troubles  for  nineteen  years  due  to  lack  of 
cooler,  the  temperature  of  the  acid  reaching  95  degrees 
about  June  1.  Within  500  feet  of  the  mill  were  abun- 
dant springs  of  water  with  a  temperture  of  55  degrees. 
At  the  writer's  suggestion  several  hundred  gallons  per 
minute  were  pumped  into  the  acid  plant  during  warm 
weather.  This  effectually  put  a  stop  to  their  summer 
troubles. 

To  overcome  warm  weather  conditions  many  in- 
genious devices  have  been  evolved.  In  an  endeavor  to 
have  warm  acid  absorb  more  SO™  than  is  chemically 
possible  such  devices  have  been  used  as  perforated 
pipes  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  to  distribute  the  relief 
liquor;  nozzles  pointing  in  different  directions,  and 
pipes  entering  the  tanks  at  different  points.  Another 
way  in  which  a  simple  matter  has  been  complicated  at 
times  is  to  have  the  gas  and  liquor  sepai'ated,  the  gas 
blowing  directly  into  the  liquor  in  the  tank  used  to 
supply  the  digestors;  the  separated  li(|uor  run  into 
another  tank  and  portions  of  it  used  to  l)leiul  with  the 
aeid  under  treatment. 

In  many  cases  perfectly  good  acid  systems  have  been 
discarded  for  new  ones  of  another  type,  all  on  account 
of  not  having  sufficient  cooling  equipment.  Many  of 
these  changes  were  proposed  in  hot  weathei-.  About 
the  time  the  changes  were  made  colder  weatiier  would 
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set  ill  and  everything  would  be  all  right.  The  new 
stuff  would  get  the  credit  for  the  improvement,  and 
another  summer  would  often  evolve  something  else, 
cither  home  grown  or  copied  from  some  other  mill. 

I  will  describe  briefly  the  methods  and  apparatus  I 
have  found  effective  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 

Sulphur  Burner 

The  revolving  sulphur  burner  with  a  brick  lined  com- 
bustion chamber  will  give  the  best  results  operated  as 
follows  : 

For  making  acid  for  each  ton  of  pulp  per  twenty- 
four  hours  open  the  front  draft  one  square  inch.  Up 
to  50  tons  of  iiulp  per  day  one  standard  burner  will 
give  better  results  than  more.  For  making  acid  for 
50  tons  of  pulp  have  the  front  draft  open 
50  square  inches.  Regulate  whatevei-  additional  air 
IS  needed  by  opening  or  closing  the  air  inlet  between 
tlie  burner  and  the  combustion  chamber.  If  the  gas 
test  is  low  close  the  inlet  a  little  and  open  it  if  test 
indicates  danger  of  pulling  over  unburned  sulphur. 
The  writer  was  placed  at  one  time  in  charge  of  a  mill 
making  70  tons  of  pulp  a  day  and  using  five  sulphur 
burners  with  a  consumption  of  320  pounds  of  sulphur 
per  ton.  A  year  la'er  it  was  making  more  pul])  and 
using  only  two  of  the  burners  and  237  iiounds  of  sul- 
phur per  ton. 

Sulphur  Melting 

In  the  same  mill  during  this  time  we  installed  a  sul- 
phur melter.  Sulphur  melting  tanks  have  in  a  number  of 
cases  been  tried  and  discarded,  due  to  trouble  in 
operating  and  cleaning.  With  the  proper  apparatus 
the  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  Using  melted 
lulphur  a  burner  can  be  fed  more  uniformlv.  This 
means  a  higher  average  gas.  The  higher  the* gas  tests 
the  less  sulphuric  gas  will  be  formed. 

Wet  sulphur  fed  directly  into  the  burner  will  cause 
sulpiniric  acid  to  be  deposited  in  the  coolers.  Also, 
the  heat  units  required  to  evaporate  the  moisture,  if  it 
IS  done  in  the  burner,  will  lower  the  temperature  in 
the  combustion  chamber  .sometimes  below  the  point  at 
which  sulphurous  gas  is  generated.  If  the  sulphur  is 
melted  before  it  is  fed  into  the  burner  the  moisture  is 
<lriven  off  outside.  With  melted  sulphur  a  much  shorter 
time  IS  ref|uired  to  get  the  acid  system  to  making 
strong  acid  after  starting  up  cold.  This  decreases  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  which  is  always  produced  during 
the  heating  up  jieriod. 

Furnace  Gas 

(Jas  to  he  l,,w  ill  sul|iliuric  should  test  at  least  15  per 
eeiit  80,  and  be  as  much  stronger  as  the  conditions 
will  jiermit.  care  being  taken  not  to  go  too  high  and 
allow  unburned  sulphur  to  be  carried  over  into  tlie 
cooler.  The  gas  should  be  tested  at  least  once  an  hour 
b.y  the  acid  maker  and  the  results  recorded,  regardless 
ot  any  automatic  devices  or  laboratorv  tests.  The  aeid 
maker  should  vary  the  amount  of  air  admitted  to  the 
chamber  m  accordance  with  his  jests.  His  interest 
should  be  stimulated  to  observe  the  changes  in  the 
makeup  of  the  acid  due  'o  gas  aeration.  The  acLl 
maker  should  also  test  the  .strength  of  the  finished 
acid  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  supplv  the 
hme  water  and  the  finished  acid. 
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Furnace  Gas  Cooler 

A  simple  cooler  of  six  inch  lead  pipes,  the  pipes  sub- 
merged, with  a  cooling  surface  of  25  or  30  square  feet 
per  ton  of  pulp,  will  cool  the  gas  amply  without  the 
need  of  an  extraordinarj^  amount  of  water.  The  water 
used  in  a  gas  cooler  of  this  capacity  can  first  be  used 
for  cooling  the  raw  acid.  While  the  above  type  of 
cooler  is  mentioned,  any  other  kind  of  cooler  will  do 
the  work  as  well  providing  it  has  sufficient  cooling 
capacity.  Extraordinary  claims  have  been  made  for 
certain  types  of  coolers  as  not  filling  with  unbumed 
sulpliur  and  so  forth  ;  the  pattern  of  the  cooler,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sublimation  of  sulphur. 

To  get  good  results  with  any  acid  system  the  inlet 
and  outlet  to  the  cooler  should  be  large  enough.  Some- 
thing not  generally  knoATO  is  that  the  hot  gas  entering 
the  cooler  has  four  times  the  volume  of  the  cooled  gas 
leaving  the  cooler.  To  facilitate  tlie  absorbing  of  the 
gas  in  the  acid  system  the  vacuum  should  be  as  low 
as  possible  where  the  aci'd  is  finished  as  it  leaves  the 
acid  system.  This  emphasizes  the  need  of  large 
enough  pipes  to  prevent  friction.  A  pipe  area  of  four 
square  inches  per  ton  of  pulp  for  the  hot  gas  and  one 
inch  for  the  cold  gas  gives  fine  results.  For  a  100  ton 
acid  system  use  a  24  inch  pipe  for  the  hot  gas  and  a 
12  inch  for  the  cooled  gas. 

Raw  Acid  Cooler 

With  a  milk  of  lime  system  the  acid  as  it  leaves  the 
absorption  tanks  has  increased  in  temperature.  This 
is  due  to  the  heat  produced  when  tlie  lime  is  slakened 
and  in  the  further  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place 
when  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  gases  unite  with  the 
lime  water.  No  amount  of  cooling  of  the  gas  previous- 
ly will  prevent  this  increase.  The  temperature  can 
be  reduced  nearly  to  the  original  temperature  of  the 
water  supply  by  the  use  of  a  lead  cooler.  300  feet 
of  4  inch  lead  pipe  submerged  in  a  shallow  vat  of  water 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  60  ton  mill. 

A  small  centrifugal  pump  is  generally  used  to  pump 
the  raw  acid  from  the  absorption  tank  to  the  auxiliary 
tank  or  to  the  reclaiming  tank.  This  pump  will  pump 
the  acid  through  the  cooler  on  its  way  to  its  destina- 
tion without  any  noticeable  increase  in  the  power  used. 
When  the  weather  liecomes  cool  enough  the  acid  can 
be  pumped  direct  again  and  the  cooler  and  vat  can  be 
drained  off  until  another  summer. 

Operating  Acid  System 

The  acid  plant  sliould  be  making  fresh  acid  all  the 
time  that  a  digester  is  relieving  and  making  acid  only 
about  as  fast  as  it  is  used.  For  illustration,  there 
will  be  about  7,000  gallons  of  litpiid  relieved  in  cook- 
ing a  ten  ton  digester.  About  20,000  gallons  of  fresh 
acid  should  be  made  and  blended  with  this  in  the 
storage  tank.  With  a  definite  length  of  cooking  time 
and  with  the  vacuum  pumps  speeded  right  a  blend 
of  new  and  old  acid  can  be  made  with  a  high  and 
uniform  test  maintained  da.y  after  day.  No  relief 
separator  is  needed  to  do  this,  merel}'^  have  sufficient 
cooling  equipment  to  keep  the  temperature  do^\^l  to 
90  degrees. 

Steaming  Digesters  and  Spacing 

With  two  or  more  digesters  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance suitable  time  shall  elapse  between  the  starting 
of  each  cook.    With  two  digesters  cooking  eight  hours 


or  a  little  over  keep  at  least  four  hours  apart.  Unless 
a  rule  is  made  sometimes  one  digester  will  creep  up  on 
the  other  until  they  are  steamed  close  together.  The 
spacing  of  the  digesters  gives  a  more  uniform  pull  on 
the  boiler  plant  and  distributes  the  relieved  liquor 
and  gas  to  better  advantage  to  the  relief  cooler.  This 
is  very  important  as  it  gives  the  cooler  a  better  chance 
to  cool  the  relief  before  it  is  blended  with  the  acid  in 
the  reclaiming  tanks.  The  acid  will  also  show  a  more 
even  test. 

A  western  mill  has  six  digesters  and  burns  oil.  After 
arranging  a  schedule  for  steaming  and  spacing  the 
production  was  increased  with  a  reduction  in  fuel  oil 
used  of  200  barrels  a  week.  The  strength  of  the  acid 
was  increased  and  the  amount  of  sulphur  used  per  ton 
of  pulp  reduced. 

Relief  Strainers 

To  build  the  acid  up  and  reduce  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur per  ton  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  relief  pipes  of 
sufficient  size  so  that  when  wide  ojien  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  cooking  the  pressure  in  the  digester  can  be 
pulled  down  2.5  or  30  pounds.  A  good  type  of  relief 
strainer  is  one  that  is  attached  to  the  cover  and  nearly 
fills  the  neck  of  the  digester.  For  a  ten  ton  digester 
have  had  a  strainer  with  1,100  3/16  inch  holes.  A 
separate  steam  regulator  for  each  digester  is  in  use 
nearly  everywhere.  The  value  of  a  small  steam  pipe, 
by-passing  the  regular  steam  valve,  is  not  so  generally 
realized.  A  four  inch  steam  valve  with  a  one  and  a  half 
inch  by-pass  is  of  great  benefit  in  getting  uniform 
circulation  in  a  10  ton  digester.  With  it  a  schedule 
for  steaming  can  be  posted  in  the  digester  room.  When 
followed  uniform  cooking  is  assured. 


Relief  By-Passes 

In  addition  to  the  steam  by-pass  a  small  pipe  by- 
passing the  regular  relief  valve  makes  an  ideal  com- 
bination for  uniform  cooking.  We  have  in  our  mill 
instruction  sheets  for  cooking  different  lengths  of  time. 
We  merely  give  instructions  to  the  digester  men  to 
use  7  hour,  8  hour,  or  9  hour  schedule.  They  refer 
to  the  proper  sheet  and  act  accordingl.y.  Instead  of 
drawing  ideal  curves  on  the  recording  charts  these 
instructions  state  how  long  to  use  the  steam  by-pass 
only ;  when  to  open  the  four  inch  valve  one-quarter 
turn  and  when  another  one-fourth  turn.  In  like 
manner  the  operating  of  the  relief  valves  is  designated; 
when  to  open  the  relief  valve  wide  and  recover  the 
gas.    All  is  set  dovm  in  a  fe;v  words. 

The  Relief  Cooler 

The  relief  cooler  should  be  large  enough  and  be 
supplied  with  water  enough  so  that  all  of  the  relieved 
liquor  and  gas  can  be  blended  with  the  freshly  made 
acid  without  raising  the  temperature  in  the  storage 
and  reclaiming  tanks  above  90  degrees.  With  these 
c(uiditions  such  things  as  separators,  auxiliary  tanks 
for  reclaiming,  and  extra  tanks  for  separating  and 
blanding  the  recovered  liquor  and  new  acid  will  not 
be  needed. 

■  Storage  Tanks 

For  a  60  ton  mill  two  large  wooden  tanks  work  verj' 
well,  to  be  used  for  storage  and  reclaiming.  The 
relief  is  distributed  about  equally  in  the  two  tanks. 
A  four  incii  pipe  passing  down  through  the  center  of 
each  tank  liberates  the  relief  through  the  open  euds 
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of  the  pipes.  The  ends  pointing  down  and  about  18 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  The  vohime  of 
relief  being  diseliarged  at  one  point  in  each  tank  causes 
the  contents  of  the  tanks  to  circulate  freely  thereb.v 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  pipe.  The 
results  are  fully  equal  to  any  net  work  of  perforated 
pipes  crisscro.ssing  the  bottoms  of  the  tanks. 

Conclusion 

In  using  the  above  methods  oiu'  thing  that  works 
nicely  is  the  interest  that  the  cooks  and  acid  makers 
takein  carrying  out  the  instructions  and  manipulating 
the  simple  apparatus.  The  absolute  certainly  of  ob- 
taining good  results  continually  after  perhaps  years 
of  uncertainty  gives  them  great  satisfaction.  An.v 
man  likes  to  do  a  good  .iob  and  to  be  allowed  a  share 
in  the  credit  for  it. 


STARCH   AS   A   RAW   MATERIAL   IN   THE 
PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Starch  has  been  one  of  the  materials  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  paper  as  far  back  as  the  history  of  paper  making 
is  known,  thin  slices  of  papyrus  being  cemented  together 
by  starch.  Early  manufactures  of  hand-made  sheets  of 
paper  from  cotton  and  linen,  were  completely  sized  in 
one  operation  by  dipping  the  sheets  into  solutions  of 
starch.  Specimens  are  in  existence,  approximately  a 
thousand  years  old,  which  to-day  are  suitabl.y  ink  resist- 
ant for  writing,  showing  not  only  the  ability  of  even 
the  crude  starches  used  by  the  earliest  paper  makers  to 
render  the  essential  service  of  sizing,  but  also  the  per- 
manence of  the  sizing  results.  The  first  use  of  starch 
was  surface  sizing.  Later,  extensive  use  developed  in 
beater  or  engine  sizing. 

Apart  from  the  advantages  of  a  highly  modified  starch 
as  a  colloid  to  add  to  resin  size,  starch  is  frequently 
added  to  the  beater  to  give  greater  strength  and  handle 
to  paper,  and  a  better  surface  finish.  For  this  purpose 
the  starch  should  first  be  mixed  with  water  and  then 
heated  until  swelling  is  well  under  way,  preferabl.y  to 
a  temperature  of  165  to  170  degrees  F.,  and  then  prompt- 
l.v  quenched  with  cold  water  to  stop  further  solution. 
Used  in  this  way,  distribution  is  better,  and  there  will 
be  no  sliming  up  of  the  pipes. 

Starch  used  in  beater  sizing  or  applied  as  a  surface 
size  during  finishing  on  the  calenders,  gives  a  brighter 
effect  when  printed  on.  This,  because  starch  sizing  is 
not  affected  or  dissolved  by  printers'  ink.  The  colours 
of  the  printers'  ink,  therefore,  stand  out  with  greater 
l)rilliance. 

It  is  added  in  colloidal  solution  to  the  resin  size  before 
it  is  added  to  the  pulp,  to  aid  in  distribution  of  the 
resin,  and  it  also  may  be  added,  not  dissolved  but 
swollen,  directly  to  the  pulp  in  the  beaters. 

Highly  modified  starch  products  have  foimd  favour 
in  coating  book  and  catalogue  work,  competing  with 
casein.  Coating  for  multi-coloured  lithograph  work 
requires  greater  wa'erproofness  than  can  be  secured 
with  modified  starch  coating.  Notwithstanding  the  lack 
of  waterproofness,  stai-ch  coating  has  a  number  of  attrac- 
tive qualities  not  possessed  bj-  casein.  Its  use  alone  or 
combined  with  casein  should  be  encouraged,  as  it  helps 
to  keep  casein  prices  in  line,  and  its  use  wherever  pos- 
sible will  encourage  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  improve.  A  fortune  awaits  the  person  who 
develops  a  way  of  producing  starch  coating  as  water- 
proof as  casein  coating.  Apart  from  multi-coloured  litho 
work  requiring  many  wettings  during  printing,  the  only 
real  objection  to  starch-coated  sheet  may  be  that  starch 


coating  responds  to  the  iodine  test;  only  by  this  iodine 
test  or  other  chemical  test  can  the  well-made  starch- 
coated  sheet  be  distinguished  from  casein  coated. 

Starch  is  also  used  by  paper  makers  as  an  adhesive 
in  combining  sheets  of  paper  for  bristol  board,  papete- 
ries,  and  similar  uses.  Here,  again,  the  starches  differ 
in  service  value.  Unless  you  have  investigated,  you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  enormous  difference  between 
two  cards  made  of  the  same  paper  stock,  but  pasted  with 
different  starches — one  may  be  flexible,  lively  and 
snappj',  the  other  heavy  and  brittle.  Wlieat  flour  gives 
a  ijctter  .spreading,  smoother  paste  than  corn  starch. 
Wheat  flour  is  made  up  of  three  principal  substances, 
one  of  which  is  pre-eminently  superior  to  the  others,  or 
to  any  other  cereal  or  root  starch.  Wheat  starch  makes 
a  more  adhesive  dextrine  than  corn  .starch  or  rice  starch. 
Potato  or  tapioca  starches  make  better  dextrines  than 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  or  any  of  the  cereal  starches.  This  is 
due  doubtless  to  the  lesser  solubility  of  the  cereal  starches 
and  their  less  responsiveness  to  the  dextrinising  treat- 
ment. 

One  other  large  use  of  starch  is  of  interest  This  is  in 
the  making  of  wood  veneers,  or  ply  wood,  for  doors  and 
office  furniture.  For  this  work  animal  glue  was  form- 
erly ustsd  almost  exclusively.  To  a  veiy  large  extent 
this  has  been  replaced  by  starch.  Tapioca  s-tarch  is 
best  suited  for  this  work.  Tapioca  starch,  so  modified 
that  when  8  to  6  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  is 
added  it  gives  a  viscous  glue-like  solution,  is  used  to 
bind  the  plies. 

A  proper  conversion  is  essential  to  prevent  too  much 
wetting  from  absorption  of  the  glue,  which  would  result 
in  swelling,  and  afterwards  shrinking  and  warping  in 
drying.  Just  the  right  conversion  is  also  a  factor  of 
economy  in  effecting  the  spread,  or  covering  capacity. 
Some  30,000,000  lb.  of  tapioca  starch  are  used  yearly  in 
the  w«od  veneer  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  United  Kingdom  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  various  starch,  dextrine,  farina, 
and  potato  flour. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Year.  ewts.  cwts. 

1921        1,539,271        29,884 

1920        1,613,687        67,021 

iyi3        2,135,598        13,519 

The  imports  of  starch,  dextrine,  farina,  and  potato 
flour  for  the  six  mouths  ended  June  30,  1922,  totalled 
1,029,144  cwts.,  the  quantity  ior  June  alone  amounting 
to  179.282  cwts. 


DAWN  — THE  METAMORPHOSIS 

From  out  warm  blankets,  in  the  heartless  dawn. 
Without  the  vaguest  chance  to  stretch  or  yawn. 
Wet  socks  and  boots,  and  fingers  numb  with  frost, 
Your   feelings  raw,  your  temper  nearly  lost — 
Lo  !  at  his  fire  the  heaven-sent  cook  performs. 
And  in  a  trice  a  dish  of  coffee  warms 
Your  gelid  vitals — Lord,  but  that  was  good  1 
Your  grouch  evaporated  while  you  stood 
With  outstretched  hand,  and  eagerly  did   wait 
The  heaped  up  riches  of  your  breakfast  plate. 
Breakfast  absorbed,   (your  slightly  loosened  belt 
Proved  it  had  tasted  well  as  it  had  smelt) 
You  saw  the  dawn,  no  longer  cliill  and  gray, 
A  golden   ])romise  of  a  glorious  dav. 

J.  C.  iM. 
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Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

BY  FREDERICK  T.  MOSES 

Vice-President  and  Engineer  Firemen's  Mutual   Insurance 
Company 


Eighty-seven  years  ago  a  group  of  Rhode  Island 
manufacturers,  unable  to  secure  relief  from  the  extor- 
tionate rates  charged  by  stock  fire  insurance  companies, 
associated  themselves  and  formed  the  first  Factory 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  The  immediate  success 
of  their  efforts  attracted  the  attention  of  other  New 
England  manufacturers  and  rapidly  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  additional  companies,  both  in  Rhode  Island 
and  in  Massachusetts.  For  a  number  of  years  their 
underwriting  was  confined  to  New  England,  but  as 
the  results  achieved  by  the  organization  became 
known,  they  were  asked  to  extend  t'heir  work  to  other 
states  and  to  Canada.  The  system  has  gi-own  to  a 
point  far  beyond  the  thought  of  its  founders,  and  to- 
day is  the  strongest,  most  progressive  underwriting 
organization  in  existence. 

The  public  looks  upon  the  Factory  Mutual  .system 
as  an  organization  which  became  successful  thru  the 
selection  of  risks  from  a  class  in  which  there  was 
little  or  no  fire  hazard.  This  impression  is  not  the 
correct  one.  The  Mutual  Companies  originated  Avith 
textile  plants,  a  class  so  hazardous  as  to  be  almost 
uninsurable.  The  frequent  fires  and  heavy  losses 
brought  forth  an  intensive  study  of  the  hazards  in- 
volved, founded  the  Mutual  system  of  inspection,  and 
resulted  in  bringing  the  textile  mills  to  the  point 
where  to-day  they  are  considered  preferred  risks. 
This  is  in  direct  antithesis  to  the  Stock  insurance 
point  of  view  that  the  rate  should  be  made  to  fit  the 
haza-rd,  the  underwriter  acting  merely  as  a  distributor 
of  losses. 

The  fire  prevention  department  of  the  Mutual  Com- 
panies has  grown  rapidly.  New  methods  of  manufac- 
turing, the  introduction  of  electrical  machinery,  and 
high  speed  methods  of  production  developed  in  the 
mechanical  industries  have  all  presented  new  prob- 
lems whose  solution  has  necessarily  kept  pace  with 
industrial  development  of  the  country.  Our  engineer- 
ing work  to-day  involves  an  annual  expenditure  of 
about  $75,000.  Large  insurers,  as  for  example  the 
fnternational  Harvester  Company  and  the  General 
Electric  Company,  have  frequently  stated  that  they 
consider  the  fire  prevention  service  of  the  Mutual 
Companies  of  greater  value  than  the  entire  cost  of  in- 
surance. Systematic  inspections  of  each  plant  are 
made  four  times  a  year,  and  the  services  of  special 
engineers  are  available  to  the  assured  at  all  times. 
Special  investigations  of  this  nature  have  been  ex- 
tended to  .such  subjects  as  the  prevention  of  dry  rot  in 
factory  timber,  the  prevention  of  fire  in  solvent  naph- 
tha in  rubber  spreader  rooms,  the  control  of  celluloid 
fires  by  automatic  sprinklers,  the  prevention  of  fire  in 
pulp  wood  piles,  the  prevention  of  dust  explosions  in 
grain  elevators  and  starch  factories.  The  laborato- 
ries maintain  a  staff  of  engineers  constantly  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  new  devices  for  fire  prevention, 
together  with  supervision  over  the  manufacture  of 
such  materials. 

The  Inspection  Department  has  also  developed  a 
quick  and  accurate  method  of  appraising  factories. 
This  work  is  done  without  cost  to  the  policyholder. 
Such  apprasials  fulfill  practically  all  the  requirements 


of  those  made  by  independent  appraisal  organizations. 
They  liave  been  accepted  for  tax  purposes  and  as  a 
basis  for  bond  issues.  They  offer  a  further  advantage 
of  furuisliing  before  the  fire  a  satisfactory  base  for 
the  adjustment  of  a  loss. 

The  field  covered  by  the  Factory  Mutual  Companies 
is  comparatively  limited  in  extent.  Insurance  is 
written  only  on  factories  and  warehouses  of  superior 
construction,  protected  with  automatic  sprinklers. 
Liability  is  not  assumed  within  the  closely  built  up 
sections  of  cities,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
then  only  on  fully  protected  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ings. The  moral  hazard  is  eliminated  by  a  careful 
preliminary  scrutiny  of  the  bu.siness  record  and  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  prospective  policyholder  and  by  a 
periodical  review  of  these  considerations  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Companies.  So  carefully  has  this  feature 
been  observed  that  during  the  past  two  years,  when 
general  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  the  greatest  in  their  history  —  except  in  the 
year  of  the  San  Francisco  conflagration — •  those  of 
the  Mutual  Companies  were  the  lowest  ever  known. 

The  management  of  the  Companies  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  officials  elected  annually  by  the  Boards 
of  Directors,  wlio  are  themselves  policyholders,  and  so 
necessarily  vitally  interested  in  tlie  success  of  the 
companies. 

Rates  in  these  Companies  are  based  on  the  loss 
cost  experience  with  various  classes  of  manufacturing. 
In  arriving  at  the  rate  on  a  risk,  comparison  is  made 
with  other  plants  as  to  construction,  occupancy,  pro- 
tection, location  and  expo.sure.  Each  risk  in  the  same 
class  takes  the  same  rate,  thus  insuring  a  fair  and 
equal  distribution  of  cost. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  annual  report 
of  one  of  our  Companies  and  is  fairly  representative 
of  the  results  obtained  by  all.  The  cost  of  insurance 
is  given  in  ten  year  periods  and  shows  the  results  of 
constantly  improved  methods  of  protection  and  in- 
spection. 

Annual  Cost  of 
Period  Insurance  —  Cts. 

per  $100 
1850-1860  43.73 

1861-1870  27.95 

1871-1880  •  25.38 

1881-1890  22.71 

1891-1900  14.36 

1901-1910  6.77 

1911-1920  6.34 

1921-  3.23 

The  financial  standing  of  the  Mutual  Companies  is 
not  correctly  shown  by  the  usual  published  financial 
statements,  as  these  are  issued  in  the  form  prescribed 
b.v  various  insurance  departments.  The  large  advance 
premium  collected  by  these  Companies  creates  for 
the  payment  of  losses  a  fund  over  ten  times  as  great 
in  proportion  as  is  available  in  the  largest  stock  fire 
insurance  companies.  The  relative  loss  paying  abil- 
ity of  the  Factory  Mutuals  is  the  highest  of  any  in- 
surance organization. 

Policies  are  written  on  a  broad  and  liberal  form, 
generally  without  coinsurance  restrictions. 
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There  is  some  probability  that  this  art  originated  in 
China,  where  it  was  praeticed  long  before  it  was  known 
in  Enrope.  Some  European  traveller  might  have  im 
ported  the  hint.  That  the  Romans  did  not  praetiee  the 
art  of  printing  cannot  but  exeite  our  astonishment,  since 
they  really  possesed  the  art.  and  may  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  it,  uneonseious  of  thi'ir  rich  possession.  They 
had  stereotypes,  or  jirinting  immoveable  types  with 
which  they  stamped  tlieir  ]iottery.  How  in  daily  prac- 
tising the  art  though  confined  to  thi.s  object,  it  did  not 
occur  to  so  ingenious  people  to  i)rint  their  literary  works, 
is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  Did  the  wise  and 
grave  senate  dread  those  inconveniences  which  attended 
its  indiscriminate  use.  Or  perhaps  they  did  not  care 
to  d(>prive  so  large  a  body  as  tlu'ir  scribes  of  their  busi- 
ness.    Not  a  hint  of  the  art  itself  in  their  writings. 

When  first  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  they 
only  made  use  of  one  side  of  a  leaf;  they  had  not  yet 
found  out  the  expedient  of  impressing  the  other.  Speci- 
mens of  these  early  nrinted  books  are  in  his  Majesty's 
and  Lord  Spencer's  libraries.  Afterwards  they  thought 
of  pasting  the  blank  sides,  which  made  them  appear 
like  one  leaf.  Their  blocks  were  made  of  soft  woods,  and 
their  letters  were  carved ;  but  frequently  breaking,  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  carving  and  gluing  new  letters 
suggested  our  moveable  types,  which  have  produced  an 
almost  miraculous  celerity  in  this  art.  Our  modern 
sterotype  consists  of  entire  pages  of  solid  blocks  of 
metal,  and  not  being  liable  to  break  like  the  .soft  wood 
at  first  used,  is  profitably  employed  for  works  which 
require  to  be  perpetually  reprinted.  Printing  on  carved 
blocks  of  wood  must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress 
of  universal  knowledge;  for  one  set  of  types  could  only 
have  produced  one  work,  whereas  it  now  serves  for  hun- 
dreds. 

When  their  editions  were  intended  .to  be  curious,  they 
omit'ed  to  print  the  first  letter  of  a  chapter,  for  which 
they  left  a  blank  space,  that  it  might  be  painted  or  illu- 
minated to  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  Several  ancient 
volumes  of  these  early  times  have  been  found  where  these 
letters  were  wanting,  as  they  neglected  to  have  them 
printed.  The  initial  carved  letter,  which  is  generally 
a  fine  wood-cut.  among  our  printed  books,  is  evidently 
a  remains  of  imitations  of  these  ornaments.  Among  the 
very  earliest  books  prin':ed,  which  were  religious,  the 
Poor  Man's  Bible  has  woodon  cuts  in  a  course  style. 
without  the  least  shadowing  or  crossing  of  strokes,  and 
these  they  inelegantly  daubed  over  with  colors,  which 
they  termed  illuminating  and  sold  at  a  cheap  ra"e  to 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  costly  missals, 
elegantlj^  written  and  painted  on  A^ellum.  Specimens  of 
these  rude  efforts  of  illuminated  prints  may  be  seen  in 
S'rutt's  Dictionary  of  Engravers,  The  Bodieian  library 
possesses  the  original. 

In  the  productions  of  eai'ly  printing  may  be  distin- 
guished the  various  splendid  editions  they  made  of 
primers  or  prayer  books.  They  were  embellished  with 
cuts  finished  in  a  most  elegant  taste,  many  of  them  were 
ludicrous,  and  several  were  obscene.  In  one  of  them  an 
angel  is  represented  crowing  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  God 
the  Father  himself  assisting  at  'he  ceremony.  Some- 
times St.  Michael  in  overcoming  Satan,  and  "sometimes 
St.  Anthony  is  attacked  by  various  devils  of  the  most 
clum.sy  forms  —  not  of  the  grotesque  and  limber  familv 
of  Callot. 

Printing  was  gradually  practiced  throughout  Europe 
from  the  year  1440  to  1.500.  Caxton  and  his  successor. 
Wynkyn    de   Worde,    were   our   own    earliest   printers. 


Caxton  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  in  14(J4,  being  sent 
by  Edward  IV,  to  nego'iate  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  retui-ned  to  his  country  with 
til  is  invaluable  art.  Notwithstanding  his  mercantile 
habits  lie  possessed  a  literary  taste,  and  his  firs'  work 
was  translation  from  a  French  historical  miscellany. 

The  tradition  of  the  devil  and  Dr  Fau.stus  was  deriveil 
from  the  odd  circumstance  in  which  the  Bibles  of  the 
first  iirinter.  Fust,  appeared  to  the  world.  When  he 
had  discovered  this  new  art,  and  printed  off  a  consider- 
able number  of  copies  of  the  Bibles,  to  imitate  those 
which  were  commonly  sold  in  Mss,  he  undertook  the  sale 
of  them  at  Paris.  It  was  his  interest  to  conceal  this  dis- 
covery, and  to  pass  of  his  printed  copies  for  M.ss.  But 
as  he  was  enabled  to  sell  his  Bibles  at  sixty  crowns, 
while  the  other  scribes  demanded  five  hundred,  this 
rai.sed  universal  astonishmen'^ ;  and  still  more  when  he 
))roduced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  even 
lowei'ed  his  jjrice.  The  uniformity  of  the  copies  in- 
creased wonder.  Informations  were  given  to  the  ma- 
gi.sti-ates  against  him  as  a  magician ;  and  in  searching 
his  lodgings  a  greater  number  of  copies  were  found.  The 
red  ink,  and  Fust's  red  ink  is  peeuliarlj-  brilliant;  which 
embellislied  his  copies  was  said  'o  be  his  blood;  and  it 
was  solemnly  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
devil.  Fust  was  at  length  obliged  to  save  himself  from 
a  bonfire,  to  reveal  his  art  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
who  discharged  him  from  all  prosecution  in  considera- 
tion of  this  useful  invention. 

■WHien  the  art  of  printing  was  established,  it  became 
the  glory  of  the  learned  to  be  correctors  of  the  press  to 
eminent  printers.  Physicians,  lawyers,  and  bi.sho])s 
themselves,  occupied  this  department.  The  printers  then 
added  frequently  'o  their  name  those  of  the  correctors  of 
the  press;  and  editions  were  then  valued  according  to 
the  abilities  of  the  corrector. 

The  prices  of  book  in  these  times  were  considered 
as  an  object  worthy  of  the  animadversions  of  the  highest 
powers.  This  anxie'y  in  favor  of  the  studious,  appears 
from  a  privilege  of  Pope  Leo  X,  to  Aldus  Manutius  for 
printing  Varro,  dated  1553,  signed  Cardinal  Bembo. 
Aldus  is  exhorted  to  put  a  moderate  price  on  the  work, 
lest  the  Pope  should  withdraw  the  privilege,  and  accord 
it  to  others. 

Robert  Stephens,  one  of  the  early  printers  surpasses 
in  correctness  those  who  exercised  the  same  profession. 
It  is  said  that  to  render  his  editions  immaculate,  he  hung 
up  proofs  in  public  places  and  generously  recompensed 
those  who  were  .so  fortunate  as  to  detect  an  errata. 

Pla'in,  though  a  learned  man,  is  more  famous  as  a 
printer.  His  printing  office  claims  our  admiration;  it 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  Europe.  This  grand  building 
was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city  of  Antwerp.  Mag- 
nificent in  its  structure,  it  presented  'o  the  spectator  a 
countless  number  of  presses,  characters  of  all  figures 
and  all  sizes,  matrices  to  cast  letters,  and  all  other  print- 
ing materials,  which  Bailie'  assures  us  amount  to  im- 
mense sums. 

In  Italy,  the  three  Manutii  were  more  solicitous  of 
corrections  and  illu.strations  than  of  the  beautv  of  their 
printing.  It  was  the  charac'er  of  the  scholar,  not  of 
the  printer,  of  which  they  were  ambitious. 

Among  the  learned  printers  formerly  a  book  was 
valued  because  it  came  from  the  pres.ses  a"t  an  Aludus  or 
a  Stephens  and  even  in  our  time  the  names  of  Bowyer  and 
Dodsley  sanctioned  a  work.  Pelisson  in  his  his'ory  of  the 
French  academy  tells  us  that  Camusat  Avas  selected  as 
their  bookseller  from  his  reputation  for  publisliing  only 
valuable  works.  He  was  a  man  of  some  literature  and  good 
sense,  and  rarely  prin'ed  an  indifferent  work.  His  name 
was  a  test  of  the  goodness  of  'he  work.  A  publisher  of  this 
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character  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  literary 
world;  at  home  he  would  induce  a  number  of  ingenioiis 
men  to  become  authors,  for  it  would  be  honorable  to  be 
inscribed  in  his  catalogue;  and  it  would  be  a  direction 
for  the  continental  reader.  — Paper. 


THE  PAPER  MILL  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 
Books 

SiNPALL  AND  BaCON 

(The  Paper  Makers'  Monthly  Jornal) 

The  equipment  of  many  paper  mill  laboratories  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Even  in  cases  where  the  function 
of  the  "chemist"  is  limited  to  the  tes'ing  of  wood  pulp 
for  moisture,  tlie  examination  of  clay  for  grit  and  resi- 
due, the  determination  of  such  physical  qualities  of  paper 
as  weight,  strength  and  thickness,  the  conveniences  in 
regard  to  apparatus  are  frequently  of  a  very  crude  order. 
The  encouragement  to  imj)rove  methods  of  working  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  laboratory  even  in  such 
simple  matters  as  those  which  deal  more  wi'^h  physical 
questions  than  chemical  processes  and  properties,  so 
called  is  often  non-existent,  and  generally  of  a  very 
.slender  character. 

In  the  course  of  our  practice  as  consulting  chemists 
we  liave  natrrally  visited  many  paper  mills  and  ^his 
lack  of  up-to-date  equipment  has  forced  itself  upon  our 
notice.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  compile  a  list 
of  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  mills  posseasing  a  labor- 
atory really  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  work  and 
worthy  of  the  possibilities  connected  with  the  .special 
classes  of  paper  needs.  But  even  in  ca.ses  where  some 
attempt  is  made  to  carry  on  simpler  chemical  tests  and 
analytical  work,  incentives  to  persuade  the  "chemist" 
to  go  "one  better"  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

Amongst  such  incentives  to  make  himself  more  useful 
and  better  able  to  handle  chemical  problems,  the  chemis!: 
would  mention  if  I'e  dared,  the  (|uestioii  of  books.  .  .  . 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  to  find  the 
average  paper  mill  chemist  expects  to  have  to  buy  an.y 
books  of  a  technical  character  out  of  his  own  resources, 
and  acts  upon  the  assumption  that  the  firm  would  tell 
him  to  do  so  if  he  reques'^ed  to  be  supplied.  How  far 
this  is  correct  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  we  would 
be  verv  reluctant  to  believe  that  a  young  fellow  in  a  pa- 
per mill,  placed  in  the  laboratory  because  of  his  keen 
interes'  in  the  technology  of  paper  making,  and  probably 
seeking  to  improve  his  knowledge  by  attendance  at 
technical  cla.sses.  would  be  discouraged  by  his  employers 
to  such  an  extent. 


After  all,  looking  at  the  matter  in  its  broadest  aspect, 
hoolfs  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  laboratory  equipment 
as  bfakns  and  cruciMcs.  It  is  short  sigh'ed  policy  to 
begrudge  either  appartus  or  books  to  a  lad  anxious  to 
do  his  best,  particularly  when  many  find  themselves  so 
situated  that  facilities  for  attending  evening  classes  at 
technical  schools  are  beyond  reach. 

Money  expended  in  books  of  this  character  is  a  good 
investment  and  adds  considerably  to  the  efficieny  of  a 
laboratory  and  its  technical  value.  For  fifty  dollars  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  some  sort  of  a  beginning  and 
after  that  the  requirements  of  the  chemist  in  seeking  to 
improve  his  own  efficiency  should  be  properly  met  with- 
out hesitaMon.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  the  request  for 
books  should  be  made  in  fear  and  trembling.  This  may 
be  an  exaggerated  statement  but  we  think  there  is  some 
ground  for  its  existence. 

As  a  modest  start  in  the  direction  of  a  technical  library 
in  the  chemists  office     one  might  be  content  with  the 
followiiii;-  luioks   (pi'ices  are  for  f'aimda)  :  — 
Text  look  of  Paper  Making,  Cross  &  Bevan  . .     $  7.50 

Paper  Technology,  R.  W.  Sindall 5.25 

Paper  Mill  Chemist,  H.  P.  Stevens 2.75 

Testing  of  Wood  Pulp,  Sindall  &  Bacon  ....         1.25 

Cellulose,  Cross  &  Bevan 3.50 

Modern  Pulp  and  Paper  Making,  G.  S.  Witham         6.00 
Chemistry  of  Pulp   and  Paper  Making, 

Sutermeister 6.00 

Chapters  on  Paper  Makijig,  5  Vols.  Beadle  . .         7.50 

Paper  and  its  Constitutents.  Bromley 3.75 

Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper  ,    Edited  by 

J.  N.  Stephenson,  5  Vols. ".       25.00 

But  these  books  deal  only  with  direct  paper  and  pulp 
problems.  The  laboratory  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
books  on  general  chemistry  and  analytical  methods  for 
reference  purposes.  No  chemist  is  going  to  make  him- 
self proficient  even  in  routine  analytical  work  by  con- 
fining his  attention  to  a  i)ernsal  of  the  books  specifically 
mentioned.  The  functions  of  a  technical  expert  are  of 
a  much  wider  character.  The  chemist  who  is  con'^ent 
with  the  work  involved  in  filling  a  beaker,  filtering  a 
precipitate  and  weighing  off  the  ash  of  a  paper  is 
missing  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  real  duty, 
namely,  the  application  of  his  investigations  in  the 
laboratory  to  practical  problems  in  the  mill. 


Parker  K.  Baird,  technical  engineer  for  Inland  Empire 
Paper  Company,  Millwood,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed 
chemi.st  in  forest  products  with  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory, Madison,  Wis. 


Exports   of  Representative     Canadian  Products 


12  month!  12  months  °, 

ending  endlnir  S  ■ 

.July,   1922  July,  1921  Jj  2 

al 

Wheat    (bus.) 150,935.359  136,968,833  +   12 

Wheat  flour    (hbl.) 7.740,960  6,721,469  +   18 

Cattle    (head) 195,849  295,279  -f   34 

Bacon    and    hams    (cwt.)     .     .     .             921,731  1,080,444  —  15 

Beef    (cwt.) 288,341  414,506  —   30 

Butter    (lb.) 12,981,743  7,209.276  -f   80 

CTheese    (cwt.) 1.173.231  1,348,052  —   13 

Codfish,    dried    (cwt.)     ,     .     .     .             634,369  529,417  +   20 

Salmon,    canned     (cwt.)     .     .     .             414.709  313,967  -|-   32 

Planks    and    boards     (M.    ft.)..          1,525,288  1.253,994  +  22 

Pulpwood    (cord) 873,206  1,531,017  — .  43 

Wood-pulp     (cwt.) 14.889,670  10,914,710  +  3« 

Newsprint    (cwt.) 17,325,904  14,033,190  -j-   23 

Sugar    (lb.) 260,647,526  65,410,540  -j-298 

Coal   (ton) 1,677,106  2,307,594  —  28 

-\-   Indicates  an  Increase  in  1922  over  1921. 

—  Indicates  a  decrease  In  1922  under  1921. 


4  months 

ending 
July,   1922 


37,193,757 

2,380,418 

29,154 

307.457 

70,258 

5,791,868 

287,979 

134,892 

50,278 

668,818 

291,640 

4,910.212 

6,014,369 

165.683,814 

433,247 


4  months 

endini? 

July,   19J1 


22,747,636 

2,053,740 

46,863 

377,806 

75.483 

1,240,716 

453,247 

179,751 

70,806 

302,160 

284,401 

2,595,779 

3,826,792 

46,919,400 

709,194 


July,  1922       July,   1921 


50 
+  64 
+  16 

—  38 

—  19 

—  7 

—  367 

—  36 

—  24 

—  29 
-fl21 
+  3 
+  90 
+  67 
-f-261 

—  39 


9,486,747 

486,115 

14,400 

90,433 

12,780 

6.414,462 

174.695 

40,855 

17,668 

214,884 

90,965 

1,555,023 

1,540,081 

35,429,767 

242,607 


3,648,957 

465,264 

9.561 

106,369 

8,891 

529,492 

243,697 

48,228 

19,309 

88,341 

80,835 

845,150 

1,146,362 

10,599,156 

289,199 


+  160 
+  5 
-^  52 

—  15 
+  44 
-f924 

—  29 

—  15 

—  8 
+  143 
+  13 
+  84 
+  34 
+  234 

—  16 
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SLIDE  RULE  FOR  UNIT  COST  FINDING 

Numerous  methods  are  used  in  cost  finding  to  cal- 
culate unit  costs.  Some  firms  invest  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  many  expensive  calculating  machines 
on  the  market  while  others  at  the  other  extreme  still 
use  paper  and  pencil,  feeling  that  their  plant  does  not 
warrant  the  expenditure  necessary  to  acquire  a  ma- 
chine of  any  kind. 

In  some  plants  where  machines  are  in  use  they  are 
not  adapted  to  the  particular  kind  of  work  mentioned 
owing  to  the  talking  ability  of  some  aggressive  sales- 
man who  was  convincing  enough  to  sell  them  the  wrong 
type  of  machine.  Other  plants  have  the  proper  type 
of  machine  but  do  not  use  it  properly  or  often  enough, 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  particular  machine's  capabdi- 
ties.  On  practically  all  of  the  many  calculating  ma- 
chines on  the  market,  division  is  unquestionably  the 
most  difficult  operation  and  under  these  circumstances 
dividing  through  a  cost  sheet  is  a  tedious  task  unless 
reciprocals  are  used  which  materially  alters  the  situa- 
tion making  unit  cost  finding  an  exceedingly  simple 
operation.  . 

Accurate  costs  can  be  computed  in  an  efficient  and 
economical  manner  by  the  use  of  a  twenty-inch  slide 
rule  costing  approximately  $16  as  compared  with  about 
$300  for  a  calculating  machine.  Although  this  method 
is  in  common  use,  many  operators  continue  to  reset 
the  rule  for  each  calculation  primcipally  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  only  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  slide  rule.  By  using  reciprocals 
a  slide  rule  operator  can  obtain  more  accurate  and 
rapid  results  with  one  sptting  of  the  rule,  comparing 
favorably  with  the  results  obtained  from  calculating 
machines. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  this  meth- 
od, the  first  step  is  to  find  the  reciprocal  of  the_  di- 
visor (Total  production  units)  by  dividing  it  into 
"one."  (Books  of  instruction  usually  letter  the  four 
scales  on  a  rule  from  top  to  bottom.  A,  B,  C,  &  D.)  The 
resulting  reciprocal  found  under  the  "one"  on  scale 
"C"  on'^the  slide  is  of  no  importance  in  itself  as  it  is 
found  merely  to  set  the  rule  in  a  position  to  multiply 
out  the  various  items  on  a  cost  sheet  without  further 
adjustment.  The  "hair-line"  can  then  be  set  on  the 
various  total  cost  items  using  scale  "C"  on  the  slide, 
the  cost  per  unit  will  be  found  in  each  case  on  scale 
"D"  directly  under  each  total  dollar  amount  on  the 
slide.  The  results  obtained  are  the  same  as  those 
found  by  dividing  each  total  cost  item  by  the  produc- 
tion in  which  the  rule  is  reset  for  each  individual  cal- 
culation. Occasionally,  of  course,  the  reciprocal  may 
be  in  such  a  position  as  to  throw  the  answer  off  the 
rule,  in  which  case  a  new  adjustment  of  the  slide 
should  be  made  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  rule. 

Students  of  higher  mathematics,  particularly  en- 
gineers, are  generally  lioroughly  acquainted  with  the 
practically  unlimited  n'^nUs  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  slide  rule  and  from  constant  usage  become  expert 
at  reading  figures.  This  is  the  most  difficult  feature 
in  connection  with  its  use.  In  giving  a  slide  rule  a 
trial,  operators  should  make  certain  that  they  under- 
stand the  application  of  decimals  to  a  ruler  scale.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  directed  to  the  unequal  sub-divi- 
sions  which  may  represent  one  decimal  at  one  section 
of  the  rule  and  two  decimal  places  at  another.  A 
thorough  inspection  will  disclose  the  relative  value 
to  be  considered  at  various  points  on  the  particular 
rule  used.     Anyone  devoting  a  little  time  to  reading 


Figures  from  "space"  and  "playing"  with  the  rule 
can  discover  for  themselves  its  manifold  uses  which 
have  proven  useful  in  cost  finding:— News  Print  Ser- 
vice Review. 


A  PAHABLE  FOR  SALESMEN 

And  in  those  days,  behold  there  came  through  the 
gates  of  the  city  a  salesmen  from  afar  off.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that,  as  tlhe  day  went  by,  he  sold  large  .scads  of 
.stuff.  They  that  were  grouches  smiled  him  and  gave 
him  the  glad  hand.  The  tightwads  opened  their  purses 
unto  him.  And  there  were  buyers  who  could  squeeze  a 
penny  until  the  blood  flowed  from  Caesar's  nose.  And, 
behold,  even  they  took  the  stranger  into  the  Great  Inn 
and  filled  him  with  Pine  Bats. 

And  those  of  the  city  that  were  Order  Takers,  and 
they  t^iat  spent  tlieir  days  in  addinpr  to  the  Alibi  Sheet 
were  astonished.  T^iey  said  one  to  the  other:  "Whattell? 
How  does  he  get  away  with  it?" 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  many  of  them  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  back  of  the  Inn.  And  a  Soothsayer  came 
among  t^iem.     And  he  was  one  Wise  Guy. 

And  they  spake  and  (|uestioned  him,  saying: 

"Tell  us,  oh  Soothsayer,  how  come?  This  man  hath 
come  among  us  from  afar  off.  He  goeth  about  in  a 
flivver  from  the  early  morn  even  until  the  night,  father- 
ing Large  Bunches  of  Goodly  Orders,  while  we  w]io  are 
of  the  city,  be'hold  our  Order  Books  are  blank,  and  we 
fear  to  report  to  the  Sales  Manager  lest  he  smite  as  hip 
and  thigh. 

The  Soothsayer  said : 

"He  of  whom  you  speak  is  One  Hustler.  He  ariseth 
very  early  in  the  morning  and  goeth  fort^  full  of  Pep. 
He  complained  not,  neither  doth  !he  knock.  He  is  arrayed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  while  you  go  forth  with  faces 
unshaven  and  with  holes  in  your  socks. 

"While  you  gather  here  and  say  one  to  the  ot^er: 
'Verily  it  is  a  heluva  day  to  work,'  he  is  already  abroad. 
And  wfhen  the  eleventh  hour  comes  he  needeth  no  Alibi. 
The  poolroom  attracteth  him  not,  and  t^e  movies  he 
passeth  with  a  look  of  Cold  Scorn  on  his  snoot. 

"He  smileth  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust;  he 
sayeth  not  to  the  Big  Boss,  'Behold  tlhey  that  are  in 
t^is  town  are  a  bunch  of  Boneheads,'  neither  does  he 
say,  'Verily,  everywhere  I  have  called  were  they  out,' 
nor  doth  he  report  that  'they  are  all  stocked  up,'  and 
then  console  himself  in  a  poker  game. 

"He  knoweth  his  line,  and  they  that  would  stave  him 
off,  they  give  f\im  orders.  Men  say  unto  him.  'Nay, 
nay,'  when  he  cometh  in,  yet  when  he  goeth  forth  Ihe  hath 
their  names  on  the  line  that  is  dotted. 
,"He  hat^i  taken  with  him  two  angels.  Aspiration  and 
Perspiration.  He  knoweth  wlhereof  he  speaketh,  and  he 
worketh  to  beat  the  band. 

"Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  'Go  and  do  likewise!'  " 

But  they  answered  and  said,  'Old  stuff,  old  stuff. 
Manjf  times  have  we  hard  all  that  bunk." 

And  they  would  not,  but  called  for  a  new  deck. — Hard- 
ware World. 


The  lumber  cut  of  the  Nashwask  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  on  the  Nashwask  River,  will  be  about  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  last  year,  it  is  now  estimated. 
Contracts  have  been  completed,  and  all  the  operators' 
crews  are  now  in  the  woods  with  fifteen  million  feet  of 
logs  the  objective  for  their  season's  work. 


A  man  should  not  be  judged  from  the  results  of  his 
labor,  but  by  the  nature  of  his  effort. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  GREATNESS 

Some  men  arc  born  en  .-it,  some  acbicve  greatness,  and 
some  liave  sireatness  tlirust  upon  them.  Few  there  are, 
however,  wlio  attain  <;reatness  b.y  their  own  efforts,  un- 
aided and  unassisted  by  others.  If  we  inelnde  only  tliose 
in  the  last  mentioned  class  we  will  very  soon  discover  that 
the  number  of  really  great  men  in  the  world  are  few  as 
compared  with  those  whom  we  commonly  refer  to  as  being 
great. 

Undoubtedly,  every  one  of  us  who  reads  this,  has  har- 
bored at  one  time  or  is  now  harboring,  somewhere  in  the 
innermost  chambers  of  his  or  her  being,  a  secret  desire 
and  ambition  to  some  day  achieve  greatness  in  his  or  her 
chosen  field  of  endeavors.  The  man  or  woman  who  has 
not  sueli  a  desire  and  ambition  to  some  day  achieve  great- 
ness will  never  advance  far  up  the  ladder  of  success.  Am- 
bition is  the  one  tiling  which  spurs  mankind  on  to  do  great- 
er and  better  things  and  which  causes  him  to  surmount  all 
difficulties  in  order  to  aecom])Iish  these  desires. 

Before  starting  out  to  fulfill  these  innermost  desires  to 
achieve  greatness,  let  us  first  determine  what  qualities 
in  man  constitute  real  greatness.  Many  are  called  great 
in  the  broad  sense  of  tlie  word,  who,  if  judged  by  the  strict- 
est standards,  would  fall  far  short  of  the  qualifications  re- 
quired. 

H.  G.  Wells,  noted  English  writer  and  author  of  "The 
Outline  of  History,"  upon  being  interviewed  for  an  article 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  "American  ISIagazine"  on  "The  Six 
Greatest  Man  in  Historj-,"  said,  "He  who  would  be  greatest 
must  win  liis  place  and  hold  it  by  rendering  the  best  and 
largest  service.  Without  such  absorption  of  one's  self  in 
the  service  of  the  business  the  large  rewards  do  not  come." 

The  six  men  named  by  Mr.  Wells,  (Jesus,  Buddha,  Aris- 
totle, Asoka.  Roger  Bacon,  and  Lincoln),  as  being  the  great- 
est in  history,  were  all  men  who  GAVE;  not  TOOK;  and 
by  the  spirit  of  their  giving  they  wrought  permanent  chan- 
ges in  the  thought  and  lives  of  many  millions  after  them. 
According  to  Mr.  Wells,  "the  historian's  test  of  greatness 
is  not,  'What  did  he  accumulate  for  himself?'  or  'What  did 
he  build  up.  to  tumble  down  at  his  death?'  Not  that  at  all, 
but  this :  'Was  the  world  different  because  he  lived  ?  Did 
he  start  men  to  thinking  along  fresli  lines  with  a  vigor  and 
vitality  that  persisted  after  him?" 

Of  course,  few  if  anj^  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  attain  the 
degree  of  greatness  ascribed  to  the  six  men  named  by  Mr. 
Wells;  but  nevertheless  we  can  work  along  the  same  lines 
pursued  by  them  and  in  a  small  measure  make  ourselves 
great,  as  compared  to  those  who  seek  only  to  accumulate 
and  TAKE  rather  than  to  GIVE.  If  each  of  us  will  but 
do  our  best  in  performing  our  daily  tasks,  and  render  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  the  company  employing  us,  we 
will  be  following  out  the  standards  set  by  these  men;  and  in 
the  end,  wlien  we  come  to  answer  the  final  summons,  those 
who  live  after  us  can  trutlifully  say  that  we  rendered  some 
service  and  left  the  worhl  and  the  plant  we  worked  in,  a 
little  better  by  having  done  so. 

Rendering  100  per  cent  efficient  service  to  the  man  or 
company  employing  us  and  forgetting  entirely  our  own 
selfish  desires  in  our  efforts  to  render  service  to  others,  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  known  to  win  recognition  and  praise 
from  our  employer  and  from  those  with  whom  we  associate. 
If  we  ])ersist  day  after  day  in  being  100  p.  c.  efficient  and 
in  rendering  the  greatest  possible  service  to  others,  regard- 
less of  our  own  selfish  interests  and  desires,  we  may  con- 
sider ourselves  as  being  a  success. 

Therefore,  using  Mr.  Wells  parting  injunction:  "He 
who  would  be  greatest  must  win  his  place  and  liold  it  by 
rendering  the  best  and  largest  service.  Without  sucli  ab- 
sorption of  one's  self  in  the  service  of  tiie  business  the  large 
rewards  do  not  come.  We  shall  see  that  truth  more  and 
more  manifest.     Therefore  we  are  giving  helpful  advice, 


I  take  it.  when  we  suggest  to  .uiiliitioiis  nun  tliat  thev  make 
themselves  famili;ir  witli  the  lives  of  the  six  men  we  have 
iiainrd.  Such  reading  will  give  no  |)roiiiise  of  an  easy  road 
to  wealth  or  position,  but  it  will  reveal  sometiiing  infinitely 
more  valuable.  It  will  furnish  an  inspiration  to  the  sort 
of  living  that  makes  for  permanent  influence  through  real 
service.      Tliat  IS  success." 

If  you  liave  not  already  done  so,  get  the  July  "American" 
and  read  Mr.  Wells'  article.  It  is  sure  to  help  you  and  you 
may  get  some  valuable  pointers. — The  Editor  of  Mead  Co- 
operation. 


KEEP  LUMBER  AT  HOME 

(From  The  Detroit  News). 

"Home  owning  has  always  been  an  American  ideal. 
One  reason  so  many  Americans  have  been  able  to  realize 
that  ideal  lias  been  the  abundance  of  and  cheapness  of 
building  material.  Houses  built  of  costly  material  must 
belong  to  the  few  who  have  wealth  or  to  the  landlords. 

"From  1870  to  1900  Michigan  was  producing  more 
luiiilicr  than  any  other  state.  Cheap  lumber  and  low 
freiglit  rates  made  Michigan  a  state  of  home  owner.s. 
But  the  poliejr  of  slashing  timber  and  not  replacing  it 
chased  the  lumber  producing  area  across  the  continent, 
and  today  Michigan  is  paying  more  for  freight  on  lum- 
ber costs  where  it  is  cut. 

"Meanwhile  the  last  great  timber  stand  in  the  United 
States  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  the  experience  of 
rising  prices  of  lumber  and  declining  number  of  home 
owners  seems  to  teach  us  nothing.  We  still  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  the  trees  grew  because  Providence  wanted 
certain  lumbermen  to  make  a  fortune.  Accordingly  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  said  lumbermen  to  cut  the  trees 
and  market  the  lumber  in  the  way  best  intended  to  make 
their  fortunes  quickly. 

"Just  now  the  Japanese  seem  to  be  the  instruments 
adapted  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  They  like  lumber 
and  they  are  buying  the  best  American  grades.  Sta- 
tistics furnished  by  the  National  Lumber  Manufact- 
urers' Association  luformaiion  Bureau  say  : :' During  the 
fir.st  three  months  of  1922,  the  Japanese"  took  119,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  from  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
54,271,000  feet  from  Oregon.  China  also  is  coming  to 
the  front  as  a  buyer  of  American  lumber.' 

"There  is  much  talk  of  a  forestr^y  policy.  In  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  home  building  we  need  much  more 
a  lumber  policy  which  will  keep  for  the  use  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  rapidly  failing  supply  of  timber.  It  is 
time  to  forbid  sending  the  best  of  our  lumber  to  A.sia 
while  our  people  are  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  culls." 


PAPER  MILL  ADDS  POWER  HOUSE  EQUIPMENT 

Increased  demands  for  steam  liave  caused  the  Min- 
nesota &  Ontario  Paper  Company,  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  to  ecjuip  eaeli  of  tlieir  twelve  326  hor.se  power 
Brothers,  horizontal  return  tubulai'  boilers  with 
Westinghouse  stokers.  The  equijiment  consists  of 
three  retorts  per  boiler  with  double  dumping  ash 
grates  of  the  new  model  type.  E.icli  two  stokers  are 
driven  by  a  Westinghouse  vertical  reciprocating  steam 
engine. 


Stewart  E.  Seaman,  who  during  the  last  few  years 
has  liad  a  leading  part  in  the  rapid  development  of 
cotton  linter  pulp  as  a  high  grade  paper  making  mate- 
rial, has  become  associated  with  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Distributing  Company  of  Cineinvti,  Ohio,  in  connection 
Avith  sales  of  their  increased  outj)ut  of  cotton  fiber 
pulp.  Mr.  Seaman  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Stamsocott  Company  of  Hopewell,  Va. 
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COST  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

Tentative  Program  of  Eighth  Semi-Annual  Convention 

To  be  Held  at  Noiiotuck  Hotel  Holyoke,  Mass 
November  9th,  10th,  11th  1922 

This  ivill  he  a  gathering  of  representative  pulp  aiid 
paper  cost  accountants  throughout  the  country  and  mills 
are  urged  to  send  reprrxenfatifes  irrespective  of  the 
fact  whether  thnj  are  af filiated  with  this  association 
or  not. 

Thursday,  November  9,  1922 

9:00-10:00  A.M.  Resristratioii 
10:00  A.M.  Business   Mee'in<t 

Address— Pi-esident  Seth  L.  Bush  "The  Cost 
Accountant  —  His  Past,  Present  and  Future 
Place  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry." 

2:00  P.M.  xVddress— J.  A.  Reilly,  i\lanaj,'er,  Cost  and 
Inventory  Dept.  American  Writing  Paper  Co., 
Holyoke,  Mass.  "Standard  Basis  for  Compara- 
tive Cost  Estimates." 

Standard  cost  estimate  forms  will  be  submitted 
and  explained  and  the  entire  session  will  be 
given  up  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  this 
9ubjec\ 

7:00  P.M.  Bampiet 

An  orchestra  will  be  in  attendance  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  representative  speak- 
ers. Please  make  reservations  early!  Tickets 
$5.00. 

Friday,  November  10,  1922 

9:30  A.M.  Address- 
Harold  Dudley,  Greeley  C.  P.  A.  Tn 
urer,  National  Association  of  Cost  Accounta 
"The  Use  of  Ratio  Charts  in  Business.' 
Mr.  Greeley  will  give  an  address  illustrated  by 
large  charts  to  show  how  ratios  may  be  used  in 
business  management.  As  executives  become 
more  interested  in  costs,  it  is  becoming  necessary 
for  cost  accountants  to  be  able  to  devise  charts 
which  will  enable  the  executive  to  grasp  the 
essential  facts  quickly  and  ratio  charts  pro- 
vide an  excellent  medium  for  this  purpose. 
Address — 6.A.  Ware,  A.  C.  A.  Assistant  Seci"e- 
tary.  News  Print  Service  Bureau. 
"The  Value  of  Comparative  Costs." —  The 
News  Print  Service  Bureau  for  some  years  past 
has  been  doing  excellent  work  for  the  newsprint 
paper  manufacturers  by  collecting  and  distri- 
buting data  relating  to  conversion  costs.  This 
work  has  been  done  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  various  Government  depart- 
men'^s,  and  its  usefulness  to  the  newsprint  man- 
ufacturers cannot  be  over  estimated. 

2:00  P.M.  "Round  Table"  Group  Conferences. 

Separate  meetings  will  be  held  by  the  following 
groups  of  cost  accountants: 
Writing  &  Cover,  Tissue  &  Toilet  Paper  Con- 
verters, Book,  Wrapping  and  Paper  Board. 
These  talks  will  be  led  by  the  members  of  the 
various  cost  committees  appointed  by  this  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  the  following  are  Chairmen  : 
Writing  &  Cover,  J.  A.  Reilly 
Tissue  &  Toilet  Paper  Converters,  E.  J.  Fitz- 
gerald 
Book,  H.  C.  Bradford 
Wrapping,  A.  M.  YauDouser 
Paper  Board  (No  Commirtee  has  been  formed 
in  this  section  but  a  representative  of  Miller, 


Fiaiikliu,  Bas.si't  &  Co.  who  have  designed  a 
comi)leto  cost  sy.stem  for  Paper  Board  manu- 
facturers will  be  present  to  give  details  of  and 
answer  (piestioiis  I'elating  to  this  sy.ston. 

These  groups  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  cost  accountants  in  each  to  discuss 
freely  the  problems  i-elatiii;r  to  tlieir  own  part- 
icular group,  in  connection  with  'he  .scheme 
proposed  by  the  Cost  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  conversion  costs  on  a  compar- 
able basLs.  Any  other  groups  whicii  may  decide 
to  hold  a  separate  meeting  should  conniiunicate 
me  immediately,  as  whenever  six  or  more 
in  our  group  signify  their  intention  to  attend 
the  Holyoke  Convention,  I  will  arrange  for 
separate  meetings  for  them  also.  These  meet- 
ings will  be  extended  over  until  Saturday  morn- 
ing if  nece.ssary,  thus  allowing  i)lenty  of  time 
for  a  full  discussion. 

Saturday,  November  11,  1922 

9:30  A.M.  "Round  Table"  Group  C<mferences. 

2:00  P.M.  Mill  Visits 

Post  Cards  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  po.s 
sible  to  me  by  all  those  intending  to  attend 
Convention  also  particulars  given  if  they  wish 
to  visit  mills  in  Holyoke.  Arrangements  will 
be^ade  for  sufficient  automobiles  'o  be  in  at- 
fiidanee  to  take  care  of  all  those  wishing  to 
make  these  visits,  but  it  is  essential  in  order  that 
proper  arrangements  may  be  made  that  we  shall 
have  full  particulars  from  those  wishing  to 
make  these  visits  at  the  earliest  possilile  date. 


PAPER  INDUSTRY  BACK  TO  NORMAL 

New  York,  Oct.— "The  paper  industry  has  returned 
to  normal  production  after  the  depression  of  1921."  says 
the  monthly  market  review  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  in  "The  Paper  Industry,"  the  Asso- 
ciation's monthly  bulletin  "o  its  members. '-'^"TlTiiTsHitr 
outstanding  feature  of  the  statistics  for  1922,  now  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  indicate  the  probable  total  produc- 
tion of  the  current  j'car,  which  will  be  at  least  6,800,000 
tons  if  not  more.  . 

"The  figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1922,  show 
that  production  and  shipments  were  the  largest  for 
twenty  three  months,  and  only  slightly  under  the  figures 
for  September,  1920.  Production  is  now  equal  to  normal 
consumption,  and  this  year's  production  for  the  first 
eight  months  was  37  percent  higher  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

"The  cost  of  producing  all  grades  of  fine  paper  has 
advanced  steadily  and  has  resulted  in  a  recent  increase, 
by  some  mills,  in  the  price  of  their  finished  products. 
All  grades  of  pulp  have  recently  advanced  in  price. 
Prices  of  paper  stock  are  .so  high  'hat  it  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  any  other  fibre,  and  it  has  been  reported 
to  cost  more  at  the  heater,  in  a  book  mill,  than  bleached 
sulphite.  Writing  paper  production  for  the  firs'  eight 
months  of  1922  is  about  equal  to  the  production  for  the 
entire  year  of  1921.  The  production  of  Book  and  Tissue 
papers  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  has  approx- 
imately equally  all  of  last  year's  production  of  these 
grades.  Newsprint  consumption  in  1922  will  be  about 
13  percent  larger  than  in  1920. 

"According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  survey 
of  current  business,  production  in  August  increased  iii 
all  grades,  with  stocks  declining,  causing  prices  to  show 
a  tendency  to  slight  advances." 
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Charles  V.  Syrett,  of  the  Victoria  Paper  &  Twine 
Compan.y,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Gar- 
rison District  Business  Men's  Association  in  Toronto 
which  is  to  be  presided  over  by  E.  B.  Collett,  of  Colett 
&  Sproule,  paper  box  maufacturers,  Portland  Street. 
The  Association  will  interest  itself  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Garrison  district,  including  business  and 
social  service. 

Hon.  "W.  E.  Raney,  Attorney-General,  speaking  be- 
fore the  young  men's  section  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
trade,  this  week,  defended  the  action  of  the 
Ontario  Government  in  the  Backus  deal  and  outlined 
the  history  of  the  pulpwood  industry  in  Kenora.  He 
pointed  out  that  Government  had  increased  the  rates 
on  pulpwood  to  double  those  previously  in  force,  and 
had  insured  permanent  benefits  to  the  people  of  that 
district  in  cheap  power.  He  contended  that  had  the 
Backus  agreement  not  been  signed  the  millions  spent 
by  those  interests  in  the  English  River  limits  would 
have  been  a  dead  loss,  and  the  town  of  Kenora  would 
probably  have  ceased  to  exist,  dependent,  as  it  Avas, 
on  the  lumber  industry.  According  to  the  Attorney- 
General  the  town  Avas  now  a  thriving  and  important 
community  as  a  result  of  the  agreement. 

A.  P.  Costigane.  engineer  for  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Paper  Makers  Safety  Association,  has  just  returned 
from  a  periodical  visit  to  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  While  away  he  visited  the 
Pi-ovincial,  Kinleith,  Ijincoln  and  Interlake  Mills. 

Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  Vice-President  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  is  spending  some  time  in  New  York 
on  business. 

Excellent  progress  is  being  made  witii  the  installa- 
tion of  the  two  new  ])aper-making  machines  in  the 
plant  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Company,  Limited,  at 
Fort  William.  The  two  machines  will  liave  a  capacity 
of  160  tons  of  newsprint  daily.  One  of  them  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  during  the  fall  and  the  other  along 
about  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  offering  of  $3-50,000  bonds  of  the  Pacific-Burt 
Company,  Limited,  recalls  the  fact  that  S.  J.  Moore, 
Toronto,  the  president  of  the  Company  first  became 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  counter  check  books, 
sales  slips,  etc.  some  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Moore  is 
also  president  of  the  American  Sales  Book  Cojnpany, 
which  are  the  largest  sellers  of  counter  cheek  books 
and  kindred  products  in  the  world,  while  he  is  also 
head  of  the  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Limited,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  main  function  —  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
paper  boxes  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  also 
manufacture  counter  checks  in  Canada  and  across  the 
border.  As  consumers  of  paper  Burt 's  enterprises  are 
among  the  largest  on  the  continent. 

H.  Grady,  who  was  for  several  years  witli  the  Cliff 
Paper  Co.  at  Niagara  Falls,  has  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  superrintendent  of  the  new  pulp  mill  of  the  Temis- 
kaming  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  at  Dixon  Creek,  near 
Haileybury.  The  company  is  reported  to  be  running 
to  capacity  and  is  finding  a  ready  market  for  its  output. 

J.  B.  Brown,  of  T.  B.  Little  &  Co.,  Limited,  wholesale 


paper  jobbers,  Montreal,  was  a  business  visitor  in 
Toronto  this  week. 

Sales  Manager  Johnston,  of  W.  D.  Dawson,  Limited, 
paper  dealers,  Montreal,  called  on  the  Toronto  paper 
trade  during  the  past  week. 

William  Zieman,  formerl.y  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Abitibi  Mills,  and  now  -with  the  George  H.  Mead 
forces  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel 
Toronto  for  a  couple  of  days  this  week. 

The  Canadian  Barking  Drum  Company  report  the 
following  installations  of  barking  drums  of  late  through 
their  Toronto  and  Chicago  offices :  Hawk  Lake  Lumber 
Compan.y,  Monteith,  Ont. ;  Howard  Smith  Paper  Com- 
pany, Cornwall  Degrasse  Paper  Co.,  Pyrites,  New  York : 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

W.  C.  Thuerck,  dealer  in  pulpwood,  lost  his  house 
and  a  camp  with  supplies  he  had  recently  established, 
in  the  recent  disastrous  fire  that  swept  the  north 
country. 

Charles  Allen,  of  the  Allen  Paper  Company,  Simcoe 
Street,  Toronto,  has  just  completed  his  new  house  at 
23  Rose  Hill  Avenue  and  will  shortly  move  in  from 
Woodbridge  where  he  has  been  spending  the  summer. 
The  Parkdale  Paper  and  Twine-Company,  which  for 
some  time  has  been  operating  at  1216  Dundas  Street 
West,  Toronto,  has  gone  out  of  business. 

Percy  B.  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Company,  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Canadain  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  has  gone 
on  a  trip  to  England. 

W.  H.  Sherriff,  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  left  this  week  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  tlirough  the  Canadian  west  to  Vancouver. 

R.  B.  Herron,  of  R.  B.  Herron  &  Co.,  Tionaga,  reports 
considerable  pulpwood  activity  on  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Railways  Avest  of  Sudbury.  His  firm  is  taking  out 
20,000  cords  of  pulpwood  for  tlie  Spanish  River  Mills. 
The  Anglo-Canadian  Lumber  Company,  of  Stackpool, 
are  also  taking  out  several  thousand  cords  for  the  same 
company. 

The  Allen  Paper  Company,  Toronto,  is  doubling  its 
floor  space  at  105  Simcoe  Street  and  is  taking  in  the 
remaining  half  of  the  floor  which  has  been  occupying 
during  the  past  year. 

S.  R.  Armstrong,  Vice-Presideht  of  the  Metagami 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  has  returned  to  Toronto 
after  visiting  the  company's  mill  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls. 
Mr.  Armstrong  reports  that  the  plant  is  running  to 
capacity  with  a  good  demand  for  the  company's 
products. 

Mr.  S.  Rodier,  of  the  Rolland  Paper  .Company, 
Limited,  Montreal,  who  was  seriously  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident,  is  making  very  favorable  progress. 

In  connection  witli  the  pulp  and  paper  plant  to  be 
erected  near  Elko,  B.  C,  by  the  Wigwam  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  a  contract  for  cutting  pulpwood  has 
been  let  to  the  McNab  Logging  Companv,  organized  by 
Mr.  C.  D.  McNab,  of  Walde.  The  contruction  engineer 
for  the  plant  is  Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Yuill. 

The  offices  of  the  Rolland  Paper  Companv  Limited 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal  are  being  enlarged. 

The  Snelling  Paper  Sales  Limited.  Ottawa,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $40,000. 
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EDDY  COMPANY  OFFICIALS  PLEASED  WITH 
OUTLOOK 

That  Canada  is  al>out  td  cntfr  a  new  era  of  prosper- 
ity in  t)ie  immediate  future  is  tiie  opinion  of  ^[r.  J.  T. 
Shirreff,  Vice-President  and  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
iv  1).  Eddy  Co..  Limited,  Hull,  Canada. 

Mr.  yhirreffs  optimism  is  based  npon  first  hand 
knowledge  gleaned  during  his  recent  tour  of  Western 
Canada.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor,  Secretary 


ME.  SHIRREFF 

and  Sales  Manager  of  the  Eddy  Companp,  Mr.  Schir- 
reff  visited  every  important  centre  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  calling  upon  their  many  selling  agencies 
tliroughont  this  fast  territory.  Both  executives  were 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  optimism  apparent  in  every 
quarter  of  the  West  and  report  that,  consequent  upon 


ME.  TAYIiOE 

tlis  excellent  crops  now  harvested,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation of  a  real  boom  in  Fall  and  Winter  business 
throughout  the  entire  Dominion. 

As  proof  of  this  it  is  interesting  to  nate  authentic 
statement  that  the  E.  B.  Eddj-  Company  is  even  now 
being  operated  at  capacity. 

The  i  ncreasing    demand    for    Eddv    matches,    indu- 


i-ati'd  wai-e  and  tin-  otlier  jjioducts  produced  at  tlie 
big  Hull  plant  where  between  2.000  and  2.500  people 
are  employed  would  .seem  to  indicate  that  competition 
only  serves  to  still  further  popularise  Eddy  lines  with 
the  Canadian  People. 

Some  idea  of  the  tremendous  Ivldy  output  nuiy  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of  125,000.000 
matches  are  produced  every  daj-  in  addition  to  .some 
125  tons  of  paper,  100  of  wrapping  paper  and  fibre- 
ware  utensils  galore. 


COMBINATION  CALENDER  AND  REWINDER 
AT    ONTARIO   PAPER   CO 

An  interesting  iiuiovation  in  paper  machinery  has 
been  installed  at  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Tlioi-old. 
in  the  form  of  a  combination  supercalender  and  rewinder. 

It  has  a  stack  of  eight  rolls,  the  face  widtli  being  185". 
It  takes  a  130"  roll  of  newsprint,  supercalenders  it  in 
the  usual  manner,  then  it  is  rewound  on  a  re-winder  com- 
plete with  slitters.  It  has  a  full  load  speed  of  fi50  feet 
per  minute,  requiring  80  to  90  H.P.,  and  equipped  with 
a  100  H.P.  motor.  This  is  'he  largest  supercalender 
ever  made  by  the  Norwood  Engineering  Company,  and 
the  first  combination  supercalender  and  re-winder  to 
be  used  in  a  newsprint  mill,  although  the  Kimberley 
Clarke  Company  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  use  such  a 
machine,  120  inches  wide,  for  book,  writing  and  spe- 
cialties. The  machine  at  the  Ontario  Paper  Company 
requires  a  crew  of  three  men  to  operate  it. 

An  addition  is  being  made  to  the  mill  for  a  finishing 
room  behind  No.  5  Machine,  a  two  story  brick  building 
60'  X  160'.  A  grade  is  being  made  up  to  the  finishing 
room  to  accommodate  three  cars,  in  duplicate  of  the 
other  finishing  rooms.  The  output  of  the  mill  at  pres- 
ent is  about  285  tons  per  day,  all  of  wiiich  goes  to  the 
Chicago  "Tribune."  The  main  pulp  wood  limits  of  the 
Company  are  300  miles  below  Quebec.  Tho.se  in  North- 
ern were  not  touched  bj-  the  recent  fires. 

Four  machines  at  the  Ontario  were  manufactured  by 
Pusey  &  Jones,  while  No.  5  machine  recently  installed  is 
a  Bagley  &  Sewall.  Nos.  1  and  2  operate  at  600  feet  per 
minute,  Nos.  3  and  4  at  650  feet  per  minute,  and  No.  5 
is  at  present  running  at  715  feet.  No.  5  machine  was 
starred  at  450  feet  and  gradually  inci'eased  t  othe  pres- 
ent speed,  the  maximum  up  to  the  present  being  800 
feet.  It  was  designed  for  a  speed  of  1,000  feet  per 
minute.  An  interesting  feature  of  No.  5  machine  is  the 
pitch  of  30"  downward  on  the  wire,  the  other  four  ma- 
chines having  onlv  18". 


NEW  CATALOG  AVAILABLE 

The  Canadian  Link  Belt  Company  Limited,  Toron- 
to, have  just  issued  a  new  832  page  general  catalog 
which  they  advise  is  the  most  complete  and  costly 
they  have  ever  issued.  This  catalog  includes  their  new 
line  of  Helicoid  Screw  Conveyors,  Machine  Moulded 
Gears,  etc.,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value 
to  all  interested  in  elevating,  conveying,  power  trans- 
mission and  labour  saving  machinery  in  all  its  modern 
forms. 

This  catalog  includes  complete  line  of  the  H.  W. 
Caldwell  &  Sons  Company's  Plant  of  the  Link-Belt 
Company.  It  is  available  on  application  to  theii" 
Toronto  Office,  Wellington  &  Peter  Streets  or  Mon- 
treal Office  10  Gauvin  Lane  to  anyone  who  will  sta'e 
their  connection  with  the  industry. 
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Technical  Section 


\A:>iOCIATIONv ' 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A. -Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials 
A-15.  Hydrolysis  of  Cotton  Cellulose.  G.  W.  MON- 
IKK-WILI.IA.MS.  Chem,  Soc.  Trans.,  cxix,  803-805, 
l,i:t2r).  Crystalline  •■gha-oso"  representing  10.67  per 
cent  of  the  yield  theoretically  obtainable  from  the 
crude  material  (containing  .93  per  cent  moisture  and 
0.13  per  cent  ash,)  was  obtained  by  hydrolysing  10  g. 
of  cotton-wool  with  50  cc.  of  72  per  cent  sulphuric  acid 
for  one  week  at  room  temperature,  diluting  with  wa- 
ter to  5  liters,  and  boiling  under  a  reflux  condenser 
for  15  hours.  After  filtering  and  evaporing  to  dryness 
at  40  nun.,  the  alkalinity  being  kept  downi  by  repeated 
addition  of  deeinormal  sulphuric  acid  the  residue  was 
extracted  with  methyl  alcohol  free  from  acetone,  and 
the  extract  filtered,  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  evaporated  in  a  current  of  dry  air  at  a  low  tem- 
peature.  The  product  has  a  melting-point  of  144  to 
145  degrees  C.  (uncorrected  and  yielded  a  phenylos- 
azone  with  melting-point  204  to  205  degrees  (uncor- 
rected). No  other  products  of  hydrolysis  could  be  de- 
tected, (Compare  OST  and  WILKENING,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xxix,  88,  (1910),  IRVINE  and  SOUTAR, 
This  journal,  xix,  1005,  A-15,  Sept.  29,  1921.     A.  P.    G. 

B. -Forestry 
B-0.  Forestry  in  Sweden.  EDWARD  BECK,  Pub- 
licity Dept.,  Can.  Pulp  &  Paper  Association.  Pulp 
and'  Paper,  xix,  685-686,  715-716,  737,  761-762,  (June 
:iO  July  7,  14.  21.  1921) ;  Paper,  xxix,  No.  7,  19-21  (Oct. 
1921,  (Oct.  19,  1921).  A  description  of  the  manner 
and  means  obtaining  in  Sweden  for  utilizing  their  for- 
(!st  resources  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  ensure  theit 
permanency,  contrasting  these  means  with  those  e.itv 
ployed  in  Canada. — A.  P.  -C. 

B-0.  Forestry  in  Finland.  EDWARD  BECK,  Pub- 
licity Dept.,  Can.  Pulp  &  Paper  Association.  Pulp 
and' Paper,  xix  78.5-786,  (July  28,  1920).  Discussion 
of  the  importance  of  the  forest  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Finland,  with  an  outline  of  the  forestry 
policy  (if  that  country.— A.  P.  -C. 

B-6.  Forestry  in  Norway.  EDWARD  BECK,  Pub- 
licity Dept.,  Can.  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Pulp 
and'Paper.  xix,  811-812,  (Aug.  4,  1921).  Brief  discus- 
sion of  the  importance  of  the  forest  in  the  economic 
life  of  Norway,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  fores- 
ti-v  ])o]icy  of  that  country. — A.  P.  -C. 

BO.  Forestry  In  Britain.  EDWARD  BECK,  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix.  829-831,  (Aug.  11,  1921).  An  analysis 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Briti.sh  Isles  in  wood  and 
wood  products  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  forests, 
together  with  an  outline  of  the  forestry  policy  and  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Forestry  Commissicin 
.since  it  was  created  in  1919  on  account  of  the  very 
serious  conditions  brought  about  by  the  intensive  fel- 
ling wliicli  had  to  be  resorted  to  during  the  war. 

BO.  Forestry  in  France.  EDWARD  BECK.  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix,  8.55-856,  (Aug.  18,  1921).  Brief  out- 
line of  the  damage  wrought  to  French  forests  during 
the  war  and  of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  out 
with  a  view  to  restoring  them  to  their  former  state  of 
productivity. — A.  P.  -C. 


E.-Acid  Pulping  Processes 

E-1.  Determination  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  in  Burner 
Gases.  K.  HKKL.  Chem.  Zeit.,  xlv,  693,  (1921j  ; 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  580A,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  (Com 
pare  preceding  abstract.)  The  absorption  of  sulphur 
dioxide  from  gas  mixtures  containing  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  yields  low 
results,  especially  if  the  liquid  is  shaken  vigorously  or 
contains  positive  catalysts,  such  as  copper  sulphate. 
Good  results  are  obtained,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  negative  catalysts,  es- 
pecially stannous  chloride.  It  is  recommended  to  add 
to  each  assay  10  ce.  of  a  0.001  molar  solution  of  stan- 
nous chloride  (0.23  g.  of  SuCL.  211,0  per  liter)  before 
absorption.  The  gases  are  passed  through  the  liguid, 
which  is  then  acidified  and  titrated  with  iodine  in  the 
usual  way. — A.  P.  -C. 

E-1.  Determination  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  (and  Sul- 
phur Trioxide)  in  Burner  Gases.  B.  C.  STUER  and  W. 
(iUOU.  Chem.  Zeit.,  xlv,  .553-554,  (1921)  ;  J.  Soc 
Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  56A,  (July  30  1921).  A  SANDER 
Ibid.,  555.  The  authors  dispute  Sander's  contention 
that  mercury  has  a  strong  catalytic  action  on  mixtures 
of  air  and  sulphur  dioxide;  the  high,  percentage  of 
sulphur  trioxide  found  by  him  in  burner  gases  is  more 
probably  due  to  oxidation  when  sulphur  dioxide  is  ab- 
sorbed by  sodium  hydroxide,  as  in  his  method,  (of 
Paper,  xxvii,  No.  14,  Dec.  8,  1920;  tlifs  journal,  xix 
723,  E-1,  July  7,  1921).  In  a  determination  of  sulphur 
trioxide  by  difference,  after  estimating  sulphur  diox- 
ide by  Reich's  method  and  total  acidity  by  Lunge's 
method,  0.4  per  cent  was  found,  wliereas  Sander's 
method  gave  2.8  and  2.3  per  cent.  The  latter  figures 
are  regarded  as  erroneous.  In  a  reply  Sander  eon- 
tends  that  if  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  introduced  into 
the  alkali  in  a  fine  stream,  and  agitation  is  avoided, 
appreciable  oxidation  of  the  sodium  bisulphite  will 
not  take  place.  He  further  maintains  that  his  results 
for  sulphur  dioxide  are  in  close  agreement  with  those 
obtained  by  the  Reich  method  and  that  therefore  the 
sulphur  trioxide  value,  which  is  derived  from  the  dif- 
ference between  total  acidity  and  sulphur  dioxide  fig- 
ures, must  also  be  correct. — A.  P.  -C. 

E-4.  Chemical  Equilibrium  of  Sulphite  Liguor.  R. 
SCHWARZ  and  H.  MULLER-CLEMM.  Z.  angew. 
Chem.,  xxiv,  272-275,  (1921).  Translated  by  W.  B. 
Van  Arsdel  in  Paper,  xxix,  No.,  3.  1914,  (Sept  21.  1921) 
From  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between 
sulphurous  acid  and  calcium  bi-sulphite  in  presence  of 
an  excess  of  calcium  sidphite  it  is  shown  that  in  this 
.system,  at  any  temiicrature,  and  independent  of  the 
initial  concentration  of  sulphurous  acid  up  to  6.5  per 
cent  before  the  addition  of  the  calcium  .sulphite,  tlie 
quotient  of  the  combined  sulphurous  acid  by  the  free 
sulphurous  acid  is  a  constant,  namely  2.  At  higlier 
initial  concentrations  tlian  6.5  per  cent  experimental 
difficulties  occurred  owing  to  the  evolution  of  gas  as 
so  on  as  calcium  sulphite  was  added  to  the  solution, 
and  the  equilibrium  was  thereby  disturbed.  In  the 
equilibrium  solution  the  quantity  of  bi.sulphite  formed 
and  the  free  sulpluirous  acid  increase  with  decreasing 
temperaturee  except  that  irregularities  occur  between 
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no  and  22  degrees  Centigrade  wliicli  result  in  an  in 
terinediate  or  local  niininniin  solubility  of  calcium 
sulphite  at  2(i  cl('t,'rccs,  followed  by  a  decline  to  22  de- 
grees, after  which  the  regular  increase  once  more  sets 
in.  If  a  solution  in  equilibrium  at  a  particular  temp- 
erature is  saturated  witli  siUpliur  dioxide  an  increase 
of  combined  sulphurous  acid  occurs,  accompanied  by 
a  proportionately  greater  increase  in  free  acid. — 
A.  P.  -C. 

E-4.  Chemical  Equilibrium  of  sulphite  Liquor.  K. 
SCIIWAIIZ  and  11.  :\irLLEK-(LK.M.M.  Z.  angew. 
Chem..  xxxiv,  599-600  (1921);  J.  See.  Chem.  Ind,  xl. 
9 A.  (Jan.  16,  1922).  The  conclusions  lirawn  in  a  pre- 
vious communication  (compare  two  preceding  ab- 
stracts) are  now  admitted  to  be  incorrect.  The  quo- 
tient of  combined  sulpluirous  acid  by  free  sulphurous 
acid  is  not  constant  but  depends  on  the  temperature. 
It  falls  with  increasing  temperature  to  24  deg.  C,  and 
tlien  increases  again  on  further  temperature  rise.  In 
the  temperatiH-e  range  20  to  33  deg.,  the  maximum  for 
free  sidphurous  acid  lies  at  21  deg.  C,  for  combined 
acid  at  29  deg.,  and  for  total  acid  at  26  deg.  The  quo- 
tient also  depends  on  the  initial  concentration  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  increasing  from  2.0  at  the  highest  ex- 
amined concentration  (B..t  per  cent)  to  4.2  at  2  per 
cent.— A.  P.  -C. 

E4.  Chemical  Equilibrium  of  Sulphite  Liquor,  il. 
GKOOER.  Z..  ang-ew  Chem.,  xxxiv.  383,  (1921) ; 
J.  See.  Chem.  Ind..  xl..  580A,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  (See 
preceding  abstract)  The  author  has  recalculated  from 
the  figures  given  by  Schwarz  and  Miiller  Clemm  the 
ratio  between  the  combined  sulphuroiir  acid  and  the 
free  sulphurous  acid  in  equilibrium  in  the  system  sul- 
phurous acid-calcium  sulphite,  and  shows  that  it  is 
2.36:  1  and  not  2:  1  as  found  bv  the  latter  authors. 

—A.  P.-C. 

G  —  Treatment  of  Pulp 

G-8 ;  K-12.  Drying  in  the  Paper  Industry.    Papeterie, 

xliii,  6S6-6S9,  726-739.  777-7S1.  S22-S26.  870-877,  921-922. 
(Aug.  10.  2.5.  Sept.  10.  2.5,  Oct.  10.  25.  1920).  A  study 
of  drying  in  the  paper  industi-y,  including  air  drying 
and  drying  by  direct  contact  with  a  heated  surface,  cal- 
culation of  the  drying  sylinders,  the  effect  of  driving 
on  the  finish  of  the  paper,  the  defects  due  to  faulty 
drying,  with  a  very  brief  description  of  various  types 
of  moisteners.  —  A.P.-C. 

K.-Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment. 

K-4.  The  Treatment  of  Rags  —  Defibering  and 
Shredding.  PORPIIYRE.  Papeterie,  xliii,  626-633, 
(July  25  1921).  A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  shred- 
ding rags  before  cooking  them,  instead  of  defibering 
tliem  after  cooking,  .showing  that  there  is  greater  pro- 
duction, lower  consumption  of  fuel  chemicals  and  pow- 
er, lower  initial   cost   for  the  equipment. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-12.  The  Use  of  Ball  Bearings  for  Table  Rolls  on 
Paper  Machines.  H.  BURSIE,  Technical  Director, 
Societe  des  Roulcmcnts  a  Billes  SKF.  Papeterie,  xliii, 
640.  (July  25,  1921).  The  author  takes  exception  to 
the  statement  of  Nuttall  at  the  meeting  of  the  English 
Technical  Association  to  the  effect  that  table  rolls 
mounted  on  ball  bearings  do  not  nm  smoothly,  and 
that  those  paper  manufacturers  who  bad  tried  them 
were  going  back  to  smooth  bearings.  Theoretically 
ball  bearings  are  superior  to  smooth  bearings,  and  in 
practice  if  they  are  properly  mounted  they  give  entire 
satisfaction.  The  only  reason  for  failure  of  ball  bear- 
ings for  table   rolls  would  be   incomplete  protection 


from  water,  causing  rust  and  wear  of  the  balls.  In 
Sweden  all  the  new  paper  machine  table  rolls  are 
mounted  on  ball  bearings  and  are  giving  entire  satis- 
faction.—A.  P.    C. 

M.  —  General  Equipment 

M-6.  The  Care  and  Upkeep  of  Electrical  Equipment 
for  the  Paper  Mill.  \V.  W.  CROXKIIITE,  General 
Electric  Co.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xvii.  793-794,  (Sept.  18. 
1919)  ;  Paper,  xxvii.  No.  132-134,  234,  (Nov.  10,  1920). 
Advice  about  the  proper  attention  and  eare  which 
should  be  Lrivcn  to  electric  motors. — A.  P.  -C 

M-11.  The  Proper  Lubrication  of  Ball  Bearings.  11. 
lil'KKME.  S(M-i.'.tc  des  Koulcnicuts  h  I'.ilh's  SKF.  In- 
dustrie Chimique,  viii,  276-277,  (July  1921).  The  func- 
tion of  lubrication  in  ball  bearings  is  protection 
against  corrosion  and  facilitating  the  longitudinal  mo- 
tion of  the  journal  when  such  is  retjuired.  The  lubri- 
cant must  be  free  from  acids  or  alkalis  (maximum  0.1 
per  cent),  lime  (maxinnun  0.5  per  cent)  and  resins 
and  from  all  traces  of  impurities  which  might  cause 
friction.  The  best  lubricant  is  a  high  grade  oil  of 
suitable  visco.sity  (depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
work).  If  grease  is  used,  it  must  not  melt  at  the  work- 
ing temperature  of  the  bearing.  Graphite  should  never 
be  used  in  ball  bearing  lubricants.  Simple  tests  for 
detecting  acidity,  alkalinity,  and  resins,  and  for  de- 
termining the  meltinrr-point  are  given. — A.  P.  -C. 

M-11.  Lubrication  of  Paper  MiU  Machinery.  JOHN 
E.  TESniNER.  Paper,  xxvii.  No.  10.  125-127,  (Nov. 
10,  1920).  A  brief  description  of  the  various  kinds 
of  lubricating  systems,  of  the  bottle  oiler  and  the 
wick  feed  oiler,  together  with  a  tabulated  summary 
showing  the  kind  of  lubricant  which  should  be  used 
for  each  of  the  various  machines  of  a  pulp  or  paper 
mill,  methods  by  which  the  lubricant  is  commonly  ap- 
plied, and  the  department  of  the  mill  in  which  the 
machines  are  to  lie  located. — A.  P.  -C. 

M-11.  The  Mechanism  of  Lubrication. -11.  ROBERT 
E.  ^'ILSON  and  DANIEL  P.  BARNARD.  4th.  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology.  J.  Soc.  Automotive  Eng. ;  J. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xvi,  683-695,  (Aug.  1922).  "Oili- 
ness"'  is  defined  as  that  property  of  lubricants  by  vir- 
lure  of  which  one  fluid  gives  lower  coefficients  of 
friction  (u.sually  at  slow  speeds  or  high  loads)  than 
another  fluid  of  the  same  viscosity.  Its  importance 
under  practical  operating  conditions  is  shown  to  be 
greater  than  is  generally  recognised.  The  following 
possible  methods  of  measuring  oiliness  and  of  throw- 
ing light  on  the  mechanism  of  partial  lubrication  are 
described;  (1)  Use  of  a  Deeley  type  machine  to  mea.s- 
ure  coefficients  of  friction  between  plane  surfaces  at 
slow  speeds;  (2)  A  refined  and  reproducible  method 
of  determining  static  coefficients  of  friction  between 
partially  lubricated  metal  surfaces ;  (3)  Measurement 
of  interfacial  energy  between  mercury  and  oil:  (4) 
^Measurements  of  the  electrical  resistance  and  the  rate 
of  formation  of  adsorbed  films  on  metal  surfaces;  (5) 
Clogging  of  fine  metal  capillaries  through  which  lubri- 
cants are  forced.  The  static  friction  test  with  proper 
refinements  is  considered  to  be  the  best  single  measure 
of  oiliness,  but  it  should  be  supplemented  by  mea.sure- 
ments  of  the  thickness  of  the  adsorbed  films  at  high 
pressures,  in  order  to  throw  more  light  on  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  action  of  different  constituents  in  lubricat- 
ing oils.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  are  almost  in- 
variably superior  in  oilness  to  straight  mineral  oils. 
The  blending  of  considerable  proportions  of  neutral 
glycerides  with  mineral  nils  greatly  improves  the  oili- 
(Contiuued  on  page  939) 
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MIXED  STATES  ^OTES 


The  Customs  Division  of  the  Trcjisury  Departiut-nt  is 
investigating  complaints  alleging  the  shipment  of  Kraft 
paper  for  the  United  States  by  Scandinavian  countries 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  anti-dumping 
clause  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act.  One  complaint  made 
was  tliat  paper  was  being  offered  for  exportation  to 
the-  ITnited  States  at  a  ])rice  lower  than  it  was  selling 
for  in  the  Scandinavian  domestic  trade  or  for  export 
to  countries  other  than  the  TTnited  States.  The  Customs 
Division  has  sent  agents  who  were  in  Germany  to 
Scandinavian  countries  to  nuike  the  investigation. 
There  is  no  record,  as  yet,  in  Washington  of  action 
being  taken  against  exporters  or  importers  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation. 

The  plant  of  the  Jespersee  News  Print  Corporation, 
Lambertville,  N.  J.,  was  destroved  bv  fire  last  Friday 
with  a  loss  estimated  at  $30(),0(}0.  The  mill  and  plant 
was  acquired  only  recently  by  the  Jespersee  Corpora- 
tion from  the  Perseveraiu-e  Paper  Company. 

Adam  L.  Lewis,  of  Toronto,  Out.,  in  a  talk  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America  at  Cleveland,  0.,  last  week,  declared  that  the 
printing  industry  is  over-equipped,  and  that  out  of 
13.000  commercial  printing  plants  in  the  United  States 
only  1,200  do  more  than  .^100,000  worth  of  work  in  a 
year.  These  1,200  plants,  however,  do  two-thirds  of 
asserted.  He  argued  that  the  large  plants  must  earrv 
the  work  of  the  nation,  oi'  $400,000,000,  Mr.  Lewis 
the  responsibility  for  improving  and  eliminating  price- 
cutting,  since  the  they  the  only  ones  which  can  afford 
the  effort.  The  only  solution  to  overcome  the  printing 
industry's  serious  over-equipment,  he  pointed  out,  is  to 
create  a  demand  for  printing.  That  can  be  done  in 
part  by  improving  the  quality  of  printing,  and  by 
advertising  printing. 

Serviceal)le  drinking  cu])s  from  waste  paper  pulp  can 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  a  day  by  a  single  laborer 
and  at  a  cost  of  aliont  80  cents  a  thousand,  according 
to  C.  R.  Robinson  of  Brookklyn,  N.  Y.  who  claims  he 
has  perfected  a  process  for  making  them  in  the  plant 
of  the  J.  A.  Wiarda  Company  of  Brooklyn.  The  finish- 
ed cup  is  said  to  contain  no  paraffin  and  is  capable  of 
holding  hot  solutions  as  well  as  cold.  The  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cups  is  described  by 
Mr.  Robinson  as  being  a  type  designed  for  continuous 
automatic  operation.  It  uses  a  form  made  from  paper 
machine  wire  the  inside  of  which  contains  a  suction 
drawing  the  pulp  to  the  mould  and  so  forming  the  cup. 
Patents  on  the  machinery  have  been  applied  for  by 
^Ir.  Robinson. 

The  production  of  new  paper  from  Avaste  paper  has 
preserved  more  than  300,000  acres  of  timber  this  vear 
ni  the  United  States  for  future,  use,  declared  Gre'llett 
Collins  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Book  Manu- 
facturers Association,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  association's  convention  in  Chicago  la.st  Wednesday. 
I^The  biggest  problem  of  the  paper  industry,"  he  .said, 
"is  the  shortage  of  waste  paper.  To  save  waste  paper 
is  to  save  the  forests.  Every  ton  of  waste  paper  used 
by  the  paper  millls  means  just  so  much  of  our  forest 
resources  saved  for  the  future.  Taking  good  pulp 
wood  as  an  example,  it  can  be  said  that  use  of  six  tons 
of  waste  paper  is  equal  to  saving  one  acre  of  timber. 
This  is  no  small  matter  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
paper  industry  will  use  in  1922  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of 
waste  paper." 

The  Port  Edwards  mill  of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper 


Company  i^  trying  out  a  machine  invented  by  M.  .1. 
Powers  of  Nekoosa  which  is  designed  to  prepare  pulp- 
wood  bark  .so  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a  practical 
fuel.  It  is  claimed  that  the  device  has  shown  results 
affording  a  .solution  of  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the 
bark  which  was  fornu-rly  dumped  into  the  rivers  as 
waste  until  this  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  States 
because  of  alleged  stream  pollution.  Mr.  Powers'  ma- 
chine is  known  as  a  plunger  press  in  which  a  huge 
plunger  compresses  the  moisHire  from  succcs.sive  loads 
of  bark. 

Work  is  in  progress  at  the  South  Brewer  plant  of 
Mie  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  on  the  installa- 
tion of  equipment  transforming  the  mill  for  the  u.se  of 
oil  in.stead  of  coal  as  a  fuel.  The  Eastern  has  been  burn- 
ing 62,000  tons  of  coal  yearly  and  240,000  barrels  of 
oil  will  be  needed  in  place  of  this. 

Maine  logging  camps  are  taking  on  men  for  the  win- 
ter .season.  The  International  Paper  Company  is  Ad- 
vertising in  Boston  for  more  men.  It  needs  500  for  its 
camps  in  Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hempshire.  Many 
other  companies,  not  only  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  are  still  hiring  men  to  cut  pulpwood  in  Maine 
The  Burnside  Ti.ssue  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Ea.st  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Claims 
are  made  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  that  it  is  solvent 
with  assets  amounting  to  $400,000  and  liabilities  of  about 
$300,000.  The  receiver  was  appointed  on  the  petition 
of  R.  S.  Peck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  firm 
is  a  creditor  to  the  amount  of  $17,252. 

The  work  of  erecting  a  new  paper  mill,  filtering  plant, 
storage  warehou.se  and  numerous  residences  at  the  Parch 
ment  plant  of  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Com- 
pany is  progressing  with  a  grea'  rush.  Extra  gangs  of 
■laborers  have  been  put  to  work  in  the  endeavor  to  get  all 
the  outdoor  eon.struction  jobs  completed  before  heavv 
snows  of  winter  ari-ive.  A  large  settling  tank  with  14 
apartments,  designed  to  handle  the  white  water  from  the 
No.  1  mill,  has  been  erected  in  the  mill  court-yard.  Jacot 
Kindleberger,  president  of  the  company,  announces  that 
this  tank  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  minds  and  is 
designed  to  reclaim  stock  that  is  now  going  to  waste. 
"Some  of  the  ideas  embodied  are  our  own,"  said  Mr. 
Kindleberger.  "Others  Mere  developed  during  mv  reeen" 
trip  to  mills  in  Germany," 

A  new  hand  book  of  paper  and  its  uses  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company.  It 
consists  of  a  catalog  of  information  and  a  sample  folder 
made  up  of  three  separate  parts  each  of  which  contains 
a  full  line  of  samples  of  various  papers  and  grades.  A 
price  lis's  is  included  in  the  catalog. 
_  The  Allied  Paper  Mills,  Kalamazoo,  announce  that 
Samuel  W.  Simpson  has  been  advanced  to  the  position 
of  general  superintendent  of  the  Allied  Mills,  with  offices 
at  the  King  Division.  William  Carroll,  the  assistan' 
superintendent  of  'he  Bardeen  mills  v.-ill  succeed  to  the 
place  vacated  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

With  the  new  paper  mills  planned  and  under  eon.struc- 
tion there  slioul  be  no  need  for  publishers  to  go  beyond 
America  for  their  1923  newsprint  requirements,  "said 
R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau,  in  an  address  la.st  week  before  the  Inland  Press 
As.S()ciation  at  Chicago.  Newsprint  importation  of  135,- 
000  tons  from  Europe  in  1921,  has  fallen  away,  declared 
Mr.  Kellogg,  and  new  mills  and  additions  in  "the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  go  into  operation  next  year  with 
a  capacity  of  600  tons  daily. 
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uess  of  the  latter;  l)ul  the  same  results  eaii  he  obtained 
hy  addinir  miieh  smaUer  proportions  of  fatty  acids 
ol-  oil-snhihle  soaps.  (Compare  II.  M.  WKhLS  and  .1. 
E.  SOrTlK'OMBE.  Advances  in  the  Practice  of  Lub- 
rication. Thi.s  journal,  xx.  262,  Mareh  30,  1922).  Oili- 
ness  is  due  to  .selective  adsorption  of  the  constituents 
in  the  oil  I)y  the  metal  surface.  The  adsorbed  film  is 
of  colloidal  rather  than  molecular  dimensions,  is  a 
jilastic  solid  rather  than  a  fluid  film,  and  apparently 
acts  by  smoothinjT  over  surface  ii-reirulai-ities,  carry- 
int^  nnich  of  the  load  and  minimizini;  metal  to  metal 
contact  and  abrasion.  The  structure  and  physical 
characteristics  of  this  film  seem  to  be  more  important 
than  its  thickness  in  determininfj  its  efficiency  in  low- 
ering friction.  The  constituents  of  lubricants  which 
form  these  adsorbed  layers  may  be  selectively  adsorbed 
and  largely  removed  from  the  oil  by  repeated  treat- 
ments with  very  finely-divided  metals,  e.  "r..  iron-by- 
hydrofiren — A..    1'.  -('. 

M-12.  A  Liquid  Measuring  Guage:  the  Ptieumerca- 
tor.  Paper,  xxvii,  No.  10,  116,  (Nov.  10,  1920).  A 
brief  description  of  the  principle,  construction,  opera- 
^ion,  and  merits  of  the  Pneiimereator. — .\.  P.  -C. 

M-12.  The  Area  Consistency  Regulator.  Paper, 
sxvii.  No.  10,  220,  (Nov.  10,  1920).  The  Area  regula- 
tor is  a  device  for  automatically  reducing  valves  and 
cutting  down  the  supply  of  steam.  By  a  slight  modifi- 
fication  it  can  be  used  as  a  stock  consistency  regulator. 
This  latter  form  of  the  device  is  briefly  described. 
'See  Pulp  and  Paper,    xviii.   926,    Sept,  2.    1920).    — 

A.  P.  -C. 

Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

N-1.  Apparatus  for  Analyzing  Flue  Gases.  V.  S. 
Patent  No.  1,299,865,  H.  ]\r.  SSARP.  An  apparatus 
for  the  analysis  of  flue  gases  comprising  an  electric 
circuit  with  a  reservoir  containing  a  conducting  liquid, 
electrodes  suitably  disposed  in  the  circuit  and  placed 
in  the  reservoir,  and  a  supply  pipe  whereby  the  gases 
can  be  led  into  the  conducting  liquid,  thereby  dis- 
placing it  relatively  to  one  of  the  electrodes. — A.  P.  -0. 

N-4.  The  Corrosion  of  Steam  Boilers  and  its  Preven- 
tion by  the  Elimination  of  the  Gases  Dissolved  in  the 
wrater.  G.  PARIS.  Chim-e  et  Industrie,  vi,  11-32, 
(July  1921).  —  A.P.-C. 

N-4,  A  New  Mercury  Boiler,  Paper,  xxvii.  No.  10, 
119,  (Nov.  10,  1920).  A  brief  description,  with  dia- 
gram, of  the  niereury  boiler  designed  bv  "W.  L.  R. 
Bmmett.— A.  P.  -C. 

N-4.  The  Refractory  as  a  Factor  in  Furnace  Life 
and  Capacity.  I.  S.  PIETERS.  Jointless  Fire  Brick 
Co.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxv,  -No.  3,  36,  38,  (Julv  20, 
1922);  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  647-648,  (Aug.  3,  1922). 
The  requirements  of  a  modern  furnace  lining  are 
refractoriness,  pliy-sioal  striength,  rsnrface  hardness, 
low  expansion  and  contraction  coefficient  over  a  wide 
temperature  range,  low  heat  conductivity,  and  imper- 
viousness  to  air.  No  one  material  can  meet  them  all, 
so  that  the  practice  now  is  to  make  furnace  walls  and 
-settings  of  3,  4,  or  more  materials,  each  of  which 
serves  a  distinct  purpose.  The  drawbacks  of  bricks 
linings  and  the  troubles  to  which  they  give  rise  are 
outlined,  and  the  merits  of  a  monolithic  (i.  e.,  one- 
piece,   jointless)    lining   are   described. — A.   P.   -C. 

N-6.  An  Economically  Efficient  Paper  Mill  Steam 
Plant.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  718-719,  (Aug.  24,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxv,  No.  10,  43-44,  (Sept,  7,  1922) ; 
Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  34,  4,  (Sept.  2,  1922).  Results 
are  given  of  operation  for  six  months  of  the  Canada 


Paper  To.'s  new  boilei-  plant  at  Windsor  Mills,  Que., 
suiiplemeuted  by  explanatory  notes  and  remarks  on 
the   cITiriiMiry   of  slcam   plants,      A.    P.     ('. 

N-8.  A  New  Electric  Generating  Apparatus.  Paper, 
xxvii.  No.  10,  115,  (Nov.  10,  1920).  A  description  of 
a  new  generating  apparatus  constructed  by  the  Dodge 
Sales  and  Engineering  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  which 
is  run  by  the  Dodge  heavy  oil  engine,  and  which  can 
be  run  at  a  fuel  cost  (with  fuel  oil  at  $0.05  a  gallon) 
of  $0,005  per  K.  W.  lir.— A.  P.  -(!. 

0 — Water  supply  and  treatment 

0-2.  A  Study  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Filtration 
Using  Plant  Scale  Equipment.  FRED  P.  BAKER, 
Mass.  Institute  of  Tecliiiolog\-,  Cambi-idge,  Mass.  J., 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  610-612,  (July  1921).  A  study 
of  some  of  the  factors  determining  the  capacity  of  a 
filter-press,  using,  commercial  size  filters,  showing  the 
ajjplieability  of  a  sample  fundamental  equation  ex- 
pre.ssing  the  relationship  between  rate  of  flow,  pres- 
sure, and  thickness  of  cake,  and  showing  also  the 
proper  way  of  increasing  the  pressure  and  the  most 
efficient   cycle   length.     The   fundamental   law  of   fjl- 

dV           KA=P"                         dV 
tration  is  = —  in  which  is  the  I'ate 

of  flow,  K  is  a  constant,  A  is  the  filtering  area  in  square 
feet,  n  is  a  constant  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
sludge,  V  is  the  total  volume  in  cubic  feet  of  lifpiid 
which  has  been  filtered,  and  m  is  a  constant  which 
is  very  close  to  1.0.  The  method  of  using  the  equation 
to  determine  the  constants  K,  m,  n  is  illustrated  by  an 
example,  and  it  is  then  shown  how  to  calculate  the 
size  of  a  filter  which  is  to  have  a  given  capacity.  Curves 
are  given  which  demonstrate  clearly  the  superiority 
of  a  constant  rate  of  flow  over  constant  pressure  wheii 
there  is  a  compressible  solid  in  the  sludge.  — A.P.-C. 

0-2.  Filtration  in  the  Art  of  Paper  Making.  A.  M. 
CRANE,  New  York  Continental  Jewell  Filtration  Co. 
Paper,  xxvii,  No.  10,  182,  184,  226,  238,  (Nov.  10, 
1920).  A  brief  description  of  the  various  types  of  fil- 
ters marketed  by  the  Jewell  Filtration  Co.— A.  P.  -C. 

0-3.  We-Fu-Go  Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Sys- 
tem. M.  F.  NEUMAN,  Wm.  .B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Co 
Papefr,  xxvii.  No.  10,  170,  172,  268,  (Nov.  10.  1920). 
Description  of  the  system  and  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based. — A.  P.  -C. 

R.  —  General 

R-1.  Purchase  and  Erection  of  Engineering  Equip- 
ment. A,  S,  LOIZEAUX,  Power;  Paper,  xxvii.  No.  10 
24-5,  2.32,  268,  (Nov.  10,  1920).  A  discu.ssion  of  the 
following  points  in  the  purchase  and  erection  of 
engineering  equipment:  determination  of  the  work  to 
be  done  by  the  equipment ;  choice  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  equipment  to  do  the  required  Avork ; 
specifications  to  cover  construction  and  performance 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  structure  and  equipment ; 
contracts  to  cover  price,  terms  of  payment,  time  and 
point  of  delivery,  erection  and  initial  operation ;  follow- 
ing up  manufacture,  delivery  and  erection,  inspection 
of  material  and  equipment,  and  neces.sary  testing  to 
insure  that  all  terms  of  the  contract  are  fulfilled 
—A.P.-C. 

R-2.  Bibliography  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
Second  and  Third  Quarters,  1921.  C.  G.  SCHWA  LBe' 
Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  261-274,  (1921) ;    Chem.  Abs  xvi 

827,  (March  10,  1922).  Classified  references  with  brief 
abstracts.  —  A.P.-C. 
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Montroal,  Oct.  :^4.^Tlie  local  paper  trade  is  prood, 
jobbers  reporting  t)hat  oredrs  are  eumiug  in  more  freely, 
despite  the  advance  in  prices.  After  makingr  this  state- 
ment, it  seems  almost  a  paradox  to  assert  that  the  print- 
ing bnsiness  is  dull  and  that  some  shops  are  only  work- 
ing three  days  a  week.  Yet  such  is  tjie  case;  the  fall- 
ing off  in  demand  in  the  one  ease  is  made  up  by  the 
greater  business  in  other  directions.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  mills  state  that  the  oi-ders  are  coming  in  on  a  very 
satisfactory  scale. 

The  demand  is  broadening  in  almost  every  direction. 
Concurrent  with  this  the  the  cost  of  production  is  rising 
and  manufacturers  in  most  lines  have  found  it  imperative 
to  advanece  their  quotations.  Morever  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  still  'hig/ier  prices  are  asked — and  if  certain 
classes  of  paper,  which  have  not  yet  been  affected,  be 
put  on  a  higher  basis  of  values.  The  view  generally  held 
is  that  it.  will  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  boom  prices, 
and  that"  any  effort  in  this  direction  will  result  in  an 
appreciable  slackning  in  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
the  consumer  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  rising  cost  of 
production. 

There  is  no  few  feature  in  the  newsprint  section.  The 
publishers  expected  the  advance,  and  are  not  in  any  ob- 
jecting. Now  that  the  basis  has  been  settled,  contracts 
for  1923  are  coming  in  at  a  good  rate.  Present  indica- 
tions point  a  continuance  of  the  good  demand  for  paper ; 
the  chances  are  that  in  1923  it  will  exceed  that  of  the 
present  year.  It  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  Canada 
will  have  a  good  share  of  this  business.  Our  facilities 
for  manufacturing  will  he  appreciably  increased  next 
year,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  t/iere  will  be  no  difficul- 
ty in  desposing  of  the  additional  tonnage.  It  is  .stated 
that  the  financing  of  another  mill  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  has  been  completed.  This  was  one  of  the  schemes 
held  up  by  the  war.  The  proposed  plant  will  have  excel- 
lent water  power  developments  and  extensive  limits. 
American  capital  is  interested  in  the  project. 

In  writting,  book,  toilet  and  tissues,  the  demand  is 
good,  w/iile  wrappings  are  being  well  bought.  The  call 
for  boards  continues  very  strong,  and  it  is  probalie  that 
another  advance  will  be  made  in  prices.  The  raw  ma- 
terials for  this  commodity  have  had  a  very  substantial 
increase.  Rags,  waste  papers  and  roofing  felts  are  still 
buoyant,  it  being  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  supplies 
for  waste  stock. 

The  pulp  market  is  very  firm.  The  inquiries  for 
groundwood  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  prices  now 
permit  of  profitable  production.  The  demand  is  so 
brisk  that  a  further  advance  is  likely.  Bleached  sul- 
phite is  still  in  very  good  demand,  this  department  being 
a  seller's  market.  The  chances  are  that  values  will  be 
maintained  on  the  present  schedule  for  some  time  to 
come.    Kraft  is  moving  freely  at  very  firm  prices. 

The  question  of  labor  for  woods  operations  is  likely 
to  have  a  very  important  hearing  on  the  cost  of  cutting 
pulpwood,  in  the  Province  of  Queljec.  There  is  a  real 
.shortage  of  help,  and  although  there  will  probably  be 
an  alteration  of  the  situation  a  little  later,  for  t/ie  present 
the  comparative  .small  supply  has  resulted  in  a  very 
substantial  advance  in  wages.    The  companies,  too,  have 


been  bidding  against  each  for  the  services  of  the  men. 
Wag-es  went  up  from  $3.5  to  $45.  per  month  and  accord- 
ing to  reports  reaching  Montreal,  the  scale  has  now 
been  advanced  to  $60.  While  this  may  not  be  general,  it 
shows  t/ie  tendency  of  the  labor  market.  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  and  lumber  companies  are  looking  for  a  more 
liberal  force  of  men  w'hen  road  work  is  impossible  and 
when  harvesting  is  over.  Such  wages  as  $60.  per  month 
are  bound  to  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  finished 
products  of  pulp  and  paper. 

Toronto  Markets  News 
While  the  Ontario  pajjcr  trade  from  the  manufactu- 
rers' and  distributors'  standpoint  continues  to  show 
steady  improvement,  the  industry,  as  well  as  many 
others  is  being  affected  by  tjie  car  shortage  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  A  Toronto  customs  house  brok- 
er, who  handles  a  lot  of  newsprint,  states  that  not  even 
during  the  war  was  the  freig;it  car  situation-  as  bad  as  it 
it  at  present.  Canadian  Railways  having  lost  the  use  of 
some  48,000  cars,  due  to  "swiping"  by  American  rail- 
roads during  the  strike,  orders  have  been  issued  at  North 
Bay  that  paper  shipment  for  the  United  States  will  be 
released  only  in  available  American  freiglht  cars.  One 
Canadian  road  is  understood  to  have  issued  orders  that 
it  will  deliver  Canadian  rolling  stock  to  American  lines 
only  on  immediate  exchange  of  an  equal  number  of  cars 
in  good  oroer.  It  appears  that  excessive  grain  shipments, 
together  with  coal  movements  of  unusual  volume  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  have  exhausted  the  available 
railway  equipment  and  the  railway  companies  are  east- 
ing about  and  endeavoring  to  recover  as  far  as  possible 
cars  of  their  own  lines  non  performing  service  on  foreign 
lines  in  distant  parts  of  the  continent.  The  situation 
created  by  the  car  shortage  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  confronting  the  business  world 
generally  at  t^e  present  time. 

From  practically  all  quarters  in  the  paper  trade  in  On- 
tario come  reports  of  active  business  with  an  upward 
tendency  in  prices.  Jobbers  are  buying  freely  from  the 
mills  and  more  paper  is  being  consumed  just  now  than 
has  been  the  case  for  months  past,  wthile  it  is  felt  that 
t^e  price  increases  brougfht  about  by  increased  cost  of 
coal  and  raw  material  have  not  yet  reached  their  limit. 
Coated  paper,  for  instance,  is  due  for  a  rise,  it  is  said 
and  other  lines  will  advance  shortly.  Board  mills  are 
said  to  be  all  running  full  and  their  prosperity  is  re- 
flected in  the  good  business  being  done  by  the  numerous 
paper  box  factories  in  Toronto,  while  envelope  manu- 
facturers and  the  stationery  trade  are  busy  with  fall 
requisitions.    . 

PULPWOOD.— Reports  from  the  Ontario  dealers  in 
pulpwood  indicate  a  slight  falling  off  in  demand,  al- 
thoufilh  business  jias  been  good  <if  late. 

Shipments  are  going  forward  to  a  number  of  mills, 
most  of  whom  are  storing  the  wood.  Owing  to  the  reviv- 
al of  book  and  writing  paper  lines  there  is  some  demand 
for  poplar.  A  large  number  of  settlers  are  offering  pulp- 
wood  for  sale  but  as  yet  there  is  no  particular  activity 
in  the  market.  While  the  pulp  and  pa])er  industries 
have  picked  uji  a  great  deal,  it  is  a  considerable  time 
before  the  cycle  of  rising  prices  reaches  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  pulpw'ood  is  usually  the  last  commodity  to  feel 
the  upward  trend.     Prices  remain  unchanged.     Peeled 
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spruce  and  balsam  is  $11.  to  $14.  and  for  poplar  $6  to 
selling:  at  about  $10  and  poplar  at  $5  to  $6  f.o.b.  ears. 
South  of  Noi-tli  Bay  the  ranfje  of  prices  for  ])eclcd 
sprueec  and  balsam  is  $11,  to  $14.  and  for  poplar  $(!  to 
$8.  An  early  advance  in  price  is  looked  for  but  no  one 
is  predicting-  just  when  it  will  come. 

PULP.— All  active  market,  with  generally  firm  con- 
ditions, exists  in  all  lines  of  pulp  and  mills  report  a 
steady  demand.  Prcvailinpf  prices  are:  ground  wood, 
$:iO  to  $40:  lilcachi'd  .sulphite  $90  to  $100:  easy  bleaching 
$60  to  $70. 

ENVELOPE  PAPER.— A  decrease  of  from  half  a  cent 
to  a  cent  a|)ound  on  envelope  papers  went  into  effect 
this  week  due  to  the  stroiia-  Britisii  competition  rhat  !has 
been  developing  of  late.  The  cheapest  paper  now  is 
quoted  at  8  cents  per  pound,  with  from  12  to  12i/^  cents 
for  the  top  grades. 

FLOUR  SACKS. — Manufacturers  of  paper  flour  .sacks 
in  the  Niagara  district  report  a  fair  domestic  demand. 
Prices  range  from  $8.50  per  M  for  plain,  small  size, 
up  to  $55.00  per  M  for  large  sized  printed  bags. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.— An  active  demand 
and  firm  prices  characterize  the  market  and  dealers 
report  satisfactory  business.  In  paper  stock  No.  1  hard 
white  si^iavings  are  quoted  at  $4.00 :  No  1  white  shavings, 
$3.90:  heavy  books  and  magazines,  $2.50;  ledgere  and 
writings,  $2.75:  No.  1  kraft,  $2.50:  newspapers,  $1.40; 
No.  1  mixed  papers,  $1.20:  Mi.sccllaneous,  $1.15:  Xo.  2 
miss.  $1.15.  New  cotton  cuttings:  No  1  wlhite  shirt,  II14 
to  111^  :  fancy  shirt  cuttings,  6 :  cotton  flannels  bleached, 
81/2  to  9 :  white  lawns,  7% :  blue  overall  cuttino^,  6. 
Ropes  and  bagging: — No  1  scrap  bagging,  $20.00:  No  1 
raanila  i-ope,  6,  to  6^/4 ;  mixed  strings,  $20.00. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  October  21. —  (Special  Correspondence) 
— Notwitstanding  that  paper  manufacturers  have  been 
gathered  in  Chicago  this  week  to  attend  the  annual  fall 
convention  of  the  paper  industry,  and  thus  have  been 
absent  from  mills,  matters  in  the  market  have  continued 
to  show  steady  and  pronounced  improvement.  There  is 
no  let  up  in  the  demand  for  paper,  nor  is  there  any 
signs  of  a  let  do\\ai  in  prices  of  paper.  Instead  con- 
sumers and  jobbers  continue  to  buy  in  a  volume  that  has 
been  surpassed  in  the  past  only  during  the  boom  period 
in  1920.  The  oustanding  characteristic  of  the  prevail- 
ing movement  of  paper  from  mills  to  consuming  centres 
is  that  it  is  very  health}'.  Printers,  merchants,  publish- 
ers and  other  consumers  are  buying  paper  because  they 
are  in  need  of  it,  owing  to  marked  improvement  in  their 
own  lines  of  trade.  In  view  of  this,  it  might  be  said 
therefore  that  the  present  situation  in  paper  is  the  most 
favorable  that  has  ever  existed  for  manufacturers. 

The  danger  now  in  sight  is  that  a  period  of  inflation 
may  develop.  The  manner  in  which  prices  of  raw  mat- 
erials going  in'o  paper  are  jumping  is  something  which 
is  giving  papermakers  serious  concern.  Obviously,  man- 
ufacturers are  obliged  to  advance  the  prices  of  paper 
and  board  in  like  proportion,  and  unless  a  check  on  this 
situation  is  effected,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  prices 
reaching  an  inflated  level.  Never  before  has  paper- 
making  material  sold  at  such  high  prices  excepting  dur 
ing  the  war  era.  This  includes  wood  pulp,  waste  paper, 
rags,  and  practically  all  o'her  material  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Further  advances  have  been 
scored  this  week  in  some  of  these  commodities,  and  the 
end  does  not  appear  yet  in  sight. 

Newsprint  is  in  a  strong  market  position.  Demand 
is  steadily  increasing  and  manufacturers  are  finding  a 
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ready  sale  for  praftieally  all  the  paper  they  are  prodiic- 
*ing  notwithstanding:  that  mills  are  being  run  at  eapaeity 
or  very  close  to  full  output.  The  newspaper  publishers' 
association  is  warning  its  members  that  they  are  per- 
mitting consumption  to  go  to  dangerous  heights  and  of 
the  market  situation  that  may  develop  if  they  do  not 
put  the  brakes  on  the  use  of  newsprint.  Despite  these 
warnings,  publishers  keep  on  fighting  for  circulation, 
and  are  printing  more  copies  every  day  and  larger  issues. 
For  example,  one  of  the  big  New  York  dailies  has  an- 
nounced that  beginning  tomorrow  it  will  publish  an 
eight-page  colored  comie  section,  thus  doubling  any  sec- 
tion of  this  kind  any  Sunday  paper  in  this  eity  has  ever 
before  attempted. 

Increasing  firmness  marks  prices  of  book  papers,  fine 
papers,  wrappings  and  tis-sues,  and  specialties.  Consump- 
tion of  book  paper  is  mounting  at  a  steady  rate,  and 
mills  producing  this  kind  of  paper  are  by  far  busier 
today  than  they  have  been  in  many  months.  Moreover, 
they  are  geting  better  prices  for  their  product,  as  they 
most  assuredly  should  considering  the  sharp  rise  in  raw 
stock.  As  yet  prices  of  book  paper  are  proportionately 
lower  than  "any  other  kind  of  paper,  yet  it  is  likely  this 
situation  will  right  itself  as  demand  for  book  paper 
gradually  gets  back  to  normal  volume. 

Fine  papers  are  firm  and  are  moving  in  good  amounts. 
Buyers  are  more  interested  in  the  medium  and  cheaper 
grades  but  nevertheless  are  absorbing  supplies  regularly. 
and  mills  are  busy.  This  is  the  season  for  wrapping  and 
tissue  and  these  papers  are  enjoying  a  large  demand. 

Box  boards  are  firm  though  demand  has  sagged 
slightly  during  the  past  few  days.  Consumers  evidently 
have  bought  in  such  heavy  volume  recently  they  can 
afford  to  hold  off  for  a  time.  Quotations  continue  at 
around  $60  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  on  plain  chip,  and 
$62.50  for  news  board. 

GROUND  WOOD— Probably  the  strongest  item  in 
the  papermaking  material  trade  at  the  moment  is  ground 
wood.  Demand  for  this  commodity  is  active,  to  say  the 
least,  and  available  sujjplies  are  far  from  large.  Pro- 
ducers are  bulli.sh  to  an  extreme  and  are  quoting  and 
reeeiving  higher  prices  every  daj*.  When  one  stops  to  con- 
sider the  heavy  eonsump'iou  of  mechanical  pulp  in  reeent 
months  by  new.sprint  and  board  mills,  and  the  continued 
big  demand  for  this  article,  it  i.s  not  surprising  that 
prices  are  a.s  firm  as  they  happen  to  be.  Domestic  grinders 
are  said  to  be  practically  sold  out  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  late  reports  are  that  only 
limited  supplies  of  ground  wood  are  to  be  had  in  Canada. 
Around  $35  a  ton  at  producing  mills  is  regarded  as  the 
market  basis  of  prime  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt 
shipmen",  and  as  high  as  $37.50  a  ton  has  been  secured 
in  some  instances,  it  is  stated  by  representative  dealers. 
Canadian  ground  wood  is  reported  bringing  the  same 
prices,  though  in  cases  where  the  buyer  is  situated  far 
away  from  the  grinding  plants,  slightly  lower  prices  are 
quoted.  In  order  words,  ground  wood  bough':  on  today's 
market  costs  consumers  in  the  neighborhood  of  $45  pei- 
ton  delivered  at  their  points,  w-ith  f.o.b.  shii)i)ing  mill 
prices  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  haul. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— A  marke^  which  shows  steadily 
increasing  firmness  prevails  for  chemical  wood  pulp. 
Demand  is  active,  and  the  reports  emanating  from  some 
quarters  imply  that  boom  conditions  exist.  Priees  are  ri- 
sing .slowly  but  consistently.  Kraft  pulp,  which  has  exhib- 
ited a  strong  price  tone  for  some  time,  has  touched  new 
high  levels.  About  the  lowest  importers  quote  on  Scan- 
dinavian kraft  on  the  spot  here  is  2.90  cents  a  pound  ex 
doek,  it  is  stated,  while  most  of  them  ask  3  eents.  Do- 
mestic kraft  is  bringing  between  3  and  3.25  eents  at  pulp 


mills.  News  grade  sulphite  stands  at  from  2.60  cents  per 
pound  at  ])roducing  plants  upward,  with  sellers  said  to 
l)e  turning  down  offers  at  less  than  this  figure.  Bleached 
sulphite  is  firm  at  5  to  5.25  eents  a  pound  for  No.  1 
(lomestie,  while  importers  want  at  least  4.50  cents  on 
foreign  No.  1  bleached,  with  up  to  4.75  cents  demanded 
for  choice  qualities.  Unbleached  sulphite  is  quoted  in 
'he  vicinity  of  3  cents  and  No.  1  grade  is  freely  bringing 
tliis  price. 

There  is  a  bullish  feeling  pervading  the  pulp  trade.  If 
demand  keeps  up  at  the  rate  of  the  past  .several  months 
during  the  next  .several  months  it  is  expected  prices  will 
I'ise  to  much  higher  levels.  For  one  thing,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  impoi-tations  of  Scandinavian  pulp 
this  year  have  exceeded  all  previous  recoi-ds,  despite 
which  demand  has  been  and  is  keen  and  prices  have 
appreciably  improved  their  position.  It  is  therefore 
argued  that  if  pulp  consumption  continues  in  its  present 
volume  until  after  the  Baltic  is  closed  and  Swedish  sup- 
plies are  cut  off,  there  is  no  telling  where  prices  may 
advance  to. 

RAGS — A  rather  easy  tone  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
roofing  s'ock  branch  of  the  papermaking  rag  market; 
otherwise  rags  are  holding  steady  in  price  and  are  mov- 
ing in  fairly  large  quantities.  Felt  manufacturers  ap- 
parently have  their  requirements  covered  for  a  time, 
which  assumption  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  ar- 
rivals of  roofing  rags  from  Europe  recently  have  been 
very  heavy,  and  are  doing  little  wholesale  buying  at 
prcsen'.  The  consequence  is  that  priees  on  this  class  of 
rags  display  a  softing  tendency,  as  in  usually  the  ease 
when  tliis  grade  of  stock  fails  to  move.  No.  1  roofing  is 
quoted  at  around  1.30  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  No.  2  packing  at  about  1.20  cents,  though  dealers 
report  securing  slightly  higlier  figures  in  some  cases, 
mostly  on  back  orders.  New  cuttings  are  firm.  No  one 
appears  to  be  presenting  white  shirt  cuttings  on  the  mar- 
ket and  No.  1  cuttings  are  quoted  by  New  York  dealers 
at  about  11.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  ci'y.  New  un- 
bleached muslins  are  firm,  as  are  white  lawns,  blue  over- 
all cuttings,  light  silesias  and  shoe  cuttings.  Wash- 
ables  are  slightly  higher,  most  dealers  wanting  at  least 
4.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  i)acking  of  these  rag's.  Old 
wliites  are  steady  and  in  fair  call,  and  thirds  and  blues 
are  holding  their  own  in  price  at  approximate  stationary 
levels. 

PAPER  STOCK — Reports  are  at  some  variance  in 
regard  to  the  old  paper  market  proof  is  not  wanting  "^hat 
consumers  are  enabled  to  buy  most  grades  at  slightly 
lower  priees  than  lately  obtained.  Folded  news,  for 
in.stance,  has  been  reported  .sold  a'  as  low  as  1.25  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  "hough  1.30  cents  is  regarded 
as  a  fairer  market  level.  No.  1  mix'ed  papers  are  quoted 
in  New  Yoi'k  at  1.20  cents  a  pound,  heavy  No.  1  books 
and  magazines  at  2.65  cents,  No.  1  old  kraft  at  2.25 
cents,  white  news  cuttings  at  2.15  cents,  and  ledger  stock 
at  2.85  cen's.  Shavings  hold  at  about  3.85  to  3.90  cents 
for  No.  1  soft  white,  and  4.40  cents  for  No.  1  hard  white. 
One  reason  for  the  easier  price  condition  is  said  to  be  the 
embargoes  placed  by  railroads  out  of  New  York  on 
j)aper  stock  and  other  commodities,  which  of  course  has 
diminished  the  movement  of  supplies  to  consuming 
centres. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— There  is  a  fairly  good 
call  foi-  No.  1  scrap  bagging  with  dealer.s  reporting  sales 
to  i)aper  mills  at  around  1.25  cents  a  pound  at  shipping 
points.  Scrap  gunny  also  is  in  moderate  call,  whereas 
roofing  bagging  is  largely  neglected.  Old  rope  is  firm 
and  moving  in  a  steady  way  at  about  6  eents  per  pound 
New  York  for  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope. 
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With    the  Woodsmen    / 

BUD  WORM  BUSY  IN  MINNESOTA 

From     T,iu"    L'liivi'i-sity    df    MiiinosDta,    Department    of 
Aj!:ricultiire,   University   Farm,  St.   Paul 

Minnesota's  balsam,  seeond  only  to  spruce  as  a  source 
of  woodpulp  for  paper  makiu":,  is  threatened  with  des- 
truction. The  .';ituati()n  is  critical  accordinnr  to  Dr.  S. 
A.  Graham  of  the  division  of  eutomoloory,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  University'  of  Minnesota. 

The  spruce  budworm,  which  is  better  called  the  balsam 
budworm,  is  making  inroads  on  the  balsam  of  iliniiesota 
just  as  it  has  already  made  inroads  on  the  balsam 
areas  in  eastern  Canada  and  the  United  State-s,  and 
recent  obsen'ations  by  Dr.  Graham  show  tjiat  from  50 
to  100%  of  balsam  has  been  killed  or  will  be  killed  by 
the  budworm  in  that  part  of  Minnesota  lying  ea-st  of  a 
line  drawn  northward  from  Two  Harbors  on  the  nortfti 
shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  significance  of  such  hxscs  to  the  paper  making  in- 
dustry may  easily  mean  an  increased  c-<ist  of  pajier.  Dr. 
Graham  in  the  summer  of  1919  spent  six  weeks  in  the 
woods  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  A  wfiterm  the 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomolog^'  for  August  says  tiiat 
the  Province  of  Quebec  along  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
suffered  a  loss  by  the  balsam  budworm  of  150.000.000 
cords  of  standing  pulpwood  representing  a  market  value 
in  pulpwood  of  .t-S. 000. 000. 000,  or  a  loss  in  manufactnred 
paper  of  7,000,000,000.  It  is  estimated  tliat  this  amounts 
to  a  loss  of  wood  sufficient  to  make  a  45  years'  supply,' 
of  newsprint  for  North  America. 

The  budworm  is  a  native  insect  which  normally  causes 
little  damage.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  balsam  has 
made  available  more  food  for  the  budworm,  however. 
Consequently,  the  budworm  population  has  grown  enorm- 
ously. The  moth  lays  its  eggs  late  in  July  and  early  in 
August  on  the  needles  of  the  balsam  and  spruce.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  the  fall  and  the  larvae  or  worms  spin 
shelters  immediately.  The  following  spring  just  as  the 
balsam  buds  are  bursting,  the  larvae  emerge  and  feed 
upon  the  new  needles.    By  the  end  of  June  t!he  worms 


THE  ONTARIO  HOLOCAUST 

By  FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJl'.M 
From  far-separated  sections  of  our  country  there  has 
come  during  the  week  in  which  I  write  news  of  mo- 
mentous significance  and  dread  omen,  which  shoidd  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  terrible  forest  fires  in  Xortliern  Ontario, 
British  Columbia  and  Quebec  have  driven  home  tlie  les- 
son which  I  have  been  striving  to  teach,  with  the  written 
and  the  printed  word,  wi'h  more  force  than  any  words  of 
mine  could  convey.  It  is  a  compelling  warning  of  im- 
pending disaster.  Just  as  it  is  true,  no  nation  lives  unto, 
itself,  so  no  community,  no  man  lives  un'o  itself  or  him 
.self.  Every  citizen  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  protection  ot 
our  wood  resources,  and  if  our  splendid  Canadian  heri- 
tage is  to  be  preserved,  we  must  be  ready  to  recognize — 
nay  to  fulfill  the  obligation  imposed  upon  every  one  oi 
us  individually. 

Why  is  this  so?  In  cutting  the  small  immature  trees 
as  we  are  doing  today,  we  are  not  only  robbing  the  next 
generation,  our  own  children;  we  are  fast  producing- 
conditions  that  will  make  our  eountrj'  uninhabitable, 
through  extremes  of  clima'ic  conditions,  and  in  long 
periods  of  drought,  causing  such  appalling  holocausts  as 
in  Northern  Ontario,  with  occasional  surplus  of  rains 
producing  damaging  freshets,  washouts  and  wind  storms 
of  increasing  velocity.  All  of  these  conditions  are  the 
results  of  denuding  our  country  of  forest  growth. 

"We  are  not  only  cutting  down  trees  that  do  not  belong 
to  us  for  our  own  indu.stries;  we  are  bartering  them 
away  by  the  millions,  for  a  mere  pittance,  robbing  our 
children  for  our  own  present  needs  and  squandering 
them  lavishl.y  on  another  country.  Over  one  million, 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  cords  of  pulpwood 
alone  were  shipped  out  of  Canada  last  year,  or  more  than 
twenty-five  million  trees;  half  of  the  entire  annual  re- 
quirements necessary  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
In  addition  to  this  we  are  sending  settlers  back  to 
clear  up  forested  country  which  is  more  suitable  for 
raising  trees  than  anything  else,  when  past  experience 
has  proved,  time  and  time  again,  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  first  really  dry  hot  season  when  these  settlers 
will  be  burnt  out,  with  a  very  good  chance  of  their  being 
burnt  up  as  well.  This  is  particularly  wicked  when  we 
are  already  suffering  from  a  lack  of  fores'^erd  area  and 


have  passed   into   the   pupa  stage   and   a  new   crop   of  

mot_hs  appears  in  July,  and  the  cycle  begins  all  over     have  a  surplus  o"f  vrcant,  cleared  and  "prairie"  land,  "in 

short,  we  are  not  merely  penalizing  ourselves;  we  are 
just  as  surely  imperilling  the  future  of  our  country. 

As  the  Boston  Herald  recently  tersely  said:  """WTiat 
adds  to  the  pity  is  that  most  of  the  timber  destroyed  by 
our  woodland  fires  is  so  young  a-s  to  belong  to  genera- 
tions not  old  enough  to  project  it." 


again. 

The  cycles  keep  repeating  until  the  balsam  and  spruce 
are  about  gone.  Then  come  along  other  insects  like  bark 
beetles  to  complete  the  devastation. 

The  killing  of  the  balsam  and  spruce  in  large  areas, 
moreover,  greatly  increases  the  fire  hazard,  and  fires 
help  to  swell  the  loss. 

Dr.  Graham  believes  that  the  right  handling  of  forest 
growths  eventually  will  prevent  the  periodic  outbreaks 
of  the  balsam  budworm.  There  is  no  quick  remed.v. 
After  a  time,  the  supply  of  balsams  will  be  greatly 
reduced  and  the  balsam  budworm  armies  will  be  without 
sufficient  food.  When  that  time  comes,  the  remaining 
young  balsams  scattered  among  other  forest  species  will 
have  a  chance  to  grow  and  in  time  the  situation  will 
correct  itself,  only  to  open  the  way,  however,  to  future 
inroads  by  the  balsam's  worst  insect  enemy,  when  the 
food  supply  has  sufficiently-  increased  again.  The 
remedy,  as  Dr.  Graham  suggests,  being  in  the  develop- 
ment of  proper  forest  methods,  the  present  situation 
should  be  studied  closely  with  a  view  to  saving  future 
supplies  of  woodpulp  material. 


Arguments  win  few  friends. 


CHILDREN  COMPETE  FOR  FORESTRY  ESSAY 

Scores  of  seiiool  children  in  eveiy  school  district  of 
the  Dominion  are  competing  these  days  in  the  national 
school  essay  eompetion  on  Forestry  and  Tree  Planting 
inaugaret  recently  by  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. 

Questions  as  to  the  resources  of  Canada,  the  damage 
done  by  forest  fires,  what  trees  to  choose  for  planting 
and  how  to  plant  them  are  being  asked  by  a  multitude 
of  young  people  and  the  resultant  information  is  being 
applied  to  the  essay  eompetion.  Three  substantial  ca.sh 
prizes  are  being  given  in  each  province  and  the  effect 
of  the  national  effort  to  stimulate  juvenile  interest  in 
the  forest  resources  of  the  country  and  the  multiple 
benefits  of  tree  planting  has  secured  the  iiearty  en- 
dorsation.  of  all  the  departments  of  education  which 
are  giving  every  cooperation. 
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BUY  YOUR 

STEAM  COAL 

NOW 

Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements. 
We  can  furnish  American  or  Canadian  Coal. 

Write  or    Wire 

STINSON-REEB 

BUILDERS'    SUPPLY  CO.,  LIMITED 

RE.\D  BLDG.  -  -  MONTREAL 


C.  deWolf  Reid 

BOXBOARDS  BOXPAPERS 

A  SPECIALITY 

2 1 1  McGill  Street,         M  ontreal 


J.  H.  A.  Acer  &  Co.,  Limited 

C.\NADA  CEMENT  BUILDING 
Phillips  Square 

MONTREAL 


Strong,  Easy  Bleaching  and  Bleached 

Sulphite,  Kraft  and  Ground - 

wood  Pulps,  Kraft  Paper, 

Cardboard,  Sheathing 

Paper 


Distributors    for : — 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  Limited,  Iroquois 
Falls,  'Ont. — Sulpliite,  Groundwood,  News- 
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.•■C(i-.ti-i((,-i(f.)i,-^|S-i,i-^(. -..,., 


CONCERNING  I'ULP  AND  PAPER  SCHOOLS 

An  important  uialtor  before  the  Government  of  Quebee 
Province  is  the  establislmient  of  a  School  of  Paper  Making. 
The  disposition  of  the  Provincial  authorities  to  take  action 
along  this  line  was  intimated  by  Sir  I.onur  Oouin  in  an 
address  to  the  Pul))  and  Paper  Association  several  years 
affo,  about  the  sann'  time  that  the  industry  beatan  an  effort 
whieh  has  produced  a  set  of  text  books  suitable  for  such 
instruction.  The  government  of  Premier  Taschereau  is 
known  to  favor  anv  movement  bv  which  the  neonle  of  the 
nrovince  will  benefit  and  the  premier  espeeiallv  reeofjnize 
th<^  Tiopd  for  further  educational  opportunities. 

The  nuestions  arise  .ts  to  whether  the  present  educational 
facilities  .nre  adenuatelv  utilized  and  as  to  the  direction 
,-<nd  <^vtpnt  of  .nddit'onal  facilities  required. 

\V,^  f,.,.]  that  til,.  fJr-^t  niiestion  must  be  aTiswerfd  in  the 
niT.-iti've.  Not  onlv  are  there  thousands  of  iipr«ons  in  the 
mil  11  nnd  paper  industrv  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  many  more  who  have  a  smatterina;  of  an  edu^-ation  are 
verv  inadequately  eouipped  in  the  verv  fundamentals.  In 
our  own  printina;  plant  boys  apply  for  work  on  leaving 
school  at  the  ace  of  fourteen  who  cannot  add  simple  frac- 
tions and  hardly  know  a  decimal  from  a  duck.  If  a  school 
of  paper  making-  were  established,  when  would  it  besrin. 
and  how  far  would  it  aro  ?  Surelv  there  is  no  need  to  du- 
))licate  schools  to  teach  arithmetic,  spellinar,  composition 
and  sreoffraphy.  The  first  effort  should  obviously  be  to 
build  a  ffroundwork  of  youth  fully  equipped  with  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  these  fundamentals. 

The  next  point,  to  our  mind,  is  the  establishment  of  pre- 
ajjprenticeship  classes  in  industrial  communities — not  an 
elaborate  central  school  just  yet — and  give  instruction  in 
elementary  algebra,  mensuration,  geometry,  eitizen.ship, 
commercial  geography,  physics,  mechanics,  electricity,  and 
chemistry.  The  subject  matter  should  be  arranged  with 
a  bias  toward  the  industry  of  the  locality  and  there  should 
be  reading  courses  and  lectures — yes  movies  too — on  the 
principles  of  the  principal  local  industries.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  occupy  the  average  student  till  he  is  sixteen, 
and  more  boys  would  be  inclined  to  continue  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  preparatory  course,  in  spite  of  the  law's 
invitation  to  quit  when  school  age  is  reached. 

Instruction  of  this  kind  would  be  very  inexpensive,  es- 
pecially in  comparative  with  the  benefit  to  the  student  and 
tlie  community. 

The  next  step  is  more  difficult  to  decide  upon  and  plan 
for  a  factor  in  the  situation,  and  one  which  is  not  often  suf- 
ficiently credited  to  the  man   who   persists     in    educating 


iiimself,  is  the  degree  of  sacrifice  one  is  willing  to  make. 
True,  it  is  iii.ulr  tor  his  own  ultimate  good,  but  it  often  is, 
for  tile  time,  a  very  real  sacrifice,  usually  of  time,  money, 
and  companionship.  Eventually,  liowcvcr,  the  student 
comes  to  look  on  the  matter  as  a  very  satisfactory  invest- 
ment, yielding,  in  most  cases,  a  very  handsome  return.  We 
have  heard  it  said  in  college  circles  that  an  education  is 
one  of  the  few  things  a  person  will  pay  for  and  not  take. 
How  much,  then,  will  be  taken  if  it  is  freer 

It  seems  to  be  true  that,  after  a  boy  attains  the  age  when 
the  law  permits  him  to  leave  school,  if  he  wants  further 
education  he  is  usually  willing  to  work  for  it.  Giving  it  to 
him  does  not  materially  increase  his  desire  for  it.  Some 
boys  who  are  required  by  family  finances  to  go  to  work 
would  doubtless  profit  by  further  free  schooling,  but  most 
of  those  who  want  it  get  it.  Some  scheme  of  vocational 
education  seems  to  be  the  solution  of  their  problem. 

There  are  three  general  schemes.  The  first  is  an  es- 
tablished central  school  to  which  students  come  from 
various  places.  This  plan  takes  students  away  from  home 
and  away  from  their  work.  It  puts  on  them  the  burden  of 
transportation  and  living  expenses,  which  gives  one  com- 
munity a  distinct  advantage  over  many  others.  This 
scheme  requires  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  suitable 
school. 

The  second  scheme  is  the  formation  of  a  night  school  or 
past  time  school  in  each  centre.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  boy  at  home  and  permitting  him  to  work. 
Such  a  course  will  take  a  longer  time  than  concentrated 
work  in  an  all-day  school.  But  the  class  can  be  conducted 
in  quarters  already  available,  and  the  instruction  can  be 
tied  in  with  every  day  work. 

The  third  method  is  by  correspondence  instruction.  This 
too,  has  some  disadvantages,  such  as  the  lack  of  direct  con- 
tact with  the  instructor,  but  we  enjoj'  real  friendships  with 
several  men  we  have  never  seen.  The  student  can  feel 
the  same  toward  his  instructor  by  mail.  There  arc,  in  this 
method,  several  di-stinct  advantages  over  the  others,  such 
as  the  lack  of  interruption  of  work  by  reason  of  the  shift, 
or  tour,  system  of  work  in  this  industry,  and  tiie  fact  that 
a  student  may  progress  as  fast  as  he  is  able,  without  loss 
of  time  going  to  and  from  class,  where  further  time  is  lost 
in  recitation,  explanation  to  others  of  points  the  student 
already  comprehends,  etc.  In  conjunction  with  the  enrol- 
ment of  students  in  correspondence  courses,  the  establish- 
ment of  study  groups  where  quarters  and  a  tutor  could  be 
available  without  expense  to  the  student  would  probably 
be  a  workable  and  acceptable  plan.  A  properly  prepared 
course,  however,  will  require  very  little  additional  expla- 
nation, which  accounts  for  the  apparently  remarkable  pro- 
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gress  that  most  students  make.  Such  a  course  has  been 
prepared  at  the  expense  of  some  $50,000  to  the  industry, 
but  it,  as  -well  as  the  other  schemes  mentioned,  fails  of 
maximum  advantage  to  the  industry  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  elementary  school  to  give  the  majority  of  boys  and 
girls  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  elementary 
mathematics  and  science. 

In  addition  the  expense  of  prejiaring  the  text  books  and 
publishing  them  in  English,  a  special  translation  of  the 
elementary  material  has  been  made  into  French.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for  study.  The 
idea  of  establishing  a  vocational  school  of  paper  making 
is,  or  should  be,  primarily  the  education  of  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  mill.  In  Quebec  province  there  are  probably 
at  least  eight  French  speaking  employees  to  one  who  has 
had  an  English  education.  But  experience  shows  that  of 
those  who  are  desirous  or  capable  of  a  vocational  educa- 
tion there  will  be  ten  English  to  one  French.  And  of 
these  ten,  more  than  half  will  have  got  their  elementary 
education  in  some  other  province  or  country. 

A  vocational  school  can  not  stand  without  generous 
support  from  the  industry  and  the  extent  of  that  support 
does  not  seem  warranted  by  the  probable  returns. 

The  other  phase  of  the  problem,  which  is  also  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  government,  is  the  matter  of  higher 
education  for  the  technical  staff.  It  has  been  already  sug- 
gested in  these  pages  that  the  proper  place  for  such  in- 
struction is  in  connection  with  a  university.  We  have  re- 
ferred particularly  to  McGill  University  because  of  the 
provision  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Eddy  of  a  generous  beginning  for 
the  endowment  of  a  cliair  of  which  might  perhaps  be  called 
the  "Technologj-  of  Cellulose"  and  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  with  excellent 
equipment  for  the  pursuit  of  research  work  in  the  pecu- 
liar problems  of  the  industry  as  well  as  in  certain  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  investigation  of  the  character  of  cel- 
lulose and  its  associations  and  utilization.  This  subject  is 
usually  considered  a  matter  of  chemical  engineering,  but 
really  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  aspirant  for  a 
career  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  study  the  special 
applications  of  mechanical,  civil,  structural,  electrical  and 
forest  engineering  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  establishment  of  educational  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  technologists  and  experts  should  be  comparatively 
easy;  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  coordinating  on  a  cooperative 
basis  the  facilities  at  present  existing.  But  the  real  prob- 
lem is  to  develope  a  generation  of  papermakers  who  know, 
really  know,  arithmetic. 


MACHINES  INCREASE  WAGES 

In  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain, 
their  nearest  competitor,  says  Mnchineri),  production  per 
man  is  2.6  times  as  great,  tJhe  ontput  per  maiv  is  twice 
as  ^eat,  and  wages  correspondingly  higher.  The  cause 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  iise  three  times  the  mechan- 
ical horsepower  per  worker  that  England  docs. 


"COMPULSORY  LABOR" 

Let  ns  consider  calmly  and  intelligently  this  p'hrase 
"Compulsory  labor"  that  comes  from  certain  quarters 
when  it  is  even  hinted  that  the  faithful  performance  of 
a  man's  work  may  be  so  essential  to  tlie  well  being  of  his 
fellows  that  he  may  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive 
,(iis  follows,  even  temporarily,  of  that  service. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  compelling  a  man 
to  work,  and  requiring  of  'him  that  he  shall  carry 
through  faithfully  and  efficiently  what  he  has  volun- 
tarily undertaken  to  do.  The  public  has  the  full  right 
to  say  t^at  certain  labors,  essential  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, shall  not  cease ;  but  it  has  not  the  right; — nor  has 
it  been  anywhere  suggested^ — to  compel  any  man  to  un- 
dertake  that  work. 

No  man  can  say  rightly  that  he  is  compelled  by  some 
force  outside  of  himself  to  do  what  he  freely  and  vo- 
luntarily undertook  to  do.  The  sole  compulsion  in  such 
a  case  is  tjiat  of  his  own  sense  of  manliness  in  carrying 
out  to  l!he  letter  the  terms  of  the  agreement  into  which 
he  has  entered.  He  is  perfectly  free  to  undertake  the 
work  or  to  leave  it  to  some  one  else;  but  having  un- 
dertaken it  liis  freedom  of  action  is  restricted  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  obligation  that  he  has  voluntarily 
assumed. 

That  is  all  tjiere  is  to  give  birth  tn  the  mouth-filling 
but  senseless  phrase  "compulsory  labor."  No  man  is 
compelled  to  labor  in  t'his  country.  He  may  lie  idle  and 
starve  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  But  he  may  not  organize 
his  idleness  and  his  starvation  to  the  jeorpardizing  of 
the  welfare  of  the  organized  community  that  offers  fully 
and  freely  to  everyone  of  its  personal  units  ' '  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

"Compulsory  labor"  "Wage  slavery"  Wliolly  mean- 
ingless pjirases  in  this  republic  [or  the  Britisfh  Empire.] 
Every  man  is  free  to  work  and  ha.s  the  right  to  work. 
He  also  is  free  to  quit  work  and  has  the  right  to  do  so. 
But  having  exercised  his  right  to  work  if  his  right  to 
quit  runs  counter  to  the  superior  rig'ht  of  the  public  to 
have  t]ie  service  he  is  giving  imimpaired,  he  may  not 
(juit  that  work  in  such  a  way  and  under  such  conditions 
as  will  cau.se  suffering,  discomfort,  inconvenience  or 
loss  to  the  public. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  "compulsory  labor." — The  Valve 
^Vorld. 


A  short  temper  and  a  long  bead  rarely  go  together. 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  DO? 

Tliat  is  the  big  and  ever-])resent  question  to-day.  It 
is  not  a  matter  how  hard  you  work,  but  how  w-ell 
you  work  —  how  much  you  accomplish  and  how  well 
you  do  it.  In  the  seeking-  for  lower  costs,  that  we 
may  have  reduced  prices,  it  is  not  slave-driving  that  is 
aimed  at,  but  greater  accomplishment,  coupled  with  less 
physical  effort  wherever  practical.  It  means  more 
thinking  rather  than  more  hustling,  means  that  we 
must  think  more  about  wliat  we  are  doing,  so  that 
we  may  do  more  and  do  it  lietter,  with  the  same  amount 
or  even  less  energy.  Here  and  there  may  be  cases 
of  laziness  that  make  for  low  production  and  high 
cost,  and  these  should  get  the  attention  thej-  deserve. 

In  the  main,  the  great  seeking  today  is  for  that 
brain  action  which  will  enable  all  of  us  to  accomplish 
more  each  day.  One  of  the  logical  first  steps  is  to 
survey  our  present  accomplishments  and  find  out  how 
much  we  are  doing;  then  comes  the  devising  of  ways 
and  means  to  do  more  and  do  it  better.  Every  man  who 
can  give  a  good  account  of  himself  here  has  an  op- 
portunity for  advancement. 
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Paper  Trade  Association  Convention 


Paper  luereliaiits  representing  tiie  selling  and  dis- 
tributing end  of  the  paper  trade  from  Halifax  to  Van- 
eonver  met  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  trade  Association  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  on  Oe.  25th  and  '26th,  iuid  in  a  series  of 
discussions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  paper  trade  the 
best  and  most  jn'ogressive  tlioug'ht  of  the  leaders  in 
{)aper  sales  and  handling  found  constructive  expression. 
Witii  the  slogan  '"  Business  is  getting  iietter-Lets  all  help 
it  along"'  as  the  key-note,  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion took  a  broad  survey  of  the  situation  and  discussed 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
organization  and  of  furthering  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
ti(m  that  has  already  built  up  a  strong  organization 
wifhin  the  paper  iudustr}'. 

The  convention  got  under  way  under  the  ejiairman- 
ship  of  President  C.  J.  Kay,  of  Vancouver,  following 
an  address  of  welcome  by  John  F.  Ellis,  of  the  Barber 
&  Ellis  Company,  Toronto,  who  is  generally  looked 
\ipon  as  the  dean  of  the  paper  trade  in  Ontario.  Mr. 
Ellis  recalled  some  early  reminiscences  of  the  early 
days  of  the  paper  trade  in  Toronto,  and  in  dealing  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  paper  trade  lie  declared 
that  tjiere  had  been  no  branch  of  commerce  in  Canada 
that  had  done  so  much  towards  restoring  the  Canadian 
dollar  to  its  normal  value  in  relation  to  financial  in- 
terchange with  the  United  States  as  that  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

In  his  annual  address  President  C.  J.  Kay,  of  Van- 
couver, stressed  the  fact  that  during  the  trying  period 
of  financial  and  industrial  depression  throiig^i  w'hich 
the  paper  trade  generally  had  passed,  there  had  not  been 
a  single  failure  among  the  paper  distributors  in  Canada. 
He  referred  to  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and  co-operation 
that  had  existed  throughout  the  year  between  the  pa- 
per  merchants  and  the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  i^e 
mutual  benefit  of  both  branches  of  the  trade,  and  pre- 
dicted that  while  the  worst  of  the  depression  in  the 
paper  business  was  passed  tjiere  were  yet  trying  times 
ahead.  President  Kay  spoke  witli  deep  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  work  done  through  educational  effort 
in  t^e  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  country  and  sug- 
gested that  the  association  might  with  profit  take  up 
the  idea  of  a  similar  educational  campaign  in  the  use 
and  handling  of  paper  by  these  engaged  in  paper  distri- 
bution. He  commented  the  classification  of  grades  and 
the  introduction  of  the  ilarking  Goods  Act,  which,  he 
thought,  would  do  a  gi-eat  deal  towards  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  paper  trade  generally. 

Reports  from  the  chairman  of  the  various  sections 
concerning  conditions  in  various  districts  of  Canada 
were  all  of  a  cheering  natiire  and  showed  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  in  the  grade  and  of  mutuel  help  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  handling  of  paper^.  It  developed,  however, 
the  use  of  the  long  price  list  and  tjie  was  some  slight 
provinces  the  paper  merchants  were  being  called  upon 
criticism  of  the  eastern  members  in  adopting  it  before 
canvassing  the  situation  with  the  western  members  of  the 
associaiton.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  in  the  eastern 
provinces  the  paper  merchants  were  being  called  upon 
to  meet  fairly  .strong  European  competition.  E.  A.  Sc^ho- 
field  reported  for  the  Maritime  Section:  T.  Havill  for 
the  Quebec  Section :  R.  I.  Finlay  for  the  Ontario  Section : 


Account  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  at  Toronto 

A.  Clarke  Hunt  fur  the  Prairie  Section  and  0.  J.  Kay 
tin-  tiie  Briti.s;i  Columbia  Section. 

Matters  that  came  in  for  considerable  discussion  were 
the  report  of  the  Mills  Relations  Committee  and  the 
subject  of  the  new  Marking  Goods  Act.  C.  W.  Graham 
of  Hamilton,  Ont.  presented  a  paper  "Unfairness  of 
sales  tax  as  Applied  to  Printing  and  Paper  Trades". 

Officers  elected 


The    following    offic 


for 


leers  tor  the  ensuing  vear  were 
elected :  Hon.  President,  John  F.  Ellis,  of  the  Barber  & 
Ellis  Company,  Toronto:  President,  George  Wilson,  of 
Clark  Brothers,  Winnipeg:  1st  Vice-Presiden'^,  J.'  B. 
Larkin.  Federal  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal :  2nd 
Vice-President,  P.  I.  Findlay,  United  Pajjcr  Mills,  Ltd., 
Toronto:  Treasurer,  E.  S.  ^Munro,  of  Wil.son,  Munro  Co.' 
Limited :  General  Secretary,  X.  L.  ^Martin.  ' 

The  Hills  Relations  Committee  met  a  commi'tee  from 
the  manufacturers  on  "Wednesday  and  di.scussed  a  num- 
ber of  matters  of  mutual  interest.  Among  these  was  the 
question  of  the  mills  packing  510  shee's  of  paper  to  the 
ream  instead  of  500  in  order  to  avoid  the  neeessitv  of 
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printers  buying  small  extra  quantities  to  take  care  of 
spoilage,  chiefly  in  the  line  of  term  "writing"  ended 
and  the  term  "bgnd"  commenced  in  the  description  of 
these  lines  of  papers. 

A  resolution  was  put  through  on  Thursday  to  have 
the  annual  meeting  take  place  each  year  in  the  first  clear 
week  in  October  and  the  decision  'was  reached  to  hold 
next  year's  meeting  in  Montreal. 

During  the  gathering  an  excellent  address  was  given 
by  Charles  V.  Syrett  of  the  Victoria  Paper  &  Twine 
Company,  who  is  chairman  of  the  coarse  paper  division, 
m  which  he  spoke  encouragingly  as  to  the  outlook  and 
present  status  of  the  wi-apping  paper  trade. 

The  trade  customs  came  in  for  some  duscussion  and  it 
was  decided  to  amend  them  with  respect  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  ton  of  paper  by  expending  to  the  purchaser  the 
right  to  sort  grades  in  making  up  a  ton  order,  in  addi- 
tion to  colors,  weights  and  sizes. 
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by  C.  J.  Kay.  Coliuuhia  Pap(M-  Co..  Vanpouvcr,  ]i.C. 
President's  Address 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  a.sseinlilod  today  for  tlie  Fifth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  our  Associa'ion.  At  the  ovitsot  let  me  convey 
to  you  my  appreeiation  and  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
conferred  in  aijpointing  me  your  President  for  the  year 
just  closing.  This  is  the  firs"^  opportunity  I  have  had 
to-tliaidc  you.  Coupled  with  this,  1  must  express  regret 
that  owing  to  the  fact  that  Vancouver  is  some  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  our  activities  in  the  East,  I 
have  been  unable  to  visit  you  all  personally.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  interests  of  our  Association  have  not  suffered 
through  unintentional  neglect  on  my  part  due  to  this 
geographical  situation. 

Our  Association  has  now  been  in  existence  for  five 
years.  President  Martin  in  his  report  for  1920  had  this 
to  say:  "The  real  test  of  our  goodwill  and  real  intei'est 
in  the  Association  will  come  when  we  are  further  invol- 
ved in  tlie  resumption  of  more  normal  conditions.  I  am 
hoping  tha'  the  friendship  and  the  understanding  now 
existing  will  do  mucli  to  carry  us  all  through  any  such 
period  of  stress  we  ma.v  be  called  upon  to  face." 

The  peak  of  the  rise  in  prices  was  reached  in  July 
1920,  and  the  downward  move  commenced  in  September 
1920.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  should  be  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  all  of  us  that,  having  been  pu^  to  the  test 
during  the  last  two  years,  we  have  eome  through  success- 
fully. Without  doubt,  our  Association  has  justified  its 
existence,  in  that  it  has  carried  our  members  safely 
through  the  most  momentous  and  dangei'ous  period  in 
the  business  life  of  Canada. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  this  'rying  period 
there  has  not  been  a  single  failure  among  the  distribu- 
tors of  paper  in  Canada — and  represents  a  startling 
contrast  to  the  conditions  existing  in  some  lines  of  trade 
not  having  the  safeguard  of  co-operation  througli  tlie 
medium  of  an  Association  such  as  ours. 

I  want  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  goodwill  and  spirit 
of  co-operation  shown  towards  our  organization  by  the 
paper  manufacturers  —  a  happy  condition  which  has 
without  doubt  worked  out  to  our  mutual  benefits. 

We  however  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods.  I  do  believe 
there  are  still  trying  times  ahead.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, slacken  in  our  efforts  for  co-operation,  and  this 
splendid  gathering  to-day  is  proof  to  me  that  goodwill 
for,  and  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  an  A.ssociation 
such  as  ours  is  still  manifest  in  its  members.  You  know 
it  is  ea.s\-  to  work  up  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  at 
a  friendly  gathering  such  as  this.  Here  we  have  men 
from  the  far  off  Pacific  joining  hands  with  friends 
from  the  A'-lantic  seaboard.  Representatives  from  the 
great  Prairie  Provinces  personally  present  their  good- 
will to  friends  of  the  Industrial  East — a  large  family 
gathered  from  many  points  of  our  grea"  Dominion. 
For  what?— just  to  talk  and  debate?— to  break  bread 
with  one  another  and  pass  on  again?  Oh  no!  I  believe 
this  gathering  means  more  than  that  to  every  one  here 
presne' — to  every  member  of  this  Association  not  present. 
It  means,  I  am  sure,  that  the  interests  of  every  one  of  us 
are  so  linked  l^^  that  we  will  carry  on  the  good  work  with 
greater  enthusiasm,  with  greater  goodwill,  with  closer 
co-operation.  Let  us  put  a  little  more  of  ourselves  into 
the  organization,  realizing  that  in  measure  as  we  give 
so  shall  we  receive. 

Gentlemen!  I  do  believe  our  Asociation  is  growing 
steadily  in  influence.  We  have  accom])lished  a  great 
deal.  Let  us  continue  in  the  sincere  belief  that  no 
difficulty  or  obstacle  which  may  crop  up  in  our  path 


is   so    large   or   momentous   but   that   it   overcome   by 
united  effort  and  l)rotherly  co-operation. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  line  of  which  we  should  all  be 
justly  proud.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  has  grown 
in  to  one  of  supreme  importance  in  Canada.  Its  exports 
rank  second  among  Canadian  pioducts,  rising  in  twenty 
years  from  practically  nil  to  the  splendid  figures  of  200 
million  dollars.  This  splendid  achievement  witlnnit 
doubt  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  bringing  our 
Canadian  dollar  back  to  par.  We  have  the  resources. 
We  want  them  devloped  —  but  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  our  own  people.  Now  we  merchants 
are  the  "Sales  Force"  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Trade.  Just  as  we  must  rel.v  on  the  mills  to  produce 
the  goods  for  us  to  sell,  so  the  mills  look  to  us  for  an 
outlet  for  their  product.  Recently  I  read  this:  "The 
driving  force  of  modern  business  is  selling."  Are  our 
selling  organizations  as  efficient  as  they  might  be? 
I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  work  undertaken 
b.v  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  in  compiling  Practical 
and  Technical  Treatises  on  the  Industry  for  the  use  of 
students,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  something  along 
similar  lines  might  be  undertaken  for  the  employees 
of  the  Paper  merchant.  Most  of  us,  I  think  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  and  in  the  first  of  our  business  career 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  selling  end.  As  the  business 
has  grown,  executive  duties  have  forced  \is  to  rely  on 
employees  for  this  service.  Are  these  employees  as 
well  equipped  for  the  work  as  we  were  ? 

In  many  ways  our  customers  judge  our  company  and 
ourselves  by  our  representatives.  A  salesman  with  con- 
fidence in  his  own  knowledge  and  aliility  will  beget 
confidence  in  the  customer.  In  my  own  liumble  way, 
I  have  been  trying  to  do  something  practical  for  the 
employees  of  my  company  and  during  last  winter  set 
a  series  of  questions  bearing  directly  on  the  uses  and 
handling  of  paper  for  them  to  study  and  answer.  The 
answer  received  were  most  gratifying,  showing  that 
most  of  them  were  taking  a  real  interest  and  were 
anxious  to  learn. 

Now  I  am  mentioning  this  for  a  purpose  —  we 
paper  merchants  have  during  recent  years,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  during  the  years  to  come,  faced  with  the 
serious  problem  of  keeping  our  overhead  charges  at  a 
point  where  our  net  profits  on  sales  will  show  a  reason- 
able return  on  invested  capital.  The  quickest  and 
easiest  way  of  course  to  accomplish  this  is  to  increase 
the  gross  profit.  For  economic  reasons  this  cannot 
always  be  done  —  in  some  instances,  such  as  specialty 
goods,  it  can,  but  the  percentage  of  such  goods  is  small. 
Can  sales  be  increased?  To  a  certain  extent  I  think 
they  can  by  efficient  and  intelligent  salesmanship.  A 
good  grasp  of  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  the 
various  classes  of  paper  will  syggest  uses  that  would 
otlierwise  not  be  thought  of.  An  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  of  direct  advertising  properly  pre- 
sented, will  often  influence  business.  Again  —  efficient 
service  by  employees  not  connected  with  the  sales  end 
will  result  in  reduced  overhead.  The  cheapest  man  in 
our  employ  will,  I  believe,  do  more  efficient  work  if  he 
believes  an  interest  is  being  taken  in  him.  The  possibil- 
ity of  promotion  is  an  incentive  to  an  employee  to  give 
better  service. 

The  classification  of  grades  adopted  during  the  year 
by  the  Quebec  and  Ontario  members  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  has,  I  am  sure,  resulted  in  benefit. 
This  principle  is  now  in  effect  at  the  various  divisions. 

The  new  marking  act  coming  into  effect  shortly 
should  mean  increased  use  of  Canadian  made  papers. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  on  my  own  be- 
half   appreciation    of    the    services    rendiered    by    our 
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Secretary,  J\Ir.  ^lartin.  naiulicapiu'd  as  T  have  been, 
I  have  liad  to  rely  on  him  a  -rood  deal,  and  T  am  sure 
our  interests  have  not  suffered  through  laek  of  effort 
on  his  i)art. 

In  elosing  I  bespeak  for  my  successor  continued  good- 
will and  loyal  support,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  forth- 
coming. Two  Johns  have  been  succeeded  by  two 
Charlies  —  now  let  George  do  it  ! 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

By  X.  L,  ilAKTlX,  Toronto 

The  most  important  feature  in  connection  with  the 
operations  of  the  Associations  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  the  extension  of  eo-ojierative  effort. 
I'ntil  tills  year  the  co-operative  activities  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  been  confined  to  eonsidering  the  problems 
of  our  members  from  the  buying  standpoint  and  by 
seeking  a  solution  of  difficulties  in  trading  by  joint 
discussion  with  the  mills  supplying  us  with  our  pro- 
ducts. And  in  these  efforts,  while  much  remains  to  be 
done,  the  result  of  five  years'  woi-k.  have,  I  feel  sure, 
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been  most  gratifying.  This  year  has  seen  the  co-oper- 
ative spirit  extended  to  the  selling  end  of  our  business 
by  a  discussion  of  the  printers'  problems  with  the  local 
Typothetae  organization.  The  long  price  list  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  weeks,  an  arrangement  of  our 
price  lists  much  sought  after  by  a  large  section  of  the 
printing  trade.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  Avhether 
this  will  be  found  to  be  of  mutual  benefit. 

Our  discussions  during  the  year  with  the  mills  have 
in  general  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  that  the  wholesale  paper  merchant  is  the 
proper  channel  through  which  paper  should  find  its 
market.  Paper  sales  which  reached  such  high  figures 
during  the  tremendous  activity  of  the  War  period,  have 
suffered  a  big  decline  in  sympathy  with  all  other 
products.  A  reduction  in  demand  will  inevitably  create 
a  corresponding  increase  in  competition  for  the  trade 
that  offers,  and  a  little  serious  thought  will  establish 
the  fact  that  this  very  proper  keenness  on  the  part  of 
our  mills  for  business  might  have  made  a  very  heavy 
inroad  into  the  wholesalers'  selling  field,  had  we  not 


by  a  fair  representation  of  the  facts  and  by  the  weight 
of  united  opinion,  been  able  to  i)oint  out  the  equity  of 
the  wholesale  merchants'  view.  During  the  year  a 
study  of  statistics  as  to  sales  as  demonstrated  to  all  of 
us  that  to-day  there  are  far  more  sales  in  number 
making  up  a  decreasing  volume  of  totals.  The  printer 
is  carrying  less  stock  on  his  shelves  than  ever  and  is 
buying  from  hand  to  mouth,  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  small  sales  and  adding  to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
This  very  fact  makes  is  essential  that  the  wholesaler 
should  bend  every  effort  to  jealously  guard  his  legiti- 
mate market  for  the  bigger  orders  which  provide  the 
balance  to  maintain  a  profitable  and  successful  busi- 
ness. As  paper  merchants,  we  have  come  through  ex- 
ceedingly trying  times  in  the  most  gratifying  manner. 
T  sometimes  wonder  if  any  of  our  members  at  any  time 
have  felt  tliat  the  time  sjient  in  attending  our  sectional 
meetings  —  of  whicli  there  have  been  very  many  during 
the  year  —  lias  been  in  any  degree  wasted  or  that  the 
small  exjiense  of  maintaining  our  Association  has  been 
money  spent  without  return.  As  a  commercial  ac- 
countant of  sonu;  experience  and  with  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy, may  I  say  that  it  is  firm  belief  that  the  time 
and  money  so  spent  brings  to  the  individual  member 
a  greater  direct  profit  than  a  similar  degree  of  time 
and  money  expended  in  any  other  direction.  Had  the 
ship  of  eommerce  in  paper  been  set  adrif  through  the 
storm  through  which  business  has  been  travelling  in  the 
past  few  years,  without  the  rudder  of  co-operation  to 
direct  its  course,  then  undoulitedly  we  would  all  have 
experienced  a  very  different  condition  to  that  which 
we  have  enjoyed.  The  credit  is  solely  due  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  every  day 
liusiness :  we  are  all  learning  tliat  hy  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,  is  the  best 
means  of  helping  ourselves.  The  intimacy  brought 
about  among  ourselves  by  Association  work  has  taught 
us  all  to  appl.v  these  principles  more  and  more  to  our 
every  day  business. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  Quebec  and  Ontario 
section  adopted  a  scale  of  classification  of  trade  which 
is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  made  ne- 
cessary several  visits  of  small  committees  from  each 
section  to  the  other. 

Your  secretary  has  twice  paid  a  visit  to  the  Quebec 
section  during  the  year.  There  have  been  one  or  two 
conferences  with  a  committee  from  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Associationand  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  members  of  the 
National  Paper  Trade  Association  of  the  United  States 
by  attending  the  National  Convention  in  New  York  in 
April  last,  wher  much  useful  data  was  picked  up. 

The  Credit  Bureau  has  been  actively  continued 
during  the  year,  an  increasing  number  of  reports  having 
beenfurnished  to  enquiring  members. 

Altogether  the  j-ear  has  seen  our  members  working 
on  the  whole  in  a  splendid  spirit  or  harmony  and  good 
will.  If  we  have  not  yet  brought  the  conditions  of  the 
paper  trade  into  a  state  of  idealism,  we  are  making 
progress  and  removing  steadily  the  obstacles  which  are 
in  the  path  and  pressing  steadily  toward  that  goal. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "Unfairness 
of  Sales  Tax  as  applied  to  printing  and  paper  trades" 
was  read  by  C.  W.  Graham  of  Hamilton,  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  Asociation.  He  made  several  valuable 
suggestions  and  moved  the  following  resolution,  whicli 
was  adopted. 

Whereas  it  is  evident   that   the  intention  of  the 

Sales   Tax  Act   is  not   to   tax   manufactured   goods 
which  pass  through  the  hands  of  wholesalers  in  the 
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course  of  distribution  more  heavily  than  when  sold 
direct  by  a  manufacturer,  and  wliereas  by  the  ruling 
classifying  printers  (with  whom  the  great  bulk  of 
the  trade  of  wholesale  paper  dealers  is  done)  as 
manufacturers,  this  intention  is  mullified  as  far  as 
the  paper  trade  is  concerned,  and  the  pi'oduct  of 
paper  mills  and  other  manufacturers  which  is  dis- 
tributed by  wholesale  paper  dealers  is  discriminated 
against  very  seriously,  be  it  resolved. 

That  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  do  hereby  enter  protest  against  such  dis- 
crimination and  urge  the  Government  to  make  such 
change  in  the  Act  or  the  interpretation  thereof 
whereby  such  discrimination  shall  be  removed. 

That  the  members  believe  that  this  and  another  dis- 
criminations can  best  be  rectified  by  the  adoption  of 
an  act  whereby — (a)  sales  by  licensed  manufact- 
urers or  wholesalers  to  other  licensed  manufacturers 
or  wholesalers  for  resale,  either  in  the  same  con- 
dition or  after  further  processing,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  sales  tax.  (b)  That  all  others  sales  (i.e. 
to  retailers  or  consumers)  by  licensed  manufacturers 
or  wholesalers  be  subject  to  the  full  tax  which  at 
present  stands  at  41/^  %. 

Be  it  also  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
members,  many  of  the  various  exemptions  and 
regulations  at  present  in  force  are  resulting  in  an 
interference  with  the  natural  course  of  trade,  tend 
to  open  channels  whereby  taxation  can  be  avoided 
and  are  therefore  detrimental  to  the  best  business 
interests  and  that  these  should  be  reconsidered  and 
except  in  some  very  special  eases,  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

That  the  officers  and  executive  of  this  Association 
be  instructed,  preferably  with  the  co-operation  of 
other  Associations  of  the  paper  and  printing  trade, 
to  bring  this  matter  strongly  and  persistently  before 
the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  Minister  of  Customs 
and  Excise  as  soon  as  possible. 
«  *  * 

William  C.  Ridgway  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Paper  Trade  Association  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  sent  the  following  telegram.  "It  is  with 
real  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  attending  your  annual  meeting.  I  have  .iust  returned 
from  our  Fall  meetings  and  find  so  much  work  await- 
ing attention  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  be 
out  of  town  this  week.  I  wish  the  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association  a  most  constructive  and  successful 
session  and  hope  you  ^v^ll  express  my  regret  at  not 
being  -n-ith  you.  Please  remember  me  most  kindly  to  the 
individual  members  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing two  years  ago. 

Paper  men  foregather 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  was  held  on  "Wednesday  evening  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel  and  afforded  a  splendid  example  of  the 
co-operation  that  exists  among  the  paper  merchants  and 
allied  activities.  There  were  gathered  w'holesale  and 
retail  paper  distributors,  executives  of  paper  mills,  of- 
ficials of  selling  organizations,  printers  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Toronto  Typothetae  to  number  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  the  work-together  spirit  pervaded  the 
gathering  generally.  Under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
President  C.  J.  Kay,  of  Vancouver,  and  the  general 
oversight  of  Secretary  N.  L.  Martin  a  program  of  snap- 
py addresses,  stunts  and  music  filled  three  hours  of 
solid  gnjoyment  apd  at  ifbc  close  the  banquet  was  voted 


the  best  that  has  been  produced  in  the  five  years  of  the 
Association's  history. 

Relying  to  the  toast  to  the  Paper  IndiLstry  in  Canada 
Edward  Beck,  of  Montreal,  Manager  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  gave  a  succinct  review  of  ac- 
tivities from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint.  "It  has 
been  stated  many  times  and  by  many  different  people 
during  the  last  six  months  that  we  have  seen  t.he  end  of 
t.lie  period  of  depression,"  he  said,  "and  that  we  are 
on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  A  genei-al  review  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  Canada  confirms  these  state- 
ments, for  although  there  are  still  weak  spots,  we  are 
on  the  w^iole  getting  back  to  a  sounder,  more  prosperous 
basis  than  we  have  occupied  for  the  past  two  years. 
We  are  not  entirely  out  of  the  woods  hut  we 
can  see  the  edges  and  the  trail  appears  fairly  clear. 
Our  industry  depends  naturally  on  all  other  industries 
and  upon  business  in  general  and  there  is  no  question 
that  business  is  looking  very  much  better  than  it  did 
six  months  ago.  Improvement  may  be  slow,  in  many 
lines  it  certainly  is  ,  but  it  is  continuous,  which  means  a 
good  deal. 

"Production  is  increasing  in  all  grades  of  paper. 
In  most  lines  it  is  from  10  to  ^0%  greater  than  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1921.  The  production  of  book- 
paper  in  August  was  the  'highed  since  ]920.  Board 
production  in  September  was  the  highest  since  October 
1920  and  the  production  of  all  grades  of  paper  for  the 
first  nie  montyhs  of  this  year  was  24%  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1921.  Although 
exports  of  the  better  grades  of  paper  have  not  been  good 
shipments  to  Canadian  customers  are  considerably  better 
than  they  were  in  1919. 

"If  we  examine  our  exports  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  we  s.hall  have  cause  for  satisfaction.  Kraft 
paper  exports  were  practically  double  the  exports  for  the 
whole  of  1921.  Newprint  exports  are  only  12,000  tons 
short  of  the  total  of  1921.  Book,  bond  and  writing 
paper  do  not  show  up  as  well  but  they  are  improving. 
In  January  our  reports  of  book  paper  were  118  cwts. 
and  in  August  6,600  cwts.  In  Januars-  also  we  shipped 
250  cwts.  of  bond  and  writing  paper,  while  in  Sep- 
tember our  total  was  1,840  cwts. 

"Of  course  our  industry  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
conditions  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
That  there  is  greater  activity  in  the  paper  trade  general- 
ly is  shown  by  our  exports  of  pulp.  We  have  exported 
as  much  ground  wood  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  as  we  did  in  all  1921.  We  have  shipped  more 
kraft  pulp  than  in  the  w^ole  of  1921  and  our  sulphite 
exports  were  greater  than  the  total  for  last  year  by 
20%. 

"The  depression  was  a  reaction  that  was  a  perfectl.v 
natural  result  of  conditions  in  1920.  During  the  past 
eighteen  mont;is  we  ought  to  have  learned  many  iiseful 
lessons.  We  have  written  off  our  lossses,  introduced 
economies  and  indulged  in  a  regular  spring  house-clean- 
ing. Our  houses  ought  to  be  in  order  to  take  fiill 
advantage  of  the  returning  prosperity.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  consumer  has  held  off  purchasing  too 
long,  and  that  advancing  prices  may  cause  a  tempora- 
ry inflation  which  will  be  of  more  harm  than  benefit 
to  the  manufacturer,  but  their  general  trend  of  business 
will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  right  direction  for  srme 
time  yet  to  come  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the  improve- 
ment in  our  industry  well  maintained." 

Brief  addresses  in  reply  to  the  toast  to  "Our  Guests" 
Were  given  by  C.  F.  McFarlane,  of  McFarlane,  Sons  & 
Hodgson,  Montreal,  and  W.  A.  Sutherland,  secretary  of 
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the  Toronto  Typothetae,  while  Sir  John  Willinson,  K  out  were  chorus  siufriny;  by  the  diners  and  several  {lood 

B.  in  speaking  to  "A  Greater  Canada"  dealt  imniigra-  features   by   professional    entertainers,   while   from   t'he 

tion  problems  and  the  plans  of  tlie  Canadian  Coloniza-  ranks  of  the  paper  men  themselves  was  recruited  some 

tion  Association.     Enlivening  the  proceedings  through-  very  good  vocal  talent. 


Save  Our  Forests 

l!y  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS 

From  McCall's  Magazine  for  October,  1922 
(Reprinted  with  author's  permission) 


A  treeless  nation  is  a  decadent  nation. 

When  the  forests  of  a  country  are  neglected  the 
mental  and  moral  health  of  the  inhabitants  begins  to 
decline. 

Nations  made  treeless  by  the  hand  of  man  are  dying 
nations.  Nations  which  once  were  great  and  which  no 
longer  count  are  those  the  forests  of  which  have  been 
ruthlessly  exterminated. 

No  matter  what  political  cataclysm  has  overtaken 
and  submerged  peoples  whose  governments  foster  and 
care  for  forests,  their  potency  remains,  their  vigor 
still  endures,  their  raeial  resurrection  is  certain. 

Take  a  map  of  the  world  and  look  upon  the  peoples 
who  gradually  are  perishing.  Those  doomed  lands  are 
treeless.  They  are  nations  which,  once  mighty,  have 
become  negligible. 

Neither  in  industry,  nor  in  science,  nor  in  art  do 
tliey  now  contribute  anything  vitally  constructive  or 
creative.  In  the  councils  of  world  races — save  for  a 
feeble,  peevisli  and  purely  selfish  cry — they  do  not 
utter  any  sound.  Theirs  is  the  drowsy  dream  of 
glories  past.  Theirs  is  the  sunset —  golden  still — that 
edges  night,  and  the  false,  reflected  light  of  night,  and 
the  unstirred  silence  of  racial  annihilation. 

Once  there  were  trees  in  Spain.  Once  China  grew 
vast  forests. 

So  scepters  pass. 

Without  trees  there  would  be  little,  pehaps  no  hu- 
man life  on  this  planet.  There  would  be  little  life  at 
all,  possibly  none. 

It  is  the  leaf  that  enables  us  to  eat  and  drink.  Only 
through  the  laboratory  of  the  living  leaf  is  our  nourish- 
ment prepared,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  green  leaf 
gives  us  oxygen  for  our  lungs,  and  uses  what  carbon 
dioxide  we  expel.  Our  food  is  partly  mineral.  We 
should  die  for  lack  of  it  unless  predigested  for  us  b.v 
vegetation. 

The  living  leaf  prepares  food  for  man  and  cooks  it 
b.v  sunshine. 

Our  food  and  raiment  begin  in  the  living  leaf.    The 


the  virgin  tree  in  its  intact  ehasity  and  beauty. 

A  tree  is  a  living  thing.  It  has  no  mind,"  yet  pos- 
sibly it  possesses  something  equivalent  to  intelligence. 
It  has  no  nervous  .system,  yet  it  i.s  .sensitive.  It  has  no 
power  of  locomotion,  yet  it  may  advance  or  recoil. 

All  other  attributes  of  life  it  possesses;  it  is  born  of 
the  union  of  two  sexes;  it  breathes,  eats,  drinks,  di- 
gests, sleeps,  grows.  It  is  subject  to  illness  and  re- 
covers with  nursing.  It  survives  wounds;  its  scars 
heal;  antisceptic  surgery  can  save  it. 

And,  like  all  things  living,  it  is  mortal.  What  we 
call  death  is  the  physical  finish  of  it,  and  of  us. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  our 
pioneer  forefathers  hated  the  forests  which  covered 
our  countrA'  and  turned  it  to  a  perpetual  twilight. 

Except  where  lakes  or  water-courses  broke  the  vast 
continuity  of  trees,  all  was  sunless  shadowy  silence. 

No  underbrush  could  grow  in  these  "dim  forest 
aisles;  the  high,  thick  tapestry  of  foliage  shut  out  all 
sunshine.  Only  on  prairies,  marshes,  or  along  lakes 
and  streams  and  seas,  where  the  forests  edged  the  sun. 
could  any  lesser  vegetation  take  root  and  survive. 

To  live,  our  forefathers  had  to  eat.  To  clear  a  little 
place  in  the  sun  for  a  patch  of  eorn  was  a  hercu- 
lean task.  A  sort  of  frontier  fury  w^as  born  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  starved  struggle  to  eat  was  met 
everywhere  by  the  huge,  gloomy,  solid  ramparts  of 
Iivmg  forest.s—  a  vast,  gigantic  barrier  to  sunlight 
without  which  no  fruits  of  earth  are  garnered. 

Hatred  for  the  forest  was  an  evil  heritage  for  us 
Heed  lest  it  be  not  our  national  undoing.  Where  for- 
ests die,  waters  die.  Where  waters  die,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  perish. 

And  out  of  those  mulitlated  and  abominable  wastes 
where  axe  or  fire  or  both  have  passed,  unguided  bv 
knowledge  or  common  sense,  are  born  tornadoes  tha"t 
devastate  and  kill;  floods  that  destrov  fertility  har- 
row the  shrinking  earth  to  its  roekv"  ribs,  and'  turn 
arable  land  to  desert. 

Springs,  once  protected  by  the  spongy  mesh  of  roots 


leaf  enables  us  to  drink.     There  would  be  little  sweet     ^P*^  mosses,  dry  up;  rivulets  disappear, "brooks  dwindl 

"^■ers  shrink  into  warm  and  narrow  channels  bordered 
by  burning  boulders  bare  as  bleached  bones 

Rains  bring  rushes  of  flood  water  onlv  terrifvinff 
inundations  that  come  in  the  twinkling"  of  an  "eve 
thunder  by  in  devastating  fury  and  are  gone,  leavi"n<^ 
behind  dead  springs,  dying  streams,  and  the  o-hastlv 
bones  of  withered  rivers.  "^     '    ' 

The  forest  hatred  inherited  from  our  pioneers  has 
degenerated  into  the  stupidity  of  apathv.  And  witJi 
It  the  land  is  degenerating,  too. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  celebrated 
for  their  love  of  beauty.  Any  appeal  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  beauty  is  a  necessity  to  the  civilized  world 
be  listened  to  with  the  indifference  born  of  ignorance 
borests  are  beautiful.     Many  agree;   but  will  exter' 


water  in  the  world — little  rain — except  for  the  shelter- 
ing leaves  of  trees. 

Minerals  in  solution — elements  made  available  by 
water —  are  the  food  of  trees.  From  the  mesh  of  tiny 
feeding  roots,  up  through  the  soft  sap-wood,  and  out 
into  the  leaves  is  carried  this  mineral  food  which 
nourishes  trees.  Each  leaf  is  a  delicate  little  chemical 
laboratory  through  which  the  circulatory  s.v.stem  of 
the  tree  passes.  Each  leaf  transforms  the  inorganic 
into  the  organic,  digesting,  preparing  food  for  itself 
and  for  man.  And  through  each  leaf  the  tree  breaths. 
If  in  any  of  us  God  has  planted  the  vaguest  love  and 
desire  for  beauty,  then  we  ought  to  grow  forests  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  that  craving.  For,  in  all  nature,  noth- 
ing nobler  and  lovelier  was  ever  made  by  God  than 
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ininate  those  same  forests  if  a  few  dollars  ean 
out  of  the  operation. 

As  Omar  mi-ht  have  said:  ••What  can  llu-ir  money 
buy  that  is  more  desirable  than  the  forests  they  have 
sold  to  destruction?"  ,,-,:. 

That  isn't  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  destroy- 
ers of  forests  have  made  a  rotten  bad  bargain  no  matter 
what  thev  get  for  the  transaction. 

The  situation  is  comparable  to  a  fruit-grower  who 
picks  a  ton  of  luscious  grapes  from  his  vines.  Fine! 
That's  what  the  vines  are  for. 

But  consider  the  ass  who  would  rip  up  vines,  roots 
and  air  whenever  anybody  came  to  buy  his  grapes! 
The  next  vear  there  would  be  no  more  grapes  to  sell. 

Next  decade  or  so  there  will  be  no  more  lumber  to 

sell.  ' 

That's  the  story.  It  is  the  story  of  a  smguhir  crea 
ture  known  as  The  Great  American  Ass. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  forests  and  the  fertdi- 
ly  of  America  were  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
'  Today  vast  tracts  of  once  fertile  soil  are  exhausted 
and  can  be  bought  for  almost  nothing.  And  three- 
fifths  of  the  original  timber  of  the  United  States  has 
disappeared. 

Today  we  are  using  lumber  four  times  as  rapidly  as 
we  are  "growing  it.  Once  the  uncut  forests  of  our  coun- 
try covered  822,000.000  acres.  One-sixth  remains.  All 
u-ood-lands,  even  including  cut-over  and  burned  areas, 
amount  to  about  half  the  original  virgin  area. 

Of  idle,  fallow,  unused,  and  stupidly  neglected  land 
suitable  only  for  forest  growth  and  once  bearing  trees, 
81,000,000  acres  have  been  so  ruthlessly  cut  or  burned 
that  it  has  become  a  wretched,  iiseless,  unproductive 
waste. 

Three-quarters  of  the  forests  of  New  Enghuid  are 
exterminated. 

In  a  few  years  New  England  will  import  what  lum- 
ber it  requires. 

New  York,  today,  produces  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
lumber  it  requires. 

Pennsylvannia  is  now  obliged  to  import  eight  per 
I'cnt.  of  the  lumber  it  uses. 

The  white  pine  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
is  nearly  gone;  the  yellow  pine  is  three-fourths  gone 
from  tlie  South;  in  the  Middle  States  the  timber  is 
practically  exhausted;  twenty  years  will  end  both  the 
hard-wood  forests  of  the  Appalachian  region,  anfl 
those  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  twenty  years  the  cypress,  too,  is  doomed  to 
vanish. 

W'hat  remains?  The  Pacific  Coast  timber.  And  in 
(hirty  years,  that,  too,  will  disappear. 

When  the  forests  go,  the  waters  go,  the  fish  and 
game  go,  crops  go,  herds  and  flocks  go,  fertility  de- 
parts. Then  the  age-old  phantoms  appear,  steathily 
one  after  another — Flood,  Drouth,  Fire,  Famine,  Pes- 
tilence. 

The  picture  painted  here  isn't  a  pretty  one.  Nor 
have  the  colors  chosen  been  too  lurid  or  too  thickly 
laid  on.  Alas,  they  have  been  toned  down!  It's  a 
rotten  situation. 

There  are  two  ways  of  facing  a  rotten  situation ; 
get  under  the  bed-clothes  and  try  to  forget  it;  or  get 
up,  put  on  your  pants,  go  out  and  face  it. 

Of  course  the  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  out  the  rottenness 
from  the  .situation  and  turn  it  into  a  hoppfid  and 
practical  one. 

There  is  time,  still.  W^e'Il  have  to  pay  for  out 
asinine  ignorance  and  indifference — pay  in  hard  cash. 


I'jvcry  pocket  will  feel  it;  every  pocket  feels  it  now. 
It's  going  to  cost  us  what  Broadway jcalls  "real  mon- 
ey." That  can't  be  helped.  The  Piper  must  be  paid. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  pay  him,  send  him  away,  and 
get  down  to  brass  tacks. 

Now,  then,  here  is  the  problem  and  the  necessity: 
W^e   ought   to    grow    sufficient   timber   in   this   vast 
land  of  ours  for  own  needs. 

We  ought  to  grow  enough  for  profitable  export. 
We  ought  to  grow  enough  permanently  to  protect 
our  sjirings,  watercourses,  rivers  our  water  power  our 
navigable  streams,  the  fertility  of  our  fields,  the  wel- 
fare of  our  herds  and  crops. 

We  ought  to  grow  enough  to  protect  the  liealtli  of 
our  people. 

We  ought  to  grow  enough  to  protect  our  birds,  for, 
without  them,  our  crops  ultimately  would  be  destroy- 
ed. 

We  ought  to  grow  enough  to  give  shelter  and  expan- 
sion to  our  game  birds  and  animals,  to  our  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  to  our  fish. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  use  our  tim- 
ber and  liave  it,  too — take  each  year  what  we  require 
from  our  forests,  and  still  retain  our  living  forest.s — ■ 
stately,  permanent,  useful,  beautiful  forests  paying  in 
a  hundred  charming  ways  for  the  room  they  take  and 
care  they  require — yes,  pa.ying  even  in  money,  and  pay- 
ing well  as  first  class,  profitable  investments. 

The  Government  should  assume  control  of  all  lum- 
bering in  the  United  States. 

This  proposition  is  radical  and  it  sounds  like  inter- 
ference with  private  business.  But  it  mu.st  come  to 
that  or  our  country  becomes  like  China,  a  land  of  per- 
petual famine  and  poverty — like  China  which  not  very 
long  ago  could  boast  forests  as  magnificient  as  our 
own. 

All  lumbering  should  be  under  governmental  con- 
trol. The  most  drastic  regulation^  should  govern 
every  operation  whiah  entails  the  felling  of  trees  for 
whatever  purpose. 

For  every  tree  felled  in  the  United  States  a  permit 
should  be  obtained.  For  every  tree  felled,  another 
sliould  be  planted  immediately. 

'Our  hundreds  and  inindreds  of  thousands  of  waste 
acres — acres  sterile,  fallow,  burnt  ov^r  cut  over — • 
which  now  yield  nothing,  should  be  planted  to  forests 
Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  For  every  "mar- 
ket" felled  a  fraction  of  a  cent  tax  to  Government  — 
the  entire  sum  to  be  spent  in  reforesting  this  wasted 
mutilated  land. 

Federal  control  first  of  all ;  then  Federal  and  State 
encouragement. 

Seedlings  two-year,  three-year  transplants,  grown  in 
Federal  or  State  nurseries,  should  be  made  attractive- 
ly available  to  all  who  desire  to  .start  a  patch  of  woods. 
Every  farm  has  its  sterile,  arid  strips,  of  little  or 
no  use  to  agriculture,  useless  even  for  scanty  pastur- 
age. 

It  often  has  occured  to  the  writer  that  in  the  coun- 
try, when  two  young  people  marry,  no  better  provi- 
sion for  children,  who  ought  to  come,  could  be  imagin- 
ed than  the  planting  of  the  waste  acres  with  tr!>es 
that  would  be  a  source  of  income  to  those  children 
when  grown  and  ready  to  marry. 

As  a  nation  we  Americans  are  inclined  to  live  ifor 
the  present  only.  Seldom  do  we  take  thought  for 
those  who  are  to  follow  us — even  for  those  to  whom  we 
owe  every  responsibility. 

All  woodlands  ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  a  source  of 
perpetual  income  to  their  owners.    On  the  acerage  de- 
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pends  the  income.  Always  lumber  will  be  in  demand. 
Alwaj-s  there  will  be  need  of  home  consumption  also. 

Let  the  Federal  Government  control;  the  State  fos- 
ter and  encourage  and  make  acquisition  easy.  "Would 
it  be  a  hardship  if  a  State  law  made  it  obligatory  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  every  farm  should  be  planted 
and  maintained  in  forest? 

There  is  another  matter  whicli  the  writer  has  con- 
sidered recently;  the  planting  and  maintenance  of 
county  forests  in  every  state.  Every  county  contains 
land  "wortldess   for  any   other   purpose. 

What  finer  memorial  to  those  who  served  in  the 
(Ireat  War  than  a  County  Forest,  offered,  planted, 
guarded  and  maintained  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  by 
those  who  survived  ? 

Such  forests,  properly  controlled,  could  maintain 
themselves  — pay  for  their  up-keep. 

Could  anything  be  finer  for  a  soldier's  memorial 
than  a  beautiful  woods  where  timid  wild-life  of  the 
region  might  find  refuge  and  breed  in  safety — where 
the  springs  and  brooks  would  be  protected,  where  the 
people  could  enjoy  the  quiet  and  charm  w'hich  only 
the  green  sliience  of  the  woods  affords? 

This  country's  well-being,  prosperity — yes,  its  very 
survival — lies  in  the  swift  resurrection  of  its  forests. 

Somehow  tliis  work  will  have  to  be  done,  and  done 
very-  soon. 

How  would  vou  do  it? 


PARCHMENT  PAPER 


BOOK  REVIEW 


COLOUR:  CHARTED  AND  CATALOGUED.  A  Key 
Reference  to  Pigmental  Colour.  By  E.  Fellowes. 
London :  Geographia,  Limited.    Price,  £3  3s. 

The  great  need  in  the  discussion  of  colour  is  a  com- 
mon basis  for  nomenclature.  "So  many  men,  so  many 
opinions,"  is  particularly  true  in  the  determination  of 
shade.  Apple  green,  sky  blue,  mole,  brick,  are  cases 
in  point  in  which  there  is  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  is  nearly  two  hundred  j'ears  since  attempts  at 
colour  standardisation  and  the  provision  of  charts  were 
attemped.  For  scientific  and  purely  technical  purposes 
some  excellent  results  have  been  achieved,  but  hitherto 
a  comprehensive  yet  simple  scheme  has  not  been  evolved 
initil  the  chart  before  us,  which,  with  the  Lovibond  tin- 
tometer glass  numbers  —  and  these  are  employed  as 
the  simplest  means  of  providing  a  common  basis  —  and 
a  nomenclature  derived  entirely  from  well-known 
natural  objects  from  the  three  kingdoms,  fills  a  need 
for  a  means  of  definite  determination  as  to  what  is 
meant  when  a  name  is  applied  to  a  colour. 

In  this  chart  there  are  400  examples,  all  of  which  can 
be  exactly  produced  by  mechanical  means  through  the 
use  of  the  Lovibond  glasses.  The  colours  shown  are 
printed  on  pure  white  paper,  and  are  carefully  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  can  be  visualised  without  influence 
or  interference  of  the  more  powerful  tints. 

The  introductorj-  reading  matter  is  very  well  written, 
and  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  For  instance, 
the  discussion  of  colour  qua  colour,  the  derivation  of 
colour  names,  and  forms  of  colour  blindness  are  most 
entertainingly  put.  The  chart  is  fully  described  in  a 
way  that  will  appeal  to  intelligent  readers,  as  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  author  has  set  to  work  and  her 
particular  reasons  are  well  explained.  The  paper  maker 
who  is  called  upon  to  produce  varieties  of  tints  will  do 
well  not  only  to  possess  himself  of  the  chart,  but  to 
master  its  contents,  a  task  that  will  give  more  delight 
than  irksomeness,  and  will  well  repay  the  effort  'ex- 
pended. —  Paper  Making.      , 


Mercier,  in  tiie  year  1S44,  observed  that  if  concen- 
trated sulpliuric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  on  cotton,  the 
fabric  acquires  a  ])archment-like  character.  This  effect 
is  simply  the  extension  of  the  general  redaction  of  strong 
snl|)huric  acid  on  cellubise,  which  had  long  liefore  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  paper,  and  which  lias  been  com- 
mercially employed  in  the  manufacture  of  parchment 
papei-.  Accoi'ding  to  Mercer,  this  effect  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  of  49.5  to  o5.5°  B.,  and  he 
observed  that  the  cotton  apparently  underwent  a 
chemical  change  that  made  it  more  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  certain  dyes. 

It  was  api)arently  Mercer  who  w-as  the  first  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  this  treatment  on  paper.  By  treating 
l)apcr  with  sulphuric  acid  of  various  strtnigths  from  115 
to  12n°  Tw.,  and  at  a  temperature  of  .')0  deg.  F.,  he 
fouiul  the  ])aper  to  be  translucent  and  considerably 
strengthened.  TIh'  paper  usetl  could  lie  either  sized  or 
unsized.  By  impi-egnating  it  with  gelatine  and  drying 
previous  dip])ing  it  in  the  acid,  he  obtained,  after  wash- 
ing and  drying,  a  "very  fine  white  paper,  which  folds 
quite  easily."' 

This  mercerised  pa|)ci-  was  prolialiiy  regarded  by 
Mercer  rather  as  an  article  of  curiosity  than  as  one  of 
practical  value;  but  a  few  years  afterwards  it  became 
manufactured  evtensively  by  others  as  the  useful  mate- 
rial now  known  as  parchment  paper. 

It  is  customary  to  employ  unsized  paper  and  to  im- 
merse it  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  one  third  to 
one  quarter  its  volume  of  water  cooled.  The 
cellulose  fibre  is  rapidly  attacked,  the  paper  becoming 
transparent  owing  to  the  swelling  and  gelatine  sation 
of  the  fibres,  and  after  this  the  reaction  quickly  be- 
comes one  of  solution.  But  if  the  time  of  treatment  is 
properly  regulated  and  the  treated  paper  rapidly 
washed  in  water,  the  acid  compound  is  decomposed,  and 
the  resulting  gelatinous  hydrate  of  cellulose  is  fixed 
as  a  constituent  of  the  paper.  When  the  product  is 
exhaustively  washed  and  dried  it  gives  a  tough  trans- 
lucent ;;heet.  —  Paper  Making 


SAVE  THE  TREES 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says :  China  is  a  country 

of  flodiU  and  famine  because  the'  Chinese  civilization 
is  older  than  ours.  Centuries  ago  the  Chinese  had 
eradicatd  practically  all  the  trees  from  their  densely 
inhabited  provinces.  The  posterity  of  the  destrovers 
has  paid  for  their  folly  a  heavy  penalty.  Shall"  the 
Americans  of  today  prove  themselves  as  guilty  as  were 
the  Chinese  many  centuries  ago?  Look  at  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  vast  barren  wastes  of  the  interior  of 
China  and  determine  to  do  your  utmost  to  save  the 
Amei-icans  of  the  future  frem  the  curse  of  treeless- 
ness.  The  forest  fires  of  the  last  week,  with  their 
sliGden  and  femense  de.struetion.  should  'stir  the 
American  friends  of  the  trees  to  redoubled  efforts. 
The  object  lesson  of  destruction  which  is  unprevent- 
able  should  be  effective  in  cheeking  destruction  which 
is  not  only  preventable,  but' actually  unprofitable, 
undesirable  and  unreasonable. 


GOING  UP! 

Many  men  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industrv  are  sure 
to  become  leaders  and  to  hold  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity. They  will  fit  themselves  for  advancement  by 
investing  in  Education.  Write  the  Editor  for  particu- 
lars of  correspondence  courees  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Making. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  DEVELOP  LEADERS? 

(Editorial  iu  The  Valve  World) 

Tlie  most  insistent  call  that  we  Jnear  today  is  the  call 
for  leaders,  for  men  of  courage  and  con\dctions,  of 
ability  and  division,  of  initiative  and  energy,  of  charac- 
ter and  ent'husiam.  Everywhere  this  need  is  felt.  In 
almost  every  line  of  human  activity— with  the  possible 
exeeptiou  of  business— there  is  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  competent  leadership,  but  nowhere  is  this  so  pro- 
nounced as  in  public  affairs.  Where  efficient  and 
inspiring  leadership  always  is  essential,  we  look  iu  vain 
today  t^irough  our  own  and  other  lands  for  enough  of 
conspicuous  leadership  to  set  the  world  to  rigihts  and 
to  marshal  humanity  once  more  for  the  march  of  pro- 
gress. 
How  shall  we  produce  and  develop  the  required  leaders? 
for  without  them  we  cannot  hope  to  travel  far.  We  have 
in  the  world  today  three  political  systems  out  of  w^dh 
mu.st  come  the  world's  leaders.  These  systems  are:  Au- 
tocracy, Democracy,  and  Communism. 

Autocracy  received  .such  a  staggering  blow  in  the 
recent  war  that  it  is  now  practically  a  negligible  source 
of  competent  leadership.  This  leaves  us  Democracy  and 
Communism.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  likely  to  give  us 
the  sort  of  leaders  we  need? 

It  is  in'herently  repugnant  to  Communism  to  produce 
conspiuous,  or  even  notable,  leaders.  Wlien  Communism 
encourages  leadership,  it  ceases  to  be  Communism.  Its 
essence  is  a  commonality  of  interests,  a  certain  dead 
level,  that  frowns  on  the  mere  suggestions  that  one 
man  can  be  more  competent,  more  progressive,  more 
successful,  more  far-sighted,  more  resourceful,  more  pur- 
poseful than  others.  Communism  aims  to  suppress  or  to 
kill  first  of  all  the  individual  desire  for  leadership,  the 
initiative  born  of  this  desire  and  the  ambition  that  urges 
men  forward.  To  look  for  the  sort  of  leaderi?hip  we 
need  from  Communism  is  to  expect  t,he  practically  im- 
possible. 

Thus  we  come  to  our  last  resort  and  our  last  hope — 
Democracy.  It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  the  deve- 
lopment and  encouragement  of  leadership.  Democracy 
alone  can  give  the  world  the  leaders  it  now  so  sorely 
needs  because: 

1.  Demoncracy  expresses  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  the  will  of  the  majority  furnishes  the  largest 
following  for  leadership. 

2.  Democracy  insists  t/iat  rights,  opportunities,  and 
obligations  shall  be  impartially  equal,  that  every 
individual  shall  have  equal  opportunity  to  take 
that  position  in  the  organized  cnmmunity  to  which 
his  eliaracter,  ability  and  ambition  entitle  him. 

3.  Democracy  encourages  the  desire  for  leadership 
by  giving  to  individual  the  widest  latitude  for 
self-expression  and  development  consistent  with  a 

recognition  of  an  equal  rigjit  and. an  equal  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  every  other  individual  in 
the  organized  community.  In  other  words,  Demo- 
cracy furnishes  the  keenest  competition  for  lead- 
ership, therefore  is  the  most  likely  to  secure  the 
best. 

4.  Democracy  fost«rs  individualism,  and  the  world 
never  yet  saw  a  leader  who  was  not  a  pronounced 
individualist.  Individualism  and  leadership  are 
inseparable. 

It  is,  then,  througji  the  spread  of  Democracy  and  the 
fullest  and  freest  encouragement  of  democratic  indivi- 
dualism that  we  are  to  develop  our  leaders.  Only  out 
of  the  genuinely  self-governing  peoples  will  come  that 


conspicuous  and  competent  leadership  w'hich  is  now  our 
most  imperative  need  and  without  which  we  cannot  even 
hope  to  march  forward  in  that  harmony  and  freedom 
and  achievement  which  constitute  the  one  great  inlien- 
able  right  of  liumaJiity. 


POWER  EXPOSITION  WILL  DRAW  FROM  ALL 
INDUSTRIES 

Engineers  well  known  in  industrial  and  public 
utility  power  generations  make  up  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  is  guiding  the  National  Exposition  of 
Power  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  This  exposition 
will  open  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City,  on  December  7th  at  noon  and  will  extend  through 
to  December  13  (except  the  intervening  Sunday).  It 
will  immediately  follow  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Aleehanical  Engineers  and  the 
American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers.  Irving 
E.  Moultrop  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany of  Boston  heads  the  Advisory  Committee,  and 
his  colleagues  are:  Dexter  S.  Kimball,  President  the 
American  Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers;  Alexan- 
der G.  Christie,  Chairman,  Power  Division  A.  S.  M.  E. ; 
Pred  Feldermau,  National  President  Association  of 
Stationary  Engineers;  Milan  R.  Bump,  President  Na- 
tional Electric  Light  Asi^ociation ;  N.  A.  Carle,  Vice- 
President,  Public  Servise  Production  Company  of  New 
Jersey;  E.  B.  Katte,  Chief  Engineer,  Electric  Traction, 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co.;  Fred  R.  Low,  Editor  "Power;" 
David  Moffat  Myers,  Consulting  Engineer;  Calvin  W. 
Rice,  Secretary  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  managers,  Charles  F.  Roth  and 
Fred  W.  Payne. 

This  Advisory  Committee  is  keenly  alive  to  tlie  im- 
portance of  an  exposition  that  will  stress  the  engineer- 
ing phases  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  economical 
uses  of  fuel  and  the  more  effectual  generation  and 
utilization  of  power.  The  effect  of  such  an  exposi- 
tion must  be  far-reaching  and  the  plan  outlined  by  the 
Committee  insures  a  show  that  will  benefit  the  manu- 
facturer who  uses  only  a  small  boiler  for  process  steam 
as  well  as  the  engineers  of  the  great  cement,  ceramics, 
metallurgical  and  power  generation  industries,  whose 
fuel  and  power  problems  are  extensive  and  severe. 

The  list  of  firms  who  have  already  reserved  space 
shows  that  all  apparatus  and  materials  used  in  harnes- 
sing the  energy  released  from  fuels  will  be  represented. 
The  general  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
position further  insures  the  showing  of  the  newest  de- 
vices and  best  methods. 

The  program  for  the  week  has  been  arranged  so 
that  those  interested  especially  in  fuels  and  power  can 
attend  the  Technical  sessions  on  these  subjects  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  tlie  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 


A  hero  is  not  only  a  man  who  does  some  one  great 
thing.  He  is  a  hero  who  lives  a  life,  uneventful  it  may 
be,  and  yet  so  full  of  quiet  strength  that  all  Who  meet 
it  day  by  day  are  made  better  by  it. 


Life's  strongest  motive  is  fhe  ideal.  The  great  dis- 
coveries in  science  were  carried  on  not  through  t^e  hope 
of  material  reward,  but  the  realization  of  an  idea.  The 
Unseen  rules  the  world. 


One  resolution  I  have  made  and  try  always  to  keep 
is  this:  "To  rise  above  little  things." — Jonatham 
Edwards. 
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A  new  water  power  corporation,  organized  for  tlie  object 
of  utilizing  tbe  power  of  Nortbern  New  York  streams,  bas 
been  formed  by  interests  affiliated  witb  tbe  Nortbern  New 
York  Utilities,  Inc.,  and  tbe  Nortbern  New  York  Trust 
Company.  Tbe  cor])oration  is  capitalized  at  .$1,000,000 
and  is  beaded  by  .lojin  N.  Carlisle,  president  of  tbe  Nortli- 
ern  New  York  Utilities,  Inc.,  and  formerly  New  York 
State  Highway  Commissioner.  It  has  purchased  from 
the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  and  tbe  Hanna  Paper  Cor- 
poration tbe  water  power  at  the  six  mills  of  these  com- 
panies, which  develop  about  38,000  horsepower.  In  ad- 
dition the  new  corporation  bas  acquired  rights  on  tbe  Ra 
quette  River  capable  of  developing  about  (iO.OOO  horse 
power.  This  probably  aggregates  the  largest  hydraulic 
power  development  in  New  York  State  and  the  East,  with 
the  exception  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  new  corporation's 
board  of  directors  is  composed  of  Floyd  L.  Carlisle,  Frank 
A.  Empsall,  John  J.  Warren,  R.  M.  Maltby,  William  K. 
Dick.  J.  Adolpb  Mollenhauer,  .Jonathan  Buckley.  Alvab 
Miller.  Thomas  J.  Walsh  and  William  P.  Creager.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Walsh,  all  of  the  men  are  identified 
with  the  paper  industry  in  Northern  New  York.  The 
powers  required  by  the  Power  Corporation  are  the  De- 
feriet  and  Herrings  mills  of  tbe  St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
and  those  of  the  Hanna  Paper  Corporation  at  Norwood, 
East  Norfolk,  Norfolk  and  Raymondville.  In  making 
public  the  organization  of  the  new  power  corporation, 
Floyd  L.  Carlisle  made  it  plain  that  it  would  in  no  way 
compete  witb  the  Northern  New  York  Utilities,  Inc.  Its 
objects,  he  said,  is  to  make  easier  the  building  of  storage 
reservoirs  and  to  facilitate  tbe  distribution  of  surplus  water 
power  generated  at  paper  plants.  The  corporation  has 
authorization  to  issue  $.5,000,000  in  bonds. 

Use  of  hardwood  at  $15  a  cord  is  being  recommended 
to  New  York  City's  Hudson  River  suburbanites  as  a  coal 
substitute  by  the  National  Forestry  Program  Committee. 
Unlimited  quantities  are  available  in  tbe  Upper  Hudson 
River  valley  at  about  $12,  according  to  J.  R.  Simmons. 
Albany  secretary.  Mr.  Simmons  indicates  that  this  cut- 
ting of  waste  timber  for  fuel  would  help  the  forests.  He 
explained  this  as  follows:  "  Survey  of  the  State's  wood 
resources  as  a  substitute  for  coal  during  tbe  coming  winter 
bas  .shown  that  the  State's  forests  would  be  improved  bv 
taking  the  fuel  shortage  as  an  opportunity  to  clear  awav 
what  the  foresters  call  the  weed  trees." 

Damage  estimated  at  .$7.5,000  was  caused  bv  a  fire  at 
the  plant  of  the  Bloomsburg  Paper  Company,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.  Twenty  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  emplovment 
pending  tbe   repairing  of  the  damaged   plant. 

A  new  division  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ]SIiIl  Superinten- 
dents' Association  is  being  organized  at  Holyoke  Mass. 
Edward  T.  A.  Coughlin.  head  of  tbe  technical  department 
of  the  Allied  Paper  !Mills.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been  au- 
thorized to  get  preliminary  plans  for  the  formation  of  the 
division  under  way.  A  meeting  will  be  held  at  Holyoke. 
November  18.  which  will  be  attended  by  J.  H.  O'Connell. 
national  president  of  tbe  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superin- 
tendents' Association.  The  Michigan  division  held  its 
October  meeting  last  week  at  Kalamazoo.  An  illustrated 
talk  on  power  and  general  mill  and  machinery  lubrication 
was  given  by  J.  C.  Ryan  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


The  S.  D.  Warren  Company's  reel  of  moving  pictures 
depicting  paper  making  will  be  exhibited  following  the 
dinner  of  tbe  New  York  Club  of  Printing  House  Crafts- 
men to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  New  York  City, 
November   16. 

.S|>eaking  before  the  City  Club  in  Cincinnati  recently, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  threw  down  tiie  gauntlet 
to  those  who  would  transfer  the  Forestrv  Service,  an  auxi- 
liary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Wallace  served  notice  that  the 
department  does  not  agree  with  those  who  seem  to  have  the 
notion  tiiat  Government  forests  should  be  administered 
simply  on  tbe  tlieory  of  the  disjjosing  of  tbe  timber  after 
the  manner  in  which  private  forests  have  been  adminis- 
tered. Restrictions  of  tbe  cutting  of  "ripe  timber"  so  that 
other  trees  will  replace  those  cut  is  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  Forest  Service's  program  for  timber  conservation, 
he  said.  "The  protection,  conservation  and  growth  of  our 
forests  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  national  problems," 
Mr.  Wallace  declared.  "More  and  more,"  he  said,  "own- 
ers of  private  timber  land  are  coming  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  tbe  Forest  Service  and  to  see  that  they  need  the 
sort  of  scientific  help  which  tbe  department  can  furnish." 

Tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  an 
application  of  tbe  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way for  itself  and  other  carriers,  in  which  authority  was 
asked  to  continue  rates  on  paper  and  paper  articles  from 
points  in  Wisconsin  and  Menominee,  Mich.,  to  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth,  Minn.,  Superior,  Wis.,  and  group. 

The  Sutphen  Paper  Company,  tbe  National  City  Paper 
Corporation  and  \"ernon  Brothers  &  Co.,  have  been  ap- 
pointed New  York  agents  by  the  Marvellum  Company,  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.  Export  agents  of  this  line  in  New  York 
are  the  Parsons  Trading  Company  and  A.  M.  Capen's 
Sons. 

The  jjrogress  of  reforestation  in  New  York  State  is 
shown  by  tbe  large  number  of  trees  sent  out  by  tbe  State's 
Conservation  Commission  for  fall  planting.  During  Sep- 
tember orders  were  received  for  no  fewer  than  half  a  mil- 
lion trees.  Most  of  these  trees-  will  be  set  out  on  non- 
agricultural  lands,  which  is  a  circumstance  of  economic 
importance.  The  demand  for  Norway  spruce  lias  been 
notable,  one  of  the  largest  single  orders  coming  from  the 
Chateauguay  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  which  is  setting 
out  1.50,000  of  these  trees.  In  municipal  planting  Car- 
thage, the  first  New  York  village  to  take  up  reforestation, 
is  still  in  the  van.  It  now  boasts  of  having  the  finest 
municipal  forest  of  any  community  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  585.000  trees  having  been  planted  on  2.000  acres 
of  its  local  watershed.  Trees  planted  fifteen  years  ago 
are  now  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height  and  bave^a 
diameter  of  six  inches.  It  is  estimated  that  a  million  feet 
of  lumber  will  be  cut  annually  from  this  reserve  when  it 
reaches  its  best  development. 

Directors  of  the  Great  Norther*  Paper  Company  have 
called  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  for  November  2 
for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  capital 
stock  from  $8,300,000  to  $25,000,000.  according  to  reports 
from  Boston.  It  is  believed  that  the  declaration  of  a  200 
per  cent,  stock  dividend  will  follow  the  approval  of  an 
increase  in  the  capital. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A. -Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Product 

A-3.  Rice  Straw  as  a  Paper  Making  Material.  CII. 
OllOri).  Papeterie,  xliv.  733-7;5t;,  fAiiu-.  2'..  1922).  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  merits  of  rioe  iti'ini  with  an  ac- 
count of  tests  carried  out  at  the  Prenc  i  School  of  Paper 
Makinfr.  Hrenoble.  The  straw  was  cut  into  3  to  5  cm. 
h'nfrtlis.  charp;ed  into  a  rotary  spherical  digester,  wash- 
iiifi:  durino-  cliarjring-  to  remove  dirt,  and  steamed  for 
one  hour  with  steam  at  1  to  2  kilos  pressure.  The 
condensed  water  was  drained  out  and  cooking  was 
carried  out  with  13  per  cent  of  caustic  a.s  a  5  deg.  Be 
liquor,  under  3  kilos  (about  45  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  for  5 
hours.  The  pulp  was  defibered  and  washed,  and  was 
bleached  cold  with  16  %  bleaching  powder  as  a  40  Be 
liquor.  The  yield  was  30  per  cent.  The  pulp  was 
sized  with  rosin  and  loaded  with  starch.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  run  on  the  machine  owing  to  softness  of  the 
sheet  and  sticking  to  the  presses.  The  breaking 
lengths  were:  machine  direction  2,450  m.,  cross  direc- 
tion. 1.868  m.,  average  2,159  m.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  straw  would  give  even  less  favorable  results. 
Tlie  i)ulp  is  suitable  as  a  filler  in  fine  papers — A.  P.  -C 

A-3. ;  K-4.  Preparation  of  Paper  Pult)  from  Papyrus 
H.  STKINIIILP.ER.  Fr.  patent  538,207.  :\larcli  15, 
1922.  Papier,  xxv,  302-303,  (July  1922V  Also,  Eng 
lish  patent  180,097,  July  12,  1922.  In  tlie  preparation 
of  paper  pulp  from  ]>apyrus,  the  material  is  first  boil- 
ed, steeped  or  retted,  and  then  subjected  to  mechanical 
pressing  with  simultaneous  washing  to  remove  the 
pith,  and  then  beaten  for  pulp.  The  removal  of  the 
pith  mav  be  effected  duriny  the  pulping,  the  mechani- 
cal pressinir  beintr  omitted.  A  preliminaiw  grading 
may  be  effected  by  splitting  off  the  bark  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  boiling  or  steeping.  The  waste  pro- 
ducts, mainly  pith,  are  in  wet  condition  subjected  to 
great  pressure,  and  formed  into  briquettes,  etc.,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  fuel  reciuire- 
ments  for  the  process. — A.  P.  -C 

A-4;  E-1.  Determination  of  the  Chlorine  Consump- 
tion Value  of  Wood  Pulps.  K.  SIEBER.  Zellstoff  u. 
Papier,  ii.  27-29.  (1922);  J.  See.  Chem.  Ind.,  xli,  409A 
(June  15.  1922).  Tables  are  <;iven  sliowiiisr  that  tlie 
chlorine  consumiition  values  of  sulphite  pulps  as  de- 
termined bv  tlie  method  previouslv  described  (J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind!,  xl,  382A,  1921)  stands  in  definite  rela- 
tionship to  the  percentage  of  lignin  as  determined  by 
Willstatter's  method.  The  relationship  is  not  one  of 
strict  proportionality  but  is  indicated  by  a  curve.  The 
chlorine  consumption  value  of  the  pulps  is  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  bleaching  powder  consump- 
tion. The  connections  between  the  above  characters 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  numerical  classification  of 
the  various  types  of  commercial  wood  pulps,  according 
to  their  hardness  and  bleacliinnr  qualities. —  A.  P    -0. 

A-4.;  A-15.  The  "Baryta  Resistance"  of  Wood  Cel- 
lulose.    C.  G.  SniWALBE  and  11.  WEXZI..    Zellstoff 
U.  Papier,  ii.  75-80,  (1922)  ;  Translation  hv  ('.  J.  West 
in  Paper   Trade  J.,    Ixxiv,    No.    25.    50-52,    (June   22, 
1922).     The  authors  propoise  the  following  analytical 


niethod  to  express  the  percentage  of  resistant  cellulose 
'•ontained  in  commercial  wood  pulps:  treat  3  g.  of 
air-dry  cellulose  with  200  cc.  of  cold  saturated  barium 
hydroxide  solution  and  boil  under  a  reflux  condenser 
For  one  hour.  Filter  hot  through  a  finely-perforated 
Gooch  (a  filter  is  not  necessary),  wash  with  hot  water, 
treat  with  cold  1  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  wash  free 
from  barium,  and  dry  4  hours  at  105  deg.  C.  A  cor- 
rection is  made  for  the  ash.  The  method  is  capable 
of  more  exact  control  than  the  usual  alpha  celhdose 
determination,  but  the  results  are  not  entirely  eqiiiva- 
lent  and  the  "baryta  resistance"  value  is  not  put  for- 
ward as  a  substitute  for  the  alpha-cellulose  value. 
About  one-third  of  the  pentesans  are  dissolved  by  the 
barium  hydroxide,  and  two-thirds  bv  the  caustic  soda. 
Lignin  is  but  little  affected ;  rather  more  is  removed 
from  Mitscherlieh  pulp  than  from  Ritter-Kellner  pulp, 
ruprie-reducina;  substances  are  largely  but  not  en- 
tirely removed  li.v  the  baryta  treatment.  Sulphite  pulps 
of  normal  types  show  baryta  resistance  values  distinct- 
ly lower  than  their  alpha-cellulose  values.  Soda  and 
sulnhite  pulps  which  liave  had  a  separate  special  al- 
kaline disrestion  show  baryta  value  higher  than  their 
alpha-cellulose   values.  Speciallv   p\;rified    sulphite 

puliis  show  approximatelv  eoiiivalent  values  on  the 
two  tests.  Tiiformation  is  thus  afforded  concerning 
the  pvevidiis  history  and  chemical  condition  of  the 
wood  pulp.— A.  P.  -0. 

A-4;  A-15.  The  Determination  of  Alisha-Cellulose. 
P.  WAENTIG.  Zellstoff  u.  Pander,  ii.  12-18.  (1922); 
J..  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xli,  409A.  (June  15,  1922)  The 
alpha-cellulose  determination,  as  carried  out  at  pres- 
ent, is  an  entirely  empirical  test,  and  the  residue  does 
not  represent  a  purified,  resistant,  true  cellulose  con- 
stituent of  the  oriirinal  pulp  complex.  It  is  shown  that 
the  ratio  of  caustic  liquor  to  cellidose.  the  tempera- 
ture of  maceration,  the  manner  of  dilution  before  fil- 
tration, and  the  mechanical  .subdivision  of  the  pulp 
exei-t  considerable  influence.  The  conditions  of  the 
test  should  be  most  rigidly  defined.  Tlie  following 
changes  in  the  procedure  are  suggested  :  3  g.  of  wood 
pulp  to  be  macerated  with  30  sr.  of  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion: the  paste  to  be  diluted  with  5  times  its  weight  of 
water  before  liringing  on  the  filter:  a  constant  temp- 
erature say  18  deg.  C.  to  be  maintained:  time  of 
maceration  to  be  extended,  say  to  2  hours;  state  of 
disintegration  of  the  pulp  before  treatmen"^  to  be  agreed 
upon.— A.  P. -P. 

A-7;  E-4.  The  Solubilitv  of  Sulnhur  D'oxide  in  Su- 
smens'ons  of  Calc'um  and  Mafimesuim  Hydroxides.  W. 
T.  S]\riTn  and  R  B.  PARKIIFRST,  Mass.  Institute 
of  Technology.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xliv,  1918-1927. 
("Sept.  1922)  The  article  reports  an  investigation  of 
the  solubility  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water,  milk  of 
lime,  and  milk  of  magnesia  and  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  used.  Partial  pressures  of  .sul- 
phur dioxide  up  to  760  mm.,  temperatures  from  5  deg. 
to  60  deg.,  all  proporti(ms  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
and  suspensions  of  total  alkalinity  up  to  one  equiva- 
lent per  liter  were  used-  in  the  experimental  work.  The 
concentration  of  sulphur  dioxide,  as  sulphurous  acid, 
is  found  to  be  proportional  to  its  partial  pressure.  With 
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solutions  of  the  same  alkali  concentration,  the  percent- 
age salting-out  effect  increases  with  but  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperature.  With  solutions  of  con- 
stant temperature  the  percentage  saltiug-out  effect  in- 
creases with  hut  less  than  in  prooportion  to  the  alkali 
concentration.  Varying  ))r()i>ortions  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  have  no  effect  upon  tlie  equilibrium  con- 
centrating of  .sulphur  dioxide  as  sulphurous  acid. 

—A.  V    -C. 

A-7;  E-4;  E-5.  The  Use  of  Lime  in  the  Sulphite  Pulp 
Industry.  P.  A.  PAULSOX.  Paper  Mill,  xiv.  No.  26, 
14,  16,  (July  8,  1922).  Brief  outline  of  the  theory  of 
the  sulphite  process  and  of  the  preparation  of  sulphite 
cooking  liquor,  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  milk 
of  lime  and  tower  systems  for  acid  making,  and  of 
straisrht  lime  ami  of  lime  and  magnesi;i  acids  for  cook- 
ing.—A.  P.  -C. 

A-7.  Process  for  the  Preparation  of  Liquid  Sulphur 
Dioxide  from  Dilute  Sulphurous  Gases.  Fr.  jiatent 
Xo.  .",14-025,  :\fAXrFArTT'RE  DE  PliODriTS  ClllM- 
QUES  DU  NORD.  Industrie  Chimique,  viii,  270-271. 
(J;ily  1921).  The  dilute  sulphurous  gas  is  compressed 
and  sent  upwards  through  a  tower  where  it  is  absorbed 
by  a  descending  stream  of  heavv  tar  oil  (other  than 
anthracene  oil),  preferably  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1,  Avhich  absorbs  large  amounts  of  sulphur 
dioxide.  The  oil  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide  is 
heated  in  a  heat  exchanger,  and  the  pressure  is  then 
relieved,  whereby  it  loses  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
solved gas,  tosrether  with  a  certain  amount  of  volatile 
constituents.  The  latter  are  recovered,  while  the  gas 
is  compressed  to  the  liquid  state. — A.  P.  -C. 

A- 12;  K-10.  The  Use  of  Starch  in  Paper  Manufac- 
ture, W.  A.  XlYLlXn.  Paper  Mill.  >lv.  Xo.  26,  4-S 
(July  8,  1922^  :  Paper  Trade  J..,  Ixxv,  No.  2,  32,  34,  36, 
38,  (July  13,  1922).  A  description  of  the  properties  of 
starch  from  a  paper  making  standpoint,  and  of  its  use 
for  engine  sizing  in  conjunction  with  rosin,  for  sur- 
face sizing,  for  coating,  for  adhesives,  and  for  wood 
veneer  glue. — A.  P.  -C. 

A-14.  Testing  Colored  Materials  for  Fastness  to 
Light,  n.  S.  TIIAYEH.  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  807,  809.  811. 
(Sept.  14,  1922)  :  Paper  M^U,  xlv.  No.  36.  20  40  (Sept. 
16,  1922).  A  description  of  the  eonstiniction, 
operation,  and  result.s  obtained  with  the  color-fastness 
testing  device,  the  "Pade-Ometer."  It  employs  the 
violet  carbon  arc  mounted  in  a  cabinet  with  40  speci- 
men holders  located  at  a  uniform  distance  of  10  inches 
from  the  arc  itself.  The  importance  of  the  test  is  dis- 
cussed.— T.  G. 

A-14:  K-1;  M-12.  Instrument  for  Measuring  the  De 
gree  of  Beating  Paper  Pulp.  E.  W.  L.  SHARK. 
Papierfabr.,  xx,  84.'i-8.')2.  (1922).  An  instrument  called 
a  "stuff-spindle'"  has  been  devised  for  testing  numeric- 
ally the  decree  of  beatinsr  of  pulp  durins:  its  treatment 
in  the  hollander.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  metal  cylin- 
der terminatinff  at  the  top  in  a  slender  open  tube  car- 
rvinof  at  the  bottom  a  wire  sieve  of  plain  No.  .50  mesh. 
2  cm.  in  diameter  (3.  14  sq.  cm.  in  area.)  "When  the 
instrument  is  immersed  sieve  downwards  in  diluted 
oulp,  water  enters  the  cylinder  at  a  rate  depending 
0)1  the  degree  of  beatinsr,  and  the  time  is  noted  during 
which  the  instrument  sinks  to  a  mark  on  the  tubular 
stem.  In  another  form  of  instrument  the  stem  is  grad- 
uated in  ee.  of  water  passing  into  the  body  in  one  min- 
ute. The  test  is  carried  out  on  pulp  diluted  to  a  consis- 
tencv  of  0.  5  per  cent  fiber,  at  a  temperature  of  15  deg. 
r.     The  "stuff  degree"'  is  defined  as  the  number  of 


cc.  of  water  passing  through  the  sieve  of  3.14  sq.  cm. 
area  in  one  minute  at  a  standard  fiber-concentration 
and  temjierature. — 1.  G. 

A-14.  Average  Tearing  Strengths  of  Commercial 
Papers.  AR.AI1N  ELMENDORK.  Paper  Ind,,  iv,  790- 
7!)2,  (Sept.  1922.)  Figures  are  given  for  llie  tearing 
strengtli  of  a  number  of  samples  of  ki'aft.  bond,  and 
ledger  pajiers  supplied  by  a  number  of  manufacturcis. 
The  tests  were  carried  out  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  at  a  humidity  of  45  to  48  per  cent, 
with  the  Elmendorf  Tearing  Tester.— A.  P.  -C, 

A-15;  L-7.  Transformation  of  Cellulose  Complexes 
During  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Silk.  W.  VIEW 
E(;.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  ii.  IS-19,  (1922);  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xli,  .54 .\.  Muly  31.  1!)22).  The  insoluble 
residue  olitained  l)y  grinding  cellulose  with  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  is  the  sodium  alkyl-oxide  of  alpha- 
cellulose,  and  reacts  as  such  witji  carbon  disulphide, 
benzoyl  chloride,  etc.  Alk,ali  cellulose  having  the 
formula  (C,.  IT,,,  0.,).v  NaOH,  is  prepared  by  steeping 
cellulose  in  18  per  cent  sodium  bydroxide  solution  and 
pressing  the  product;  this  product  is  unaffected  by 
air  or  other  oxidizing  a.a:ents.  The  cellulose  xanthates 
capable  of  spinning  contain  the  complexes  (G,,  H,„  O-)^ 

and  (r,n,„oo,.    —A.  P.  -C. 

A-15.  Cellolisoboise.  IT.  OST  and  (i.  KXOTll 
Cellulosechem..  iii..  25-38  (9122")  ;  J,  Soc,  Chem.  Ind. 
xli,  409A,  (June  15,  1922).  A  description  of  the  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  authors  to  obtain  celloisoboisc 
from  cellulose  (yield  2.5  per  cent),  and  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  pure  compound. — A.  P.  -G. 

A-15.  Alkali-Soluble  Modification  of  Cellulose.  E. 
KXOEVENAGEL  and  H.  V,V><U.  Cellulosechem.,  iii. 
42-60  (1922)  :  J,.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xli.  458A.  (June  30, 
1922).  A  modified  cellulose  or  hydroeellulose  which, 
even  after  drying,  is  completely  soluble  in  cold  8  per 
cent  sodium  hydroxide  solution  is  produced  by  hy- 
drolyzing  viscose  cellulose  with  acids,  The  hydrolysis 
may  be  effected  by  Girard's  method,  by  Lederer's 
method,  but  most  conveniently  by  the  action  of  drv' 
hydrogen  chloride  gas  on  air-dry  viscose  cellulose  in 
a  closed  evacuated  vessel  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  percentage  of  acid  absorbed  corresponds  with  the 
quantity  of  moi.sture  in  the  cellulose,  and  bv  regulat- 
ing the  degree  of  humidity  and  the  time  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  reaction  the  conversion  can  be  so  controlled 
that  a  product  completelv  soluble  in  8  per  cent  caustic 
soda  is  obtained,  which  is  reprecipitated  .substantially 
without  loss  on  accidification.  Only  cellulose  modi- 
fied or  hvdrated  in  certain  ways  is  capable  of  forming 
the  alkali-soluble  product  after  hydrolysis.  Viscose 
cellulose  yields  it  most  readily.  — A.  P.  -G. 

A-15.  Behavior  of  Oxidized  Cellulose.  E.  KXEGHT 
and  F.  P.  THOMPSOX.  J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.,  xxxv- 
iii,  132-136,  (1922)  ;  J..  Soc.  Chem  Ind,,  xli,  497A..  (July 
15,  1922).  From  a  studv  of  the  copper  number  of  cel- 
lulose oxidized  with  permanganate  in  the  cold  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  appears  that  the  initial 
action  of  the  oxidizing  agent  results  mainly  in  the 
formation  of  aldehydic  and  ketonic  groups,  while  the 
later  action  is  complicated,  possibly  by  the  production 
of  carboxylic  groups.  Nitration  oif  the  oxidized  cellu-. 
lose  showed  oxidation  had  taken  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  hydroxy]   o-roups  of  the  cellulose. — A.  P.  -G. 

A-15.  Oxycellulose.  E.  HEUSER  and  F.  STOGKIGT. 
Cellulosechem.,  iii,  61-74,  (1922).  Oxycellulose  yieUi'. 
furfural  and  carbon  dioxide  when  distilled  with  12  per 
(Gontinued  on  page  960) 
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Mr.  E.  B.  Murray,  vice-prf.siiU-nt  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  N.  Y.,  was  in  Montreal  last  week. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Warren,  of  Paris,  France,  is  in  Canada 
on  a  three  weeks'  business  trip.  ISIr.  Warren  is  the  agent 
for  several  pulp  manufacturers  located  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

If  expectations  are  fulfilled,  the  mill  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Three  Rivers  will  be  in  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  building  will  certainly 
be  ready  in  time  for  production  at  the  commencement  of 
1923.  The  magazine  grinders  are  supplied  by  the  Wa- 
terous  Engine  Works  Company,  Brantford,  Ont. ;  the 
screens  by  the  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Company,  Limited, 
Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  and  motors  by  the  Canadian  Westing- 
house  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Canadian  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Company. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  are  extending 
the  sale  of  their  blotting  paper  by  means  of  a  modified 
form  of  the  advertising  blotter  instead  of  an  advertise- 
ment, a  slogan  or  a  message  is  printed  on  the  blotters 
which  are  distributed  periodically  by  a  firm  to  its  staff. 
As  an  example,  we  may  quote  the  message  given  to  the 
staff  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  on  one 
of  these  blotters  —  "Be  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  Iiis 
firm's  interest."  This  was  followed  by  the  signature  of 
Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Company.  The 
idea  is  to  print  a  series,  each  with  a  different  message. 
Some  large  firms  have  already  taken  up  the  suggestion  and 
ordered  blotters.  The  Howard  Smith  Mills  have  been  also 
sending  out  very  helpful  hints  to  lithographers  and  printers, 
showing  effective  ways  of  using  "Beaver  S"  papers  for 
letterheads,  etc. 

The  Quebec  Provincial  Government  spent  $208,000  in 
fighting  forest  fires  which  could  have  been  prevented,  in 
almost  everj'  instance,  by  a  little  foresight. 

The  Wilkinson  Paper  Company,  whose  old  premises.  No. 
76  Bay  Street,  were  recently  sold  to  the  John  McSloy 
Company  for  .$70,000,  have  acquired  new  premises  at  63- 
71  Wellington  Street,  west.  The  total  floor  area  of  the 
building  is  25,000  feet.  Of  this  the  Wilkinson  Paper  Co. 
have  reserved  the  basement,  an  area  of   11, .500  feet. 

The  con.stitution  of  a  board,  assuming  provincially  the 
duties  which  the  Commerce  Board  endeavored  to  assume 
for  the  Dominion,  with  power  to  regulate  resale  agree- 
ments, to  the  end  that  the  consumer  may  be  protected, 
shapes  up  as  the  possible  outcome  of  the  bearing  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Toronto  into  what 
has  been  termed  the  proposed  anti-combines  act.  At  the 
hearing  John  F.  Ellis,  of  Barber  and  Ellis,  manufacturing 
stationers,  Toronto,  stated  that  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
organization  of  firms  interested  in  his  line  was  co-opera- 
tion. It  used  to  be,  he  said,  that  business  was  war.  Then 
they  had  become  more  reasonable  and  got  away  from  the 
fighting  and  found  it  profitable  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  one  another.  He  took  serious  objection  to  one  clause 
which  made  the  head  office  of  any  concern  in  the  province 
responsible  for  acts  of  subsidiaries  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  He  cited  the  fact  that  his  company  maintained 
a  plant  in  Winnipeg.  Their  manager  there  might  have 
made  some  agreement  for  which  the  firm  in  Toronto  could 


l)c  haled  into  court  and  penalized.  Ilr  tliouglit  such  an 
enactment  was  ultra  vires. 

According  to  a  charter  just  granted  to  E.  Evans  Com- 
pany, Limited,  wliich  lias  been  organized  in  Toronto,  the 
companj-  is  authorized,  among  other  things,  to  manufacture 
and  sell  paper  novelties.     The  capital  stock  is  $10,000. 

Messrs  Warwick  Bros.  and  Rutter,  wholesale  and 
manufacturing  stationers.  King  Street,  west,  Toronto,  have 
opened  up  a  new  market  in  South  American  countries  for 
their  lines,  chiefly  high-grade  papeteries  for  the  coming 
Christmas  trade.  A  big  consignment  of  goods  were  ship- 
ped from  the  company's  plant  during  the  past  week,  des- 
tined for  Georgetown,  British  Guiana;  New  Amsterdam; 
Port  au  Spain,  Trinidad;  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes;  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Kingston,  .Jamaica.  Harry  Woods,  manager 
of  Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter  reports  that  his  firm  has 
met  with  great  success  in  their  invasion  of  these  new  mar- 
kets and  that  their  export  trade  is  growing  rapidly. 

William  Braby,  Secretary  of  the  Wilson,  Munro  Co., 
Limited,  wholesale  paper  dealers,  Duncan  Street,  Toronto, 
has  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks  trip  to  his  old  home  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Before  coming  out  to  this  country, 
Mr.  Brady  was  several  years  with  W.  H.  Whyte  &  Sons, 
Limited,  wholesale  paper  dealers,  Edinburgh  and  of  course 
he  dropped  in  to  see  his  old  firm.  Speaking  of  paper  trade 
conditions  in  the  Old  Country,  Mr.  Brady  stated  that  trade 
was  only  fair  and  that  at  the  present  time  export  trade  with 
Australia  was  considerably  better  than  that  with  Canada. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  there  were  signs  of  a  revival 
in  export  trade  and  it  was  believed  that  a  fair  amount  of 
business  would  be  done  with  Canada. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  up  with 
the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co,  of  Hull  the  matter  of  the  location  of 
a  branch  factory  at  the  Soo,  which,  it  is  claimed  would  be 
an  ideal  site  for  such  an  industry.  The  advantages  of  the 
city  and  district  have  been  placed  before  the  company  and 
the  board  has  strong  hopes  of  inducing  it  to  build  there. 

P.  I^.  Colbert,  Vice-President  of  the  Valleyfield  Coated 
Paper  Mills,  was  called  at  the  head  office  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  in  Toronto  during  the  past  week. 

I.  H.  Weldon  and  S.  F.  Duncan,  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Toronto,  and  John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin 
Paper  Company,  Winnipeg,  have  dropped  the  cares  of 
business  for  a  spell  and  are  in  the  north  country  with  gun 
and  game  bag. 

T.  J.  Allan,  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  King  Street,  Tor 
onto,  has  returned  after  an  enjoyable  outing  in  tlie  Kar- 
warthat  Lakes  district. 

Miss  Thomas,  of  the  Arabol  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  which  Paper  Sales  Limited,  Toronto,  are  the  Canadian 
representatives,  called  upon  the  paper  trade  in  Toronto 
during  the  week. 

Bushmen's  wages  in  the  camps  in  Northern  Ontario 
which  draw  their  supply  of  labor  from  the  Government 
employment  office  in  Cobalt  will  be  higher  this  winter. 
Hiring  on  a  monthly  basis,  men  are  being  offered  from 
$40  to  $50,  against  $26  paid  last  year.  The  demand  from 
both  logging  and  pulpwood  camps  is  brisk,  but  men  are 
scarce  so  far. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  a  few  evenings  ago 
in  Toronto  to  Douglas  J.  Brown  by  the  directors  and  staff 
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of  tlif  Wilkinson  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  upon  the 
eve  of  his  niarriajje.  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  eharge  of  the 
company's  Hamilton  office,  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some eloek,  with  suitably  enjjravcd  name  plate,  from  his 
business  associates,  tofi't'ther  with  a  cheque  from  the  firm. 
.\fter  tiieir  honeymoon  Mr.  and  Mrs  Brown  will  take  up 
their  residence  in  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Clark  of  the  James  W.  Sewall  timber 
eruisinij  force  is  in  Newfoundland  on  a  short  job. 

The  Transcontinental  Paper  Company,  Limited,  has 
been  organized  in  Toronto  and  an  Ontario  charter  se- 
cured authorizing  the  comjiany  to  engage  in  business  as 
e.\))orters  and  importers,  and  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
pulp  wood,  lumber  and  paper  j)roducts.  The  company, 
which  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $,5,000,000,  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Transcontinental  Development  Company 
which  over  a  year  ago  obtained  pulpwood  concession  in  the 
Magagami  limits  from  the  Ontario  Government.  It  is 
understood  that  the  company  will  erect  a  pulp  plant  on 
their  concessions.  Tilley,  .Johnson,  Thomson  and  Par- 
menter,  85  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  are  the  Company's  legal 
representatives. 

James  W.  Sewall  of  Old  Town,  Maine,  Timber  Expert, 
is  in  Western  Pennsylvania  on  a  short  cruising  trip.  Mr. 
Sewall  only  recently  returned  from  Western  Quebec  where 
his  men  have  completed  a  detailed  cruise  and  mapping  of 
about  one  million  acres  of  land  for  McLachlin  Bros.  Ltd., 
of  Arnprior,  Ontario. 


GEORGE  MILLEN  HONORED 

George  Millen,  who  directs  the  destinies  of  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company  at  Hull,  P.Q.,  has  just  celebrated  his  81th 
birthday,  attended  by  the  felicitations  of  his  many  friends 
from  all  parts  of  Canada. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  offices  of  the  company  this 
morning,  Mr.  Millen  found  the  British  and  American  flags 
floating  from  the  mastheads  over  the  different  mills  and 
factories  in  his  honor,  and,  surrounded  by  as  many  of  the 
staff  as  could  crowd  into  his  office,  he  was  presented  with 
a  congratulatory  and  eulogistic  address  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Cush- 
man,  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  firm,  and  a  basket 
containing  8i  American  beauty  roses,  one  for  each  year  of 
his  life. 


HOWARD  SMITH   ON  BUSINESS  TRIP  TO  EAST 

C.  Howard  Smith,  president  of  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  is  leaving  tomorrow  night  for  an  extended 
trip  to  the  Far  East.  He  will  first  visit  the  business  cen- 
tres of  China  and  Japan  and  later  proceed  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  stopping  at  the  Phillipine  Islands  on 
the  way. 

The  company  has  established  an  excellent  market  for 
its  products,  particularly  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  Mr.  Smith  plans  to  spend  a  month  in  those  two  coun- 
tries. Besides  its  agencies  there  the  company  also  has 
representatives  in  such  centres  as  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai. 

Mr.  Smith  expects  to  return  home  in  February. 


QUEBEC  FOREST  FIRES  COSTLY 

The  Provincial  Government  spent  •$208,4.58.24  in  fight- 
ing the  forest  fires  this  summer  and  employed  1,390  per- 
sons in  the  protection  of  forests,  apart  from  those  helpers 
engaged  in  emergency  cases. 

The  total  amount  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  fires 
had  not  yet  been  made  up  as  reports  were  still  coming  in. 
This  was  the  information  given  to  Gen.  Smart  in  the  Le- 
gislature this  morning  by  the  Hon.  H.  Mercier,  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests. 


SMITH  MILLS  TO  MAKE  BLEACHED  SODA  PULP 

After  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  it  was  announced  tiiat  the;  (•om])any 
will  i)rocced  shortly  to  erect  a  [jlant  for  the  manufacture 
of  bleached  sod;i  pulp.  So  far  the  reciuiremeiits  of  this  pro- 
duet  in  Canada  have  been  met  by  imjjortation. 

The  new  jilant,  wiiich  will  form  an  addition  to  the  al- 
ready large  and  important  unit  of  the  company  located  at 
Cornwall  will  have  a  capacity  around  13,000  tons  per 
annum. 

The  soda  pul))  will  be  used  for  mixing  with  sulphite  pulp 
to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of  paper,  the 
varieties  jjroduced  by  the  Company  having  grown  to  a 
marked  extent  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 

The  principal  ingredient  in  soda  pulp  is  poplar  wood  of 
which  there  is  a  great  abundance  in  Canada.  The  com- 
pany already  has  an  up-to-date  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  bleach  at  Cornwall  plant  so  that  with  tlie  addition  of 
the  new  plant  it  will  be  more  .self  contained  than  ever,  pro- 
ducing the  largest  proi)ortion  of  raw  materials  of  any  Can- 
adian paper  manufactory  for  the  production  of  its  various 
grades  of  paper.  The  three  plants  of  the  Company  are 
located  at  Beauharnois,  Cornwall  and  Crabtree. 


PAPER  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

( 'liK-agd,  Get.  26. — The  growing  importance  of  the  pa 
per  industry  to  the  .southern  pine  regions  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Southern  Commercial  Congi-ess,  in  its 
invitation  to  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
to  ^lave  a  speaker  from  the  south  appear  on  its  program 
at  the  November  convention  in  this  city. 

The  paper  industry  has  already  arranged  to  be  re- 
presented, and  though  no  speaker  on  behalf  of  the 
southern  states  has  been  selected,  it  is  assured  that 
some  member  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion will  tell  the  Congress  what  the  future  ^olds  in  the 
use  of  southern  pine. 

Governmental  statistics  have  shown  a  notable  ten- 
dency toward  the  development  of  paper  mills  in  the 
south,  to  u.se  the  rapidly  growing  southern  pine  and 
similar  species  for  pulp,  rather  t^an  the  northern  spruce. 
So  far  tjiis  wood  has  not  been  successfully  used  in 
cpiantity  for  the  making  of  news  print  paper,  but  ex- 
tensive use  has  been  made  in  wrapping,  fine  paper  and 
board  paper,  particularly  when  using  the  sulphate  pro- 
cess. 

The  utilization  of  southern  pine  for  news  print  seems 
to  await  the  discovery  of  processes  for  extracting  the 
pitch  on  a  commercial  scale.  At  present  the  processes 
are  too  expensive  to  make  paper  at  the  low  price  required 
for  use  on  fast  newspaper  presses. 


WHAT    WASTE    PAPER   AMOUNTS    TO 


>-'  Waste  paper  in  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  will  be 
l)ought  by  paper  mills  this  year,  it  is  estimated  by 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  to  be  con- 
verted into  new  stock.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  some  $20,000  000  over  the  waste  paper  bill  of  last 
year.  To-day  there  is  a  shortage  of  waste  paper  among 
the  mills  using  this  raw  material  and  the  price  has 
mounted  until  in  some  districts  waste  paper  is  bring- 
ing as  much  as  wood  pulp.  Book  paper  mills  in  the 
Middle  West  are  paying  as  high  as  3  cents  a  pound 
for  good  magazine  stock,  while  mixed  grades,  used  in 
paper  board,  are  sold  for  $35  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 
Householders  are  now  afforded  a  chance  to  sell  fold- 
ed news  and  magazines  for  a  reasonable  price. 
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cent  li.Y(lro(!lilorie  acid,  but  in  relatively  small  quan- 
tities only,  maximum  values  being  obtained  only  with 
extremely  oxidized  residues.  Hy  disgestion  under 
pressure  witli  1  per  cent  sulphuric  acid,  the  nmjor  por- 
tion of  the  substance  which  yields  furfural  and  carbon 
dioxide  is  split  off  by  hydrolysis,  and  a  barium  salt 
was  obtained  which  showed  many  of  the  reactions  of 
glueoronic  acid  but  was  not  identical  with  barium 
glucoronate.  This  substance  is  regarded  as  tlie  "pure" 
oxycellulose  which  occurs  only  in  small  (luantities  in 
combination  with  a  portion  of  the  cellulose  in  the  oxy- 
cellulose preparations.  It  is  an  aldehyde-carboxylic 
acid  presumbaly  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  a  termin 
al  alcoholic  group  of  a  cellobiose  residue  or  of  an  aide- 
hvde  group  liberated  by  simultaneous  hydrolysis 

—I,  0. 

A-16..  New  Synthetic  Bearing  Metal.  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  XXV.,  207,  (Aug.  3,  1921). A  new  liearing  materi- 
al, called  -'Genelite,"  consists  of  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  a  high  grade  "synthetic  bronze,"  and  graphite,  the 
latter  amounting  to  about  40  per  cent  by  volume  of  the 
nuiss.  It  is  made  by  mixing  very  finely  divided  oxides 
of  tin,  lead,  copper  (mixed  in  the  proportions  required 
to  form  a  high  grade  bronze)  and  graphite  in  sufficient 
excess  to  reduce  the  oxides  to  metals  and  still  leave 
the  re(iuired  content  in  the  finished  material.  The 
tensile  strength  is  very  low  and  the  compressive 
strength  ;high.  It  is  porous  to  the  extent  of  absorbing 
2.15  per  cent  by  weight  of  oil.  A  bearing  made  from 
this  material  never  seizes  or  ' '  freezes. " '  It  is  especial- 
ly valuable  for  self-lubricating  l)ea rings. — A.  P.  -C. 
D.-Mechanical  Pulp  Manufacture 

D-5.  Filling-  a  Pulp  Stone  Cavity.  W.  A.  MUNRO 
Pulp  and  Paper.,  xix,  837,  (Aug.  11,  1921).  Cavities 
may  develop  in  pulp  stones  on  account  of  sand  pockets 
or  other  imperfections  in  the  texture  of  the  stone,  such 
eonditiou  not  being  apparent  before  the  stone  was  put 
into  operation  in  the  grinder  room.  The  ihole  is  clean- 
ed of  sand,  made  deeper  and  wider,  at  least  four  inch- 
es deep  and  preferably  one  or  two  inches  deeper.  It 
should  be  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  the 
ides  should  be  made  corrugated  so  as  to  give  the  filling 
a  better  hold.  The  composition  for  filling  consists  of 
new  and  best  (juality  cement  and  of  old  pulp  stones 
which  have  been  broken  up,  about  33  per  cent  of  which 
>s  finer  than  one-eigth  inch.  The  bottom  of  the  hole, 
up  to  tlie  point  to  which  the  stone  will  wear  down,  is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and 
broken  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  with  a 
mixture  of  50  per  cent  cement,  25  per  cent  fine  sand  or 
binding  particles,  and  25  per  cent  of  coarse  sand  or 
cutting  particles.  After  allowing  to  set  for  24  hours 
the  surface  is  smoothed  by  cutting  doAvn  gradually 
with  a  coarse  diamond  burr.  The  tilling  wears  down 
at  the  .same  rate  as  the  remainder  of  the  stone,  the  pro- 
duction is  not  lessened  and  no  difference  can  l)e  ol)- 
served  in  the  quality  of  the  pidp  produced.  (Another 
pulp  manufacturer  claims  it  is  dangerous  pi-acticc  to 
do  this.  J.  N.  S.)— A.  P.  -C. 

E.-Acid  Pulping  Processes 

E-2.  Determination  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Sulphite 
Spirit.  H.  SIEliEK.  Papierfabr.,  xix,  189,  (March  4, 
1921);  Paper,  xxviii.  No.  12  22-23  (May  25  1921) 
Translation  by  C.  J.  West.  Owing  to  the  composition 
of  sulphite  spirit,  the  usual  oxidation  methods  in  which 
the  methyl  alcohol  is  oxidized  to  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  not  .suitable  as  other  impurities  are  oxidiz 
ed  to  carbon  dioxide.  Deniges'  metliod,  based  on  the 
oxidation  of  methyl  ab'obol  to   foniialdchydc  auil   dc 


terminal  iou  of  the  latter  by  means  of  Schiff's  reagent 
(fuclisin  sulphuric  acid)  is  shown  to  give  satisfactory 
results,  witli  an  accuracy  of  0.1  to  6.2  per  cent,  ac- 
cording  to  the  methyl  alcohol  content  of  the  spirit. 
The  procedure  of  the  method  is  described  in  detail 
The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are  that  the  coloi 
type  is  not  proportional  to  the  methyl  alcohol  content, 
and  that  the  color  tones  of  the  final  solutions  are  dif- 
ferent, depending  on  the  alcohol  content.- -A.  P.  -('. 
F.-Alakaline  Pulping  Processes 

F-4;  M-0.  Evaporation  by  Vapor  Compression. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng,.,  xxv,  246-247,  (Aug.  10,  1921).  Brief 
dcscrijition  of  the  Soderlund-Boherg  evapoi'ator.  It 
consists  of  three  elements  connected  with  a  multi-stage 
turbo-compressor.  The.  steam  from  the  cvai)orating 
s]iace  of  all  the  elements  is  compressed  to  a  sufficient 
extent  in  the  first  stage  of  the  compressor  for  use  in 
tlie  heater  of  the  first  element.  The  excess  of  steam 
over  that  required  in  the  first  element  is  then  (-(im- 
pressed in  the  second  stage  of  the  compressor  to  ren- 
der it  fit  for  the  second  heater,  and  the  residue  from 
the  second  heater  is  then  finally  compressed  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  compressor  to  render  it  available  for 
the  last  heater.  Each  element  has  its  own  circulation 
pump  and  the  hot  condensate  from  the  three  elements 
is  combined  and  supplied  to  a  common  feed  heater. 
One  of  the  important  facts  in  connection  with  the 
claims  for  this  system  is  that  the  film  of  liquid  under 
treatment  circulates  downward  in  the  tubes.  The 
rapid  circulation  and  uniform  wetting  to  which  the 
surface  is  subjected  reduce  the  tendency  to  scale  for- 
mation to  a  minimum. — A.  P.  -C. 

F-0.  A  Unique  Canadian  Industry-Manufacture  of 
Kraft  Pulp.  \V.  11.  ftllERRIKF.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
833-  834,  (Aug.  11,  1921.).  Outline  of  the  numerous 
uses  to  which  kraft  pulp  in  being  put:  wrapping  pa- 
per, enevolpes,  l)ags  for  food-stuffs,  lime,  cement, 
liardware,  etc.,  (ddthing,  twine,  etc.,  etc. — A.  P.  -C. 
H.-Bleaching 

H-4.,  Process  for  Bleaching  Vegetable  Materials  by 
Means  of  Hypochlorous  Acid.  Fr.  Patent  No.  516-262 
GEORGE  ORXSTEIN,  U.  S.  A.,  Dec.  4,  1920.  Papier 
xxiv,  255-25(),  (June  1921).  Chlorine  is  dissolved  in 
water  in  sucdi  jjroportions  that  the  reversible  reaction 
CU  +  ILO  =  HCl  +  HOCl  goes  nearly  to  comple- 
tion. Though  this  solution  is  stable  only  for  a  limited 
time,  it  does  not  deteriorate  appreciably  during  the 
time  normally  taken  to  bleach  paper  pulp.  At  ordin- 
ary temperatures  the  amount  of  chlorine  dissolved  is 
0.1  g.  per  1.;  and  f(u-  higher  temperatures  the  chlorine 
content  can  be  increased.  The  solutions  as  used  eon- 
tain  0.01  to  0.05  per  cent  hypochlorous  acid  (HCIO), 
and  they  bleach  as  satisfactorily 'and  as  quickly  as  the 
usual  bleach  li(pi(ii-s.  Higher  concentrations  can  be 
Used  by  suilahly  neutralizing  the  hydrochloric  acid 
formed,  avoiding  the  formation  of  hypochlorites.  This 
may  be  ddtic  by  using  weak  bases  which  do  not  com- 
bine with  hypochlorous  acid,  such  as  sodium  carbon- 
ate, potassium  carbonate,  borax,  sodium  phosphate, 
sodium  sulphate,  chalk,  limestone,  zinc  oxide,  zinc  car- 
lionale,  barium  carbonate,  strontium  carbonate,  etc. 
Hut  even  in  this  case  the  concentration  of  IICIO 
should  not  exceed  0.3  per  cent  to  avoid  deterioi-ation 
of  the  material  to  be  bleached. — A.  P.  -C. 

K. -Paper  Making  and  Equipment 

K-4.  Chemical  Control  of  the  Process  of  De-Inking 
Paper.  C.  M.  .lOYCE,  Ecoininister,  Mass.  Chem.  Monet 
Eng.,  xxv,  242,  (Aug.  10,  1921 )  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
103(1,  (Oct.  6,  1921  )  :    Paper,  xxix,  .Xo.  (i,  2(1,  (Od.  26, 
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1921).  The  paper  maker  of  today  has  little  I'aitli  in 
new  de-inkiiifj  processes,  because  most  of  the  proces- 
ses proposed  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  have  been 
studied  merely  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  with- 
out taking  into  eonsideratioii  such  factors  as  the  use 
to  which  tlie  rcclainu\l  stock  is  to  be  put,  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  cliemicals,  value  of  the  finished  product, 
etc.  The  form  of  apparatus  used  for  de-inking  is  less 
important  than  the  careful  chemical  control  of  the 
process.  To  obtain  tlie  desired  quality  of  product, 
maximum  production  and  minimum  cost  of  chemicals 
Hie  following  factors  must  be  considered:  (l)ratio  of 
water  to  weight  of  i)aper  treated ;  (2)  amount  and 
kind  of  chemicals  used;  (3)  rate  of  circulation  of  the 
alkaline  bath;  (4)  temperature;  and  (5)time.  These 
factors  are  briefly  discussed. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-8.  Dyeing  of  Straw  Pulp.  IIEIXRICII  PRESS 
Papierfabr..  xi.\.  ,Alaich  2.').  April  22.  1!)21 ;  Paper 
xxviii,  No.  Hi.  2;5-24  (June  22,  1!I21).  Translation  by 
('.  J.  West.  Investigation  into  the  behavior  of  straw 
pulp  (prepared  by  cooking  witli  milk  of  lime)  towards 
different  d.vestuffs.  The  method  used  consisted  in 
treating  a  3  per  cent  suspension  of  tlie  pulp  with  an 
excess  of  the  dye  for  about  20  minutes,  filtering,  and 
determining  the  excess  of  the  dye  in  the  filtrate  as  fol- 
lows :  aliquots  of  the  filtrate  fi-ora  the  dyed  pulp  and 
from  undyed  pulp  are  diluted  to  the  same  volume,  and 
the  undyed  solution  is  titrated  with  a  dye  solution  of 
known  strength  until  the  colors  match.  It  was  found 
that  substantive  dyes  "\vere  most  completely  fixed  by 
the  pulp,  ba.sic  dyes  coming  second  and  acid  dyes  last. 
The  retention  of  mineral  pigments  depends  both  on 
the  fineness  of  the  pigment  and  on  the  character  of 
the  pulp,  and  depends  more  on  the  beating  of  the  pulp 
than  on  its  origin. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-10.  Process  for  Engine-Sizing  Paper,.  Fr.  patent 
Xo.  .')20.  102.  ZELLKOLL  G.  m.  b.  II.,  Germany  Monit 
Papeterie  Francaise,  lii,  446,  (July  15,  1921).  Instead 
of  tiic  usual  rosin-alum  process,  an  easilj'  dissociated 
organic  salt  of  alumina  is  used  without  any  rosin.  The 
organic  aluminium  salt  may  be  added  as  such  to  the 
beater  or  else  aluminium  sulphate  (4  per  cent  on  the 
weight  nf  the  dry  pulp)  is  added,  and  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  the  barium  salt  of  the  organic  acid  is  ad- 
ded, giving  by  double  decomposition  the  dissociated 
salt  of  aluminium.  Aluminium  formate  is  particularly 
suitable  for  the  purpose. — A.  P.  -C. 

K-18.  Apparatus  for  Drying  Sheets  of  Gummed  or 
Varnished  Paper.  Fr.  Patent  Xo.  516.  224,  E.  and  H 
Bl'SII.  England.  Dec.  3.  11)2".  Papier,  xxiv  254-255 
(June  l!i2]  i  ;  Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise.  lii.  40S-409, 
(July  1.  i:i21  .     -A.  1'.  -»'. 

K-12.  Expansible  Cylinder  Mould  for  Paper  Ma- 
chines. Fr.  patent  Xo.  515,316,  R  RKTIARDSOX  and 
J.  F.  KEY,  England,  Dec.  4,  1920.  Papeterie,  xliii, 
450-451,  (May  25,  1921):Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise, 
lii,  362-363,  (June  15,  1921):  Papier,  xxiv.  256-258, 
(June  1921).  —A.  P.  -C. 

P-Safety  Engineering  and  Welfare 

P-1.  Accident  Prevention  in  the  Sulphite  Mill.  F. 
H.  ROSEBrsH.  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  531-533.  (July  1922t. 
Tlie  author  points  some  of  the  danger  points  and  how' 
to  guard  against  them. A.  P.  -G. 

P-0.  The  Engineer's  Part  in  Industrial  Safety.  C. 
P.  T0L:\IAX.  President  National  Safety  Council. 
Chem.  M.  et.  Eng.„  xxv,  203-205,  (Aug.  3,  1921).  It  is 
brought  out  that  properly  conducted  accident  preven- 
tion work  pays  larger  return  on  investment  and  oper- 
ating cost  than  any  other  department  of  an  ordinary 


indiislrial   plant. — .\.   P.  -C. 

0. -Water  Supply 

0-2.  The  Filtration  of  Water  in  Paper  Hills,  11. 
LIIO.M.MK  and  -M.  AivGY.  Papeterie,  xliii,  634-63S 
(July  25,  V.)2\).  A  description  of  tlie  Gail  and  Xoel 
Adam  water  filter  and  of  its  method  of  operation,  to- 
gether with  a  comparison  of  its  cost  as  against  that  of 
a  sand  filter,  showing  great  advantages  in  favor  of  the 
former,  as  regards  both  first  cost  and  cost  of  opera- 
tion.—A.  P.  -C. 

R- General 

R-1.  International  Paper  Co.'s  Mill  at  Three-Rivers, 
P.  Q.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx.  (i03-(;i)4,  (July  21,  1922). 
firief  des<-|-iption  of  tlie  finisheil  mill  as  it  appeared  in 
llie  summer  of  1:)22.— -A.  P.  -G. 

R-1.  The  Pulp  Industry  at  Weymouth,  N.  S.  .MiGll 
BEETOX.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx.  535-537,  (June  29, 
1922).     —A.  P.  -G. 

R-1.  Equipment  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Paper, 
xxvii.  .\o.  10.  (Xov.  10.  19201.  A  series  of  dc^s.-i-iptive 
articles  by  various  authors  covering  saw  mill  equip- 
ment, save-aUs,  wet  machines  and  thickeners,  rag 
room  machinery,  the  various  sulphite  acid  prepara- 
tion systems  (milk  of  lime,  Jenssou  towers,  Barker 
towers,  Crandon  acid  control),  sulphur  burners,  wood 
room  equipment,  groundwood  mill  equipment,  diges- 
ters and  rag  boilers,  screens  and  screen  plates,  tacho- 
meters, stuff  chests  and  tanks,  beating  and  washing 
engines  (including  Jordans),  four.'drinier  machines* 
'jj-linder  machines,  dryers,  fans,  and  ventilators.  Noble 
and  Wood  pulper,  calenders  and  platers,  .slitters  and 
rewinders,  power  plant  equipment,  boiler  room  instru- 
ments, pumps*,  the  Bellmer  bleacher,  the  Reeves  vari- 
able speed  transmission,  the  advantages  of  ball  bear- 
ings on  the  various  pulp  and  paper  making  machines, 
and  material  handling   machinery. — A.   P.   -G. 

R-2.  J.  R.  Booth's  Remarkable  Career.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xx.  475-477,  (June  8,  1922).     -A.  P.  -G. 

R-3.  The  Relation  of  the  Office  to  the  Factory,  G. 
X.  :\IOLSA.V,  Standard  Paper  Box  Go.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  787,  (July  28,  1921).  The  ob.jeet 
of  the  office  is  not  onlj-  to  take  care  of  all  the  details 
incident  to  a  business,  but  also  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  faeton-  production  to  see  that  a  profit  shall  result 
from  its  operation.  Hints  are  given  on  the  methods  to 
be  used  for  co-ordinating  the  various  departments  ot 
the  factory.— A.  P.  -G. 

R-11.  Vocational  Education  and  the  Superintendent. 
A.  D.  WOOD,  Ghampion  Fiber  Go.  Paper  Iviill,  xlv.  Xo. 
22.  14,  44,  (June  10,  1922) :  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv, 
.\o.  23,  .50-51,  (June  S.  1922):  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  551-553. 
(July  1922);  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  51.5-516,  (June  22^ 
1922).  An  outline  of  the  advantages  of  vocational 
education  in  arousing  the  interes;  of  the  men  in  their 
work.— A.  P.  -C. 

R-12.,  Concise  Comments  on  Cost  Keep  ng  TIIOS. 
J.  BGRKK.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx.  41)1-492.  iJune  15, 
1922).  A  lirief  outline  of  some  of  tlie  things  which  the 
Cost  Ai*ociation  is  doing. — A.  P.  -C. 

R-12.  The  Human  Factor  in  Production  and  Cost 
Accounting.  GEO.  D.  BEAKGE  anl  G.  A.  WARE. 
Paper  Ind.,  iii.  1097-1101,  (Xov  1921).  A  plea  for  elo,se 
co-operation  between  the  superintendents,  production 
and  service  engineers,  or  other  department  heads  re- 
sponible  for  the  actual  operation  of  the  plant,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  accountants  on  the  other,  showing 
the  interdependence  of  the  ones  on  the  other  in  order 
that  all  mav  do  their  work  with  maximum  efficiency. 

—A.  P.  -C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE   CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  October  31.  — If  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  opinions  of  many  jobbers,  the  paper  trade  will 
be  active  for  several  months — how  long,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  even  guess.  Business  is  picking  up  I'ight 
along.  The  improvement  is  not  of  the  sensational  oi'- 
der,  and  truth  to  tell,  nobody  desires  a  spectacular 
rise  in  prices,  with  its  inevitable  reaction.  A  steady 
flow  of  business  is  what  is  expected. 

The  same  condition  is  hoped  for  in  the  pulp  section, 
which  is  gradually  coming  into  its  own,  after  a  period 
of  dullness.  Every  year  demonstrates  the  value  of  the 
industry  to  Canada  from  the  export  trade  point  of 
view.  But  for  our  shipments  of  pulp  and  paper,  the 
figures  of  exports  to  the  United  States  would  make 
a  poor  showing.  During  the  first  six  months  of  ihe 
fiscal  year,  they  proved  a  very  strong  factor  in  the 
favorable  trade  balance,  in  the  total  exports  of  $32,- 
500,  000. 

All  indications  point  to  a  sustained  demand  for 
newsprint.  Canadian  mills  are  naturally  interested  in 
general  commercial  conditions  in  the  States,  our  chief 
market  for  paper.  Trade  reports  affecting  almost 
every  important  industry,  tell  of  a  large  and  increas- 
ing call  for  the  various  lines,  together  with  a  tendency 
for  prices  to  advance.  It  is  certain  that  advertising 
next  year  will  be  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  and  that  the 
efforts  to  increase  circulation  will  not  be  slackened. 
The  outlook  for  Canadian  newsprint  is  therefore  dis- 
tinctly of  a  favorable  character.  The  International 
Paper  Company  has  followed  the  lead  of  Canadian 
mills  and  fixed  the  price  for  the  first  half  of  1923  at 
$75.  per  ton.  The  policy  of  the  Canadian  companies 
has  established  this  as  the  contract  price  for  the  first 
six  months  of  next  year,  and  has  headed  off  for  the 
time  being  any  efforts  to  put  newsprint  on  an  $80  basis. 
[t  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  there  is  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  car  situation,  and  that  paper  is 
being  shipped  with  greater  promptitude. 

The  export  business  in  writings  and  book  papers, 
especially  to  Australasia,  is  being  well  maintained. 
Although  the  prices  obtained  are  by  no  means  good, 
the  connection  is  well  worth  keeping.  The  visit  of 
Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chi- 
na and  Japan  is  timely,  and  is  indicative  of  a  progres- 
sive export  policy. 

The  demand  for  most  lines  of  paper  is  satisfactory. 
The  jobbers  are  ordering  more  freely.  If  the  price  of 
raw  materials  should  further  advance,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  there  will  be  additional  rises  in  some 
papers. 

Waste  paper  is  still  buoyant.  The  chances  are  that 
the  market  will  recede  ratlier  than  advance,  although 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  stand  in  such  a  position  as  to 
encourage  the  collection  of  paper  stock,  which  is  checked 
when  tlie  price  is  not  remunerative  enough  to  war- 
rant gathering.  Rags  are  also  in  good  request,  while 
there  is  little  slackening  in  the  call  for  roofing  felts. 

There  is  no  let-up  in  the  pulp  section.  Groundwood 
is  very  active,  with  buyers  for  all  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  consumption  is  increasing  and  is  likely 
to  be  on  a  still  higher  scale.     The  present  quotations 


act  as  an  incentive  to  greater  output.  The  orders  for 
bleached  sulphite  continue  to  come  in  freely;  unbleach- 
ed is  very  firm  and  kraft  has  again  improved. 

Pulpwood  dealers  are  looking  forward  to  an  ad- 
vance in  price  next  spring.  This  expectation  is  based 
on  the  expectation  that  stocks  will  be  then  more  or  less 
depleted,  and  that  the  higher  cost  of  cutting  will  also 
influence  values.  Additional  reports  from  the  Prov- 
ince confirm  those  already  in  hand  indicating  a  short- 
age of  help  in  the  lumber  camps,  despite  the  substan- 
tial rises  in  wages.  The  men  will  jump  from  one  caiap 
to  another  if  the  wages  are  more  attractive,  and  more 
than  one  concern  has  found  that  men  on  whom  they 
were  relying  have  left  for  other  districts. 

Toronto  Mai'ket  News 

That  there  is  a  decidedly  optimistic  spirit  permeating 
tjie  pulp  and  paper  trade  of  Canada  generally  was  a 
fact  gleaned  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine 's  Toronto  representative  in  conversations  with  many 
leaders  in  both  manufacturing  and  paper  selling  who 
were  in  Toronto  during  the  past  week  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tion. From  all  quarters  come  rejiorts  that  the  paper 
trade  is  gradually  picking  up  and  that  the  volume  of 
business  s  increasing.  Paper  merchants  from  the  east- 
ern provinces  say,  however,  t/iat  they  are  up  against 
rather  severe  competition  from  European  paper  houses. 
Despite  this,  however,  they  are  doing  a  fairly  good  bus- 
iness and  there  are  sizeable  requisitions  for  most  lines. 
Western  pajjcr  houses  are  active  and  their  representa- 
tives say  that  greatly  increase  business  is  bound  to  come 
this  fall.  Ontario  paper  merchants  are  fairly  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  extent  of  the  come-back  in  business  and 
.see  signs  of  further  prosperity  in  the  near  future.  En- 
quiry among  mill  representatives  reveals  that  most  of 
the  plants  are  running  full  and  the  output  of  various 
lines  of  paper  is  staedily  increasing  as  greater  consump- 
tion dcv'elopes. 

COATED  PAPERS. —A  considerable  quantity  of 
imitation  art  paper  is  coming  into  the  Toronto  market 
from  the  Old  Country  and  is  coming  to  some  extent 
into  competition  with  coated  paper,  high-grade  and 
super-calandered.  Considerable  British  coated  stock, 
too,  is  coming  in  but  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  lateness 
of  delivery,  while  Canadian  mills  are  in  a  position  to 
make  prompt  shiiDmeut.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some 
quarters  to  look  for  an  increase  in  price  of  coated,  while 
some  argue  that  the  conditions  noted  above  may  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  prices  at  their  present  level. 

RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCKS— Mills  are  inclined  to 
hold  off  buying  and  dealers  profess  to  see  signs  of  an 
attempt  to  break  the  market.  Supplies  of  rag  and  paper 
stocks  are  none  too  plentiful,  while  the  demand  is  good 
and  prices  are  holding  firm.  Roofing  stock,  dealers  say, 
should  bring  more  money.  Cotton  rags  are  firm  and 
good  quality  .stock  is  selling  freely.  Strings  and  bag- 
ging is  in  fair  demand  but  there  is  no  special  movement 
jn  it.  Manila  rope  is  in  good  demand.  Scrap  bagging 
is  selling  at  $1.00 :  No.  1  manila  rope  at  $6  and  mixed 
strings  at  $1.20.  There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
price  of  cotton-rags  and  paper  stocks. 

KRAFT.  • —  Kraft  mills  report  orders  coming  in  free- 
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1\-  and  i)laiits  are  operating  close  to  capacity.  Jobbers 
are  nsiujr  lilieral  supplies.  Prevailing  quotations  are 
^S.OO  per  100  lbs  for  M.  F.  and  $8.15  for  M.  G. 

H(^ARDS.  —  The  board  mills  are  busy  and  with  paper 
bo.\  manufacturers  running  pretty  well  to  capacity  pre- 
paring for  Christmas  trade  there  is  an  excellent  demand 
from  tiiat  ([uarter.  Chip  board  is  still  quoted  at  $65.00 
a  ton.  Mills  arc  booked  with  orders  for  some  time 
alicad  and  the  general  indications  are  that  the  fall 
season  in  box  board  is  going  to  be  an  excellent  one. 

HOOK  AND  WHITINGS.  — Mills  manufacturing 
these  lines  are  all  extremely  busy,  particularly  in  book 
papers  which  are  in  active  reciuisition.  Manufacturing 
stationers  are  using  a  lot  of  writing  paper  and  bonds 
and  the  demand  generally  for  all  these  lines  is  active. 

PULP.  —  The  pulp  market  remains  firm  with  most 
lines  in  good  demand  and  manufacturing  and  sales 
conditions  among  the  mills  generally  satisfactory. 
There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  range  of  prices  for 
i)leached  sulphite  which  is  around  the  $100  mark  f .o.b. 
shipping  point.  It  was  learned  this  week  that  slightly 
over  this  figure  had  been  paid  in  Ontario  while  one  of 
the  mills  sent  out  a  500-ton  shipment  of  book  grade 
bleached  sulphite  at  as  low  as  $80.00.  Easy  bleaching 
is  quoted  at  from  $58.00  to  $60.00,  with  news  grade 
selling  at  $55.00  at  the  mill.  Groundwood  pulp  is  going 
at  from  $35.00  to  .$40.00,  f.o.b.  mill  and  is  in  excellent 
demand,  while  soda  pulp  is  firm  and  is  being  laid  down 
in  Toronto  at  6  cents  per  pound. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York.  Oct.  28  —  Special  ( ■oricspondence  —  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  newsprint 
industry  of  the  United  States  for  September  shows 
that  a  slight  decline  in  production  of  print  paper  oc- 
curred in  this  country  last  month,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  month.  Production  of  total  news 
last  month  amounted  to  125,402  net  tons,  contrasted 
with  133,236  tons  produced  in  August  of  this  year, 
98,898  tons  in  September  a  year  ago,  121,005  tons  in 
September  two  years  ago,  111.434  tons  in  September 
three  years  ago,  and  95,670  tons  in  the  same  month 
four  years  ago.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that 
while  print  paper  output  last  month  was  somewhat  be- 
lo\r  tliat  of  the  preceding  month,  it  was  far  above  an 
average  for  September  over  the  past  few  years,  even 
exceeding  the  September,  1920.  production  when  the 
boom  in  paper  was  still  being  experienced.  Of  the 
125.402  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  produced  in  Sep- 
tember, 115,899  tons  were  standard  news.  The  Sep- 
tember output  was  some  15,000  net  tons  of  total  news- 
print and  16.000  tons  of  standard  news  in  excess  of  an 
average  over  the  past  five  years.  Another  encourag- 
ing feature  of  the  report  is  that  mill  stocks  of  print 
paper  declined  during  September  from  a  total  of  19.- 
902  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  and  16.017  tons  of 
standard  news  at  the  beginning  of  that  month  to  18.- 
810  tons  and  14.687  tons  respectively,  at  the  end  of 
September. 

Announcement  was  made  here  this  week  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  making  contracts  for 
(newsprint,  for  the  first  half  of  1923  on  the  basis  of 
$75  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mills.  Contracts  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1922  were  on  the  basis  of  $70  a  ton,  which 
was  increased  to  $75  per  ton  for  July  and  August, 
and  to  $80  per  ton  after  September.  The  latter  price 
prevails  until  the  end  of  this  year.  The  contract  price 
of  $75  per  ton  is  similar  to  the  figure  recently  named 
by  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Companj-,  which  hand- 
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Ics  flip  output  of  many  of  the  large  print  paper  mills 
in  tlio  Dominion.  It  is  understood  that  the  I.  P.  in  es- 
tablishing a  basis  of  $75  per  ton  for  newsprint  for 
the  first  half  of  next  year  desires  to  aid  publishers  m 
maintaining  the  large  eircnlati<in  which  most  publi- 
cations have  reached. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  consumption  of  news- 
print in  this  eountrj'  is  heavy,  and  that  it  is  constant- 
ly increasing.  By  way  of  example,  one  of  the  after- 
noon New  York  dailies  yesterday  printed  an  issue  of 
60  pages.  This  was  no  special  issue  but  the  ordinrary 
Pi-iday  paper.  One  of  the  morning  dailies  in  this  city 
is  printing  an  issue  of  36  pages  or  more  almost  every 
week  day  with  tlic  possible  exception  of  Saturday.  R_e- 
ports  are  to  the  effect  that  this  marked  increase  in 
newspi-int  consumption  is  equalled  in  all  parts  of  the 
States.  Publishers  through  the  Middle  "West  and  the 
South  are  i)rinting  larger  issues  tlian  ever  before,  and, 
moi-eover.  are  circulating  a  greater  number  of  copies. 
There  seems  little  or  no  doubt  that  a  new  high  record 
of  newsprint  consumption  will  be  established  this  year. 
The  paper  market  generally  is  firm.  The  book  paper 
situation  has  taken  on  a  stronger  atmosphei'e  since 
western  manufacturers  advanced  prices  furtlier,  and  it 
is  stated  that  7.00  e  f.  o.  b.  New  York  is  about  the  low- 
est at  which  sizable  quantities  of  machine  finished 
book  paper  of  good  quality  are  now  to  be  had.  The 
high  cost  of  soda  pulp  and  the  stiff  prices  demanded 
for  old  books  and  magazines  are  in  themselves  helping 
to  strengthen  quotations  on  book  paper. 

The  demand  for  wrapping  paper  has  settled  into  a 
steady  call  for  supplies  from  various  consuming 
sources,  buyers  in  general  stocking  up  in  preparation 
for  the  pre-holiday  season.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrap- 
ping is  quoted  at  about  7  cents  a  pound,  and  No.  2  do- 
mestic kraft  at  around  6.25  cents,  and  there  is  an  up- 
ward tendency  to  quotations.  Tissues  are  enjoying  a 
broader  demand  than  in  a  long  time  and  most  mills 
are  refusing  to  quote  excepting  on  specific  quantities 
to  regular  customers. 

There  is  a  quieter  demand  for  boh  boards,  and  while 
here  and  there  i-eports  have  been  heard  of  producers 
shading  prices,  quotations  generally  are  well  main- 
tained. Eastern  manufacturers  still  quote  $60  a  ton 
for  plain  chip  board  and  $62.50  on  filled  news  board, 
and  instances  where  these  figures  are  shaded  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Prices  of  old  waste 
paper  have  declined  to  a  point,  however,  where  some 
hoard  mills  probably  see  their  way  clear  to  passing 
I  he  reduction  along  to  their  customers. 

GROUND  WOOD— Mechanical  pulp  is  in  a  \evy 
sh-ong  market  position.  Demand  shows  no  let-up  and 
about,  all  of  the  supply  that  is  being  offered  is  finding 
a  ready  sale.  Newsprint  and  box  board  mills  are  buy- 
ing in  a  con.sistently  good  way,  and  the  fact  tiiat  a 
■jrreat  many  producers  are  conserving  their  output 
for  their  own  use,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  pulp 
available  to  outside  buyers,  is  a  bullish  factor.  Do- 
mestic grinders  are  reported  receiving  $35  a  ton  for 
prime  spruce  ground  wood  without  any  difficulty,  and 
in  some  cases  this  price  is  being  exceeded,  sales  as  high 
as  $37.50  having  been  recorded.  Heavy  rains  recent- 
ly have  enabled  grinders  to  increase  their  operations 
somewhat  but  this  has  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
market  and  is  not  likely  to  so  long  as  consumption  of 
mechanical  pulp  keeps  up  at  the  prevailing  rate.  Im- 
porters state  that  they  cannot  bring  ground  wood  in 
from  E\iropean  sources  to  sell  at  less  than  $38  to  $39 
a  ton  ex  dock  New  York,  and  these  high  prices  are 
serving  to  limit  importations. 


("HEMICAL  PULP — Chemical  wood  pulp  also  is  in 
a  very  firm  market  position.  There  is  a  steady  de- 
mand for  ))ractii'ally  every  kind  and  grade  of  pulp, 
and  sellers  ;irc  iKit  having  much  ti-ouhle  finding  an 
outlet  for  about  all  the  pulp  they  have  to  offer.  With 
tiie  time  drawing  near  for  the  Baltic  to  close  for  the 
wintei',  importers  are  becoming  increasingly  bullish  in 
their  attitude  and  are  quoting  firm  prices  on  foreign 
pulps.  Foreign  bleached  sulphite  is  reported  selling 
at  4.50  cents  per  pound  on  the  dock  here — on  an  aver- 
age— some  bleached  sulphite  being  price.l  at  4.75  cents, 
while  Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  has  sold  at  3  cents  per 
])()un(l  ex  dock  New  Yoi'k,  and  No.  1  uid)leached  sul- 
jihite  at  2.  90  cents.  Domestic  manufacturers  are  gen- 
erally reported  to  be  well  booked  up  with  orders  over 
the  next  several  months,  and  are  not  pressing  sales. 
In.stead  the  trend  among  pulp  producers  is  to  wait  for 
consumers  to  come  to  them  to  buy,  thus  giving  the 
former  the  upper  hand  in  making  prices.  Kraft  pulp 
is  particularly  active,  and  domestic  No.  1  kraft  is  re- 
ported bringing  3  to  3.25  cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills. 

RAGS — Increasing  easiness  in  roofing  stock  is  the 
feature  in  the  papermaking  rag  market.  The  sudden 
weakening  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  surprising, 
but  a  study  of  the  situation  reveals  that  present  con- 
ditions are  due  more  to  heavy  importations  of  roofing 
rags  recently  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  Felt 
paper  mills  apparently  have  covered  their  require- 
ments to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  them  to  remain 
out  of  the  market  as  buyers,  and  prices  on  all  grades 
of  roofing  stock  have  consistently  declined  this  week 
until  No.  1  packing  is  now  offered  by  dealers  here  at 
1.20  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  No.  2  grade 
at  1.10  cents  without  attracting  buyers.  Foreign  roof- 
ing stock  also  is  easj^,  and  some  of  the  import  houses 
are  said  to  be  taking  all  the  orders  they  can  get  for 
dark  cottons  for  November  or  December  Shipment 
from  European  sources  at  between  1.15  and  1.20  cents 
a  pound  landed  New  York. 

Other  grades  of  rags  hold  fairly  steady  in  price 
though  demand  has  decreased.  New  cutting-s  are  firm 
to  strong  with  no  signs  of  recession,  and  old  whites 
and  blues  are  holding  their  own  in  value.  Paper  mills 
are  purchasing  these  rags  in  lots  as  they  need  them 
but  are  cautious  buyers,  probably  feeling  that  with 
roofing  stock  declining  other  grades  will  develop  an 
easier  price  tone  too. 

PAPER  STOCK— Two  main  factors  have  contri- 
buted to  a  pronounced  slowing  up  of  business  in  waste 
paper  and  quite  a  drop  in  prices  on  some  grades  this 
week.  One  of  these  factors  is  the  embargoes  against 
waste  paper  shipments  maintained  by  railroads  out  of 
New  York,  which  has  seriously  hampered  the  move- 
ment of  stock.  The  other  is  that  a  good  many  con- 
suming mills  which  up  to  a  short  time  ago  were  active 
hu.yers  have  retired  from  the  market,  at  least  tempor- 
arily. Prices  on  the  low  grades  of  old  ))aper  conse- 
quently have  declined  shai-ply,  as  is  usually  the  case 
Mhen  this  commodity  fails  to  move  toward  consuming 
pliints.  No.  1  mixed  paper  has  worked  down  in  price 
until  mills  can  easily  buy  today  at  1.10  cents  a  pound 
f.  0.  b.  New  York,  and  doubtless  at  less  than  this  fig- 
ure. Folded  newspapers  are  down  to  1.20  cents  New 
Yoi'k,  dump  mixed  paper  to  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  container  manilas  to  1.40  cents.  On  the  other 
hand,  high  qualities  of  paper  hold  fairly  steady.  Deal- 
ers contiiuie  to  quote  ai'ound  4,  35  cents  on  No,  1  hard 
white  shavings,  3,85  cents  on  No.  1  soft  white  shav- 
ings, 2.60  cents  (m  heavy  No.  1  magazines,  2.  75  cents 
on  ledgei'  stock,  2.25  cents  on  No.  1  old  kraft  paper, 
and  2.15  cents  on  white  blank  news  cuttings 
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"P  M  S"  is  rightfully  called  The  "Red 
Ribbon"  Belt.  It  is  marked  by  the  "Red 
Ribbon"  w^hich  serves  to  protect  the  pur- 
cliaser  and  assures  easy  identification 
of  this  unexcelled  belting.  Moreover,  the 
symbolical  su^^estion,  of  "Red  Ribbon" 
as  a  prize  whinner,  is  proven  f ally  appro- 
priate by  the  remarkable  service  render- 
ed by  "P  M  S"  in  delivering  maximum 
powder  on  difficult  drives,  and  resisting 
the  effects  of  heat,  cold  or  moisture. 

Manufactured   Exclusively    By 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber 

Limited 
Head  Offices  and  Factories,  Toronto,  Canada 

Hrdiiclii's   in   (ill   hcadiiuj   Cities   of   ('diuidd. 
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THE  ESTHONIAN  TIMBER  TRADE 


DRYING 
MACHINE 

Estimated  Capacity 

of 
90  TONS  PER  DAY 

154  inch  Wire 

2  Pre  Dryers 

3  Presses 

32  Drying  Cylinders. 


This  machine  is  new  and  ready 
for  shipment  from  the  manu- 
facturers Shops,  The  Karlstad 
Mekaniska  Werkstad,  Sweden. 

Duphcate  INIachine  at  present  in 
o])eration  in  a  Canadian  Mill.  As 
original  buyer  failed  to  fulfil  con- 
tract the  ^lachine  is  for  sale  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE:- 

THE  PULP  &  PAPER  MILL 
ACCESSORIES  LIMITED 

170  McGill  Street 
MONTREAL 


The  Russian  ('orresixjiulcnt  of  tlie  "Timber  News" 
ccmtrihutes  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  timber 
trade  in  Estlionia. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  war  the  timber  market  of 
Esthonia  has  continued  rather  dull.  The  Esthonian 
Government  had  then  just  taken  over  the  control  of  the 
State  forests  (managed  before  b.v  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment) as  also  of  the  forests  once  belonging  to  private 
owners.  The  prices  for  hewn  and  sawn  timber,  which 
were  fixed  at  that  time  by  the  Government  Timber  De- 
partment, were  far  too  high  to  encourage  the  trade,  and 
the  cxpoi't  of  Esthonia  timber  came,  therefore,  to  almost 
a  standstill. 

When  finally,  in  1921,  tlie  prices  were  lowered  by 
the  Timber  Department,  the  foreign  markets  exper- 
ienced such  a  serious  slump  in  business  that  the  export 
trade  was  again  unable  to  develop.  This  j'ear,  however, 
when  the  foreign  markets  seem  to  have  reached  a  stable 
level,  Estlionia  is  once  more  re-entering  the  British 
market  Avith  supplies  of  sawn  soft-woods,  sleepers  and 
pitprops. 

Esthonia's  present  production  amounts  to  roughly 
350,000  cubic  fathoms  per  annum,  of  which  nearly  300,- 
000  cubic  fathoms  are  absorbed  by  the  home  market, 
leaving  about  50,000  cubic  fathoms  for  export  abroad. 
Most  of  the  timber  exported  is  consigned  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  consists  of  fir,  those  small  (juantities  of 
birch  which  are  cut  being  almost  entirely  consumed  by 
Esthonia's  own  reiiuirements. 

The  exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1922 
amounted  to  £40,000  against  £20,000  in  1921.  These 
figures  will  naturally  exjierienee  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation during  the  summer  months,  when  they  may 
easily  reach  double  their  above-stated  value. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Esthonia  softwood  trade 
stand  exports  of  plywood,  articles  manufactured 
thereform,  and  furniture.  The  value  of  the  export  of 
all  these  goods  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  months 
of  1922  exceeded  that  of  tlie  softwood  by  £15,000, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £55,000.  Considerable 
quantities  of  these  goods  were  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  Scandinavia,  Germany  and  the  surround- 
ing countries  also  absorbed  a  fair  proportion  of  them. 
Esthonia's  position  would  have  become  far  more  im- 
portant that  it  is  now  had  the  stipulations  of  the 
Russo-Esthonian  peace  treaty  matured,  according  to 
which  Esthonia  should  have  enjoyed  the  control  over 
a  considerable  area  of  Russian  forests.  Like  most  of 
the  Russian  promises,  this  hopeful  stipulation  never 
became  effective,  and  instead  we  notice  the  Russian 
(iiivernment  dispatching  their  logs  to  the  Esthonian 
mills  (principally  around  Narva)  to  be  sawn  there  for 
exiiort.  It  sliould,  therefore,  be  clearly  understood  that 
timber  shipped  from  Esthonian  ports  need  not  always 
be  of  an  Esthonian  provenance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Esthonian  timber  trade 
may  look  forward  to  great  developments  once  the 
Russian  concession  becomes  operative,  but  until  then 
nothing  exiciting  can  be  expected  from  these  quarters, 
exeejit  that  limited  supply  of  really  good  <|uality  soft 
woods  will  be  available  this  season  and  that  consider- 
able quantities  of  manufactured  timber,  as  plywood, 
(!tc.,  M'ill  be  produced  in  ever  improving  quality.  — 
Journal  of  the  Roj^al  Society  of  Arts. 


More  wood  is  used  for  shipbuilding  today  than  when 
I'.ooden  vessels  were  the  only  ones  afloat. 
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The  buying  centre 
for  mechanical  ^oods 


IF  the  machinery  or  supplies  sold  by 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  are  not  made 
in  one  of  the  Fairbanks -Morse  factories, 
they  are  the  products  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers. 

TO  look  through  the  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Catalog  is  to  satisfy  yourself  that  only 
the  best-known  mechanical  goods  are  sold  by 
"Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechan- 
ical Goods". 


EACH  department  is  under  the  supervision 
of  experienced  men  who  know  how  to  best 
fulfill  your  exact  requirements. 

MAKE  our  nearest  branch  your  buying  cen- 
tre and  our  Catalog  your  guide  to  the  most 
dependable  mechanical  goods. 


"Canada's  Departmental  House 
for  Mechanical  Goods" 

:1Gu(adm1aireank$Mor$e 
Co  Limited 

St  John       Quebec       Montreal         Ottawa        Toronto 
Hamilton  "Windsor  Winnipeg  Regina 

Saskatoon  Calvary  Vancouver  V^    'oria 
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EDITORIAL 


Jt^PPPPPP^f^^^P^^Pt^^'-^t  t  r  r  r  t  t  t  t  r  r  t 


DADDY 
RY  KOBEKT    F K  H  K .M  A  X 

It's  grood  to  take  the  dusty  road 

With  daddy, 
T(i  shouhhn-  my  share  nf  a  camper's  load 

liike  daddy : 
Fh-e  for  a  night  all  eoddlinjj;  earr. 
The  dreads  and  the  dangers  of  darkness  share. 
With  the  stars  in  my  eyes  and  the  iew  in  my  hair— 

And  dadd.^•. 

Ifs  fun  to  sit  hy  tlu"  eraekliug  fire 

With  daddy. 
While  the  flames  leap  high  and  the  spai-ks  mount  higher 

For  daddy : 
To  break  for  onee  the  home  food  han — 
Eat  ^"ith  my  fingers  out  of  a  pan 
And  chatter  alons  as  man  to  man 

Wi4i  daddy. 
It's  great  to  stretch  on  a  sweet  pine  bed 

By  daddy. 
To  vision  the  trails  that  lie  ahead 

With  daddy; 
(iaze  for  a  while  at  the  spangled  sky, 
Sleepily  smile  to  the  man  close  by 
And  yield  to  Nature's  lullaby 

Wi'h  daddy. 

Then  the  dawn — the  dawn — and  the  dusty  way 

With  daddy! 
Another  vagabondish  day 

With  daddy; 
Xo  call  has  he,  no  cares  annoy ; 
He's  all  m.v  own,  and  mine  the  joy 
Of  finding  the  very  heart  of  a  boy 

In  daddy. 


RIORDON'S   AFFAIRS 


Kiordon's  affairs  may  not  be  our  lui^iiu'ss,  but  the  sit- 
uation is  one  of  intense  interest  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  This  interest  extends  beyond  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  but  even  if  it  did  not,  the  matter 
would  be  of  sufficiently  wide  importance  to  warrant  more 
space  and  more  lengthy  comment  than  it  will  receive  in 
this  issue. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  1919  and  1920  there  was 
a  great  demand,  an  insatiable  demand  for  pulp  and  paper 
and  fabulous  prices  were  eagerly  paid.  Alany  concerns 
extended  their  plants  and  every  one  operated  at  capacitv 
)iroduction.  In  some  cases,  excess  earnings  were  put  into 
J)] ant  extensions  when  construction  costs  were  very  high, 
and  large  sums  were  borrowed  at  high  rates.  The  prices 
of  all  commodities  were  very  high,  and  early  in  1921  a  re- 
action set  in.   People  refused  to  buy.  confidence  collapsed 


generally  and  there  was  a  sudden  slump  that  set  every 
body  sliding. 

Among  the  concerns  caught  with  large  inventories  of 
higli     cost     supplies     and     bond     issues     and     loans     on 

which  to  pay  interest,  was  the  Riordon  Company. 
The  market  simply  refused  to  absorb  their  product 
in  quantity  that  would  permit  an  even  break,  let  alone  a 
profit  on  operations.  Two  plants  were  closed,  and  the  new 
Kipawa  plant  kept  going  in  order  to  maintain  an  organiza- 
tion, to  hold  customers,  and  to  convert  wood  piles  into  pulp 
that  could  be  sold  for  cash. 

According  to  a  statement  just  issued,  the  idle  and  start- 
ing up  expense  was  $222,21.5.68  and  the  loss  for  three 
months  ending  October  31,  1921  was  $1,008,097.1.0.  From 
November  1,  1921  to  September  30,  1922  the  market  has 
improved  and  the  industry  has  gradually  recovered.  Sales 
of  the  Riordon  Company  amounted  to  $5,790,1 07. .'52  and 
the  cost  of  same,  after  allowing  an  initial  depreciation  of 
inventories,  was  $.5,603,656.96.  There  was  thus  a  bare 
margin  of  profit,  about  3  per  cent.,  on  the  basis  of  inven- 
tories from  which  $1,331,074.33  had  been  written  off.  But 
wood  costs  fell  during  this  operating  period,  and,  by 
charging  off  $1,022,820.71,  out  of  reserves,  to  bring  the 
cost  of  wood  actually  used  down  to  replacement  value,  and 
adding  certain  other  income  $161,794.37,  the  accountant 
finds  a  gross  income  of  $1,371,065.64.  This  amount, 
however,  fell  $95,991.43  short  of  meeting  operating  ex- 
penses of  $272,245.38  and  interests  on  loans,  mortgages 
and  bonds  of  $1,194,811.69.  Expenses  incident  to  shut- 
downs, depreciation,  previous  operating  losses,  etc.,  more 
than  wiped  out  the  special  reserves,  and  left  a  general 
deficit  of  $772,954.48, 

Turning  to  the  Balance  Sheet,  we  find  a  rather  difficult 
statement  to  interpret,  due  to  the  many  items  and  com- 
parisons. There  is  shown  a  decrease  of  some  five  mil- 
lions, under  current  assets,  in  inventories,  with  an  increase 
in  other  items  under  this  head  of  about  half  a  million,  and 
of  nearly  a  million  under  investments.  Adding  in  the  de- 
ficit, before  mentioned,  and  some  smaller  items,  the  net 
decrease  in  assets,  brings  the  total  down  by  $3,622,758  to 
$76,447,262.22. 

On  the  liabiity  side  there  are  several  important  changes. 
Capital  stock  and  funded  debt  remain  the  same.  Total 
mortgages  show  a  net  increase  of  $28,276,  apparently  ac- 
crued interest.  A  new  demand  loan  (Protective  commit- 
tee) appears  for  $864,577.50.  Bank  loans  are  cut  $2,785,- 
664.76  but  other  changes  add  $266,776.84  to  Current  Li- 
abilities, leaving  a  net  improvement  of  $2,518,887.  (■2, 
which,  to  us,  looks  very  good. 
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Suspcndiil  .111(1  DilVrrcd  I.iahilitics  inclutU'S  various 
non-bank  loans,  overdue  bond  interest,  taxes,  accounts 
payable  and  dividends.  Tbere  is  a  net  increase  bere  of 
nearly  a  million.  Reserves  are  increased  sligbtly  to  $2,- 
263, 489.1 1, -  wbile  a  special  reserve  for  contingencies  and 
depreciation  of  properties  bas  been  used  up.  as  bas  also  a 
small  surplus. 

Contingent  Liabilities  and  arrears  to  sinking  funds  re- 
main unclianged  from  tbe  last  statement. 

Tile  net  cbange  in  tbe  Liabilities  is  a  decrease  from 
$80,070,020.21  to  $76,1-1.7.262.22,  of  wbicb  $17,000,000 
is   stock   issued    (autborized,   $80,000,000). 

It  is  on  tbe  basis  of  tbis  statement  tbat  tbe  Company 
asks  for  an  extension  of  time  of  one  year  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  tbat  all  tbe 
company's  indebtedness  can  be  met  in  anotber  year's  opera- 
tion, but  tbe  record  of  tbe  vear  just  passed,  wbicb  marks 
tbe  beginning  of  recovery  from  a  general  business  depres- 
sion of  great  magnitude,  bolds  mucb  encouragement.  Tbe 
company's  position,  to  us.  looks  eonsiderablv  better,  and 
tbe  ireneral  trend  of  conditions  in  tbe  industry  seem  sucb 
.•IS  to  warrant  tbe  extension  asked  for. 


One  of  tbe  most  foolish  iiolions  tluit  anyone  ever 
allowed  in  liis  bead  is  tbis  tliinp  that  "I  could  really  do 
this  work  well,  but  nobody  would  ever  notice  it,  so  what's 
tlip  use.    I'll  do  i'  just  well  eiiougb  to  'get  by'." 

The  real  truth  is  tbat  in  every  organization  there  are 
men  in  executive  po.sitions  wiio  are  always  looking  out 
for  men  above  the  average,  men  wlio  can  do  their  work 
a  little  better  than  neeessaiy,  so  to  sjieak,  who  who  need 
little  or  no  supervision.  Tliey  know  only  too  well  that 
tlie  world  has  too  few  workers  of  this  type.  If  you  are 
of  that  type,  be  a.ssured  of  this — that,  though  for  a  while 
your  sincere  efforts  to  make  the  100  per  cent,  standard, 
may  escape  notice — sooner  or  later  and  not  very  later 
either,  somebody  is  going  to  discover  your  value  and 
give  you  all  the  bigger  chance  that  you  are  entitled  to. 
Bank  on  that. 


TTTE  GRASlf^  T^V  TTTTr  OTB^R  FlFLTt 
By  R.  ROL.VND  HTLTj  in   The  B'-ol-r  TJnxflp>- 

You've  seen  it  a  number  of  times,  as  \ou  have  ridden 
through  the  countiT — the  am^sinsr  sneetacle  of  a  pair 
of  horses,  mules  or  aroats.  each  in  different  fields  and 
each  giving  his  neck  a  severe  s'^rain  as  he  tries  to  get 
at  the  grass  that  lies  over  the  fence. 

You  laughed.     All  right.    Let's  all  laugh.    Ha!  ha! 

Now.  let's  think  if  we  human  mortals  are  often  i"st 
like  tbe  horses,  the  mules  or  mavbe  the  goats.  PerhaT)s 
we  don't  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  goats  or  even  as 
mules,  so  let's  compare  ourselves  to  horse.s.  It  sounds 
nicer  because  horses  are  supposed  to  have  "horse  sense." 

Don't  a  lot  of  us  do  the  same  thing  of  reaehinfr  out 
uselessly  to  another  field?  "Distance  lends  enchant 
ment  to  the  view\"  I*^  is  so  easy  to  magnify  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  job,  the  limitations  of  our  oppor- 
tunities as  we  see  them,  and  to  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  tba+  where  some  other  fellow  is  lies  the  real 
chance,  the  green  gra.ss. 

Xow  let's  admit  right  off  that  sometimes  it  is  true 
tbat  a  man  is  in  tbe  wrong  ]iey — that  he  is  a  square 
perr  in  a  round  hole,  or  a  i-ound  peg  in  a  square 
hole.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  world  is 
that  of  findinar  out  exactly  what  kind  of  work  a  man 
can  do  best.  Employers  are  .just  as  anxious  to  find  out 
that  thinsrs  a.s  employees  are.  for  it  means  better  work  and 
easier  and  a  happier  time  for  all  concerned. 

But  the  truth  is  that  most  people  don't  themselves 
know  what  they  can  do  to  the  best  advantage  until  they 
have  given  themselves  a  thorough  try  out.  Sometime? 
the  thing  that  at  the  very  start  they  didn't  think  thev 
would  like  "^urns  out  to  be  a  job  at  which  thev  are  verv 
efficient.  They  learned  to  like  their  work  when  tlu>y 
became  able  to  do  it  well.  It  then  became  a  satisfaction 
to  them,   and  a  joy  to   the  employer. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  some  people  find  out  that  the 
work  that  they  at  first  imagined  was  what  they  really 
like  isn't  the  thing  for  them. 

Therefore,  the  sensible  thing  for  everybod,\'  who  has 
a  job  is  to  s'ick  to  the  job  and  learn  to  do  it  well  before 
concluding  that  he  ought  to  have  something  else. 


FOREST  PRESEEVATION 


When  one  considers  the  vast  importance  of  the  pulp- 
wood  industry,  there  will  be  commendation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  authorities  to  preserve 
the  Canadian  forests  in  a  more  efficien'  manner.  In  the 
United  States  regrets  are  constantly  heard  at  the  care- 
less way  the  fine  forests  have  been  depleted  by  lumber- 
men ;  consumed  by  fire  and  destroyed  by  insects.  In 
this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  briefly  quote  a  message 
to  Congress  concerning  the  dying  out  of  American  for- 
ests. The  mejssage  declared:  "When  the  forests  fail  the 
lumber  business,  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the 
country,  will  disappear.  Suffering  among  all  building 
industries  will  follow;  mining  will  become  vastly  7nore 
expensive.  The  price  of  coal,  iron  and  o'^her  minerals 
will  rise.  When  this  occurs  the  railroads  wall  be  directly 
affected  and  the  cost  of  transportation  will  increase; 
in  brief,  when  forests  commence  to  fail,  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  the  United  States  will  feel  the  pinch. 
Through  pa.st  misuse  forests  are  undoubtedly  failing." 

In  the  above  there  is  a  decided  lesson  for  Canada.  It 
is  readil.y  admitted  that  the  Canadian  fores's  constitute 
one  of  the  woi-ld"s  greatest  reserves  of  timber.  That  it 
should  be  ruthlessly  w^as'ed  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  true  that  the  Government  has  done  much  to  protect 
the  forests,  but  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  population  of  the  consuming  area  tributary 
to  our  forests,  has  increased  five  fold  during  the  past 
half  century;  but  its  wood  consumption  has  increased 
ten  fold  and  moi-e.  In  all  this  there  is  cause  for  appre- 
heuision.  The  natural  resources  of  Canada  are  not  only 
marvellous,  but  envied  practically  everywhere ;  that  they 
should  be  squandered  is  nothing  less  than  criminal. — 
Editorial  in  I'he  Star,  Montreal. 


THE  PRICELESS  INGREDIENT 

In  the  city  of  Bagdad  lived  Hakeem  the  Wise  One,  and 
many  people  went  to  him  for  counsel,  which  be  gave  freely 
to  all,  asking  nothing  in  return. 

There  came  to  him  a  young  man,  who  bad  spent  nuicb 
but  got  little,  and  said:  "Tell  me.  Wise  One,  what  shall 
I  do  to  receive  the  most  for  that  which  I  spend.''" 

Hakeem  answered:  "A  thing  that  is  bought  or  sold  bas 
no  value  unless  it  contain  that  wbicb  cannot  be  bought  or 
sold.     Look  for  tbe  Priceless  Ingredient." 

"But  what  is  the  Priceless  Ingredient.'"  asked  the  young 
man. 

Spake  then  the  Wise  One:  "My  son,  the  Priceless  In- 
gredient of  every  product  in  the  market-place  is  the  Honor 
and  Integrity  of  him  who  makes  it.  Consider  his  name 
before  you  buy." — The  Amphibian. 
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The  Coarse  Paper  Situation  in  the  United  States 

by   I).  ('.   K\'KI{K'ST.   Ahiratlion   I'apcr   Mills  ( '(Hiipaiiy  K'ol  lisdiihl.  Wis. 
(A  paper  read  at  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Cost  Association.) 


In  the  discnssidii  of  the  subjcpt  "Coarso  Papors"  I 
will  deal  only  with  Wi-appin<;.s,  as  persons  diseussinp 
fills  subject  in  previous  meetings  jiave  touched  only  on 
wi-apping-  papers  and  T  assume  litat  lias  now  bc'come  a 
ciistoiii :  furthermore,  the  condition  of  the  Wrappitii;' 
Paper  Industry  is  the  best  barometer  of  the  immediate 
outlook  in  general  business  in  this  country  today  and 
therefore  the  most  interesting  subject  to  discuss.  Pew 
economists  give  it  the  consideration  it  deserves  but  it 
reflects  the  extent  of  traffic  in  merchandise  better  than 
any  other  item  of  commerce. 

Imjirovement  in  t.he  wrapping  business  means  improve- 
ment in  all  business. 

In  the  study  of  tlie  conditions  affecting  wrapping 
papers  and  other  paper  products  which  have  to  do  with 
the  proper  protecting  of  merchandise  for  delivery  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  we  have  two  factors  to  consider. 
First : —  What  is  the  present  situation  in  business 
generally  and  the  Wrapping  Industry  in  particular? 
T.his  miglht  be  termed  "Surface  Conditions"'  or  "Im 
mediate  Outlook".  Second: —  What  will  be  the  result 
of  tlie  present  conditions  coupled  with  wluit  has  occurred 
during  the  preceding  nu  nths?  This  might  be  termed  thi' 
"Underlying  Conditions"  or  the  "Long  Swing  Out 
look".  Persons  engaged  in  business  have  usuall.v  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  "Surface  Conditions"  or  w^'nat 
is  going  on  about  t.hem  but  few  really  study  the  under- 
lying or  fundamental  conditions  wliich  govern  the  trend 
of  future  business  and  wliieh  is  the  basis  of  economical 
operation  and  profit. 

In  dealing  with  tlie  first  fact(n',  or  the  "Surface 
Conditions",  we  find  in  the  Wrapping  Paper  Industry- 
today  an  unusual  demand  for  paper  for  immediate 
shipment.  In  reviewing  the  statistics  prepared  b.v  the 
Wrapping  Paper  Service  liureau,  we  find  that  the 
reports  show  t;iat  since  the  first  of  Marcli  of  this  year 
there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  ord- 
ers placed  with  the  mills  participating  in  the  Bureau 
Statistics  and  reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion 
from  all  manufacturers  show  approximately  the  same 
increase. 

Over  a  considerable  period  of  time  we  find  that  the 
probable  average  consumption  of  wrapping  papers  fur- 
nished by  the  Service  Bureau  mills  is  28,800  tons.  In 
March,  the  orders  received  totaled  25,772  and  each  mouth 
this  has  increased  until  the  high  point  was  reached  in 
August  of  39,393  tons  and  in  September  of  35,823  tons. 
From  these  figures  you  will  see  that  orders  placed  have 
been  in  excess  of  estimated  normal  consumption  and  on- 
might  draw  the  conclusion  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
either  consumers  or  merchants  had  been  built  up  con- 
siderably, hxit  when  we  examine  the  shipments  made 
during  t'he  same  period  we  find  that  the  shipments  for 
March  were  only  25,464  tons  and  reached  a  maximum 
in  September  of  34,154,  but  taking  the  average  ship- 
ments for  the  period,  they  are  slightly  lower  than  the 
estimated  normal  consumption  of  28,800  tons.  During 
the  same  period,  production  has  just  about  kept  pace 
with  s,liipments  and  .stocks  in  t'he  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer have  decreased  a  little  over  6,000  tons,  while 
unfilled  orders  have  increased  .slightly  over  17,000  tons. 
Total  tonnage  of  stocks  on  hand  amount  to  21,000  tons 
or   about   three  weeks'   supply,    but   when   .you   stop   to 


thiiil<  tiiat  this  represents  the  ])ap('r  in  course  of  finish- 
ing, the  assembling  of  mixed  cars,  all  the  accumulation 
of  unsaleable  paper  around  the  mill,  it  leaves  but  mighty 
little  tonnage  available  for  application  on  orders  and 
r<>ally  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  days'  actual 
supply. 

The  difference  between  orders  placed  and  shipments  is 
rejiresented  in  the  inerea,se  in  unfilled  orders  on  hand  at 
the  mills,  totaling  35,823  tons  or  between  five  and  six 
weeks'  productive  capacity— so  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  mills  representing  slightly  less 
than  one-half  of  the;  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  same  general  conditions  exist  in  all  the 
mills  producing  this  grade  as  sihown  by  Lederal  Trade 
Commi.ssion  statistics.  From  these  we  get  tjhe  "Surface 
Conditions"  or  "Immediate  Outlook"  and  the  natural 
deiluction  is  that  the  Wrapping  Paper  Industry  is  in  a 


healty  condition,  but  we  might  also  say  that  similar 
conditions  have  existed  before  and  that  "within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  business  slumped  and  we  were 
far  below  normal  and  then  we  must  consider  the  fund- 
amental or  underlying  current  and  compare  with  tihe 
fundamental  conditions  then  existing,  w.liich  were  en- 
tirely different  from  those  existing  today. 

In  dealing  with  Underlying  Conditions  or  Fundamen- 
tal Factors  affecting  the  Wrapping  paper  industry,  we 
mu.st  necessarily  review  tlie  general  business  situation 
of  the  country,  as  the  demand  for  wrapping  papers  and 
other  containers  dependent  on  the  purchases  made  by 
the  consumer  of  other  commodities.  When  this  subject 
was  being  di.scussed  a  year  ago,  we  were  then  just 
emerging    from    a    period    of   liquidation,   the   like   of 
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which,  few  of  ns  had  ever  seen.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt  and  fear  pervading  the  entire 
country  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  conra^eous  people 
were  able  to  glean  any  comfort  from  the  then  situation 
but  the  gentlemen  \^illo  then  dLscnsssed  the  Coarse  Paper 
sitnation.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  predicted  mnch  of 
what  has  happened  during  the  past  year.  It  is  true 
that  some  things  Jliappened  in  the  way  of  strikes  on  the 
part  of  eoa:l  miners  and  railroad  operatives,  which 
were  not  foreseen,  at.  least  to  the  extent  these  strikes 
affected  the  surface  conditions,  but  it  is  extremely 
pleasing  to  know,  tlhat  altliough  these  strikes  continued 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  originally  anticipated  and 
affected  a  larger  number  of  men  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  they  did  not  upset  general  business  conditions 
to  any  great"  extent  and  it  has  been  plainly  demons- 
trated" t;iat  when  the  stage  setting  of  fundamental  factors 
is  complete,  that  the  business  cycle  is  bound  to  eontinur 
its  cour.se,  despite  such  temporary  drawbacks. 

During  the  last  year  the  period  of  liquidation  in 
wrapping  papers  and  materials  entering  into  same  ha? 
been  completed.  We  have  gotten  down  to  a  point  where 
manufacturers  and  merclhants  are  able  to  plan  their  fu- 
ture course  of  business.  The  real  fundemental  factors 
are  all  set  for  good  business.  This  is  not  merely  an  off- 
hand statement  of  things  as  we  would  be  pleased  to  /lave 
tliem.  but  is  borne  out  by  facts,  if  we  will  stop  to  analyze 
them. 

Per/iaps  the  most  important  factor  to  be  well  arranged 
before  we  may  expect  good  business  is  the  financial 
factor.  During  the  present  year  the  improvement  in  the 
financial  situation  generally  has  been  remarkable.  Bank 
clearings  have  increased  shar])ly  and  the  first  week  in 
October  was  only  8.3%  less  than  the  corresponding  week 
in  October,  1920  when  an  almost  record  condition  existed. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  loans  to  Member  Banks 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  $50,000,- 
000  in  the  last  few  week.  Interestrale  have  grown  firmer 
and  risen  slightly.  Commercial  loarus  have  increased.  In 
commenting  on  this  the  Federal  Reserve  Agent  of  New 
York  says,  "These  changes  all  indicate  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  funds  which,  while  it  coincides  in  time 
with  the  seasonal  needs  of  agi'ieulture  is  more  probably 
a  reflection  of  more  fundamental  activity  in  the  business 
and  industrial  life  of  the  country.  As  long  ago  as 
the  summer  of  1921,  forces  were  set  in  motion  in 
business  and  industry  which  jiave  gained  impetus  slow- 
ly but  steadilj'  and  at  last  have  begun  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  increasing  use  of  bank  credit  for  commercial 
purposes." 

There  is  no  question  but  what  any  reputable  concern 
can  today  secure  its  credit  requirements.  Banking  in- 
stitution.s  are  actively  competing  with  each  other  for 
customers,  and  the  most  natural  and  effective  way  of 
securing  customers,  is  to  grant  t'liem  their  required  line 
of  credit.  The  financial  situation  is  set  for  good  business 
ahead  ;  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  finances  are 
concerned,  it  is  not  without  t.he  [jossibilities  of  a  second 
period  of  inflation. 

Transportation  is  the  second  factor  which  bears  on 
the  fundamental  stage  setting  and  despite  coal  strikes 
and  railroad  strikes  and  every  other  possible  handicap 
which  could  be  placed  on  the  railroad  operators,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  car  loadings  for  Replember 
were  only  slightly  less  than  October,  1920.  During 
iTie  entire  summer,  ear  loadings  have  been  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  all  observers.  Wbilc  the  coal  strike 
materially  affected  the  number  of  ears  loaded  with  coal, 
which  ordinarily  makes  up  35%   of  the  total  rail  move- 


ment, yet  the  increase  in  the  movement  of  merchandise 
and  miscellaneous  goods  ha.s  been  such  as  to  almost 
offset  the  loss  in  the  ear  loadings  due  to  suspension  of 
coal  mining  and  loading. 

This  statement  of  car  loadings  would  indicate,  on 
the  surface,  t'liat  tlie  railroads  arc  able  to  cope  witb  al- 
most any  situation  in  so  far  as  i)roviding  equipment  for 
enormous  freight  movement  is  concerned,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  equipment  used  has  been  operated 
without  proper  repairs,  that  everything  which  could 
be  utilized,  was  crowed  into  service  and  even  at  that, 
there  was  a  shortage  of  freight  cars  for  tjie  week  ending 
September  30th  of  130325  cars,  or  13  il>%  of  t.lie  total 
loaded  for  the  same  week.  This  figure  is  considerablv 
above  the  estimate  of  anyone  who  gave  the  railroad 
situation  careful  study  as  the  figure  set  in  July  as  the 
possible  maximum  shortage  of  cars  was  fiO.OOO  by  No- 
vember and  it  was  more  than  double  that  .amount  in 
September.  These  figures  s.how  that  the  pressure  for 
transportationrequirements  is  13i/o%  heavier  tfhan  the 
present  actual  capacity,  nr  in  other  words,  this  means 
that  as  an  average  general  proposition  in  business  the 
orders  for  commodities  must  be  exceeding  t.he  shipments 
by  at  least  an  equivalent  amount  and  probably  more. 

It  is  true  that  the  railroads  are  buying  an  enormous 
amount  of  equipment  which  purchases  go  to  help  the  ge- 
neral business  conditions  of  t.he  country,  but  before  this 
can  be  delivered  and  before  existing  equipment  can  be 
repaired,  we  will  have  experienced  a  sihortage  in  trans- 
portation, equipment  and  facilities  which  will  have  a 
material  bearing  on  paper,  and  all  other  industry.  Con- 
sidering the  immediate  outlook,  we  must  reco.<rnize  the 
fact  tlhat  coal  shipments  are  lieing  resumed  without  any 
falling  off  inshipments  of  other  commodities,  that  grain 
shipments  will  also  increase,  that  we  are  approacbing 
winter  with  its  snow  blockades  and  general  interference 
with  transportation,  and  that  with  such  conditions  exist- 
ing, we  cannot  hope  that  the  railroads  will  be  able  to 
continually  move  the  constantly  increasing  amount  of 
the  various  products  of  industry. 

In  my  opinion,  Transportation  will  be  an  important 
factor  to  those  requiring  the  prompt  movement  of 
paper  or  other  materials  during  December  to  Marcb. 

Raw  Materials  and  our  abilitv  to  secure  same  are  de- 
pendent principally  on  Labor  Supply  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  problem  of 
Transportation  does  not  present  sucBi  a  favorable  out- 
look for  the  winter  months.  Coal  will  undoubtedly  be  tbe 
most  difficult  to  secure.  "We  have  had  compatatively  quick 
movement  of  a  large  volume  of  coal  since  the  strike  was 
settled  but  for  months,  empty  equipment  had  been  ac- 
cumulated at  the  mines  and  there  was  great  activity 
for  a  time,  but  now  these  cars  are  rolling,  it  will  take 
some  time  to  get  them  back  to  tire  mines  .and  there  is  no 
assurance  that  this  can  be  done  in  time  avert  shortage 
of  coal  for  many  manufacturers.  The  price  of  coal  is 
almost  fifty  ]ier  cent,  above  the  contract  price  of  last 
year. 

Pulpwoed  is  dependent  on  Labor  and  Transportation 
with  Labor  the  main  problem  at  present.  Wages  equal 
to  those  paid  during  the  war  are  being  offered  and  few- 
men  are  ecnning  into  the  camps.  Each  year  it  is  beeomino- 
more  difficult  to  secure  men  for  the  woods.  Pulpwood 
promises  to  be  considerably  higher  tban  during  the  past 
.season  and  on  account  of  tlic  scarcity  of  men,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  sufficient  quantity  will  be  produced.  In  this  sit- 
uation there  is  but  one  source  of  satisfaction  for  some 
of  the  manufacturers  w,ho  are  carrying  over  a  large 
stock  of  wood  bought  during  the  period  of  high  prices 
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and  that  is  tliat  this  year's  price  Tor  new  wood  will 
p(liial  (ir  exceed  the  depreciated  price  at  whic)i  the  old 
wood  is  now  being  carried  on  the  books  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Grnundwood  is  practically  off  the  market  and  due  to 
tiie  light  rainfull,  with  extremely  low  reservoir  condi 
tions,  and  during  the  comparatively  ^ort  time  until 
winter  sets  in,  there  seems  no  likelihood  whatever  of 
lieing  able  to  build  up  the  amount  of  stored  water  in  the 
reservoirs,  which,  on  the  "Wisconsin  River,  is  only  38% 
of  capacity,  or  to  produce  or  secure  adequate  supplies 
of  groundwood  until  tlie  spring  of  1923.  Practically 
no  foreign  groundwood  is  available  and  only  very  limited 
quantities  of  Canadian  or  domestic.  Cheaper  grades 
will  particularly  feel  the  effect  of  tliis  condition.  Chem- 
icals are  plentiful  but  constantly  advancing  in  price. 

During  1921  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  some 
revisions  were  made  in  t'lie  rates  of  wages  being  paid  in 
the  paper  mills  but  witli  the  incrca.se  in  the  cost  of 
living,  wliicli  followed  the  downward  swing  of  1921,  it 
iias  been  necessary  for  manufacturers  recently  to  ad- 
vance their  rates  of  wage  so  that  they  are  now  on 
practically  the  same  basis  a.s  one  year  ago.  So,  in  sizing 
up  the  situaticm  as  regards  the  Labor  and  Raw  ^Material 
entering  directly  or  indirectly  into  tlic  manufacture  of 
wrapping  paper,  there  is  not  one  single  item  wfliieh  is 
not  affected  either  b.v  suli-normal  production  or  abnor- 
mal consumption  or  demand,  and  in  all  instances,  the 
prices  are  materially  higher  than  at  any  time  since  the 
reaction  following  t.he  peak  condition  of  1920.  This 
means  increa.sed  values  on  wrapping  papers. 

Fundamentall.v.  we  have  three  things  to  consider  in 
'  respect  to  the  future  in  the  wrapping  paper  business. 
First,  the  financial  factor,  whicih,  as  I  have  tried  te 
explain,  I  believe  to  be  well  grounded  for  a  long  pull. 
Second,  the  condition  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants and  consumers.  If  the  demands  made  for  im- 
mediate shipment,  t.he  moment  an  oredr  is  placed 
indicate  anji:hin!r,  it  would  seem  that  the  .stocks  are 
depleted  and  aside  from  the  insistency  for  immediate 
sliipment  indicating  low  stocks,  T  am  also  advised  by 
merchants  and  consumer.s  t.liat  their  stocks  are  below 
a  nornlal  point. 

Third,  the  probable  purchasing  jiower  of  the  individual. 
This  situation  is  probably  best  shown  to  be  in  an  excellent 
condition  to  a.ssLst  in  the  business  revival  whie^i  we  are 
now  experiencing,  if  you  will  stop  and  try  to  think  of 
some  place  where  you  know  there  is  much  unemplo;sTnent. 
in  fact  any  unemplo.vment.  "Wages  which  were  reduced 
a  year  ago  have  been  increased  again  and  tihe  buying 
power  of  the  public  is  in  as  good  or  better  condition 
than  it  wa.s  when  we  thought  we  were  enjoying  pro* 
perity  in  1920.  Evei\v  report  .vou  read  today  indicates 
a  revival  in  business.  Cheap  money  and  low  wages 
are  not  always  desirable.  TJie  strengthening  in  the 
interest  rate  and  the  increase  in  wages  indicates  a  de- 
mand for  both  money  and  labor  and  certainly  no  better 
condition  is  to  be  desired  than  a  demand  for  both.  "With 
the  financial  condition  all  set;  witlh  stacks  of  paper  de- 
pleted and  with  all  the  ba.sic  industries  in  full  swing, 
thereby  giving  employment  at  good  wages  to  all  who 
care  to  work,  I  cannot  see  anything  but  a  very  strong 
continued  demand  for  "Wrapping  Papers. 

Some  people  have  recently  asked  me  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  over-production  in  this  country  and  from 
my  study  of  this  qiiestion,  I  do  not  feel  t)iat  we  have 
an  over  production  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  I  believe 
the  production  of  "Wrapping  Papers  today  is  about  as 


lU'arly  balanced  witli  tiic  demand  for  that  commodity 
as  it  has  l)een  for  a  great  many  years.  Lf  the  ideal 
condition  could  be  reached,  whereby  the  flow  of  orders 
from  the  merchant  to  tlie  mill  would  be  constant,  and 
that  no  great  amount  was  purchased  froni  al)road. 
I  do  not  believe  the  over  productive  capacity  of  the 
wrapping  mills  in  this  country  would  more  than  offset 
the  productive  operating  time  which  should  be  given 
up  to  the  proper  upkeep  of  these  properties. 

Foreign  comjietition  has  its  effect,  no  doubt.  Do- 
mestic mills  ai-c  producing  from  65,000  to  72,000  tons 
jier  month  and  impoi'ts  are  sliown  at  approximately  2,000 
tons  per  monlh  for  the  first  six  months  of  tihis  year.  On 
this  basis,  the  importations  of  papers  classed  as  Wrap- 
ping Papers  may  exceed  the  importations  of  like  papers 
for  1914,  but  we  must  remember  that  tJhere  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  t.he  u.se  of  papers  of  this  sort 
since  1914.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exports  of  wrapping 
papers  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  showed  17,940,000  lbs.  wit^  an  average 
valuation  of  $.062  per  lb.  against  an  importation  of 
23,335,000  lbs.  with  an  average  valuation  of  $.038  per 
lb.,  a  difference  of  only  about  2,500  tons  or  less  than 
one  da.y's  productive  capacity  of  the  Wrapping  Paper 
mills. 

With  the  tariff  as  recently  fixed  and  with  our  present 
ability  to  manufacture  all  of  grades  of  wrapping  made 
abroad  prior  to  the  war  and  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasing desire  on  the  part  of  merchants  to  buy  domes- 
tie  papers  on  account  of  less  delay  in  delivery  and  less 
trouble  with  quality,  T  cannot  see  anything  in  the  for- 
eign situalion  \d)ich  can  upset  the  period  of  business 
activt.v  through  which  we  are  now  passing  and  which 
promi.ses  to  contimie  for  some  time  to  come. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  the 
production  and  use  of  newsprint  been  as  great  as  it 
is  toda.y.  Even  war  years,  witji  all  their  extra  editions 
and  1920  witli  its  enormous  volume  of  advertising,  have 
been  outdone  by  the  tremendous  use  of  newsprint  paper 
this  year.  What  is  the  reason  for  it?  Simply  advertis- 
ing, and  on  a  scale  and  along  lines  which  mean  cumula- 
tive benefits  to  industry  generally.  As  a  result  of  this, 
we  will  be  making  ^Tajiping  papers  for  sore  time  to 
come  to  wrap  the  products  which  have  been  and  are 
being  sold  as  a  result  of  this  advertising  and  the  great 
use  of  the  coarse  paper  of  the  printing  industry,  News- 
print. 

People  talk  of  i)re-war  price  level  and  pre-war  con- 
ditions. "Those  days  are  gone  forever".  We  shall 
have  to  accustom  ourselves  to  a  higher  plane  of  living 
in  every  way.  Of  course,  given  the  same  conditions 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  with  the  same  economic 
forces,  we  might  reach  as  low  a  level  as  pre-war,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  come  within  our  time. 

Inflation  of  Leg^itimate  Expansion 

The  question  now  seems  to  me  to  be  whetlher  we  are 
in  for  a  period  of  what  might  be  termed  secondary 
inflation  or  a  period  of  legitime  expansion.  One  writer 
in  commenting  on  this  situation  has  said  that  "It  is  a 
familiar  fact  that  the  course  of  business,  instead  of  run- 
ning evently  and  steadily,  year  after  year,  tends  to  run 
in  c.ycles.  with  greater  confidence  and  activity  in  some 
years  than  in  others.  The  actual  difference  in  the  vo- 
lume of  production  between  good  years  and  bad  is  not 
so  mueJi  as  mig.iit  be  thought,  but  the  fluctuations  are 
sufficient  to  cause  an  important  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  bad  years,  and  to  serously  affect  prices 
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and  profits.  Daring  a  period  of  falling  prices  and 
depression,  consnmers  economize  and  postpone  expen- 
ditures dealers  lliold  off  from  ]nirc,hases,  so  that  the 
amount  of  buying  falls  below  noniiMl,  that  is,  below  the 
average  amount,  required  to  supply  their  wants  one 
year  with  another.  While  this  situation  exists  an  ae 
cumiilation  of  wants  is  being  made,  which  w^en  released 
later  on  tends  to  raise  demands  above  -wlhat  would  br 
a  normal  average,  thus  creating  the  conditions  for  an- 
other reaction. 

"During  the  period  of  depression  when  buyers  are 
holding  off  to  see  how  low  prices  will  go,  prices  usually 
go  below  the  normal  and  remunerative  level,  particu 
Tarly  if  supplies  were  large  when  the  down  turn  began. 
A  period  of  depression  is  a  period  of  liquidation,  botb 
of  goods  and  of  loans;  when  revival  begins  the  public 
has^ieed  to  do  an  unusual  amount  of  buying,  banks  have 
lar-ve  capacity  for  loan  expansion  and  interest  rates 
are'low.  The  exhaustion  of  old  stocks,  with  easy  money, 
thus  prepares  the  way  for  revival.  Wages  also  undergo 
some  reduction,  or,  at  least,  labor  costs  are  reduced  by 
increased  efficiency  and  choice  of  the  best  workers. 

"While  prices  are  falling,  all  influences  combine  to 
carry  them  lower;  buyers  hold  off,  creditors  press  t]ie 
weaker  debtors  for  payment,  industry  slackens  and  the 
loss  of  employment  curtails  consumption.  On-  the  nthe' 
hand,  when  "conditions  begin  to  mend,  all  influences 
tend  to  help  the  situation.  Rising  prices  stimulate 
buying,  industry  quickens  and  as  the  wage  rolls  swell 
consumption  increases.  This  development,  together 
with  the  rise  of  wages,  price  and  interest  and  the  increase 
of  banks  leans  that  naturally  go  wit^  it,  is  legitimate 
wholesome  expansion. 

"When  confidence  is  completely  regained  and  belief 
in  a  lengthy  period. of  prosperity  is  established,  the 
sanguine,  speculative  spirit  develops.  It  is  stimulated 
bv  the  deficit  in  many  kinds  of  goods  and  construction- 
al work  that  aecumulated  during  the  depression.  Con- 
sumption having  been  belovsr  normal  for  a  time,  the  in- 
demand  now  rises  above  normal,  and  stimulates  the 
dustries  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  It  does  not  sto]) 
there,  but  tries  to  drive  them  beyond  their  capacity. 
Various  phenomena  develop  now;  dealers  double  their 
orders,  expecting  them  to  be  scaled  down,  or  duplicated 
them  with  different  producers ;  manufacturers  build 
and  eciuip  new  factories  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of 
the  business  that  seems  to  be  in  sight,  and  raise  wages 
to  attract  labor  from  comptitors  or  from  other  in- 
dustries ;  advancing  costs  make  it  necesary  to  use  inoi'e 
bank  credit. 

"By  this  time  the  situation  is  becoming  al)iiorni;il. 
The  demand  for  nearly  evervthinw  is  above  the  siipjily, 
and  above  the  normal  or  average  demand,  to  whicli  in 
the  long  run  prices  are  surely  adjusted.  It  is  stimulated 
largely  by  speculative  anticipations  and  by  competitive 
buying,  supported  by  credit. 

"The  bank  respond  to  the  appeals  of  their 
customers,  who  say  they  want  credit  for  legitimate 
needs  in  production  and  trade,  but  if  production 
already  has  reached  the  capacity  of  the  industries, 
additional  credit  simply  finances  competition  for 
labor  and  materials,  and  drives  wages  and  i)rices 
higher  and  higher.  This  is  inflation;  the  use  of  credit 
as  puchasing  power  in  excess  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  industries." 

Will  the  present  situation  develop  into  an  inflation- 
ary period?  I  doubt  it.  It  is  my  idea  that  we  shall 
see  a  continued  good  demand  for  wrapping  papers 
and  on  a  renumerative  basis,  but  not  a  repetition  of 


1920.  Some  one  has  said  that  "History  repeats  itself 
ill  matters  of  this  kind,  but  usually  w-ith  intervals  which 
]n-ovide  a  considerable  group  of  new  actors." 

Our  recent  experience  is  altogether  too  recent.  The 
actors  have  not  changed  materially  and  I  don't  believe 
they  are  anxious  to  repeat  the  performance.  If  we 
permit  this  situation  to  develop  into  an  inflationary 
jamlioree  such  as  we  had  a  few  years  ago.  it  wall  be 
rather  short  lived,  but  witli  all  the  fundamental  factors 
set  for  a  long  swing  of  good  business  and  if  we  believe 
in  it  and  lend  our  efforts  to  restore  the  proper  balance 
in  iiulustry  and  with  goods  selling  freely  and  with 
everyone  employed  in  pushing  production  to  capacity 
in  a  safe  and  same  way.  I  can  see  nothing  for  the 
wrai)ping  paper  manufacturers  and  distributors  but  a 
good,  well  founded  business  on  a  sufficient  increased 
i)asis  of  value  to  cover  the  added  costs  of  production 
yiiich  are  bound  to  follow  with  a  revival  in  general 
husiiiess,  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing. 


C.  P. 


&  P.  A,  WANTS  BETTER  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Canadian  Piil|)  and 
Paper  Association,  last  week,  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  paper  school  by  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment was  discussed. 

The  Council  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  will  be  served  better  at  this  time  by  strengthing 
and  improving  the  general  educational  facilities  of  the 
provinces  rather  than  by  the  establi-shment  of  a  school  of 
instruction  in  paper  making  it  is  feared  would  prove  of 
extremely  doubtful  utility. 

The  members  of  the  Council  expressed  the  opinion  that 
if  apprentices  came  to  the  mills  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
fundamental  subjects,  particularly  those  which  would  be  of 
value  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  such  apprentices 
could  be  better  taught  the  trade  of  paper  making  in  the 
mills  than  they  could  be  in  our  institution  of  the  character 
proposed  to  be  established.  The  trouble  was  that  boys  of 
15  and  16  looking  for  work  in  mills  were  poorly  equipped, 
from  the  educational  standpoint.  There  was  no  education 
in  such  fundamental  subjects  as  were  essential,  as  a  basis 
on  which  boys  could  be  taught  the  trade.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Council,  the  education  given  in  the  primary  and 
high  schools  was  capable  of  improvement. 

The  Council  of  the  Association  endorsed  the  proposal 
for  a  department  of  scientific  rescrach  in  connection  with 
the  Association,  and  requested  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  department  in 
next  year's  budget.  The  proposal  comes  from  the  Council 
of  the  Technical  section  and  a  special  committee  on  indus- 
trial research  ,which  has  had  the  matter  in  hand  for  two 
or  three  years.  The  recommendation  will  have  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  annual  meeting  before  being  put  into 
force. 


ASPHYXIATED  IN  ACID  PLANT 

On  the  morning  of  November  2nd,  emmett  Allen,  a 
laborer  in  the  Sulphite  plant  of  the  Lincoln  Mills,  Ltd., 
Mcrritton,  was  caught  in  the  gases  liberated  when  a 
steam  pipe  burst  in  th  recovery  tower  of  the  acid  plant. 
He  was  rushed  to  the  General  and  Marine  Hospital, 
St.  Catharines,  but  was  so  severely  affected  that  he 
died  shortly  after  admission. 


Conviction  of  ignorance  is  the  doorstep  to  the  temple 
of  wisdom. 
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It  is  now  generally  known  and.  indeed,  is  conclu- 
siveh'  proved  by  evidence  from  many  different  sources, 
that  the  art  of  dyeing  leather  into  various  colors  has 
been  practised  from  time  immemorial.  Speciments  of 
brightly-colored  leather,  for  instance,  have  been  found 
in  the  cases  nf  Egyptian  mummies,  with  the  original 
tint  apparently  unchanged,  thus  showing  that  the 
associated  crafts  of  tanning  and  dyeing  were  under- 
stood and  commonly  followed  at  least  as  far  back  as 
3.000  years  ago.  Mention  is  also  made  of  "dyed 
skins"  in  various  early  portions  of  the  Bible  that  date 
from  similar  periods  of  history.  In  those  times  leather 
was  used  for  many  of  the  things  for  which  it  is  still 
in  use  today,  including  fancy  or  decorative  purposes, 
and  therefore  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tan- 
ner to  render  his  product  more  attractive,  and  thus 
enhance  its  beauty,  led  to  early  experiments  in  the 
way  of  dyeing. 

The  resources  which  ancient  man  had  at  his  com- 
mand for  the  purpose  were  comparatively  few,  and 
his  dyes  were  chiefly  obtained  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  were  derived  from  a  variety  of  roots, 
barks,  flowers,  etc.,  and  their  number  was  only  slowly 
added  to  until  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  the 
development  of  the  production  of  synthetic  dyes, 
chiefly  from  coal  tar,  revolutionized  the  whole  dyeing 
industry,  that  of  leather-tlyeing  included.  The  pro- 
cesses of  dyeing  have  been  transformed  from  what 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  "rule-of -thumb"  me- 
thods, upon  the  use  of  infusions  or  solutions  in  uncer- 
tain quantities  and  of  unknown  strength,  to  an  exact 
science,  involving  the  accurate  i:se  of  definite  formu- 
lae. 

Ancient  Dyer  Didn't  Know 

The  old-time  dyer,  even  within  living  memory,  was 
accustomed  to  place  his  skins  in  an  infusion  of  certain 
berries  and  leave  them  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  as  his  fancy  dictated,  and  his  finished  article 
might  be  anything  in  color  from  a  pale  lavender  to  a 
full  purple.  He  could  not  predict  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  shade  he  would  get,  for  he  worked  very 
largely  with  an  unkown  quantity  of  an  unknown 
substance. 

The  actual  dye  was  contained  in  greater  or  less  per- 
centage in  the  crude  vegetable  extract  which  he  used, 
but,  as  it  had  never  been  identified  nor  isolated  for 
scientific  stud.y,  the  dyer  could  not  know  the  definite 
quantity  of  dye  that  he  was  really  using.  The 
"strength"  of  the  dye-bath  being  thus  only  vaguely 
estimated  at  best,  the  process  was,  of  necessity,  cor- 
respondingly indefinite  and  haphazard.    In  these  days, 


now  have  the  choice  of  some  hundreds  of  separate 
and  distinct  collors,  a  fair  proportion  of  which  are 
available  for,  and  in  frequent  daily  use  by,  the  leather 
dyer.  After  this  introduction  I  shall  proceed,  in  as 
far  as  possible  a  non-scientific  manner,  to  discuss  the 
interesting  and  fascinating  subject  of  dyes  and  the 
art  of  dyeing. 

Several  Rough  Divisions 
The    subject    seems   to   naturally   fall    into    several 
rough    divisions    which   may  be    broadly    classed   as 
follows: 

1.  The  theory  of  color. 

2.  The  origin  and  nature  of  dj'estuffs. 

3.  Practical   processes   of  dyeing. 

To  attain  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  art  of  dyeing  and  the  appli- 
cation of  coloring  matters  generally,  we  must  begin 
with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  light  and  color. 
Light  is  what  the  physicist  terms  a  form  of  "radiant 
energy,"  and  consists  essentially  of  a  vibratory  move- 
ment of  the  aether  transmitted  in  all  directions  from 
the  source  of  light,  and  traveling  at  an  enormous 
speed  approximately  186.300  miles  ])er  second. 

These  rays  of  energy,  being  flashed  across  the  90 
or  more  millions  of  miles  that  separate  us  from  the  sun. 
enter  our  terrestrial  atmosphere,  and.  .striking  the  ma- 
terial bodies  that  surrond  us,  are  reflected  therefrom 
on  the  retina  of  the  human  eye,  thus  causing  the  sen- 
sation which  we  call  "light."  Of  course,  I  refer  to 
what  is  kno\A-n  as  daylight  or  "white  light,"  all  other 
foi-ms  of  light  being  of  a  secondary  nature  as  far  as 
importance  or  purity  is  concerned.  But  the  vibrations 
or  waves  that  constitute  light  are  not  simple  in  nature ; 
they  are  complex,  and  consi.st  of  many  different  kinds 
of  waves  of  varying  length.s,  and  consequently  (since 
the  rays  all  travel  at  the  same  speed)  varjnng  in  the 
velocity  or  frequence  with  which  they  impinge  on  the 
retina. 

Prismatic  Colors 

The  shortest  waves  will  obviously  vibrate  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  the  vibrations  will  decrea.se  in 
speed  as  waves  increase  in  length.  The  waves  of  light 
of  a  definite  length  produce  a  definite  color  to  our  vi- 
sion, and  the  light  of  the  sun,  when  analyzed,  is  found 
to  be  a  composite  of  many  sliades,  roughly  grouped  in- 
to six  general  classes  of  well  defined  color.  These  are 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  bliie  and  violet.  There 
are  also  known  to  be  certain  others,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  "ultra-violet"  rays  which  possess 
curative  influences  used  by  the  science  of  medicine 
for  certain  skin  diseases,  but  as  these  are  "invisible," 


however,  the  modern  d.ver  is  expected  to,  and  generally     and  do  not  stimulate  the  optic  nerve  to  cause  any  sen 


does,  dye  "to  pattern,"  and  matches,  on  a  commercial 
scale,  any  desired  shade.  This  he  is  enabled  to  do  by 
using  the  actual  dyes  in  convenient  powder  form, 
blending  and  dissolving  them  according  to  accurate 
and  well-understood  formulae,  which  include  the 
strength  of  the  solution,  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
and  the  time  of  immersion  of  the  leather  in  the  solu- 
tion. • 

Instead    of    the   handful    of    coloring    matters   that 
constituted  the  stock  in-trade  of  the  ancient  dyer,  we 


sation  of  color,  they  may  be  disregarded  in  this  in- 
stance. 

If  a  ray  of  white  light  is  directed  through  a  triangu- 
lar piece  of  glass  called  a  prism,  it  can  be  thrown  on 
to  a  white  screen  in  its  component  colors,  extending 
in  bands  or  ribands  of  color  from  red.  passing  through 
the  intervening  shades  to  violet  at  the  other^end,  and 
this  is  called  a  "spectrum."  It  is  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  that  the  lengths  of  the  light  waves 
that  produce  any  of  the  colors  in  this  spectrum  have 
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been  determined  with  great  aeeuniey,  and  it  is  best 
known  that  tlie  waves  at  the  extreme  red  end  ot  the 
SDectrum  of  decomposed  white  light  measure  7,000 
ten  millionths  of  a  millimetre  (7,000/10,000,000  mm  ) 
The  color;*  gradually  decrease  in  wave  length  until 
when  the  violet  end  is  reached,  they  measure  4,000  ten- 
millionths  of  a  millimetre.  The  infinitesimal  size  ot 
the  waves  being  known,  and  the  tremendous  speed  at 
which  the  "ray"  travels,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
uumber  of  waves  received  per  second,  to  stimulate  the 
optic  nerve  and  produce  the  sensation  of  color,  must 
be  enormous;  in  fact,  tbe  number  averages  round  about 
six  hundred  billions  per  second,  more  or  less,  accord- 
i:ig  to  the  length  of  the  waves. 
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Property  of  Reflecting 

Most  material  Ixxlies  possesses  the  property  of  re- 
flecting or  throwing  back,  some  or  all  of  the  colored 
rays  of  which  light  is  composed.  A  red  substance,  for 
instance,  is  one  which  absorbs  and  retains  all  the  rays 
except  the  red,  and  reflects  those,  thus  appearing  to 
us  to  be  red.  If  a  body  reflects  the  green,  and  absorbs 
the  red,  orange,  yellow,  blue  and  violet  rays,  we  call 
that  body  green."  Similarly,  a  .substance  such  as  the 
jiaper  on  which  this  artiide  is  printed  reflects  all  the 
rays,  and  is  con.sequently  called  white,  but  the  ink, 
which  is  used  to  print  it,  absorbs  all  the  rays  and  re- 
fleets  none,  and  is  therefore  black. 

By  the  use  of  a  certain  instrument  it  is  possible  to 
analvze  the  rays  of  light  that  are  reflected  by  a  given 
substance,   and   it   is   thereby   found   that  there  is  no 
body  in  nature  that  is  really  pure  in  color  when  com- 
pared with  the  colors  of  light.    If  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  is  made,  for  instance,  and  placed  in  a 
glass  vessel,  the  licjuid  appears  to  our  eyes  to  be  a  clear 
orange  in  color,  but  when  a  ray  of  white  light  is  pas- 
sed through  it.  and  analyzed,  the  solution  is  found  to 
absorb  the  violet,  blue,  and  most  of  the  green  rays, 
reflecting  the  red,  orange,  and  some  greenish  yellow. 
This  proves  to  us  that  the  apparently  simple  coloi' 
of  orange  in  this  case  was  a  complex  tint  of  orange, 
red,  yellow  and  green.     Yet,  the  instrument  is  able  to 
separate  out  from  the  white  light  a  ray  of  orange  that 
will  exactly  match  the  bichromate  solution   in   color. 
So,  whilst  the  orange  of  the  ray  of  sunlight  is  a  pure 
or  simple  color,  the  orange  of  the  bichromate  solution 
is  a  complex  or  composite  one,  and  it  is  this  impossibil- 
ity of  obtaining  pure  colors  in  nature  that  is  a  cause 
of  much  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the  science  of  color. 
The  Primary  Colors 
When  it  was  fouml  that   most  colors  were  blends  or 
mixtures  of  other  colors  it  was  naturally  asked,  "Are 
there  not   some   colors  that   cannot  be  'split  up'  into 
simpler  ones,  that  is,  elementary  colors T'    By  exhaus- 
tive experiments  it  was  found  that  there  are  such,  and 
they  are  three  in  number.     These  are  known  as  prim- 
ary colors,  and  they  are  red,  green  and  violet.     It  is 
worthy  of  note,  in  passing,  that  this  fact  was  known 
more  than  two  thousands  years  ago.  being  recorded  by 
that   great   ])hilosplier,   Aristotle.     These  three   colors, 
then  are  primary  or  simple,  in  the  sense  that  they  can- 
not be  split  up  into  any  other  colors,  but  they  them- 
selves may  be  blended  in  various  proportions  to  form 
every  color  that  the  eye  is  capable  of  distinguishing. 

ThiLS.  for  instance,  if  a  ray  of  red  is  separated  from 
the  white  light  of  which  it  is  a  component  and  thrown 
on  to  a  white  screen  and  another  ray  of  green  concen- 
trated on  exactly  the  same  spot,  they  will  be  found  to 
blend  together  and  produce  a  patch  of  yellow  color. 


Therefore,  the  color  we  call  yellow  is  not  primary, 
for  it  can  be  produced  by  adding  together  red  and 
green.  Further  experiments  would  also  prove  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  either  red  or  green 
light  by  combining  any  two  or  more  colors,  so  those 
two  colors  are  undoubtedly  primary  in  nature.  The 
only  other  primary  is  violet,  and  from  mixtures  in 
varying  propoi'tions  of  rays  of  light  of  these  three 
(Milors  all  known  colors  can  be  produced. 

Blending  of  Colors 

\'\)  to  this  1  have  been  dealing  with  absolutely  pure 
colors,  as  are  found  existing  in  the  ray  of  light,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  art  of  dyeing  is  concerned  more 
immediately  and  itimately  with  colors  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  various  dyes  and  pigments  used  to 
obtain  colors  on  material  substances.  Seeing  that  the 
primary  colors,  from  which  all  other  colors  may  be 
built  up,  are  known,  it  might  appear  logical  to  assume 
that  that  the  dyed  could  work  upon  those  colors — 
red,  green,  and  violet — as  a  basis.  This,  however,  is 
not  so  in  actual  practice.  Say,  for  instance,  I  take  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  red  paint,  and  add  to  it  some 
gi-een,  well  mixing  the  two,  I  shall  not  get  a  yellow  as 
a  result,  but  various  shades  of  brown  or  olive  green 
according  to  which  color  predominates  in  the  mixture. 
Returning  again  to  the  rays  of  cohu'ed  light,  it  is 
found  that  by  blending  rays  of  yellow  and  blue  a 
white  is  obtained,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  or  blue, 
as  one  or  the  other  color  preponderates.  But,  if  I  mix 
together  blue  and  yellow  paints  I  shall  get  green  as  a 
result,  ranging  from  yellowish-green  to  bluish-green. 
A  comparative  tabulation  is  somewhat  as  follows: 
1.     With  light,         red   +  green  =  yellow 

blue  -f-  yellow  ^  white 
'2.     With  pigment,  red   +     green  =  brown 

blue  -|-  yellow  =  gi'een 
l'"i'()m  this  it  will  seem  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  two  "scales"  of  color.  In  the  purest  form,  name- 
ly, light,  green  is  a  primary  and  yellow  is  a  compound. 
hut  in  the  practical  demonstration  with  paints  green 
is  a  compound,  as  it  is  produced  by  blue  and  yellow, 
anil  it  is  also  proved  that  there  is  no  compound  of  any 
I  wo  or  more  colors  that  will  produce  yellow.  In  fact, 
foi-  fill'  pui-pose  of  dealing  with  pigments  or  dyes, 
.\ellow  may  he  considered  as  a.  primary  color,  and  the 
others  arc  found  to  be  red  and  blue. 

Easily-Solved  Mystery 

The  natural  inference  would  have  been  that  as  color 
is  produced  by  rays  of  light  reflected  from  material 
bodies,  whatever  is  proved  to  be  true  concerning  the 
rays,  would  also  hold  true  Avith  regard  to  the  colored 
bodies  themselves.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  so  points 
apparently  to  a  flaw  in  the  logift  of  the  whole  thing, 
l)ut  upon  closer  analysis  the  myslBry  is  easily  solved, 
and  may  be  explained  briefly  as  follows: 

When  dealing  with  light,  as  stated  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  are  dealing  with  pure  colors,  but  amongst 
the  many  pigments  or  dpes,  or  anything  in  nature, 
there  is,  practically  speaking,  no  such  thing  as  a 
pure  color.  Even  the  primaries' — red,  blue  and  yellow 
— are  found,  when  analyzed,  to  be  more  or  less  adulter- 
ated with  other  tints.  A  yellow  is  made  up  of  yellow, 
red,  orange  and  green,  and  a  blue  of  blue  and  green. 
If  we  place  a  hlue  glass  and  a  yellow  glass  together 
and  look  through  them  we  get  green  light,  because, 
out  of  the  several  tints  above'mentioned.  green  is  the 
only  one  that  gets  through  both  the  glasses,  being  in 
preponderance.    So  we  have : 
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1.  TIio  rays  that  are  reflected  from  a  blue  body  and 
are  partly  absorbed  and  partly  reflected  by  a  yellow 
body,  ultiniatel.v  appear  as  green. 

2.  Hut  if  rays  are  direeted  through  a  blue  glass 
and  a  yellow  glass  separately  and  eoncentrated  on  the 
same  spot  on  a  screen,  the  result  is  white. 

The  light  that  is  reflected  from  a  mixture  of  pig- 
ments is  chiefly  composed  of  rays  of  the  first  order 
mentioned,  and  not  the  second.  That  is,  they  are  re- 
flected from  a  |)article  of  one  color  to  a  particle  of 
another,  and  so  on,  before  they  eventually  reach  the 
outside  surface  of  the  material  and  are  reflected  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  Hence,  when  dealing  with 
mixtures  of  pigments,  green  is  not  a  primary,  but 
yellow  is. 

Variety  of  Graduation 

Starting  with  the  three  primaries,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  mix  them  in  combinations 
of  two  colors,  there  will  be  three  combinations  possible, 
namely,  red  and  yellow,  red  and  blue,  and  yellow  and 
blue.  These  will  produce  orange,  violet,  and  green  in 
the  order  named,  and  in  each  of  these  combinations  a 
variety  of  graduations  can  be  obtained  according  to 
the  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  com- 
ponent colors.  Thus,  in  the  orange  we  can  get  yellow- 
ish oranges,  or  reddish  oranges;  in  the  violet,  reddish 
or  bluisli  shades;  and  in  green,  yellowish  or  bluish 
greens.  These  three  shades  can  be  called  secondary 
colors,  as  distinguished  from  the  primaries,  and  it  is 
possiltle  to  carry  the  idea  fui'ther  and  obtain  tertiary 
or  tliree-mixture  colors. 

This  is  obviously  the  limit  of  the  application  of 
tills  principle,  as  there  are  only  three  to  work  upon, 
and  only  one  eoloi'  can  be  got  by  blending  in  equal 
proportions;  others  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
three  colors  in  varying  proportions.  These  comprise 
the  whole  range  of  colors,  other  than  the  six  alreadj^ 
mentioned,  antl  may,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  if 
considered  as  combinations  of  one  primary-,  and  one 
secondary  color,  or  two  secondaries. 

Thus,  the  whole  sclieme  may  be  arranged  somewhat 
as  follows: 

I.  Primarv  colors — 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Blue. 

II.  Secondary    colors — 

Red    +   yellow  =   orange. 

Red  -f-  blue  =  violet. 

Yellow  -\-  blue  =  green. 

III.  Tertiary  colors — 

Orange  -f-  violet. 

Orange  -|-  green 

Orange  -{-  blue. 

Violet  +  green. 

Violet  +  yellow. 

Green  -t-  red. 

Other  Combinations 
It  will  now  he  readily  seen  that  these  tei'tiary  colors 
are  really  composed  of  all  three  of  the  primaries,  as; 
for  instance,  orange  and  green  equals  red  and  yellow, 
plus  blue  and  yellow.  So  it  really  amounts  to  roughly 
two  parts  of  yellow,  one  part  of  red,  and  one  part  of 
blue,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  one  part  of 
violet  to  one  part  of  yellow.  The  same  equally  applies 
to  the  other  combinations,  orange  plus  violet,  and 
irreen  plus  violet,  so  that  three  of  the  last  section  of 
the  list  might  be  eliminated. 

In   these   tertiary   gioups.  alsf).   fliere  can   be  an  in- 


finite graduation  of  shades  according  to  the  propor 
tions  used.  For  instance,  I  could  take  equal  parts  of 
two  coloi-s,  green  and  violet,  two  parts  to  one,  three 
I)arts  to  one,  three  parts  to  two,  and  .so  on  to  great 
iength.s.  These  combinations  give  all  the  range  ot 
browns,  grays,  olives,  ru.s.set,  black,  etc.,  and,  in"  fact, 
most  of  the  dull  or  subdued  tints,  and  it  will  be  under- 
stood now  how  the  complex  system  of  color,  as  we 
know  il,  is  built  up  from  the  starling  point  of  the 
three  primaries. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  THRIFT 

By  S.^W.  STRAUS,  President  American  Society   for 
Thrift 

It  is  difiieult  to  break  away  from  old  habits,  and,  for 
tlii.s  reason  the  iiardcst  dollar  to  save  generally  is  tlie  first 
one. 

After  the  start  in  saving  money  has  been  made,  the  way 
beeomes  eontinually  easier  beeau.se  the  new  habits  of  life 
gradually   bceome   more   fixed. 

The  reason  many  persons  do  not  praetiee  tlirift  is  not 
that  they  do  not  appreeiate  its  advantages,  but  they  never 
can  bring  themselves  to  the  point  of  making  tlie  start.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  procrastinate  and  say  "ne.vt  week,  next 
month  or  next  year."  But  the  best  time  to  begin  thrift  is 
the  present  moment.  Tomorrow  will  bring  its  difficulties, 
its  problems  and  its  temptations.  Nothing  whatever  can 
be  gained  by  putting  off  the  day  of  a  beginning  in  thrift. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  the  amount  of  money  one 
saves  at  the  beginning  is  not  of  importance.  The  ehief 
factor  in  the  process  is  making  the  actual  .start.  After 
this  has  been  accomplished,  one's  own  enthusiasm  will 
assure  the  saving  of  the  largest  possible  sums.  It  is  well 
t<5  make  the  matter  of  saving  money  a  part  of  one's  regular 
routine.     Save  systematically. 

It  ahso  is  well  to  keep  a  record  of  one's  expenditures.  In 
brief,  try  to  run  your  personal  affairs  with  much  the  same 
accuracy  and  careful  accountancy  methods  that  are  prac- 
ticed by  wi.sely  administered  business  corporations. 

Bear  in  mind  as  well  that,  with  your  resolution  to  prae 
tice  thrift  and  surrender  some  of  the  indulgences,  pleasures 
and  vanities  of  life,  you  will  not  be  the  loser  in  actual 
happiness.  Living  beyond  one's  means  without  provision 
for  the  future  does  not  bring  happiness.  The  sense  of 
security  that  comes  when  one  really  begins  to  get  ahead 
is  a  far  more  substantial  and  satisfying  joy  than  any  that 
can  be  obtained  from  pleasures  purchased  with  money  that 
should  be  saved. 

Make   the   start   in   thrift   today.      Do   not   be   even   dis 
eouraged  if  the  first  sum  you  save  is  only  a  few  pennies. 
The  important  question  is  not  how  much,  but  when. 


"SAFETY  FIRST" 

See  your  way  clearly — 
Ask  if  you  don't  understand — 
Fix  a  dangerous  spot — 
Enlighten  the  uew  workman — 
Think  before  you  act — 
You  can  do  it — 

First  say  to  yourself — 
"I  am  going  to  play  safe" — 
Remember  to  THINK — 
Safety  aU  the  time — 
That's  the  way  it's  done. 
Even  an  undertaker  is  careful  and  believes  in  safety 
first.    If  you  do  not  do  as  much  he  will  get  you  sooner 
or  later. 
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CUTTING   CONDENSITE   CELORON   GEARS 

&  PINIONS 

Condensite  Celeron,  the  latest  development  in  non-me- 
tallic gear  cutting  materials,  marks  a  new  era  in  silent 
gears,  and  has  been  developed  hy  the  Diamond  State  Fibre 
Co.,  of  Canada  Ltd. 

This  material  is  practically  faultless.  To  the  feature 
of  "silence,"  it  adds  all  the  other  qualities  so  essential  to 
real  gear  service. 

Condensite  Celoron  is  practically  water,  oil,  and  grease 
proof.  Ordinary  solvents  such  as  alcohol,  acetone,  ben- 
zine, etc.,  do  not  affect  it,  nor  is  it  influenced  by  most 
acids  or  weak  alkaline  solutions. 

Condensite  Celoron  is  self-supporting.  Gears  and 
pinions  cut  to  standard  sizes  require  no  shrouds  or  end 
plates.  Condensite  Celoron  gears  should  never  be  meshed 
with  gears  of  similar  material  nor  with  gears  having  uncut 
or  badly  worn  teeth. 

The  face  of  the  mating  cut  metal  gear  should  always  be 
equal  to  or  wider  than  the  Condensite  Celoron  gear.  A 
good  grade  of  lieavy  graphite  grease  should  be  used  on  the 
face.  The  maximum  thickness  of  a  single  sheet  of  Con- 
densite Celoron  is  3I4".  In  making  gears  up  to  Sy^"  face 
certain  standards  of  practice  obtain,  viz: 

The  diameter  of  the  whole  depth  circle  must  not  be 
less  than  two  times  the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 

The  distance  from  the  root  of  the  tooth  to  the  keyway 
should  be  not  less  than  IV^  times  the  height  of  the  tooth. 
For  gears  over  31,4"  face,  the  practice  is  to  use  two  or 
more  pieces  of  Condensite  Celoron  fastened  together.  In 
this  case  the  outside  blank  should  be  not  less  than  one 
inch  thick. 

Riveting  is  done  under  pressure.  Where  rivets  are  im- 
practical, through  bolts  may  be  used.  If  machine  bolts 
are  used,  countersink  one  outside  blank  to  accommodate  the 
head  of  the  screw,  and  tap  the  opposite  blank  to  take  the 
thread. 

The  self-supporting  nature  of  Condensite  Celoron  eli- 
minates the  necessity  of  bushings  at  the  bore. 

Under  a  steadv  load,  one  way  rotation,  the  maximum 
fibre  stress  on  the  keyway  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
3,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  figure,  of  course, 
where  conditions  are  bad,  and  reversing  service  is  ne- 
cessary, must  be  reduced  accordingly.  In  extreme  cases, 
the  use  of  a  larger  keyway  help,  or  end  plates  may  be 
necessary. 

Tensile  strength:  8,000  to  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Compressive   strength:   40,000   pounds   per   square   inch, 
laminae  horizontal;   25,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  lami- 
nae vertical. 

Transverse  strength:  23,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
laminae  horizontal;  2.^,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  lami- 
nae vertical. 

Modulus  of  elasticity:  Ij.'jfjO.OOO  pounds  on  the  average 
of  10  readings. 

Specific  gravity:   1.3  to   1.4. 

Coefficient  of  expansion:  .000017  per  degree  Fahrenheit. 

Water  absorption:    1"  thick   .46   in   24  hours,   .60   in   41 

hours,  1.08  in  one  week;   (absorption  measured  in  perce: 

age  of  original  weight.) 

The  above  tests  are  the  average  of  many,  in  order  tlitit 
the  user  may  compute  the  factor  of  safety  with  greater 
security. 

Condensite  Celoron  is  a  vulcanized  woven  fabric  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  Condensite  and  then  hardened. 
It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for 
silent  gear   drives,  aad  has   a   longer  life  than   other  non- 


metallic   gear   materials,    often    outlasting     cast     iron     and 
brass. 

Condensite  Celoron  is  regularly  supplied  in  standard 
sheets  36x36  or  36x40  and  in  standard  thicknesses  from 
1/32"  to  3^1"  inclusive  or  blanks  or  finished  gears  can 
be  supplied  to  specifications. 


MEETING  OF  RIORDON  CREDITORS 

A  nu'cting  of  creditors  of  the  Kiordoii  Co.  is  called 
for  Nov.  16.  at  tiie  Windsor  Hotel  Montreal.  It  is 
pioposed  that  a  further  extension  of  time  he  granted, 
until  Nov.  19,  1923  .  The  profit  and  loss  statement, 
after  providing  for  interest  charges,  losses  on  1921 
operation  and  depreciation  of  inventories,  shows  a 
deficit  of  .$772,954.48  Against  this,  the  balance  sheet 
shows  a  gross  decrease  of  .$3.622,7.58.  The  item  showing 
.sales,  from  Nov.  1,  1921  to  Sept.  .30,  1922  of  .$.5,790,107.- 
52  as  against  cost  of  sales  of  $5,603,656.96,  shows  the 
small  margin  of  profit  in  business  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  apparently  improved  by  an  inventory  allow- 
ance of  .$L022,  820.  71  for  wood  used. 


CARS  FOR  ABITIBI  RY.  AND  TRANS.  CO. 

Caiiaditin  Ei|uipment  Company  Limited,  285  Beaver 
Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  has  just  completed  delivery  of 
one  iumdred  41  foot  flat  cars  with  drop  brake  staffs 
foi-  the  Aiiitihi  Power  &  Paper  Comprny  Limited.  The 
side  rails  on  these  cars  arc  drilled  for  automatic  trip 
stake  pockets  and  the  capacity  of  the  cars  is  eighty 
thousand  pounds  each.  The  E'luipment  Company  also 
supplied  eighteen  miles  of  eigiity-five  pound  rails  for 
tlie  main  line  and  sixteen  miles  of  fifty-six  pound  rails 
for  sidings  and  feeders. 

This  railroad  runs  from  IrO(|uois  Falls  on  the  T.  and 
-V.  O.  Railways  to  Hughes  on  the  Canadian  National 
Railway,  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles  and  will 
he  used  for  logging  purposes.  Construction  work  is 
being  done  by  Grenville  Press  Rock  Companj-  Limited, 
Messrs.  Harry  McLain  and  Andrew  Wheaton  &  Son. 
It  is  expected  that  tlie  new  road  will  be  in  operation 
this  wintei'  and  will  be  a  in>w  development  of  eastern 
loii'Si'iiisi'  mthods. 


Mr.  T.  Legge  formerly  of  the  Hammermill  Paper 
Companj-  and  until  recently  with  Lyljster  Mill  of  the 
Lincoln  Mills,  Limited,  Merritton,  Ontario  has  re- 
turned to  the  Lybster  Mill  as  Superintendent. 


The  lumber  cut  on  'he  Re.stigouehe  River  and  tribu- 
taries extending  into  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  conser- 
vatively estimated  at  between  seventy-five  and  eighty 
million  feet.  Such  a  cut  is  three  times  as  great  as  made 
last  season  when  between  25  and  30  million  feet  of  lumber 
were  cut  in  that  distric  It  is  also  quite  ])ossible  that 
estimate  will  be  exceeded  almost  to  tlie  hundred  million 
mark. 


New  Brunswick  lo.sses  from  forest  fires  in  1922  have  \ 
been  the  lowest  for  years.  A  to'al  of  104  fires  were  re-  \ 
ported,  which  burnt  over  an  area  of  6,910  acres.  This 
is  low  compared  to  1921  when  84,000  acres  were  burned  I 
and  the  average  for  tlie  past  four  years,  52,000  acres.  / 
The  total  damage  to  private  and  Crown  lands  from  forest 
fires  was  017,280. 


One  who  was  complaining  that  he  had  no  time  to  do 
a  certain  task,  was  made  to  think  of  t'he  value  of  time 
by  the  .'vliarp  reply  of  a  friend:  "You  have  all  the  time 
there  is." 
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News  From  Europe 

]iy    Spt'cijil    I 'on-cs|Hiii(li'nco 
Finland's  Wood  Pulp  Industries 

I'  is  reported  in  the  snpi)leiiieiit  to  the  Pappers — 0<-h 
Travarutidskrift  For  Finland  that  exports  during  1921 
and  1022  continued  to  expand,  wliile  new  markets  have 
been  established.  It  says:  "Like  the  I'est  of  Euroi)e 
Finland  suffered  from  the  lack  of  water  i)ower,  pai-t- 
icularly  in  1!121,  and,  as  compared  with  1!)2().  The  mar- 
kers were  affected  by  the  frencral  de|)ressioii.  Durinj; 
the  winter  of  15)21  many  of  the  mills  closed  down,  while 
the  business  of  others  was  greatly  curtailed.  It  was 
impossible  to  main'aine  the  price  of  2500  to  2700  maiks 
per  ton  for  wood  pulp,  which  gradually  sank  to  l(i5() 
marks  in  June,  reaching  the  bot'om  price  of  1200  marks 
in  July.  Sales  to  the  United  States  and  France  tiien 
began,  and  prices  recovered  to  2000  marks  ])er  ton  of 
dry  pnlj)  f.o.b.  In  1921  exjiorts,  as  reported  by  the  union 
of  Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Mills,  were  as  follows: 

Country  Dry  "Wet  Boards 

tons  tons  tons 

England  878  1062  8092 

V.  S.  A.  3182  5782  141  (i 

France  9492  4680  — 

Belgium  3732  1053  670 

A  gratifying  feature  of  last  year's  development  of 
last  visit  to  Helsingfons,  Director  Hylin  of  the  Lager- 
loef  Trading  Co.,  who  acts  as  general  agen"  of  thp 
wood  pulp  industries  is  the  fact  that  they  have  gained  a 
firm  footing  on  the  American  Markets.  During  his 
Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  gave  a  number  of  derails  of 
the  American  wood  pulp  Markets  Matters  of  great  in- 
terest in  this  country.  For  example  Director  Hylin 
stated  that  Finnish  shipments  of  mechanical  pulp  have 
recently  risen  to  9000  tons  a  year.  A  steady  dem.ind  for 
materials  is  no  doubt  expected  in  the  Ignited  States, 
although  "he  demand  for  wood  pulp  is  very  uncertain,  in 
view  of  the  productive  power  of  American  hydraulic 
groud  wood  mills.  Foi-  Finnish  wood  pulp,  howe\er, 
we  have  gradually  succeeded  in  establishing  a  nearly 
constant  market  with  .steady  possibilities  in  the  wav  of 
offerings.  Moreover  imports  of  wood  pulp  and  n':'W.s- 
print  are  expected  to  be  duty-free. 

The  market  for  carton.s,  which  existeil  in  1914,  was 
lost  during  the  war.  Now  we  have  begun  to  export 
cartons,  and  the  Lagerloef  firm  has  marketed  about 
2000  tons  in  America.  American  requiremeents  as  to 
the  quality  of  cartoons  are  more  rigorous  than  they  are 
in  European  countries,  above  all  the  demand  is  made  for 
a  much  satisfactory  calibration,  and  at  first,  therefore, 
only  certain  grades  found  a  market.  Xow,  since  the 
mills  in  Finland  have  modernized  their  machinerv.  they 
are  prepared  to  supply  the  right  grades,  enabling  the 
Lagerloef  Trading  Co.  to  make  a  good  market  for  Fin- 
nish caroms  in  America  where  they  are  used  for  p?!ck- 
ing  and  other  purposes.  A  certain  amount  of  diffionl- 
ty  was  created  for  imports  by  the  ad  valorem  dutv  of 
five  per  cent,  and  the  duty  of  "en  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  goods  in  the  American  markets. 

The  cellulo.se  industry  improved  its  position  in  1921, 
surpas.sing  the  wood  pulp  industry.  Whereas  in  1920, 
the  production  of  cellulose  was  121,500  tons,  in  1921 
output  of  "he  mills  was  170,726  tons,  exported  not  only 
to  the  markets  of  America  and  England,  but  to  a  vai'iety 
of  new  ones.  The  increase  of  production  was  i)artlv  due 
to  new  sulpiiite  mills.  In  1921  tiic  productinn  of' null) 
was : 


Bleached  Sulphite 
Ea.sy-bleaching  Sulphi'c 
Strong   Sulphite 
Easy-bleaching  Sulphate 
Strong   Sulphate 


12,500  tons 
31,000  tons 
93,000  tons 
12,000  tons 
22,000  tons 


The  export   figures  of  the   Cellulose   Association    for 
1921   show  "the  iiaramount  importance"  of  the  Amer- 
ican   market    for    tiieir    product: — 
p]x  ports 
Sulphite  Sulphate 

America  30,041.7  tons  14,214.5  tons 

England  18,078.4  tons  767      tons 

l*''"iiiec  10,474.7  tons  1,203.9  tons 

Belgium  7361.     tons  1,908.2  tons 

The  figure^s  for  1922  have  just  been  supplied  bv  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Bank  of  Finland.  From  January  to 
May  exports  of  papers  and  newsprint  amounted  to 
588,304,555  Finnish  marks  as  compared  with  255,739.- 
804  marks  for  the  sanu'  interval  in  1921.  Exfjorts  of 
wood  jjulp  and  cellulose  from  January  to  Mav  1922 
amoun'ed  to  14,600  tons  and  67,324  ton's  respectively. 

Exports  of  newsprint  during  this  interval  of  1922 
were  58,730  tons  of  which  the  greater  portion  wen'  to 
America. 

Phenominal  Rise  in  German  News  Print 

The  price  of  German  news  print  has  risen  350  times 
the  pre-war  figure.  In  fact  quotations  are  merely  nom- 
nial  as  the  sky  seems  to  be  the  only  limit  for  this  "article. 
After  reaching  28  marks  per  klioin  Augu.st  the  present 
price  is  70  marks  "and  over". 

Containers  Made  of  Wood  Pulp 

The  Kartonnagen-Zeitung  describes  a  simple,  prnce.ss 
of  manufacturing  containers  of  wood  pulp.  Special 
machinery  is  employed,  but  i"  is  stated  that  the  pajjcr 
niaehnie  may  be  used,  from  which  the  pulp  is  I'un  off 
into  tubes  and  "iron  forms"  and  impregnated.  Con- 
tainers of  this  description  do  not  compare  very  favorably 
with  American  or  Canadian  make,  being  crude  in  shai)"e 
and  graceful  of  design,  with  no  great  variety  of  pattern.s. 
On  the  o"her  hand  these  containers  are  "verv  durable 
and  the  capable  of  manifold  uses. 

German  Export  Duties  Raised 

The  Minister  of  Economics  has  raised  the  export  duties 
from  September  3  on  all  grades  of  paper,  boards  panei' 
goods  and  newsjjrint  60  per  cent.  Such  duties  are  nro- 
lubitive.  At  the  leipzig  meeting  of  ail  the  German 
nidustrials  a  vigorous  protest  was  voted  unanimouslv 
against  this  mcrea.se  in  export  taxes  which,  it  is  state.! 
will  have  a  "ruinous"  effect  on  German  Trade  and 
economic  restoration. 

Wood  Pulp  Prices  In  Germany 

According  to  the  lates  figures  published  prices  h=n-e 

aimo.st   doubled.     Quotations   f.o.b.    consumer's  station 
were:  m  marks  per  100  kilos  (220  lb  )  • 

Unbleached  No.2              1300         1365 '       1625  '>550 

Prime  bleached                 1425         1490         1750  "^700 

Prime  bleached  No.  1         1475         1540         1825  9800 

Prime  ea.sy-bleaching       1575         1640         1950  9950 

Sa.sy-bleeaehing   No.    2    1775         1840        2200  ,3400 

Prime  bleached,  air  dry   1850         1915         2300  3550 

Pappen-nnd  Holzstoff-Zeitung.  September  15. 

"How  is  your  soul?"  some  one  asked  of  Wiberfoee 
The  man  replied,  "I  am  so  occupied  with  the  cares  of 
the  oppressed  that  I  do  not  have  time  to  consider  it  " 
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Technical  Section 


V^iOCTATlON./ 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A. -Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials 

A-1;  A-3.  Determination  of  Pentosans  in  Plant  Ma- 
terials. EMIL  IIEUSER,  Paper,  xxviii,  No.  4,  22-25, 
38-89,  (JMaroh  80.  1921);  No.  8,  28-32,  41,  (April  27, 
1921).  Traiisliitioii  by  C.  J.  West.  Pento.ses  and  pen- 
tosans, oil  liydrolysis,  are  docnmpo.sed  quantitatively 
into  water  and  furfural.  Pentoses  and  pentosans  are 
determined  by  estiniatin<i'  tlie  amount  of  furfural 
vvhicli  they  yield  on  di.st illation  -with  h.ydroehloric  acid. 
Tlie  various  metiiods  propo.sel  for  the  determination  of 
furfural  are  examined.  Only  tlie  gravimetric  meth- 
ods are  found  to  be  of  value  in  scientific  work;  and 
of  these  either  the  phloroglucinol  method  of  Boedden- 
er  and  Tollens.  with  correction  for  methyl  furfural 
(accdrding  to  Tollen.s,  Ellett,  and  Tshida),  or  the  acid 
method  of  Kerp  and  Uuger,  should  be  used.  Perhaps 
further  study  will  show  that  this  latter  method  is  more 
advantageous.  The  volumetric  methods  are  suitable 
only  for  the  determination  of  pure  furfural,  and  furtli 
er  investigation  is  required  to  decide  which  of  these  is 
the  liest.  The  colorimetric  methods  are  suitable  only 
for  technical  work.  Of  these,  Sehwalbe's  method  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  suitable  one.  — A.  P.  -C.  , 

A-1;  A-3.  Determination  of  Methyl  Pentosans  in 
Plant  Materials.  EMIL  IIKUSEK.  Paper,  xxviii.  No. 
!),  26-27,  (May  4,  1921).  Translation  by  C.  J.  West. 
In  the  determination  of  pentosans  by  precipitation  as 
furfural-phloroglusid,  the  methyl  pentosans  act  simil- 
arly to  the  pentosans  and  methylfurfural-phloroglusid 
is  precipitated  also.  Technically  the  determination 
may  be  omitted  in  the  analysis  of  plant  materials,  as 
the  values  obtained  are  small  and  the  methods  very  un- 
■atisfact.iry.  —A.  P.  -C. 

A-3.  Aquatic  Plants  and  Marsh  Grasses.  CH. 
CROri).  Papier,  xxiii.  1.53-157,  (July  1920)  .  A  des- 
cription of  the  various  aquatic  plants  and  marsh  gras- 
ses which  are  to  be  found  in  France,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  their  availabilitv  foi-  paper  making. 

A.  P.  -C. 

A-4;  E-5.  Production  and  Characteristics  of  Mitsch- 
erlich  Sulphite  Pulp.  JOIIX  E.  DALEY.  Paper,  xxvi, 
Xo.  24,  17,  30,  (Aug.  18,  1920).  A  brief  description  of 
I  he  difference  between  the  Mitscherlich  and  quick 
cook  ])roeesses,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pulps. 
Tlie  advantages  of  the  Mitscherlich  process  are  a 
stronger  and  more  uniform  pulp  and  therefore  a  bet- 
ter paper.  It.s  drawbacks  are  greater  length  of  time 
required  in  cooking,  greater  investment  in  digesters 
and  buildings,  and  greater  labor  expense  in  filling 
and  emptying  digesters,  repairing  lead  pipes  in  diges- 
trrs,  etc.       A.  P.  -f. 

A-7;  K-5.  Specifications  Recommended  for  Lime  for 
Cooking  Rags.  Pu^p  and  Paper,  xviii,  875,876.  (Aug. 
19.  1920)  ;  Paper,  xxvi.  No.  25,  16,  25,  (Aug.  25,  1921). 
Specifications  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  covering,  definitions,  quality,  composition, 
packing,  marking,  sampling,  testing,  and  retesting. 
A  brief  summary  is  given  of  the  analytical  methods 
recommended.  For  more  complete  information  on  this 
subject  reference  should  be  made  to  "The  Anal.ysis  of 


Silicate  and  Cai-lMinatc  Kocks,"  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  U. 
S.  (J.  S.  IJuU.  No.  700.  (See  also  Pulp  and  Paper. 
xviii,  4:58,  A-7,  (Apr.  22,  1920).— A.  P.  -('. 

A-12.  Determination  of  the  Acidity  of  Alum  Solu- 
tions. 1.  BELLUCCI  and  F.  LUGCHESl.  Gazz.  Chim. 
Ital.,  Ixix,  216-241,  (July  10,  1919);  Paper,  xxvi.  No 
25,  17,  (Aug.  25,  1920).  Translation  by  A.  Papineau- 
Couture.    See  this  .iournal,  xix,  Feb.  17,  1921.  A.  P.  -C. 

A-12;  K-10.  The  Rosin  Size  Industry.  R.  THINDON 
Papier,  xxiii,  145-146,  (July  1920).  Recent  progress 
in  the  clieniistry  of  rosin  sizing  has  shown  that  the 
latter  must  be  protected  b.v  a  film  of  aluminium  hy- 
drate or  aluminium  resinate  and,  also  that  all  rosins 
are  not  equally  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  rosin 
sizing.  This,  together  with  the  conditions  arising  from 
the  war,  gave  rise  to  the  rosin  size  industry,  which  so 
far  has  given  satisfaction  and  has  most  likely  come  to 
stav.  —A.  P.  -C. 

A-0.  Rags  and  Waste  Paper,.  J.  MICOL  DE  PORTE- 
MOXT.  Papier,  xxiii,  147-151,  (July  1920).  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  necessity  of  a  more  widespread  collec- 
tion of  rags  and  wa.ste  paper  in  France  and  of  their 
more  careful  classification,  showing  that  the  depen- 
dence of  France  on  foreign  countries  for  paper  making 
fibers  would  be  very  greatly  reduced  thereby,  especial- 
ly as  regards  pulps  for  the  manufacture  of  news  print. 
The  compositions  of  a  large  number  of  furnishes  in 
which  waste  paper  is  used  are  given  (taken  from  Jas. 
Straehan's  "Recovery  of  Waste  Paper").  The  class- 
ification of  waste  papers  as  practised  by  the  "Etablis- 
sements  Blanchet, "  Paris,  is  also  given.  — A,  P.  -C. 

B. -Forestry 

B-2.  Factors  Controlling  the  Disrlbution  of  Doug- 
las Fir  in  Semi-Arid  Regions  of  the  Northwest,  FLOYD 
W.  (JAIL.  Ecology,  ii,  281,  (Oct.  1921).  Low  mois- 
ture content  of  the  soil  is  considered  the  greatest  fac- 
tor in  preventing  the  growth  of  Douglas  fir  on  south- 
west slopes.  Reduced  light  under  the  cover  of  Douglas 
fir  is  the  chief  factor  in  causing  the  disappearance  of 
yellow  pine  from  tlie  nfirth  and  north-east  slopes. 

C.  L. 

B-3.  West  Organizes  to  Combat  Blister  Rust.  Tim- 
berman,  xxiii,  33,  (Jan.  1922).  Report  of  the  White 
Pine  Blister  Rust  Conference  held  at  Portland,  Oregon 
Dec.  19  and  20,  1921,  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
preventing  the  disease  from  reaching  the  white  pine 
forests  of  the  Inland  Empire  and  Eastern  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  sugar  pine  regions  of  Southern  Oreiian 
and  California.  See  also  "Facts  About  White  Pine 
r^dister  Rust."  Ibid,  p.  35.    C.  L. 

B-3.  Slash  Disposal  in  the  Yellow  Pine  Reg'on. 
JAMES  W.  (IIRARD,  Logging  engineer.  Timberman, 
xxiii,  39,  (Feb.  1922).  Describes  and  discusses  iiictli 
ods  of  disposal  of  logging  slash  in  the  yellow  pine  reg- 
ion of  the  Western  States,  from  the  viewpoint  of  re- 
ducing the  fire  hazard.  A  eutover  area  was  examined 
on  the  operations  of  the  Polleys  Lumber  Co.  near  Ro- 
man, Montana.  This  sale  area  is  on  the  Flathead  Indian 
Reservation.  It  was  necessary  for  the  swampers  to 
handle  a  large  portion  of  the  brush  in  the  process  of 
swamping,  and  they  were  able  to  pile  a  large  portion 
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of  this  witlunit  any  aililitHuinl  expense,  in  sueli  a  man- 
ner that  a  fairly  {rood  burn  eoiild  bo  aceoniplished  wlien 
conditions  were  sueh  that  the  fire  would  not  spread 
over  the  entire  area.  "Tf  eomnion  sense  and  judji'- 
ment  are  used  in  burning,  very  satisfactory  results  can 
be  accomplished  for  a  cost  not  to  exceed  from  five  to 
fifteen  eents  per  thousand  feet.  The  burning  on  prac- 
tically all  of  the  area  in  question  was  done  when  fire 
would  not  run  from  pile  to  pile.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  least  8o  per  cent  of  the  brush  has  been  burned,  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  reproduction  and  advance  growth 
left  undamaged."  It  is  concluded  that  this  method  of 
brush  dis])osal  will  not  increase  the  cost  of  logging 
more  than  10  to  20  eents  per  thousand,  over  broadcast 
burning,  and  will  give  much  better  results  from  a  pro- 
ItH'lidu  point  of  view.  — C  L. 

B-3.  What  Forest  Conservation  Means  to  National 
Prosperity.  W,  li.  GKKELEY.  Paper,  xxvi.  No.  23 
I^-IT).  28,  (Aug.  11,  1920).  A  discussion  of  the  im- 
portance of  timber  to  a  nation,  and  of  the  terrible  in- 
roads made  into  the  forest  wealth  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  using  its  resources  many  times  as  fast  as 
they  are  being  replenished  by  Nature.  "The  answer 
to  the  forestry  problem  of  the  United  States  is  not  to 
use  less  wood  but  to  grow  more — to  put  our  idle  acres 
of  burned  and  logged-off  timber  land  at  work  groM-ing 
trees.  This  is  not  inherently  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 
Three-quarters  of  it  lies  in  preventing  forest  fires. 
But  it  does  require  an  aggressive  national  policy  of 
reforestation. — ('.  L. 

B-4.  Dry  Kilns  a  Saving  to  the  Industry.  II.  S 
NEWIXS,  Prof,  of  Forestry,  Oregon  Agriculture  Col- 
lege. Timberman,  xxiii,  39  (Feb.  1922)  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  efficient  and  economical  results  in  drying 
lumber  by  tlie  use  of  modern  dry  kilns. — C.  L 

B-6.  Topographic  Surveys  for  Logging  Operations. 
J.  A.  WRIGHT.  Pac.  Coast  Lumberman,  vi,  No.  2,  29, 
(Feb  1922).    — C.  L. 

B-8.  Burning  Over  Forested  Areas  for  Grazing.  Pac. 
Coast  Lumberman,  vi.  Xo.  2.  8.").  (Feb,  1922-.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  questitin  as  to  whether  the  production 
of  timber  or  the  promotion  of  the  grazing  industry  will 
represent  the  highest  use  to  which  lands  in  certain  sec 
tions  of  Western  Canada  may  be  devoted.  In  some 
sections,  burning  operations  have  been  advocated  in 
order  to  keep  down  forest  reproduction  and  thus  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  land  for  purposes  of  grazing. 
The  conclusion  is  that  absolute  protection  from  fires 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  grazing  industry  as  well  as  in 
that  of  forestry. — C.  L. 

B-9.  The  Purpose  and  Plan  of  Forestry  Work.  C. 
I).  Howe,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Forestry,  Univ.  of  Toron- 
to. Can.  Lumberman,  xlii,  No.  1,  49,  (Jan.  1922). 
An  address  delivered  before  the  Foresters'  Club,  To- 
ronto. Describes  the  object  of  forestry,  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  successful  forester,  "the  functions  of 
individual  trees,  and  the  inter-relationships  which  ex- 
ist between  the  trees  and  other  plants  which  comprise 
a  forest  community.  Effect  of  soil  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  forest,  and  the  reaction  of  the  forest  upon 
the  soil.  We  have  in  Canada  about  1,900,000  square 
miles  of  soil  covered  with  forest,  or  over  one  billion 
acres.  Of  this,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  has 
been  burned  over  during  the  last  7.5  years.  Fire  pro- 
tection is  the  most  important  problem  in  forestry  poli- 
cy to-day;  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  Canada  at  the  present  time. 
Enormous  areas  of  former  pineries  in  Ontario  will 
have  to  be  planted  up  artificially,  if  this  type  of  forest 


is  ever  to  exist  again  on  those  areas.  "What  would  it 
mean  to  Canada  if  all  our  twelve  hundred  million  acres 
of  alsolute  forest  soil  were  fully  stocked  with  com- 
mercial trees,  adequately  protected  from  fire  and  man- 
aged for  continuous  production?  What  would  the  re- 
sources from  such  forests  mean  in  terms  of  reduced 
taxation,  in  furnishing  the  financial  aid  in  the  building 
of  hospitals  and  libraries?  — C.  L. 

B-9.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  As- 
sociation, Toronto,  Jan.  10,  1922.  Can.  Lumberman, 
xlii,  Xo.  2,  ;')!,  (.Ian.  1.'),  11122;.  P.rief  summary  of  pro- 
ceedings, including  list  of  officers  elected  for  the  en- 
.suing  year.  Reference  to  address  of  Premier  Drury  of 
Ontario,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  feet  of  pine  are  cut  in  the 
province  each  year,  or  one  hundred  million  more  than 
is  replaced  by  natural  growth.  At  this  rate  in  3.j 
years  the  virgin  forest  will  be  exhausted.  The  reme- 
dy is  to  grow  trees.  Mr.  Drury  stated  that  plans  are 
under  way  for  the  inauguration  of  an  extensive  plant- 
ing policy  by  the  Province,  involving  the  reforesta- 
tion of  ten  thousand  acres  each  year.  The  cost  of  the 
program  per  annun  would  be  about  .$.00,000,  and  if 
the  progi-am  were  carried  out,  within  ,50  years  the 
growth  would  amount  to  fifty  million  feet  ])er  year 
more  than  the  present  annual  cut. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Wanton  Waste  of  Canadian  Timber  Must  Cease 
FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM.  Can  Lumberman,  xlii,  No 
4,  39,  (Feb.  15,  1922).  Emphasizes  the  extremely  seri- 
ous situation  with  regard  to  pulp  wood  supplies  in 
Eastern  Canada.  Heavy  damage  by  spruce  budworm 
and  by  forest  fires.  Advocates  thatthe  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  companies  should  reduce  the  cut  on  their 
own  lands  as  near  one-half  as  possible;  insist  on  an 
embargo  or  export  tax  of  not  less  than  $10  per  cord 
on  fee  land  wood,  so  as  to  save  for  the  mills  of  Can- 
ada the  large  amount  of  wood  that  is  being  shipped 
out  of  the  country;  insist  upon  more  and  better  fire 
protection,  the  burning  of  all  slash,  the  utilization  of 
every  inch  of  the  tree  that  is  cut  down;  improve  pres- 
ent wasteful  logging  methods,  and  insi.st  upon  refor- 
estation on  a  large  scale.  Shows  that  the  situation  in 
the  United  States  is  such  that  Eastern  Canada  must 
inevitably  be  called  upon  to  furnish  very  large 
amounts  of  pulp  and  paper  for  the  American  market. 
Emphasizes  particularly  the  necessity  for  an  embargo 
or  export  duty  on  privately-owned  pulp  wood  of  which 
over  one  million  cords  per  year  are  now  being  shipjied 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  Also  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per, XX,  59-60,  71,  (Jan.  26,  1922).— C.  L. 

B-9.  New  Zealand  Forest  Service,  Annual  Report 
for  Year  Ending  March  31,  1921.  L.  M.  ELLIS.  Di- 
rector of  Forestry.  Forestry  agitation  in  New  Zea- 
land dates  back  to  1874,  but  with  comparativelv  small 
actual  progress  until  the  recent  establishment' of  the 
State  Forest  Service.  There  is  now  a  definite  forest 
policy,  an  administrative  organization,  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  technical  management  of  forest  and  wood- 
lands totalling  6,800,000  acres,  or  10.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Dominion.  A  district  organization 
has  been  made  effective,  and  experts  emploved  for  sev- 
eral lines  of  work.  There  are  still  at  least  4  000  000 
acres  of  undedicated  Crown  and  Native  forest  land 
which  should  be  added  to  the  State  forests,  in  the  in- 
terests of  hydro-electrical  development,  'irri<ration 
municipal  water  supply,  regulation  of  steam  flow  and 
the  stabilization  of  the  climatic  balance  on  the  lower 
fertile  planis.  I^uregulated  logging  and  forest  fires 
iiave  already  caused  enormous  damage.  The  total 
(Continued  on  page  982) 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London.  Oct.  24.  1922. 

The  nuuiaie  into  which  the  coalition  Government, 
iu.st  emerged  from  office,  dragged  some  of  the  great 
En-lish  napermaking  concern.?  is  reflected  ni  the  an- 
nual report  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.  "Your  directors 
roo-ret"  it  sa\-s,  "that  they  are  not  m  a  position  to 
in-esent'the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account 
for  the  vear  ended  December  31  last  owing  to  the  delay 
in  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  company's  claim  tor 
repavment  of  Excess  Profits  Duty."  Cajiaduins  carc- 
fnllv  realise  what  this  means.  Here  we  have  a  big  mill 
witii  its  finances  hing  up  for  close  on  twelve  months 
bv  dilatorv  Government  departments,  who  will  not 
stoon  to  smooth  out  the  path  for  shareholders,  or  keep 
a  companv  that  has  braved  the  elements  of  war  and  its 
subsequent  consequences.  Yet  people  will  say  that 
England  is  a  "free"  country  and  the  "best  governed 
in  tlie  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  industry 
that  the  incoming  government,  no  matter  what  its  color 
mav  l)e  will  set  to'^work  promptly  to  clear  up  the  mis- 
deeds and  the  muddling  of  the  last.  The  report  goes 
on  to  sav  that  "The  face  in  the  value  of  the  stocks  of 
raw  material  on  hand  on  January,  coupled  AVith  the 
reduced  production  of  paper  owing  to  the  coal  strike 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  fl921),  resulted  in  a  serious 
loss  of  the  company  and  it  is  evident  that,  even  after 
recoverv  of  the  estimated  amount  of  our  claim  for  re- 
turn of"  Excess  Profits  Duty,  the  accounts  will  ship  a 
heavy  loss  for  the  year.  We  shall  consequently  be  un- 
able "to  declare  any  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares 
for  1921.  The  stocks  of  raw  materials  we  carried  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  though  very  large,  were  only 
sufficient  to  meet  the  anticipated  demand  of  our 
customers  at  that  time,  who  relied  on  us  to  meet  then- 
full  requirements  of  paper." 

Full  Speed  Ahead 

Edward  Lloyd.  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  best  trusted  firm 
of  paper  makers  in  England  would  that  we  had  a  score 
like  them!  That  veteran  papermaker  and  chairman 
Wm.  Edward  Lloyd,  presided  at  the  annual  meeting, 
when  the 'report  was  read,  which  further  stated:  "we 
are  now  making  a  fair  profit  on  a  largely  —  increased 
production,  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  paying  the  in- 
terim dividend  of  114  p.  c.  which  has  recently  been 
declared  on  our  ordinary  shares  for  the  current  year. 
All  the  inacliines  at  Sittingbowne  are  now  running  at 
their  fullest  capacity,  and  thanks  to  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  our  employee's  with  an  even  greater  ef- 
ficiency than  in  pre-war  days.  We  have  gone  through 
a  period  of  great  difficult^',  and  I  think  we  can  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  having  emerged  from  it  success- 
fully with  our  resources  uninipnircd.  and  with  the  good- 
will of  all  our  customers."  Wm.  Lloyd  thinks  that  his 
company  can  now  look  forw^ard,  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, to  a  return  to  normal  conditions  and  to  further 
expansion  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wm.  Edward  Lloyd  lias 
completed  .50  years  of  business  life  and  for  32  years  lie 
has  been  head  of  firm  wliich  bears  his  father's  name. 
The  position  of  the  firm  today  is  entirely  due  to  his 
energy  and  capabilities.  The  mill  employe's  have  pre- 
sented him  and  Mrs.  LLoyd  with  handsome  tokens  of 
tlieir  appreciation  and  admiration. 
Pulp  Imports 

The  imports  of  wood  pulj)  for  September  Avere  lieavy, 
the  following  being  figures :  — 


Sept.  Jan.  -  Sept. 

1922  —  104,482  tons       623,468  tons. 

1921—    63,660  tons       399,912  tons. 

Shipments  from  Canada  for  the  nine  months  reached 
89,^.59  tons  of  groundwood,  compared  with  79,676  tons 
in  1921.  Norway  is  the  only  country  beating  Conada 
in  these  shipments,  her  supplies  totaling  204,885  tons. 
Good  sppliees  of  chemical  pulp  also  reached  England 
from  Canada. 

In  the  market  thei-e  is  a  general  demand  for  chemical 
luilps,  but  groundwood  moving  slowly.  Sellers  are 
opt  iiiiistic. 

Pulp  Men  Meet 

A  conference  on  the  wood  pulp  contract  note  has 
just  ended.  Delegates  from  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Finland  travelled  to  London  to  discuss  and  adjust 
differences  with  the  members  of  the  Briti-sh  Wood  Pulp 
Association  and  the  British  Papermakers'  Association. 
Just  three  days  were  spent  arguing  points  and  a  draft 
of  the  amended  contract  note  has  been  submitted  to 
tlie  various  associations  for  final  approval  before  being 
universally  adopted.  It  was  noticeable  that  amongst 
the  delegates  a  big  firm  like  Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.  Ltd. 
were  not  represented.  The  contract  note  has  been  a 
"bone"  of  contention  ever  since  it  was  originated  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  now  if  the  Scandinavian.  Finish, 
and  British  Associations  will  adopt  the  new  draft. 

The  foreign  visitors  were  entertained  to  luncheon  by 
the  British  Wood  Pulp  Association.  Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews, 
(President)  was  in  the  chair  and  Mr.  Erir  Nordberg 
(the  hon. secretary),  looked  after  the  comfort  of  every- 
body A  few  speeches  were  made  and  Mr.  S.  Nicol, 
wlio  presided  over  the  conference  of  delegates  remarked 
that  new  countries  of  supply,  new  conditions,  and  new 
circumstances  had  arisens  ince  1908  to  cause  a  new 
contract  Note  being  drafted.  In  the  past,  were  ac- 
ceptance was  sufficient,  but  now,  owing  to  develop- 
ments, it  was  essential  to  have  a  clear  definition  of 
conditions  Avithont  any  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
purcliaser,  or  seller.  What  might  l)e  accomplished,  as  a 
result  of  the  conference,  might  not  be  ideal,  but  at  all 
events  with  the  keeps  of  shippers,  buyers  and  sellers, 
he  believed  they  were  on  the  road  to  success. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews,  replying  to  the  toast  of  "The 
President."  said  when  he  entered  the  wood  pulp  trade 
in  1883  there  was  not  the  cordial  feeling  in  it  that 
existed  today.  He  valued  the  close  connection  with  the 
Scandinavians,  there  being  a  feeling  that  they  were, 
more  or  less,  of  the  same  race, 

Mr.  A.  W.  Foster  BA.,  (as  Secty)  replied  for  the 
British  Papermakers'  Association,  and  advocated  a 
round  table  conference  alaways  on  such  subjects  as 
the  contract  Note.  The  idea  of  the  conference  was  to 
reach  a  mutual  settlement  of  all  their  difficulties  and 
he  hoped  that  object  had  been  reached. 

British  Exports 
The  cxjiort  trade  figures  are  encouraging  and  over 
500  tons  above  the  figures  for  this  time  last  year.  The 
imports  have  nearly  doubled  and  some  fine  shipments 
of  packing  and  wrapping  papers  here  reached  England 
from  Canada  —  lier  trade  in  Ihis  respect  being  seven 
times  greater  than  it  was  in  1921.  There  is  also  a  big 
jump  in  newsprint  from  26034  tons  in  1921  to  4,6301/2 
tons  for  the  period  January  —  September  this  year. 
This  is  cheering  and  shows  there  is  a  good  market  for 
Canadian  jiroducts  —  no  mjitter  what  otlier  people  say. 


One  s.in.itorium  is  giving  its  patients  ;i  h.ilf  liour's 
fliglit  in  an  airplane  each  day  as  a  treatment  for  mental 
depression.   (That  is  a  good  way  to  raise  one's  spirits.) 
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Word  troin  K.ipiisk.isini.-.  Out.,  indicit.s  tliMt  tlir 
Si)ruif  I'.ills  C'Dinpaiiy,  I.iuiitcil.  arc  iiiakiiiu;  jjood  pro 
gross  in  tlif  installation  of  their  150  inch  \nil\i  drying  ma- 
chine, which  will  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day.  The 
sulphite  mill  is  well  on  the  wa_v  to  completion  and  this 
includes  four  digestors.  blow  pits,  necessary  screens  and 
acid  iilant.  Deceniher  1st  is  the  date  set  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  jilant  and  the  commencement  of  operations. 
Work  is  going  forward  rapidly  on  the  final  details  of 
construction  and  work  in  the  bush  on  the  winter's  cut  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  time.  About  fort}'  new  dwel- 
lings for  employees,  which  is  part  of  the  company's  hous- 
ing scheme,  are  taking  shape. 

Progress  reports  on  the  new  mill  of  the  Timiskaming 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  indicate  that  everything  is 
working  smoothly  and  that  the  objective  of  40  tons  of 
groundwood  \ni\\y  as  the  daily  output  is  being  attained. 
The  mill  cost  $1,000,000  to  build  and  the  groundwood  out- 
put is  being  shipped  to  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  and  New  York 
State  points. 

Notices  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Wilkinson  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  announcing  their  removal  to  71  Welling- 
ton Street,  W.,  where  the  firm  has  the  entire  ground 
floor  of  12,000  square  feet  as  a  warehouse,  with  a  com- 
modious business  office. 

Fred.  L.  Ratcliffe,  head  of  the  Ratcliffe  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  York  Street,  Toronto,  is  si)ending  a  couple 
of  weeks  at  Atlantic  City. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company,  through  paper 
merchants  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere,  arc  sending  out  to 
the  printing  trade  a  series  of  art  covers  under  the  titles 
"Dignity,"  "Popularity,"  "Character"  and  "Stability". 
The  covers,  which  are  artistically  designed  and  printed, 
enclose  samples  of  the  firm's  well-known  brands  of  bonds 
and  writings  sucli  as  Chaldean  Vellum,  Krypton  Parch- 
ment, Bell-Fast  Bond  and  Royal  Record.  The  series 
constitute  a  classy  bit  of  advertising  which  will  be  valued 
by  printers  and  jobbers  for  their  art  work  as  well  as  their 
usefulness. 

C.  H.  Featherstonhaugh,  manager  of  J.  C.  Wilson,  Lim- 
ited, Montreal,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto  during 
the  past  week. 

George  Carruthers  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  and 
H.  F.  E.  Kent,  of  the  Kinleith  Mills,  have  returned  to  Tor- 
onto after  attending  meetings  of  the  Councils  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  and  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  .\sso- 
ciation  in  Montreal. 

A.  C.  Hunt,  manager  of  the  .John  JIartin  Paper  Com- 
pany, Winnipeg,  is  in  Ontario  visiting  friends  of  earlier 
days  in  the  province. 

As  a  result  of  the  disaster  in  Northern  Ontario  on  Oct. 
4th,  the  Mayor  of  New  Liskeard  has  applied  to  the  pro- 
vincial forestry  department  for  assistance  in  clearing  the 
bush  surrounding  New  Liskeard.  A  fire  guard  area  will 
likely  be  established  around  the  district  nossibly  by  next 
spring. 

Fred.  Halls,  of  the  Fred  Halls  Paper  Company,  Ade- 
laide Street,  Toronto,  has  gone  on  a  duck  shooting  e.\pedi- 
tion  to  the  north  country. 

Charles  E.  Whitten,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Can- 
ada Paper  Board  Company,  Montreal,  was  a  business  vis- 
itor in  Toronto  during  the  past  few  days. 


T.  ,1.  .MJ.iii.  Vice-President  of  Paper  Sales,  I,imited, 
King  Streit,  Toronto,  was  the  winner  of  the  President's 
cup  in  the  handicap  contests  rt'cently  )ilayed  off  at  the 
Cilen  Stuart  Golf  Course,  Toronto. 

P.  B.  Wheeler,  of  the  Frankling  Paper  Company, 
Holj'oke,  Mass.,  was  a  caller  at  the  office  of  Paper  Sales, 
Limited,  Toronto,  last  week. 

Col.  T.  (jibson,  of  the  .Sp.uiish  Ki\<r  I'lilp  .ind  I'apcr 
Mills,  I.imited,  and  Col.  .Jones,  will  he  tiie  speakers  at  a 
reunion  of  Great  War  veterans  at  .Sault  .Ste.  ALirie  on  .Ar- 
mistice Day,  Nov.  11. 

Desiring  to  obtain  practical  and  expert  information  con- 
cerning the  use  the  streams  and  rivers  of  Ontario  in  the 
timber,  jjulpwood  and  |)Ower  industries  of  the  province,  a 
legislative  committee  of  the  Ont.irio  (iovernment.  headed 
by  Hon.  Beniali  Bowman.  Minister  of  L.inds  and  Forests, 
held  a  hearing  in  Port  Arthur  on  Nov.  ."frd.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  directing  officials  of  virtually  every  pul]) 
mill,  power,  pulpwood  and  timber  company  operating  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  province.  Representatives  of 
two  companies  suggested  that  the  Government  expend 
about  $20,000  in  an  effort  to  conserve  water  which  wastes 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and  have  an  official  on  the 
spot  to  regulate  the  flow  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  minister  and  his  party  visited  the  local  pulp 
and  lumber  plants  and  will  visit  other  plants  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Cj.  M.  McKee  and  his  family  have  taken  up  their 
residence  for  the  winter  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Mont- 
real. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  will  be  held  on  January  2()th  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal.  The  technical  Woodlands  and 
other  sections  will  meet  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  on 
.lanuary  24th  and  2.5th.  The  council  of  the  Association 
have  appointed  .Mr.  G.  M.  McKee,  Mr.  H.  F.  E.  Kent  and 
Mr.  Edward  Beck,  the  secretary,  as  a  committee  to  make 
all  arrangements. 

The  Council  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion at  a  meeting  held  last  week,  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Alex.  MacLaurin,  of 
the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  Limited.  The  resolu- 
tion also  conveyed  a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  family. 

Mr.  E.  L.  McCormack  has  resigned  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  newsprint  mill  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Three  Rivers.  He 
entered  on  his  duties  on  November  1st.  Mr.  McCormack 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Dymond,  of  the  Finch  Prvun 
Mills,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.  A  farewell  dinner  was  tendered 
Mr.  McCormack  on  October  .30  at  the  Companv's  bun- 
galow. Wayagamack  Lsland.  This  was  attended  bv  about 
100  persons,  including  visitors  from  Montreal  and  Three 
Rivers.  Mr.  McCormack,  who  has  been  with  the  St.  Mau- 
rice Paper  Company  since  the  mill  started,  was  presented 
with  a  silver  tea  service  subscribed  for  bv  the  emjjlorees 
together  with  a  fine  wrist  watch  (price"  $2),  the  watch 
being  enclosed  in  a  very  large  parcel  and  a  multitude  of 
wrappings.  Mr.  T.  A.  Wark,  the  gener.-l  superintendent, 
presided.  Several  speeches  were  made,  expressive  of  the 
good  wishes  of  all  for  Mr.  McCormack's  success  in  his  new 
position,  with  allusions  to  his  long  connection  with  the  St 
Maurice  Paper  Company'. 
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forest  rovenuc  for  the  year  was  4r),lG2  poiimls,  of 
w.hieh  19,697  pounds  is  cTedite.l  to  State  Forest  Kev- 
enue,  and  25,46')  to  Crown  Land  Timber  Revenue. 
The  S:a;e  forest  expenditures  were  79,551  pounds.  Of 
thi.^  e>penditure  8)  p3r  cent  was  for  affore.station. 
There  are  large  areas  of  forest  lands  under  the  eoiitrol 
of  interi'sts  other  than  those  whose  whose  objeetive 
is  conservation  an:l  rational  use.  During  the  past 
generation,  2,500,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  lias  been 
rendered  a  barren  waste  by  fires;  over  50,000  acres 
were  burned  over  during  the  fiscal  year.  During  the 
year  2,  877,  954  trees  were  jilanted  on  1,381  acres, 
"bringing  the  total  area  reforested  from  1896  to  1921  up 
to  38,462  acres.  Over  456.()()1)  seedlings  and  240  pounds 
of  trse  seeds  were  disposed  of  during  the  year  to  farm- 
ers and  soldier  settlers.  A  forest  products  laboratory 
is  needed  to  study  the  qualities  of  the  native  woods. 
Sylvicultural  research  has  been  inaugurated  to  form 
a  basis  for  future  forest  management.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  forestry  i:-  strongly  recommended. 
The  N?w  Zealan  1  Foiest  Service  has  made  an  excel- 
lent start  towards  the  adoption  of  a  rational  forest 
policy  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  future  progross 
will  i  e  Ixith  s!?ady  ani  cons'sfent. — ('.  L. 

C-Freparat'on  of  Wood 

C-4.  Volumetric  Measurements  of  Pulp  Wood.  Chem. 
Met.  En.,  xxv.  704,  (Oct.  12,  1921).  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  used  at  the  Forest  Products  La- 
boratory (Madison,  Wis.)  for  determining  the  volume 
of  sticks  of  pulpwood  by  immersion  in  water — A  P.  -C. 
E.-Acid  Pulp  Processes  and  Equipment 

E-2  P-Cymene  as  a  Solvent  A.  S.  WHEELER.  J. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xlii,  1842-1S46,  (1920).  The  price  of 
p-eyraene  has  deci'eased  so  much  since  it  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  the  main  constituent  of  sulphite  turpen- 
tine tluit  it  should  be  placed  on  the  regular  list  of  sol- 
vents. It  is  of  importance  as  a  solvent  because  it  is 
a  hydrocarbon  of  high  boiling  point  (176.5  deg.  C.) 
and,  where  possible,  should  be  preferred  to  such  col- 
ored solvents  as  aniline  or  nitro-benzens  or  an  evil 
smelling  one  like  pj'ridine.  In  its  purification  the 
i.ulphur  dioxide  is  best  removed  by  drawing  air 
through  it  (10  hour.s  for  5  gallons)  ;  it  is  then  distilled 
with  superheated  steam,  the  vapors  being  passed 
through  39  per  esnt  sodium  hydroxide  solution  before 
they  ai'e  admitted  to  the  condenser,  and  the  distillate 
is  shaken  with  5  yiev  cent  sodium  hydroxide  and  final- 
ly distined  over  sodium.  The  solubilities  of  a  large 
numlier  of  orirauic  compounds  in  p-cvmene  are  given. 

~A.  P.  -C. 

E-2.  The  Effect  of  Sulphite  Cellulose  Waste  Liquor 
on  the  Sewage  of  Konigsberg.  F.  SCIIUTZ.  Z.  H. 
yg.  Infections  kronkheiten,  Ixxxvii,  185-241  ;  Chem. 
Abs.,  XV,  1179,  (April  20,  1921).  Sulphite  waste  li- 
quor mixed  with  Konigsberg  sewage  in  tlis  ratio  of 
1  to  13  increased  the  oxygen  consumption  from  580  to 
4550  mg.  per  liter,  and  caused  an  intolerable  nuisance 
from  odors.  Dilution  with  3.000  volumes  of  fresh  water 
was  re(|uireil   to  nlitain  staliilit\-. — A.  P.  -C. 

E-2.  The  YieM  of  Sulphite  Coal.  R.  W.  STREH- 
LEXERT.  Svensk  Pappers-Tidning,  xxiii,  459-460, 
(1929);  Chem.  Abs.,  xv.  ]W].  (.lune  20,  1921).  The 
yisld  of  200  kilos  nf  dry  fuel  per  ton  of  pulp  as  pre- 
viou.sly  announced  is  corrected.  By  using  both  the 
precipitation  method  and  the  evaporation  method  the 
viel  1  is  I'aised  to  600-680  kihis  ]ier  ton  of  pulp.  — 

A.  P.  -C. 

E-4.  Automatic  Control  of  Paper  Mill  Processes. 
The  Crandon  Ac'd  System.     Paper,  xxvi,  No.  23,  24, 


(Aug.  11.  1920).    A  brief  description  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Crandon  Acid  Sj'stem. — A.  P.  -C. 

G. -Treatment  of  Pulp 
G-4.  Construction  and  Operation  of  an  Aerial  Pulp 
Conveyor.  Paper,  xxvi,  Xo.  23,,  20,  32,  (Aug.  11, 
1920).  Description  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  aerial  pulp  conveyor  in  use  at  the  mill  at 
West  Linn,  Oi'e.,  of  the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Co. 

—A.  P.  -C. 

H.-Bleaching 
H-5.  Methods  of  Bleaching  Paper  Making  Fibers. 
FRAXK.  Papeter.e,  xlii,  544-548,  (June  25,  1920)  ; 
Paper,  xxvi.  No.  24,  11-2,  (Aug.  18,  1920).  Transla- 
ti(jii  1)\-  Paid  ISartliolow.  See  this  journal,  xix,  198, 
Feb.  17,  1921.  —A.  P.  -C. 

K. -Paper  Making  and  Equipment 
K-14.  Developments  in  Slittmg  Machinery.  Paper, 
xxvi,  No.  24,  28,  30,  (Aug.  18,  1920] .  The  principle  of 
rewinder.**  is  very  briefly  described  and  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  latest  tvpe  of  rewinder  of  the  Cameron 
Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— A.  P.  -C. 

K-18.  Raw  Mate.r  als  for  Fiber  Board.  GEO  R. 
BROWDEH,  Gen.  Mgr.  of  The  Container  Club,  Paper, 
xxvi.  No.  26,  13-14,  (Sept.  1,  1920).  According  to  an 
investigation  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  (Circular  177, 
May  15,  1911)  fiber  board  is  made  principally  of  one 
or  more  of  four  materials.  Of  the  total  material  re- 
ported in  the  course  of  the  investigation  57  per  cent 
was  chips  (old  paper.s,  low  grade  or  refuse  materials 
from  pulp  mills,  screenings,  and  waste  of  other  kinds 
repulpetl  and  used  again),  22  per  cent  .straw  (ordinary 
farm  straw),  16  per  cent  wood  pulp  (partly  low-grade 
short-fibered  pulp  mixed  with  other  cheap  pulp,  to 
which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  long-fibered  wood 
pulp  to  give  the  required  strength,)  5  per  cent  jute  (old 
rope  and  bagging).  The  amount  of  saving  of  wood 
and  of  freight  cai'  space  resulting  from  the  u.se  of 
fiber  board  containers  is  discussed. — A.  P.  C. 

K-18.  Pasteboard.  W.  FUCHS.  Deut.  Faber-Ztg„ 
Ivii.  27-28.,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  1074,  (April  10, 
1921).  The  resistance  of  pasteboard  depends  upon  the 
thickness  and  upon  the  presence  of  compounds  with 
V  hich  the  pasteboard  is  impregnated.  For  the  latter 
purpose  copper,  aluminum,  zinc,  and  other  salts  are 
dissolved  in  the  paste,  china  clay  is  added  in  the  solid 
form,  an  i  lead  sulphate  is  formed  in  the  paste  by  the 
reaction  of  s(dulile  lead  salts  and  sulphates.  For  white 
pasteboard  without  lead,  the  following  are  recommend- 
ed: (l)China  elay  300  g.,  water  300,  copper  sulphate 
100,  eupric  nitrate  50,  gum  arable  solution  (1:1)  350. 
(2)  China  elay  400,  verdigris  125,  gum  arable  175, 
copper  sulphate  175,  alum  25;  after  making  this  up 
add  potassium  dichromate  12  an'd  turpentine  5.  (3) 
China  clay  1000,  verdigris  300,  gum  arable  500,  cop- 
per sulphate  (50  per  cent  solution)  500,  alum  250.  In 
making  up  (2)  and  (3)  the  china  clay,  verdigris,  and 
gum  arabic  should  be  separately  treated  with  Avater 
the  day  before,  the  verdigris  in  water  acidified  with 
acetic  acid.  Copper  sulphate  and  alum  are  dissolved 
in  the  hot  gum  arabic  solution.  The  china  clay  and 
verdigris  are  kneaded  together,  the  solutions  are  add- 
ed, the  mass  is  cooled  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  For 
whits  or  yellow  board  containing  lead  use  (1)  China 
clay  200,  water  200,  copper  sulphate  100,  lead  nitrate 
100,  lead  sulphate  (50  per  cent  paste)  200,  gum 
arabic  solution  (1:1)  200,  or  (2)  China  clay  60,  verdi- 
gris 30,  alum  20,  copper  .sulphate  20,  lead  nitrate  50, 
lead  acetate  40,  gum  arable  solution   (1:1)   25.     This 
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>^hoiikl  he  i-oiupoiinded  like  Xos.  2  and  3  above,  then 
the  lead  nitrate  and  lastly  the  lead  acetate  added. 
Recipes  with  detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  prep- 
aration of  vollow.  oransre.  irreen.  olive,  red  and  blue  re- 
sists.—A.  P.  -r. 

K-0.  The  Use  of  BaJl  Beaj-ings  in  Paper  Machinery. 
Paper,  xxvi.  No.  25.  11-13.  ( Au-,'.  2o.  1!12()).  The  jreneral 
advantages  of  ball  bearings  are  lowered  friction  and 
eonsequently  redneed'  power  charges,  increased  ac- 
curacy of  operation  and  consequent  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  product,  reduction  of  maintenance 
charges.  The  particular  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  using  them  for  barkers,  grinders,  wet  machines 
jordans.  fourdriiiiers.  cylinder  machines  pre.ss  rolls 
dryer  rolls,  an.l  i-alenders.  are  reviewed. — A.  P.  -C. 

L. -Products  of  Cellulose  and  Paper 
"L-7.  Manufacture  of  Paper  Threads.  -I.  C  \AKi>()T 
Papeterie,  xlii.  2-15.  (Jan.  10.  I!l2()i  ;  Paper,  15-18,  29, 

(Sejit.  1.  Ilt2(ri.  Translation  by  A.  Pai)iiieau-( 'outiire. 
See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii.  471."  L-7.  Ajjril  2!).  1920. 

A.  P.  -C. 

M. -General  Equipment 

M-10.  Systematic  Fire  Prevention.  Paper,  xxvi.  No. 
26,  25,  (Sept.  1,  1920).  A  description  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  Kimberly-Clark  and  Neenah  Paper  Com- 
panies mills  at  Appleton.  Neeiiali.  Kimberly,  and  Niaga- 
ra. Wis.,  for  efficient  fire-figliting. — A.  P.  -C. 

M-12.  Value  of  Oil  Filters  Tested.  The  R-chardson 
Filtering-  System,  Paper,  xxvi.  No.  26.  22-23.  iSept. 
1.  192(1 1.  Results  i)f  tests  c-arried  out  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, on  oil  taken  from  a  Richardson  Central  Oil- 
ing and  Filtering  System,  to  determine  what  changes 
take  place  in  oil  that  is  repeatedly  used  for  lubrica- 
tion, showed  that  for  all  practical  purpo.ses  properlv 
filtered  oil  is  as  goo:l  a  lubricant  as  new  oil  under  all 
o])erating  conditions.  The  filtering  device  of  tlie 
Richardson  System   is  dcsiTilied   in  some  detail. 

P  -S?fety  and  Welfare  Work 
P-0.  Safety  First  Cuts  Accidents.  Paper,  xxvi.  No. 
25.  14.  (Aug.  25.  1920).  A  brief  description  of  Safety 
First  methods  which  are  successfully  employed  in  the 
wood  yard.  wood.  room,  pulp  mill,  rag  room,  beater 
room,  calender  room,  and  shipping  room. — A.  P.  -C. 

R. -General 

R-8.  Standardized  Export  Terms  for  Use  by  All  In- 
dustries. Paper,  xxvi.  No.  25,  10.  24-25,  (Aug.  25, 
1920).  A  (letailel  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  FOB.  ,FAS.,  C&F.,  CIF.,  LCL.  and  of  the  way 
they  should  lie  used.— A.  P.  -C . 

R-5.  The  Consumption  and  Manufacture  of  Mechanic- 
al and  Chemical  Wood  Pulp  in  France.  ATOrsTE 
BICLET.  Papier,  xxiv.  271-274.  i-Tune  1921.:  Monit. 
Papeterie  Francaise,  lii.  427-430.  (July  15.  1921).  An 
analysis  of  the  vei|uirments  of  the  French  paper  in- 
dustry. The  manufacture  in  France  of  the  200,000 
tons  of  groundwood  which  are  at  present  imported 
annually  would  require  a  capital  of  80  to  90  million 
francs  if  the  power  were  bought  from  central  power 
stations,  140  to  1.50  million  if  steam  driven  grinders 
were  used,  and  200  to  210  million  if  the  ground  wood 
mills  installed  their  o^mi  water  power  stations.  For 
the  manufacture  in  France  of  the  200.000  tons  of 
chemical  pulp  which  are  imported,  a  capital  of  aliout 
300  to  350  million  francs  would  be  required.  It  is 
generally  conside*  e:l  by  capitalists  that  there  are  more 
profitable  industries  thcin  the  pulp  industries,  and 
therefore  .such  large  :  ums  are  not  rcadilv  forthcoming 
—  A.P.-C. 


R-11.  Training  Engineering  Students  in  Industrial 
Management.  BRFCE  W.  BENEDICT,  ilgr.  of  Sliop 
Lali.iralurics.  Univ.  of  III.  Paper,  xxvii.  No.  9,  13-16, 
(.Nov.  3,  1920).  Details  of  a  pioneer  experiment  in  the 
instruction  of  industrial  management  to  engineering 
students,  including  the  scope  of  the  engineering  field 
and  the  specifications  for  such  experimental  develop- 
ment. —  A.P.-C. 

R-11.  Recent  Advances  in  Pulp  and  Paper.  C.  J. 
WEST  .  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiv,  850-860.  (Sept. 
1922).  A  brief  review  of  recent  pi'ogress,  more  par- 
ticularly from  a  L-liemical  standpoint. — A.  P.  -C. 

R-12.  Figuring  an  Estimated  Cost.  Paper,  xxvii,  No. 
9,  16-17,  46,  (Nov.  3,  1920).  A  description  of  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  at  the  Chemical  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Hol- 
yoke.  JIass.,  for  estimating  cost  and  selling  price  of 
paper.  — A.P.-C. 

R-12.  Correlation  of  Mill  Data.  W.  B.  VAN.  ARS- 
DEL.  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  645-650,  (Aug.  1922).  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  application  to  the  interpretation  of  mill 
reports  of  "correlation  coefficients"  and  "regression 
coefficients"  as  used  in  statistical  calculations.  The 
character  of  the  arithmetical  work  required  and  the 
type  of  information  resulting  is  shown  by  an  example 
taken  from  sulphite  mill  data  involving  as  viarables 
the  copper  number  of  bleached  pulp,  per  cent  free 
SO,  in  the  cooking  acid,  time  of  cooking  and  tempera- 
ture of  tlie  mill  water  supply. — A.  P.  -('. 

R-12.  Importance  of  Accurate  Mill  Reports.  J.  A. 
REILLY,  American  Writing  Co.,  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiv,  No.  23.  39-41,  (June  8.  1922)  :  Paper  Ind.,  iv, 
427,  429,  431,  433,  (June  1922);  xxx.  No.  16.  7-10. 
(June  21,  1922).  A  discussion  showing  how  accurate 
mill  reports  can  be  used  by  the  cost  department  to 
show  there  is  wa.ste  in  the  rag  room,  beater  room,  ma- 
chine room,  or  boiler  plant,  or  to  show  when  it  would 
be  advisable  to  replace  old  equipment  li.v  new. -.A  P.  -C. 

R-12.  An  Executive  Viewpoint  of  Co-operation  Be- 
tween Superintendents  and  Cost  Departments.  (J.  A. 
iJALLlVEH.  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  21.  2.  6.  i  June  23. 
I922i  :  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxiv,  No.  23.  .54-58.  (June  8. 
1922  I  :  Paper,  xxx.  No.  14.  11-13,  (June  7,  1922) .-  Paper 
Cnd.,  iv.  403,405,  (June  1922).  »-  -ilea  for  thorough  co- 
iqjeration  between  superintendents  and  cost  accoun- 
tants.—A.  P.  -C. 

R-12.  Co-operation  Between  Superintendents  and 
l)05t  Accountants.  J(_)SEPII  SLATER.  Paper.  xx.\.  No. 
14.  14.  18,1  June  7  1922 1  ;  Paper  Mill,  No.  22.  38, 
40,  (June  10,  1922).  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  415.  417,  419 
(June  1922).  A  discus.sion  of  uit^  value  of  the  cost  de- 
partment in  locating  waste  and  enabling  the  .superin- 
(endent  to  eliminate  it. — A.  P.  -(,. 

R-12.  Mill  Costs  from  a  Technical  Man's  Standpoint 
~>V.  G.  .MacNArOIlTON.  Paper,  xxx.  N<l  14.  211-31. 
(June  7,  1922) ;  Paper  Trade  J..  Ixxiv,  No.  23,  87-89, 
(Jane  8,  1922):  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  419.421,  (June  1922). 
A  plea  for  greater  accuracy  m  the  measurements  of 
quantities  of  materials  used  and  in  keeping  track  of 
inventories.  The  author  takes  a  typical  pulp  and  paper 
mill,  shoM-s  how  the  several  departments  sliould  be 
kept  separate  from  a  cost  accounting  viewpoint,  and 
outlines  the  items  which  should  be  included  in  the  cost 
records  of  the  various  departments. — A.  P.  -C. 

R-12.  The  Cost  System  and  the  Superintendent.  F. 
i'.  BOYCE.  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  21.  32.  (54.  iJune  3, 
19221;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  23,  44,  (June  8^ 
1922):  Paper,  xxx.  No.  19,  11-12,  (July  12,  1922).  A 
l)lea  for  co-operation  between  the  manager,  superin- 
tendent and  men  to  produce  best  i-esults  and  lower 
costs.— A.  P.  -C. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


Captain  Erik.s.scii.  of  the  I'iiiiiisli  btLumsliip  (i;uiti)i.sc, 
which  arrived  in  Pliiladi-lphia  last  week  from  Buenos 
Avres,  has  been  empowered  by  the  Finnish  jrovernment 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  for  the  transportation  to  the  United  States  of  100,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  paper.  The  production  of  news- 
print in  Finland  has  been  imdertaken  on  a  large  scale 
recently,  and  new  markets  are  being  developed.  The 
Gautoise  is  the  first  Finnisli  steamship  to  enter  any 
United  States  port. 

A  performance  for  the  benefit  of  those  made  homeless 
by  recent  forset  fires  in  western  and  northern  Ontario  will 
be  given  in  the  Ritz-Carlton  hotel.  New  York  City.  Sunday 
evening,  November  12.  "Hearts  Aflame,"  a  modern  pic- 
ture of  life  in  the  tiniberlands  will  be  shown.  Members 
of  tlie  Canadian  Club  of  New  York  are  cooperating  in  the 
benefit  with  Mr.  Albert  Oliver,  president  of  the  club.  Dr. 
Malcolm  McNevin  and  Miss  Evelyn  McNevin  will  sing. 

A  special  meeting  has  been  arranged  by  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association  for  No- 
vember 2r)  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  box  board  division  of  tlie  Association. 
Invitations  liave  been  sent  out  to  mills  in  the  Middle  West 
manufacturing  box  board,  wrapping,  container  board  and 
other  allied  lines. 

A  new  issue  of  $.5,000,000  twenty  year  first  mortgage 
sinking  fund  61  o  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  series  "A"  of  tlie 
Power  Corporation  of  New  York  is  being  offered  by  E.  H. 
Rollins  and  Sons,  New  York,  and  F.  L.  Carlisle  and  Co., 
Inc.  The  organization  of  this  new  big  hydraulic  power 
concern  by  interests  identified  with  the  Northern  New 
York  Utilities,  Inc.,  and  the  Hanna  and  St.  Regis  Paper 
Corporations,  was  reported  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Ma- 
gazine last  week.  The  bonds  are  dated  November  1,  1922 
and  arc  due  November  1,  194.2.  They  are  redeemable  as  a 
whole  on  (50  days'  notice  at  110  and  interest,  less  l/o  per 
cent,  for  each  year  of  expired  term,  or  for  sinking  fund  at 
10.5  interest.  The  corporation  has  granted  a  first  call  on 
the  output  of  the  power,  when  developed,  to  the  Northern 
New  York  Utilities,  Inc. 

Stockholders  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
meeting  in  Millinocket,  Me.,  last  Friday,  approved  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  stock  of  the  corporation  from 
$8,300,000  to  $25,000,000. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  last  week  in  New 
York  City  against  the  Caldwell  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  of 
244  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

The  old  Jefferson  mill  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  been 
purchased  from  the  estate  of  .lames  A.  Muir  by  Franklin 
W.  Muir.  The  business  of  manufacturing  specialty  pa])cr 
boards  that  was  carried  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Muir  will  be 
continued  by  the  new  owner. 

Charles  B.  F'oster,  who  was  identified  with  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  during 
the  last  five  years,  has  resigned  as  assistant  sales  manager 
for  that  concern  to  take  charge  of  the  New  England  sales 
territory  for  the  Pejopscot  Paper  Company. 

Dr.  Durgin,  of  the  Sim])lified  Practice  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  announces  that  his  work  on  spe- 
cial investigations  is  being  assisted  by  Samuel  E.  M. 
Crocker,  of  Crocket,  Burbank  and  Co.,  paper  manufac- 
turers. Mr.  Crocker  is  carrying  on  an  investigation  of 
various   kinds    of   containers.      It   is   likely   that   his   work 


uill    le.ui    up   to   eiiiiferenees   ti>   hi-   lu-ld   in   Washington   and 
elsewhere. 

Work  is  in  progress  at  a  location  in  Philadelnhia  on  the 
Belt  line  of  tlie  Piiiladelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  razing 
old  buildings  and  structures  to  make  available  a  site  for 
the  erection  of  a  large  new  wareliouse  and  factory  for  the 
Manufacturer's  Pa|)er  Company.  Tiie  plot  has  an  area  of 
about  30,000  square  feet  and  it  is  to  have  a  building  of  six 
stories  in  height  to  accommodate  the  manufacturing,  stock 
storage,  shipping  and  executive  departments  of  the  firm. 
In  the  building,  wliich  is  to  be  of  modern  concrete,  fire- 
proof construction,  there  will  be  special  conveniences  for 
prompt  handling  of  stocks,  including  not  only  elevators, 
but  a  series  of  novel  chutes  for  expeditious  transfer  of 
stock.  Ujion  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  new 
structure,  tile  firm  will  amplify  all  its  present  depart- 
ments and  will  engage  extensively  in  the  distribution  of 
fine  papers,  past  business  having  been  confined  to  coarse 
papers,  the  manufacture  of  small  roll  products,  including 
die-wiping  papers  and  a  varied  line  of  specialties. 

The  belief  is  held  in  wall  paper  manufacturing  circles 
that  the  vogues  of  stipple  ))aint  is  over.  Wii'le  sales  of 
the  ))aper  Iiave  not  increased  as  much  as  expected  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  building,  manufacturers  say  that 
orders  are  now  better.  The  peo))le  who  led  in  the  stipple 
paint  craze,  they  add,  are  now  coming  back  to  hiffh-grade 
paper  patterns,  including  tapestries  and  indefinite  fig- 
ure designs.  While  the  stipple  vogues  was  at  its  height 
the  manufacturers  brouglit  out  stipple  tone  paper  which 
gave  the  effect  of  paint.  Two  years  ago,  one  manufac- 
turer declares,  he  sold  about  2,000  rolls  of  a  color  in  this 
effect  a  month,  whereas  now  this  demand  has  dwindled  to 
about  400  rolls  of  a  color  monthly.  This  is  conclusive 
proof,  he  said,  of  the  falling  off  in  the  stipple  vogue. 

The  new  Connecticut  Valley  Division  of  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  November  18  at  the  Hotel  Nonotuck, 
Holyoke.  An  attractive  program  for  the  meeting  has 
been  arranged  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 

P.  G.  Wright,  paper  expert  for  the  Tariff  Commission, 
has  resigned  as  head  of  the  Commission's  paper  division, 
to  become  associated  with  the  Institute  of  Research,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  Carnegie  Institution.  This  leaves 
the  place  as  expert  in  charge  of  the  paper  division,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  distinctive  parts  of  the  Tariff 
Commission's  new  organization. 

The  Phoenix  Paper  Company,  at  Batlenville,  New  York 
has  come  into  control  of  a  group  of  Utica  cajiitalists  who 
iiavc  acquired  the  plant  and  property  by  purchase  from 
U'illiam  R.  Nobbie,  a  former  Assemblyman  from  Wash- 
ington County.  A.  M.  Wilcox  of  Glens  I"alls,  N.Y.  has 
associated  himself  with  the  new  concern  and  has  been 
named  m;inager  of  the  plant  under  the  reorganization. 

Tile  annual  convention  of  the  Container  Club  will  be 
held  at  the  Baltimore  Hotel,  New  York  City,  November  21 
and  22.  The  two  days  just  preeeeding  these  dates  have 
been  decided  upon  by  the  Bureau  of  Envelope  Manufac- 
turers of  America  as  the  time  for  its  annual  meeting  in 
New   York   tiiis   vear. 


Flattery  is  the  art  of  .scratehiiig  other.s  wliere  they 
itch. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,   Novtinlit-r   7.  'I'lu'   udod   (l.iiiaiul.   not.d    in 

our  last  report,  eontiimes  so  lar  as  local  jjaper  jobbers 
are  eoneerned.  This  a|)plies  in  almost  every  line.  'Die 
condition  is  due  to  a  jiradual  inii)roveinent  in  jjereral  trade, 
partly  refleeted  from  tile  better  times  across  the  border. 
According  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Babson,  wlio  spoke  to  a  large  ga- 
thering of  business  men  iiere  last  week,  all  the  signs  point 
to  a  period  of  pro.sperity,  which  is  now  commencing,  but 
which  will  not  reach  its  heiglit  until  1921.  A  well-known 
figure  in  tiie  Montreal  pul))  tr.ide,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  statistics,  prices  and  the  general  trend  of  commerce, 
prophecies  a  period  of  good  trade  in  pulj)  and  paper  for 
two  years.  Our  manufacturers  are  ap])arently  of  the 
opinion  that  the  demand  will  broaden,  if  one  is  to  judge 
by  the  additional  equipment  which  is  being  put  in.  The 
general  feeling  is  one  of  optimism,  tem|)ercd  with  the  idea 
of  a  steady  business  at  prices  wliieh  will  not  be  jjushed  so 
high  that  consumption  will  be  discouragi-d. 

The  advance  in  price  has  not  checked  the  demand  for 
newsprint;  it  has  if  anything  stimulated  it.  Evidence 
shows  that  the  consumption  next  year  is  likely  to  exceed 
all  records;  the  publishers  are  competing  for  circulation, 
and  are  putting  out  larger  editions  all  over  tlie  United 
States.  The  activity  in  the  newsprint  section  may  be 
giiaged  from  the  fact  that  one  Quebec  nill  has  offers  of 
tonnage  far  in  excess  of  the  capacity,  and  that  efforts  to 
place  orders  for  16.000  to  20,000  tons  in  Montreal  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  demand  for  Canadian  newsprint  is  a 
tribute  to  the  quality  of  our  production.  It  looks  indeed 
as  if  the  additional  tonnage  which  will  come  on  to  the 
market  next  year  will  be  readily  absorbed. 

In  otiier  lines,  book  ))apers  are  in  steady  request;  tile 
orders  for  tissues  and  toilets  are  coming  in  verv  freely 
and  wrappings  are  selling  well.  Boards  are  still  active, 
a  little  easing  off  in  some  directions,  however  is  reported. 
The  mills  have  a  very  good  run  of  business,  althougli  thev 
have  had  to  face  a  steady  rising  market  for  their  raw  ma- 
terials, which  is  now  showing  a  tedeney  to  drop  back. 

The  pulp  market  is  still  very  firm.  The  call  for  ground- 
wood  is  as  insistent  as  ever,  and  producers  can  sell  all  the 
wood  they  can  manufacture.  The  price  has  again  moved 
upwards.  Bleached  sulphite  continues  to  find  a  very  ready 
market,  with  more  buyers  than  the  mills  can  satisfy.  Kraft 
pulp  is  also  in  a  very  firm  position.  In  fact  in  almost 
every  line  of  pulp,  the  demand  is  excellent,  with  prices  on 
a  strong  basis. 

There  is  still  a  call  for  nun  for  lumber  cam])s.  The 
pulp  and  paper  companies  will  cut  very  substantial  quan- 
tities tiiis  year,  although  the  cost  will  be  higher  than  was 
at  first  anticiuated.  The  heavy  production  of  the  news- 
print mills  in  particular  has  made  substantial  inroads  into 
the  wood  piles,  and  most  of  the  companies  find  it  essen- 
tial to  replenish  their  stocks.  Concerns  which  have  also 
manufactured  some  commercial  lumber  are  now  devoting 
their  logging  operations  entirely  to  |iulp  wood — it  is  more 
remunerative,  considered  in  the  light  of  raw  material,  for 
their  mills. 

Toronto  Market  News 
There    is    a    fair    measure    of    activity    in    most    lines    of 
paper  products  in  Ontario  and  although  in  some  eases  the 


niarkit  is  somewhat  spotty,  a  fair  amount  of  business  is 
passing,  botii  for  thi'  manufacturers  and  tile  pajier  mer- 
chants. Information  gleaned  this  week  from  mill  rcjire- 
scntativcs  in  Ontario  indicated  that  ])ractiea!ly  all  the 
|)lants  were  running  pretty  much  to  capacity,  and  in  the 
case  of  book,  tissue  and  board  mills,  0])erati6ns  are  being 
conducted  to  the  limit,  with  a  fair  amount  of  orders  book- 
ed ahead.  Paper  merchants  say  that  October  was  a  good 
montii  for  sales,  although  at  the  moment  business  is  rather 
quiet.  Im|)rovemcnt,  however,  is  looked  for  any  day  and 
the  general  outlook  for  fall  trade  is  considered  satisfactory. 
Paper  box  manufacturing  plants  in  Toronto  are  all  busy 
and  are  making  fairly  large  requisitions  for  board  from 
the  mills.  Manufacturing  stationery  houses  have  entered 
upon  a  busy  fall  and  report  good  demand  for  blank  books 
about  all  the  trade  would  stand.  "It  is  true,"  he  said, 
"that  operating  costs  have  been  materially  reduced  in  the 
interval,  but  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding,  that  profits 
will  stand  on  a  lower  plane  for  some  time  to  come.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  an  average  elevation  of  30  to  tO 
jjoints  in  the  market  position  of  the  various  paper  stocks 
during  the  year,  and  this  advancement,  due  in  part  to  an- 
ticipation not  likely  to  be  immediately  realized  of  $80 
newsprint,  had  fairly  well  discounted  the  prospective  im- 
provement in  the  trade  as  a  whole  over  a  period  of  months 
at  least." 

PULP.  —  Pulp  prices  remain  firm  with  a  marked 
shortage  of  ground  wood  pulp  which  paper  manufacturers 
say  is  very  hard  to  get.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  low 
water  occasioned  by  a  dry  summer.  It  is  stated  that  the 
E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  for  instance,  has  only  two  stones 
running  out  of  fifteen.  Other  contributing  causes  are  the 
fact  that  news  mills  are  using  ground  wood  extensively, 
and  the  unusually  high  prices  prevailing  for  old  paper. 
Ground  wood  is  now  quoted  at  from  $.33  to  $40.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  all  lines  of  pulp  and  the  market  gen- 
erally is  firm.  Bleached  sulphite  is  selling  at  around  $100 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  and  natural  sulphite  at  from  $60 
to  $7.5.     Sulphate  is  quoted  at  $60  to  $62. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.  —  Manufacturers  report 
that  business  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  volume  is  concerned, 
but  operations  are  being  carried  on  a  narrow  margin  of 
profit  owing  to  the  rising  cost  of  raw  materials.  No.  2 
manilla,  20  x  30  is  quoted  at  8.5c.;  24  x  36  at  $1.1.5;  Nat. 
white,  20  X  30,  95c.;  24  x  36,  $1.35;  No.  1  prime  white, 
20  X  30,  $1.25;  24  x  36,  $1.75;  white  sulphite,  20  x  30, 
$1.10;  24  X  36,  $1.55.  Towels  Interfolding.  $7.50;  rolls, 
$13.75,  less  22  per  cent. 

WRAPPINGS.  —  The  wrapping  paper  trade  is  keep- 
ing up  well,  there  having  been  an  unusually  satisfactory 
volume  of  business  during  October.  The  following  quota- 
tions prevail:  No.  1  Kraft,  C-L  8c.;  jobbers  8V4C. ;  color- 
ed kraft,  (green)  C-L,  8.35c.  per  100;  colored  (blue, 
mauve,  red),  C-L,  9l4c;  B.  manilla,  jobbers,  S^c;  No.  1 
manilla,  6^i^\   Fibre,  e^c;  T.  manilla,  51/oc. 

PAPER  BAGS.  —  Light  manilla,  less  621/3,  71/0, .  5 
per  cent  in  100  M  lots;  heavy  manilla.  less  60  per  cent; 
light  kraft,  less  6O-714  per  cent,  heavy  kraft,  less  .50-10 
per  cent,  white  bond,  less  17^^-10  per  cent. 

BOOK  PAPER.  —  Book  paper  mills  are  all  busy  and 
most  of  them  are  running  at  capacity.  Stocks  in  the  hands 
ot  the  distributors  are  getting  low  and  they  are  now  com- 
ing into  the  market.     Alost  of  the  requisitions  now  are  for 
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hurry  up  delivery  and  if  t^iis  condition  continues  it  is  pre- 
dicted tliat  some  consumers  will  find  themselves  in  an 
awkward  position  as  regards  supplies.  The  looked-for 
increase  in  price  has  not  yet  materialized  but  it  is  exjieeted 
that  various  lines  of  book  paper  will  shortly  be  on  the  up- 
trend in  common  with  other  paper  items. 

TWINE.  —  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  mo.st  lines  of 
twine  and  during  the  past  week  one  price  increase  as  re- 
gistered. Cotton  twine  took  a  jump  of  4  cents  per  pound 
and  is  now  quoted  at  46  cents  per  pound.  On  th.-  other 
hand  Marlin  twine  dropped  a  cent  a  pound  and  is  now 
quoted  at  20  cents  for  standard  and    21  cents  for  fine. 

R.\G  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  The  market  is  hold- 
ing up  well  on  all  grades  of  new  cottons,  although  old  cot- 
tons are  a  little  dull.  The  bagging  market  is  somewhat 
slow  but  there  is  an  excellent  demand  for  roofing  stock. 
In  the  paper  stock  department  No.  1  hard  white  shavings 
are  quoted  at  $4.00;  No.  1  white  shavings,  $3. 7.5;  heavy 
books  and  magazines,  $2.2.5;  ledgers  and  writings,  $2.50; 
No.  1  kraft,  $2.50;  newspapers  $1.50;  No.  1  mixed  papers. 
$1.20;  No.  1  miscellaneous,  $1.15;  No.  2  miscellaneous. 
$1.15.  Cotton  rags,  No.  1  white,  41/2;  thirds  and  blues, 
(repacked),  $2.15;  roofing  rags,  $1.25.  New  cotton  cut- 
tings. No.  1  white  short  cuttings,  $10.75;  fancy  shirt  cut- 
tings, $5.50;  canton  flannels  bleached,  $9.00;  white  lawns, 
$7.50;  blue  overall  cuttings,  $5.50.  Ropes  and  bagging. 
No.  2  manilla  rope,  $6.10;  mixed  strings,  $1.10. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York  November  4.  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  paper  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  for  September  sliows  that  pro- 
duction of  paper  decreased  slightly  during  that  month  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  month.  A  total  of  623,088 
net  tons  of  paper  of  all  kinds  was  produced  by  domestic 
mills  in  September,  which  was  some  12.000  tons  less  than 
the  output  in  August,  yet  September  production  was  of 
greater  tonnage  than  in  any  month  thus  far  this  year  with 
the  single  exception  of  August.  Moreover,  the  report 
.shows  that  paper  manufacturing  operations  in  this  coun- 
try in  September  were  far  above  an  average,  the  average 
monthly  output  of  paper  based  on  reports  covering  the 
past  five  years  being  504,175  net  tons. 

Another  highly  encouraging  feature  of  the  report  is 
that  mill  stocks  of  paper  declined  considerably  during 
September,  dropping  from  264,480  net  tons  of  all  kinds 
of  paper  at  the  outset  of  that  month  to  249,516  tons  at 
the  end  of  September,  thus  indicating  that  manufacturers 
shipped  out  all  of  their  current  production  as  well  as  a 
part  of  their  surplus  holdings  of  paper. 

All  reports  continue  to  tell  of  a  firm  paper  market. 
Business,  however,  is  being  badly  hampered  by  existing 
raUroad  conditions.  Congestion  on  the  railroads  is  very 
severe;  so  bad  is  it.  that  most  roads  are  maintaining  strict 
embargoes  on  freight  shipments  to  numerous  points,  thus 
interfering  with  the  natural  flow  of  merchandise  over 
the  country.  Paper  mills  are  understood  to  be  particu- 
larly hard  hit,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  beinn  that  both 
finished  paper  and  paper  board  as  well  as  all  the  raw  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  of  bulky 
character.  Mills  in  numerous  cases  are  said  to  be  un- 
able to  ship  out  their  |)rodmt  excepting  in  piecemeal 
fashion;  neither  are  they  able  to  get  needed  supplies  of 
raw  material,  and  the  obvious  result  is  that  manufacturing 
operations  are  being  necessarily  curtailed.  Paper  jol)- 
bers  in  New  York  tell  of  experiencing  all  sorts  of  trouble 
and  delay  in  receiving  shipments  from  mills;  paper  stock 
dealers  report  tliut  they  arc  unable  to  ship  stock  to  some 


mills  at  all  and  only  in  limited  amounts  to  others,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  such  conditions  are  hurting  general  busi- 
ness in  paper. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  that  has  recently  de- 
veloped in  the  paper  trade  is  the  situation  existing  in  bogus 
wrapping.  Demand  for  this  kind  of  paper  is  keen — keen 
because  there  is  practically  no  supply  in  this  market  at 
the  present  time.  Tiiose  mills  which  in  times  when  busi- 
ness is  not  so  active  produce  bogus  paper  are  today  run- 
ning on  other  grades,  with  the  result  that  it  is  stated  only 
two  or  three  mills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
are  producing  bogus  paper  at  present.  These  mills  are 
small  ones  and  their  product  is  not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  prices  have  been  run  up  from  below  2 
cents  a  pound  to  about  3.75  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  mills. 
This  kind  of  paper  is  made  of  old  No.  1  mixed  waste 
paper,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sharp  rise  in  prices 
is  the  big  jump  in  cost  of  old  mixed  paper,  though  de- 
mand and  supply  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  values  of  this  grade  of  paper. 

Wrapping  papers  generally  are  in  splendid  demand.  A 
jobber  stated  today  that  he  had  been  advised  bv  two  of  tiie 
largest  wrapping  mills  in  the  country  that  they  could  not 
book  orders  for  shipment  within  less  than  five  weeks  hence, 
which  means,  in  other  words,  that  these  manufacturers 
have  all  the  business  they  can  accommodate  for  the  next 
five  weeks.  The  price  of  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping 
paper  is  firm  at  7  cents  a  pound,  and  No.  2  grade  is 
quoted  at  6.50  cents. 

Book  papers  are  showing  constantly  increasing  activity. 
Demand  is  slowly  but  surely  expanding,  and  a  majority 
of  mills  have  orders  enough  to  keep  them  occupied  for 
some  time.  Machine  finished  book  is  commonly  quoted  at 
7  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  though  some  of  the 
eastern  mills  near  to  New  York  are  reported  taking  orders 
at  a  little  under  this  price  basis. 

Tissues  are  firm,  and  latest  developments  in  this  divi- 
sion of  the  market  infer  that  an  advance  in  prices  is  pend- 
ing. Around  85  cents  a  ream  is  the  current  quotation  on 
No.  1  white  tissue,  with  No.  2  white  and  No.  1  manila 
quoted  at  about  10  cents  a  ream  less.  There  is  a  good 
steady  demand  for  tissue  which  should  eontinae  until  at 
least  the  pre-CJiristmas  holiday  season  is  over. 

Business  in  box  boards  is  good.  Notwithstandmg  some 
reports  to  the  effect  that  board  demand  has  sagged  to 
some  extent,  one  of  the  largest  board  distributmg  con- 
cerns in  New  York  today  stated  that  the  month  just  pass- 
ed was  the  biggest  in  its  history,  more  board  having  been 
handled  and  sold  than  even  during  the  boom  period  in 
1920.  Board  quotations  are  maintained  at  about  $60  a 
ton  for  plain  chip  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  $62.50  to  $65  for 
filled  news. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Strength^  with  a  capital  "S,"  is 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  mechanical  pulp 
market.  Demand  for  this  commodity  shows  no  let  up, 
and  proof  is  not  wanting  that  buyers  in  at  least  some  eases 
are  not  locating  all  the  supply  they  would  like  to  have. 
The  Federal  Trade  Coumiission's  report  on  the  wood  pulp 
industry  for  September  divulges  just  what  a  strong  sta- 
tistical position  ground  wood  is  enjoying  at  present.  For 
example,  the  report  shows  that  between  the  dates  of 
August  1,  1922,  and  September  30,  ground  wood  stocks 
at  mills  were  reducsd  to  the  large  extent  of  60,000  tons, 
there  having  been  total  stocks  of  187,580  net  tons  on  the 
first-named  date  and  but  127,198  net  tons  at  the  end  of 
September.  This  means,  of  course,  more  ground  wood  is 
being  consumed  than  produced,  as  in  September  ship- 
ments from  mills  and  used  by  mills  amounted  to  132,660 
net  tons,  whereas  only  102,350  net  tons  were  produced  in 
that  month. 
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(jround  wood  prici-s  arc  firm,  and  domestic  srinders  arc 
reported  freely  seeurinu;  .$;5r)  a  ton  and  liittlur  for  prompt 
shipments  f.o.b.  pulp  mills.  Imported  ground  wood  is 
quoted  at  around  $39  a  ton  ex-doek  at  New  York. 

C'HKMICAI,  PUI.P.  —  A  firm  price  tone  prevails  in 
eliemieal  wood  pulp  and  the  market  continues  fairly  active 
though  in  some  quarters  it  is  said  demand  has  eased  off 
to  an  extent.  Producers  and  importers,  Iiowever.  are  quot- 
ing; stiff  prices,  and  seem  to  be  gettino;  the  figures  asked, 
the  quieter  condition  noted  in  some  parts  of  the  trade 
evidently  being  due  to  difficulties  in  shipping  iiulp  by 
railroad.  Domestic  manufacturers  of  bleached  sidphite  are 
reported  sold  up  practically  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  there  is  also  a  limited  supply  available  of  news  grade 
sulphite.  Kraft  pulp  is  in  a  strong  position  and  quoted 
firmly  at  around  3  cents  a  ])ound  for  both  Scandinavian 
and  domestic. 

Production  of  chemical  pulp  in  the  United  States  in 
September  showed  an  increase  over  August,  a  total  of 
170,32!)  net  tons  o  fall  kinds  of  chemical  pulp  being  pro- 
duced by  mills,  against  1.58,208  tons  in  August,  despite 
which  mill  stocks  declined  in  September  from  a  total  of 
■32,442  net  tons  of  chemical  at  the  beginning  of  that  montli 
to  51,319  tons  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

RAGS.  —  Weakness  in  roofing  stock  is  st'll  the  out- 
standing feature  in  papermaking  rags.  Mills  evince  little 
or  no  interest  in  these  rags,  apparently  having  their  re- 
quirements covered  for  a  time  and  pre.sumably  expecting 
lower  prices,  and  aside  from  occasional  sales,  the  move- 
ment of  roofing  stock  has  dwindled  down  to  almost  noth- 
ing; that  is,  insofar  as  regards  rags  moving  out  of  New- 
York  City.  Prices  have  worked  down  until  felt  paper 
manufacturers  can  easily  buy  No.  1  roofing  stock  at  1.20 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  No.  2  packing  down  to 
as  low  as  1.05  cents  a  pound. 

No  change  of  note  is  recorded  in  other  grades  of  rags. 
Old  whites  are  holding  in  price,  as  are  thirds  and  blues, 
and  new  cuttings  of  all  grades  are  .steady  to  firm.  Dealers 
in  New  Y'ork  ask  around  11.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  for 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  4.25  cents  for  No.  1  washables, 
10.25  cents  for  new  unbleached  muslins,  7.50  cents  for 
new  light  silesias  and  6  cents  for  new  blue  overall  cut- 
tings. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Low  grades  of  waste  paper  have 
eased  off  a  few  points  further  in  a  market  which  is  se- 
riously affected  by  difficulties  in  effecting  shipments  to 
mill  centres.  Then,  too.  demand  from  consuming  quarters 
has  decreased,  this  probably  being  do  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  manufacturers,  knowing  they  cannot  get  jirompt  de- 
liveries, are  holding  off  in  placing  orders.  No.  1  mixed 
paper  is  offered  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  folded  newspapers  at  1.20  cents  a  pound  New  Y'ork. 
City  mixed  paper  is  reported  to  have  sold  down  to  80  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.  No.  1  overissue  newspapers  at  1.40 
cents,  and  No.  1  container  manilas  at  1.35  cents  per 
pound.  Shavings  are  fairly  steady  at  around  3.85  cents  a 
pound  for  No.  1  soft  white,  and  4.25  cents  for  No.  I  hard 
white  shavings,  and  flat  stock  shows  little  change  at  quot- 
able figures  of  2.60  cents  for  heavy  books  and  magazines, 
and  2.20  cents  for  mixed  books. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  A  rather  consistent 
movement  of  old  rope  to  paper  mills  is  reported  and  prices 
are  holding  up  at  an  average  level  of  fi  cents  per  pound  at 
dealers'  shipping  points  for  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope. 
Old  bagging  is  in  routine  demand  only,  with  business  quite 
spotty.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  available  to  mills  at  1.15  to 
1.25  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  Y'ork,  while  roofing  bag- 
ging is  offered  at  80  to  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds  with- 
out attracting  buvers. 


IIAN.S     lAGERLOEF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
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With  The  Woodsmen 

BIRDS  VERSUS  BUGS 

A  woodlot  that  is  sufficiently  protected  to  serve  as  a 
bird  sanctuary  is  a  beauty  spot  where  wild  flowers  and 
wild  fruits  will  flourish.  "Moreover,  it  would  be  growing 
valuable  timber  for  future  generations,  and  during  the 
war  we  found  our  supplies  of  fuel  of  great  importance. 
Strikes  and  industrial  wars  may  make  them  more  valuable 
in  the  future.  Even  in  Western  Ontario  there  is  much 
land  tliat  would  be  better  if  planted  to  trees  than  going  on 
as  weedv  i)asture.  One  might  go  on  to  a  great  length 
showing  "why  what  is  left  of  our  woodlots  should  be  pre- 
servedTand.  where  the  cattle  have  been  allowed  to  run  in 
them,  why  they  sliould  be  fenced  in  and  replanted  with 
young  trees  to  give  them  a  proper  start.  But  I  do  not 
think  any  better  argument  can  be  found  for  this  reforesta- 
tion than  that  it  will  provide  farmers  with  innumerable 
helpers  in  the  strenuous  business  of  keeping  down  insect 
pests.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  entomologists  issue  a 
warning  that" unless  insects  are  kept  in  cheek,  good  produc- 
tion will  rapidly  become  unprofitable,  if  not  impossible. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  tliem  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  unless  the  insects  are  fought  methodically  and  stre- 
nuously they  will  render  the  earth  uninhabitable  for  human 
beings!  We  have  already  developed  all  kinds  of  sprays 
and  i)oisons  as  the  munitions  for  this  war,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  natural  method  is  the  best.  Start 
a  back-to-the-land  movement  for  our  native  insectivorous 
birds  by  providing  the  necessary  nesting  places  and  hid- 
ing places  for  them,  and  protecting  tliem  from  enemies.  If 
it  were  possible  to  start  the  opposite  of  a  sanctuary  for 
house  sparrows  and  co%vbirds  I  wouldn't  mind  having  one 
blazing  in  every  township,  but  I  hardly  see  how  it  could 
be  managed.  How  would  it  do  to  start  to  work  with  a 
slogan:  "Bird  sanctuaries  instead  of  bug  sanctuaries"? — 
Peter  McArthur. 


THE  VALUE  OF  REFORESTATION 

The  great  value  of  the  systematic  planting  of  young 
trees  was  fully  demonstrated  in  Scotland  during  the  late 
war.  when  thousands  of  acres  of  magnificent  Scotch  pines 
were  available  for  the  construction  of  railway  ties  and 
other  military  works  in  France  and  Belgium.  Most  of 
these  trees  were  cut  down  and  sawn  up  by  Canadians. 
Whole  acres  of  standing  timber  were  of  necessity  com- 
mandeered by  the  government  and  the  proprietors  were 
paid  good  sums  for  the  product.  In  one  instance  an  area 
in  the  Highlands  had  been  denuded  of  its  trees  to  furnish 
material  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  only  a  tree  being 
left  here  and  there  for  self-seeding  purposes.  The  result 
was  that  this  forest,  the  forest  of  Glenmore.  sprang  up 
again  more  vigorous  than  ever,  and  was  again  cut  down 
for  the  (ireat  War.  almost  exactly  a  hundred  years  after 
its  demolition,  the  proprietor  receiving  for  the  timber 
about  $180,000. 


FOREST  FIRES  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

Many  newspaper  editors  maintain  that  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  are  paying  the  bills  for  forest  fires.  This 
refers,  of  course,  to  the  destruction  of  pa))er-making  woods, 
spruce  and  balsam. 

This  statement  is  not  exaggerated.  Spruce  and  balsam 
are  the  raw  materials  of  newsprint  paper.  Dear  wood  au- 
tomatically follows  forest  fires  as  the  United  States  paper 
mills  are  "finding  to-day.  When  Ontario  loses  700,000 
acres  of  timberlands  by  fire  in  a  single  season,  and  (Quebec 
another  fiOO.OOO  acres,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  tliat 
the  price  of  depletion  nmst  be  paid  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  wood  products.  We  cannot  hold  down  the  price 
of  newsprint  pajier  and  at  the  same  time  allow  forest  fires 
the  riaht  of  wav. 


TIMBER  LANDS 


Owning  timber  land  to-day  is  like  having  money  in  the 
bank,  and  |)rudent  farmers  are  husbanding  their  resources 
in  the  shajx'  of  trees.  A  woodlot  may  be  meagre  but  with 
intelligent  treatment  it  can  be  made  to  give  a  good-  return 
cither  in  vearly  growth  or  in  the  shajie  of  firewood.  Only 
dead  or  fallen  trees  should  be  used  for  the  fireplace  or 
the  cooking  stove. 


ONTARIO  TIMBER  SALES 

Toronto,  November  1, — By  disposing  of  timber  limits 
which  totalled  187  square  miles  in  area,  the  Ontario 
Government  today  made  a  record  for  this  year  in  the 
matter  of  a  single  day's  timber  sales. 

The  successful  tenderers  are  h'e  Continental  Wood 
Products  t'ompany,  of  Elsas,  Ontario ;  the  Mageau  Lum- 
ber Company.  Limited,  of  Field.  Ontario :  the  Pigeon 
River  Lumber  Company,  of  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  and 
tlie  Hope  Lumber  Company,  of  Tliessalon,  Ontario. 

Tlie  principal  limit  sold  was  that  in  Sherlock  tow:i- 
ship  in  the  Sudbury  district,  wliich  was  secui'ed  by  the 
Continental  Wood  Products  Company.  The  limi'  is 
eighty-one  square  miles  in  area,  and  the  prices  which 
the  company  will  ])ay  are :  White  pine,  $4.50  per  thou- 
sand feet;  red  pine,  $3.50  per  thousand;  spruce,  poplar 
or  basswood,  $.']  per  thousand  feet :  other  timber,  $2.25 
per  thousand  feet. 

Two  berths  totalling  seventy- two  square  miles  in  area 
in  Mississauga  township  in  the  Algoma  district  were 
disposed  of  to  the  Hope  Lumber  Company.  The  prices 
agreed  upon  are ;  For  berth  4  G. :  Pine  "imber,  $10.76 
per  thousand  feet ;  spruce,  poplar  or  basswood,  $4.50 
per  thousand ;  othei-  timber,  $3.50  per  thousand ;  for 
berth  4  PL:  Red  and  white  jjiue,  $10.26  per  thousand 
feet. 

For  25  square  miles  of  timber  situated  south  and  west 
of  Greenwater  Lake,  near  Kashabuie,  in  the  Thunder 
Bay  district,  the  Pigeon  Lumber  Company  will  pay : 
Pine  timber,  $12.50  per  thousand;  spruce  timber,  $9.50 
per  thousand  ;  poplar  timber,  $7.50  per  thousand  ;  spruce 
pulpwood,  $2.02  per  cord. 

Fir  nine  square  miles  in  the  township  of  Henry  in 
the  district  of  Nipi.ssing  the  Mageau  Lumber  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  $11.50  per  thousand  for  red  and  white 
pine. 


FOR   TIMBERLAND   OWNERS,   FORESTERS   AND 
ENTOMOLOGISTS 

Tlie  treatise  on  control  of  tlu^  spruce  hud  worm,  bark 
beetle  and  borer,  written  by  Mr.  O.  Schierbeck,  Forest 
Engineer  of  Price  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  winner  of 
11h'  Barujum  5,000.00  prize,  open  to  the  world,  is  now 
in  the  Junuis  of  tlie  printer  ;ind  will  come  off  the  press 
about  the  last  of  November. 

In  the  interest  of  the  conservatioii  (if  oiu-  siii;ill  remain- 
ing wood  supply  Mr.  Barnjum  will  mail  eoi)ies  of  this 
work,  free  of  charge,  to  bona  fide  tiniberland  owners, 
foresters  or  entomologists,  upon  reques'  by  addressing 
Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum,  707  New  Birks  Building,  Mo',t- 
real,  stating  whether  owner,  forester  or  eutomologisf. 
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EXPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  FOR 

September  1922 

Tlic  value  of  the  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  in  Septem- 
ber was  somewhat  lower  than  in  August,  being  $l(),332,li8.'J 
compared  with  .$10,(>21,27.'i  for  tlie  previous  month.  Com- 
pared with  September  1921,  however,  the  total  value  show- 
ed an  increase  of  $875,2.5(i. 

Figures  for  September   1!)2I    and    1922   were  as   under: 


Paper 
Newsprint  .     . 

Book    Paper 
Other  Paper  and 

Manufacturers 


PULP: 

Sulphate     (Kraft).. 

Sulphate     Blchd 

Sulphate     Unblchd.. 
Mechanical   .     .     .     , 


September  1921 
cwts  Value 

1,224,136      $5,503,368 
810  9.432 

261.807 


September  1922 
cwts  Value 

1,591,145      $5,632,758 
4,675  37.759 


225.192 
118.515 
238.086 
658,027 


$5,774,607 

753,418 

492,471 

762,489 

1,674,042 


270.053 
228,190 
563,068 
739,364 


574,097 


$6,244,614 

825.789 

933,358 

1,310.640 

1.017,882 


1,239.820     $3,682,820     1.800.675     $4,087,669 

Exports  of  chemical  pulp  show  considerable  increase  in 
September  over  the  August  figures.  Kraft  pulp  exports 
were  270,053  cwts  valued  at  $82.5,789  compared  with  2.53,- 
1.58  cwts  valued  at  $774,643  in  the  previous  month;  un- 
bleached sulphite  exports  were  563,068  cwts  valued  at  $1,- 
310,640  compared  with  347,110  cwts  valued  at  $852,666. 

Principal  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows : 

Pulp  Total 

United    States   ....          $5,504,945         $2,851,550  $8,356,495 

United   Kingdom    .     .    .               167,563              891.572  1,059.135 

All  other 572.106              344.547  916.653 


Pulp  wood  exports  for  the  month  were  94,351  cords 
valued  .it  .$974,568. 

The  value  of  the  exjiorts  for  the  first  half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  the  corres- 
ponding six  months  of   1921.     Details  are  given  below: 


Paper; 
Newsprint 
Book  Paper    .    .    . 
Other  Paper  and 

Manufacturers. . 


PULP: 
Sulphate    .... 

Sulphite    Blchd 

Sulphite     Unblchd. 
Mechanical   . 


6  months  1921 
cwts  Value 

6,357,357      $31,277,763 
12.434  159,018 

1.942.727 


fi  months  1922 
LWts  Value 

285.986     $32,890,140 

19,347  137,269 

3.039.262 


889.803 
659.560 

1,077,912 
2,089,416 


$33,379,508 

$  3,361,153 
3.207.383 
4,097.864 
5.137.759 


$36,066,671 


1.457.867  $  4,455.895 

1.533.152  5.761.122 

2.225.666  5.511.059 

3.190.307  4,445,126 


4,716,691      $15,804,159      8.406.992      $20,173,202 

Exports  of  pulp  wood  for  these  six  months  were  506,012 
cords  valued  at  $5,229,901  in  1922  compared  with  421,388 
cords  valued  at  $5,546,785  in  1921. 


.244,614  $4,087,669        $10,332,283 


There  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  farmers  should  not 
put  all  their  uncultivable  land  into  timber,  and  why  they 
should  not  conserve  their  bush  areas  and  turn  them  to  the 
best  advantage  by  removing  dead  and  fallen  trees  ,and 
otherwise  putting  to  practical  use  what  knowledge  of 
forestry  they  have  acquired.  The  government  is  beginning 
to  wake  up  in  this  direction,  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  a  real  start  can  be  made.  One  difficulty  seems  to 
be  to  arouse  the  farmers  to  the  potential  value  of  their 
bush  acreage  and  to  a  live  interest  in  the  im|)ortanee  of 
forestry  generally. 
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COXCEHTKn  ACTION  ON  RESEARCH 

At  tlu'ir  last  meetiiifr,  tlie  executive  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  approved  the  idea  of  con- 
certed action  and  co-ordinated  effort  in  attacking  prob- 
lems affectinu-  the  industry  in  Canada.  The  sugges- 
tion, as  presented  in  a  report  of  a  special  committee  on 
research,  is  to  establish  a  department  of  tlie  C.  P.  & 
P.  A.  under  a  Director  of  Research.  This  is  probably 
the  most  important  step  yet  taken  by  the  Canadian 
Association,  and  once  more  puts  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Canada  in  the  lead  with  respect  to  con- 
structive co-operation  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  and 
art  of  paper  making.  The  management  of  our  mills 
appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  this  industry  in 
Canada's  economic  life;  an  importance  that  must  in- 
crease as  time  goes  on. 

There  are  three  fundamental  factors  in  the  assur- 
ance of  continued  successful  competition  of  Canadian 
pidp  and  paper  in  the  world's  markets — conservation  of 
forest  resources,  development  of  water  powers,  and  ef- 
ficient operation  of  mills.  All  of  these  require  the  con- 
tribution of  technically  trained  brains,  directed  and 
united  into  one  poAverful  current  of  constructive 
thought  and  effort  by  mill  managements  Avith  big 
enough  vision  and  keen  enough  appreciation  to  make 
common  cause  and  stand  together  for  progressive  ac- 
tion. We  believe  our  industry  has  such  men  and  we 
believe  they  will  not  merely  stand,  bvit  move  forward 
together  in  their  laudable  desire  to  put  Canada's  pulp 
and  paper  industry  on  such  a  sure  foundation  that  it 
will  never  be  shaken  loose.  Some  will  say  that  this 
is  but  self  interest  and  self  protection.  It  is  that,  but 
it  is  more  than  that.  In  protecting  this  industry,  is 
not  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  contributing  a  very 
great  service  to  the  Dominion?  Is  it  not  a  big  thing 
to  insure  profitable  employment  in  woods  and  mills  to 
more  than  50,000  Canadians?  Is  it  not  a  contribution 
to  be  proud  of  that  Canadian  paper  is  the  ammunition 
by  which  illiteracy  is  being  foiight  and  beaten  in  half 
the  countries  of  the  world?  There  is  no  ground  for 
sneer  or  censure,  but  reason  for  a  vote  of  sincere 
thanks  to  any  steps  our  Association  may  take  to  perpe- 
tuate the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  Dominion. 

The  plan  of  a  Research  Department  calls  for  noth- 
ing elaborate  in  the  way  of  housing  or  equipment.  It 
calls  for  one  thing  only,  but  one  big  thing — a  man.  The 
Research  Director  will  have  a  life  size  job  on  his  hands, 
but  one  which  he  mav  make  a  life  work  affording  great 


and  lasting  satisfaction.  He  will  have  two  instruments 
to  use  in  helping  the  mills  solve  their  problems — tlie 
laboratory  facilities  of  the  various  member  plants, 
which  in  the  aggregate  provide  really  enviable  facili- 
ties, and  a  library  service,  which  is  yet  largely  to  be 
organized.  Tact,  perseverance  and  patience  will  be 
major  charactei'istics  of  the  Director,  together  with 
ability  and  special  training.  It  may  be  possible  to 
find  a  man  already  "made"  for  the  position,  but  it 
may  be  necessary  and  perhaps  better,  to  find  a  man 
with  "the  makings."  The  position  is  a  very  desirable 
one  in  many  respects  and  offers  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  personality  and  power. 

The  principal  endeavor  of  the  Research  Director  Avill 
obviously  be  the  co-ordination  of  facilities  in  the  various 
mills  so  that  problems  can  be  attacked  by  .joint  forces. 
By  simultaneous  work  in  several  laboratories  on  indi- 
vidual phases  of  a  common  problem,  results  of  service 
to  several  mills  can  be  obtained  most  quickly.  Dupli- 
cation of  effort  will  be  avoided  and  expense  saved  on 
this  item  as  well  as  on  the  eai-lier  use  of  results.  Many 
mills  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  a  library,  but  they 
will  soon  after  the  Research  Director  gets  busy.  His 
service  in  this  direction  alone  is  sure  to  compensate 
any  mill  for  its  contribution  to  this  part  of  the  A.sso- 
ciation  budget.  As  we  see  it,  many  mills  will  be 
shown  troubles  which  they  were  not  aware  of,  and  b.v 
correcting  them  will  be  able  to  make  economies  and 
improve  products  that  will  mean  more  profits  and 
better  satisfied  customers. 

It  will  take  time  to  bring  this  new  department,  if 
it  is  approved  on  the  annual  meeting,  to  its  fullest  ef- 
ficiency, but  the  Executive  is  wisely  preparing  for  it 
and  we  congratulate  the  association  on  having  officers 
who  dare  make  a  beginning;  or,  shall  we  say.  who 
realize  thev  dare  not  delav  making  a  start. 


OUR  TMMIGRATWN  PROBLEM 

It  is  announced  from  Ottawa  that  the  views  of  leading 
immigration  and  colonization  department  officials  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  transportation  interests  for  changes 
in  the  immigration  laws  will  be  submitted  to  Hon. 
Charles  Stewart  Minister  of  Interior,  shortly.  Mr.  Stew- 
art cturned  to  the  Capital  from  Edmonton  last  Friday. 
At  the  time  representatives  of  the  transportation  interests 
interviewed  Mr.  Stewart  it  was  understood  that  the  con- 
ference of  the  departmental  officials  would  review  the  sit- 
uation. This  has  been  done  and,  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Stewart  will  take  the  whole  matter  under  consideration. 
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It  is  earnestly  to  be  trusted  tbat  tlierc  will  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  evolving  an 
immigration  policy  of  a  kind  commensurate  with  tlic 
magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  problem.  The  late  (jov 
ernment  propounded  no  adequate  immigration  policy  at  all, 
and,  thus  far,  the  present  administration  has  siiowed  small 
symptoms  of  departing  from  the  non-aggressive  lines 
adopted  by  its  predecessor  on  this  vital  question.  It  has 
been  sought  to  justify  the  inactivity  of  the  past  few  years 
on  two  main  grounds :  First,  that  agriculture  was  not,  at 
the  time,  sufficiently  profitable  to  render  it  attractive  to 
tlie  right  class  of  settlers ;  and,  secondly,  that,  with  un- 
employment so  prevalent  in  this  country,  the  time  was  not 
profitious  for  bringing  in  settlers  in  large  quantities. 

These  objections,  wliethcr,  in  the  past,  of  substance  or 
not — and  personally  we  are  a  little  inclined  to  view  them 
as  excuses  for  Governmental  inactivity  rather  than  as  rea- 
sons for  it — have  now,  fortunatelj',  ceased  to  have  much 
force.  As  Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty,  the  president  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
stated  at  Vancouver,  some  four  or  five  weeks  ago,  the 
farmer  on  the  Prairie  is  not  opposed  to  immigration  but 
rather  invites  it,  and  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada  has  recently  gone  on  record  as  believing  that  im- 
migration is  the  quickest  way  to  people  Canada  providing 
the  immigrants  are  of  the  right  character,  namely,  those 
wlio  will  naturally  assimilate  into  Canadian  life  and  are 
physically  and  morally  fit. 

The  road  is  therefore  clear,  as  Mr.  Beatty  proceeded  to 
point  out,  for  the  adoption  of  aggressive  immigration  mea- 
sures, preference  being  given,  of  course,  to  those  immi- 
grants who  can  be  placed  on  the  land  and  to  the  citizens 
of  countries  who  are  not,  by  race  or  religion,  prevented 
from  being  in  due  course  representative  Canadian  citizens. 
But  much  precious  time  is  being  lost,  and  still  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  aggressive  policy  on  an  adequate  scale.  We 
have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown, 
European  general  manager  of  the  C.  P.  R.  that  the  main 
reason  why  proper  immigration  to  Canada  has  fallen 
away  so  seriou.sly  is  because  of  the  lack  of  active  pro- 
paganda. It  is  up  to  the  Government  to  remove  this  re- 
proach —  and  to  remove  it  forthwith.  The  country  is 
looking  to  it  for  a  forward  immigration  policy,  sanely 
conceived  and  vigorously  executed.  Hitherto,  as  we  have 
said  before  to-day,  the  trouble  with  our  immigration  has 
been  that,  very  largely,  it  has  been  either  allowed  to  take 
care  of  itself  or  has  been  improperly  directed.  The  time 
has  gone  by  for  spasmodic  efforts  and  .slipshod  and 
haphazard  methods.  The  Government  is  seised  of  the 
cardinal  facts  of  the  situation,  and  the  country  is  lookini^ 
to  it  to  produce,  without  further  procrastination,  a  policy 
adequate  thereto. 

Canada  needs  hundreds  of  thousands — if  not  millions — 
of  settlers  from  other  lands  to  help  increase  )  roductmn, 
and  thus  to  help  meet  the  vast  debts  .she  has  i)  cnrred  in 
the  creation  of  extensive  and  very  costly  tran  iportatlon 
systems  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Y'  t  what  is 
happening?  Well,  the  main  facts  of  the  ease  vere  thus 
summarized  by  Mr.  Beattv  in  the  interview  at  >'ancouver 
from  which  we  have  quoted  above:  "In  the  10  >  ears  from 
1911  to  1921  the  total  immigration  into  Canada  \  as  2,123,- 


000  and  the  natural  increase  in  population  was  1,100,000. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  total  population  of  C  inada  iias 
only  increased  during  these  10  years  by  1,. 500^000.  JJur- 
ing  tlie  year  1920,  117,000  people  entered  Canada,  ana 
90,000  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Our  national  debt 
is  apj)roximately  $270  per  capita,  and  the  interest  on  n  is 
$1.3  ))er  ca])ita.  and  there  is  one  mile  of  railwa;y  in  (ipcra- 
tion  in  Canada  for  every  236  persons,  and  in  tiie  kmh 
western  j)rovinces  for  every  110  persons.  In  excess  oi 
2.5,000,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  settlement  lie  within  »■ 
distance  of  15  miles  on  each  side  of  existing  railw!>ys  ■., 
the  three  prairie  provinces.  With  these  conditions  con 
fronting  us  what  other  course  is  open  save  to  make  colo 
nization  and  the  development  of  these  resources  tlie  fcui.da- 
tion  for  the  future  development  of  Canada.  The  need  for 
action  is  made  doubly  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  less  than 
50  percent  in  number  of  immigrants  entered  Canada  than 
during  the  same  period  of  1921." 

We  are  living  in  a  land  that  is,  potentially,  rich  beyond 
compare.  In  Europe,  there  is  an  over-crowded  continent 
of  people,  increasingly  anxious,  on  economic  grounds,  to 
leave  their  own  lands  for  a  land  of  brighter  hope  and 
larger  opportunity.  With  our  vast  natural  resources  at 
hand  for  exploitation,  and  an  assured  reward  for  the 
workers  who  will  come  and  assist  in  their  exploitation,  yet 
the  workers  are  not  coming  in  anything  like  sufficient 
numbers.  They  are  not  coming  because  of  our  lack  of 
active  propagrand — our  lack  of  a  definite  and  efficacious 
immigration  policy. 

The  future  welfare  of  Canada  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  prosperity  of  its  transportation  concerns.  We 
have  huge  railway  systems  which  can  only  be  maintained 
by  traffic,  and  the  increased  traffic  needed  can  only  be 
secured  by  great  agricultural  expansion  in  the  West,  by 
the  proper  utilization  of  our  resources  in  mines  and  tim- 
ber, and  by  consequent  industrial  expansion  in  the 
East.  These  transportation  companies  have  asked  the 
Government  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  present  res- 
trictive system  as  will  help  forward  immigration.  In 
otlier  words,  they  have  asked  for  the  adoption  of  a 
hro/ider    ijolicy    of    immigration. 

Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  we  are  not  in 
favor  of  a  reckless  and  indiscriminate  removal  of  all  bar- 
riers. For  we  have  consistently  advocated  the  proper  di- 
rection and  regulation  of  immigration.  And  we  yield  to 
none  in  realization  of  the  basic  fact  that  the  immigration 
(iroblem  is  only  a  facet  of  the  broader  problem  of  popu- 
lation and  that  about  population  as  a  keystone  is  con- 
structed the  arch  of  civilization.  But  because  we  re- 
cognize that  sanity  and  sobriety  are  essential  to  any  pro- 
per national  immigration  policy,  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  either  narrowness  or  inaction.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  breadth  and  aggressiveness  are 
indispensabc  concomitants  of  a  constructive  and  properly 
diccted  and  egulated  immigration  policy  such  as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  for  the  country's  good — 
and  Incidentally  for  its  own— will  produce  and  put  into 
effect  without  further  delay.  —  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Foreign  Newsprint-Paper  Industry  and  its  Relation  to  United  States 

By  CONSTANT  SOUTHWOIITH, 

I'rtparttd   in   Collaboration    with  the   United   States   tariff 
Commission  for  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports 

In  1921   it  was  estimated  that  tile  world's    approximate   siiould  be  tliou"-iit  of 
newsprint    produeing   capacity    and    consumption    per    an- 
num, by  principal  producing  countries,  was  as  follows : 


Estimated  annual  producing  capacity  and  consumption  of 
nercs  print. 


Coiiiitrii 


Germany    

Great  Britain 

France 

Sweden 

Finland 

Norway 

Other     European      count. 

Total    (Europe)    .     .     . 

United  States 

Canada    

Japan    

All    other    countries     .     . 


Producing 
capacity 

Short  tons 
530,000 
300,000 
loO,000 
185,000 
1 50,000 
110,000 
200,000 


Consumption 


1,625,000 

1,120,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

130,000 

150,000 

C-) 

40,000 

C) 

Total     (world) 


4,315,000 


C) 


'■  Figures  from  International  Newsprint  Conference  at 
Stockholm,  April,  1921;  from  Newsprint  Service  bureau; 
and  from  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

"  Figures  not  available. 

Canada,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
the  only  foreign  countries  with  an  important  export  trade 
in  newsprint  that  competes  in  American  and  foreign  mar- 
kets with  American  newsprint.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
France  are  forced  to  import  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
newsprint  they  use.  Russia,  in  normal  times,  is  an  im- 
porter of  new'sprint,  in  spite  of  its  vast  forests.  As  in 
most  other  lines  of  industry,  Russia  is  backward  in  news- 
print manufacture.  Japan  is  not  an  important  competitor 
in  the  world's  markets. 

Growth  of  Canadian  Newsprint  Industry 

The  most  striking  development  in  the  printing-paper 
field  has  been  the  increase  during  the  last  decade  in 
Canada's  newsprint  production.  The  American  newsprint 
industry  about  1909  ceased  expanding  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding domestic  demand  of  the  newspapers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Canadian  newsprint  industry  since  1909 
has  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  in  1921  produced  an 
amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  American  output.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  in  a  few  years  Canada  will  be  the 
largest  producer  of  new-sprint  in  the  world.  The  Can- 
adian newsprint  production  since  1909  has  been  as  follows: 
Short  tons.  Short  tons. 
1909 150,000       1917 689,817 


1913 350,447 

1914 414,982 

1915 488,621 

1910 607,976 


1918 734,783 

1919 794,567 

1920 883,215 

1921 812,800 


In    1917   the   value   of   the   Canadian   output   was    $38,- 

869,084;  in  1918,  $46,230,814;  and  in  1919,  $54,427,879. 

The  American  and  Canadian  newsprint  paper  industries 


.  ntially  one  entity,  havine  the 

same  pr.nc.pal  markets  and  the  same  interel'ts,  in  s^lr 
as  national  hnes  are  not  drawn  through  protective-tarif 
dut,es  or  export  embargoes  on  the  fini.^u-d  j^roduct'  or  o„ 
es  ent.al    raw    materials.      Geographically    they    form,     Z 

nLl'T  ^T^  f  "'"'^'  ^'^"'»  ™"'^''  more  closely' con 
ne  ted  w.th  each  other  than  different  portions  of  some 
other  .ndustr.es  lying  entirely  inside  the  United  Stat" 
To  a  certa.n  extent  they  use  raw  material  from  the  same 
source.  A  large  part  of  the  Canadian  and  the  American 
newspnut  mills  are  .ucnbers  of  one  association,  anllout 
a  tl  cap.  al  invested  in  the  Canadian  newsprint-paper 
lustr,  ,  of  Amer,can  origin.  As  a  result  o/  thesi  L- 
d.t.ons,  «e  .uay  regard  Canada's  development  almost  as  a 

winner  *'.'V'"^1'"■^^"^  •"'"W^'-V-S  American  news^Jpcrs 
with  newspr.nt.      \,t  the   fact  that   Canada  is  a  separate 


n,  .,  embargoes    and    other    factors    m- 

IrrL,         '^"'^P^^^*'-    P-'l-tion    costs    in    the    two 
Due  in  large  measure     to  its  lower  production     costs 
Canada  .n  1921  lost  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  its  over- 
sea expor    trade  than  did  the  United  States.     United  Stltes 

3?;oSo";n2^orr:  :i-'^'-'  '---^  -^  -- 


-trom  917  until  1920  the  Canadian  Government  forced 
newspr.nt  manufacturers  to  retain  15  per  cent  of  their 
product.on  for  home  consumpt.on.  On  Apri^  6  i^^" 
Uowe,er,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  dec.'ded  that  this' 
restr.ct.on  was  illegal.  After  that  date  Canadian  pro- 
were   free  to  dispose   of  their     products   as   they 


dueers 
pleased. 


Production  of  Newsprint  in  Germany 


Recent  figures  for  newsprint  production  in  Germany 
are  not  ava,lable.  In  1921  it  was  reported,  however  tla^ 
he  Ger.na„  output  of  newsprint  was  increasing  while    he 

was"a7  Tm    '^'^"-^-S'    -"h    the    result ^hathlr^ 

was  an  exportable  surplus 

mit'makS  '"   '   ^'^™""   ^^^^   J°"^°^^'  '^'^  -"".her   of 
mills   making  newsprint   in   Germany   increased    -^5    to    30 

e^Ii::?  •30"'^  \'\'  ^'"'^  '''''  ^-^^^  eonsum^tioL  de 
creased  30  per  cent,  due  partly  to  a  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age s.ze  of  newspapers.  Mills  formerly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper,  book  papef,  etc., turned IS 
many  eases  to  producing  newsprint.  In  192  and  192^ 
newspapers  in  Germany  found  .t  difficult,  on  amount  of 
the    unstable   financial  situation,   to   purch^ 


print  supplies.  As  the  mark  declined  i^T-aupWces  of 
newsprint  had  been  advanced  considerably,  and  many 
newspapers  were  forced  to  suspend.  A  condittn  ap^ 
proaching  disaster  faced  the  newspaper-publishinrindul 
try  in  the  summer  of  1922,  but  remedial  legislative  mea- 
sures (described  below)  were  taken  in  July 

At  the  same  time,  a  lucrative  export  business  in  news- 
print was  made  possible  through  the  abnormal  exchange 
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situation.  Germany's  exports  of  plain  print  paper  (main- 
ly newsprint),  which  in  1913  amounted  to  69,000  metric 
tons,  fell  to  45,000  metric  tons  in  1920,  and  increased  to 
the  rather  extraordinary  amount  of  109,000  tons  in  the 
12  months  ended  April,  1922. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  Germany  began  to  export  newsprint 
to  the  United  States.  In  August,  1922,  these  exports  were 
still  continuing  in  considerable  volume.  Likewise,  in  1921 
Germany  cut  heavily  into  the  market  in  Latin  America 
and  other  importing  regions,  which  the  United  States  liad 
enjoyed  during  the  war  and  up  to  tlie  world-wide  business 
depression  in  the  latter  part  of  1920.  In  1922,  owing  to 
the  heavy  demand  for  newsprint  and  the  increasing  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  raw  materials,  German  manufacturers 
had  great  difficulty  in  filling  their  orders.  From  March 
to  August,  1922,  average  monthly  imports  of  German  news- 
print into  the  United  States  amount  to  only  three-fifths  of 
the  montlily  average  in  1921. 

From  April,  1916,  to  April,  1921,  the  German  news- 
print industry  was  subjected  to  Government  control, 
known  as  "Zwangswirtscliaft,"  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  force  the  newsprint  mills  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  their  resources  and  to  supply  the  German  newspapers 
with  newsprint  expeditiously  and  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  needs.  Since  April,  1921,  when  the  "Zwangswirts- 
chaft"  ceased,  the  German  newsprint  consumer  has  de- 
rived indirect  assistance  from  the  semi-official  Foreign 
Trade  Control  Office.  This  office  grants  export  licenses 
and  is  permitted  by  the  Government  to  issue  such  licenses 
only  when  the  demands  of  the  German  newspapers  have 
been  filled.  The  distribution  of  newsprint  paper  is  con- 
trolled by  two  syndicates,  or  cartels,  which  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Foreign  Control  Office  in  the  matter  of 
export  prices  and  quantities  available  for  export.  These 
syndicates  arc  the  Verband  Deutscher  Druckpapier-Fa- 
briken  and  the  Verein  Ringfreier  Zeitungsdruckpapier- 
Fabriken,  both  in  Berlin.  In  the  early  part  of  1920  they 
selected  Wilhelm  Hartmann  &  Co.,  a  large  commission 
house,  to  take  charge  of  a  portion  of  their  export  sales. 
Hartmann  &  Co.,  however,  did  not- at  any  time  handle 
more  than  lialf  of  the  export  business  in  newsprint.  Their 
contract  with  the  syndicates  lasted  only  two  or  three 
months. 

Contrary  to  a  report  at  one  time  circulated  in  the 
United  States,  the  German  newsprint  industry  in  its 
domestic  trade  and  in  its  exports  has  received  no  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  The  only  Government  assistance  given 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  in  the  last  few  years  lias  been 
the  action  of  tlie  Government  in  helping  the  industry  to 
receive  its  allotments  of  freight  cars  and  coal. 

However,  the  newspaper-publishing  industry  of  Ger- 
many began  in  July,  1922,  to  receive  direct  Government 
subsidy.  Due  to  the  unsatisfactory  politico-financial  sit- 
uation, as  noted  above,  mai  y  newspapers  liad  become  un- 
able to  pay  for  the  newsprint  they  needed.  Consequently, 
on  July  21,  1922,  the  Reichstag  passed  a  law,  the  most 
important  part  of  wiiich  was  a  provision  for  a  tax  of  0.15 
of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  German  exports  of  all  kinds 
of  commodities,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  turned 
into  a  so-called  "reimbursement  fund  for  the  German 
press."  This  fund  will  be  used  to  reimburse  the  press  for 
the  amounts  paid  for  newsprint  paper  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  consumed.  In  ascertaining  the  amount  consumed, 
paper  used  for  advertising  will  not  be  taken  into  account. 
A  slidin"  scale  is  to  be  used  by  which  the  reimbursement 
per  unit  of  newsprint  purchased  by  any  one  newspaper 
varies  inversely  with  the  amount  purchased.  Thus  large 
editions  are  discouraged.  Pending  execntive  regulations 
fixing  the  date  on  which   this  export  tax  was  to  go  into 
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effect,  the  Government  was  empowered  to  make  the  grant- 
ing of  an  export  license  conditional  upon  the  payment  of 
a  special  contribution  to  the  reimbursement  fund,  amount- 
ing to  0.15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  exported. 

Certain  other  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1922, 
took  effect  on  the  day  it  was  passed.  A  tax  of  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  was  levied  on  the  prices  of  timber  sold  by 
persons  having  the  use  and  profit  of  forest  land  of  more 
than  10  hectares  in  size.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  go 
into  tlie  reimbursement  fund  (above  described)  to  be  used 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  press.  The  law  of  July  21,  1922, 
also  autliorizcd  the  Federal  Government  to  establisli  maxi- 
mum prices  for  timber,  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  printing 
paper  on  the  basis  of  production-cost  figures  to  be  com- 
piled by  the  Government,  and  to  unite  the  manufacturers 
of  wool  pulp  and  printing  paper,  and  establish  a  uniform 
scale  of  prices  for  all  of  them. 

Newsprint  Output  of  the  Scandinavian  Counties 

Although  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  are  not  large 
producers  of  newsprint,  compared  with  countries  like  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Germany,  they  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  meeting  the  deficiencies  in  produc- 
tion of  such  countries  as  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
(in  normal  times)  Russia.  Indeed,  the  position  occupied 
by  these  Scandinavian  countries  in  relation  to  the  either 
western  European  countries  is  much  similar  to  Canada's 
position  in  relation  to  the  United  States.  Owing  to  de- 
velopment of  the  newspaper-publishing  industries  and  the 
increasing  inability  of  the  forests  to  supply  tlie  necessary 
pulp  wood  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  other 
western  European  countries,  the  northern  regions,  more 
plentifully  forested,  were  called  on  to  help  out.  The 
newsprint  production  of  these  countries  could  be  consider- 
ably increased  if  they  should  undertake  to  convert  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  wood  pulp  into  paper,  but  as  the  pulp 
they  export  is  now  made  into  paper  by  the  importing 
countries,  this  would  merely  mean  a  change  in  tlie  place  of 
conversion  into  paper,  and  not  an  increase  in  the  world's 
supply,  or  even  in  the  Scandinavian  exports  of  forest 
products. 

In  the  past  three  years,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland 
have  demonstrated  that  in  coarse  papers  like  newsprint 
they  are  important  competitors  of  the  United  States  in  in- 
ternational neutral  markets.  Not  only  have  those  coun- 
tries, in  combination  with  Germany,  secured  much  of  the 
trade  in  newsprint  held  by  the  United  States  during  the 
war  and  up  to  the  summer  of  1920  in  Latin  America  and 
other  important  importing  areas,  but,  beginning  with  the 
fall  of  1920,  they  have  sold  considerable  amounts  to  Am- 
erican newspaper  publishers  in  competition  with  American 
and  Canadian  newsprint. 

In  1919  and  1920  Sweden  produced  approximately 
100,000  and  165,000  metric  tons,  respectively,  of  news- 
print paper.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Swedish  production 
is  exported.  Norway  exports  practically  the  whole  of  its 
production,  which  is  usually  not  much  more  than  lialf  that 
of  Sweden.  Finland  produced  about  100,000  metric  tons 
of  newsprint  in  1920,  and  exported  almost  all  of  it. 

Before  the  war  Finland  marketed  most  of  its  newsprint 
))aper  in  Russia.  In  1921  England  was  much  the  largest 
purchaser  of  Finnish  newsprint,  with  the  United  States 
second.  Being  forced  to  develop  new  markets  in  western 
Europe  and  later  in  the  United  States,  when  internal  strife 
cut  off  Russia  from  international  trade,  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  Finland.  That  country  will  doubtless  again  de- 
vote much  energy  to  supplying  the  Russian  import  market 
when  it  returns  to  existence,  but  will  not  abandon  its  newly 
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acquired  markets  in  tlie  West.  Finland,  witli  its  huge 
forests  and  almndant  water  power,  may  possibly  in  a  few 
years  eelii)si'  Sweden  and  Norway  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
pa]ier  industry,  for  it  has  a  large  undeveloped  eapaeity 
not  possessed  by  its  Seandinavian  rivals. 

.\s  will  ai>pear  in  the  figures  shown  in  the  next  table, 
Finland's  export  trade  in  newsprint  enjoyed  greater  pros- 
perity during  the  depression  of  1921  than  did  the  news- 
print export  trade  of  either  Norway  or  Sweden.  Appa- 
rently the  newsprint  and  other  paper  produced  in  Finland 
have  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  large  paper-con- 
suming nations  of  western  Europe  and  even  on  the  United 
States. 

The  tendency  in  Finland  is  to  manufacture  into  paper 
an  increasing  pro|)ortion  of  the  pulp  produced.  The  com- 
bination of  Finnish  resources  with  the  enterprise  Finland 
is  showing  in  developing  them  since  becoming  independent 
of  Russia  promises  to  make  F'inland  second  only  to  Can- 
ada as  an  exporter  of  newsprint  paper.  If  oversea  ex- 
ports were  the  only  consideration,  Finland  would  prob- 
ably gain  the  first  place. 

The  Japanese  Newsprint  Problem 

In  1919  and  1920  the  production  of  newsprint  by  the 
.\ssoeiation  of  Japanese  Paper  Mill  Owners  amounted  to 
11.5,000  short  tons  and  127,000  short  tons,  respectively. 
.Japan  is  now  able  to  supply  practically  the  whole  of  the 
domestic  demand  for  newsprint,  using  domestic,  Can- 
adian, and  Swedish  pulp  in  its  manufacture.  However,  in 
1922  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  reported  to  be  so  high 
that  European  newsprint  had  no  difficulty  in  competing 
with  Japanse  newsprint  in  the  Japanese  market.  Japanese 
exports  of  newsprint  are  of  little  concern  to  the  newsprint- 
exporting  industries  of  North  America  and  Europe.  The 
United  States  exports  considerable  quantities  of  newsprint 
to  Japan. 

Summary  of  World  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  newsprint  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  for  which  figures  are  available, 
compared  with  191.3,  from  the  countries  important  as  ex- 
porters of  newsprint.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Can- 
adian figures  do  not  include  exports  to  the  United  States, 
which  are  very  much  similar  to  American  domestic  busi- 
ness. They  include  only  Canadian  oversea  exports.  Ex- 
cept where  specifically  indicated  that  other  kinds  of  print- 
ing pajjer  are  also  included,  the  figures  apply  to  newsprint 
onl}'. 

Exports  of  nexvsprint  in  1913,  1920,  and  1921 
Countries  1913  1920  1921 

Metric  tons.     Metric  tons.  Metric  tons. 
Germany    .     .     .  69,000  45,000  -  109,000 

Finland     ...  ^  70,000  90,000  94,000 

Sweden    ....  (52,000  116,000  112,000 

Norway    ....  '  98,000  77,000  46,000 

Canada  ^     .     .     .  ■■  70,000  79,000  47,000 

United    States..  46,000  42,000  15,000 

'  Figures  are  for  printing  paper  (probably  mainly  news- 
print). 

-  Figure  is  for  12  months  ended  April,  1922. 

^  Canadian  figures  include  only  oversea  exports.  They 
are  for  the  years  ended  March  31,  1914,  1921,  and  1922. 

'  Computed  from  a  given  total  value  of  $1,568,000  and 
an  estimated  unit  value  of  2  cents  per  pound;  figure  is 
only  approximate. 

Finland  and  Germany  did  better  in  their  1921  newsprint 
export  trade  than  did  Sweden  and  Norway.  As  noted 
above,  Germany's   exports   of   newsprint   more  than   dou- 


bled between  1920  and  1921,  Finland's  increased  a  little, 
and  Sweden's  decreased  sliglitly.  Norway's  1921  exports 
were  much  smaller  than  those  of  1920.  The  situation  in 
Germany  has  been  so  abnormal,  by  reason  of  its  de- 
))reeiatcd  exchange,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  compared  with 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  situations.  In  the  case  of 
Finland,  however,  the  continuity  of  production  and  ab- 
sence of  strikes,  lockouts,  and  other  kinds  of  industrial 
trouble  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  stand  in  such 
contrast  to  conditions  in  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  in- 
dustries that  they  can  not  be  explained  solely  on  the  ground 
of  advantages  accruing  from  depreciated  exchange.  Fin- 
land probably  has  a  permanent  advantage  over  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Germany  as  an  exporter  of  newsprint  paper. 

World  Situation  in  Relation  to  United  States  Imports 

In  the  year  1920  consumers  throughout  the  world  com 
peted  for  newsiirint.  The  shortage  was  felt  wherever  news- 
paper printing  was  an  important  industry.  In  certain 
European  countries  thi;  sizes  af  newspapers  were  drasti- 
cally cut  and  Government  rationing  was  resorted  to. 
Under  conditions  like  these  the  newsprint  producers  of 
one  country  need  not  fear  competition  from  other  coun- 
tries, for  every  producer,  even  though  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion be  relatively  high,  has  a  ready  market  at  a  profitable 
price.  Consequently  in  1920  the  American  newsprint  in- 
dustry, aside  from  its  relations  with  Canada,  was  prac- 
tically free  from  foreign  competition. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  1920,  however,  the  world  de- 
mand has  not  been  large  enough  to  absorb  the  full  capacity 
production  of  the  world's  newsprint  industry.  Particularly 
in  Europe  has  the  decreased  demand  been  felt.  As  a  re- 
sult, toward  the  end  of  1920  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  running,  had  to  look 
to  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  American  news- 
print industry  quickly  felt  the  effect  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. Whereas,  in  1919  our  imports  of  newsprint  from 
Europe  equaled  less  than  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  of 
our  domestic  production,  in  1921  our  newsprint  imports 
from  Eurojie  equaled  17  per  cent  of  production.  Our 
newsprint  exports  decreased  from  8  per  cent  of  our  pro- 
duction in  1919  to  1.4  per  cent  in  1921.  Imports  from 
Europe,  in  combination  with  our  decreased  exports,  pre- 
vented the  unprecedented  domestic  demand  from  bringing 
about  a  market  shortage  in  the  spring  of  1922  similar  to 
that  of  1920. 

With  newsprint  remaining  on  the  free  list,  the  United 
States  may  expect  in  all  probability  that  imports  from 
Europe  will  continue.  A  corporation  has  recently  been 
formed  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  in  the 
United  States  the  product  of  certain  Scandinavian  news- 
print mills.  As  closer  contacts  between  European  pro- 
ducts and  United  States  consumers  are  established,  the 
European  mills  will  become  better  able  to  suit  the  exact 
requirements  of  United  States  newspapers.  The  North 
American  newsprint  industry  must  henceforth  reckon  on 
competing  in  its  domestic  market  with  substantial  ship- 
ments of  European  newsprint. 


The  generous  response  of  the  North  to  the  fire  suf- 
ferers calls  to  mind  the  world-old  truth — "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  Besides  food  and  clothing,"  Iroquois  Falls 
people  give  $1850  in  cash.  Many  of  them  have  suf- 
fered from  forest  fire  and  gave  from  synipathethic 
hearts. 


Wealth  is  not  the  dollars  you  possess  but  the  dollar.? 
you  have  given.  That  kind  of  wealth  no  one  can  take 
from  you. 
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WHY  BELTS  CREEP 

There  is  a  quality  of  the  leather  belt  whieji  is  not  well 
understood  by  the"  belt  nser,  and  whieh  is  peculiar  to 
the  leather  belt,  in  contrast  to  the  substitutes;  and  wbicli 
for  -want  of  a  better  name  is  denominated  as  "creep." 
In  a  belt  which  has  the  quality  of  elasticity,  as  has  the 
leather  belt,  and  as  do  not  have  the  substitutes,  any  part- 
icular section  of  the  belt  passing  over  that  part  of  its 
course  on  the  tight  side,  and  between  the  two  pulleys, 
becomes  subject  to  the  tension  of  the  load,  and  is 
stretched  much  as  in  rubber  band,  but  when  this  sect  ion 
has  passed  over  the  driven  pulley  and  is  on  tha'  part 
of  its  course  on  the  loose  side,  where  the  tension  is  least, 
the  belt  contracts,  just  as  does  the  rubber  band  when 
relieved  of  tension,  and  that  par'icvdar  section  of  belt 
practically  resumes  its  former  length.  This  is  observable 
in  a  wellloaded  belt,  running  horizontally  and  puliing 
on  the  bottom,  when  under  load  the  loose  or  top  side  will 
drop  materially,  into  a  graceful  "belly,"  sometimes 
nearly  touching  the  tight  side,  and  when  the  load  is 
removed  and  the  belt  comes  to  a  rest,  the  belt  has  con- 
tracted to  a  point  where  the  loose  or  top  side  resumes  its 
former  length,  and  apparently  is  nearly  as  tight  as  tlic 
pulling  or  bottom  side.  It  is  the  elasticity  of  the  Icfither 
which  causes  it  to  contract  to  nearly  i"s  original  length, 
just  as  it  is  the  elasticity  of  the  rubber  which  causes 
the  rubber  band  to  resume  its  original  length  when  ten- 
sion is  removed. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  constant  motion  in  the  belt, 
the  elongation  on  the  tight  side,  and  the  contraction  on 
the  loose  side,  must  set  up  a  motion  between  the  belt 
and  the  pulley,  by  which  there  is  some  loss  of  rotation, 
and  this  loss  is  denominated  "creep." 

There  is  another  loss  of  rotation  which  is  due  to  tiie 
slip  of  the  belt  on  the  pulley.  All  belts,  whether  of 
leather,  or  substitutes,  will  slip  a  little.  That  is,  that 
with  any  variety  of  belt,  the  exact  rotation  of  the  driven 
pulley  will  not  exactly  conform  to  the  calculated  ro'-ution 
due  from  its  size  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  driven 
pulley.  In  substitute  belts,  with  little  or  v.o  elasticity, 
this  ioss  of  rotation  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  slip 
of  the  belt,  but  in  leather  belts  it  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  both  creep  and  slip,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  the  proportion  of  this  loss  which  may  be  due  to 
creep  or  to  real  slip. 

In  a  new  leather  belt  where  the  elasticity  is  the  great- 
est, there  is  observed  the  largest  loss  of  rotation,  but  as 
the  belt  becomes  stretched  in  service,  its  elasticity  is 
reduced,  and  the  loss  of  rotation  is  also  reduced,  prob- 
ably not  because  of  any  reduction  in  the  real  slip,  but 
because  of  a  reduction  of  the  creep.  If  we  could  elimi- 
nate "creep"  from  a  new  leather  belt,  it  is  probable  that 
the  belt  would  show  the  same  small  slip  at  its  first  .start 
as  the  most  "slipless"  of  the  substitutes,  but  to  eliminate 
creep  it  also  would  be  necessary  to  eliminate  elasticity, 
and  then  the  leather  belt  would  be  no  moi'e  efficient  tlian 
the  substitute.  — The  Amphibian. 


A  sum  of  $10,000  will  be  spent  by  t|he  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wis.  in  eo-operation  with  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Paper  pnd  Pulp 
Association,  in  scientific  researcih  attempting  fo  get  an 
effectual  decay  preventative  for  pulpwood.  The  annual 
loss  from  decay  to  the  pulpwood  industry  is  more  than 
$5,000,000,  it  was  shown  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
association  in  Chicago. 


PARABLES  OF  SAFED  THE  SAGE 

The  Parable  of  the  Backfire 

I  know  not  how  it  is  done,  but  this  I  know,  that  some- 
times an  automobile  doth  .send  its  spark  in  the  Wrong 
Direction. 

Once  upon  a  time,  which  was  a  few  da.vs  ago,  a  man 
set  forth,  the  and  his  wife  and  his  friend  and  his  friend's 
wife,  and  they  undertook  a  Little  Ride  in  the  Country 
in  an  Open  Car.  And  they  came  upon  a  Railway  Track, 
and  there  the  Car  Stopped.  And  when  they  essayed  to 
start  it,  then  did  the  .spark  ignite  the  Gas,  but  it  went 
not  out  so  as  to  make  the  wfheels  go  around,  but  it 
Back-fired. 

And  about  that  time  I  arrived. 

Now,  the  manner  of  my  arrival  was  tjiis.  I  was  on  an 
Express  Train,  and  we  came  thundering  down  the 
track,  and  we  turned  a  curve,  and  we  struck  a  Car  that 
was  Blazing.  For  the  Back-fire  to  the  car,  so  that  the 
Combustible  parts  of  it  were  aflame,  and  its  meclianism 
did  melt  with  Fervent  Heat. 

Now,  I  was  in  the  verv  front  Coach  beihind  the  En- 
gine, when  we  suddenly  bumped  into  tyhat  car,  at  the  rate 
of  Fort.v  Miles  an  Hour,  and  we  picked  it  up,  and  tangled 
its  mechanism  in  our  running  gear,  so  that  the  flame  of 
the  Blazing  Gasoline  was  about  my  Coach,  and  upon 
my  side  of  it.  And  we  went  through  fire,  even  as  did 
Elijah,  but  there  were  no  horses  on  our  chariot,  and 
we  stopped  a  little  way  this  side  of  Heaven,  though 
not  so  very  far.  And  tjhe  Automobile  was  a  few  pound.'- 
of  Junk,  and  we  w^ere  scorched  and  battered. 

Now  there  was  a  man  upon  the  train  who  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  said,  The  great  Day  of  tllie  Lord  is  near. 
Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased. 

And  I  said.  Be  silent.  As  for  the  speed,  our  train. 
was  not  going  fast  enough ;  and  if  there  be  any  increase 
in  Knowledge,  thou  ^last  been  omitted  in  the  distribu- 
tion. 

And  I  knew  that  I  had  the  sympathy  of  the  folk 
upon  the  train,  for  it  was  not  a  time  in  which  men 
wanted  to  hear  talk  that  darkened  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge.  And  indeed  it  had  been  for  a  few 
moments  a  Terrifying  Experience,  and  there  were  cer- 
tain that  cried  oirt  in  fear.  For  we  knew  not  wjiat  had 
occurred,  but  only  that  suddenly  we  were  Enveloped 
in  Flame,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  have  been 
consume;!. 

Now  it  occured  to  me  that  it  was  probably  some  .<•■ 
defect  in  the  mechanism,  or  in  the  lack  of  skill  of  (liim 
who  handled  it  and  got  rattled,  that  machine  Backfired 
and  balked,  and  a  very  little  change  in  the  one  or  tjie 
other  would  have  taken  that  Car  off  the  track  and  sent 
it  humming  down  the  road ;  wheyeas,  it  became  a  Total 
Wreck,  and  nearly  spoiled  the  day  for  us. 

And  I  said  iinto  myself  that  I  had  known  men  whoso 
spritual  mechanism  has  tjhe  same  faulty  adjustment,  s- 
that  they  Backfire  when  they  should  produce  a  go''^ 
spark,  and  go  .steadily  down  the  road.  For  there  he 
wrecks  that  might  be  saved  and  perils  that  might  be 
avoided  if  men  would  get  a  new  Spark  Plug  in  thci- 
intelligence  or  their  disposition.  —  The  Congregation- 
alist. 


Discontent  is  the  want  of  self-reliance,  i'  is  the  infii'ni 
itv  of  the  will. — Emerson. 


The  Naskwaak  Pulp  and  Paper's  hunber  cut  will  be 
about  .50  per  cent,  more  than  yas  anticipated  some  w^oks 
ago  and  will  be  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  last  year. 
Contracts  have  been  completed  for  a  cut  of  15,000.000 
feet  which  the  season's  work  should  produce. 
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Tree  Planting  as  a  Replenisher  of  our  Timber  Supply 

By  KLLWOOI)  VVII.SoX, 
Cliief  Forestei-,  The  Ijiiurentide  Company,  Grand 'Mere,  P.Q. 
(Tn  Canadian  Forestry  Magazine) 


The  Editor  lias  asked  nie  to  dienss  the  rehitive  merits 
of  artificial  vs.  natural  replacement  of  our  forests,  or, 
in  other  words,  wluither  it  is  better  to  let  our  forests 
alone  after  we  have  cut  thein,  trusting  to  nature  to  re- 
produce them,  or  whether  it  is  better  to  make  planta- 
tions and  to  fill  out  those  places  in  the  forest  where 
nature  has  not  finished  the  job.  It  would  be  just  as 
unreasonable  to  ask  me  to  discuss,  in  general,  the  re- 
lative mei'its  of  dry  farming  and  ordinary  farming  in 
a  region  blessed  with  normal  rainfall.  No  farmer  in 
such  a  region  would  dream  of  dry  farming,  and  no 
farmer  in  an  arid  region  would  attempt  to  farm  in  the 
ordinary  way.  He  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did.  A  forester 
wlio  should  attempt  to  plant  trees  on  an  area  which 
nature  had  already  stocked  with  1,500  good  trees  to 
the  acre  Avould  be  equally  foolish  if  he  left  nature  to 
seed  in  a  tract  of  forest  land  with  no  seed  trees  within 
miles  of  it.  The  two  methods  are  complementary  and 
must  be  employed  together.  Each  has  its  proper  place 
and  part  in  a  general  forestry  policy,  and  which  shall 
be  adopted  depends  entirely  on  the  location  and  the 
end  desired. 

How  Nature  Works 

Let  us  see  now  what  the  conditions  are  when  nature 
has  had  a  free  hand,  taking  as  our  example  a  section 
of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  of  Quebec  where  we  have 
accurate  information.  The  description  will  be  much 
condensed,  as  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  go  into 
much  detail.  We  find,  in  general,  a  rough  country, 
broken  by  ridges,  with  many  lakes,  some  swamps,  and 
a  poor  soil  underlaid  with  granite.  In  the  very  wet- 
test swamps  there  is  nothing  but  coarse  grass,  where 
the  swamps  are  not  so  wet  we  have  stunted  black 
spruce,  often  well  over  100  years  old  and  only  five  or 
six  inches  on  the  stump.  In  the  valleys  we  have  stands 
of  red  and  white  spruce  and  fir,  and  on  the  ridges, 
birch,  yellow  and  white,  maple,  some  hemlock  and 
spruce  and  fir.  Where  fire  has  passed  over  the  coun- 
try, white  birch  and  aspen  haA^e  come  in,  and  later 
spruce  and  fir  have  entered  the  mixture.  In  some  sec- 
tions where  the  soil  is  ^andy  we  have  pure  stands  of 
Jack  Pine  which  have  seeded  in  after  a  fire.  Other 
sections  have  small  stands  of  red  pine  and  through  all 
the  forest  we  find  individual  Avhite  pine,  the  remnant 
of  earlier  stands. 

Concentrating  the  Wood  Crop 

As  today,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  and  suffi- 
cient demand,  there  is  very  little  use  for  the  so-called 
hardwoods,  that  is  trees  which  lose  their  leaves  in  the 
winter,  we  shall  leave  out  of  this  discussion  everything 
but  the  softwoods,  and  of  these  confine  ourselves  to 
the  spruce  and  fir.  Under  natural  conditions  the 
average  number  of  such  trees,  four  inches  and  over  at 
breast  height,  is  160  per  acre.  A  fully  stocked  stand 
of  mature  trees,  12  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height 
might  possibly  run  to  400  trees  per  acre.  The  aver- 
age stand  of  softwood  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley.  4 
inches  and  up  at  breast  height,  is  11  cords  per  acre. 
Our  fully  stocked  stand  would  give  75  cords  per  acre. 
The  best  natural  stand  of  which  I  have  any  record  in 


this  section  gave  40  cords  per  acre;  four  inches  and  up, 
and  was  pure  black  spruce.  Now  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  difference  between  40  cords  per  acre  and  75,  and 
oiii-  planted  stand  would  be  almost  100  per  cent  better 
than  we  get  under  the  very  best  luitural  conditions. 

The  great  lU'ed  in  Canada  is  for  accurate  informa- 
tion aliout  our  forests.  The  public  would  be  much  sur- 
jii'ised  if  they  could  see  how  little  infornuitioii  lumber 
comiianies  and  piilp  companies  have  about  their  tim- 
ber lands,  how  few  of  them  even  have  maps  which  are 
in  an.y  way  complete  or  accurate.  Information  as  to 
areas  burned  over  and  species  and  stands  per  acre  is 
almost  wholly  lacking.  This  is  realized  and  many  of 
the  larger  pulp  and  paper  companies  have  engaged 
foresters  and  are  getting  this  information  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  Commission  of  Conservation  has  done 
splendid  work  along  these  lines  and  the  Dominion 
Forestr.y  Branch  has  made  a  good  beginning.  So  many 
men  who  attempt  to  discuss  these  sub.iects  have  very 
little  acquaintance  with  the  woods,  except  as  they  see 
them  from  a  canoe  or  logging  road.  They  are  likely, 
in  travelling  through  the  woods  and  seeing  here  and 
these  good  samples  of  natural  reproduction,  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  nature  can  take  care  of  the  future, 
if  we  keep  the  fire  out,  not  realizing  perhaps  hoAv  much 
time  has  been  wasted  by  nature  in  getting  reproduc- 
tion started,  or  how  scattered  such  reproduction  is. 

In  handling  a  forest  property,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  look  to  the  future  and  to  plan  operations 
for  at  least  three  generations  ahead  and  it  is  necessary 
to  decide  what  end  you  wish  to  arrive  at.  The  right 
policy  is  one  of  perpetual  wood  production  the  man- 
agement of  the  forest  for  suestained  yield  and  which- 
ever method  of  regeneration,  whether  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, that  fulfills  this  end  is  meeting  the  require- 
ments. Timberland  owners  must  take  stock  of  their 
areas,  determine  where  planting  is  required,  and  so 
locate  their  plantations  as  to  give  a  maximum  yield 
with  a  minimum  cost,  which  conditions  will  be  most 
fully  met  b.y  proximity  to  the  mills  and  using  species 
of  rapid  growth.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  ease.  Let  us 
imagine  a  pulp  company  with  a  plant  which  has  cost 
some  ten  or  fifteen  million  dollars  and  which  has 
built  up  around  it  a  community  of  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand souls.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  the  direc- 
tors wish  to  continue  to  manufacture  pulp  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  They  might  of  course  decide  to  scrap 
their  mill  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  and  let  the 
community  fall  to  pieces  and  return  to  the  wilderness; 
as  has  been  done  in  many  a  community  built  up  around 
a  large  saw-mill  in  the  United  States,  but  have  they  a 
moral  right  to  let  the  community  dependent  on  tlieir 
enterprise  go  to  pieces?  Are  they  not  obliged  to  try 
and  keep  the  community  alive?  In  order  to  keep  the 
mill  going  they  must  have  wood.  Let  us  further  say. 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  our  mill  has  timber 
enough  standing  to  keep  them  going  for  twenty-five 
years— what  shall  they  do  after  that  is  gone?  In  the 
first  place,  will  the  lands  which  they  will  cut  over  in 
that  time  restock  themselves  naturally?  The  investi- 
gations carried  on  by  the  Commission' of  Conservation 
on  such  lands,  show  that  it  will  take  fifty  to  sixty 
years  to  get  a  crop  of  merchantable  timber  and  that  it 
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^vill  avora-e  about  one  and  a  lialf  <>ords  per  acre.    Not 

enoUi  lo  make  logsjing  possible.     There  are  then  two 

other  possibilities,  either  they  must  buy  virgm  lands 

0 .'«  ef  must  help  nature.     Many  mills  have  already 

adopted  the  first  plan  and  have  bought    ands,  often 

Several  hundred  miles  a.vay  from  their  plants,  which 

Sey  propose  to  hold  for  the  future.     The  transporta- 

io?  t-ha  -SOS  on  wood  from  these  lands  will  be  very 

eavv  and  they  are  not  of  the  very  be^t  quality,  bemg 

further  to  the  northeast  where  the  conditions  for  grow- 

n.  timber  are  not  so  favourable.    On  such  lands  held 

for  the  future,  interest     on  the  investment     must  be 

eharcved     fire    protection    is    difficult    and    expensive 

olin.^  costs  and  transportation  will  be  very  high  and 

thrulHmate  vield  will  bring  only  six  to  seven  cords 

per  acre  cutting  to  Government  demand  limits. 

Changed  Ways  —  Changed  Ideas 

Lo-o-ino-  as  carried  on  in  Canada  in  the  past  has 
taken^'iurthought  for  the  future,  and  the  resu  ts  are 
l.eoinning  to  show  in  the  increasing  inaccessibility  ot 
the  timber  and  the  large  increase  in  logging  and  trans- 
portation costs.  The  practice  was  to  go  into  the  t^er- 
ritorv  as  near  the  mill  as  possible,  to  take  the  timber 
along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  tx)  get  the 
trees"  which  only  needed  to  be  hauled  short  distances. 
In  other  words"  removing  the  accessible  timber,  with 
no  thought  of  a  second  cut. 

Hi-h  stumps  were  left,  also  tops— a  large  part  ot 
which  could  have  been  utilized.  Logs  which  were  good 
for  pulp  were  used  to  make  camps  and  roads,  trees 
a  little  difficult  to  reach  were  left.  Much  young 
-rrowth  was  destroved.  Much  logging  debris  was  leit 
and  too  often  areas  logged  one  season  were  burnt  the 
next  This  was  not  done  deliberately,  and  no  great 
blame  can  attach  to  the  men  who  did  the  work.  They 
and  the  directors  of  such  companies  were  laboring 
under  the  same  delusion  as  the  general  public,  that  we 
had  timber  for  all  time.  Logs  had  to  be  got  out  cheaply 
in  order  to  earn  dividends.  Now  we  know  the  situation 
and  that  our  supplies  will  not  last  for  ever  and  we 
must  devise  ways  and   means  to  keep  our  industries 

going.  „.    , 

Make  Each  Acre  Carry  Timber 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  all  we  need  to  do 
is  to  keep  the  fire  out  and  let  nature  alone.  This  is 
nianifestlv  wrong  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  forester 
who  knows  the  conditions  will  subscribe  to  it.  Some- 
thing more  must  be  done.  In  casting  around  for  better 
methods  we  have  gone  to  Europe  where  they  have 
passed  through  the  same  crisis  and  have  found  a^  re- 
medv.  Thev  have  been  forced  to  log  entirely  differ- 
ontlv  Instead  of  taking  out  the  best  trees  they  grad- 
ually remove  the  poorest  trees  trying  always  to  favor 
the  ■  voung  growth  and  increase  the  STAND  PER 
ACRE.  They  want  timber  and  they  want  as  much  as 
they  can  force  each  acre  to  raise.  This  means  that 
their  logging  costs  when  they  first  begin  to  manage 
a  natural  forest  are  proportionately  high,  but  that,  as 
the  stand  per  acre  increases,  the  logging  costs  decrease. 
"We  must  change  our  logging  methods  so  as  to  attain 
the  same  end.  but  we  also  must  go  through  a  period  of 
greatly  increased  costs  in  order  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  our  forests.  Those  of  us  who  have  studied 
European  conditions  on  the  ground  know  that  avc  can- 
not adopt  tlieir  methods  here  without  modification. 
Foresters  are  agreed  as  to  what  must  be  done  to  im- 
prove logging  conditions,  but  very  few   concerns  arc 
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yet  willing  to  spend   the  money  or  to  reduce  the  cut 
per  acre  to  acconiplisli  tliesc  necessary  ends. 

The  Case  of  Sweden 

Now  let  us  ghincc  for  a  moment  at  the  attitude  of 
European  and  Indian  foresters  who  have  sometimes 
centuries  of  experience  tn  go'  on.  toward  natural  re- 
produ(^tion  unaided.  At  the  Imperial  Forestry  Con- 
ference last  summer  only  one  forester  would  consider 
such  a  thing  feasible  and  he  was  in  charge  of  pine 
forests  which  reproduced  very  rapidly.  All  were  in 
favor  of  aiding  nature  by  planting.  What  is  the  prac- 
tice in  Sweden  where  conditions  are  admitted  to  be 
similar  to  our  own?  They  have  found  that  they  cannot 
depend  on  nature  alone  and  always  fill  out  by  plant- 
ing the  spaces  left  vacant  by  natural  reproduction. 
They  have  a  condition  there  which  is  very  different 
from  ours.  The  coniferous  forests  contain  little  hard- 
wood while  those  of  Eastern  Canada  abound  with 
hardwoods  and  cutting  the  softwoods  encourages  the 
hardwoods  which  gradually  take  up  all  the  ground.  In 
Sweden  planting  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  their  woods 
operations  as  is  logging,  they  consider  the  two  as  part 
of  their  management  of  the  forests. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Canada  Avhicli  are 
unfit  for  agriculture  and  nearly  always  such  areas  can 
be  found  in  reasonable  proximity  to  our  mills.  Wliy 
not  plant  up  such  areas  with  valuable  timber  trees, 
aiding  nature  wherever  she  has  made  a  start?  Fire 
protection  and  management  being  over  smaller  areas 
would  be  cheaper  and  more  intensive.  Long  drives, 
often  taking  two  years,  would  be  avoided,  transport 
of  men  and  provisions  long  distances  Avould  be  done 
away  with,  local  populations  of  men  trained  in  woods 
work  would  be  built  up,  as  in  Europe,  logging  costs 
would  be  much  reduced  as  with  the  larger  stands  per 
acre,  the  use  of  logging  machinery  would  be  possible, 
and  owing  to  the  nearness  and  accessibility  of  the 
forest  such  large  reserves  of  logs  would  not  have  to  be 
(tarried  with  the  large  outlay  for  insurance  and  fire 
protection  and  interest  on  money  tied  up. 

Will  Planted  Forests  Pay? 

A  planted  area  of  250  square  miles  on  a  rotation  of 
50  years,  that  is  five  square  miles  cut  clean  and  re- 
planted each  year,  would  yield  100,000  cords  per  an- 
num in  perpetuity,  while  it  would  take  1,302  square 
miles  of  natural  forest  to  yield  the  same  amount  on  the 
same  rotation  if  the  amount  temoved  at  the  first  cut- 
ting could  be  removed  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  from 
the  same  area  and  this  does  not,  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  seem  possible.  If  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing virgin  timber  lands  to  supply  a  cut  at  the  end  of 
forty  years  is  figured  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  per 
cord  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  be  more  than  with 
planted  trees  and  that  the  virgin  stand  will  be  steadily 
deteriorating  through  over  maturity  and  insect  dam- 
age while  the  planted  stands  will  increase  steadily  in 
value  year  by  year  as  they  grow. 

The  gi'eat  bulk  of  the  timber  in  Canada  belongs  to 
the  people  at  large  and  the  cutting  rights  are  leased  to 
individuals  and  corporations.  When  this  timber  is  cut 
should  not  the  Governments  make  proper  regulations 
for  cutting  and  replanting  so  as  to  perpetuate  and  in- 
crease our  timber  supply?  Canada's  future  economic 
welfare  depends  on  the  perpetuation  of  her  forest  re- 
sources. This  can  best  be  effected  by  proper  utiliza- 
tion and  by  hastening  nature's  slow  and  wasteful  me- 
thods of  forest  renewal  by  artificial  regeneration. 
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What  Is  Your  Job? 

(Extracted   from   The   Valve   World) 


Let  us  try  to  answer  this  question  frankly  and  sanely: 
What  is  "your  job"?  Your  job  is  something  you  have 
undertaken  to  do  in  a  certain  way  within  a  set  time  and 
under  conditions  agreed  upon  between  yourself  and  an- 
other person  or  persons.  You  have  agreed  to  exchange  a 
definite  portion  of  your  time  and  energy  and  skill,  or  your 
time  and  tliought  and  experience,  for  something  that  you 
need  or  want  possessed  by  the  person  or  persons  with  whom 
you  have  made  the  agreement. 

In  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  this  agreement  your  job 
consists  of  work  for  yourself  and  work  for  some  one  else. 
While  engaged  in  it  j"ou  increase  your  skill,  add  to  your 
experience,  exercise  your  thinking  powers,  through  prac- 
tice; and  in  what  j'ou  produce  you  add  to  the  sum-total  of 
the  world's  wealth,  in  which  you  share.  In  addition  to 
these  things,  which  are  yours  by  right  of  your  labor,  you 
receive  the  agreed-upon  amount  of  a  medium  of  exchange 
which   represents  the   stored-up   previous  labor   of   others. 

It  does  not  matter  under  what  economic,  social  or  poli- 
tical conditions  you  perform  your  labor,  it  always  will  be 
a  matter  of  exchange  of  your  own  labor  for  the  labor  of 
others  in  some  form  or  other ;  and  always  in  an  amount 
that  has  been  agreed  upon  as  adequate,  fair  or  just  to  your- 
self and  to  that  form  of  society  of  which  30U  are  a  unit. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  name  is  given  to  that  form  of 
societ)'  (industrj-  is  merely  a  part  of  the  social  structure), 
whether  it  is  called  "capitalism"  or  "socialism"  or  "com- 
munism," or  what  not,  your  labor,  j'our  job,  always  will 
be  a  matter  of  agreement,  always  will  be  an  exchange  of 
your  own  labor  for  the  labor  of  others.  And  whether  you 
control  completely  the  entire  product  of  vour  labor — 
which  is  ideal  and  practically  impossible ;  or  share  it  vo- 
luntarily or  involuntarily  with  all  other  members  of  your 
society — which  is  socialistic ;  or  share  it  voluntarily  and 
individually  by  agreement  with  some  one  else — which  is 
capitalistic;  or  share  it  as  part  of  an  organized  group, 
privileged  as  to  the  force  and  coherence  of  its  members 
and  in  which  you  have  submerged  your  ability,  capacity, 
ambition  and  individuality — which  is  unionism ;  jou  never 
will  be  able  to  change  the  fundamental  fact  that  your  labor 
is  an  exchange  for  the  labor  of  others,  through  an  agree- 
ment of  some  sort,  and  that  where  the  greatest  freedom  of 
individual  agreement  and  exchange  exists,  there  will  be 
found  the  largest  returns  from  individual  effort  and  the 
largest  share  in  production  on  the  part  of  labor. 

As  your  job  clearly  is  a  matter  of  agreement,  it  must 
follow  that  it  is  yours  only  as  long  as  you  keep  faithfully 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  is  admitted  without 
question  that  you  have  the  right  to  terminate  this  agree- 
ment at  any  time,  to  give  up  "your  job,"  provided  your 
action  does  not  affect  the  welfare  of  society,  and  that 
you  are  acting  as  an  individual  member  of  that  societv. 
But  it  also  must  be  admitted  that  the  other  party  to  the 
agreement  has  an  equal  right  to  terminate  the  agreement 
at  any  time,  under  similar  restrictions,  and  to  take  vour 
job  from  you  and  give  it  to  some  one  else. 

Your  job  is  yours  only  as  long  as  you  keep  it.  When 
you  give  it  up,  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all,  it 
no  longer  is  yours.  The  rights  of  the  job  pass  with  the 
job  itself.  You  do  not  carry  them  away  with  you.  The 
man  who  takes  the  job  that  once  was  yours  falls  heir  auto- 
matically to  all  the  rights  that  go  with  it,  and  the  same 
law  that  protected  you  in  those  rights  must  protect  him. 


Whenever  a  condition  arises  under  which  the  man  who 
takes  tlie  job  you  have  surrendered  is  not  as  secure  and 
2S  safe  in  that  position  as  you  were  yourself,  the  fault 
lies  with  societv,  and  the  governing  elements  of  that  so- 
ciety are  weak,  inefficient  and  inadequate.  It  never 
siiould  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment  that  if  you  may  be 
allowed  to  quit  your  job  and  still  try  to  hold  it  open  for 
yourself  with  a  shot  gun,  some  other  *man  stronger  than 
you  =>nd  with  a  more  effective  weapon  may  make  that 
job  as  insecure  and  as  unsafe  for  you  as  you  seek  to  make 
it  for  one  who  tries  to  fill  the  place  you  have  left. 

The  moment  that  force,  other  than  the  force  of  properly 
constitutfd  authority,  assumes  to  determine  not  only  the 
conditions  of  your  job  but  its  tenure  as  well  and  the 
"rights"  that  go  with  it,  that  job  becomes  as  great  a 
danger  to  yourself  as  it  can  be  for  any  one  who,  exercising 
his  full  lawful  rights,  braves  the  dangers  that  your  un- 
lawful assumption  of  force  compels  him  to  face.  Your 
own  security  as  well  as  that  of  others  lies  in  your  obe- 
dience to  tiie  law  and  your  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others. 

Your  job  is  your  contribution  to  the  general  welfare 
and  progress  of  society  and  of  the  world.  If  you  fail  to 
play  your  part  some  one  else  will  play  it  for  you.  You 
have  the  right  to  quit  your  job,  but  you  have  not  the  right 
to  prevent  some  one  else  from  taking  it.  You  may  claim 
the  right  to  be  idle  when  there  is  work  to  do,  but  yon 
cannot  successfully  or  for  long  compel  others  to  be  idle 
also,  simply  because  you  refuse  to  work. 

The  way  to  hold  your  job  is  to  hold  it.  The  way  to  be 
secure  in  your  job  is  to  strive  with  all  the  power  that  is 
in  3'ou  to  make  the  job  itself  secure  and  safe  no  matter 
who  may  hold  it,  to  fight  just  as  valiantly  for  the  rights 
of  others  as  you  do  for  your  own  rights.  This  also  is 
"your  job,"  the  job  of  every  citizen  of  this  coimtry,  and  a 
job  that  just  now  it  not  being  so  well  done  as  it  should 
be,  or  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  try  to  define 
just  what  "your  job"  is. 


INDIFFERENCE  WILL  DO  IT 

They  are  a  number  of  ways  to  kill  an  organization. 

The  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  ha.s  ten  .sug- 
gestions to  offer,  as  f oIIoavs  :  — 

Don't  go  to  the  meetings. 

If  you  do  go,  go  late. 

If  the  weather  doesn't  suit  you  don't  think  of  going. 

If  you  attend  a  meeting,  find  fault  with  the  work 
of  the  officers  and  members'. 

Never  accept  office,  as  it  is  easier  to  criticize  than 
to  do  things. 

Get  sore  if  you  are  not  appointed  on  committees,  but 
if  you  are,  do  not  attend  committee  meetings. 

If  asked  by  the  Chairman  to  give  your  opinion  on 
some  matter,  tell  him  .you  have  iiotliing  to  say.  After 
the  meeting  tell  every  one  how  things  should  "be  done 

Do  nothing  more  than  absolntelv  necessary  but 
when  members  use  their  ability  to  lielp  matters*  alono- 
liowl  that  the  institution  is  run  by  a  clique.  °' 

Hold  back  your  dues  or  don't  paj'"  at  all. 

Don't  l)other  about  getting  new  members.  "Let 
George  do  it." 


A  man  cannot  possibly  lie  a  gentleman   if  he  lacks 
courtesy. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  PROMINENT  IN  ENHANCING 
CANADIAN  DOLLAR'S  VALUE 

The  feature  of  Cauaila's  external  trade  I'oi-  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  fi.scal  year,  that  is  to  Septem- 
lier  30,  is  the  recovery  of  her  exports.  Tliey  totalled 
$395,060,000,  or  $53,000,000  more  than  for  the  same 
months  last  year.  On  the  six  months'  operations  tihe 
favorable  trade  l)alaaace  was  $32,500,000.  On  the  opera- 
tions of  the  same  period  last  year  there  was  an  adverse 
trade  balance  of  $36,000,000. 

It  would  seem  t/iat  this  year's  bumper  ei-op  of  almost 
400.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  had  given  the  impression 
in  some  quarters  that  wheal  is  tlie  factor  responsible 
for  tIhe  marked  recovery  in  trade.  But  sncli  is  not  the 
case.  The  large  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  will  later 
swell  the  exports,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  responsible 
for  the  marked  increase  in  exports  generally  to  other 
countries. 

To  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  rather  the  great  comeback 
in  exports  has  been  due.  At  a  time  wlien  exports  of 
farm  products  to  tj.ie  United  States  have  been  liard  Ihit 
throug'ui.  the  higher  duties,  and  during  months  also  in 
wiiich  some  of  those  for  seasonal  reasons  were  not  to  be 
had,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  shipments  have  been  grow- 
ing. It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  they  have  kept  Cana- 
da's exports  increasing  at  a  time  when  exports  from 
the  United  States  have  been  languishing  in  spite  of 
the  vast  credit  resources  of  tlhat  country  to  sustain 
them. 

During  the  six  months  ending  September  tjie  vahie  of 
pulp  and  paper  exports  was  $61,469,000,  or  nearly  $7,- 
000,000  more  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  It  Ls 
true  that  these  figures  are  about  $35,000,000  below  those 
for  the  same  months  in  1920,  when  new.sprint  sold  at 
famine  prices.  But  the  importance  of  the  industry  in 
tlhe  truest  sense  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  money  value 
of  its  exports,  but  rather  bj'  t)ieir  volume. 

Take  newsprint  for  example.  During  the  six  months 
ending  September  there  were  exported  9,285,986  cwts. 
or  2,028,629  cwts.  moi-e  than  during  the  same  month.s 
last  year,  and  1,748,545  cwts.  more  than  in  the  samr 
period  1920.  But  whereas  the  smaller  quantity  in  1920 
was  worth  only  $32,890,000. 

The  total  exports  of  wood  pulp  during  t)ie  last  six 
months  were  8,406,992  cwt.  as  against  4,716.691  foi'  the 
same  period  last  year,  the  value  liaving  in  the  meantime 
gone  up  fnmi  $15,804,000  to  $20,173,000.  But  in  spite 
of  this  marked  increase  in  this  class  of  exports  durin- 
the  year,  they  still  remain  782,00  cwts.  below  what  they 
were  for  tlie  first  six  months  of  1920.  Tjie  cJhicf  jMiint 
is  the  extent  of  the  recovery  within  the  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  exports  of  pulpwooc' 
for  the  six  months  ending  September  were  506,612  cords 
or  85,000  over  those  for  the  same  period  in  1921,  tl'iey 
were  147,000  below  t^iose  for  the  same  time  in  1920 
indicating  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  manufac 
ture  the  wood  in  Canada. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  paper  within  the  last 
months  the  United  States  took  .$31,110,000  out  of  a  total 
of  $36,066,000.  Of  wood  pulp  the  United  States  tonl 
$15,460,000  out  of  a  total  of  $20,173,000.  Of  pulp  wr<  .' 
exported  to  the  value  of  $5,229,000  tlhe  United  States- 
took  it  all.  Of  the  total  exports  of  paper,  wood  pulp 
and  pulp  wood,  amounting  to  61,469.000  tlhe  United 
States  took  $51,806,000  or  86%  as  against  83%  in  1920. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  pulp  and  i)apcr  ,iiave  had 
quite  a  little  to  do  with  bringing  tlie  Canadian  dollar 
back  to  par. 
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"AM  I  MY  BROTHERS 'S  KEEPER?" 

By  A.  LEKIII  IIAKRiS 

Maybe  .\()u  are  not,  but  can  you  refuse  him  a  good 
turn?  Tlie  rattle-snake,  a  creature  doomed  to  crawl 
upon  its  belly  all  tlie  days  of  its  life,  among  the  lov.est 
representations  of  Creation,  is  fair  enougli  *^o  warm,  liis 
known  enemy,  man,  before  he  strikes. 

Among  us  are  those  who  are  not  so  charitable  as  the 
rattler  is  fair,  for  the.y  do  not  ■warn  their  fellow  work- 
men of  caution's  necessity  in  protecting  tliemselvcs 
against  the  dangers  of  the  occupation  in  which  they 
ma.y  be  engaged  and  of  which  they  may  be  ignorant. 

We  are  now  in  the  days  of  read.justment  when  the 
winds  of  iirndence  should  blow  the  chaff  away.  A  fore- 
man should  .satisfy  himself  as  to  the  capabilities  of  new 
workmen  entering  his  service.  If  he  is  inexperienced, 
while  explaining  '.o  liim  the  details  of  his  diit.y,  explain 
to  him  their  hazards.  Never  put  a  green  or  inexperie'.iecd 
man  into  a  place  beyond  reasonable  expectancy  in  his 
capabilities  to  protect  himself  against  the  hazards  in- 
volved. It  is  here  the  foreman  demonstrates  his  ability 
in  good  organization. 

Take  it  this  way !  If  while  engaged  in  logging,  there 
were  received  two  young  skidder  horses,  fresh  from  tlic 
sales  stable,  a  good  foremaii  would  not  permit  their  use 
to  any  great  extent,  until  they  had  passed  from  what  is 
known  as  the  "soft"  to  the  "hard"  stage.  This  is  not 
"bull,"  but  horse  talk;  loggers  know  its  meaning.  If 
the  foreman  observed  his  skidder  crew  giving  them  the 
full  task,  the  first  day  out,  doubtless  there  would  be 
some  missing  faces  when  the  skidder  blew  next  mornirg. 
The  horse  is  a  lovable  animal.  God  bless  the  women, 
horses  and  dogs,  for  we  love  them  all,  but  why  overlook 
the  "soft"  or  "green"  workman  who  should  have  a 
horse's  consideration?  Do  no'  put  him  in  a  hazardous 
place  where  he  will  have  to  "go  up  in  the  collar"  too 
strong  until  he  has  learned  something  about  the  game. 
It  is  not  fair. 

Riding  in  the  great  merry-go-round  of  industiy  every 
day,  every  man  in  the  throng,  especially  those  of  expe- 
rience, can  b,y  a  word  bring  into  effect  greater  effici'.;ncy 
in  safety,  which  produces  better  efficiency  in  vocation. 
Geese  cackled  and  saved  Rome.  Surely  they  have  a 
goose's  qualification  for  uttering  a  sound  or  producing 
an  effort  that  may  save  a  life  or  limb.  I'  is  the  turn  due 
one  another  in  perpetuating  the  kinship  of  humanity. 
Enacting  the  rules  of  safety  exemplifies  a  golden  rule 
by  which  the  individual  makes  strong  links  in  what  will 
become  a  long  chain.  (Carelessness  begets  carelessnes.s, 
while  carefulness  beget  carefulness,  and  we  jnust  daddj- 
one  or  the  other. 

Teaching  of  safety  does  not  intend  to  fo.ster  cowar-iice. 
Much  to  the  contrary,  for  we  need  our  full  strengt.'i  of 
courage  acknowledging  that  life. is  full  of  danger  ai'.;I 
without  it  would  be  void  of  thrills.  Danger  of  failure 
in  our  undertakings;  danger  of  disease,  breaking  our 
bones  and  becoming  a  charge  for  the  poor  house  keej) 
our  energy  in  motion.  The  successful  man  plays  litc's 
game  of  danger,  laughs  at  her  challenge  and  wins  by 
intelligently  using  his  safety  shields  of  thought;  the 
man  with  a  yellow  streak  never  gets  away  from  the  post. 

Exemplify  the  charity  of  safety.  We  may  not  be  our 
"brother's  keei)er,"  but  we  can  stand  as  liigh  in  the 
universe  as  the  thing  doomed  to  crawl  upon  its  belly  all 
the  days  of  its  life. 

Be  as  charitable  as  the  rattlesnake  is  fair. 


A  man's  age  is  mea.sured  not  b.y  the  years  lie  has  but 
the  work  he  does. 

An  old  maid  is  one  who  thinks  she  missed  marriagi!:  a 
bachelor  girl  one  who  thinks  she  escaped  it. 


NdVcinlHT   K;,    U)-i-' 
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Mitscherich  Pulp* 

I'.y  .lolIX  E.  DALKV 

All  sulpliitc  iHil|).  iis  it  (iri-iiiially  wns  made,  is  u'mv 
what  is  known  as  Mitsclicrlich  jnilp,  wliicli  is  pul])  mailr 
by  tile  indirwt  process.  Various  i)atents  were  taken  on  I 
about  the  same  tinu',  in  liie  late  So's  for  eooking  wood 
in  bisulpliit(>  li(|Uin-.  Alexander  Mitseherlieii  "s  patent 
was  for  the  jmrpose  of  brin-,'inK  the  rosins  and  li^nins 
in  the  wood  into  sulpliite.  Incidentally  he  stated  in  tl!e 
patent  'hat  a  whitish  fibre  remained,  for  which  sume 
possible  use  mi^'ht  be  found.  This  whitish  fibre  remai'i 
mff  is  the  modern  .suli)hite  pulp,  while  the  liquor  coji- 
'aininfr  the  various  rosins  and  lignins  in  solution  is 
almost  wholly  a  waste  product,  for  which  cbeniists  are 
still  seekiny-  some  use. 

Characteristics 

Mit.scherlich  pulp  differs  from  ordinary  quick  cook  i'; 
several  essential  characteristics,  due  to  the  diffei-ence 
in  manufacture.  In  the  first  place  the  eh'ps  are  cut 
from  one  to  one  and  a-lialf  inches  in  length  in  Mitseher- 
lieii pulp,  whereas  in  quick  cook  pulp  the  chips  are  cnt 
from  %  to  %  in.  in  length.  This  means  fewer  fibres  are 
cut  and  less  sawdust  and  fine  chips  are  made. 

After  the  wood  is  pu'  in  the  digesters  in  the  Mitschei' 
lich  jn-ocess  it  is  steamed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  order 
to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  the  digesters  and  the  cells  an<i 
pores  of  the  w'ood.  When  the  cold  liquor  is  then  allow-ed 
to  enter  the  diges'er  this  steam  condenses  and  forms  a 
vacuiun  in  the  digester  and  in  the  chips  so  that  li.'' 
liquor  is  throughly  drawn  into  the  wood  and  it  is  cooke,. 
much  more  uniformly.  The  liquor  is  now  heaterl  to 
about  124  degrees  cen\  and  the  digester  allowed  to  .staml 
at  this  temperature  for  some  20  hours  until  the  wmd 
is  thoroughly  cooked.  As  the  gas  pressure  rises  during 
this  time  this  will  also  raise  the  temperature  at  Ihr 
finishing  point  to  about  130  degrees. 

High  temperatures  do  not  do  paper  fibres  any  goiuL 
and  the  lower  this  temperature  can  be  maintained  the 
stronger  and  better  the  fibre  becomes.  This  is  tru"  of 
cooking,  bleaching,  beating,  or  any  of  the  procesre.i 
through  which  fibres  are  put  in  the  making  of  pajj^r, 
and  the  longer  time  that  given  to  the  cooking  of  Mie 
wood  by  the  Mitseherlich  process  permits  a  much  lower 
temperature  to  be  u.sed  than  with  the  quick  cook  proces'i. 

Difference  in  Process 

The  essential  difference  between  ^litscherlich  prf-ccs: 
and  quick  cook  process  is  that  the  fibres  are  cooked  ii. 
the  Mi'seherlich  process  by  the  same  liquor  that  is  put 
in  the  digester,  not  weakened  by  the  addition  of  an., 
water  or  condensed  steam,  as  the  heat  or  steam  is  con- 
fined in  a  lead  pipe  and  does  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  liquor.  In  the  quick  cook  process  the  s'eam  is 
directly  blown  into  dige.ster  and  mingles  with  the  acid 
and  keeps  diluting  it  so  that  we  must  use  much  stronger 
acids  at  the  start,  much  higher  temperature  and  finish 
the  process  much  more  rapidly. 

The  third  essential  difference  between  quick  cook  and 
Mitseherlich  pulp  comes  from  the  emptying  of  the  diges- 
ters. In  the  Mitseherlich  process  the  gas  is  all  blown  off, 
the  digesters  filled  wi'h  cold  water  two  or  three  times 
in  order  to  make  it  cool  enough  to  let  men  shovel  it  out. 
Incidentally  this  cold  water  process  on  a  hot  fibre  acts 
the  same  as  case  hardening  cast  iron  and  makes  the  fibre 
much  harder,  firmer  and  stronger.     Nuraeious  experi- 

•  Paper  read  at  ttie  convention  of  ttie  American  Paper  ai.d 
Pulp   Mill   Superintendents'   Association. 


inents  have  i)roved  that  the  use  of  hot  water,  or  only 
one  wash,  do  not  give  as  strong  fibres,  as  when  they  are 
thoroughly  chilled  by  two  fillings  with  cold  wa'er.  In- 
cidentally this  does  another  thing  to  the  fibres  which 
differentiates  Mitseherlich  fibres  from  quick  cook  fibi-es 
and  makes  i'  jxissible  to  recognise  them  instantly  under 
a  microscope. 

With  quick  cook  pres.sure  the  fil)res  are  blown  out  of 
the  digester  by  pressure.  Now  this  pressure  is  not  only 
all  through  the  digester,  but  also  on  the  inside  of  the 
fibre,  which  is  a  little  hollow  tube,  and  as  this  minute 
fil)re  is  blown  out  of  the  digester  and  comes  into  atmos- 
pheric pressure  it  invariably  ruiitures,  or  either  splits 
(ilien  or  blows  off  its  ends,  whereas  in  the  Mitseherlich 
digester  the  i)re.ssnre  is  taken  off  the  digftster  so  grad- 
ually, as  the  li(|Uor  is  run  out.  tliis  process  taking  two 
and  a  half  to  three  hours,  that  the  filtres  retain  their 
original  length.  This  is  the  reason  that  Mitseherlich 
fibres  made  from  the  same  wood  as  (piick  cook  fibres 
are  'A'i  to  59  ])er  cent,  longer. 

Quick  cook  fibres  average  about  two  millimetres  in 
length  and  Mitseherlich  fibres  about  three  miliraerc; 
in  length.  This  characteristic  of  Mitseherlich  fibres  makes 
it  work  differently^  in  the  beater.  Fibres  with  whole 
ends  and  not  torn  oi'  split  to  ))ieces  will  I)eat  or  hj'dro- 
li.se  much  better  than  parts  of  fibres.  This  will  be  readily 
seen  if  one  takes  fibres  such  as  are  made  of  the  ground 
wood  process  which  are  all  torn  to  pieces  and  eompairs 
it  with  the  ordinary  quick  cook  pulp,  ^here  being  almost 
as  mucli  difference  between  the  workings  of  some  Mits 
cherlich  fibres  and  some  (piick  cook  pulps  as  there  is 
between  some  quick  cook  pulps  and  the  ordinary  ground 
wood.  Mitseherlich  pulps  will,  therefore,  knit  together 
in  a  firmer  sheet,  make  it  harder  and  have  greater 
strength  than  quick  cook  pulps.  The  drawbacks  of  this 
pi'ocess  are  the  greater  length  of  time  requi^-ed  in  cook- 
ing, the  greater  investment  in  digesters  and  buildings, 
and  the  greater  labour  expense  in  filling  and  emptying 
digesters,  rei)airing  lead  pipes  in  the  digesters,  etc. 

Advantages 

Its  advantages  are  a  stronger  and  more  uniform  pi'lp 
and  therefore  a  better  paper  made  of  the  fibre.  There 
OS  a  plaeei  in  the  world  for  paper  made  of  the  finest  linen 
rags,  and  a  place  in  the  world  for  paper  made  from  the 
poorest  g-round  wood,  .so  there  is  also  a  i)lace  for 
Mitseherlich  pulp,  just  the  same  as  there  is  a  place  for 
the  ordinary  quick  cook  pulps,  and  it  is  not  to  be  .sup- 
posed that  one  will  ever  displace  the  other,  or  enter 
the  other's  field  to  any  large  extent,  any  more  than 
ground  wood  will  drive  out  rags  by  reason  of  its  cheap- 
ness, or  rags  will  drive  out  ground  wood  by  reason  if  its 
superioi-  filire. 


"MOTHER  GOOSE  LENDS  A  HAND" 

(Otto  L.  Anderson) 

Old  King  Coal 

Was  a  merry   old  .soul. 

But  enemies  he  had  many. 

For  the  people  burned  wood 

Whenever  they  could. 

And  .saved  themselves  many  a  jiennv. 

Now  Old  King  Coal 

Has  them  under  control. 

And  he  wears  a  large  smile  on  his  brow. 

For  the  god  that  kills 

Has  robbed  our  hills. 

And  the  trees  do  not  grow  there  now 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A  —  Propertis  and  Testing  of  Materials 

A-.l  The  Cellulose  Content  of  Pine  Wood.  PETER 
KLASOX.  Zellstoff-chemische  Abhandlungen,  i,  No. 
.').  10r)-114.  [V.mn  Chem  Abs.,  xv.  2722,  (Aug.  20, 
1921).  Cross  and  Bevan's  method  cannot  be  used  for 
the  determination  of  the  eelhilose  content  of  pine  wood. 
Klason  has  investioated  the  action  of  bisulphite  (80 
g.  of  sodium  bisulpliite  and  500  ec.  of  normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  nuide  up  to  1  liter)  for  varying  periods  of 
tinu'  at  100  deg.  After  8  days  the  cellulose  reaches  a 
nearly  constant  value,  and,  with  continued  heating, 
only  slowly  decreases  (1.7  per  cent  in  3  lays).  He 
finds  .53  per  cent  of  cellulose  in  pine  wood.  The  com- 
position of  woods  of  various  ages  is  also  investigated. 

—A.  P.  -C. 

A-1.  Preparatory  Work  on  Forest  Investigations  Re- 
garding Determination  of  Resin,  Cellulose,  and  Spe- 
cific Gravity.  H.  E.  WAITLRERO.  Svensk  Pappers- 
TJd.  xxiv.  108-112.  (1921).  Chem.  Abs..  xv.  1901.  (June 
20.  1921.)  The  paper  pulp  office  has  undertaken  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  different  woods  with  re- 
gai-d  to  their  suitability  for  paper  making,  viz.,  the  de- 
termination of  (1)  relation  between  green  and  dry 
weight  and  the  volume,  also  the  bark  volume,  (2) 
cellulose  content.  (3)  maximum  length  of  fiber,  (4) 
Tat  and  resin  content,  (5)  water-soluble  sugars,  (6) 
pentoses,  and  (7)  ligniu  content. — A.  P.  -C. 

A-1..  Lignin  and  Lignin  Reactions.  II.  PETER  KLA- 
SON. Ber.,  liii  (B).  1S(J2-1863,  (in20hChem.  Abs., 
XV,  859-860.  (March  20,  1921).  By  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess all  of  tlie  lignin  can  be  extracted  from  the  wood 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  birch,  beech,  oak,  linden,  aspen,  al- 
der, anl  swallow  aud  from  the  solutions  can  be  obtain- 
ed yellow  cyclic  beta-naphthylamine  salts  of  practical- 
ly the  same  appearance  and  by  the  same  methods  as 
from  jiiue. — A.  P.  -f. 

A-1.  Constitution  of  the  Lignin  of  Pine  Wood.  PE- 
TER KLASOX.  Forstakadcmic.  Stockholm.  Ber.  liii 
(I'.).  18()4-1.s73.  (1920h  Chem.  Abs..,  xv.  860.  (March 
20.  1921).  Compare  this  .j..iirnal.  xix.  170  Feb.  10  1921. 
That  pai't  of  the  lignin  which  contains  an  acrolein 
group  and  whose  lignosnlphurie  acid  gives  eycic  ary- 
lamraouiuMi  salts  is  designated  acrolein-liguin  ;  or  al- 
I)ha-ligniu  it  is  identical  with  the  calcium  lignosulph- 
nate  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride.  Thei-e  is  also 
another  lignin  in  wood  whose  calcium  sulphunate  is  not 
precipitated  by  calcicm  chloride  gives  no  c.vclic  am- 
monium salt,  but  contains  a  COOIT  group;  this  is  cal- 
led carboxyl-lignin  or  beta  lignin.  The  composition 
of  beta-lignin  can  be  calculated  to  correspond  to 
r,„H,sO.,.  In  the  complete  extraction  of  the 
lignin  from  kilo  of  pine  wood  79.1  g.  of  sulplhur 
dioxide  and  34.6  g.  of  lime  should  combine  with  the  lig- 
nin. The  results  of  tests  in  the  industry  show  that  in 
a  hard  boiled  mass  about  76  g.  sulphur  dioxide  aud  32 
<:.  of  linic  arc  taken  up.  — A.  P.  -C. 

A-1  Lignin  Determination  in  Lignified  Fibers.  P. 
WAEXTIG  and  E.  KERENYI.  Zellstoffchem.  Ab- 
handl.,  i,  No.  3,  65-71  (1920- ;  Chem.  Abs.  xv 
435,  (Feb.  10,  1921).      The  approximate  determination 


of  lignin  may  be  carried  out  as  follows:  A  weighted 
thoroughly  moistened  sample  in  a  tared  chlorinatiou 
flask  is  treated  for  5-6  hours  with  a  slow  stream  of 
chlorine.  The  excess  of  chlorine  is  removed  by  a  slow 
stream  of  diw  air  and  the  apparatus  again  weighed. 
The  increase  in  weight  in  per  cent  is  the  chlorine  num- 
ber this  divided  by  140  (the  average  chlorine  number 
of  ligniu  and  multiplied  by  100  gives  the  approximate 
lignin  content  of  the  raw  material.  —  A.P.-C 

A-1.  Isolation  of  Carbohydrates  and  Determination 
of  Lignin  by  Means  of  Chloride  Dioxide,  E.  SCmilDT 
and  E.  (iRAFMAXN.  Ber.,  liv.  1860-1873.  (1921).; 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  764A,  (Nov.  15.  1921).  Un- 
changed carbohydrates,  completely  free  from  inci'usta- 
tions.  can  be  prepared  readily  from  portions  of  plants 
by  the  use  of  aqueous  solutions  of  chlorine  dioxide 
which  have  no  effect  on  cellulose,  mercerised  cellu- 
lose, oxyeellulose,  mannan,  xylan,  starch,  and  fungus 
cellulose.  The  stability  of  the  carbohydrates  towards 
chlorine  dioxide  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  that 
their  components,  dextrose,  maunose.  o-alactose,  levu- 
lose,  xylose,  arabiuise,  maltose,  anl  glucosamine  hy- 
drochloride do  not  react  with  solutions  of  the  gas.  The 
presence  of  small  amourits  of  incrustation  is  detected 
readily  by  the  consumption  if  chlorine  dioxide,  and 
it  is  thtis  easily  possible  to  estimate  quantitatively  the 
precentage  of  tissue  srtbstance  and  incrustation  n  por- 
tions of  plants.  In  this  manner  pine  wood  (Pinus  syl- 
vcstris  is  fount  to  contain  63.28  ])er  cent  of  tissue  and 
36.  72  per  cent  of  lignin  whereas  Willstatter  and 
Zechmeister  found  only  27.35  of  the  latter.  The  con- 
sumption of  chlorine  dioxide  is  small  amounting  in  the 
ease  of  pine  to  13.50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
wood.— A.  P.  -C. 

A-1.  The  Cellulose  Content  of  Spruce  Wood.  PE- 
TER KLASOX.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid.,  xxiv.  7  (1921  ; 
Chem..  Abs.,  xv..  1991,  (June  20  1921 1.  Klason  had  pre- 
viously aunouced  the  composition  of  spruce  wood  as 
cellulose  53  per  cent,  other  carbohydrates  13  per  cent, 
lignin  29  per  cent,  and  other  substances  5  per  cent. 
From  elaborate  investigations  which  he  intends  to  con- 
tinue he  now  annoimces  the  composition  of  spnice 
wood  as:  cellulose  free  from  pentosans  53  per  cent, 
hemicellulose  15  per  cent,  lignin  30  per  cent,  and  other 
substances  2  per  cent.  Four  days"  digestion  does  not 
give  clean  ccllulo.se.  Most  digestions  ran  10  to  20 
days.— A.  P.  -C. 

A-1.  Studies  on  the  African  "Da"  Hemp  (Hibiscus 
Cannabinus  :  Its  Value  for  Paper  Maki»g  F.  IIEIM  L. 
:\IATROD  and  F.  :\IOHEAT\  Cull.  Office  Coloniale. 
xii.  247-2.58.  .321-341,  (1919);  Chem.  Abs.  xv,  2723, 
(Aug.  20.  1921  .  This  plant  yelds  a  seed  containing 
17  to  20  per  cent  of  an  oil  suitable  for  food  and  soap 
making.  It  has  a  fiber  excellent  for  cording  and  sack- 
ing, and  the  fiber  yields  55  per  cent  of  a  fiiie  grade  of 
paper  pulp. — A.  P.  -C. 

A-3.  "Falasco"  in  the  Paper  Industry.  0.  L. 
PAYARIXO  and  G.  OASTELLARl.  Staz.  Sper.  Agrar. 
Ital.,  liii.  32-46,  (1920);  Chem.  Abs.  xv.  1808.  f.Iune 
10,  1921).  Falasco  is  a  local  name  yriven  in  certain 
swamp  begetation  consistinpr  mostly  of  Phragmites 
communis,  various  species  of  Carex,  Scirpus,  Cyperus, 
Typha   and  Juncus,    Schoenus  mariscus,    Sparganium 
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ramosmn,  Gliceria  aquatica  and  Sagrittario  sagittae- 
folio.  Carex  was  iii>t  sensibly  bleaclieil  by  several 
hours'  treatment  -witli  siilplnir  dioxide.  After  being 
bleaehed  with  potassium  iierniancraiiate  it  yielded  31. 
•")  jier  eent  of  cellulose.  Kalaseo  is  eonsileved  a  suitable 
material  I'm-  |iaper  iiiakin<i-.--A.  P.  -C, 

A-1,-15.  Cellulose  and  Lignin.  P.  PARKER  'and 
F.  WID.MKi;.  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  iv.  700-702  (1921- : 
J.  Sec.  Chem.  Ind..  .^1.  7(i4A.  ( Xov.  IT),  1921).  By  the 
action  oi"  acetyl  bromide  on  cellulose  in  the  presene<! 
of  acetic  acid.  aeetobTomocellulose  and  acetobromo- 
glucose  are  formed,  but  in  proportions  far  from  quan- 
titative. Tn  this  respect  cellulose  differs  from  starch, 
which  is  quantitatively  converted  into  acetobromo- 
maltose.  The  reaction  ])ermits  no  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er cellulose  is  a  pilymeric  anhydro-sugar  or  has  a  chain 
structure,  since  the  conditions  necessary  are  too  dras- 
tic. "Wood,  straw,  and  similar  materials  are  complete- 
ly dissolved  by  acetyl  broniid,  and  the  solutions  when 
treated  with  ice  furnish  a  mixture  of  decomjiosition 
prolucts  of  lignin  and  cellulose.  This  STipports  the 
view  that  lignin  and  cellulose  are  not  chemically  com- 
bined in  the  wood. — A.P.-C. 

A-3  Improved  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Es- 
parto Pulp.  Fr.  Patent  No.  nS,o76.  Papier  xxii,  344- 
345.  (Dec.  1919) .-  Rev.  Univ.  Papeterie,  (Jan.  l.'i.  1920  i  : 
Paper,  x.xvi,  Xo.  24,  22-23.  (Aug.  IS.  1920).  Transla- 
tion bv  A.  Papineau-Couture.  SeePulp  and  Paper,  xviii, 
836,  (Aug.  T).  19201  :  917-918.  (Sept.  2.  1920K  —  A.P.-f. 

A-12  Increasing  the  Adhesive  Power  of  Alkali 
Silicate  Solutions.  Ger.  Patent  No.  318,  516,  W. 
DAIISE,  Aug,  3.  1918.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  ixl.  517A, 
(July  31,  1920).  Solutions  of  alkali  silicates  become 
very  viscous  when  treated  with  solutions  of  zinc  and 
cadmium  salts,  and  the  product  may  be  used  as  an 
adhesive  for  ])aper,  cardboard,  wood,  leather,  etc. 
—  A.P.-C. 

A-3.  Palmyra  Palm  Leaves.  F.  HEIM,  J.  IMAHEIT, 
and  L.  JIATRAD.  Bull,  de  I'Agence  Generale  des  Col- 
onies, xiii,  801.  (1920):  Chem.  Abs.,  xv  1993.  (June 
20,  1921).  The  leaf  blades  of  Berassus  flabellifer 
yielded  5.34  per  cent  ash.  52.5  per  cent  lellulose,  41.6 
per  cent  lignin  and  small  quantities  of  wax-like  sub- 
stances. On  digestions  with  caustic  soda  under  pres- 
sure it  yielded  28.3  per  eent  of  a  brown  colored  pulp 
which  was  difficult  to  bleach.  The  leaf  stalk  yielded 
1.75  per  eent  ash,  0.87  per  cent  fats  and  waxes.  53.6 
per  eent  cellulose,  and  41.6  per  cent  lignin.  Diges- 
tion with  caustic  soda  yielded  29  per  cent  of  a  pulp 
which  could  be  sati.sfaetorilv  used  for  paper  makino-. 

--A.  P.  -C. 

A-4.  The  Effect  of  Bleaching  on  the  Amount  of  Al- 
pha-Cellulose in  Sulphite  Pulp.  E.  WAIILRERG. 
Svensk  Pappers  Tid.„  xxiv,  92,  (1921) :  Chem.  Abs., 
XV,  1991,  f  June  1921).  Unbleached  sulphite  pulp  con- 
sists usually  of  83  to  85  per  eent  of  alpha -cellulose,  7 
to  9  per  cent  of  beta-cellulose,  and  6  to  9  per  cent  gam- 
ma-cellulose. Digesting  with  2  per  cent  caestic  soda 
solution  for  5  hours  under  5  atmospheres'  pressure 
yields  a  cellulose  consisting  of  about  94  per  cent  alpha- 
eellulose  consisting  of  about  94  per  cent  alpha-cell- 
ulose 3  per  cent  beta-cellulose  and  3  per  cent  gamma - 
cellulose.  Eight  determinations  on  2  samples  of  un- 
bleached pulp  showed  that  acetic  acid  increases  the 
percentage  of  beta-cellulose,  that  varying  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  appreciably  change  the  ratio  of  the  dif- 
ferent cellulose  and  that  ver\-  careful  bleaching  is 
necessary  for  a  high  percentage  of  alpha-cellulose. 
—A.  P.  -C. 


A-4;  A-5.  Analysis  of  Pulp  for  Moisture  for  Eng- 
land. A.  FOKSELLER.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxill, 
400-462,  (1920)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  1992,  (June  20  1921). 
Forseller  was  .sent  \i,  Fngland  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  so  many  claims  regarding  moisture  content  of  pulp 
iini)orted  from  Sweden  and  Finland.  Tie  found  that 
though  the  contracts  called  for  the  "Wedge  system'" 
of  sampling  described  by  Sindall  and  Bacon,  in  prac- 
tice the  sampling  was  far  from  correct.  The  pulp  had 
not  been  protected  from  rain  during  transit,  and  after 
arrival  Avas  stored  some  indoors  and  some  outdoors. 
Forseller  recommends  protection  of  pulp  from  water 
during  storage  and  transportation  even  drying  out  of 
moistui-e,  eonsidtation  between  the  technicians  of  vari- 
ous plants,  standai-dization  of  sampling  methods,  tak- 
ing of  samples  by  a  neutral  pei'son  and  frequent  test- 
ing of  balances  and  weights,      .\.  \'.    ('. 

A-4;  A-5.  Analysis  of  Pulp  for  Moisture  in  England. 
Svensk  Pappers-Til.,  xxiii  489,  (.920)  ;  Chem.  Abs. 
XV,  1922,  (.Tune  20,  1921).  The  author  points  out  tliat 
l)ressinj>'  all  bales  to  the  same  thicnness  eliminated 
most  of  the  claims  from  one  plant.  Compare  precedino- 
abstract.)— A.  P.   -C, 

A-4;  A-15.  The  Chemical  Composition  and  Purifica- 
tion of  "Wood  Cellulos*'.  C.  G.  SCIIWALBE  Svensk 
Pappers-Tid.,  xxiii,  269,  (1920);  Chem.  Abs,,  xv.  170. 
(Jan,  10.  1921).  In  the  attempt  to  make  a  eellulo.se 
from  W'ood  to  replace  cotton  and  linen  fiber  it  was 
found  that  -wood  cellulose  still  held  incrustants  from 
the  wood  itself,  together  with  some  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  cellulose.  These  crusts  contained  lignin,  sug- 
ars, and  in  cellulose  from  pine  wood  resinous  sub- 
stances. No  exact  determination  of  lignin  substances 
is  known,  though  light  is  thrown  on  it  by  the  deepen- 
ing color  caused  by  sulphur  acids  and  bv  a  stcdy  of  the 
methyl  number.  The  sugars  may  be  di'bided  into  pen- 
tosans anl  hexosaus.  The  former  can  be  determined  by 
the  fcrfui-al  distillation  method.  There  is  no  satisfac- 
tory method  for  the  latter. — A.  P,  -C, 

A-7..  Determination  of  Available  Lime  in  Quicklime 
and  Hydrated  Lime.  ALICE  I.  WHITSON  Chem 
Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  740,  (Oct.  19,  1921).  The  following 
modified  Scaife  method  has  been  investigated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Place  l.b  g.  of  the  carefully 
prepared  and  finely  ground  (passing  throuo-h  100 
fesh)  lime  in  a  400  ee.  beaker,  add  200  ec.  of  hot  wa- 
ter, cover,  heat  carefully,  anl  then  boil  for  three  minu- 
tes. Cool,  wa.sh  down  cover,  add  two  drop.s  of  pheno- 
Intholein  and  titrate  Avith  normal  hydrochloric  acid, 
adding  the  acid  dropwise  as  rapily' as  po.ssible  and 
stirring  vigorously  to  avoid  local  excess  of  acid.  When 
the  pink  color  disappears  in  streaks  retard  the  rate  of 
addition,  somewhat,  but  continue  until  the  pink  color 
disappers  entirely  and  does  not  reappear  for  1-2  sees. 
Note  the  reading  and  disregard  the  return  of  color.  Re- 
peat the  experiment  substituting  for  the  400  ce.  beaker 
a  1  liter  graduated  flask  carrying  a  one-hole  .stopper 
fitted  with  a  short  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  point. 
Cool  and  add  dropivise  and  with  vigorous  stirrino'  5 
cc.  less  acid  than  before.  Call  the  number  of  ce.  used 
A.  Grind  up  any  small  lumps  with  a  glass  rod  flat- 
tened at  one  end.  dilute  to  the  mark  with  freshlv  boil- 
ed distilled  water,  close  the  flask  with  a  solid  stopper 
mix  thoroughly  for  4  or  5  minutes,  and  let  stand  half- 
an-hour.  Pipette  a  200  ee.  portion,  add  phenolphtha- 
lem,  and  nitrate  slowly  with  half-normal  hydrochloric 
acid  until  the  solution  remains  colorless  on  standing 
one   minute.     Call   this   additional   number  of  cc.   B. 
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Mr.  \V.  Gonnaii,  iloiitreal,  Eastern  Sales  manager  of 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  sails  from  Van- 
couver on  the  24tli  Inst,  for  an  extended  visit  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  object  is  to  consult  with 
the  Australasian  representatives,  Carmichael  and  Com- 
panv,  Limited,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  export  bu- 
siness of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  The 
companv  have  at  present  a  substantial  connection  witli 
Australia,  but  it  is  felt  that  there  may  be  opportuni- 
ties to  addinw  to  it,  especially  in  view  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  preferential  tariff  with  Australia.  Mr. 
Gorman  will  visit  the  principal  cities  of  Australia.  In 
his  absence,  Mr.  A.  Jewett  will  look  after  the  compa- 
ny's interests  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Gorman  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited  for 
about  14  years. 

The  newsprint  jiroduction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  Three  Rivers,  will  be  marketed  by  the 
St.  Maurice  Sales  Company,  \ew  York  and  Montreal. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
and  Lady  Fitzpatrick  announce  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter  Alice  to  Mr.  Robert  P.  Kerman,  manager 
of  the  Donuacona  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Queijec. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cressy,  vice-president  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Sales  Company,  Limited,  New  York,  visited  Montreal 
last  week. 

The  "Moucton  Transcript"  has  been  taken  over  by  a 
new  company,  with  a  capital  of  $99,000.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Robinson,  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Mines,  in  the  Provincial  Government,  Mr.  M. 
Lodge  and  Mr.  I.  C.  Rand. 

A  very  attractive  bit  of  advertising  has  been  gotten 
out  by  the  Rudd  Paper  Box  Company,  Limited.  Rich- 
mond Street,  west,  Toronto,  in  the  form  of  a  folder  il- 
lustrating many  of  the  well-designed  packages  pro- 
duced in  their  factory  and  which  are  seen  in  Canadian 
stores.  The  "Fifth  Use"  boxes  are  prominently 
shown,  together  with  boxes  de  lux.  The  service  depart- 
ment of  the  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  conditions  governing  the  sales  of 
I)ackageable  goods  and  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions are  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  company's 
patrons  and  prospective  customers.  " 

The  disposition  of  waste  paper  came  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education, 
when  it  was  decided  to  recommend  that  the  sale  of 
blank  books  and  used  work  paper  and  books  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  principals,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into 
school  funds. 

The  United  Carbon  Paper  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  has  been  organized  in  Toronto  and  has  been 
granted  an  Ontario  charter  authorizing  the  company 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  stationery 
supplies  of  all  kinds.  The  authorized  capital  if  $50^- 
000  and  among  the  incorporators  are  S.  A.  Hayden,  A. 
E.  Knox,  E.  McGrath.  E.  L.  Middleton,  F.  Morrow  and 
T.  L.  Monohan. 

It  is  learned  through  a  Toronto  legal  firm  who  were 
acting  in  the  matter  that  the  suit  of  Mosse  vs  the  Arm- 
strong Forest  Products     Company,     of  Johnsonburg, 


Pa.,  in  which  the  defendants  were  used  for  non-ac- 
ceptance of  pulpwood,  has  been  settled  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  action. 

Work  on  improvements  to  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company 's  property  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
The  building  of  the  railway  from  Hughes  to  the  river 
is  well  along  and  the  steel  is  now  down  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  water.  The  trestle  to  join  the  steel  on  top 
of  the  hill  and  the  bridge  is  now  being  built  and  will 
require  another  ten  days  to  complete.  It  is  expected 
that  before  Christmas  the  first  logs  will  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  mill  from  up  the  line. 

Word  received  in  Toronto  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Westminster  Paper  Company  at  New  Westminster, 
P>.  C.  expects  to  be  in  operation  on  the  manufacture  of 
tissues  and  toilets  within  five  or  six  weeks.  The  paper 
machine  is  now  being  installed.  The  promoter  of  the 
enterprise  is  .1.  J.  Herb,  formerly  superinteiulent  of  the 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  at  Merritton,  Out. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  has  returned  to  Toronto  after  a  week's  visit  to 
company's  new  paper  mill  and  ground  wood  mill  now 
nearing  completion  at  Port  Arthur.  The  paper  mill  is 
now  practically  completed.  The  heat  and  sprinkler 
systems  have  been  tried  out  and  the  boiler  house  ex- 
tension is  about  finished.  The  equipment  for  the 
ground  wood  building  which  is  now  finished  is  being 
installed,  including  two  grinders  and  screens.  It  is 
expected  that  the  paper  machine  will  be  shipped  this 
month.  Mr.  Duncan  states  that  if  nothing  untoward 
occurs  the  plants  will  be  in  operation  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. Building  operations  were  commenced  in  May 
of  this  year  and  the  companj-  is  well  satisfied  at  the 
rapid  progress  that  has  been  made. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  head  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  Toronto,  was  summoned  to  St.  Thomas  a  few 
days  ago  to  be  present  at  the  bedside  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  James  Weldon,  who  is  seriously  ill  as  the  result 
of  a  fall.     Mi's.  Weldon  is  over  ninety  years  of  age. 

The  congratulations  of  a  host  of  friends  were  ex- 
tended to  John  F.  Ellis,  of  the  firm  of  Barber,  Ellis  & 
Company,  Limited,  stationer.y  and  envelope  man- 
ufacturers, Toronto,  on  Nov.  9,  the  occasion  being  his 
77th  birthday.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  the  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association,  was 
reminded  of  the  fact  of  his  l)irthday  when  early  in  the 
morning  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  was  delivered  at 
his  residence,  81  Wellesley  Street,  the  gift  of  the  com- 
mercial stationers  of  Toronto,  accompanied  by  an  il- 
luminated address.  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  oldest  stationer  in 
Toronto  and  is  known  throughout  the  province  by  the 
printing  and   publishing  fraternities. 

Major  P.  B.  W^ilson  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  is  on  hi.s  way  back  to  Canada  via 
the  SS.  Empress  of  France  after  six  weeks  spent  on 
a  combined  business  and  pleasure  trip  to  Europe. 

The  anouncement  was  made  last  week  that  Peter 
Nesbitt  who  for  the  pa.st  several  mouths  has  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  had  re- 
sigiu'd  Ills  position.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Legge,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Ticon- 
deroga  Ptdj)  and  Paper  Company  and  who  is  widely 
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known  in  imlp  and   paper  n\aiiiifacturiii^-  circles   <reii- 
erallv. 

Dunbar  Hudson,  ol'  liie  Hudson  Paper  Company. 
Winnipeg,  was  a  visitor  in  Toronto  last  week.  Mr. 
Hudson  was  in  Ottawa  attending  a  family  reunion  in 
honor  of  his  mother  who  has  reached  tlu'  advanced 
age  of  seventy-five  years. 

E.  H.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Wilkinson  Pajier  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  has  gone  on  a  liusi- 
ness  trip  to  Prince  Edwai-d  Islantl. 

G.  W.  Pauline,  assistant  managing  director  of  Rit- 
chie and  Ramsey,  Limited,  papei-  eoaters  and  dealers, 
Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  the  Canadian  West. 

Revenue  from  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  presided  over  by  Hon.  Beniah  Bowman,  ex- 
ceeded, during  the  fiscal  year  now  closing,  all  previous 
records.  Accounts  just  closed  in  the  depart nu>nt  siiow 
that  the  total  reveniie  from  lands  and  forests  in  On- 
tario has  been  .i;4.400,000  as  compared  with  last  year's 
revenue  of  $4,03r),000,  which,  at  that  time,  also  con- 
stituted a  record.  As  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  yet 
some  days  off  exact  details  of  the  revenue  total  are 
not  as  yet  available.  The  biggest  source  of  income  un- 
doubtedl.v  was  in  the  sale  of  timber  and  pulp  limits, 
of  which  626  square  miles  have  been  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  largest  being  an  area  of  81  square 
miles,  sold  recently  in  Sherlock  township. 

Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  -business 
ti'ip  to  New  York. 

Jalmar  Yalto,  a  Finlauder,  was  killed  on  Nov.  10  at 
the  pulpwood  camp  of  C.  W.  Cox  on  Black  Bay  Penin- 
sula. The  body  was  taken  to  the  deceased's  home  at 
Port  Arthur.  The  accident  was  the  first  of  a  fatal 
character  on  the  property. 


PAPER  AND  PULP  EXPOSITION  APPROVED 

Endorsement  in  principle  of  a  ]3aj)er  industries  ex- 
position, to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  next  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
was  voted  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  held  since  the  Chicago  meeting.  For 
nearly  two  years  this  question  has  been  quitely  con- 
sidered, since  it  was  first  broached  to  the  Association 
by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive  Secretary,  but  the 
l)usiness  depression  prevented  further  steps  being- 
taken.  At  the  Chicago  meeting,  however,  sentiment 
was  so  much  more  optimistic,  that  it  was  thought  that 
it  might  be  an  opportune  time  in  192S  to  hold  .such  an 
exposition. 

The  general  plan  of  sueli  an  exposition  would  be  the 
holding  of  a  show  devoted  chiefly  to  paper  making 
machinery  and  supplies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  paper 
manufacturer  who  wishes  to  improve  or  add  to  his 
equipment,  but  also  would  be  of  an  educational  na- 
ture, to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  understand 
the  problems  involved  and  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
required  for  the  making  of  one  of  the  products  most 
commonly  used  by  every  individual,  but  whose  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  are  little  known. 

No  exhibits  have  been  allowed  in  the  hotels  where 
the  Association  conventions  have  been  held,  but  this 
exposition  would  concentrate  under  one  roof  and  in 
orderly  form  all  types  of  paper  making  equipment 
which  would  interest  the  manufacturer. 


PECULIAR  CIRCUMSTANCES  CAUSED  DEATH 

A  verdict  of  accidental  death  was  returned  on  Novem- 
ber 7th  inst.  bv  the  coroiuu's's  .iury  wiiich  i-nquired 
into  the  cause  of  death  of  EMMETT  ALLAN,  at  the 
Lincoln  Sulphite  Mill,  Merritton,  Ontario.  The  verdict 
of  the  ,iury  stated  that  Allan  met  death  by  suffocation 
from  sulpiiur  dioxide  gas  on  Thursday,  November  'Jiul. 
The  jury  further  found  that  no  negligence  could  lie 
attachecl  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work. 

A.  G.  XATWKICK,  superintendent  at  the  iiincoln 
Sulphite  Mill,  i)roduced  a  i)lan  of  the  mill,  showing  the 
three  towers.  Two  acid  towers  are  utilized  in  the 
making  of  acid,  the  third  being  the  recovery  tower. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  the  recovery  tower  was  out 
of  commission  and  had  been  disconnected  in  order  to 
remove  the  wooden  checker  work  lining  to  re|)air  a 
leak, 

Allan  descended  into  the  recovery  tank  to  i-emove 
the  woodwork.  Mr.  Natwick  was  not  present  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  but  when  he  arrived  he  was  notified. 
He  later  saw  the  break  being  at  the  joint  of  the  lead 
and  iron  parts  of  the  exhaust  jiipe  from  the  acid  tower. 
This  steam  pipe  was  connected  in  such  a  manjier  that 
the  escaping  steam  created  a  suction  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe  drawing  out  the  spent  sulphur  dioxide  to  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  steam  pipe  broke  the  rising 
gas  instead  of  going  out  to  the  open  air  through  the 
pipe  Avas  free  to  rise  up  and  out  through  the  open  man 
hole  in  the  top  of  tower.  Whereas  ordinaril.v  this  gas 
would  have  risen  upwards  in  the  air  it  went  over  and 
downwards,  due  to  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  at 
the  time,  into  the  open  manhole  of  the  recover,v  tower 
where  Allan  was  working. 

When  Natwick  arrived  he  enquired  for  Allan  and 
was  told  he  was  in  the  recovery  tower.  I'pon  in- 
vestigation he  noticed  gas  in  the  tower,  water  was 
turnd  on  full  in  the  two  acid  towers  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  the  rising  of  the  gas,  making  it  considerably 
weaker.  The  Superintendent  and  three  other  men 
went  to  the  top  of  the  tower  on  the  elevator  to  cover 
the  manhole  to  prevent  the  entry  of  any  more  gas. 
When  finan.v  the  gas  was  weak  enough  to  allow  a  man 
to  descend  in  the  recover.v  tower,  Allan  was  found  lying 
face  downward  on  the  cheekerwork  of  the  tower. 

A  doctor  had  been  summoned  and  arrived  at  the  mill 
in  time  to  see  Allan  removed  from  the  tower.  He  had 
the  man  taken  to  the  General  and  ^lariiu-  Hospital  Sf 
Catharines,  where  a  imllmotoi-  was  used,  but  without 
success. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  accident  lies  in  the  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events,  namel.y,  the  repairing 
of  the  tower,  the  breaking  of  the  .steam  pipe  and  the 
jieculiar  atmospheric  eoiulitions  existing  at  the  time. 


As   the   proverb   says,     "The   early   bird    gathers   m 
moss. ' ' 


WHO  LOSES  THROUGH  ACCIDENTS? 

The  Workman 

Lo.ses  limb  and  sometimes  life. 
Loses  time  and  wages. 
Loses  earning  power. 
The  Wife 
Loses  her  husband. 

Loses  support  for  her  children. 
Loses  comfort  and  happiness. 
The  Child 
Loses  the  guidance  of  his  father. 

Loses  the  chance  to  get  an  education. 

Loses  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade 
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The  pereeutagc  of  available  lime  is  2A  +  5B.  The 
method  has  given  results  very  close  to  tliose  obtained 
1)\-  calculation  from  complete  analyses  of  high-calcium 
and  high-magnesiiiiii   ((uick   and   hydrated  limes. — 

A.  P.  -C. 

A-15.  Hydrolysis  of  Cellulose..  Y.  K.vrKO.  Natur- 
wissnsch.,  i.\,  :i:i7-2:38.  (I!i2ri;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl, 
TG'jA,  (Nov.  15,  1921).  Saturation  of  moist  cellulose 
with  ga.seous  hyih-ogen  chloride  in  the  cold  yields  a 
thick  solution  which  remains  almost  colorless  on  stand- 
ing for  40  hours,  after  which  jteriod  its  reducing  power 
corresponds  to  about  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  theo- 
retical yield  of  sugar.  According  to  the  duration  of 
the  treatment  other  substances  are  also  formed  which 
prodece  dextrose  on  lieating  in  an  autoclave.  At  13 
degrees  C.  a  W)  per  cent  yield  of  sugar  can  be  obtained 
in  4  hours,  but  above  tliis  temperature  dark  decom- 
position ]>rotlucts  are  formed.  It  is  probable  that  cel- 
lulose forms  addition  products  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  treatment  described  could  be  applied  for  the  de- 
termination of  celhilose. — A.  P.  C. 

A-15.  X-Ray  Spectroscopic  Investigations  on  Cel- 
lulose. K.  ().  lIERZOCf  ami  WILLI  .lANCKE.  Z, 
Physik.,  iii.  l!l(i-198,  (1920)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  983.  (Ap- 
ril 10.  1921).  Tlie  authors  show  that  cellulose  has  a 
definite  crystal  structure  when  examined  by  the  X-ray 
method  developed  by  Hull  and  Debye  and  Scherrer. 
The  cellulose  lias  the  same  .structure,  which  is  rhom- 
bohedral.    when    obtained    ivom    different    n^atei-lals. 

—A.  P.  -C. 

A-15;  K-0.  Non-Rusting  Metals  for  Paper  Manu- 
facturers. Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxiii.  192,  (1920); 
Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  172,  (Jan.  10,  1921).  Probably  no 
rusting  and  ero.siou  as  the  paper  industry.  Iron  rust 
and  iron  salts  cause  the  greater  damage  in  paper  mak- 
ing. The  substitution  of  aluminum  suljihate  (paper 
makers'  alum)  for  mineral  alum  has  increased  the 
trouble.  The  dirferent  kinds  of  acid  resisting  irons 
and  "non-rusting  steels  are  comjjared  and  i)ai)cr  manu- 
facturers are  urged  to  substitute  these  for  tlie  more 
expensive  non-ferrous  ntetals  now  used  in  the  paper 
machinerv. 

—A.  P.  -C. 

A-15.  Constitution  of  Cellulose.  K.  HESS.  Acetoly- 
sis  of  Ethyl-Cellulose.  K.  HESS  and  \V.  WITTEL- 
S|;.\('ll.  Z.  Elektrochem.,  xxvi,  2:{2-2.')l.  (1920);  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  ixl.  .-)12A  (July  31  1920..  It  is  sug- 
gested tliat  tlie  niolecub'  of  liydrocellulose,  for  which 
the  name  "eellulose"  is  now  suggestetl,  consists  of  a 
dextrose  ir  a  eellobiose  molecule  in  which  the  OH 
groups  are  etherified  by  dextrose  or  eellobiose  residues. 
Of  the  various  possibilities,  the  formula 
CH.(OX).CH.(OX).CH.(OX).CH.CH.(OX).CH.,OX 

I o 1 

in  which  X  represents  the  residue 

—  CH.CH(OH).CH(OH).CH.CH(OH).CH,OII 

is  in  closest  agreement  with  the  ]n-oi)orti(>n  of  eello- 
biose acetate  (6.2g.)  and  pentaeetyldextro.se  (12  g.) 
obtained  from  cellulose  (10  g.)  by  acetolysis.  The 
marked  difference  between  cellulose  and  its  deriva- 
tives is  accounted  for  by  considering  such  derivatives 
to  be  derived  from  the  above  formula,  whilst  cellulose 
consists  of  a  number  of  such  molecules,  united  through 
residual  affinities  of  OH  groups.  The  disintegrating 
effects  of  acids,  alkalis,  or  zinc  or  copper  and  ammon- 
ium compounds  is  due  to  their  eompetiton  for  these 
residual  valences.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  physi- 
':al  characteristic  of  cellulose  as  a  hollow  fiber  is  re- 


produced in  the  arrangement  of  tlu'  cclhdose  mole- 
cules in  the  cellulose  complex,  and  that  this  complex 
may  be  broken  down  by  mechanical  means;  e.  g.,  in 
the  ease  of  cellulose  M'hicb  has  been  subjected  to  pro- 
longed beating  or  grinding;  the  product  thus  obtained 
represents  a  stage  of  disintegration  approaching  the 
less  profound  of  those  produced  chemically.  Similar 
considerations  may  apply  to  the  molecules  of  bcmicel- 
luloses,  ])i-otcin,  and  caoutchouc. — A.  P.  -('. 

A-15.  Prolonged  Action  of  a  Moderate  Heat  on 
Bleachel  Cotton  and  Other  Cellulose  Materials.  E. 
KXECllT.  J..  Soc.  Dyers  &  Col.,  xxxvi,  195-198, 
(1920) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  ixl,  540A,  (Aug.  16,  1920). 
All  the  materials  tested  were  exposed  at  93  degrees  C. 
Bleached  cotton  yarn  and  bleached  calico,  on  clock 
glasses,  remained  unchanged  for  the  first  few  days  and 
tlien  turned  greyish  brown  with  fornuition  of  oxyeel- 
lulose.  At  tlve  end  of  336  hours  the  cotton  yarn  has 
decreased  in  strength  33  per  cent.  When  exposed  in 
sealed  tubes,  yarn  decomposed  .slightly  and  lost  50 
per  cent  of  its  strength,  and  had  a  remarkable  shrivel- 
led appearance.  Other  cellulose  materials  (bleached 
linen  aiul  viscose  silk,  wood  and  filter  paper)  gave 
similai-  rcs-ults. — A.  P.  -C. 

A-15.  Purification  of  Celluloses.  Action  Of  Alkaline 
Earths  on  Their  Incrustations  and  on  Hydro-and- 
Oxy-Celluloses.  C.  G.  SHWALBE  and  E.  IJECKER. 
J.  Prakt..  Chem.,  c,  19-47,  (1919)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
ixl.  512A,  (July  31,  1920).  The  action  of  the  hydrox- 
ides of  calcium,  strontium  and  barium  and  of  magnes- 
ium oxide  on  a  certain  number  of  hydro-and-ox,v-cel- 
luloses  has  been  investigated,  the  experiments  general- 
ly going  carried  out  at  the  boiling  points  of  the  solu- 
tions, under  the  ordinary  pressure.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, hydro-and  oxy-celluloses  behave  as  mixtures  of 
celluloses  and  theilr  degradation  products.  In  the 
cases  of  hydro-celluloses  from  cotton  and  from  wood, 
the  degradation  products  are  present  in  amounts  vary- 
ing from  about  24  to  36  per  cent.  Oxy-cellu!ose  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  contains  about 
60  per  cent  pure  cellulose  and  40  per  cent  of  apparent- 
ly oxidised  hydration  products.  Sulphite  cellulose? 
contain  celluioses-dextrins,  either  frour  the  orginal 
material  or  formed  during  the  process  of  boiling;  these 
can  be  rcnu)ved  by  boiling  with  lime.  A  variety  of 
cellulose  which  is  ])ractically  without  reducing  power 
is  obtained  b.v  the  action  of  milk  of  lime  on  sidphite 
celluloses  or  on  hydro  or  oxy-celluloses.  Treatment 
with  lime  dissolves  but  little  from  soda  celluloses,  since 
any  cellulose-dextrins  which  may  be  present  are  dis- 
solved during  the  boiling  with  alkali.  Products  which 
are  closely  similar  to  cotton  celluloses  are  readily  ob- 
tained by  the  treatment  of  wood  celluloses  (and  especi- 
ally bleached  sulphite  pulps)  AVith  milk  of  lime.  The 
material  is  woolly  in  appearance  and  touch,  ami  in  the 
form  of  paper,  has  a  greater  absorptive  caiiacity  than 
the  untreated  material. — A.  P.  -('. 

B. -Forestry 

B-4;  C-2.  Manufacture  of  Ethyl  Alchol  from  Food 
Waste.  E.  ('.  SllEHRAb'l).  l'.  S.  Forest  Service  .Madi- 
.son.  Wis.  Chem  .Age,  (N.  Y.),  xxix,  76-79,  (1921); 
Chem.  Abs..  xv,  1372,  (.May  10  1921).  Sa.AV  dust  and 
other  mill  waste  fsom  soft  woods  may  ])rofitably  be 
converted  into  ethyl  alcohol  w'here  th)p  supply  of 
waste  is  uniform  and  con.stant  for  a  jjcriod  of  20  years 
or  more,  and  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  and 
a  fairly  close  source  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.  As- 
suming a  yield  of  20  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  per  ton  of 
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wnod  MS  iiblainfd  by  two  plants  in  oiM'raiion.  tlu'  cost 
of  It')  per  cent  alfoliol  in  a  i>laii1  of  :{()()()  ■■•alloiis  daily 
capacity  is  estimated  at  ■+0.247  per  gallon.  Complete 
t'ijyures  are  g-ivfin  based  on  c(inliiuinus  niVcration  us- 
ing 180  tons  of  dry  wood  per  day.  A  ininiiiiuiii  pi-oduc- 
tion  of  I'lOO  o-allons  is  necessary  for  successful  opera- 
tion. The  process  consists  in  the  digestion  of  tlie 
sliredded  waste  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  11.')  1<i 
120  pounds,  converting  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  dry 
wood  into  sugars,  leaching  out,  neutralizing  with  milk 
of  lime,  fermenting  96  hours  and  distilling  witii  stand- 
ard equipment. — A.  P.  -C. 

E.-Acid  Pulp  Processes  and  Equipment 

E-2.  Incrustations  in  Heaters  and  Evaporators  in 
the  Evaporation  of  Sulphite  Liquids.  K.  \V.  .s'l|{i-;il 
i>KXKirr.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  .\.\iii.  1!H).  (19201. 
Chem.  Abs.,  xv.  172,  (Jan.  10,  1921).  Sulphite  liquor 
is  (ine  of  tile  hardest  liquids  to  evaporate  because  of 
tile  calcium  salts  deposited.  Attempts  to  ])revent  the 
deposit  of  precipitated  salts  by  rapid  circulation  of 
the  liquid  failed.  The  production  of  insoluble  sub- 
tances  in  the  scale  seems  to  be  due  to  the  cliemica  re- 
action taking  place  in  the  liquid  during  heating.  Pre- 
vention of  such  reactions  may  ))revent  formation  of 
scale.  The  incrustation  from  sulphite  liquor  consists 
mainlj-  of  calcium  sulphate  and  sulphide;  smaller 
amounts  of  calcium  sulphite,  silica,  and  organic  sub- 
stances are  present.  The  first  named  is  probably  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  use  neutralized  liquor.  Sodium  bicarbonate 
ha.s  been  used  successfully,  for  the  resulting  salts  are 
soluble.  If  the  liquor  containers  are  kept  full  or 
the  walls  above  the  liquor  are  kept  moist,  there  is 
less  scale.  Passing  an  electric  current  through  the 
container   was   studied   with    ]n'omising    i-esults. — 

A,  P.  -C. 

E-2.  Evaporation  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  H. 
BEKGSTROEil.  Papir-Journalen,  viii.  :i4,  (1920)  ; 
Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  1993,  (.lune  20,  1921).  The  compres- 
sion method  when  using  electric  energy  instead  of  coal 
for  evaporation  of  sulphite  waste  liquor  not  only  saves 
fuel  but  also  construction  and  operation  costs ;  it  also 
yields  acetic  acid  and  undecomprised  organic  com- 
pounds.—A.  P.  -C. 

E-2  C3Tnene  as  a  By-Product  in  the  Sulphite  Process. 
(».  ASl'IlAX.  Zellstoff-chem.  Abhandl.,  i.  No. 3,  73-76. 
(1920),  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  435,  (Feb.  10.  1921).  Hintikka 
observed  that  2-cymenasnlphoiiic  acid,  ujjon  treatment 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  yields  p-nitrololuene-o- 
sulphonic  acid,  with  the  splitting  off  of  the  iso-propyl 
group,  from  which  true  azo  dyes  can  be  prepared.  Upon 
nitrating  under  definite  conditions,  2,  6-dinitro-cymene 
is  formed,  besides  2,  4-dinitro-toluene,  which  upon 
further  nitration  yields  trinitro-toluene.  Upon  reduc- 
tion the  corresponding  amine  be  prepared.  Cymene- 
sulphonic  acid  may  also  serve  for  the  preparation  of 
tliA'mol  and  carvacrol.  The  cymene  yield  is  calculated 
to  be  1  kilo  \)ev  ton  of  pulp.  In  the  sulphite  process 
it  is  obtained  90  to  95  per  cent  pure. — A.P.-(\ 

E-2  Observations  on  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  P. 
WAIILBE1!(^.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxii.  257  (1919)  : 
Chems.  Abs.,  xv,  171-172.  iJan.  10,  1921).  Solid  sub- 
stances are  not  precipitated  from  sulphite  waste  liquor 
of  35  degree  Be.  by  fine  sodium  chloride,  though  pre- 
cipitation occurs  in  less  concentrated  solutions.  Four 
g.  sodium  chloride  is  the  smallest  amount  which  will 
precipitate  one  g.  of  sodium  cldoride-free  sediment 
from  a  liquor  containing  about  40  jx'r  cent  of  solids. 


Tile  precipitated  organic  substances  diminish  with  the 
increase  in  liu>  sulpliur  dioxide  content  of  the  liquoi'. 
Subslauc(!s  containing  sulphur  can  be  obtained  by 
(lial\'sis  using  collodion  as  the  film.  A  combination  of 
spectros<-o|)ic  analysis  and  titi'ation  analysis  has  been 
de\ised  foi-  the  coloi-cd  solution  obtained  bv  diah'sis. 
A.l'.-C. 

El.  Methyl  Red  as  an  Indicator  in  the  Titration  of 
Sulphite  Liquors.  PER  UOSEXLUNI).  Zellstoff. 
chem.  Abhandl.,  i.  No.  5.  121-123,  (1921)  ;  Chems.  Abs., 
XV,  2723,  (Aug.  20,  1921).  Methyl  red  may  be  used  as 
an  indicator  in  the  modified  Ilohn  method  for  the  titra- 
tion of  fresh  sulphite  li(pu)r.        A.P.-C 

E-5  F-5  Digesting  Cellulose  under  High  Pressure  and 
Low  Temperature.  Papir-Journalen,  vii,  1S4-1.S5, 
(1919);  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  1922,  (June  20,  1921).  In 
stead  of  digesting  wood  with  an  alkaline  liquor  under 
()  to  10  atmospheres  and  at  150  to  180  degrees,  or  with 
suljihite  under  3  to  6  atmospheres  and  at  115  to  140 
degrees,  it  is  suggested  to  put  the  wood  and  liquor  in 
i\n'  digester,  and  increase  the  pressure  l)y  pumping  in 
li(luor;  air  on  gases  to  as  high  as  50  atmospheres.  The 
digestion  then  takes  place  at  a  low  temperature  and 
gives  a  .stronger  cellulose.  Thorough  impregnation 
of  the  wood  b\-  the  li(|uor  nia\-  be  assisted  bv  vacuum. 
—  A.P.-O. 

E-0  F-0  New  Institute  for  the  Chemistry  of  Cellulose 
at  the  Technical  High  School  at  Darmstadt.  Svensk 
Pappers-Tid.,  xxiv,  174,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  254(i, 
(Aug.  10,  1921).  Announcement  is  made  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  separate  institution  for  chemical  research 
on  problems  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  pajier 
piilp.  This  institute  is  made  a  part  of  the  Technical 
High  School  in  Darmstadt  and  follows  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Swedish  Paper 
and  Cellulose  Engineers.  —  A.P.-C. 

E-0  F-0  The  Heat  Problem  in  the  Cellulose  Indus- 
tries. G.  SUNDBLAl).  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxiv,  IIS- 
158  (1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  2546,  (Aug.  10,  1921).  The 
author  has  studied  two  sulphite  and  one  sulphate  plants 
and  presents  in  nuich  detail  the  manufacture  use,  loss 
and  saving  of  heat  in  the  processes.  He  gives  his  results 
in  28  full  diagrams  and  charts.  His  diagrams  of  a 
sulphite  plant  and  of  the  old  and  new  systems  for  sul 
phate  plants  are  particularly  commendable.  Enthus- 
iasm for  this  pi-ol)lem  may  easily  lead  to  misdirected 
effort.  A  wise  installation  of  heat-saving  devices  may 
easily  wijie  out  the  necessitv  of  importing  fuel  into 
Sweden.  — A.P.-C. 

EG  F-0  R-5  The  fuel  Question  in  the  Cellulose  In 
dustry.  (J.  SUNDBLAl).  Svensk  Pappers-Tid  xxiii, 
375,  (1920)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  435,  (Feb.  10,  1921L  The 
author  reviews  various  devices  designed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  fuel  needed  for  power,  for  digesting,  for 
driving  and  heating  in  the  cellulose  industries  during 
1900  to  1922.  Figures  for  each  five  years  show  a  reg- 
ular decrease  in  the  amount  of  fuel  needed  in  the  sul- 
phite and  sulphate   jilants.  —  A.P.-C. 

E-0  F-0  Saving  Heat  in  Pulp  Mills.  Communication 
from  the  Paper  Pulp  Office.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid 
-xxiv.  30-313,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  1993,  (June  20, 
1921).  In  order  to  avoid  waste  of  heat  it  is  suggested 
that  for  each  part  of  a  wood  pulp  plant  simultaneous 
and  accurate  measurements  be  made  of  all  the  energy 
and  nuiterial  required,  the  amounts  used,  and  the 
amounts  lost.  The  waste  heat  from  one  department 
should  be  transferred  to  another  department  with  as 
little   loss   as   po.ssible.       Data   from   different    i)lants 

should    be    collected    and    comitared    confidentiallv  

A.P.-C. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


Col.  Ili'iiry  S.  Graves.  Doaii  of  tho  Yale  Forestry 
School  and  "formerly  Gluef  Forester  of  the  TJnited 
Slates,  spoke  last  T.aursday  at  the  eonfereiiee  of  the 
Empire  State  Fores'  Produets  Assoeiation  and  the  New 
Yor  Seetion  of  the  American  Forestry  Assoeiation  at  tlie 
Empire  State  Forest  Products  Asjsociation  and  the  New 
York  Section  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  Universi- 
ty. A  report  which  embodies  results  of  a  careful  exami- 
nation and  investigation  of  forestry  conditions  of  New 
Y'ork  State  will  become  part  of  t^ie  data  which  the  Forest 
mulatiug  i-emedical  and  regulatory  legislation  on  forest 
management  in  the  United  States. 

Charles  K.  White,  secretary  of  the  Box  Board  ilanu- 
facturers'  Association  and  the  Eastern  Paperboard 
ilauufacturers'  Assoeiation,  declares  that  boxboard  ma- 
nufacturers are  being  seriously  affected  by  t^ie  .short 
supply  of  waste  paper  and  the  steadily  mounting  eo.st 
of  such  material.  He  attributes  the  greatly  increased 
price  of  waste  paper  not  only  to  the  increased  demand 
by  the  mills  but  also  to  the  scarcity  of  common  labor 
\vhich  is  used  in  the  sorting  of  the  paper  by  the  .second 
hand  junk  dealers.  The  price  went  up  more  than  100'; 
fi-(  III  .Tulv  to  September. 

Tlie  pl'ani  of  the  Phil-Fibre  Box  Board  Mills,  Inc.. 
at  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  was  visited  by  a  .spectacular  fire 
last  week.  A  two-.story  warehouse  was  completely 
gutted,  and  much  greater  los.s  might  have  been  sustained 
but  for  the  assistance  of  three  fireboats.  Thirty  men  wlio 
were  at  work  in  the  building  when  the  fire  was  discovered 
were  able  to  juake  their  way  out  uninjured.  David 
Xev^nnan  and  Chester  F.  Simmons,  owners  of  the  plant, 
could  not  account  for  the  fire's  origin,  or  could  Ihey 
give  an  estimate  of  the  damage. 

In  develcping  hydro-electric  power  on  the  Oswegat 
chie  River  in  Northern  New  York  a  wood-stave  pipe  is 
being  C(  nstrueted  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  more  than 
two-tliii-ds  of  a  mile  long.  The  .staves  are  of  Douglas  fir 
lirought  from  the  State  of  Washington.  They  are  3i  o 
inc.hes  thick  and  are  able  to  sustain  a  head  of  water  of 
140  feet. 

lioard  mills  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  are  all  running  full 
time.  Several  are  so  fully  hooked  with  ordens  that  t'here 
is  talk  of  putting  on  extra  help  for  Sunday  work.  About 
:!.')00  hands  are  being  kept  busy  on  shifts  covering  24 
hours  a  day. 

Norbert  A  .  Con.sidine,  president  of  the  Paper  House 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  i-eturned  to  Philadelphia  follow 
ing  an  extensive  business  ttnir  of  the  South.  He  found 
tliat  the  South 's  demand  for  import  new.sprint  is  really 
larger  than  present  stocks  on  hand  of  such  pajjcr  made 
|.ossil)le  of  fulfillment. 

Recently  issued  census  statistics  of  the  lumber  in- 
du.stry  for  1919  show  that  the  total  number  f)f  establish 
nients  in  the  United  States,  including  pulp  and  paper 
and  other  wocd  utilizing  industries  is  over  40,000.  The 
persons  employed  number  about  a  million  and  the  value 
if  the  product  of  these  industries  amounts  to  nearly 
$4,000,000,000.  In  wood-i)u!p  product.s  tjie  State  Maine 
still  with  94  mills  and  the  consumption  of  1,279,  852 
cords.  New  York  is  next  with  84  milLs  and  1,055,000 
cords.       Wiscon.si-i,  is  third   with   47  mills  and  854,000 


cords.  Tlie  Southern  Slates,  including  the  so-called 
North  Carolina  pine  States-North  Carolina,  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Virgina-lead  tlie  country  in  the  total  lumber 
in-oduction.  Of  the  total  of  ;!4,552,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber produced  in  the  entire  country,  T/ie  Southern  terri- 
tory produced  16.000,000,000.  The  Pacific  States  turned 
out  about  9,000,000,000  feet.  The  Southern  territory 
was  also  in  the  lead  about  ten  years  ago.  Twent.v 
years  ago  the  Southern  group  was  not  quite  at  the 
head  of  the  column  of  lumber  producing  regions,  being 
led  by  the  Lake  States  with  a  small  margin.  From 
present  indications  it  appears  that  the  Pacific  States 
region  will  take  the  lumber  leaders^iip  t'his  year  to  hold 
it  indefinitely. 

Aeording  to  a  consular  report  from  Costa  Rica,  tin 
or  cardboard  boxes  intended  solely  for  the  packing  of 
ground  coffee  for  export  are  made  exempt  from  any 
import  duty  in  Casta  Rica  by  decree  of  Seiitember  26. 
The  wharfage  duties,  however,  will  still  be  collected. 
The  containers  must  be  marked  or  stamped  to  prevent 
their  use  for  any  other  purpose. 

Operations  have  been  resumed  at  the  Ftjrest  Paper 
Company's  mill  at  Y'armouth,  Me.,  which  has  been  sihut 
down  since  last  Marcji.  Previous  to  that  time  the  mill 
wa.s  only  running  on  part  time  and  with  b\it  part  of 
its  full  quota  of  employees,  and  a  reduction  in  wages 
from  a  previous  scale  was  in  force.  A  new  and  better 
scale  of  wages  has  been  decided  upon  which,  it  is  said. 
will  make  up  for  the  reduction  previously  made  and  will 
ecjual,  if  not  exceed,  the  wage  paid  about  two  years  ago. 

Tliomas  Caslin,  a  ehaffeur,  employed  by  a  firm  enga- 
ged to  iliaul  newsprint  paper,  was  arraigned  la.st  Friday 
in  the  Kings  County  Court,  Brooklyn,  on  an  indict- 
ment charging  grand  larceny.  Alfred  Noble,  achecker, 
was  also  indicted.  Noble,  Ca.slin  and  a  third  man,  not 
named,  are  alleged  to  have  diverted  and  sold  truckloads 
of  newsprint  paper  belonging  to  the  Star  Company, 
pnhlisjiers  of  the  New  York  American  to  the  Amalga- 
mated Paper  Company,  in  Brooklyn. 

The  two  mills  of  t.iie  JMarinette  and  Menominee  Paper 
Company  operated  the  entire  month  of  October  with- 
out a  lost  time  accident.  The  company '.s  bulletin  boai-d 
sihows  35  days  without  an  accident. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Carthage  Sulphite 
Pulp  Company  in  Watertown  last  week  J.  V.  Baron 
Vice-President  and  general  manager  of  the  Sherman 
Pai)er  Company,  was  elected  pi;esident  to  fill  t^ie  va 
eancy  cau.sed  by  the  death  some  months  ago  of  James 
A.  Outterson.  Dr.  David  S.  Balmat,  vice-president  and 
active  head  since  the  deatlh  of  Mr.  Outterson,  tendered 
his  resignation  after  having  .sold  his  entire  holdings  in 
the  company.  Guy  C.  Jones  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasui'cr.  Lyman  Rhodes,  a  vice-president  of  the  Equi 
able  Tru.st  Company  of  New  York,  was  named  vice- 
president  to  .succeeded  Dr.  Balmat,  and  P.  H.  Moran 
a  paper  maker  of  broad  experience,  was  elected  as  gener- 
al superintendent  of  the  mill. 

Frank  L.  Moore  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  just  been 
electcfl    i)resident  and   general   manager  of  the   Unite 
States  Pulp  Products  (■'orporation,  Newark,  N.  Y.    Mr 
Moore  was  for  many  ycai's  president  and  general  ma- 
nager of  the  Newton  Falls  Pai)er  Company,  Watertown. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  NovemluT  14.  —  Fnnii  the  local  stand- 
point, tlie  paper  trade  is  fairly  jrood.  The  jobbers  re- 
port that  tlie  demand  is  being  well  sustained,  and  that 
apjiearances  jjoint  to  good  business  for  sometime.  The 
jM-inting  business  is,  on  the  whole,  of  a  dull  eharaeter; 
some  slio])s  are  busy,  but  others  have  little  work  in 
ha7id.  Com]ietition  is  very  keen,  and  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  orders,  some  printers  are  taking  .jobs  at  or 
below  cost. 

Taking  a  more  general  view  of  the  paper  trade,  ad- 
vices from  the  mills  are  to  the  effect  that  the  orders 
ill  hand  are  satisfaetor.v,  and  that  in  some  directions, 
shipments  are  behind. 

Canadian  commercial  conditions  point  to  an  expan- 
sion of  operations,  provided  that  world  politics  are  not 
upset  by  the  situation  in  the  Near  Ea.st.  The  Dom- 
inion is  looking  more  and  more  to  outside  buyers  for 
her  products,  which  means  that  political  considerations 
beyond  her  own  shores  will  have  an  increasing  in- 
fluence on  Canadian  trade.  The  visits  of  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
jNIills.  Limited,  and  Mr.  W.  Gorman,  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  ]Mills,  Limited,  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
show  that  our  paper  manufacturers  are  realizing  more 
fully  the  importance  of  export  business  in  lines  out- 
side newsprint,  which  is  taken  care  of  in  another  way, 
and  for  which  the  chief  demand  is  just  beyond  our 
boundaries.  No  doubt  the  competition  in  Australasia, 
for  instance,  is  very  keen,  but  the  fact  that  we  already 
have  a  substantial  trade  witli  our  sister  Dominions  is 
evidence  that  Canada  is  able  to  supply  those  markets 
at   competitors  prices. 

The  newsprint  situation  is  practically  without 
change.  The  demand  is  still  very  good  with  indica- 
tions of  a  heavy  consumption  during  the  eaidy  part  of 
next  year.  The  policy  of  advancing  the  price  to  a 
moderate  degree  is  proving  the  right  one,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  tonnage  placed,  and  the  absence 
of  complaints  as  to  the  new  price.  It  is  probable  that 
decreased  consumption  would  have  resulted  from  an 
addition  of  $10  to  the  price.  The  car  situation  has 
considerably  improved.  The  Canadian  mills  and  their 
American  customers  cooperated  with  a  view-  to  secure 
the  return  of  cars  held  by  American  railways.  These 
efforts  proved  successful,  enabling  our  mills  to  ship 
much  more  promptly.  In  fact  it  has  been  complained 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  have  received  pre- 
ferential treatment  in  the  matter  of  ears.  The  situa- 
tion however  is  better  all  round. 

In  other  lines  orders  are  coming  in  freely.  The 
board  mills  are  still  busy,  with  prices  sustained  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  market  for  raw  materials.  Waste 
paper  commands  high  prices;  rags  are  firm;  while 
roofing  felts  are  down  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  the  keen 
competition  for  business  being  responsible  for  this  cut. 

The  pulp  section  continues  very  firm.  Groundwood 
has  advanced  to  $40  with  buyers  for  all  production. 
Mechanical  pulp  is  indeed  coming  into  its  own,  after  a 
considerable  period  of  dullness.  Sulphite  is  the  weak- 
est  spot  in   this"  department,   the   large   Scandinavian 


i'.\l)orls  1(1  the  L'nitcd  States  having  had  a  restraining 
influence  on  Canadian  pulp.  On  the  other  hand, 
bleached  sulphite  is  being  sold  as  fast  as  it  can  be  man- 
ufactured. Inquiries  from  outside  the  American  con- 
tinent have  been  turned  down,  owing  to  lack  of  pidp. 
The  ])ulp  and  jiapei-  companies  in  the  St.  JIauricc 
^'allcy  will  cut  heavy  sui)i)lics  of  puljiwood  this  season 
in  order  to  replenish  stocks  at  their  mills  which  have 
been  considerably  depleted  in  consequence  of  the  big 
demand  for  newsprint.  Camp  operations  however, 
will  prove  more  costly  than  was  at  first  anticipated, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  wages. 

Toronto  Markets 

That  the  pulp  and  pai)er  trade  is  gradually  improving 
its  position  and  that  more  business  is  being  done  to- 
day both  by  manufacturers  and  distributors  than  for  a 
long  time  past  is  a  fair  representation  of  conditions  in 
the  Ontario  field  as  gleaned  from  paper  makers  and 
jobbers.  Pulp  mills  and  the  paper  manufacturing 
plants  for  the  most  part  are  running  full  with  orders 
booked  for  a  considerable  period  ahead,  while  the  job- 
bing trade  expresses  keen  satisfaction  at  the  volume  of 
Inisiness  being  done.  There  is  a  slight  dulness  in  the 
printing  trade  in  Toronto  but  this  does  not  characterize 
the  printing  trade  as  a  whole  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  jobbers  are  disposing  of  large  quantities  of 
paper  to  the  trade  throughout  the  province.  In  all  de- 
partments of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  thei-e  are 
signs  that  prosperit.v — if  not  actually  here — is  well  on 
the  way  and  many  branches  of  the  trade  are  laying 
plans  for  future  development  to  keep  pace  with  the 
expansion  of  business  which  seems  bound  to  come. 

PULP.  —  Latest  pulp  quotations  indicate  a  general 
upward  tendency  in  prices  with  all  lines  in  good  de- 
mand. Unbleached  sulphite  is  now  selling  at  $70  de- 
livered, with  bleached  sulphite  at  $100  f.o.b.  manufac- 
turers' point.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  bleached  sul- 
phite has  been  sold  recently  at  as  high  as  $110.  News 
grade  is  selling  at  $55  and  kraft  pulp  at  $65,  with  41/2 
cents  a  pound  as  the  prevailing  price  for  soda  pulp.  ' 

BOARDS.  —  With  very  little  American  board  com- 
ing into  the  country,  the  Canadian  board  mills  are 
running  at  full  capacity  and  distributors  report  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  shipments.  The  paper  box  industry, 
which  is  extremely  busy,  is  using  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  mill  output  and  the  product  generally  is  in 
excellent  demand.  Prices  remain  firm  with  chipped 
board  selling  at  $65:  Straw  board  at  $65;  white  vat- 
lined  at  $75;  folding  pulp  at  $90  anj  white  i)atent 
coated  at  $190. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  Cotton  rags  are 
holding  firm,  although  there  is  tio  great  movement, 
while  waste  paper  lines  are  active  in  practically  all 
departments.  Roofing  rags  are  moving  quietly  at 
aliout  the  same  price  levels  as  quoted  last  week.  In 
paper  stocks  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  price 
in  heavy  books  and  magazines,  the  prevailing  price 
bieng  $2.50  as  against  $2.25  last  week.  Ledgers  and 
writings  are  quoted  at  $2.75  as  against  $2.50  last  week, 
and  No.  2  miscellaneous  are  off  15  cents,   being  now 
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quoted  at  $1.00.  Cotton  rags  are  selling  at  ■^i  for  No. 
1  white  and  roofing  rags  at  $1.25.  Blue  overall  cut- 
tings are  quoted  at  $6  instead  of  $5.50,  while  other 
prices  are  unchanged  from  those  of  last  week. 
ONION  SKIN.  —  A  raise  of  ten  per  cent  in  tlie  price 
of  onion  skin  went  into  effect  last  week  according  to 
ailvices  received  by  Toronto  jobbing  houses,  making 
tlie  present  price  $1.35  per  folio  ream.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  this  class  of  paper. 

BLANKS.  —  There  have  been  considerable  importa- 
tions of  blanks  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  jobbers 
report  a  fair  business  in  this  line.  Prices  remain  on  a 
level  with  those  fixed  some  time  ago  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  any  changes  that  may  come  into  effect 
shortly  will  have  an  upward  trend. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.  —  There  is  a  good  steady 
volume  of  trade  in  tliese  lines  and  both  the  mills  and 
the  jobbers  are  busy.  Orders  generally  speaking,  are 
not  large  in  bulk,  individually,  but  the  total  business 
being  done  is  considered  very  satisfactory.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  ])rices  recently  scheduled  will  remain 
for  some  time  to  come  although  manufacturers  point 
out,  that  raw  materials  are  steadily  rising  in  price. 

GREASEPROOF.— Tliere  is  a  fairly  active  move- 
ment in  this  class  of  paper  and  manufacturers  are  busy 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  foreign  com- 
petition. Bleached  glassine  is  selling  at  from  15  to  16 
cents  per  lb.  Avith  nnbleached  at  14  to  15  cents. 

COATING  MILLS.  —  The  coa/ting  mills  report  a  fair 
amount  of  business  with  generally  improving  condi- 
tions. So  far  the  industry  has  not  felt  the  effect  of  the 
upward  trend  of  prices  in  papers  and  there  have  been 
no  increases  of  late. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  November  11.  —  (Special  Correspon- 
dence) —  As  the  end  of  the  year  draws  near,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  stimulation  of  retail  trading  during  the 
prc-holiday  season  demand  for  most  kinds  of  paper  is 
showing  constaiit  expansion.  ]Much  of  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  in  the  market  sometime  ago  or  when 
trade  began  to  take  ou  a  livelier  complexion  has  dis- 
appeared, but  in  quieting  down  the  situation  has  lost 
none  of  its  strength  nor  has  business  stopped  growing. 
There  is  a  more  orderly  market  condition  now,  busi- 
ness is  proceeding  along  stable  lines  with  the  market 
tone  exhibiting  inci'eased  healthiness  day  by  day. 

Paper  of  practically  all  kinds  is  moving  into  con- 
suming channels  in  large  volume.  One  of  the  gratify- 
ing features  of  the  market  is  that  all  grades  of  paper 
are  sharing  in  the  trade  activity;  that  consumers  in 
various  industries  arc  purchasing  paper,  and  that  no 
one  branch  of  tlie  trade  stands  out  in  point  of  activity 
from  the  others  unless  it  be  the  newsprint  branch.  De- 
mand for  print  paper  continues  just  as  brisk  as  it  re- 
cently has  been;  in  fact,  with  newspaper  publishers  re- 
ceiving a  greater  amount  of  advertising  business  as  the 
holiday  shopping  season  approaches,  consumption  of 
newsprint  is  steadily  mounting  and  demand  as  a  re- 
sult is  being  accelerated.  Reports  from  authoritative 
sources  say  that  very  nearly  all  the  tonnage  of  news- 
print mills  in  tlie  States  are  likely  to  produce  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year  has  been  contracted  for ; 
spot  supplies  therefore  being  of  small  volume  and  with 
publishers  depending  on  purchases  in  the  open  market 
experiencing  some  difficulty  in  covering  their  require- 
ments. 


One  of  the  most  popular  morning  journals  is  printing 
an  issue  of  40  pages  nearly  every  day  and  announces  in 
practically  evei-y  issue  that  it  has  omitted  from  two  to 
ten  columns  of  advertising,  thus  indicating  that  this 
publisher  is  limiting  the  size  of  his  paper  even  though 
he  is  compelled  to  omit  advertising.  It  is  stated  that  the 
situation  existing  in  this  city  in  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishing industry  is  duplicated  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; that  publishers  in  various  large  cities  and  towns 
as  well  as  the  small  ones  are  printing  larger  issues  than 
ever  before.  What  else  could  explain  better  the  strong 
market  position  of  newsprint? 

Book  papers  are  increasing  in  demand  and  this  kind 
of  paper  displa.ys  more  firmness  than  in  a  long  time. 
Prices  are  gradually  strengthening  and  manufacturers 
are  showing  greater  independence  in  regard  to  prices  . 
and  deliveries  than  they  have  been  able  to  in  several 
years.  The  numerous  trade  periodicals  and  fiction 
magazines  are  getting  back  on  their  feet  figuratively 
speaking,  and  are  also  increasing  the  size  of  their  pub- 
lications, thus  leading  to  a  larger  consumption  of  book 
paper.  Mills  in  the  Middle  West  are  reported  insist- 
ing on  at  least  7  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for 
machine  finished  book  paper,  and  only  from  mills  si- 
tuated near  to  New  York  where  a  low  freight  rate  is 
involved  can  book  paper  of  this  grade  be  purchased  at 
less  than  7  cents.  One  of  the  nearby  book  paper  mills 
is  said  to  be  delivering  limited  lots  of  machine  finished 
book  of  not  too  fine  a  qualitj'  at  6.50  cents  New  York, 
but  this  is  probably  the  exceptional  prices  applying  to 
a  certain  grade  of  paper  shipped  from  a  point  where 
only  minor  freight  charges  are  involved.  Super  book 
is  steady  to  firm  at  from  7  to  7.75  cents  per  pound  f.o. 
b.  New  York,  and  coated  book  ranges  in  price  from 
8.50  cents  upward,  with  only  low  qualities  available 
at  this  bottom  figure. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  in  consistently  good  amounts. 
Jobbers  in  New  York  report  printers  buying  in  better 
volume  than  for  at  least  two  years,  and  say  that  sales 
are  showing  a  steady  increase.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
demand  is  principally  for  the  medium  and  lo^v  quali- 
ties of  bonds  and  ledgers,  but  the  call  for  these  is  more 
than  making  up  the  relatively  slower  demand  for  high 
grades.  The  last  production  figures  show  that  the  out- 
put of  fine  paper  in  September  was  more  than  31,000 
tons,  which  is  a  third  again  as  large  as  the  September, 
1921,  production,  and  some  5,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
average  monthly  output  over  the  past  five  years.  Fine 
paper  prices  are  firm  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  as 
long  as  sulphite  and  rag  stock  remain  as  high  as  they 
are  today  in  price. 

White  tissue  papers  show  an  advancing  trend  and 
are  in  active  demand,  as  they^.usually  are  just  prior  to 
the  holiday  season.  No  actual  rise  in  quotations  has 
been  recorded  this  week,  but  local  jobbers  have  been 
advised  by  manufacturers  than  an  advance  is  pending. 
No.  1  white  tissue  is  quoted  at  about  85  cents  a  ream 
in  New  York,  with-  No.  2  white  and  No.  1  manila 
priced  at  approximately  10  cents  a  ream  under  the  No. 
1  white.  Wrapping  papers  are  in  steady  call  and  firmly 
quoted.  Domestic  No.  1  kraft  is  bringing  7  cents  per 
pound  ,and  the  No.  2  grade  6.25  to  6.50  cents. 

The  sharp  decline  in  waste  paper  prices  has  not  as 
yet  affected  quotations  on  box  board ;  whether  or  not 
it  will  is  a  question.  When  it  is  considered  that  old 
paper  costs  were  on  a  level  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
prices  prevailing  on  boards,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
board  values  will  recede.  In  fact,  even  under  current 
prices  for  paper  stock,  which  are  from  $6  to  $8  a  ton 
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below  those  of  several  weeks  ago,  board  mamil'acturcrs 
are  afforded  a  narrow  margin  for  profit  for  the  reason 
that  coal  and  pulp  fontinne  on  hi<rli  cosi  levels  and  that 
labor  also  is  abnnriiiall.v  lijfrh.  Quotations  on  plain 
chip  board  are  maintained  at  $60  a  ton  f.o.i).  New  York 
and  on  fined  news  board  at  $62.50  to  $6;"). 

GUOUNI)  WOOD.  —  Meehanial  pulp  is  still  about 
the  strongest  item  of  all  the  raw  materials  going  into 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  Demand  for  this  eommo- 
dity  is  brisk,  and  proof  is  not  wanting  that  some  con- 
sumers wlu)  depend  too  much  on  open  market  buying 
to  cover  their  requirements  are  not  getting  all  the  su])- 
pl.y  desired.  Prices  have  climbed  another  notch  this 
week.  Domestic  spruce  ground  wood  has  been  re- 
ported sold  at  $38  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants,  and  im- 
ported ground  wood  has  brought  $39  ex  dock  New 
York.  Importers  say  that  they  would  have  to  secure 
$41  a  ton  on  the  dock  here  for  an,y  more  ground  wood 
brought  over  from  Europe  owing  to  the  stiff  prices 
demanded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Senti- 
ment in  the  trade  regarding  prices  is  very  bullish  and 
a  majority  of  dealers  and  importers  look  for  a  further 
advence  before  the  winter  is  far  advanced. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  In  some  quarters  of  the  trade 
it  is  said  that  demand  for  chemical  pulp  has  simmered 
down  a  little,  but  this  is  viewed  as  strictly  a  temp- 
orary condition  brought  about  by  the  acknowledged 
heavj-  importations  from  Europe  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  which  doubtless  have  caused  paper  manufac- 
turers to  hold  back  in  buying  for  a  time.  Importers 
contend  that  the  present  large  imports  are  nothing  out 
of  tiie  ordinary  and  that  the.v  are  quite  seasonable,  this 
being  the  time  of  the  year  when  shipments  from  Swe- 
den to  the  United  States  increase  because  of  the  rush 
to  get  pulp  oiit  before  the  Baltic  freezes.  Moreover,  it 
is  declared  that  Scandinavian  producers  continue  to 
demand  high  prices  and  that  therefore  it  is  unprofit- 
alile  to  grant  any  price  concessions  on  pulp  making 
on  tliis  side  for  the  reason  it  cannot  be  replaced  any 
cheaper.  Most  members  of  the  pulp  trade  expect 
prices  to  remain  firm  on  about  prevailing  levels  for  at 
least  the  next  several  months,  since,  it  is  asserted,  very 
nearly  all  the  supply  —  domestic  and  foreign  • —  that 
is  likely  to  become  available  up  until  the  end  of  the 
current  .year  has  been  sold  on  contract  thereby  reducing 
spot  pulp  in  the  open  market  to  a  minimum. 

RAGS.  —  Low  grades  of  old  cotton  rags  used  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  building  papers  continue  in  a  vei-y 
weak  condition.  Demand  from  consuming  quarters  has 
not  improved  this  week,  and,  under  pressure  of  dealers 
and  packers  to  move  stocks  prices  have  declined  fur- 
ther. No.  1  roofing  rags  are  now  available  in  New 
York  at  1.10  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  No. 
2  packing  at  95  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  witli  the  prob- 
abilities favoring  mills  getting  some  supply  at  even 
luider  these  figures.  Other  grades  of  old  cottons  are 
holding  fairly  steady  in  price  though  demand  is  not  as 
active  as  it  was.  Whites  are  sought  in  spasmodic 
fashion,  and  blues  are  wanted  only  in  certain  quarters. 
New  cuttings  are  firm,  with  no  show  of  easiness.  Prices 
quoted  f.o.b.  New  York  on  new  rags  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  11.50  cents;  No.  2 
white  shirt  cuttings,  6  cents;  fancy  shirt  cuttings,  6 
cents;  unbleached  muslins,  10.50  cents;  No.  1  wash- 
ables,  4.50  cents;  blue  overall  cuttings,  ;)  cents;  light 
silesias.  7.50  cents,  and  bleached  shoe  cutfings,  9  cents. 
PAPER  STOCK.  —  Additional  weakness  is  apparent 
in  old  paper.  Buying  by  consumers  this  week  has  been 
at  best  of  small  tonnage  and  prices  have  continued  to 
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decline.  No.  1  mixed  pajier  has  grradually  fallen  in 
priee  until  piirehases  at  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
are  easily  executed  at  present,  while  folded  news- 
papers are  available  at  1.10  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New- 
York,  overissue  newsi)apers  at  l.:50  cents,  aiul  eonnuon 
mixed  paper  at  SO  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Old  maga- 
zines also  luive  eased  off  to  about  2.40  cents  New 
York  foi-  No.  1  heavy  flat  stock,  and  2.10  cents  for 
mixed  iiooks.  Shavinfis  are  a  little  lower  though 
dealers  as  a  rule  are  holdinp:  these  grades  with  rela- 
tively more  firmness  than  others.  No.  1  hard  white 
shavinirs  are  available  at  4.25  cents  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  No.  1  soft  white  siuivings  at  :5.6')  cents  a  pound. 
Kraft  paper  is  easy  with  offerings  of  No.  1  old  kraft  by 
dealers  noted  at  2.15  cents  per  pound  New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  STRINGS.  —  After  ruling  firm  for 
quite  a  spell,  old  rope  has  eased  jvi.st  a  trifle  in  price, 
due,  it  is  said,  to  fairly  heavy  imports  of  this  com- 
modity recently.  Domestic  manila  rope  of  No.  1  qua- 
lity is  bringing  no  more  than  5.75  cents  a  pound  at 
dealers'  shipping  points  in  most  cases  though  some 
paper  mills  are  reported  still  paying  up  to  6  cents.  Old 
bagging  is  quiet  with  roofing  grades  in  a  dormant  po- 
sition.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  quoted  at  around  1.15 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1  gunny  at  1.10  to 
1.20  cents,  and  roofing  bagging  at  80  cents  a  rnndred 
pounds. 

With  The  Woodsmen 

FOREST  FIRE  INQUIRY 

Several  suggestions  were  made  by  Chief  Provincial 
Forester  E.  J.  Zavitz  in  his  evidence  this  morning  at 
Mie    probe    into    the    recent    fire    in    Northern    Ontario. 

These  were :  ,  •  •     i 

A  conference  between  Crown  officers  and  municipal 
officers  in  regard  of  the  method  of  controlling  fire 
hazards  round  towns  and  settlements;  addinonal  legis- 
lation and  administrative  changes  to  require  municipali- 
ties to  eon^rol  fire  hazards  in  their  territories;  stronger 
penalties  and  the  creation  of  much  larger  fire  zones 
about  towns. 

He  felt  that  the  act  should  be  amended  makins  it 
obligatory  for  the  per.son  creating  a  hazard  to  clear 
hazard  without  notice,  especially  in  cases  of  certain 
distances  from  railroads,  etc. 

"I  feel  ipiite  certain  that  the  act  in  regard  to  muni- 
eiiial  initiative  is  very  cumbei-some  and  some  improve- 
mx'nt  must  be  made  in  that  act,'"  said  Mr.  Zavitz 

Mr.  Zavitz  took  the  ground  that  if  the  municiiirili'y 
of  Hailevbury  knew  that  fires  to  the  south,  the  west  ami 
the  northwest  of  Ilaileybury  had  been  approaching  'he 
towni  for  some  days,  tlie  municipality  should  have  mad" 
a  statement  in  accordance  with  Section  K!  of  the  Forest 
Fire  Prevention  Act.  His  departmcir  tlicn  would  have 
taken  action,  he  said. 

Fire  Marshal  E.  Heaton  is  conducting  the  inquiry 
and  R.  sT  Ijaidlaw  is  acting  as  Crown  counsel. 

"After  the  witnesses  who  have  been  sulqioenaed  by 
the  ("rown  have  been  heard  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any 
voluntary  sta'ements  from  any  other  witnesses,  or  r.d'u- 
gees,"  .said  Mr.  Heaton.  He  asked  the  i)ress  to  make  a 
special  appeal  to  refugees  who  may  be  able,  to  give  im- 
portant facts.  "They  will  be  provided  for  and  wel- 
comed. ' ' 

Mr.  Zavitz  explained  the  fire  patrol  system  usert  by 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  as  well  astlie 


lookout  towers.    "  We  are  convinced  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  aircraft  detection,"  he  said 

Many  Parts  Not  Ranged 

Continuing,  Mr.  Zavitz  explained  thiit  portions  of  tlu- 
area  covered  by  the  I'ccent  fire  liad  not  l)een  ranged  for 
a  numi)er  of  years.  In  this  connection  he  mentioned  an 
area  .soutli  of  Latcliford  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Liskeard  and  Ilaileybury.  There  had  been  consideralde 
friction  caused  by  allegations  that  rangers  had  interferetl 
with  legitimate  .set  lers.  Resnlutions  fnmi  a  number  of 
municipalities  coupled  with  the  low  fire  hazard  had  in- 
fluenced the  removal  of  some  of  the  rangers. 

The  department  required  the  rangers  to  lie  in  sym- 
pathy with  .set  lers  clearing  their  land  If  not  in  .sym- 
pathy, they  would  be  dropped  from  the  organization. 

Mr.  Heaton — "Has  there  been  any  improvement  in 
the  class  of  fire  rangers  in  recent  years/" 

"We  believe  the  ((uality  has  improved." 

The  impression  -that  iie  fire  ranging  statf  was  com 
posed  of  students  was  wrong. 

The  department  had  not  withdrawn  rangers  from  all 
the  territory  .set  out  in  the  resolutiou,  t)ut  from  Mic  niosr 
widely  occupied  area. 

"If  the  condition  existed  that  fires  were  burning  on 
the  south  and  west  and  nor  h west  of  Ilaileybury  for 
some  days  and  apiiroaching  to  Haileybury  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  municipality,  was  it  the  jiroper  .iction  of  the 
municipality  to  have  made  a  statemeir  under  Section  13 
of  iie  Fore.st  Fires  Provincial  Act?" 

"Ye.s." 

"Had  the  statement  been  made  to  your  department 
and  organization  would  it  have  taken  action.'" 

"I  think  they  would.    Yes,  sir." 


$15,000  TO  STUDY  PULPWOOD  DECAY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9.  —  Advanced  metiiods  of 
forestry  as  applied  commercially  by  big  jiaper  and  pulp 
companies  of  New  York  was  a  feature  of  the  joint 
meeting  today  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  with  the  Empire  State  Forest 
Products  Association  the  state  organization  of  lumber 
operators  which  also  includes  large  manufacturers  of 
pulp. 

A.  B.  Recknagel,  forester  and  secretary  for  the  Em- 
pire State  Association,  showed  working  plans  which  he 
has  prepai-ed  for  the  practical  operation  of  big  forest 
areas  for  the  production  of  both  hard  and  soft  woods 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  so  that  these  forest  areas 
may  be  continuous  producers  of  timber  crops  for  the 
lumber  and  jnilp  plants  depenclent  upon  them. 

0.  IM.  Porter,  Secretary  of  the  Woodlands  Section, 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  fo- 
resters' organization  of  the  paper  industry,  in  this 
connection  told  of  the  recommendations  for  standartl 
grades  in  tlie  purchase  of  peeled  spruce  pulp  wood,  as 
the  result  of  a  conference  of  pulp  wood  producers  and 
purchasers  at  which  three  grades  of  wood  Avere  de- 
cided upon,  particularly  specifying  the  percentage  of 
Balsam  and  degree  of  rotten  wood  permissible  in  the 
different  grades.  He  also  announced  tliat  the  Wood- 
lands Section  at  a  recent  convention  at  Chicago  had 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  i|fl5,000  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  a  study  of  decay  in  pulp  wood,  as 
affecting  paper  and  pulp  products. 
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PULP  RESEARCH  AT  McGILL 

Tlie  deterioration  of  pulp  is  absorbinjr  the  attertion 
of  Miss  Jane  Spier  and  Miss  Kathleen  (lodwiii.  Pulps 
under  storage  show  siprns  of  diseoloration  whirh  results 
in  a  serious  loss  in  value,  llie  loss  in  tlie  I'liited  States 
from  this  eause  durinpr  the  war  aniountinfi  t'l  more  than 
five  million  dollars  annually.  The  eause  of  the  deterio- 
ration appears  to  be  baeterial  moulds  or  otln-r  forms  of 
funpri.  Miss  Spier  and  Miss  tijodwiii  iuive  already  iso- 
lated a  larjre  number  of  sjteeies  belonjiinj;'  to  the  differ- 
ent trroups  of  funjri  and  are  inoculatiiii;-  s  erili/ed  pulps 
with  orfranisms  from  ]nire  eultures  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  a  ea.sual  eonneetion  between  the  funjrus  and  the 
deterioration  in  eaeh  ease.  They  also  hope  throupli 
experiments  upon  conditions  nnder  wliieh  the  f'iug:i 
flourish  or  die,  to  a.sc.ertain  methods  of  storaire  v/hicli 
would  prevent  deterioration.  To  this  end  tl'ey  are  anx- 
ious to  get  specimens  of  deteriora  ion  ])ul])  fii'm  as  many 
sources  as  po.ssible.  Already  they  have  obtained  many, 
and  theu'  will  be  glad  to  receive  more  for  investigation 
from  merchants  if  sent  in  sealed  packets  to  avoid  in- 
fection. 

The  loss  from  deterioration  in  Canadian  mills  is  not 
great  since  the  war,  there  being  no  occasion  to  store  l?i'ge 
quantities,  merchants  say. 

Miss  Spier  is  working  on  chemical  |>uln  and  Miss  God- 
win on  ground  wo<kI  pulp.  Tliey  liave  alreai'y  presented 
a  preliminary  study  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  require- 
ments for  their  M.Sc  degree  which  they  took  last  year. 
Both  hold  bursaries  from  the  Advisory  Council  for 
scientific  and  industrial  research. 


AUTOMATIC  LOAD  REGULATOR  FOR  MOTOR- 
DRIVEN  PULP  GRINDERS 

An  automatic  load  regulator  designed  to  errect  the 
fluctuating  load  conditions  of  motor-driven  pulp  gvnd- 
ers  is  described  in  a  iniblication,  known  as  Leaflet  No. 
1934,  which  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Wasting- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Comi)any.  East  Pi^ts 
burgh.  Pa. 

With  the  best  of  care  and  the  greatest  degree  of  super- 
vision in  the  operation  of  grinders  and  the  filling  of 
pockets,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  uniform  load  on 
the  grinders.  With  ^he  class  of  labor  us'ially  employed, 
the  load  fluctuations  generally  vai'y  fi'om  'Jo  to  50  per 
cent,  above  and  below  the  average  load,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  that  25  to  40  per  cen'.  more  power  is 
being  paid  for  than  is  actually  being  used ;  i.e.,  power 
is  being  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  a  jieak  perhaps  25  to  10 
l)er  cent,  higher  than  a  cui-ve  representing  the  aveiage 
load. 

By  the  use  of  the  regulaor  described  in  tliis  publica- 
tion howevei',  all  peaks  of  any  size  can  be  |)revented,  and, 
if  ordinary  care  is  used,  a  practically  uniform  straight 
load  can  be  secured,  assuring  maximum  production  raid 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  u.se  of  power. 


BARNJUM  TOWN  FOREST  PRIZE  AWARDED 


The  P.arnjum  prize  of  $25().U().  in  cash,  for  the  best 
municii)al  forest  plantation  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
ha.s  been  awarded  and  i^aid  to  the  Town  of  S^  Jerome, 
Lake  St.  John. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  be  the  inauguration  of 
a  general  tree  ])lanting  campaign  by  all  the  mnincipali- 
ties  througliout  'he  wliole  Dominion  of  Canai'a. 
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EDITORIAL 


WIU'JUK  I'ROFIT  BEGINS 

Consider  the  balance  sheet.  Tlicie  vdii  fiiul  two  ex- 
neediiigly  significant  words,  I'rol'it  and  Loss,  one  on 
eitlier  side  of  the  ]ieavy  line  down  the  center.  What 
does  ilie  balance  slieet  tell?  Ordinai'ily  we  tliinlv  of  it 
as  tellin<;'  whether  we  are  better  off  at  the  end  of  the 
period  considered  than  at  the  beirimiiiiL'.  For  most 
people,  this  information  is  quickly  got  by  looking  at 
the  family  cheek  hook,  or  perhaps  in  the  purse  behind 
the  elnck  in  the  kitchen,  together  with  a  glance  at  the 
hills  on  the  hack  of  the  enphoard  door.  For  others 
it  means  considering  the  instalments  paid  on  home  or 
furniture,  or,  perhaps,  amounts  horrowed  on  insurance 
policies  to  pay  income  tax.  For  husiness  organizations 
the  balance  sheet  is  often  complex,  hut  the  last  line  is 
always  simple  and  easily  understood.  If  it  is  in  black 
ink,  Avell  and  good  -,  if  in  red  ink,  call  the  doctor — or 
the  nndertaker.  Red  is  the  nniversal  danee''  signal, 
whether  it  be  a  red  nose  or  a  red  flag — or.  red  ink. 

Tn  the  case  of  tho  balance  sheet,  red  ink  means  "a 
loss."  Now  a  loss  is  a  double  calamity.  Tt  means  that 
oyer  the  next  period  it  will  he  necessary  to  make  np 
some  Q-round  before  nrotrress  bcixins.  and  that  further 
•rronnd  must  be  coyered  in  order  to  eet  to  the  place 
that  should  hnye  been  the  ^^'^^v  '^^^tartintr  noint.  "Hold- 
\n<^  yonr  own"  may  be  a  srood  motto  for  a  'mil  dog. 
but  it  is  a  poor  excuse  for  men  in  business.  Variety 
may  be  the  spice  of  life,  but  progress  is  the  life  of 
business.  Progress  means  employinc  iiiove  men.  giving 
them  better  Ayaces  and  better  liyiu"-  conditions,  pro- 
ducinT  more  soods  and  better  sroods,  and  rendering 
•rreater  "seryice".  Profit  makes  this  possible,  and  the 
servinT  makes  life  happy  and  worthwhile. 

A  glance  at  the  balance  sheet  sho-ws;  that  losses  must 
be  overcome  before  there  is  nn^■  p-ofit  Sometimes  a 
balance  sheet  shows  a  profit  tli;it  is  not  there  not  be- 
canse  the  profit  side  is  padded,  bnt  because  the  lo.ss 
side  is  not  complete.  The  items  of  loss  have  two  prin- 
ci'pnl  elements,  quantity  units  and  unit  cost.  The 
imantitv  Tinits  apply  to  material,  power  and  time 
nabnrl.  Unit  costs  apply  to  each,  which  may  yet  be  di- 
^•ided  and  subdivided  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the 
possible  loss  in  cost  of  material  or  operatinir  tii"'  would 
hp  l(i^s  than  the  cost  of  keepbp'-  the  rei^ird.  P>iit  even 
if  iMimplete  acconnt  is  not  kept  of  each  item  of  pos- 
sible '"ss.  it  is  ner'est;ii-v  to  kuow  the  dan"'ei-  Is  there. 
Tjocatiug  and  stojipin'r  losses  can  only  be  coniiilete.  or 


even  approximately  so,  when  every  man  in  the  mill  is 
aware  that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 

Th(>  Technical  men  have  been  giving  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  matter  of  material  losses,  but  we  feel  that 
the  man  on  the  job  doesn't  I'ealize  what  a  leak  in  a 
steam  i)i])e,  oi-  the  use  of  loo  nuicli  alum,  or  a  thousand 
less  obvious  things  mean,  until  he  sees  it  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  realizes  that  his  own  employment  is  inse- 
cure if  the  losses  exceed  the  profits,  because  he  and 
his  fellows  have  not  stopped  every  possible  leak.  lie 
must  realize  also,  that  all  on  the  profit  side  is  not 
"velvet."  There  are  bound  to  be  lean  years  when 
there  is  little  or  no  profit,  yet  he  is  kept  on  the  pay  roll 
and  given  .something  to  do.  Experience  shows  that 
most  men  will  not  make  provision  for  idle  time,  and  if 
such  provisionn  is  to  be  made,  every  man  must  help 
make  it  possible  for  the  management  to  build  up  a  re- 
serve that  can  be  drawn  on  in  times  of  adversity  to 
hold  things  together. 

The  thing  a  man  fears  most  is  loss  of  his  job.  Ex- 
cept for  accidents  due  to  personal  carelessness,  or  be- 
cause of  personal  inefficiency  or  insubordination,  men 
are  usually  out  of  work  because  losses  have  exceeded 
profits  till  the  firm  is  "busted."  The  plant  is  shut 
down. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  the  crisis  to  develop,  but 
we  feel  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  trouble  usually 
originates  in  an  inadequate  conception  and  knowledge 
of  costs,  and  particularly  of  the  costs  of  losses. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  loss  common  to  all  indus- 
tries, such  as  heat,  power,  materials  and  labor.  These 
are  lost  in  various  ways,  and  each  industry  has  its 
own  peculiar  ways  of  throwing  mone.y  away.  It  may 
be  heat  units  in  flue  gas  or  escaping  steam,  lack  of 
proper  lubrication  on  a  bearing,  using  a  wheelbarrow 
instead  of  a  gravity  conveyor,  sending  wool  grease 
down  the  sewer,  or  letting  fungus  destroy  a  pile 
of  pulpwood.  In  most  cases  it  is  lack  of  education  of 
the  individual  workman  in  the  value  of  losses  and  an 
inspiration  of  his  desire  to  put  every  available  cents 
worth  of  time  and  material  into  his  firm's  product. 
Many  a  man  will  smile  at  a  ton  of  pulp  going  down  the 
river  who  would  protest  vigourously  if  he  found  a  po- 
tato in  thegarbage  can.  Every  man  can  save  some- 
thing, somewhere.     Show  him  how  and  why. 

Tn  the  iiaper  imlnstry  the  Cost  .\ssociation  is  on  the 
trail  of  the  cost  of  the  loss.  The  pulp  industry  needs 
a   similar  organizatioji.     The   need    is   partly   filled   by 
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the  cost  work  of  the  News  Print  8ervice  liureau. 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  prosperity.  It  is  now 
possil)le  to  lay  aside  a  reserve  for  idle  time;  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  do  so.  This  provision  cannot  be 
made  fairly  nor  correctly  unless  done  scientifically. 
A  cost  system  need  not  be  elaborate,  but  it  must  be 
adequate  to  the  business  and  must  have  the  support, 
so  far  as  is  needed,  of  every  employee  in  the  works. 
Why  not  get  busy  now-  and  prepare  for  a  possible  per- 
iod of  part  time  operation?  Get  a  reserve  to  take  care 
of  the  overhead  on  the  idle  machinery  and  men.  Base 
prices  on  costs  of  actual  productive  operations  and 
proportionate  overhead.  With  costs  properly  ascer- 
tained, there  will  be  less  throat  cutting,  closed  fac- 
tories and  idle  men  Avhere  the  next  piui-h  comes. 


work  and  worry  and  one  realizes  the  service  rendered 
by  the  traffic  departments  of  the  paper  mills.  It  is 
this  type  of  service  that  assures  Canadian  mills  the 
enviable  place  and  reputation  they  rightfully  enjoy. 


THE  rVBLlf^TTEE  AND  HIS  PAPER  MAKER 

Why  do  some  publishers  get  their  paper  year  after 
vear  from  the  same  mill?  First,  because  they  get  the 
)iaper  tliey  want  and,  second,  because  they  know^  they 
will  got  it  when  they  want  it.  Now  getting  paper 
may  be  an  entirely  different  proposition  than  merely 
ordering  and  paying  for  it. 

In  some  few  cases,  where  connections  are  direct  and 
the  haul  short,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  get  shipments 
tlirougli  promptly.  But  most  cities  are  much  further 
from  their  paper  supply  than  from  their  milk  supply 
and  shipments  of  one  must  come  almost  as  regularly 
as  of  the  other.  In  these  days  of  expensive  warehouse 
space,  high  price  of  goods  and  high  cost  of  local  trans- 
portation, large  stocks  are  not  carried  by  either  pub- 
lishers or  paper  mills.  It  falls  on  the  transportation 
departments  of  the  mills  to  keep  the  stream  flowing 
and  we  wonder  just  a  bit  whether  their  efforts  are 
pt-operly  appreciated. 

Under  the  best  of  conditions,  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
route  shipments  properly,  but  even  this  is  often  com- 
plicated by  export  and  import  regulations,  chartering 
space  in  steamers,  transferring  the  paper,  etc.  The 
situation  is  much  more  difficult  when  strikes  and  em- 
bariroes  impose  further  burdens  and  worries  on  the 
traffic  man.  We  venture  to  state  that  few  people  real- 
ise the  amount  of  detail  that  must  be  attended  to 
"nronerhi"  from  the  time  the  mill  gets  someone's  tele- 
p"-aph  order  till  the  paper  is  at  the  consumer's  door, 
fbe  paper  may  be  in  stock  or  a  special  machine  order 
"lav  be  reauired.  The  rolls  must  be  stencilled,  num- 
bered, weighed  and  loaded:  a  special  department  has 
secured  a  car,  inspocted  and  prepared  it.  The  proper 
bills,  manifests,  etc..  are  made  out  and  the  car  starts. 
The  train  is  followed  from  station  to  station ;  agents  at 
critical  points  see  that  the  car  is  not  side-tracked,  that 
it  passes  customs  and  other  hazards  till,  at  last,  it  ar- 
rives at  its  destination  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chasor. 

This  looks  simple  enough,  to  read  it  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, but  spread  it  r>ver  several   days  or   a  week   of 


A  RECORD   ORDER 


The  I'ulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  which  is  the  distri- 
butors, outside  of  the  United  States,  for  the  textbooks 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture,  has  just  sent  to  the 
publishers  an  order  for  169  volumes  of  the  books,  A 
number  of  these  are  to  be  furnished  in  pamphlet  form 
for  students  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Department  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  The  other 
volumes  ordered  are  for  delivery  as  widely  as  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  France  and  Italy,  This 
indicates  the  excellent  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
the  educational  work  organized  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  and  also  is  a  testimonial  of  appreciation  of 
tlie  excellence  of  the  textbooks  that  the  Industry  has 
put  out. 

The  record  for  enrollment  of  students  as  to  numbers 
is  held  at  present  by  the  Belgo  Paper  Company  at  Sha. 
winigan  Falls,  but  the  record  for  percentage  of  em- 
ployees enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  goes  to  the 
Lincoln  Mills,  Limited  at  Merritton,  Ontario.  The 
management  of  the  paper  mills  where  the  represent 
tatives  haA'e  introduced  these  courses  have  been  cordial 
and  helpful  in  giving  full  cooperation.  The  Canadian 
industry  is  fully  appreciative  of  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cational work  based  on  the  textbooks  to  wdiich  they 
have  so  generously  contributed,  and  the  men  in  the 
mills  understand  the  value  of  education  and  are 
eagerly  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
further  improve  their  qualifications  along  this  line. 


COBWEBS 

The  American  Paper  and  Pvilp  Association  has  had 
such  a  demand  for  copies  of  the  statement  on  the  busi- 
ness conditions  in  this  industry,  issued  at  the  Fall 
meeting  last  month,  that  it  has  been  reprinted  for 
wider  distribution.  The  title  of  this  circular  is  "The 
Paper  Industry  Retui-ns  to  Normal."  Copies  may  be 
had  on  application  to  Seeretar.y  Baker,  18  East  41st 
St,  New  York, 


The  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts  wishes 
to  thank  joui-nalistic  friends  in  the  U,  S,  A,  for  kindl.v 
references  to  the  correspondence  courses  in  Pulp  and 
Paper  Making, 


Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Levi  Bros.,  Toronto,  in 
the  loss  of  their  warehoTise  containing  a  stock  of  waste 
paper. 


NOW,  spelled  backwards,  reads  Won.  What  is  it 
worth  to  vou  to  win?  What  is  it  wor'h  to  von  to  .sav 
"I   HAVE  WON"? 
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During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  an  ex- 
tensive develoi)ment  in  tlie  use  of  the  aeroplane  and 
seaplane  in  eimneetion  witli  forest  work  in  Canada. 
The  flying  maehine  has  heen  adopted  not  only  by 
.several  Governments,  Dominion  and  Provineial,  but  is 
being  utilized  by  a  number  of  the  large  pul])  and  paper 
eorporalions  throughout  the  eountry.  Naturally  at 
first  it  was  aceepted  more  or  less  as  an  experiment, 
but  a  greater  familiarity  with  it,  through  the  aehieve- 
ment  of  practical  results  has  made  its  u.sefulness  re- 
cognized. A  few  sceptics  remain,  but  these  will 
gradually  become  convinced  and  so  disappear. 

The  use  of  aircraft  in  ccmnection  with  forestry  opera- 
tions may  be  divided  into  three  main  classes;  1st,  fire 
])atrol,  "Jnd  transportation,  and  ;5rd,  sui'veying,  the  last 
including  photography,  sketching,  and  mapping. 

Fire  patrol  has  received  widespread  appreciation 
from  limit  holders  and  Goveinment  departments  and 
naturally  at  the  present  time  may  be  considered  the 
most  important  w-ork.  The  term  itself  is  more  or  less 
a  general  one,  which  embraces  all  flights  in  connection 
with  the  detection  or  recoiniaissance  of  forest  fires,  and 
includes  the  sketching  of  recently  burned  areas  after 
the  fire  has  been  put  out. 

The  detection  of  the  fire  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  but 
an  aerial  "observer"  uuist  also  ascertain  the  exact 
location  of  the  fire,  its  extent,  and  whether  it  is  in  a 
dangerous  location  or  not.  If  it  be  a  settler's  fire 
he  must  find  out  whetlier  it  is  under  control  and 
whether  it  is  dangerously  close  to  the  edge  of  a  forest. 

In  a  fire  patrol  w'ork  the  camera  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  confirming  observers'  reports,  and  indica- 
ting old  roads  or  uncharted  streams  by  which  the 
ground  crews  may  easilj-  approach  a  fire.  For  sucii 
work  the  oblique,  hand-held  camera  which  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Air  Force  during  the  War,  is  generallj- 
used. 

As  an  effective  aid  to  an  organization  employed  in 
fire,  protection  air  craft  has  proved  almost  invaluable. 
Many  times  a  fire  has  been  reported  from  a  man  on  the 
ground  as  being  close  to  a  certain  river,  but  bj-  the 
time  the  ground  crews  ari-ived  it  would  be  well  beyond 
control  from  that  position.     On   the  other  hand  from 


Foreground    old    burnt    area    reproducing    in    hardwood 
with  a  few  of  the  old  spruce  patches  still   evident 


Winter   photograph.     On   left,   burned    over.      On   right, 
solid    coniferous    area 

tlie  vantage  point  in  the  air  one  might  see  small  lakes, 
streams,  (often  uncharted)  or  muskegs  which  would 
give  an  excellent  line  of  defence  from  which  the  fire 
might  be  attacked  with  a  reasonable  cliance  of  success. 
All  this  is  reported  to  the  ground  crews  without  delay. 
In  the  case  of  uncharted  lakes  the  observer  may  (|uick- 
ly  sketch  them  on  a  nmp  or  photograph  them  for  the 
guidance  of  the  ground  crews.  If  the  air  is  rei\v 
smoky  from  the  fire  he  must  rely  whollj'  on  his  sketdi. 
liut,  if  he  gets  to  windward  of  the  fire,  he  secures  good 
])hotographs  as  well. 

Another  case  where  aircraft  is  useful  is  after  a  rain 
where  the  fire  is  thought  to  have  been  extinguislied, 
but  wlien  it  has  l)een  burning  over  a  large  area  and 
patches  are  still  on  fire.  These  small  fires  often  start 
several  miles  from  the  ground  workers  and  might 
easily  continue  for  several  days  without  detection  by 
them.  On  many  occasions  we  have  observed  from 
the  air  and  conveyed  to  the  ground  crews  the  exact 
location  of  such  fires  which  they  tackled  and  put  out 
before  they  became  dangerous. 

Fires  can  ordinarily  be  sighted  at  distances  of  five 
to  ten  miles  and  instances  are  not  uncommon  where 
they  have  been  sighted  forty  miles  away. 

For  the  work  of  fire  patrol  alone  many  machines 
have  .Justified  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  operation 
expenses.  A  maehine,  however,  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing other  kinds  of  work  than  this  and  it  is  usually- 
found  advisable  to  extend  its  operations  and  thus  work 
out  a  reduction  in  overhead  expenses.  Such  activities 
may  be  found  in  the  line  of  transportation,  but  more 
particularly  in  surve3ing  of  limits. 

One  need  hardly  refer  to  the  advantages  from  a 
transportation  standpoint  of  aircraft,  as  this  is  more 
or  less  obvious.  One  of  the  most  valuable  types  of  work 
is  of  course,  the  transportation  of  men  to  fight  fires. 
If  the  machines  is  a  seaplane  of  the  proper  type  the 
men  can  be  landed  on  a  lake  close  to  a  fire  and  put 
ashore  with  their  equipment.  On  many  occasions,  more- 
over, forest  engineers,  woods  managers  and  others 
who  have  had  occasion  to  cover  long  distances  in  a 
very  short  time  have  found  the  aircraft  a  very 
speedy  and  flexible  means  of  transportation. 
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Aerial    Survey    of   Part    of    Shipshaw    River 
Scale  1016'  =   1".     (Photo  by  Price  Bros.  &  Co.  Aviation 
Dept.   .Tune   30,    1922) 
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In  conneption  with  survey  work  the  nsefnlness  of  the 
aircraft  is  bcinnr  roeognized  to  an  extent  that  surprised 
even  those  in  tlie  air  serviee,  particularly  for  prelimi- 
nary or  exploration  work.  Vov  it  combines  in  an  un- 
usual deprree,  not  only  speed  hut  accuracy. 

A  very  practical  method  for  this  survej'  work  is  to 
photog:rapli  an  area  alou"-  a  known  river  as  a  base  line 
and  from  this  other  pholoftraphic  strix)s  may  be  run  in 
different  directions  and  further  "tied  in"  by  other 
lines  pai'allel  to  the  river.  As  a  rule  one  does  not  photo- 
grai)h  the  whole  area  in  between,  but  from  ol)servations 
one  is  able  to  sketch  this  in  on  a  man  leavinu-  the  photo- 
g;rapluc  sections  as  base  lines.  The  photo  strips  usual- 
ly cover  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  wide.  (The  camera 
used  for  tliis  work  is  an  autonuitic  one  which  can  be 
set  to  take  photos  at  different  intervals  according  to 
the  speed  of  the  machine  antl  its  height  from  the 
ground.) 

When  the  sketches  are  made  tin;  first  ob.iect  is  to  get 
the  bui'nt  areas,  the  waste  lands  and  the  waterways. 
There  are  left  then  only  the  timber  areas.  The  observer 
then  determines  in  tlie  timbered  areas  the  old  forest 
from  the  younger  growth.  Dealing  with  the  old  forest 
this  must  be  classified  according  to  type  such  as  hard- 
wood coniferous,  these  usually  in  a  pulp  wood  forest 
falling  into  the  following  divisions,  1st,  all  hardwood ; 
2nd,  all  coniferous;  3rd,  mixed  timber  where  hard- 
wood predominates;  and  4t]i,  mixed  timber  where 
coniferous  predominates. 

]\Iany  observers  have  been  able  to  define  very  closely 
the  percentages  of  one  type  where  it  is  interspersed 
with  another,  and  to  give  a  close  estimate  of  the  stand, 
but  this  naturally  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  observer 
and  on  his  practical  experience  as  a  forester.  Some 
expect  too  much  in  this  direction  from  a  young  aerial 
observer  whose  ability  to  estimate  should  hardl.v  be 
compared  with  a  forester  of  twenty  years  or  more  ex- 
perience in  this  line  of  work. 

In  making  estimates  in  detail  on  various  areas  the 
photfigraphs  are  usually  enlarged  and  are  then  ex- 
amined through  a  glass  or  by  the  naked  e.ve  and  in- 
dividual trees  are  counted.  It  is  possible,  as  has  been 
said,  to  determine  also  the  size  of  the  trees  by  measuring 
the  shadows,  taking  in  the  angle  of  the  sun  and  the 
time  of  day.  A  more  practical  method  is  to  erect  a 
vertical  stick  somewhere  on  the  premises  and  have  the 
length  of  the  shadow  measured  at  set  times  during 
flights. 


Perliaps  I  may  impress  the  latter  point  upon  readers 
by  an  illustration  marked  on  a  map  which  I  have  he- 
fore  me.  A  photograph  was  taken  of  a  certain  area 
from  the  air  and  then  a  section  of  it  enlarged  and  a 
one-acre  plot  marked  out.  By  photographic  count  this 
area  contained  650  spruce  trees.  By  figuring  on  the 
length  of  tlie  shadows  as  seen  from  the  air  we  es- 
timated the  average  height  of  the  spruce  in  this  plot 
to  be  thirty-two  feet.  By  actual  tests  on  a  ground 
count  the  area  contained  G26  spruce  trees,  with  an 
average  height  of  thirty-four  feet.  This  is  a  very 
close  estimate  in  itself,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  methods  even  in  ground  counts,  where  pacing  fre- 
quently is  done  in  estimating  distances,  one  may  be 
pardoned  from  holding  the  view  that  the  air  count  was 
the  more  accurate  of  the  two. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  THRIFT 

By  S.  W.  STRAUS, 
President  American  Society  for  Thrift 

One  of  the  values  of  thrift  lies  in  the  fact  that,  under 
prudent  care,  your  dollars,  as  you  add  to  them  one  by 
one,  become  your  constant  co-workers.  And  no  matter 
what  else  may  luippen,  they  will  keep  on  working  for 
you  day  and  night  as  long  as  you  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Co-operate  with  .vour  dollars. 

A  squandered  dollar  is  lost  and  gone  forever.  What- 
ever value  it  may  have  possessed  for  its  owner  has 
ceased  for  all  time.  Wlien  it  passed  from  his  hand  there 
went  with  it  endless  opportunities  for  development 
and  happiness. 

Saving  a  dollar  constitutes  merely  the  beginning  of 
a  helpful  process.  An  enthusiasm  for  thrift  is  aroused 
which  makes  it  doubly  easy  to  save  the  second,  and  so 
the  good  work  continues  until  in  less  time  often  than 
had  been  considered  possible,  a  substantial  sum  has 
been  accumulated. 

If  you  are  among  those  who  unfortunately  have 
never  become  savers  of  money,  do  not  feel  that  the 
start  is  not  worth  while  because  the  amount  of  your 
first  savings  must  be  limited.  A  mistake  is  made  by 
many  who  insist  on  waiting  until  such  a  time  as  they 
think  they  can  put  away  a  comfortable  amount  of 
money.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  such  a  day  never 
dawns.  The  way  to  make  the  start  in  thrift  is  to  begin 
saving  at  once,  regardless  of  how  small  the  amount 
must  be.  Once  you  have  started  you  will  find  the 
pathway  of  thrift  is  by  no  means*  a  difficult  one  to 
travel.  No  matter  how  slow  your  progress  may  seem 
at  first  and  how  many  of  the  so-called  pleasure  of  the 
world  you  appear  to  be  giving  up  through  self-denial, 
you  will  find  that,  in  the  end,  the  path  of  thrift  leads 
to  success. 

Save  that  first  dollar.  Put  it  to  work  for  you.  Not 
next  week  or  next  year,  but  now. 


(3)   This   photo  taken  attitude  of  6000  feet,  shows   in  fore- 
ground area  already  burned  over.    To  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent;    from    lake    to    river    is    nearly    three    miles 


SALUTE  TO  THE  TREES 

Many  a  tree  is  found  in  the  wood 

And  every  tree  for  its  use  is  good ; 

Some  for  the  strength  of  the  gnarled  root. 

Some  for  the  sweetness  of  flower  or  fruit; 

Some  for  shelter  against  the  storm. 

And  .some   to   keep  the   hearthstone   warm; 

Some  for  the  roof  and  some  for  the  beam, 

And  some  for  a  boat  to  breast  the  stream. 

In  the  wealth  of  the  wood  since  the  world  began 

The  trees  have  offej-ed  their  gifts  to  man. 

Henry  Van  Dyke 
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The  effee.t  oi  flie  F(u-dney  Tariff,  which  was  awaited 
by  Canada  Avith  a  certain  amount  of  dread  and  appre- 
hension, has  been  in  certain  directions  that  of  a  blessnig 
in  disguise.  In  throwing  Canada  back  upon  her  ov.m 
feet  for  support  it  has  developed  greater  independence 
in  the  Dominion  and  spurred  it  on  greater  efforts  to 
hold  within  the  country  the  manufacture  of  certain 
products  which  previously  went  abroad.  The  other 
effect  has  been  to  divert  the  tide  of  products  effected 
by  the  tariff  into  other  channels,  and  Canada  has 
sought  again  the  overseas  markets  neglected  for  so 
long.  It  is  inevitable  but  that  produce  other  than  the 
agricultural  should  to  some  extent  be  affected  by  the 
change. 

The  necessity  and  inclination  to  .seek  new  markets, 
and  above  all  to  develop  the  British  market,  came  at  a 
time  most  opportune  and  auspicious.  The  manufacturer 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  after  the  disturbances  and  dis- 
organization of  the  war  years  and  their  aftermath, 
found  himself  gradually  getting  back  to  more  normal 
conditions  and  to  a  state  where  be  could  satisfy  the 
demands  whi(di  might  be  made  upon  him  for  products 
of  all  kinds.  He  was  paying  the  way  for  a  vigorous 
trade  aggression  in  which  the  British  Dominions  were 
not  to  be  neglected.  He  came  to  meet  Canada  half- 
way and  sent  delegations  and  representatives  to  study 
the  markets  and  report  on  conditions  and  methods. 
This  was  doubly  gratifying  in  view  of  Canada's  desire 
to  develop  overseas  markets  and  of  the  depreciated 
conditions  of  sterling  which  had  been  the  depressing 
feature  of  Canadian  finance  for  so  long. 

Penetrating  the  European  Market 

Canada  has  likewise,  on  her  part,  vigorously  entered 
into  the  development  of  the  British  market,  hut  is  not 
confining  her  efforts  to  this,  but  going  extensively 
afield.  She  is  penetrating  the  European  markets  in 
a  manner  which  suggests  a  development  of  permanent 
l)rofitable  trade.  She  has  realized  the  wisdom  of 
having  several  smaller  markets,  rather  than  depending 
to  a  large  extent  upon  one  large  one,  which  by  a 
sudden  change  of  policy  may  seriously  disrupt  her 
business.  Canada's  trade  with  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  has  long  been  a  substantial  and  valuable 
one,  but  greater  opportunities  have  continually  been 
pointed  out  by  visitors  abroad,  and  the  Dominion  is 
now  going  systematically  about  investigating  these 
and  exploiting  them. 

The  director  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service 
at  OttaAva  and  the  Canadian  (iovernment  Trade  of 
Commissioner  in  Great  Britain  have  left  on  a  tour  of 
Europe  to  investigate  conditions  in  various  countries 
and  to  stimulate  their  trade  with  Canada.  Their  en- 
deavors are  not  to  end  here.  It  is  expected  that  out 
of  their  investigations  and  decisions  will  result  a  new 
Canadian  consular  service  abroad  with  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  duties  of  Trade  Commissioner  and  Immigra- 
tion Agent  in  districts  or  countries  where  tiie  field  is 
not  large  enough  for  either  official  alone.  The  es 
tablishment  of  Canadian  vise  centres  in  Europe  will 
probably  give  additional  facilities  for  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  be  included  in  the  duties 
of  the  new  officials. 

In  the  month  of  July  Canada  resumed  trade  relations 
■with  Russia,  and  there  is  under  consideration  the  send- 


ing of  a  Canadian  Trade  Coiiunissionci'  and  other  re- 
presentatives to  Russia,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Soviet  government  will  send  a  representative  to  Can- 
ada. This  is  a  step  towards  greater  trade  with 
Europe  which  is  expected  to  develoj)  to  some  propor- 
tions. 

Growth  of  Trade  with  Britain 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
of  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1868  Canada  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  ^11,- 
905,808  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Ten  years  later 
this  had  doubled,  amounting  to  $35,208,031.  By  1900 
exports  amounted  to  $96,562,875,  and  ten  years  later 
$139,482,945.  In  1920  goods  to  the  value  of  $489,152,- 
637  were  taken  by  the  British  Isles,  but  by  1922,  owing 
to  a  decrease  in  prices  but  also  to  a  falling-off  of  trade 
which  was  purely  a  development  of  the  war  years,  they 
amounted  to  only  .$299,361,675. 

Canada's  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868 
amounted  to  .$37,617,325.  Bv  1880  these  were  onlv 
$33,764,439,  and  bv  1890  had  come  back  to  $43,277,009. 
Between  1900  and  1910  they  jumped  from  $44,279,983 
to  $95,336,427.  The  year  1920,  due  to  a  continuance 
of  war-time  purchasing  and  inflated  values,  showed  Hie 
tremendous  increase  to  $213,944,814.  The  year  1922 
exhibited  a  decline  to  .$126,362,631. 

The  total  trade  of  Canada  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $1,488,045,012,  the  sum  of  747,804,332 
being  accounted  for  by  imports  and  $740,240,680  l)y 
exports.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
$117,134,576  and  from  the  United  States  .$516,105,107. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  .$299,361,675  and 
to  the  United  States  $293,906,643.  Imports  from,  the 
United  Kingdom  fell  awav  bv  $96,838,986  and  from  the 
United  States  l)y  $340,071,713.  Exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  declined  bv  a  value  of  $13,483,196  and  to  the 
United  States  by  $248,416,324. 


THE  CARE  OF  FELTS  IN  SUMMER 

Felt  stocks  nuist  be  watched  with  especial  care  in 
summer.  The  store-room  should  be  cool  and  absolutely 
dry,  as  moisture  causes  mildew  and  destruction  to  wool 
fibres.  Pelts  and  jackets  should  be  kept  in  their  origi- 
nal papers,  tied  tightly,  and  before  storing,  each  pack- 
age should  be  inspected  to  make  sure  there  are  no  holes 
in  the  wrappers  where  dirt  or  moths  may  enter.  Moth 
preventives  should  be  freeh'  and  fi-ecjueiitly  used,  and 
the  storage  shelves  covered  with  sti'ong  tar  paper. 
Flake  naphthalene  is  the  best  preventive,  but  it  eva- 
porates and  must  be  renewed  every  few  weeks.  Felts 
should  never  be  laid  against  briek  or  stone  walls,  he- 
cause  the  contact  brings  about  a  chemical  reaction  that 
rots  the  fibre.  The  stocks  should  be  examined  at  least 
once  a  month  or  perhaps  oftener  in  summer  for  traces 
of  moths  or  other  injury.  The  entire  felt  room  should 
be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order,  for  dirt  injures  felts 
and   attracts   moths.     — Alfeleo  Facts. 


England  owes  much  of  her  energy  and  e'haracter  to 
the  religious  keeping  of  the  Sunday.  W.liy  cannot 
Fi-ance  follow  her,  as  the  Sabbath  was  made  foi-  all 
men,  and  we  need  its  blessing. — La  Prexse,  Paris. 
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The  Convention  of  the  Cost  Association 


Tile  Coiivpiitiou  lield  liy  lli(>  Cust  Association  ol'  tin- 
Papoi-  liulusti'y  at  tlie  Xmiotiu'k  Hotel.  Ilolyoke,  Mass., 
nil  Thiirsday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  iltii, 
lOtli  and  11th  was  a  decided  success. 

The  proeeedin<>:s  were  opened  by  a  report  from  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Thos.  J.  Burke,  in  which  he  stated 
tliat  Ilolyoke  mi^lit  be  considered  the  birthplace  of  the 
Association,  inasmuch  as  the  jirime  movers  in  its  or- 
iianization  were  cdiinectcd  witli  mills  in  tlie  (^oiuiec- 
ticut  Valley,  lie  stated  that  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion might  be  considered  under  three  headinss:  (1) 
Benefits  to  the  industry;  (2)  Benefits  to  the  different 
jrroups  in  the  industry  and  (3)  Benefits  to  the  cost 
men  of  the  industry,  and  dealt  with  these  in  detail. 

He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Association  had  de- 
cided to  beprin  the  collection  of  statistics  relatins;  to 
conversion  costs  for  the  purpose  of  permittiiif^  man- 
ufacturers to  compare  their  efficiency  with  other  man- 
ufacturers making  the  same  grades  of  products.  He 
stated  that  he  hoped  all  cost  men  in  the  various  groups 
would  be  prepared  to  cooperate  closely  in  the  work  of 
the  different  committees  who  were  drawing  up  a 
standard  cost  estimate  foi-m  to  be  used  in  compiling 
these  statistics. 

He  referred  to  a  statement  issued  recently  b.v  the 
Fabricated  Production  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Oham- 
ber  of  Commerce  and  agreed  with  statements  made 
therein  that  cost  accounting  should  not  be  considered 
an  iiu'idental  and  temi)oi-ary  service  to  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  but  must  be  organized  on  a  permanent 
anil  continuous  basis,  since  inimmediate  results  must 
not  be  expected  from  a  campaign  for  uniform  cost 
methods. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  forthcoming  year  then 
took  place  and  the  following  were  elected : 

President,  C.  A.  Jasperson,  Secretary,  Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards  Paper  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

1st  Vice-President.  Dr.  R.  N.  Rindfuuz,  Secretary, 
American  Writting  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

2ud  Vice-President,  John  C.  Schmidt.  President, 
Schmidt  &  Ault  Paper  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

3rd  Vice-President.  W.  W.  Sunderland,  President 
and  Treasurer,  :\Iiami  Paper  Co.,  West  Carrollton, 
Ohio. 

4th  Vice-President,  E.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Office  Manasrcr, 
Scott  Papei-  Co.,  and  Chester  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Executive  Conunittee 

C.  A.  Jaspers(ni.  President. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Rindfunz,  1st  Vice-President. 

Col.  B.  A.  Franklin.  Strathmore  Paper  Co..  Mitti- 
neague.  Mass. 

S.  L.  Bush,  Manager  of  Research,  Crocker-McElwaiii 
Co.  and  Chemical  Paper  Mf?.  Co.,  Holyoke.  ]\rass. 

J.  E.  Hyde.  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  Cumberland  Mills.  Jle. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (ex-officio.) 

Thos.  J.  Burke,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Cost  Associa- 
tion of  the  Paper  Industry  (ex-officio.) 

After  the  election  of  officers,  ex-president  Bush  made 
a  splendid  address  on  "The  Cost  Accountant — His 
Past,  Present  and  Future  Place  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry."  :Mr.  Bush,  who  is  Manager  of  Research 
of  the  Crocker-McElwain  Co.,  and  Chemical  Papei-  JMfg. 
Co.,  has  filled  the  presidency  of  the  Cost  Association 
for  the  past  two  years  and  during  this  period  has 
given  unstintedly  of  his  time  in  assisting  the  Associa- 


tion's Aviirk.  lie  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  iiublication  "A  Budget  Cost  System  for 
Paper  Mills"  which  was  published  last  yeai-  by  the  As- 
sociation, several  hundred  copies  of  which  have  been 
sold  to  cost  men  in  the  industry  in  addition  to  being 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Bush  in  his  address  traced  the  great  progress  made  by 
the  cost  accountant  in  the  industry  in  the  past  few 
.vears  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  as  in  otiiei-  in- 
dustries, executives  would  as  time  went  on  recognize 
more  clearly  the  value  of  his  work  and  the  necessity 
for  a  properly  constituted  cost  department. 

Reports  were  also  made  by  the  Chairman  of  tlr-  Cost 
Committees  appointed  to  represent  the  different  groups 
in  the  industry. 

The  afternoon  session  on  Thursday  was  taken  up  by 
the  address  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Reilly,  Manager  Cost  and  In- 
ventory De])artment,  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  on 
the  sub.iect  of  "A  Standard  P>asis  for  Comparative 
Co.st  Estimates."  Mr.  Reilly  submitted  photostat  co- 
pies of  a  standard  cost  estimate  and  a  chart  showing 
distribution  of  all  expense  items  and  determination  of 
dei)artmental  rates.  He  went  carefully  throiitWi  the 
standard  cost  estimate,  item  by  item,  explaiiiiii<r  the 
different  items  and  how  they  .should  be  compiled.  The 
whole  session  was  taken  up  with  his  address  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  it  and  it  was  decided  to 
make  several  adjustments  in  the  estimate. 

A  very  successful  Banquet  and  Dance  was  held  in 
the  evening  when  the  folloAving  films  were  shown: 

"Thirsty  Fibre"  —  Scott  Paper  Co. 

"Safety  Picnic"  —  Xekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co. 

"Making  Paper"  —  Writing  Paper  M'f'rs.  Ass'n. 

Addres.ses  were  also  made  by  Col.  B.  A.  Franklin, 
vice-president  of  the  Strathmore  Paper  Co.  and  E.  H. 
Navlor.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Writing.  Cover,  Book 
and  Tissue  Paper  M'f'rs.  Associations.  The  former 
snoke  on  the  sub.iect  "Men  Make  S.vstems  —  Systems 
Cannot  Make  Men",  and  the  latter  on  "The  Executive 
and  the  Cost  Accountant."  Both  speakers  stressed  the 
necessity  for  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  cost  accoun- 
tant, the  former  referred  to  the  struggles  he  had  had 
in  his  early  days  to  draw  up  a  cost  s.vstem  without  the 
necessary  cooperation  when  he  had  had  to  guess  at  his 
figures  because  there  was  no  other  wav  to  get  them. 
Amongst  other  things  he  stated  that  "Unquestionablv 
a  constant  study  of  co.st  work  is  at  the  basis  of  proper 
progress  of  cost  system  work  if  we  are  going  to  make 
the  progress  that  we  want  to."  Mr.  Xaylor  stated  that 
he  would  prefer  not  to  hear  the  tcrni  "cost  clerk" 
preferring  that  of  "co.st  executive"  which  he  claimed 
every  cost  man  should  be  if  he  were  properlv  carryino- 
out  his  duties.  Mr.  Naylor  stressed  tlie  fact  thatcos't 
men  should  mix  a  little  salesmanship  in  their  work 
HI  order  that  they  might  sell  themselves  properly  to 
their  executives  as  well  as  to  the  other  departmental 
heads. 

Friday  morning  very  interesting  addresses  were 
sriven  by  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A.,  Treasurer 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,' who  spoke 
on  "The  Use  of  Ratio  Charts  in  Business,"  and  G  A 
Ware,  A.  C.  A..  Assistant  Seeretarv,  News  Print  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  whose  sub.iect  was  "The  Value  of  Com 
parative  Costs."  The  principle  feature  of  Mr  Greelev'-^ 
address  was  the  advocation  of  logarithmic  charts  'in- 
stead of  linear  charts  in  the  presentation  of  figures 
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ill  order  to  sIioav  their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 
Looarithmic  eharts  are  so  ruled  that  the  distances  be- 
tween the  lines  instead  of  representing  actual  ditter- 
enees  represent  proportionate  differences.  For  ,ns  anee. 
on  a  linear  chart,  the  space  between  hnes  draxvn 
to  represent  the  dollar  level  and  the  ten  thousand  do  - 
lar  level  Avould  be  the  same  as  the  difference  between 
lines  representing  the  ten  thonsand  dollar  and  t^he 
twentv  thousand  dollar  level,  whereas  on  a  losjanth- 
n.ic-  chart  the  spa<-e  between  lines  representing-  the 
thousand  dollar  and  ten  thousand  dollar  levels  would 
be  the  same  as  the  difference  between  lines  represent- 
in"-  the  ten  thousand  and  hundred  tbousand  dollar  le- 
veTs  since  one  thousand  bears  the  same  proportion  or 
ratio  to  ten  thousand  that  ten  thousand  bears  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  Mr.  Greeley  presented  a  number  of  m- 
terestinfr  charts  showing  very  clearly  that  by  using 
le<-arithmic,  or  as  he  called  them  "ratio  charts  facts 
and  fi"-ures  were  presented  in  a  manner  to  slio;y  then- 
direct  "relation  to  each  other.  The  Cost  Association 
e-p-cts  to  publish  his  address  in  the  near  future  as  soon 
a-,  photostat  copies  have  been  prepared  ot  some  ot  Mr. 
Greeley's  eharts.  i      i     ., 

Mr  Ware  in  his  address  illustrated  very  clearly  the 
fact  that  comparative  costs  have  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  newsprint  manufacturer.s  m  assisting 
them  to  improve  their  manufacturing  efficiency.  He 
pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
manufacturing  processes  involved  in  paper  making 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  such  improvement 
and  that  the  comparison  of  conversion  costs  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  method  of  assisting  manufacturers 
1o  do  this. 

The  afternoon  of  Fri<lay  was  given  up  to  "Round 
Table  Group  Oonfereuces."  In  the  Writing  and  Cover, 
Tissue,  and  Wrapping  groups  standard  cost  estimate 
forms  Avere  decided  on  and  will  be  issued  shortly  to 
those  mills  which  have  agreed  to  send  in  their  costs  to 
the  Association.  The  Chairmen  of  these  different 
group  committees  explained  carefully  that  these  com- 
parative conversion  costs  will  be  compiled  on  a  stand- 
ard basis  along  the  lines  sugsrested  by  Mr.  Keilly,  i.e.. 
by  using  the  specifications  as  stated  in  the  proposal 
forms  used  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  ap- 
pointed bv  the  United  States  Government.  The  various 
trade  association  secretaries  will  be  requested  to  de- 
cide which  specifications  shall  be  selected  so  that  when 
compiled  the  statistics  may  prove  of  the  greatest  use- 
fulness to  the  greatest  number.  In  this  connection  it 
shordd  be  clearly  understood  the  chief  ob.iect  of  com- 
piling these  figures  is  to  compare  the  co.sts  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  mills  to  improve  their  man- 
ufacturing methods  by  showing  them  where  their  costs 
are  high  as  compared  with  other  mills  making  the 
same  product  or  with  other  mills  who  are  in  a  position 
to  make  the  same  product.  The  whole  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  those  group  meetings  and  in  each  case  it 
was  decided  to  go  ahead  immediately  after  the  forms 
are  ready  and  collect  figures  relating  to  conversion 
costs. 

The  new  president  of  the  Cost  Association.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Jasperson,  is  the  first  president  from  the  West.  He 
is  very  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  Cost  Associa- 
tion, since  he  has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  their 
meetinss  and  has  on  several  occasions  made  addresses 
on  different  sub.iects.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Local  Division  of  the  Association  which  has 
been  active  ever  since  it  was  established  some  years 
a-'o  and  has  been  extremely  useful  in  spreading  the 


go.spel  of  cost  accounting  amongst  the  mills  in  that 
state.  Mr.  Jasperson  is  extremely  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  of  the  Cost  Association  and  anxious  that  it 
shall  grow  in  membership  during  his  term  as  president 
and  requests  that  all  mills  interested  in  proper  cost 
keeping  should  immediately  consider  the  advisability 
of  joining  the  Association,  thereby  doing  their  share 
toward  placing  the  industry  on  a  sound  economic 
basis. 

Saturday  morning  Avas  given  up  to  visiting  the  Chem- 
ical Paper  Company  and  tlie  American  Writing  Paper 
mills  in  Ilolyoke  after  which  tiiose  attending  returned 
to  their  respective  mills  feeling  that  this  convention 
was  one  of  the  best  yet  held  by  the  Cost  Association. 


SYSTEM  FOR  GRADING  PULP  WOOD 

As  the  result  of  a  series  of  conferences  between  pulp 
wood  producers  and  purchasers  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  grades  of 
spruce  pulp  wood  for  contract  specifications  for  New 
York  mills: 

Grade  No.  1  —  (a)  Species.  Spruce  —  not  less  than 
80  pei-  cent  ;  balance  Balsam. 

(b)  Sizes  —  4'  lengths,  with  minimum  top  diameter 
of  5". 

(c)  Trimming  and  Piling  —  Sticks  must  be  square- 
ended,  with  knots  trimmed  even  with  the  body  of  the 
stick.  They  shall  be  piled  close  and  straight,  in  accord 
with  usual  scaling  practice.  Knots  over  2"  in  diameter 

.  will  not  be  accepted. 

(d)  Rot  —  No  rot  accepted. 

Grade  No.  2  —  (a)  Species.  Spruce  —  not  less  than 
GO  per  cent.  Balance,  Balsam. 

(b)  Sizes  —  4'  lengths,  witii  minimum  top  diameter 
of  4". 

(e)  Trimming  and  Piling  —  As  in  Grade  1.  Knots 
over  3"  in  diameter  will  not  be  accepted. 

(d)  Rot.  —  Rot  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  of  Avood  iiiA-oh-ed.  No  single  stick  Avill  be 
accepted  if  containing-  more  than  25  per  cent  rot. 

Grade  No.  3  —  (a)  Species.  Spruce  —  not  less  than 
40  ))er  cent.  Balance,  Balsam. 

(b)  Sizes.  4'  lengths,  with  minimum  top  diameter 
of  3". 

Cc")  Trimming  and  Piling  as  in  Grade  1.  Knots  over 
4"  in  diameter  will  not  be  accepted. 

(d)  Rot  —  Rot  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  of  wood  involved.  No  single  stick  will  be 
accepted  if  containing  more  than  25  per  cent.  rot. 

These  grades  Avere  prepared  by  the  NeAV  York  Di- 
vision of  the  Woodlands  Section's  Trade  Customs  Com- 
mittee. W.  S.  Smith,  of  th?"  Sherman  Paper  Company 
is  Chairman  of  this  New  York  Committee,  Avhich  dis- 
cu.ssed  these  proposed  grades  A-ery  carefully  Avith  both 
producers  and  buyers  for  Ncav  Yoi-k  mills.  Specifica- 
tions are  being  similarly  Avorked  out  for  the  other  pulp 
wood  regions  of  the  United  States. 


The  time  has  come  when  it  is  going  to  pay  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  grow  trees.  When  foresters  can  demonstrate 
to  the  paper  manufacturer  that  he  can  afford  to  grow 
pulpwood,  we  are  going  to  see  the  same  sensible  turning 
to  forestry  that  Ave  have  seen  in  the  turn  to  better  banking 
methods  and  better  methods  of  manufacturr. 


A    Careless   Workman 
Machinery  of  Time. 


a    Cracked    Wlieel    on    the 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  business  antagonisms 
of  the  past,  common  interest  and  eommonsense  call  for 
a  eordiale  entente  between  press  room  and  paper  mill. 
Tliey  are  interdependent,  not  independent.  Tlie  su- 
preme test  of  very  mill  superintendent's  produet  is  in 
the  press  room.  Likewise  tlie  reeord  of  a  press  room 
supei-intendent  is  affeeted  to  a  very  eoiisideral)h'  de- 
gree by  tbe  paper  sent  him  from  the  mill.  1  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  we  may  have  joint  meetings  of 
the  practical  makers  and  the  practical  users  of  news- 
prhit  to  discuss  their  respective  needs  and  troubles. 
When  men  once  arrive  at  mutual  understanding  of  each 
other's  problems  the  road  to  progress  is  smoothed. 

Tlie  price  per  pound  that  a  publisher  pays  for  paper 
too  often  does  not  represent  the  real  cost.  His  paper 
expenses  not  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  but  are  based  on 
the  number  of  printed  copies  that  come  from  the  press. 
Between  the  finishing  room  of  the  mill  and  the  circu- 
lation department  of  the  newspaper  there  are  many 
slips  that  mean  profit  or  loss  to  both  manufacturer 
and  publisher. 

It  is  human  nature  to  shift  the  blame  on  the  other 
fellow,  passing  the  buck  is  the  popular  phrase.  Press- 
men cliarge  most  of  their  breaks  and  delays  to  bad 
paper.  Mill  men  retaliate  with  criticisms  of  press 
room  methods.  Usually  details  and  specifications  are 
lacking.  Long  range  firing  like  this  is  apt  to  be  aim- 
less and  ineffective.  My  observations,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  check  up  in  both  mills  and 
press  room  of  the  New  York  World,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  rights  and  wrongs  in  both  camps, 
with  a  very  wide  no  man's  laud,  namely,  transporta- 
tion, lying  between  them. 

1  have  very  little  fault  to  find  with  newsprint  pro- 
duced b.y  leading  domestic  mills  so  far  as  quality  of 
the  paper  itself  is  concerned.  In  formation  of  the 
siieet,  in  finish  and  in  tensile  strength,  high  standards 
are  well  maintained,  and  I  am  leaving  that  responsi- 
bility entirel}-  in  your  hands.  The  principal  flaws  re- 
vealed in  press  rooms  are  not  intrinsic  but  contri- 
butory, usually  caused  by  carelessness  and  lack  of  pro- 
per attention  to  details  after  the  sheet  has  passed 
througli  the  machine.  Up  to  this  point  science,  skill 
and  machinery  have  played  the  principal  parts  in 
making  paper,  but  once  past  the  calender  stack  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  that  most  uncertain  factor  of  all 
operations  —  the  human  equation  —  and  troubles 
begin. 

The  finest  roll  of  paper  that  a  foreordained,  born-to- 
order  superintendent  can  produce  must  run  a  gaunt- 
let of  more  or  less  careless,  indifferent  bunglei's  lined 
up  to  slam  bang  the  paper  all  the  way  from  machine 
room  to  press  room,  pounds  of  waste  to  every  bump, 
piling  up  costs  on  the  publisher  and  criticism  on  the 
maker.  Everybody  passes  the  buck,  and  generally 
gets  away  with  it  because  there  is  a  gulf  between 
paper  mill  and  newspaper  office  that  is  not  yet  bridged 
with  cordial  co-operation.  In  the  New  York  World 
establishment  we  are  at  last  bringing  the  two  ends  of 
the  line  together  and  checking  up  on  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Some  of  our  observations  may  be  worthwhile 
noting;  others  doubtless  have  already  come  within 
scope  of  j'our  practical  experience. 


'  Paper  read  before  Association  of  Paper  Mill  Siiper- 
iutendents  by  IS.  il.  Williams,  of  the  New  York  World 
and  De  Grasse  Paper  Compan}^ 


Pi'aclically  all  waste  is  due  to  two  causes,  namely, 
external  danuige  to  rolls  and  internal  flaws  in  the 
paper.  The  first  produces  white  strip  waste,  tliat  is 
the  hiyers  of  bruised  paper  which  must  be  stripped  off 
the  rolls  before  tlu'y  are  i)Ut  in  the  press,  and  also  jjress 
interruptions.  The  second  results  in  breaks  in  the 
press  and  piles  up  quantities  of  crumpled  waste,  be- 
sides the  spoiled  and  incomplete  printed  copies  that 
follow  on  every  interruption. 

Strip  waste  is  caused  princij)ally  by  careless  paper 
handling.  Press  waste  is  the  product  of  poor  pajjci- 
making  and  poor  press  operation;  I  won't  say  which 
must  sliare  the  lai-ger  responsibility.  There  are  good 
paper  makers  and  poor  ])ressmen,  and  vice  versa. 

1  have  already  remarked  that  tlu^  intrinsic  quality  of 
the  sheet  of  standard  American  newsprint  is  very 
good,  so  good  that  I  am  leaving  out  of  these  generaliza- 
tions faults  eiiarged  to  lack  of  tensile  strength,  lii-it- 
tleness  or  other  kinds  of  stru(^tural  weakness.  There  is 
enough  poor  quality  ])aper,  but  the  percentage  that 
lacks  strength  to  run  thi'ough  the  press  is  small  com- 
pared with  other  defects.  Practically  90  per  cent  of 
the  damage  and  waste  in  newsprint  is  due  to  the  fol 
lowing : 

1.  Had  splices 

2.  P.»(u-  winding 

;5.  Improper  wrapping 

4.  t'areless  loading 

T).  Rough  Tudoading  and  trucking 

6.  Press  room  operations. 

In  this  list  we  have  four  charges  against  the  mill, 
one  against  transportation  and  one  against  the  news- 
paper. 

Tw.)  indictments  that  I  am  obliged  to  sustain  against 
many  respectable  ])aper  mills  are  based  on  bad  .splices 
and  poor  winding. 

It  is  painful  to  see  how  carelessly  splicing  often  is 
done.  Some  of  the  common  deficiencies  are:  Paster 
lajie  overlapping  edge  of  the  sheet  with  gummed  side 
sticking  fast;  part  of  the  tape  turned  gummed  side  up 
catching  the  next  layer  of  paper;  overlapping  selvage 
not  trimmed  off;  sheet  crumpled  at  the  .splice;  paper 
burned  with  too  hot  iron. 

Nothing  .seems  to  irritate  the  crew  of  a  printing 
press  more  than  a  bad  splice.  The  warning  red  flag 
in  a  roll  to  slow  down  is  aggravating  enough,  even  if 
the  sheet  does  go  through  all  right.  But  let  a  break 
occur  from  a  stickjr  paster,  then  all  paper  makers  from 
superintendent  down  are  consigned  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  press  room  purgatory. 

We  know  that  breaks  will  occur  and  that  splices  are 
necessary.  Onl.y  ceaseless  vigilance  bj'  superinten- 
dents will  produce  the  nearh'  perfect  splice  until  we 
get  a  machine  to  do  it  automatically  and  eliminate  the 
uncertain  manual  operation. 

Because  1  am  not  a  paper  maker  1  can  make  sweep- 
ing off-hand  statements  about  your  business  when  ex- 
perts wisely  would  refrain.  Here  is  one  straight  out. 
Judging  by  the  product,  good  windermen  are  scarce  in 
paper  mills.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  the  finest 
winding  I  ever  saw  —  smooth,  even,  true,  firm  and 
solid  —  was  on  a  roll  of  German  paper.  It  was  rotten 
bad  paper  in  quality,  but  the  winding  was  beautiful. 

Will  somebody  please  tell  me  why  it  is  necessary  to 
wind  ribbons  in  a  roll?  Certainly  the  press  room  iloes 
not  want  them. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  folds  and  flaps  and 
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torn  edges  should  be  wound  in?    They  are  sure  to  causo 
press  room  iterruptions  and  profanity. 

What  kind  of  Avorkmanship  is  it  that  winds  one  end 
of  a  roll  loosely  and  the  other  too  tightly,  assuming  of 
course  that  the"  machine  tender  has  turned  out  an  even 
sheet.     vSni'h   rolls  wohhle   in    unwinding   like  a   lame 

Wiio  is  it  tliat  winds  one  roll  so  tightly  tiiat  i1 
splits  the  edges  and  the  next  one  so  softly  that  it  tnl- 
lapses  like  a  punctured  tire?    Thes<'  mean  many  pnnnds 

of  waste. 

I  beg  of  you  superintendents  to  wafeli  the  wnulm^' 
and  pick  out  windermen  with  straight  line  eyes  and 
calliper  hands. 

Ninety  five  per  cent  of  the  externa]  damage  done 
to  a  roll  of  paper  is  at  the  edges  around  the  ends.  1 
don't  care  much  whether  the  hody  of  the  roll  lias  any 
wrapper  around  it  so  long  as  the  ends  are  well  pro- 
tected. A  cut  or  a  dent  mi  tiie  end  may  spod  fifty 
or  a  hundred  laps  while  a  simihir  peri'oration  on  the 
side  would  not  go  through  ten  hips,  if  somebody  de- 
vi.sed  a  practical  protector  for  roll  ends  and  could 
charge  merely  a  small  percentage  royalty  on  the  savnig 
he  would  he  rich  in  a  year. 

It  is  largely  guessing,  Itnt  1  venture  anolhei-  hioad 
assertion  that  external  damage  to  ends  of  rolls 
amounts  to  one  per  cent  of  tlie  total  weight.  Our  an- 
nual U.  S.  and  Canadian  production  of  rolls  is  to  and 
a  half  million  tons.  Say  damaged  ends  cause  only  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  waste.  There  you  have  twelve 
thousand  tons  of  waste  Avhicli  at  current  prices  means 
nearly  a  million  dollars.  Some  damage  bill,  is  it  not  ? 
MeVe  weight  of  wrapping  paper  is  not  adequate  pro- 
tection. IIow  and  where  you  put  it  is  tlie  main  thing. 
As  the  weight  of  wrapper  is  included  at  newsprint  pri- 
ces in  the  publishers'  bill,  he  naturally  is  much  in- 
terested in  that.  He  wants  quality  more  than  quan- 
tity. Putting  on  the  finest  and  costliest  grade  of 
wrapping  paper  is  not  the  answer.  Soft  old  bogus  may 
be  better  than  a  sulphite  grade.  The  protection  most 
needed  is  a  tougli  but  spongy  wrapper  that  will  act  as 
buffer  or  bumper  to  guard  the  end  and  edges  of  the 
roll. 

A  good  standard  of  wrapping  adopted  by  a  number 
of  high  class  mills  is  predicted  on  a  roll  liaving  an  in- 
dicated top  and  bottom  and  that  whenever  stood  up  it 
must  always  be  on  the  same  end.  The  body  has  a  single 
thickness  of  wrapper;  the  top  has  three  bands  and  the 
bottom  at  least  five  bands,  plus  the  over-lapping  of  the 
body  wrapper,  well  crimped,  and  the  customary  cir- 
cular end  piece  which  should  be  securely  ])asted  on.  If 
the  end  piece  comes  off,  the  wliole  end  is  liable  to  be 
loosened  and  exposed  through  handling. 

As  a  rule  domestic  mills  use  only  paper  wrappers, 
although  some  Pacific  coast  rolls  we  received  two 
years  ago  were  barrelled  witli  wooden  staves.  How- 
ever, this  may  have  been  originally  packed  for  export. 
All  Scandinavian  and  German  paper  now  coming  to  tlie 
United  States  is  in  wooden  barrels,  but  many  of  the 
foreign  manufacturers  at  first  made  the  mistake  of 
giving  more  attention  to  protecting  the  sides  than  the 
ends  of  rolls.  Early  importations  had  no  end  head- 
ings at  all  and  tlie  wooden  side  staves  did  nior-e  dam- 
age than  good  through  slipping. 

The  finest  piece  of  protection  I  have  seen  was  on  a 
consignment  of  paper  from  Holland.  I  did  not  know 
the  Dutch  made  enough  paper  for  their  own  use,  let 
alone  for  export,  until  this  lot  came  to  New  York.  It 
was  encased  in  wooden  barrels,  with  staves  an  inch 


longer  than  the  roll,  with  circular  wooden  heads  of 
double  thickness,  nailed  snugly  in  the  ends.  The  nails 
were  driven  so  carefully  through  the  side  staves  that 
they  penetrated  betM'een  the  double  heads,  thus  pre- 
venting tliem  touching  the  paper.  In  addition  tliere 
were  cris-crossed  metal  straps  over  the  ends. 

Wooden  barrelling  is  too  costly  for  domestic  use, 
lK)tli  on  account  of  expense  and  of  freight,  besides  being 
unnci-e.ssary  provided  proper  care  is  taken  with  paper 
\\i-ai)])crs. 

Anotiier  precaution  needed  at  our  mills  is  in  tile 
loading,  ('ar  inspection  is  liighly  imi)oi-taut.  Leaky 
roofs,  openings  in  floors,  projecting  bolt  heads  and 
nails  and  careless  door  battening  are  constant  sources 
of  damage  to  paper.  During  the  war  time  car  short- 
age, mills  often  were  obliged  to  take  whatever  cars 
they  could  get.  1  have  seen  paper  shipped  in 
steel  coal  cars,  which  was  a  great  risk.  Now, 
however,  no  bad  order  car  should  be  loaded.  Turn 
every  one  back  to  the  railroad  company.  Likewise  re- 
ject automobile  cars.  Tiiey  have  double  doors  that 
cannot  be  made  to  close  snugly.  Put  down  wrapping 
paper  if  ear  floors  are  not  perfectly  sound  and  tight. 
I'ad  stanchions  at  all  doors.  Be  sure  that  rolls  are 
packed  close  and  tight.  The  key  roll  at  eacli  door 
should  be  blocked  with  a  4  x  4  chock  nailed  to  the 
floor  so  that  there  will  be  no  chance  for  shifting  of 
cargo.  If  you  thing  a  4  x  4  piece  requires  too  long 
nails,  use  two  two-inch  blocks  nailed  over  each  other. 
Rolls  are  liable  to  jump  over  anytiiing  less  than  four 
inches  in  heiglit. 

The  old  fashioned  hand  truck,  with  its  sharp,  iron 
toe  blade  used  at  railroad  stations,  and  sometimes  in 
mills,  is  anotiier  enemy  of  paper.  Short  rolls  rest 
wholly  within  the  truck,  but  frequently  long  rolls  are 
allowed  to  overlap  on  the  iron  blade  for  better  balance. 
Dents  and  disturbing  pressure  result  from  this.  If  you 
use  hand  trucks,  cover  the  toe  blade  with  a  wooden 
shoe. 

When  the  mill  force  has  done  well  its  wrapping  and 
loading,  its  direct  responsibility  for  what  happens  af- 
terwards ceases,  since  selling  f.o.b.  sliippiiig  point  has 
supplanted  the  former  sidewalk  delivery  .s.vstem.  A 
great  deal  can  and  does  happen  to  paper  in  transit, 
more  of  the  damage  being  done  at  terminals  than  en 
route.  To  a  freight  handler,  a  roll  of  paper  is  not  a 
great,  big  baby  to  be  coddled  tenderly,  but  a  bulky, 
awkward  nuisance  to  be  treated  like  the  joke  book 
baggage  smasher  deals  with  a  trunk. 

Invariably  it  is  the  end  of  the  roll,  and  particularly 
the  tender,  susceptible  edge,  that  gets  the  worst  of  it 
—  banged,  bounced  and  bumped  at  every  turn.  The 
ideal  handling  would  be  to  .have  the  roll  always  on  its 
side,  ever  up-ended.  We  'experimented  recentl.v  with 
paper  from  a  mill  near  enough  to  New  York  to  permit 
of  automobile  transportation.  At  no  lime  in  its  exis- 
tence from  paper  making  machine  to  printing  press 
was  the  roll  stood  on  end.  Result:  practically  no  dam- 
age, no  waste,  no  breaks  in  the  presses. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  final  test  of  all  paper — the 
printing  press  wherein  is  revealed  its  strength  or  weak- 
ness, its  perfection  or  flaws.  I  am  radical  enough,  or 
i-eckle.ss  if  you  prefer,  to  say  that  I  care  little  for  the 
customary  tests  to  determine  paper  quality.  The  eye 
for  appearance,  the  ink  for  finish  and  the  press  record 
for  strengtli  compose  the  real  jury,  no  matter  wh.it  in- 
struments or  analyses  may  show. 

Tlie  so-called  pop  test  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  does  not  cover  one  tenth  of  tlie  possible  flaws  in  a 
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sheet.  I  have  seen  paper  stand  very  high  pop  test  ami 
give  great  trouble  in  the  press  room;  and  sometimes 
exactly  opposite  conditions  may  prevail.  The  press 
room  waste  report  tells  the  true  story  whether  paper 
is  good  or  bad.  What  newspapers  went  is  a  sound,  un- 
daniager  roll,  well  wound,  cleanly  spliced,  free  from 
cracks,  smoothly  calendered  and  of  even  quality.  With 
such  paper  tliere  will  be  a  minimum  of  waste,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  pop  test  is  high  or  low. 

When  paper  tears  apart  as  it  unwinds  and  before  it 
passes  under  the  press  cylinders.  Me  call  it  a  break. 
When  the  sheet  clogs,  jams  or  parts  in  the  press,  mak- 
ing a  mess  of  Avaste  in  the  machinery,  it  is  a  choke. 
Pressmen  charge  most  of  their  breaks  and  chokes  to 
splits  or  cracks  in  the  edge  of  the  sheet;  to  calender 
cuts;  to  sticky  pasters  and  to  wobbly  rolls. 

(^an  anyone  tell  me  what  causes  the  small,  often  in- 
visible edge  crack?  Doubtless  there  are  many  causes. 
r  have  a  theory  that  uneven  winding  plus  rough  liaiul- 
ling  is  an  important  factor.  When  a  roll  is  tipped  ui) 
or  dropped  so  that  the  weight  falls  on  the  edge,  lateral 
strain  results.  If  the  winding  is  not  perfect,  the  strain 
is  not  evenly  distributed  and  presses  hardest  some- 
where against  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  either  weakening 
to  an  invisble  crack,  or  bursting  it  apart  for  several 
iuches.  Doubtless  you  gentlemen  know  of  other  cer- 
tain or  possible  causes,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
crack  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  flaws  found  in  paper. 
1  do  not  credit  every  press  room  report  charging  cracks 
in  paper  as  an  indictment  against  either  mill  or  trans- 
jiortation.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  uneven  tension  in 
presses  and  uncertain  human  equations  in  press  crews. 

The  press  i-oom  almost  alwaj's  lays  the  blame  for  in- 
terruptions of  every  kind  to  some  flaw  in  the  paper. 
It  is  human  nature  to  pass  the  buck  and  to  charge  the 
responsibility  to  some  other  fellow.  External  damage 
to  rolls  can  be  detected,  but  the  tangible  evidence  of 
flaws  wound  in  the  roll  is  generally  lost  in  the  crum- 
pled mass  of  press  waste. 

It  is  not  fair  to  hold  the  mill  superintendent  for 
every  failure  of  the  fragile  sheet  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  strains  and  roiigh  usage  endured  on  the  long  road 
from  spruce  tree  to  the  printed  newspaper.  I  marvel 
that  your  product  comes  through  so  well  as  it  does. 
But  by  more  watchful  care  and  closer  co-operation  all 
along  the  line  each  doing  his  part,  we  can  hope  to  re- 
duce the  tremendous  bill  for  waste  newsprint  that 
averages  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction, amounting  at  present  prices  from  six  million 
to  ten  million  dollars  annually. 


BARKING  DRUM  INSTALLATION 

The  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  have  been 
very  successful  recently  in  marketing  a  number  of 
their  Paulson  Patented  Barking  Drums.  Amongst 
their  more  recent  orders  are  2-10'  by  30'  barking 
drums  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  being  in- 
stalled at  Breakeyville,  Que. ;  and  an  8'  x  20'  washing 
drum  for  the  mill  at  Three  Rivers,  Que. ;  a  10'  x  30' 
for  Price  Brothers,  at  Kenogami,  Que. :  a  10'  x  30'  for 
Price  Brothers  at  Montmagny.  Que. :  a  10'  x  30'  for  the 
Gulf  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Clark  City ;  a  12'  x  45', 
three  section,  for  the  new  Brooks-Backus  mill  at  Ke- 
nora ;  two  12'  x  45',  three  section  drums,  for  the  Anglo 
Newfoundland  Development  Companj-,  Grand  Falls, 
Newfoundland." 


WHERE  "AMERICAN"  PULP  STONES 
COME  FROM 

iMr.  S.  A.  McLcrnoii,  the  manager  of  the  pulp  and 
[jajjcr  mill  machinery  and  supply  department  of  Can- 
adian Fairbanks  Moi'se,  has  .iust  returned  from  Little- 
ton W.  Va.,  where  lie  visited  the  quarries  and  plant 
of  the  American  Pulp  Stone  Co.,  Canadian  Faii-banks 
Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  exclusive  Canadian  sales  agents  for 
the  American  Stone  Co.,  Littleton  W.  Va. 


i4| 


^ 


^  ^ 


There    are    plenty   of    PiUpstones    iu    these    ledges. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Littleton 
quarry  is  the  enormous  extent  of  ledge  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration. 


iS 

TH 
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The  human  mind  cannot  find  rest  in  triviality. 


Some  Magazine  Grinder  Stones  ready  for  shipment. 

The  American  Stone  Co.,  report  a  keen  and  grow- 
ing demand  for  their  large  size  magazine  stones  as  well 
as  ordinarj-  pocket  grinder  stones,  and  Mr.  ilcLernon 
was  very  much  impressed  by  the  activity  at  the  Little- 
ton quarries. 
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Technical  Section 


vAiiOCU" 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A-1  Oxidation  of  the  Methyl  Ethers  of  Lignin  and 
Ligninsulphonic  Acid.  E.  IIEUSER  and  S.  SAMUEL- 
SOX.  Cellulosechem.  iii.  78-83  (1922).  By  repeated 
trcat7iu'iits  with  methyl  sulphate  and  10%  sodium 
liydrnxide  at  Cf)  to  70°C,  the  metlioxy  value  of  ligmn- 
suliihonic  acid  was  raised  from  13.07  to  25.43%,  and 
that  of  lianin  isolated  by  Willstatter  and  Zechmeister's 
method  from  14.15  to  26.05%.  These  methoxylated 
products  were  oxidized  by  alkaline  permanganate  in 
the  cold  end  and  at  90°C,  and  also  by  alkali  peroxide 
at  45° U  in  the  hope  of  obtainin<i  some  oxidation 
i)roduct  havin-  a  constitutional  relation  to  the  original 
Ijoiiiii  Nothing  characteristic  could  be  isolated.  In 
tW  oxidation  of  methyl-lignin  by  alkaline  perman- 
.ranate  only  55.65%  of  the  original  carbon  could  be 
accounted  for,  44.76%  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  10.69%  in  the  form  of  oxalic  acid.  Volatile  acids, 
wliich  were  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  amounted  to  only 
0  !)' ,   nf  the  material  taken.  —  l.d. 

A  3  K-18  Reeds  as  Material  for  Cardboard  Making 
C.  UHLEMANN.  Papierfabr.  xx,  962-965  (1922).  A 
description  of  the  process  used  at  the  Muldental  works, 
Gei-many.  A  yield  i.f  alxuit  30%  of  good  pulp  is  ob- 
tained. —  I.G. 

E.  — Acid  Process  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

E-5  Degasification  of  Sulphite  Digesters.  ZELL- 
STOFPABRIK  WALDOF.  Ger.  patent  350.741.  The 
gases  and  vapors  which  are  removed  from  the  digester 
arc  passed  through  fresh  liquor  in  a  tank  close  to  the 
digester.  It  is  claimed  tliat  large  quantities  of  heat 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  are  thus  made  available, 
and  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  SOo  recovered  from  the  digester.  —  I.G. 

E-5F-5  Should  the  Digester  be  Insulated?  F. 
IIOYEK.  Papierfabr.  xx,  993-997  (1922).  A  discus- 
sion of  the  various  insulating  materials  and  composi- 
tions which  can  be  used  in  insulating  digesters  and  of 
the  advantages  gained  thereby.  ^ — I.G. 

E-2  Uses  for  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  Papierfabr., 
April  27.  1920:  Paper,  xxvi,  No.  23,  19,  30,  32,  (Aug. 
11,  1920).  I)cscri[)ti()n  of  various  (ierman  patents  for 
the  utilization  of  sulphite  waste  liquor  for  adhesives 
and  cutting  oils.  — No.  239,675,  ERNEST  TRAINER. 
The  adhesiveness  and  the  solubility  in  water  of  the 
concentrated  liquor  is  decreased  by  electrolyzing  it. 
the  current  being  periodicall.v  reversed.  —  No.  236,035, 
A.  STUTZER.  Koenigsberg,  Prussia.  The  sulphur 
dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  arc  precipitated  by  treat- 
ing the  liquor,  while  hot,  with  ammonia  or  ammonium 
and  calcium  carbonates.  The  iirecipitate  is  filtered 
off  and  the  liquid  evaporated,  until  it  forms  n  very 
thick  fluid  or  solidifies  or  cooling.  —  No.  274,084,  E. 
POLLACSEK.  A  slight  excess  of  quicklime  is  added, 
and  the  liquor  is  concentrated  and  when  it  begins  to 
foam  a  heavy  petroleum  distillate  is  added  drop  by 
drop  to  envelope  the  precijiitated  calcium  compounds. 
The  mixture  of  oil  and  lime  salts  is  skimmed  off  and 


the  oil  recovered.  After  rnrthcr  concentrating  the 
liquor,  about  4  per  cent  of  heavy  oil  is  thoroughly 
mixed  in  and  it  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  adding 
5  parts  of  heavy  oil  to  4  i)arts  of  concentrated  liquor. 
It  is  then  mixed  with  one  and  a  half  parts  of  lime  paste 
and  brought  to  a  boil.  The  resulting  product  may  be 
used  as  a  cement  for  pulverulent  and  finely  granular 
substances  insoluble  in  water,  or  for  impregnating 
water,  rope,  etc.,  being  mixed  wath  varying  proportions 
of  slaked  lime,  debenzenized  crude  oil  and  water.  — 
No.  311,.557.  GERTRT'DE  niLUERBAND.  To  the  con- 
centrated solution  of  TOO  parts  of  spent  liquor  olitained 
in  the  usual  manner,  10  to  20  parts  of  sodium  phenol 
are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  with  stirring  to 
100  to  120  degrees  C  until  a  perfectly  transparent  mass 
is  obtained.  Carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
passed  tlirough  th  mixture  until  the  free  alkali  is  near- 
ly all  neutralized.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  under 
vacuum  to  a  s.vrup.v  consistency.  The  adhesive  thus 
formed  can  be  thinned  by  the  addition  of  waterglass 
without  reducing  its  adhesive  power.  —  No.  316,234, 
KARL  IIUTTENES.  Adhesive  is  produced  by  adding 
lead  acetate  to  waste  liquor  and  then  evaporating  it. 

—  No.  302,937,  HUTTENES  and  GERLING.  A  cut- 
ting oil  is  made  by  saponifying  the  liquor  with  alkali, 
heating  to  60  to  70  degrees  C.  and  stirring  vigorously. 

—  No.  316,028,  FUCHS.  The  lignin  acids  are  precipi- 
tated from  solution  of  their  alkali  salts  by  adding 
acid  (usually  hydrochloric).  The  liquor  and  pre- 
cipitant are  lieated  to  70  to  95  degrees,  allowed  to  stand, 
the  precipitate  filtered  off,  mixed  with  one-tenth  its 
weight  of  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  mixed  vnth 
enough  water  to  form  a  25  per  cent  solution,  and 
boiled  until  th  solution  is  clear.  The  resultant  product 
can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  lubricating  or  cutting 
oils. —  No.  302,  484,  KURT  ALBERT  and  LUDWIG 
BEREND.  One  part  of  the  liquor  is  emulsified  with 
two  to  three  parts  of  tar  oil  or  fluid  mineral  oil,  or 
solutions  of  liard  and  soft  fats,  waxes,  ozokerite,  paraf- 
fin rosin,  etc.,  in  suitable  solvents  or  oils,  the  solution 
being  neutralized,  etc.,  mav  also  be  added.  —  No.  302,- 
iss,  KIRCIIBACH  &  CO.  Graphite,  talc,  or  other 
minerals,  are  mixed  with  the  liquor  to  make  a  lubricant 
foi-  macliinc  |i;irts  subject  1o  friction. — 2,A. !'.-('. 

F.  —  Alkaline  Process  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

F-4  Scott  Evaporators  as  Used  in  the  Pulp  Mill  II. 
.\rSTIN.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  11.  65-67  (Sept. 
14,  1922).  The  design  of  black  liquor  evaporators  is 
discussed.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  exhaust  steam  has  not  been  given  due  consideration 
ill  the  past.  A  description  of  the  Scott  evaporator  is 
given.  Its  advantages  are:  ease  of  repair,  removal, 
;iiii|    repbicemenl    of  llie  fiilies.  -  -  I.G. 

F.4  Removing  Waste  Furnace  Gases.  ZEMjSTOK 
K.\IU{IK  WALDOF.  Ger.  jjalcnt  353,832.  Addition  to 
•  icr.  patent  304.999.  The  gases  are  used  in  place  of, 
or  in  mixture  with,  primarv  air  in  a  gas  producer.  The 
gases  are  thus  liurnt,  and  jiart  of  them  may  be  used  as 
secondary  air  in  burning  the  combustil)lc  gases  gen- 
crated  by  the  i)roducers.  —  I.G. 
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F-4  Purification  of  Alkali  Liquors.  Kli.  KI'ETTNER 
KrXi^TSErDEN^SPLXXKKEl  and  E.  PKOFELD.  Ger 
patent  355,836,  Aug.  7,  1922.  The  liquor  is  treated  in 
cold  with  an  oxidizing  agent,  e.  g.,  h.vdrogen  peroxide, 
sodium  peroxide,  etc.,  in  the  pi'esenoe  of  a  eatal.vst 
sucli  as  eoppor,  lead,  ete.,  preferabl.v  in  a  vessel  made 
of  tlie  metallie  eatal.vst.  The  dissolved  eellulose  de- 
rivatives are  precipitated  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
metal  ,  thereby  decolorizing  the  liquor.  The  larger 
the  surface  of  the  metal  the  more  eomjjlete  the  purifica- 
fion.  —  T.G. 

F-4  Electrical  Purification  of  Gas  in  Pulp  MiUs. 
FIESEL.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier  ii,  165-167  (.Jul.v  1922). 
.\  descrijition  of  various  apparatus  made  li.v  tlie  Metall- 
hank  und  Metallurgischen  G.  m.  b.  IT.,  -wliieh  are  useful 
for  the  purification  of  the  roasting  oven  gases,  but 
whidi  may  also  be  used  in  the  purification  of  the  waste 
gases  derived  from  the  drving  ovens,  liquor  evapor- 
ators, etr.  —  I.G. 

r-5  Heat  Conditions  During  the  Cooking  of  Sulphate 
Pulp.     H.  BRAiniER.       Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,   xxiii, 
269,  (1920)  :  Chems.  Abs.,  xv,  170,  (Jan.  10,  1921).    The 
results  of  extensive  investigations  are  shown  in  26  dia- 
grams and  graphs.       In  tlie  Sandberg-Sundblad  heat 
s.ystems  part  of  the  heat  of  the  black  liquor  is  used  in 
the  form  of  steam  for  indirect  evaporation  in  Kestner 
apparatus.        The    steam   is   produced   in    two    boilers 
simultaneously,   one  stoked   with  purchased  fuel,   the 
other  with  the  drv  residue  from  the  black  liquor.   Part 
of  the  steam  is  led  to  the  evaporation  apparatus  from 
which  is  obtained   low-pressure   steam,   which,   mixed 
with  fresli  steam,  supplies  the  drving  machines.     An- 
other part  goes  to  the  digester  and  the  rest  is  used  for 
incidental  purposes.       The  production  of  steam  in  the 
seani-produeing   processes   associated   with    the   manu- 
facture of  sulphate  pulp   by  the  Sandberg-Sundblad 
system  is  essentially  a  function  of  the  water  content 
of  the  wood  and  of  the  white  liquor.     Tlie  saving  of 
this  water,  or  so-called  water  economy,  is.  therefore  of 
grat  importance.       Effective  water  economy  can  save 
over  2  tons  of  steam  per  ton  of  pulp.      The  digesting 
I)roce.ss,  when  the  escaped  steam  can  be  saved,  is  in- 
significantly .steam  consuming  and  may  somestimes  be 
steam-  producing.     The  reaction  heat  jiroduced  in  the 
digesting  of  strong  pulp  is  1.2  per  cent  of  the  heat  of 
burning  of  the  wood  as  determined  by  the  liomb  calori- 
meter.    The  specific  consumption  of  fresli   steam  can 
be  50  per  cent  higher  in  stationary  digesters  than  in 
rotary  digester.       The  total  consumption  of  steam  in 
bleached  pulp  compared  with  strong  pulp  is  inverselv 
proportional  to  the  yield  of  the  pulp.    Indirect  digest- 
ing of  strong  pulp  has  no  heat-saving  qualitv  w'(n-th 
mentioning  in   the   Sandberg-Sundblad  svsteui    if  the 
evaporation   apparatus    is   sufficientlv   laro-e    and    the 
waste  steam  can  be  used.      The  productionof  sulphate 
according   to   the   Sandberg-Sundblad   system    can    be 
made  self-supporting  if  the  water  economy  is  effectivelv 
carried  out.  and  the  production  can  be  raised  to  60  to 
(0  per  cent  in  the  soda  pans.  —  A.P.-C. 
F-0  Investigations  Relating  to  Digesting  Wood  With 

^o^^n/-^^^^^^^^^*^'  Svensk  Pappfrs-Tid.,  xxiii 
294.  (1920);  Chem.  Abs.,  xv.  170-71,  r.Jan  10  igo]) 
Examination  was  confined  to  colloidal  ligniu  solution 
trom  .sulphate  waste  liquor,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
ot  the  separate  constituents.  The  waste  liquor  was 
diah-zed  m  an  apparatus  similar  to  a  filter-press 
Parchment  membranes  were  used  and  water  was  run 
slowl.v  through  alternate  compartments  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  liquor,  thus  giving  a  rather  con- 
centrated solution.     The  time  required  was  from  one 


to  two  weeks.  The  resulting  solutions  wei-e  dark 
lirown,  clear  and  neutral  but  got  muddy  on  standing. 
At  50  degrees  (".  the  solution  becomes  gelatinous  and 
a  slimy  mass  containing  95  to  96  per  cent  of  water 
sei)aratcs  on  boiling.  The  solution  coagulates  with 
.'■mall  amounts  of  .salts  and  acids.  Electrolysis  separates 
the  bulk  at  the  anode  and  a  small  amount  of  bro\\ni 
substance  at  the  cathode.  Sodium  bicarbonate,  am- 
monia, and  othei-  bases  in  snuill  amounts  dissolve  the 
coagulum  easil.v  and  dialysis  of  this  solution  gives  the 
colloidal  solution  again.  The  coagulation  caused  by 
heat  after  washing  with  warm  water  and  alcohol  be- 
comes black  and  friable  when  dr.y,  also  insoluble  in  all 
the  usual  solents  though  alcohol  acidified  with  h.vdro- 
chloric  acid  will  dissolve  it.  Further  study  indicates 
that  the  .solutions  obtained  by  dial.vsis  do  not  contain 
an.v  single  substance.  The  presence  of  resinous  and 
lignin  substances  were  indicated.  —  A.P.-G. 

F-0  Process  for  Making  Pulp  from  Highly  Lignified 
Plants.  ('.  A.  P.RArX.  (Jcr.  i)atcnt  309,181  and  309, 
236.  No,  309,181.  (iroundwood  is  treated  in  a  digester 
under  pressure  at  a  temiierature  up  to  150°  C.  with  500 
liters  of  liquor  containing  30  kilos  of  sodium  sulphite 
and  8  kilos  of  sodium  sul|)hide  for  everv  100  kilos  of 
wood,  and  is  boiled  until  the  SO,  content  of  the  liquor 
is  reduced  to  0.4  to  0.5%.  This  takes  about  6  hours. 
The  material  can  be  beaten  and  gives  a  light  yellow 
IHilp,  which  is  stronger  than  kraft.  Tested  with  a 
solution  of  jihloroglucin  it  still  shows  a  slight  red 
coloration.  No.  309,236.  In  making  pulp  from  plants 
such  as  flax  straw,  nettles,  etc..  it  was  observed  that 
the  pulp,  after  digesting,  was  intensely  green.  The 
disintegrated  raw  matei-ial  is  digested  as  above  with 
25  kilos  of  sodium  sulphite,  5.5  kilos  of  sodium  sulphide, 
and  2.5  kilos  of  caustic  soda,  per  100  kilos  of  wood, 
which  removes  the  green  color.  —  I.G. 

F-0  The  Technical  Utilization  of  Chlorine  for  the 
Decomposition  of  Vegetable  Fibers.  P.  WAENTIG. 
Papierfabr.  xx,  Fest-u.  Auslandheft,  67-71  (1922).  The 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  technical  application 
of  the  disintegration  of  vegetable  fibers  by  means  of 
chlorine  are  not  so  great  as  to  cause  the  process  to  be 
aliandoned.  The  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  it 
affords  an  outlet  for  the  chlorine  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrolytic  soda.  It  also  yields  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  a  by-product,  which  can  be  used  for  the 
treatment  of  phosphate  rock,  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  wood,  etc.  —  I.G. 

F-0  The  production  of  Sulphate  Pulp.  Odors  and 
Rational  Operation.  WILLI  SCHACIIT.  Papierfabr. 
XX,  Fest-u.  Auslandheft,  71-79  (1922i.  The  various 
.sources  of  odors  during  digestion  of  the  jiulp  and 
recovery  of  the  soda  are  described.  Dimethyl  sulphide 
and  sodium  mercaptan  are  separated  out'  hv  means 
of  a  .special  grade  of  absorbent  charcoal  ("A  carbon") 
manufactured  by  F.  Bayer  &  Co.,  and  can  be  u.sed  for 
the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  products.  —  LG. 


G.  -    Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying  —  Operation 
and  Equipment 

G-7  Refiner.  Can  Patent  No  212  '^09  SHER 
BROOKE  MACHINERY  CO.,  assignee  of  A  J  HAUG 
May  31,  1921.  Also  T\S.A.  Patent  No.  1  302.469  Aprij 
29,  1919.  The  sto<-k  is  fed  through  a  hopper  into  a 
casing  containing  a  suitable  number  (preferablv  4)  of 
rolls  which  rotate  aliout  their  respective  axes  and  also 
the  whole  series  of  rolls  rotates  bodily  crushing  the 
material  again.st  the  casing.  The  rolls  are  driven  posi- 
tively, to  prevent  exees.sive  slipping,  but  at  such  a 
(Continued  on  page  1030) 
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The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was  re- 
liresented  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Newsprint  Ser- 
viee  Bureau,  held  in  New  York,  on  November  15  and 
16,  by  Jlr.  Geo.  M.  McKee,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion;" Mr.  J.  A.  Botlnvell.  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company;  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  secretary,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Cadman'  assistant  secretary.  The  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  an  address  by  Mr.  Philip  T.  Dodge,  president 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries. He  re^^ewed  business  conditions  there,  and  na- 
turally spoke  of  those  which  bear  on  the  paper  indus- 
try. His  opinion  is  that  newsprint  producers  on  the 
American  continent  have  no  reason  to  fear  European 
competition,  because  there  is  every  indication  that 
sooner  or  later  newsprint  manufactured  in  Europe 
will  find  a  market  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  British  elections  is  the 
success  of  Mr.  Ralph  Hall  Caine,  Avho  spent  several 
months  in  Canada  this  year  in  the  interests  of  Becker 
and  Company,  Limited.  I\Ir.  Hall  Caine  defeated  Cap- 
tain Guest,  late  Air  Minister  in  the  constituency  of 
East  Dorset,  where  the  Guest  family  exercises  consider- 
able influence.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  was  only  before  the 
electors  two  weeks,  and  stood  as  an  independent  Con- 
servative against  the  official  Conservative  nominee. 
He  had  the  strong  backing  of  Lord  Beaverbrook. 

The  Export  Club  of  Montreal  had  decided  to  break 
away  from  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  to  start  a  wider  organization  under  the  name  of 
the  Overseas  Trade  Association.  The  association  will 
still  work  in  harmony  with  the  C.  JI.  A.  The  presi- 
dent is  Mr.  V.  G.  Bertram,  Canada  Carbide  Co. ;  first 
vice-president,  Mr  A.  D.  Huff,  Riordon  Company; 
second  vice-president;  Mr.  G.  Bermington,  W.  R.  Grace 
and  Co.,  and  secretary-treasurer,  JNIr.  N.  P.  Woods, 
Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Company.  The  executive 
includes  the  following  who  are  interested  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  trade:  Messrs.  H.  Williams,  A.  Ginger  and 
Guy  Tombs,  Mr.  Huff  is  chairman  of  the  Constitution 
Committee  and  Mr.  Guy  Tombs  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation Committee. 

The  waste  paper  warehouse  of  Levi  Brothers,  17-4 
Don  Esplanade,  Toronto,  was  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  fire  of  unknown  origin  on  Nqv.  13.  P''illcd  with 
waste  paper,  wiping  rags  and  other  similar  combustible 
material,  the  two  Iniildings  of  wooden  and  galvanized 
iron  construction  were  soon  enveloped  in  flames  and 
the  work  of  the  firemen  was  rendered  hopeless.  The 
damage  done  is  estimated  at  $10,000,  half  of  which  is 
covered  by  insurance. 

According  to  estimates  of  Port  Arthur  lumber  com- 
panies, approximately  248,000  cords  of  pulpwood  will 
be  cut  in  the  district  this  winter.  Of  this  amount  165,- 
000  cords  is  for  export  and  93,000  cords  for  local  use. 
In  addition  large  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
taking  out  ties,  some  of  whicii  ai-c  as  follows:  C.  W. 
Cox,  at  Lake  Nipigon  foi'  railroads,  150,000;  Earl  Greer 
for  the  C.  P.  R.  150.000:  Thomas  Falls,  125.000;  E.  E. 
Johnson,  100,000;  J.  J.  McKeown,  50,000;  other  smaller 
contracts,  75,000 


The  Canadian  National  Newspapers  and  Periodicals 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Toronto  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  H.  T.  Hunter;  vice- 
president.  Dr.  S.  W.  Fallis;  directors,  Acton  Burrows, 
Major  H.  C.  Maclean,  Rev.  D.  il.  Solandt,  R.  M.  Burns, 
Lionel  Davis,  H.  ]McKnight.  H.  V.  Tyrell,  N.  R.  Perry, 
W  .A.  Lydiatt,  T.  S.  Young,  R.  B.  Faith,  J.  A.  Cohagan, 
T.  J.  Tobin,  executive  committee,  Acton  Burrows, 
Rev.  Mr.  Solandt,  Lionel  Davis,  N.  R.  Perry,  T.  J. 
Tobin  and  W.  F.  Harrison,  manager. 

Enquiry  at  the  head  office  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  in  Toronto  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  company,  wliicli  is  in  receivership,  is  now  operating 
on  a  profitable  basis.  The  company's  plant  is  at 
Smooth  Rock  Falls,  west  of  Cochrane  and  the  mills 
are  busy  tui-ning  out  sulphite  pulp,  the  market  for 
which  is  showing  definite  improvement.  It  is  stated 
that  the  future  is  still  indefinite  as  far  as  the  company 
is  concerned,  but  the  satisfactory  improvement  in  the 
sulphite  market  makes  the  outlook  appear  very  liope- 
ful.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  inevitable  reorganiza- 
tion comes  the  shareholders  are  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial interest.  Mattagami  has  a  capitalization  of 
20,000  shares  preference  and  50,000  shares  of  common 
stock,  of  which  30,000  shares  were  held  for  debenture 
conversion.  There  are  outstanding  also  $1,856,000  of 
6  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  $3,000,000  of  7 
per  cent  convertible  debentures.  No  interest  has  been 
paid  for  some  time  on  either  debentures  or  bonds. 

To  carry  on  business  as  stationers  and  office  sup- 
plies, J.  H.  Damp  &  Company,  Limited,  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Toronto  and  has  been  granted  an  Ontario 
charter  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $40,000.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  F.  J.  Hughes,  A.  T.  Maher  and 
F.  J.  Sullivan. 

Sixty  members  of  the  Standard  Mining  Exchange, 
Toronto,  who,  reeentty  toured  Northern  Ontario,  vi- 
sited the  big  pulp  and  paper  plant  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Coompany.  The  members  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  extent  of  tlie  company's  plant,  whicli  is 
the  largest  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  on  the 
continent.  The  visiting  members  were  likewise  im- 
pressed with  the  hospitality  extended  to  them  by  the 
Abitibi  company  who  were  l^pvish  in  their  entertain- 
ment. 

L.  A.  Alstead,  who  is  anxious  to  establish  at  $3,- 
500,000  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  the  Nipigoii  district 
was  at  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Toronto  last  week 
and  was  told  by  Premier  Drury  that  no  satisfaction 
could  be  given  him  in  the  matter  of  securing  tlie  power 
franchise  nece.ssary  for  his  enterprise  from  the  Hydi'O 
Commission  or  from  the  Drury  Government.  The 
project  which  Mr.  Alstead  presented  was  the  Great 
Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Compam-  development  which 
has  lately  been  prominently  before  the  public  eye  be- 
cause of  the  Hydro's  failure  to  agree  to  a  contract  for 
the  10,000  horse  power  of  energy  for  wliich  it  is  a 
prospective  customer.  The  principal  point  at  i.ssue 
between  the  company  and  the  Hydro  is  the  refusal  of 
the  latter  to  draft  its  contract  in  terms  which  shall 
make  it  enforceable  in  the  sight  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Company's  lawyers  and  which  will  make  it  possible 
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for  them  to  use  it  at  their  bankers  for  financing  pvir- 
poses.  Although  tlie  matter  is  being  delayed  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  eventually  be  adjusted  satisfactorily 
to  tlie  parties  concerned. 

Gordon  E.  Edwards,  of  OttaAva,  President  of  W.  C. 
Edwards  &  Co..  Limited,  and  of  the  Edwards  Lumber 
and  Pulp  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  I'aiiadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  Incidentally,  also, 
Mr.  Edwards,  on  Nov.  12th  celebrated  his  56th  birth- 
day. The  new  bank  director  is  a  past  pi'esident  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  and 
of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Bathurst  Company. 


Mr.  Daii  Daverin,  who  has  just  resigned  as  superinteiideut  of 
the  Montrose  Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

It  was  learned  this  week  that  Kilgour  Bros.,  paper 
bag  manufacturers,  21  Wellington  Street,  W.,  Toronto, 
have  had  plans  drawn  for  a  $100,000  paper  bag  factory 
at  Winds(u-  Mills,  Quebec.  The  proposed  plant  will  be 
of  mill  and  brick  construction.  90  x  120  feet  and  two 
storeys  in  height.  It  is  understood  that  tenders  will  be 
called  for  shortly. 

R.  A.  Mclnnis,  Manager  of  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Iroquois  Falls,  Out.,  addressed  a  Board 
of  Trade  gathering  in  Toronto  on  Nov.  15,  in  which  he 
stressed  the  need  for  more  and  better  roads  in  North- 
ern Ontario  and  urged  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  lumbering,  mining  and  pulp  industries.  Northern 
Ontario's  settlement  and  development  problems,  he  de- 
clared, were  primarily  those  of  older  Ontario,  because 
it  is  to  the  newer  sections  that  established  industries 
must  look  for  future  markets. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  a  new  paper  box  plant 
for  Lawrason  &  Doughty,  42  Church  Street,  Toronto. 
The  company  are  building  their  new  factory  at  7-9 
Hamilton  Street,  Toronto.  It  will  be  three  storys  and 
basement,  the  dimensions  being  50  x  100  feet,  and 
will  be  of  mill  and  brick  construction.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $150,000. 

W.  Gorman,  manager  of  the  Montreal  office  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  ]Mills  Company,  Limited,  was  at  the 
head  office  of  the  company  in  Toronto  last  week  en 
route  to  Australia  where  he  will  spend  several  months 
on  business  for  his  firm.  Mr.  Gorman  left  Toronto  on 
Nov.  18  for  Vancouver,  his  sailing  point.  Arthur 
Jewett  will  have  charge  of  the  Montreal  office  during 
Mr.  Gorman's  absence. 


An  Ontario  (charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Adauac 
Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  The  charter  authorizes 
the  company  to  engage  in  a  general  lumber  and  pulp- 
wood  liusiness. 

I^an  Daverin,  foi-  the  past  nine  years  Superintendent 
of  the  Montrose  mill  at  Thorold,'Ont.,  of  the  Provin- 
cial Paper  Mills,  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
company,  lie  has  been  succeeded  by  C.  F.  Bus,  who 
has  been  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Division 
at  Mille  Koches,  and  who  has  been  made  (Jeneral  Su- 
perintendent of  both  the  Mille  Roches  and  tiu'  Thorold 
mills.  Gus  Conarroe  will  be  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Thorold  mill  and  E.  Stansel  will  occupy 
a  similar  post  at  the  Mille  Roches  mill. 

As  AAas  expected,  the  creditors  of  the  Rioidon  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  granted  the  request  of  the  company  for  an 
extension  of  time  to  Nov.  1923.  It  is  understood  that 
the  new  arrangement  has  been  fully  approved.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  conditions  undulying  the  pulp  indus- 
try continue  to  improve. 

It  is  reported  from  Toronto  that  the  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Co.,  and  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  have 
come  to  terms.  This  was  said  to  be  the  reason  for  the 
delay  in  this  development.  Further  details  will  be 
given  iu  an  early  issue. 

Hon.  Beniah  Bowman,  Ontario  Minister  of  Ijands 
and  Forests,  has  returned  to  Toronto  after  a  visit  to 
Port  Arthur  and  othei-  points  in  Northern  Ontario  on- 
a  tour  of  investigation  of  power  matters.  Hon.  Mr. 
Bowman  was  impressed  with  the  development  of  work 
])eing  carried  out  by  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Lim- 
ited, on  the  Port  Arthur  division  plant,  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  company  expected   to   have  the   new 


Mr.  C.  F.  Buss,  who  has  been  appointed  General  Superintendent 

of  the  Montrose  and  Mille  Koches  plants  of  the 

Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

paper  mill  unit  in  operation  some  time  in  Fel)ruary. 
The  ^Minister  also  inspected  tlie  work  undertaken  by 
the  Thunder  Bay  Paper  Company  since  it  took  ovei- 
the  Kaministiquia,  and  was  informed  that  the  company 
is  already  spending  some  $125,000  on  improvements 
and  are  employing  seventy-five  men. 
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rate  us  td  have  a  certain  amount  of  friction  instead 
of  tnu'  r.-llini;'  cmta.-l,  lluTehy  exerting:  a  drawing  out 
a..ti..n  on  tiu"  fil.ers.  Me.ns  are  provided  lor  posi- 
lively  feedin-  ll.e  stoek  llir-.n^-h  tli.'  eiuunher  and  dis- 
(•liar<'in<'-  it  ;it   llir  end.     -  A.l'.-C 

G  12  K  5  The  preservation  and  Bleaching  of  Grouna- 
wood.  Papierfabr.  xx.  922-924  a922>.  Drying-  is  ex- 
pensive and  ran  -ive  rise  to  trouble  in  the  subsequent 
breaking  up  of  the  jndp.  Dried  pulp  is  generally  dark- 
er and  not  so  strong  as  wet  pulp  of  the  same  quality 
made  from  the  same  wood.  Drying  is  best  carried 
out  bv  air-drving  thick  boards  at  a  low  temperature. 
Oronndwood  "should  be  i.iled  in  sheds  protected  from 
dust  smoke,  and  strong  winds.  They  should  be  well 
ventilated  Chemical  preservatives  have  not  been 
found  of  mu.'h  use.  Blcacliing  is  carried  out  with  cal- 
cium iivpo,-id..ri1c  (  ■!).  or  calcium  or  sodium  bisnl|.hi1c. 
—  T.(i." 

H.  —  Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and 
Equipment 
H-5  Bleaching  Fibers  with  Hypochlorite.  ZELL- 
STOFFMiKIK  WALDIH^F,  Ocr.  i.atcnt  ^^2Mo.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  strong  l)icaching  action  is  ob- 
tained when  the  material  is  treated  first  with  aciditied 
and  then  with  alkaline  hypochlorite  solution.  A  .sample 
of  sulphite  treated  at  30°  C.  with  15%  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  alkaline  solution  consumed  about  12%  bleach 
The  same  amount  of  sulphite  treated  with  lo%  ot 
bleach  at  room  temperature  in  a  solution  acid- 
ified witli  carbon  dioxide  also  consumed  about  12% 
of  bleach  A  sample  was  treated  first  with  10%  ot 
bleach  in  acid  solution  (consumption  7.25%),  and  then 
with  5%  of  bleach  in  alkaline  solution  at  30  C.  (Con- 
sumption 3%)  Bv  combined  acid  and  alkaline  bleach- 
"in«-  a  saving  in  bleach  is  affected.  The  proportions 
of  "bleach  used  in  the  two  stages  of  the  bleaching  may 
be  varied  at  will:  but  the  total  amount  used  must 
always  be  the  same.  —  I.G. 

H-5  Influence  of  Chlorine  Bleach  on  Cellulose  Fibers. 
r.HrXO  POSi=;ANER  von  EHRENTHAL.  Wochbl. 
Ppierfabr.  liii.  No.  22A.  51-53  (1922).  The  chlorine 
coii.sumption  and  bleaching  action  increased  with  the 
degree  of  beating.  Curves  are  given  showing  the  effect 
ofnu'  variation  of  different  factors.  —  I.G. 

K  —  Paper  Making  and  Equipment 

K-2  L-7  Material  Suitable  for  Spinning  from  Paper 
Waste.  ADOLF  KIBE  c^c  CO.  (4.  m.  b.  II.  Gcr.  patent 
352,402.  The  paper  waste  is  treated  in  the  beater  m 
the' usual  manner  and  is  made  into  very  thin  crepe 
jiaper,  which  is  preferably  treated  in  the  web  with  a 
solution  of  alkali  (e.  g..  caustic  soda)  or  of  bisulidiite. 
Tiiis  ])apcr  is  well  suited  for  spinning.  —  I.G. 

K-4  Removal  of  Printing  Ink  from  Waste  Paper. 
H.  HAAS.  Chem.  Zeit.,  xlv.  913-917,  (1921)  ;  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xl  765,  (Nov.  15,  1921).  Newspapers  are 
the  most  im])ortant  source  of  waste  paper,  and  this 
l)aper  contains  80  to  85  per  cent  of  short-fibred 
mechanical  wood  pulp,  8  to  10  per  cent  of  longer 
fibered  chemiacl  pulp,  about  5  per  cent  of 
filling  material  and  hai-dly  appreciable  amounts  of 
binding  materials.  For  loosening  or  decomposing  the 
binding  substances  of  the  printing  ink  .so  that  it  may 
easily  be  removed  and  washed  away,  the  best  results, 
technically  and  economically,  were  obtained  by  the  use 
of  soda  asii  which  does  not  cause  any  subsequent  dark- 
ening or  yellowing  of  the  mechanical  of  wood  pulp 
portions  of  the  mixed  fibers,  and  therefore  eliminates 
the  sorting  of  the  waste  material  according  to  the  pro- 


portion of  chemical  and  mechanical  wood  pulps.  This 
reagent  readily  loosens  the  printing  ink,  which  is  then 
easily  removed.  The  mixed  waste  is  sorted,  disin- 
tegrated and  then  treated  with  the  reagent  in  a  grind- 
ing and  washing  liollaiidcr  until  the  material  becomes 
uniformly  greyish-black  in  color,  when  it  is  well  washed 
ami  dischargd.  Alternatively  the  material  may  be 
treated  with  the  reagent  in  a  circular,  rotating,  steam 
heated  boiler  and  subsequently  washed  in  the  hollander. 
—  A.P.-C. 

K-4  Recovering  Waste  News  Print,  S.  KUJIAGAE 
and  T.  Cllll'.O.  (Avv  pjitciit  356,742.  Water  is  added  to 
about  80  kilos  of  old  news  print  and  vigorously 
agitated.  Then  110  liters  of  a  lii|Uor  recovered  from 
the  manufacture  of  a  foodstuff,  known  as  lofu.  madi' 
from  the  soy-bean  in  Japan,  about  2.5  kilos  of  s(iap 
and  2.5  kilos  of  sodium  thiosulphate  are  added.  The 
entire  mass  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  pi'cssed  I'm-  twn 
(II-  three  hours  in  a  suitable  jti-css,  and  the  jn-inting  ink 
is  removed   liy  washing.  —  I.(i. 

K-4  De'nking  Waste  Newspapers  by  means  of  Ben- 
ttonite.  II.  H.  EVRICH  and  J.  A.  SCIIREIBDER.  tier, 
patent  353,024.  Same  as  U.  S.  A.  patent  1.421.195,  June 
27,  1922.  and  Can.  patent  222.060.  Aug.  S,  1922.  Si'c 
tiii^  journal  xx.  Sept.  21.  1922.  —  I.G. 

K-4  Chemical  and  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Raw 
Materials  for  Paper  Manufacture.  O.  HERDEY.  Ger. 
patent  352.693.  A  digester  and  a  mechanical  dis- 
integrator are  connected  together  with  a  rotating  mixer 
in  between.  The  stock  is  fed  from  the  digester  to  the 
mixer,  and  thence  to  the  disintegrator.  —  I.G. 

K-4  L-7  Process  for  the  Treatment  of  Short  Fibered 
Raw  Material  for  Paper  for  Spinning.  EXPoKT- 
INGEXIEFRE  FUR  PAPIER  UND  ZELLSTOFF- 
TECHNIK,  G.  m.  b.  H.  Ger.  patent  305,148.  The 
fibers  are  treated  in  a  koUergang  and  then  dried.  They 
are  then  treated  either  in  a  vacuum  or  under  pressure 
out  of  contact  with  air  with  alcohol,  benzene,  benzine, 
acetone,  spindle  oil,  fatty  acids,  or  soap  solution,  or 
with  a  mixture  two  or  more  of  these  substances  or 
with  water.  The  material  is  used  for  spinning  i)ui-- 
poses.  —  I.G. 

K-4  Purification  of  Rush  and  Typha  Fibers.  J. 
ELSTER.  Ger.  patent  355,023.  The  raw  fibeis  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  solutions  of  caustic 
soda,  caustic  potash,  sodium  sulphide,  etc.  The  lowci- 
the  temperature  at  which  the  process  takes  ]dace,  the 
luoi-e  dilute  the  solution  of  the  chemicals  should  be. -I.G. 
K-5  Treatment  of  Linen  Fiber.  C.  G.  SCHWA  LBE. 
Wochel.  Pap'erfabr.  liii.  No.  55A,  54-58  (1922).  In 
paper  making  linen  fiber  is  treated  with  slaked  lime  or 
with  caustic  soda  under  pressure  at  a  high  temperature. 
The  digesting  of  the  fiber  takes  place  in  several  stages. 
The  i)reliminary  treatment  with  malt  preparation,  the 
use  of  emulsifying  agents  -Vmd  of  hydrogen  .  jicroxide 
,irc  describe<l.  -  -  I.G. 

K-7  The  Fine  Hollander.  A.  HAUSER.  Wochbl. 
Pap-erfabr.  liii.  No.  22A.  97-100  (1922).  A  description 
of  the  construction  of  this  type  of  beater.  —  I.G. 

K-7  Beater.  E.  and  0.  MASSART.  Ger.  patent  354.- 
672.  Same  as  Fr.  i)atent  522,794.  See  this  journal,  xx. 
818,  Sei.t.  21.   1922. —  I.G. 

K-7  Changes  During  Storage  of  Beaten  Jute  Half- 
Stuff.  E.  W.  L.  SKARK.  Papierfabr.  xx,  SSl-886. 
917-922.  957-962  (1922).  The  color  and  character  of 
jute  half  stuff  differ  considerably  according  to  whether 
the  bagging  has  been  boiled  with  lime  or  caustic  .soda. 
The  degree  of  digestion  also  lias  considerable  effect  on 
the  fiber.  When  boiled  with  lime  it  lilt>aclies  io  a 
bright  yellow  color;  with  cau.stic  soda,  to  a  dull  Inown- 
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ishyi'llow  oolor.  unless  llie  tlegroe  of  di-jcsl  ion  liiis  lici-n 
so  ('ompleto  that  a  dull  white  is  obtained.  Tlu>  hnigtli 
i.f  timo  that  the  material  remains  in  the  drainer  ehesis 
(letei-miiies  liie  behavior  of  tiic  different  lypes  of  lialf- 
stuff  in  the  beating:  operation.  Half  -stuff  lightly 
boiled  in  eaustie  soda  is  dull  in  eolor,  but  the  color 
becomes  duller  during  storage.  Jute  l)oiled  with  eau.stie 
soda  with  the  addition  of  sodium  sulpliide  is  capable 
of  being  bleached  to  a  full  white.  Storage  liad  a 
mellowing  effect.  — 1.(1. 

K-7  The  Story  of  the  Beater.  ALFRED  IIAUSSNER. 
Papierfabr.  xx,  Fest-u.  Auslandheft,  129-148,  regular 
issue  SO.J-SU  (1922).  A  detailed  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  construction  of  the  I)eater.  All  the 
different  parts  of  the  maeliiiie  are  discussed,  and  at- 
tention  is  i)aid  to  the  (ipi^ratiim  of  the  machine  and 
cliauui's  made  therein.        l.(i. 

K-8  The  Coloring  of  Paper.  11.  DIFRDDRF.  Papier- 
fabr. XX,  No.  2;!A,  52-.').-)  (1922).  A  list  is  given  of 
dyestuffs  suitable  for  cheap  paper  and  of  tliose  suit- 
able for  finer  papers.  The  coloring  of  paper  contaiji- 
ing  a  large  percentage  of  groundwood,  coloring  on  one 
side,  on  the  calender  and  the  color  dip  machine,  and  the 
dissolving  of  the  dyestuffs  are  discussed.  —  !.(!. 

K-8  Effect  of  Temperature  and  Salting  Out  Agents 
on  the  Retention  of  Dyes  by  Paper  Pulp.  II.  A. 
BROWN  and  L.  S.  HATt'll.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No. 
6,  49-53  (Aug.  10,  1922).  A  review  of  the  literature  is 
given.  Experiments  were  made  with  bleached  sulphite 
and  different  d.yes  (Victoria  blue  B,  Pontacyl  blue 
black  SX,  etc.).  Basic  d.ves  are  retained  by  bleached 
suli)hite  with  no  apprecialile  loss  up  to  a  concentration 
of  9.5  lb.  at  room  temperature.  Basic  d.yes  are  well 
retained  by  well  sized  paper.  Elevation  of  temperature 
increase  the  retention  of  acid  dyes.  The  addition  of 
alum  improves  the  retention  of  the  d.ves.  Direct  d.yes 
are  retained  completely  up  to  a  concentration  of  12  lb. 
per  1,000  at  room  temperature  without  the  addition  of 
an.y  salt.  Conditions  of  d.veing  paper  vary  so  nuicli  witli 
the  use  of  different  kinds  of  paper  and  different  kinds 
of  dyes  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  an.y  exact 
directions  covering  all  cases.  Each  mill  that  makes 
colored  papers  should  have  an  experimental  d.veing 
plant  to  test  out  the  different  d.ves  used  to  determine 
the  best  conditions  of  use.  —  I.G. 

K-9  Process  for  Loading  Paper.  K.  JOOST.  Ger. 
patent  354,544.  In  rosin  sizing  sodium  sulphate  is 
formed  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  rosin  soap  with 
aluminum  sulphate  or  free  sulphuric  acid.  Calcium 
eliloride  is  added  in  tlie  l)eater  to  precipitate  calcium 
sulphate,  which  makes  good  filler.  —  I.G. 

K-10  K-23  Sizing  and  Impregnating  Paper  with 
Humic  Acid.  L.  UBBELOllDE  tier,  patents  303  324 
305,006  305,010,  307,098.  No.  303,324.  Paper  is  im- 
pregnated with  an  equeous  or  alkaline  solution  of  humic 
acid  and  dried.  The  paper  thus  treated  possesses  the 
properties  of  a  sized  paper.  It  may  also  be  used  in 
the  supplementary  sizing  of  paper  or  of  articles  made 
of  paper.  No.  305,006.  The  crude  extract  obtained  by 
treating  humus  containing  materials  (peat,  brown  coal, 
etc.)  with  alkali  can  be  used  in.stead  of  a  more  or  less 
pure  humic  acid.  It  may  be  precipitated  with  acids  or 
metallic  salts.  No.  305,007.  The  dark  color  of  the 
crude  extract  may  be  ])artially  removed  by  ])leaching 
with  cldorine  or  other  bleaching  agents.  The  partiallv 
or  completely  bleached  product,  or  portions  obtained  liv 
fractional  precipitation,  may  be  used  for  sizing.  No.  305, 
008.  Fractional  extraction  of  the  humus  containing 
material  with  alkali,  in  which  the  material  is  extracted 
repeatedly  with  the  same  or  different  alkalies,  gives  a 


sei'ies  of  |)r(>{lu<'ts  wliieli  behave  differently  when  used 
as  sizing  agents.  These  solutions  are  not  clear  liut  more 
or  less  Inrliid  due  lo  the  colloidal  nature  (if  the  linnins. 
No.  305.009.  Tlu'  sizing  properties  of  liuniic  acid  or  its 
sails  ai'c  eonsiderabl.v  impr(jved  b.v  the  addition  of 
small  amounts  of  such  substances  as  water  glass,  wood 
tar,  cnunuirone  resin  emulsion,  vegetable  glues,  etc. 
No.  305,010.  The  sizing  properties  are  also  improved 
liy  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  rosin  or  of  animal 
size.  No.  307,098.  The  sizing  (|uality  is  imi)roved  by 
l)recipitating  the  humic  acid  solutions  with  ferric  sul- 
))liate  instead  nl'  the  ordinarv  precipitating  agents. -l.(i. 

K-10  Rosin  Sizing.  R.  SIEBEK.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier 
ii.  W\0:i  134,  139  (1922).  The  inflnetici-  of  sulpliate 
cif  alumina  cm  rosin  milk  in  tlie  pi'esence  of  sails 
w  liic'li  prciduce  hardness  in  water,  and  also  of  acids,  and 
the  prei'ipital  ion  of  the  size  in  the  presence  of  the 
celbdose  fiber,  are  deserilied.  Precipitation  of  the 
rosin,  which  exists  as  a  fine  suspension,  especiall.v  in 
the  case  of  fi-ee  riisiii,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
being  efl'eclcd  b.\-  the  colloidal  h.ydrate  of  alumina 
which  is  formed  b.v  li.vdrolj'tie  action.  Pure  reactions 
take  place  in  the  process  of  sizing  in  addition  to 
reactions  in  winch  the  laws  of  colloidal  chemistry  play 
a  part.  It  is  brought  out  that  sulpliate  of  alumina 
is  an  essential  reagent  in  tlie  sizing  of  paper  with  rosin 
in  all  its  different  forms.  (Translation  b.v  I.  Ginsberg 
in  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  No.  16  43-46  (Oct.  19,  1922). 
—  I.G. 

K-12  Method  of  Feeding  Pulp  to  Paper  Machine 
Wires.  Can.  Patent  No.  212,197.  AMERICAN  COATED 
PAPER  CO.,  INC.,  assignee  of  F.  P.  REED.  May  31. 
1921.  The  apron  and  slice  are  completely  eliminated, 
their  place  being  taken  by  a  sloping  surface  or  dam 
oer  wliiehv  the  pulp  flows  directly  on  to  the  wire.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  results  in  an  even  di.stribution  of  the 
fibers  in  all  directions  giving  practically  ecpial  strength 
in  all  directions.  Also,  the  head  box  is  provided  witli  an 
internal  overflow  chamber,  having  a  verticall.v  adjust- 
able plate  to  regulate  the  height  of  stock  passing  over 
the  dam,  aiul  in-  means  of  which  the  foam  is  skimmed 
off.  — A.P.-C. 

K-12  M-6  Electric  Drive  for  Paper  Machines  with 
Papeterie,  xlii.  (ill  645.  (.July  25.  1920 1.  Ti-anslation 
by  A  Papineau-Couture  in  Paper,  xyvi.  No.  28,  19-20, 
(Sept.  15,  1920).  The  greater  jtart  of  avoidable  shut 
do\TOs  are  caused  by  improper  working  or  insufficient 
capacity  of  the  dryers.  Their  influence  on  output, 
quality,  and  cost  of  production  is  discussed,  together 
with  the  great  advantages  of  Iiaving  a  properlv  work- 
ing  battery   of   dryers.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-12  M-6  Electric  rive  for  Paper  Machines  with 
Rapid  Regulation.  \V.  .sTIEL.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid., 
xxiv,  48-53,  (1921):  Chem.  Abs.,  xv.  1993,  (.June  20, 
1921).  In  order  to  ensure  a  speed  for  paper  machinery 
wliich  shall  be  constant,  free  from  variations  due  to 
outside  influences  and  capable  of  considerable  range, 
Stiel  suggests  electric  drive  and  shows  by  two  diagrams 
the  wiring  and  connections  for  the  electric  regulators 
(shown  in  5  cuts).  The  range  of  speed  is  shown  bv 
13  recording  chai-ts.  —  A.P.-C. 

L  —  Products  of  Cellulose  &  Paper 

L-6  Plastic  Masses.  11.  l^LCCHER.  Chem.  Ztg  xliv 
902-905,  (1920)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv.  1770,  (June  10,  1921).' 
A  description  of  the  classes  of  commercial  matrials 
falling  under  the  category  of  plastic  masses.  The 
author  divides  the  important  and  mo.st  useful  products 
into  6  classes:  (l)glues,  (2)  papier  mache,  (3)  wood 
products.  (4)  cellulose  products,  (5)  egg  wliite  and 
ca.sein,  (6)  resins. — A.P.-C. 
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EXTENDING  NEW  BRUNSWICK  MILLS 


..^vL-  nn  tlic  extension  of  tlie  plant  of  the 
Construction  work  on  tiii.  ixvn  t 

T:::'  P::::::^.n?   H  S    Chi^luli-n^nd   GLr.l    Manager 

now  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity . 

Before  Christmas,  the  new  main  conne.t.ng  the  m.ll  with 

the     itv  water  supply  at  Spruce  Lake  will  have  been  com- 
et d      A  start  1  as  been  made  on  this  work,  and  work  has 

pkt.a.     ^^  '":"'^'-         ,  J     ,,  ,        vVitb   the   assurance    of 

;;::".rr: :;  1  "of'ir;  ^l  miu  w...^.  was  absoi„te- 

ne    "^sarv  if  the  extension  was  to  be  built,  the  company 

ilH     ah.4d  with  the  new  building.     This  structure  wdl 

e  about  half  the  size  of  the  present  plant    and   .t  .s  ex- 

,.    d  that  the  sulphite  producing  capacty  ot  the  m.ll  wdl 

have  been  increased  at  least  f..rty  per  cent  before  the  sum- 

"Ti;:^1;i::;t;f  constructed  fn..,  U.  line  "f  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  to  the  mill,  a  distance  ot  about  three 
h  ndred  yards  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  eoiupany, 
S  ng  tbc  shipping  of  the  pulp  directly  from  the  m.ll 
instead  of  utilizing  teau.s  to  Ira.usport  the  pulp  from  the 
mill  to  the  railroad 

When  the  additions  to  the  pulp  mdl  at  Bathurst  are 
,„ide  bv  the  Bathurst  Co.upany,  instead  of  produc.ng  th.r- 
tv  thousand  tons  of  sulphate  pulp,  per  year,  wh.ch  .s  the 
„-roduction  figure  at  present,  will  be  u.anutac.tur.ng  about 
liftv  thousand  tons  yearly.  The  annual  capae.ty  of  the 
new  paper  mill  which  will  be  completed  before  spr.ng,  wdl 
be  about  fifteen  thousand  tons  per  year.  The  president 
of  this  co.npanv  is  Angus  McLean  and  the  vice-president  is 
A  F.  McLean," both  of  Bathurst.  A  large  number  of  well 
known  American  financiers  are  interested  in  the  company. 

Pulpwood  oj.erators  are  meeting  with  some  difficulty  in 
se.^urin.'  men  to  work  in  the  woods.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  presence  of  agents  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  lumber  com- 
panies who  are  gathering  bands  of  men  to  work  in  the 
woods  of  the  Upi.er  Canadian  provinces.  Out  of  Glouces- 
ter Ccmnty  alone  more  than  three  thousand  men  have  gone 
to  work  in  in  (Jmh.c  and  Ontario  woods  for  pulpwood  op- 
erators and  straight  lumber  operators. 

The  pulj)  mills  of  New  Brunswick  are  all  working  lull 
time  All  are  getting  plenty  of  pulpwood,  and  all  are  dis- 
iiosing  of  their  output  satisfactorily .  Since  the  revival  of 
l.rosperitv  in  pulp  and  paper,  the  stocks  of  pulpwood  have 
been  disappearing  in  the  maritime  provinces  just  as  the 
lumber  that  has  been  stocked  for  years  has  vanished.  In- 
dications are  that  an  abundance  of  pulpwood  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  maritime  woods  during  the  winter . 

TECHNICAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  MEETING 
POSTPONED 

On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  original  date  of 
meeting,  the  usual  monthly  gathering  of  the  Araericau 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Cliemieal  Industry,  to  be  held 
at  Kuniford  Hall  ii/the  Chemists'  Club,  52  East  41st 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  postponed  from  Friday 
December  1  to  Friday  Deceinber  15.  The  evening  will 
be  devoted  to  papers  dealing  with  some  of  the  chem- 
ical 0'-  physical  aspects  of  photographic  science,  with 
special  reference  to  the  uses  of  photography  and  mo- 
tion pictures  in  the  industries.  A  paper  dealing  with 
the  last-named  aspect— the  application  of  photography 
and  motion  pictures  to  industry— by  Dr.  A.  B.  Hit- 
chins  Director  of  the  Researcli  Laboratory  of  the 
Ansco  Company,  Bingham|iton,  N.  Y.,  will  open  the 
proceedings  and   this  will   be  followed  by   an  address 


on  "Some  Chemical  Aspects  of  Photographic  Science", 
by  Dr.  F.  P.  Renwick,  Director  of  the  Redpath  Labor- 
atory of  E.  I.  dn  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Parlin,  N.  J. 
The  third  paper  will  be  by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Ives,  Re- 
search Engineer  of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
New  York,  who  is  to  take  for  his  subject  "Color  Meas- 
urement as  Utilized  in  Color  Photography".  This  pap.or 
will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  members  of  the  Technical  Photograidiie  and 
Microscopical  Society  are  invited  1o  attend  tiiis  meet- 
ing, which  has  been  planned  for  theii'  benefit  as  well 
as  for  the  members  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
Society-  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
attendance  will  be  a  large  and  representative  one. 


CHILDREN  IN  DANGER 

Some  action  should  be  taken  at  many  of  the  mills 
throughout  the  South  to  stop  the  children  from  entering 
upon  the  sawmill  gi-ounds  and  yards.  .This  is  an  old 
practice  and  it  has  resulted  in  many  serious  accidents 
and  even  deaths.  Just  recently  our  Safety  Engineer  was 
making  a  general  inspection  of  a  mill,  and  as  he  p.isscd 
a  wood  chute,  where  wood  is  cut  and  elevated  up  into  a 
high  eliute,  he  heard  the  cries  of  a  child.  Upon  investi- 
gating he  found  a  little  boy  about  six  years  old  hanging 
by  his  neck  and  inie  arm.  It  apperaed  that  this  little 
fellow  had  climbed  up  into  this  chute  to  throw  out 
enough  ^^■0()(l  to  fill  a  sack  that  his  pai-ents  had  sent  him 
to  have  filled,  and  in  some  way  he  slipped  and  fell 
through  a  broken  board  in  the  bottom  of  the  chute,  his 
head  hanging  between  the  two  boards.  No  doubt  but 
in  a  few  more  minutes  the  little  fellow  would  have  died 
had  not  assistance  been  given  him  by  such  a  mere  chance. 
This  case  should  awake  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  tlie 
great  danger  they  are  sending  their  cliildren  into  when 
they  send  them  to  a  sawmill  or  any  part  of  its  operation 
for  wood  or  for  other  purposes. 

One  of  our  mills  has  worked  out  a  very  good  plan  by 
which  it  lias  eliminated  the  presence  of  children  entirely 
from  the  sawmill  pnanises.  The  foreman  held  a  meeting 
and  ai.pointed  a  (•(Hiiiiiittee  in  each  department  to  see 
that  children  were  kept  away  from  the  mill.  If  a  child 
was  caugh^  on  tiie  grounds,  they  took  his  name,  where 
its  fathei-  worked,  and  tlien  the  child  was  taken  off  the 
yards.  That  evening  this  committee  called  upon  the 
parents  of  the  child  and  laid  the  case  before  them,  and 
explained  ^hat  if  the  child  was  not  kept  away  from  the 
mill  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  with  the  general  n;an- 
ager  and  father,  which  might  result  in  his  di^^charge.  Up 
to  this  writing  this  plan  has  been  a  success  and  has  the 
approval  of  every  sensible  man  and  woman  in  the  '^own. 
— Common   Sense. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  all. 


While  no  details  are  yet  available,  the  industrial 
commissioner  of  Hull  states  that  an  English  firm  is  at 
present  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  i)r(iperty  in 
Hull  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  pulp  mill  and 
match  factoiy  in  that  city.  Representatives  of  the 
firm  in  question  are  expected  to  arrive  with  in  the  next 
ten  days.  The  Scott  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Otta- 
wa River  is  spoken  of  as  a  possible  site. 

Giving  evidence  at  Englehart,  before  tlie  commission 
investigating  the  recent  disastrous  fire  at  Haileybury, 
Postmaster  Heaslip,  whose  brother  perislied  in  the 
flames,  scored  the  record  of  fire  i-angers  in  the  past 
and  said  that  these  men  had  sped  about  the  country 
in  automobiles  and  could  with  difficulty  be  stopjjed 
to  secure  permits  to  burn.  He  had  for  some  time  ad- 
vocated their  removal. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London  Nov.  6,  1922 

Mr.  Harry  Hiik.r,  son  of  Sir  Frederick  Becker,  is 
anionast  tlu' .andidatts  for  Parlianunt  and  all  liis  p;„od 
friends  in  London  .are  lookina;  forward  to  his  succes.s 
He  is  contesting  Richmond  Division  (just  outside  London) 
in  the  interests  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Mr.  Harry 
Becker  served  in  the  war  and  in  his  place  of  business  all 
the  employees  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  are  cither  ex- 
service  men  or  ex-service  women.  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caine  of 
Becker  and  Co.  is  also  a  conservative  candidate  for  East 
Dor,set  and  is  oi)posed  by  Capl.  Guest  as  a  Liberal.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Derwent  Hall  Caine.  strange  to  relate,  is  a 
Labor  candidate  for   Reading. 

Pulp  and  paper  interests  rre  closely  associated  with 
the  Parliamentary  election,  in  which  there  arc  now  9  dif- 
ferent |)arties  seeking  supremacy. 

Sir  F.  Becker's  Crows 
While  the  Canadian  pulp  was  being  shipped  into  Aber- 
deen, Sir  Frederick  Becker  was  enjoying  a  holiday  in  the 
vicinity,  where  some  of  the  mills  he  is  interested  in  are 
located.  .And  while  enjoying  his  well-earned  rest  the 
.\bcrdeen  County  Council  became  startled  at  the  large 
nundier  of  crows  (known  in  some  parts  as  "rooks")  hover- 
ing about  his  jiroperty,  with  the  result  that  one  of  the 
mill  foremen  and  a  confrere  were  requisitioned  for  a  shoot- 
ing affray.  Between  them  they  killed  close  on  300  and 
Sir  Fredeick  in  a  humorous  letter  to  the  "Aberdeen  Free 
Press"  says  that  the  remainder  of  the  birds  had  no  doubt 
"read  your  jiaper  and  also  feared  the  'lade'  and  fled."  As 
a  result  the  county  council  is  feeling  happier. 

A  Long  Record 

I  mentioned  two  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  had 
■50  years  service  as  a  ])aperm-iker.  Li  eommemor.ition  of 
the  event  his  numerous  friends  have  entertained  him  in 
London.  That  humorous  and  genial  personality.  Lord  Rid- 
del, presided  and  there  was  a  t';ood  attendance  of  pulp  and 
paper  men,  as  Lloyd's  paper  mills  are  amongst  the  best 
in  England  today.  Lord  Riddell  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
the  "ideal  of  what  a  manufacturer  and  a  business  man 
should  be."  A  finer  compliment  could  not  be  paid  to  a 
papermaker  after  a  service  of  50  years.  .\nd  while  this 
statement  comes  from  Lord  Riddell,  it  must  be  revealed 
that  the  relation.ship  existing  between  Mr.  Lloyd  and  his 
workers  is  one  of  very  strong  affection.  This  is  reflected 
in  his  reply  to  Lord  Riddell — in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his 
health — when  he  stated  that  any  success  he  had  in  life  or 
business  was  due  to  the  able  co-operation  of  his  confreres 
than  to  his  own  merits.  The  company  present  was  repre- 
sentative of  papermakers,  newspaper  producers,  pidp  sel- 
lers, pulp  agents,  and  others. 

I  h<ard  Sir  Frederick  Becker  remark  some  years  ago 
that  if  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  gave  him  an  order  for  pulp  it 
was  ne\er  required  in  writing.  Mr.  Lloyd's  word  was  his 
bond.  What  a  splendid  statement  to  come  from  the  biggest 
importer  of  pulp  in  the  United  Kingdom ! 

The  Pulp  Market 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  and  orders  pas- 
sing in  the  paper  mills,  which  are  pretty  well  covered  so 
far  as  pulp  is  concerned  for  1022.  Future  business  is  de- 
pending on  the  frivolities  of  prices.  It  is  quite  natural 
for  sellers  of  pulp  to  secure  all  they  can,  but  the  moment 
brightness  shines  on  the  market  prices  respond.  Buvers 
then  stand  aloof.  .\nd  this  is  the  process  of  events  at  |)re- 
sent,  millowners  are  only  trying  what  they  are  com|)clled 
to  do.  There  is,  however,  an  optimistic  tone  amongst  sellers 


who  .ire  firm  in  their  demands  when  ])arting  with  spot 
lots,  and  the  outlook   is  healtliy. 

Prices  are  quoted  as  follows: — Bleached  sulphite  .£22; 
Easy  bleaching  £1.5;  newsprint  quality  £l'l';  Unbleached 
.soda  (No,  1)  £13  1-2;  .soda  kraft  £l2  1-2.  Groundwood 
(pine)  £-1  12s.  6d  for  prompt  delivery  and  dry  £9.  These 
are  the  (piotations  ranging  in   London  today. 

Scandin.avians  report  that  the  demand  on  their  side  is 
growing  steadily.  Tht'V  do  not  say  what  they  have  on 
hand  at  i>resent.  This  would  be  interesting  in  view  of  the 
statements  made  three  months  ago. 

Hydro-Electric  Energy 
Sir  W.  G.  .\rmstrong  \\'itwirtli  and  Co.  Ltd.,  according 
to  a  statement  made  at  the  directors  meeting  by  Sir  Glynn 
H.  West,  has  probably  the  best  organised  hydro-electric 
department  in  England.  "When  hydroelectric  energy" 
he  added,  "was  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  |)aper  there 
was  the  additional  advantage  of  supplying  the  ])a|)erni;ik- 
ing  machinery  itself.  It  was  i);irtly  because  of  tendering 
in  these  large  schemes  that  the  company  decided  some 
months  ago  to  purchase  the  works  of  Charles  Walmsley 
and  Co.,  of  Bury." 

New  Faculty 

In  Manchestor  College  of  Technology  a  degree  of  H:\th- 
elor  of  Technical  Science  in  Coloring  Matters  has  been  in- 
augurated. The  college  authorities  announce  that  it  will 
be  possible  now  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B.  Se.  Tech.  in  the 
section  of  coloring  matters  and  students  are  being  encour- 
aged to  carry  out  some  of  the  experiments  in  the  college 
miniature  plant  in  order  that  they  may  feel  more  at  home 
when  they  take  up  positions  subsequently  in  a  mill.  Cana- 
dians will  please  note  ! 

The  Paper  Industry 
Though  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  activity  in  tlie 
British  paper  industry  generally —there  usual! v  "is  befor.' 
Christmas  or  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  r.^aelied 
the  full  stage  of  prosperity.  Bet  the  outlook  is  Iiopeful  and 
we  are  not  standing  still.  If  we  were  it  would  be  a  sign 
that  mills  were  going  back.  Employment  mav  always  be 
taken  as  the  true  barometer  of  the  state  of  trade  and  it  is 
.still  a  regretful  feature  of  the  industry  to  observe  that  the 
unemployed  list  is  somewhat  lengthy."  But  statistics  .show 
that  exports  and  home  consumption  are  on  the  increase. 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  the  announcement  can  again 
be  made  that  mills  are  full  up  with  orders.  The  great  ques- 
tion at  present  taxing  the  minds  of  the  mill  owners  is  that 
of  prices— the  vagaries  of  the  imports  and  raw  materials 
values  being  an  upsetting  factor.  However,  puttinjr  all 
elements  aside  the  outlook  is  hopeful  and  papermakers  are 
optimistic  in  many  ways. 


SAVING  OR  SPENDING 

When  you  read  the  histories  of  most  of  tli.-  marmfartur 
ing  companies  of  the  world,  you  will  find  that  tluy  were 
started  by  someone  who  knew  how  to  work  hard  and  was 
thrifty.  All  these  men  may  have  had  at  the  start  was  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  but  if  fhev  hadn't  had  the  few  hun- 
dred dollars  they  never  could  have  started  business  at  all. 

Even  a  man  who  goes  into  business  with  a  pushcart  must 
have  some  capital,  else  he  cannot  buy  the  cart  nor  his  little 
stock  of  goods. 

In  the  early  days  John  D.  Rockefeller  kept  a  record  of 
every  cent  he  spent,  and  he  never  spent  a  cent  unneces- 
sarily. 

Andrew  Carnegie  got  his  start  by  savini;  wl,at  he  could 
out  of  his  small  wages  and  investing  it  wisely. 

Men  are  starting  fortunes  today  exactly  the  same  way. 

Are  you  saving  or  spending.? — Tom  Driier,  in  Forbes 
Magazine    (N.   Y.) 
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UMTED  STATMiiQIES 


Paper  manufacturers  and  their  cost  men,  particularly 
those  of  the  New  England  district,  were  very  much  in 
evidence  at  the  convention  of  the  Cost  Association  in 
Holyoke  the  latter  part  of  the  week  of  November  6. 
Many  men  prominently  identified  Avith  all  branches 
of  the  paper  industry  were  on  hand.  The  papers,  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  proved  so  very  interesting  that 
some  of  the  sessions  extended  far  beyond  the  time  limits 
originally  set.  Col.  B.  A.  Franklin,  vice-president  of 
the  Strathmore  Paper  Company;  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association;  G.  A.  Ware  assistant  secretary  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau;  J.  A.  Reilly,  manager  of 
the  Cost  and  Inventory  Department  of  the  American 
Writting  Paper  Company;  Seth  L.  Bush,  retiring  pre- 
sident of  the  Cost  Association,  and  C.  A.  Jasperson, 
secretary  of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company, 
delivered  notable  addresses.  Mr.  Jasperson  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  In- 
dustry for  the  ensuing  year,  succeeding  Mr.  Bush.  G. 
A.  Ware,  who  is  the  "man  behind"  in  the  cost  ac- 
counting work  of  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau,  told 
just  how  cost  statistics  are  collected  and  distributed 
and  also  the  benefits  derived  therefrom.  Dr.  Baker 
spoke  of  the  increasing  interest  in  cost  accounting  in 
the  paper  and  pulp  industry  and  related  some  of  his 
observations' in  his  recent  trip  among  the  mills  in 
Sweden  where  every  attention  is  given  to  production, 
costs,  economy  and  the  utilization  of  waste  materials. 
Practically  an  entire  afternoon's  session  was  taken  up 
with  a  discussion  of  the  sub.ieet  of  Mr.  Reilly 's  paper, 
which  was  "A  Standard  Basis  for  Comparative  Cost 
Estimates."  This  idea  of  a  universal  system  for  cost 
figuring  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  brought  out  many 
tlifferences  of  opinion  as  to  its  adaptal)ility  in  the  in- 
dustry. However,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  the  plan  is  a  feasible  one  and  that  it  may  prove 
of  benefit  to  the  in  entire  industry. 

Among  industrial  corporations  announcing  disbur- 
sements for  the  benefit  of  stockholders  last  week  the 
Great  Nortliern  Paper  Company  topped  all  others  by 
the  declaration  of  a  200  per  cent,  dividend  to  be  dis- 
bursed December  4.  This  company  has  started  con- 
struction of  a  hydro-electric  plant  at  the  Anson  end  of 
the  Madison-Anson  bridge  to  develop  4,000  horsepower 
for  its  Madison  paper  mill.  A  large  crew  of  men  will 
be  kept  busy  on  this  job  for  several  months.  A  report 
that  the  Great  Northern  Company  plans  tlie  erection  of 
a  new  bag  mill  was  denied  by  Superintendent  Schenck 
of  the  Madison  mill. 

A  recently  formed  Maiue  company  for  the  general 
manufacture  of  paper  specialties  is  the  Paper  Products, 
Inc.  It  is  reported  as  having  a  capital  stock  of  .'filO,000, 
none  of  which  is  paid  in.  Ralph  T.  Parker,  of  Rum- 
ford,  is  the  president;  Frederick  A.  Pullman,  Mecha- 
nics Falls,  is  treasurer,  and  Lei-oy  F.  Limerick,  also  of 
Mechanics  Falls,  is  secretary. 

The  usual  fall  improvement  is  noted  in  the  paper  box 
industry,  but  in  addition  to  the  seasonal  demand  there 
is  a  substantial  general  improvement  evidenced  by 
better  orders  and  more  of  tliem  from  manufacturers  in 
many  lines.    The  year  1919  was  a  satisfactory  one  from 


the  manufacturers'  standpoint  and  by  comparison  the 
recent  demand  has  been  better.  Advances  in  raw  ma- 
terials have  caused  a  stiffening  in  prices.  The  outlook 
is  favorable  for  continued  good  business,  according  to 
leading  paper  box  makers. 

The  International  Paper  Company  is  advertising  to 
holders  of  its  first  and  refunding  5  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  mortgage  bonds  that  it  will  purchase  by  sealed 
bids  all  such  bonds  offered  it  for  sale  by  November 
22nd.  The  notice  advertising  the  call  for  the  bids  states 
that  the  amount  of  funds  now  in  the  sinking  fund  pro- 
vided under  the  First  Mrogage  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  dated  January  1,  1917,  is  $100,638.38. 

"The  benefit  performain-e  of  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing of  Canadian  forest  fire  victims,  held  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  New  York,  last  week,  was 
well  attended.  Will  Rogers  of  the  "Ziegfield  Follies," 
gave  a  humerous  monologue;  Miss  Lonora  Sparks  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  sang,  as  did  also  Bela 
Kornyei,  tenor  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Budapest.  Miss 
Evely  MacNevin,  contralto,  sang  a  group  of  interna- 
tional selections,  Reginald  Barker's  film,  "Hearts 
Aflame,"  the  thrilling  forest  fire  picture,  was  shown 
for  the  first  time.  The  ballroom  was  decorated  to  look 
like  a  forest.  The  proceeds  of  the  benefit  were  tele- 
graphed to  the  homeless  in  Northern  Ontario. 

A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Southern 
Paper  Company  has  been  called  for  November  27  to 
vote  on  an  issue  of  .$1,500,000  ten  to  twenty  year  mort- 
gage bonds,  which  will  be  sold  by  a  banking  syndicate 
in  the  New  York  market. 

In  a  summary  of  the  situation  in  the  paper  industry 
at  the  present  time.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
publication  "Current  Affairs"  states  that  the  man- 
ufacture ond  consumption  of  general  paper  production 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1922  exceed  the  entire 
output  of  1921.  Southern  pine,  with  pitch  successfully 
extracted,  sa.vs  tiie  review,  may  become  a  competitor 
of  Maine  spruce  in  the  manufacture  of  news  print  pulp. 
The  production  of  news  print  paper,  it  sa.ys,  will  be 
about  thirteen  per  cent,  greater  this  year  than  for  1921, 
while  the  production  of  book  and  tissue  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  is  approximately  larger  than  for 
the  tweh'e  months  of  the  previous  year. 

Shirkers  at  the  forest  fires  which  swept  southern 
New  Jersej'  last  spring  have  been  fined  $10  each.  They 
had  previously  been  forced  to  pay  a  penalty  of  $5  each 
after  hearings  before  the  State  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

C'harles  E.  Bush  prominent  in  the  book-paper  trade 
and  well  known  in  the  banking  and  business  world, 
died  November  16  at  his  resiulence.  New  York  Cit.v. 
Mr.  Bush  was  ])orn  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  in  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Norwich  University  and  following 
the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  with  the  "College 
Cavaliei-s".  He  started  in  the  banking  business  and 
worked  up  to  the  top  in  that  field.  He  entered  the 
jiaper  industry  in  1893  when  he  became  associated  with 
the  Ticonderoga  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  Ticonderoga, 
N.Y.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  taught  the  trade  the 
folly  of  cut-throat  competition  and  succeeded  in  pla- 
cing the  industry  on  a  sound  business  basis. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  Noveiubcr  21. — The  local  paper  trade  has 
slowed  down  (hiring  the  week.  Xaturally  these  reac- 
tions will  occur,  Init  takin<i  hnsiness  as  a  whole  the  tend- 
ency is  distinctly  of  an  njiward  character.  The  printers 
are  not  husy;  litliojiiraplici  firms  however  have  had  quite 
a  sjiurt  owin!Z  to  the  Icirislation  wliicli  calls  for  jroods  to 
he  marked  witii  the  country  of  orifj^in.  Many  American 
firms  with  Canadian  factories  fornii°rly  had  their  print- 
ing for  containers  done  in  the  States.  I'nder  the  Act 
this  printinsr  must  hear  the  words  "Printed  in  U.  S.  A." 
Apparently  the  heads  of  many  concerns  are  of  the  opi- 
nion that  the  Canadian  public  will  not  appreciate  thp 
sending:  of  ]irinting  work  across  the  border,  and  fear 
that  it  will  affect  the  sales  of  their  products,  even 
although  they  may  be  made  in  Canada.  Hence  litho- 
graphic work  hitherto  done  in  the  States  is  now  being 
executed  in  Canada.  This  is  one  advantage  of  legisla- 
tion which  compels  manufacturers  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  origin  of  the  goods.  ^ 

From  the  general  commercial  point,  the  indications 
are  favorable.  Tlire  October  trade  returns  .show  a  balance 
of  nearly  36  million  dollars,  the  best  for  any  October 
since  1913,  when  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
was  54  million  dollars.  It  is  significant  that  October 
■was  the  sixth  month  in  succession  to  show  a  fovorable 
balance.  Our  export  trade  was  quite  good,  and  in  this 
expansion  forest  products  increased  to  the  extent  of  over 
•1  million  dollars.  "Wliereas  we  imported  in  October 
forest  products  to  the  value  of  $3,381,121.  "We  exported 
those  products  to  the  value  of  $20,873,667.  This  depart- 
ment of  our  trade  is  proving  of  increasing  value,  not  only 
as  a  factor  in  enhancing  the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar, 
but  what  is  of  probably  more  importance,  rectifying  our 
trade  balance. 

Newsprint  is  still  in  good  market.  The  demand  keeps 
up  very  well ;  many  contracts  for  next  year  have  been 
signed,  there  being  a  decided  move  to  cover  all  require- 
ments now  that  the  price  question  has  been  settled.  In 
another  column  we  print  a  brief  report  of  a  .speech  by  Mr. 
P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  International  Paper  Oom- 
pay,  which  is  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  trade  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Company  has  a  very  large  mill  at  Three 
Rivers.  Mr.  Dodge  has  come  to  the  opinion  that  news- 
print mills  on  the  North  American  Continent  need  not 
fear  competition  from  Europe;  his  visit  there  has  con- 
vinced him  that  the  European  producers  can  sell  all  their 
paper  at  home.  The  experience  of  some  American  pub- 
lishers with  German  paper  in  particular  is  not  likely 
to  improve  the  prospect  of  further  sales  for  sometime. 
In  most  other  lines  of  papers,  the  mills  report  satis- 
factory orders.  Fine  and  book  papers  are  being  main- 
tained in  output ;  tissue  and  toilet  paper  mills  are  well 
booked  up ;  while  the  board  mills  are  very  busy. 

The  pulp  market  is  in  good  shape.  Groundwood  is 
getting  scarce,  and  the  price  is  naturally  stimulated  by 
this  condition.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  demand  is 
likely  to  keep  up,  and  there  is  expectation  that  quotations 
will  go  higher;  Sulphite  .stands  very  much  in  its  old 
position,  the  demand  is  not  of  a  very  brisk  character; 
kraft  however  has  moved  up  a  little.    The  bleached  sul- 


piiite  market  is  still  veery  firm,  with  a  good  demand  for 
all  that  can  be  produced. 

Although  indpwood  dealers  state  that  the  market  is 
((uiet,  they  are  looking  forward  to  better  times.  The 
American  niiiis,  like  tiiosc  in  Canada,  have  eaten  into 
their  large  supplies,  and  will  probably  have  to  buy  more 
freely  than  of  late.  Owing  to  the  heavy  piles,  the  com- 
panies over  the  border  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  into 
thf  market,  despite  the  low   |uii-es  ])revailing. 

Toronto  Markets 

While  some  paper  distributors  in  Toronto  and  dis- 
trict report  business  as  somewhat  spotty,  the  general 
condition  of  the  paper  trade,  both  from  a  manufacturers' 
and  jobbers'  standpoint  is  pronounced  as  healthy,  with 
a  generally  satisfactory"  volume  of  business  passing. 
Particularly  is  this  so  in  r,espect  to  the  paper  mills,  man- 
ufacturers of  practically  very  line  of  paper  reporting 
active  operations  and  a  good  demand  for  practically 
every  class  and  grade  of  paper.  In  the  case  of  box  and 
other  boards  the  mills  are  extremely  busy  ad  distribu- 
tors and  paper  box  factories  are  experiencing  difficulty 
in  getting  .shipments.  The  prosperity  of  the  paper  box 
industry  in  Toronto  has  become  quite  a  feature  of  the 
paper  trade  and  expan.sion  was  reflected  this  week  in 
th<e  announcement  that  one  of  the  big  paper  box  manu- 
facturing firms  had  commenced  building  operations  on 
a  big  new  plant.  Book  paper  mills  and  tissue  and  toilet 
plants  are  all  running  to  capacity,  while  the  market  for 
blanks,  bonds,  writings  etc.  remains  strong  with  prices 
on  an  upward  trend.  There  is  a  general  disposition  to 
view  the  future  of  the  paper  trade  in  Ontario  with  the 
utmost  optimism. 

PFLPWOOD. — A  rea.soable  view  of  the  wood  situa- 
tion is  taken  by  G.  W.  Lankin,  extensive  dealers  in  pulp- 
wood  at  Uttersou,  Out.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  there 
should  be  a  stronger  demand  for  the  product  in  the 
near  future.  The  conditions  and  call  for  wood  during 
the  pa.st  two  years  have  caused  what  he  thinks  is  an 
over-production  and  this  state  of  affairs  has  to  be  com- 
pletely righted  before  anyone  can  .say  the  market  is  in 
an  absolutely  healthy  condition.  Mr.  Lankin  adds,  while 
he  has  no  valid  reason  for  saying  that  the  market  and 
prices  are  are  strengthening,  he  is  optimistic  enough  to 
feel  that  the  future  is  bound  to  see  more  lively  requi- 
sitions than  the  recent  past.  The  price  of  paper  is 
strengthening  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lankin, 
should  stimulate  pulpwood  demand.  Advice  from  deal- 
ers in  the  East  in  regard  to  the  pulpwood  situation  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  wood  is  likely  to  increase 
considerably  within  the  next  few  months.  This  is  partly 
due  to  to  the  fact  that  stocks  are  beginning  to  be  depleted 
and  the  the  production  of  sap-peeled  pulpwood  during 
the  past  season  was  not  over  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  normal. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  one  dealer  that  owing  to  the  large 
demand  for  sawn  lumber,  there  will  be  much  pulpwood 
made  during  the  coming  winter  months.  The  car  short- 
age just  now,  however,  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
dealers. 

PLT.P. — Pulp  of  all  grades  is  in  good  demand  and  the 
market  generally  is  .strong.    Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted 
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from  $100  to  $10')  and  easy  bleaching  at  $55.00.  News 
jrrade  sulphite  is  selling:  at  $fi0  and  srroundwood  pulp 
at  $40,  r.o.b.  mill. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.—  Wrappings  are  in  good 
demand  and  both  manufaeturers  and  jobbers  are  busy, 
l^riees  remain  unchanged  with  an  upward  tendency.  No.  1 
krat't  is  .selling  at  81/4  cents,  jobbers  price :  colored  kraft, 
green,  C/L,  $8.35  per  100  lbs.:  blue,  mauve  and  red, 
C/L,  "91/0  cents  per  100  lbs. :  B  Manila,  5%  cents :  No.  1 
Manila  (1% :  fibre,  6%c. :  Tag,  51/2  cents. 

]^AGS. — The  following  prices  for  paper  bags  prevad  : 
light  manila,  less  C2i^-7i^-5  per  cent. :  heavy  manila, 
h^s  (50  per  cent. :  light  kraft,  less  GO-T^A  per  cent. :  heavy 
kraft,  less  50-10  per  cent. :  white  bond,  less  ITi/o-lO  per 
cent. 

BAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.— The  market  is  a  little 
easier  in  jiaper  stock,  with  new  cotton  cuttings  holding 
firm  and  softening  tendency  in  roofing  rags.  The  all- 
round  demand  in  all  departments  keeps  np.  Prices  are 
unchanged  from  those  of  last  week. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  November  18  —  (Special  Correspon- 
dence) —  While  the  railroad  tangle  continues  to  ham- 
per the  normal  movement  of  finished  paper  from  mills 
to  consuming  centres  and  the  shipments  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  manufacturing  plants,  thereby  placing  the  in- 
dustry'at  more  or  less  of  a  disadvantage,  activity  in 
the  trade  keeps  iip  on  a  broad  scale  with  demand  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  paper  gradually  assuming  larger 
volume.  The  approaching  holiday  season  is  creative 
of  a  bigger  demand  for  paper,  as  is  invariably  the 
case.  Probably  the  consumption  of  paper  and  paper 
board  reaches  its  maximum  of  the  year  along  about 
December  1  when  retail  business  increases  and  when 
newspi'int  is  required  in  heavy  tonnage  by  publishers 
for  tlie  printing  of  large  issues,  when  wrapping  and 
tissue  papers  are  used  in  large  quantity  for  packages 
of  merchandise,  when  the  consumption  of  fine  paper 
increases  because  of  the  natural  increase  in  business 
correspondence  when  trade  is  active,  and  when  more 
box  board  is  used  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year 
for  the  making  of  paper  boxes  for  the  holiday  trade. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  railroad  conditions  should  be- 
come so  unfavorable  as  they  happen  to  be  at  just  this 
time  of  the  year  as  there  is  little  doubt  the  industry 
would  be  moving  along  in  a  freer  manner  were  trans- 
l)ortation  conditions  better.  However,  paper  men 
generally  express  satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness current  in  the  various  kinds  of  paper.  True,  there 
is  somewhat  of  a  shortage  of  certain  kinds  of  paper  in 
consuming  centres,  due  to  delays  in  receiving  ship- 
ments from  mills,  but  at  the  same  time  this  is  not  cur- 
tailing business  to  a  .sufficient  extent  to  have  any  ill 
effect  on  the  market. 

It  is  rather  commonly  conceded,  even  among  consu- 
mers, that  newsprint  will  continue  in  a  strong  market 
position  during  the  forthcoming  new  year.  Consump- 
tions of  print  paper  has  been  maintained  on  such  a 
high  level  for  an  ample  length  of  time  to  fully  convince 
publishers  and  manufacturers  that  the  present  healthy 
condition  of  the  market  is  no  temporary  affair,  but 
the  result  of  a  return  to  normal  of  business  conditions 
generally  and  the  newspaper  industry  in  particular. 
The  fact  that  manufacturers  have  seen  fit  to  fix  prices 
of  newsprint  for  tlie  coming  year  at  a  reduction  from 
the  level  prevailing  during  the  latter  half  of  this  yeai- 
becms  sufficient  proof  that  consumption  will  keep  up 


at  its  present  lieiglit,  if  not  go  higher.  Everything 
points  to  a  boom  in  advertising  in  1923  which  will  b.v 
far  exceed  that  of  this  year,  and  advertising  means 
paper  consumption.  Many  in  the  trade  not  only  think 
that  a  new  high  record  of  newsprint  consumption  will 
be  established  next  year,  but  that  the  tonnage  of  print 
paper  used  will  be  so  far  above  this  year's  consump- 
tion —  in  itself  a  new  record,  from  present  prospects 
—  as  to  scarcely  bear  comparison. 

The  feature  of  the  paper  situation  at  this  time  prob- 
abl.v  is  that  a  great  majority  of  manufacturers  have 
big  tonnage  orders  on  their  books  which  will  absorb 
not  only  practically  all  of  their  output  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  but  also  the  bulk  of  their  produc- 
tion well  into  1923.  Consumers  in  most  cases  have  been 
quietly  placing  orders  with  mills  recently  and  have  not 
hesitated  to  fully  cover  their  potential  requirements 
for  some  months  to  come,  feeling  as  they  doubtless  do 
that  any  further  change  in  paper  prices  wdll  be  in  an 
upward  direction.  This  would  seem  to  insure  a  firm 
and  healthy  market  over  the  turn  of  the  year  and  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  new  year. 

Book  papers  are  moving  in  steadily  increasing  vol- 
ume and  prices  exhibit  much  strength.  With  mills  well 
sold  up  for  sometime  ahead,  and  with  raw-  material 
showing  an  advancing  trend  rather  than  any  signs  of 
coming  down  in  cost,  manufacturers  are  necessarily 
viewing  the  matter  of  prices  on  their  own  product  with 
pronounced  firmness.  Moreover  it  is  generally  re- 
cognized that  improvement  in  the  book  paper  division 
of  the  industry  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  scope  of 
other  branches  of  the  trade,  so  that  a  further  increase 
in  consumption  of  book  paper  is  anticipated.  Quota- 
tions on  machine  finished  book  are  strongly  maintain- 
ed at  around  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  aver- 
age qualitj^  paper  of  this  description,  and  super  book 
is  quoted  at  7.25  cents  u]iward  and  coated  book  at  from 
9  cents  upward. 

Fine  papers  are  in  consistently  good  demand  and 
quotably  firm.  Raw  material  going  into  bond  and 
ledger  papers  is  at  high  cost  levels  and  seems  likel.v 
to  move  even  higher,  and  probably  the  price  of  no 
other  class  of  paper  is  guaged  so  closely  in  accordance 
to  the  cost  of  production  as  fine  papers,  with  the  ob- 
vious result  bonds,  linens  and  ledgers  are  exceedingly 
firm  at  present. 

There  is  a  good  movement  of  wrappings  and  tis- 
sues and  quotations  rule  firm.  Box  boards  are  sought 
in  steady  tonnage  and  no  change  has  been  recorded  in 
quotations  though  the  chief  raw  material  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  box  board  —  waste  paper  —  has 
declined  appreciably  in  pricQ  during  the  past  several 
weeks.  Plain  chip  is  still  quoted  at  $60  a  ton  f.o.b. 
New  Y^ork,  and  filled  news  board  at  $62.50  to  $65  a 
ton. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  There  is  a  very  strong  under- 
tone to  ground  wood  quotations  and  the  market  for 
this  commodity  presents  a  bullish  appearance.  Un- 
favorable water  conditions  during  the  last  few  months 
have  hampered  grinders  considei-ably  and  the  produc- 
tion of  print  paper  has  been  niaintained  on  such  a 
nation  at  the  producing  end  is  an  exactly  opposite  one 
at  the  consuming  end.  Consumption  of  ground  wood 
lias  been  and  still  is  on  a  heavy  scale.  Newsprint  mills 
are  using  tremendous  quantities  and  there  is  a  large 
i-niisumption  among  board  plants  and  by  other  paper 
manufacturers.  Tlie  last  Federal  Trade  ConunissiiiM 
figures  showed  that  mill  stocks  of  mechanieal  pulp  had 
been  ri'iluced  to  a  dangerous  level,  and  in  \-ie\v  of  these 
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circuiiistaiices  it  is  easily  oxpiaiiifd  wiiy  j^i-niiiui  wdod 
is  sleailiiy  moving  iipwanl  in  price. 

Domestic  grinders  are  reported  freely  securing  ^'M 
to  $38  per  ton,  anil  even  higher,  I'or  prime  spruce  ground 
wood  for  prompt  shipment,  some  consumers  having 
paid  close  to  $50  a  ton  delivered  at  their  plants,  it  is 
stated.  Imported  ground  wood  is  quoted  at  $40  to 
$41  a  ton  on  the  dock  at  New  York  with  only  a  lim- 
ited supply  offered. 

GIIEMlCiVL  PULP.  —  Proof  is  not  lacking  that  de- 
mand for  chemical  pulps  has  siibsided  to  some  extent. 
This  seems  due,  however,  more  to  recent  heavy  iin 
portations,  thereby  causing  consumers  to  liold  off  in 
l)uying  in  expectation  that  larger  supplies  will  weaken 
prices,  than  to  any  decrease  in  the  neeil  of  pulp.  Paper 
manufacturers  proi)ably  have  covereil  tlieii-  pressing 
requirements  for  a  lime  and  tlierefore  can  afford  to 
wait  out  the  market  for  a  while,  wliieh  they  evidently 
are  d(»ing  now  that  the  season  lias  arrived  when  largi; 
shipments  are  rushed  out  of  Sweden  to  the  American 
market  before  the  Baltic  freezes  for  the  winter. 

Quotations  show  little  or  no  change  sellers  maintain- 
ing prices  firmly.  Kraft  pulp  of  foreign  origin  is  said 
to  be  practically  unobtainable  in  sizeable  lots  at  less 
than  3  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  New  York,  and  most 
domestic  producers  ask  3.25  cents  for  No.  1  kraft. 
Bleached  sidpliite  is  firmly  quoted  at  5  cents  upward 
for  No.  1  domestic  at  pulp  mills,  and  between  4.50  and 
4.75  cents  for  No.  1  foreign  bleached. 

RAGS.  —  One  branch  of  the  papermaking  rag  mar- 
ket is  firm  and  fairly  active  whereas  another  branch  is 
in  an  almost  lifeless  position  with  prices  steadily  de- 
clining. New  cuttings  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  moving 
freely  though  probably  in  no  exceptional  volume,  and 
prices  display  an  upward  tendency  with  dealers  hold- 
ing stocks  with  pronounced  firmness.  There  is  appa- 
rently enough  of  these  rags  available  to  cover  consu- 
mei-s'  wants  though  certain  grades  are  more  or  less 
scarce,  and  buyers  seemingly  are  anxious  enough  for 
supplies  to  pay  the  prices  asked  without  perceptible 
hesitancy.  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at 
around  11.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  fancy  shirt 
cuttings  at  6.25  cents  unbleached  muslins  at  10.50'  cents, 
washables  at  4.50  cents,  white  lawns  at  10  cents  and 
new  light  silesias  at  7.25  cents.  Old  rags,  on  the  other 
hand,  continue  to  be  largely  neglected  by  buyei-s  and 
prices  have  receded  further.  Roofing  stock  in  parti- 
cular is  weak,  and  it  is  reported  felt  paper  mills  have 
bought  No.  1  roofing  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds  and  No.  2 
packing  al  90  Ocents  f.o.b.  New  York.    Old  whites  have 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  The  downward  trend  of  prices  of 
old  paper  has  not  been  checked  and  new  low  levels 
for  the  present  movement  have  been  established  this 
week.  Demand  from  mills  is  limited,  most  consumers 
buying  merely  in  hand-to-mouth  volume,  which  to- 
gether with  unfavorable  shipping  conditions  holding 
up  the  usual  movement  of  supplies  out  of  Ne-\»  York, 
are  creative  of  a  weak  price  tone.  No.  1  hard  white 
shavings  are  down  to  4.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York,  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  to  3.50  cents,  heavy 
No.  1  magazines  to  2.25  cents,  mixed  books  to  1.95 
cents,  ledger  stock  to  2.65  cents,  folded  newspapers  to 
$1  a  hundred  pounds  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  to  85 
cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Steadiness  is  noted 
in  prices  of  old  manila  rope  with  current  quotations 
ranging  between  5.75  and  6  cents  per  pound  at  dealers' 
shipping  points  for  domestic  rope  in  No.  1  condition, 
and  with  foreign  rope  quoted  at  5.50  to  5.75  cents. 


HANS     I.AGKRLOEF.  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN.  Vice  President 
MAURICE  LONDON.  Secretary 


52   Vanderbilt   Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 

Telephones 
Murray  Hill}^246 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FOR 


Finnish  Cellulose  Association 

Helsingfors,   Finland 


AND 


Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
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With  The  Woodsmen 

THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER 
INDUSTRY  OF  CONSERVATIVE 
FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

By  PERCY  B.  WILSOiN, 
Viee-Piesidcnt,  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

The  forest  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  built.  Without  available  raw 
material,  the  established  plants,  so  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Dominion,  must  i,-ease  to  function.  It 
is  essential  that  the  mills  already  existing  shal]  he 
supplied  with  wood,  sufficient  to  meet  their  annual 
requirements.  It  is  inconceivable  that  responsible  exec- 
utives should  exploit  a  National  inheritance  of  this 
matter  without  taking  thought  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  coimtry,  or  the  industry. 

When  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  of  the  country 
were  established,  it  was  felt  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
was  inexhaustible.  Development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, employment  of  labor,  liquidation  of  the  Na- 
tional assets  of  wood  and  water-power  were  the  im- 
portant factors  to  be  considered.  The  capacity  of  the 
mills  established  was  predicated  upon  the  power  that 
might  be  developed,  and  the  capital  available  for  in- 
vestment, rather  than  upon  the  volume  of  wood  that 
a  definite  area  would  yield  annually  forever. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  products 
increased  when  the  supply  of  available  pulpwood  in 
the  United  States  began  to  show  signs  of  depletion  and 
the  expansion  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  indus- 
try followed.  The  larger  mills  demanded  more  ex- 
tensive woods  operations;  with  expanding  woods  0)U'- 
rations,  the  cost  of  pulpwood  constantly  increased. 
Attention  was  then  centered  upon  wood  supply.  It 
was  realized  that  the  quantity  of  available  wood,  rather 
than  the  total  amount  of  wood  in  the  Dominion,  was 
the  index  of  continuity  of  supply. 

The  quantity  of  wood  available  for  any  established 
plant  is  limited  to  the  wood  on  the  area  from  which 
the  mill  may  draw  its  supply  within  certain  limits 
of  cost.  Without  devising  means  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  supply,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  will 
be  exhausted  in  a  given  period,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  the  area  cut  over  annually. 

Since  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  represents  an 
enormous  investment  in  mills  and  the  necessary  ac- 
commodation for  labor,  the  latter  involving  in  many 
eases  the  building  up  of  new  towns  in  the  wilderness 
which,  once  established,  cannot  be  moved,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  forests  which  supply  the  mills  shall  be  per- 
petuated. This  can  be  accomplished  by  no  means  ex- 
cept conservative  forest  management.  Conservative 
forest  management  includes  protection  of  the  forest 
against  fire,  utilization  of  all  wood  in  the  stand  that 
it  is  economically  possible  to  use,  and  the  introduction 
of  systems  of  cutting  that  will  insure  regeneration  nf 
the  stand. 

As  present  investment  is  necessarj'  to  insure  fu- 
ture income,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  must 
invest  in  conservative  forest  management  at  once, 
if  it  is  to  continue  in  prosperity.  The  strength  of 
a  plant  must  eventually  be  measured — not  by  the 
quantity  of  power  developed,  nor  by  the  number 
and  size  of  its  producing  machines,  but  by  the 
proper  relationship  of  the  annual  requirements  of 
wood,  and  the  annual  yield  of  the  forest,  that  it 
controls. 


Forest  exploitation  promises  closed  plants,  im- 
poverished communities  and  the  destruction  of  an 
imjxirtant  National  asset. 

Forest  perpetuation  through  conservative  forest 
management  insures  the  continuity  of  the  mills  re- 
sulting in  prosperous  eommiuiities  and  perma- 
nent enjoyment  of  a  rich  inheritance  by  the 
Nation.  —  Canadian   Forestrv   Magazine. 


PLAN  TO  PLANT  ANOTHER  TREE 

We  plan  our  homes,  our  churches,  schools, 
Our  boulevards,  our  parks  and  pools; 
We  plan  our  music,  songs  and  books. 
Our  gardens  and  our  ingle  nooks ; 
We  plan  our  children's  hours  so  thev 
Ma\'  have  some  sunshine  every  day; 
We  plan  our  lives  and  with  a  sigh 
Cease  planning  only  when  we  die. 
But  all  through  life  how  seldom  we 
Plan  to  plant  another  tree ! 

So  plant  a  tree  and  watch  it  grow. 

Through  it  some  of  your  blood  may  flow; 

It  may  become  a  safe  retreat 

That  friends  wUI  seek  with  eager  feet, 

And  'neath  its  shade  in  cool  content 

Bless  it — Your  living  monument; 

A  tree  that  sings  a  lullaby 

To  every  pilgrim  passing  by, 

And  reaches  out  a  friendly  liml), 

As  if  to  shade  and  shelter  him. 

Selfish — selfish  indeed  is  he 

Who  never  plans  to  plant  a  tree. 

A  tree,  a  shady,  sheltering  tree. 

Is  like  a  living  prayer  to  me, 

A  prayer  that  grace  and  comfort  "ends 

To  mortal  man  e'er  it  ascends 

In  tliankfulness  to  bless  the  hand 

That  planting  it,  both  worked  and  planned. 

"A  tree  whose  thirsty  mouth  is  prest 

Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day. 

And  lifts  its  leafy  hands  to  pray; 

'Poems   are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.'  " 

— T.  H.  Kendall. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  FOREST 

The  preservation  and  enlargement  of  the  forests  form 
the  very  basis  of  the  whole  conservation  movement.  Forests 
add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  returning  to  it  more  than 
they  take  out;  they  protect  the  headwaters  of  our  streams 
and  rivers,  regulate  the  run-off,  furnish  cover  for  the  wild 
life  of  the  country,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  pro- 
mote industrial  welfare  through  the  production  of  lumber. 


As  a  result  of  its  special  settlement  efforts  through 
the  clearing  of  colonization  lots  the  Province  of  Quebec 
disposed  of  220,000  acres  months  626  families  of  French- 
Canadian  origin,  consisting  of  2,471  persons,  returned 
to  the  home  of  their  fathers  from  the  New  England 
states.  Several  thousand  additional  acres  are  already 
cleared  for  the  same  purpose  and  a  sj-stem  of  inspection 
organized.  According  to  a  statement  of  the  Provincial 
Minister  of  Colonization,  Hon.  J.  S.  Perrault,  Quebec 
could  easily  accommodate  15,000,000  more  people  at 
brief  notice. 
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EVEN  THE  GROUND  CHANGES  WHEN  TREES  GO 

Editor, 

"Canadian   riilp  ami    Paper    Magazine" 

Sir:— 

In  r«ply  to  the  latter  of  Mr.  MeCraney  in  tlie  OetolKi 
26th  of  "Tlie  Globe"  asking  why  the  settlers'  fires  of  th.. 
present,  cause  such  enormous  damage  as  compared  willi 
the  settlers'  fires  of  the  pioneer  days  of  the  country.  1 
explained  the  matter  as  follows;  it  may  interest  your  read 
ers. 

The  cause  of  this  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  in  thi 
cold  north  country  there  is  an  excessive  amount  of  duff  oi 
humus  on  the  surface  of  the  soil:  this  humus  becomes  ver;i 
infaimnable  wlun  drv  and  when  a  fire  is  once  started  noth- 


ing short  of  a  deluge  will  put  it  out;  but,  secondly,  an(' 
more  serious  still,  is  the  fact  that  our  countr}'  is  becominji 
drier  each  succeeding  year,  to  the  extent  that  the  watei 
table  is  being  lowered  in  the  eartli  at  the  average  rate  ol 
three  and  one  half  feet  every  ten  years,  owing  to  the  cut 
ting  and  destruction  of  our  forest  growth  which,  if  it  i; 
allowed  to  continue  at  its  present  rate,  will  very  rapidl> 
cause  our  country  to  become  uninhabitable  through  ex 
tremes  of  climatic  conditions  causing  prolonged  drouthi 
with  vast  forest  fires,  and  occasional  surplus  of  rain  pro 
ducing  freshets,  washouts  and  windstorms  of  increasing 
velocity.  This  devastation  of  our  forests  is  the  greatest 
menance  facing  Canada  today. 

P'rank    J.    I).    Barnjuni 


A  LOOK  IN  THE  FUTURE 


the  proviu..ial   goverum 


The      H.ilifax  Herald"    thmks   the  provincial   goverument  has   not  been   too 

hasty  in  starting  a  forest  perpetuation  policy.     The  cartoonist 

has  put  the  smile  on  right  fa^e. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  PULP  WOOD 

How  many  people  understand  the  marvellous  transition 
that  has  taken  place,  when  they  hold  in  their  hands  a  sheet 
of  paper  —  even  their  daily  newspaper? 

Just  a  little  while  ago,  it  was  a  living  thing  in  the 
forest.  It  spread  its  wide  branches  until  they  met  in  a 
vast  canopy  of  brilliant  green.  Monarchs,  each,  of  the 
Far  Places,  each  roll  of  paper  was  a  tree  embedded  in  the 
firm  mossy  soil  and  raising  its  proud  head  to  summer  sun- 
shine and  the  long,  bleak  winters  of  the  Land  of  the  Fly 
ing  Snow. 

Then  the  sound  of  the  axe  was  heard  in  the  forest,  and 
down  the  shadowy  slopes  echoed  the  lusty  songs  of  men, 
as  the  chips  began  to  fly.  Straining  horses  dragged  the 
prostrate  logs  over  pine-needle  paths,  until  river  currents 
welcomed  them  to  a  still  longer  voyage  of  discoverv. 

Virgin    forests   are   not   desecrated   when   put   to   man's 


])urpose.  It  is  merely  a  marvellous  transition.  Every 
forest  tree  is  a  library  of  books  or  a  fluttering  white  stream 
from  the  heart  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  And  there  is  some- 
thing of  inspiration  in  the  sudden  knowledge  that,  as  one 
reads,  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  breath,  the  romance,  the 
profound  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  forests. 

But  there  is  need  for  a  united  effort  to  save  these  forests 
from  a  real  peril,  a  real  destruction.  Every  year  entire 
tracts  of  timber-land  are  ravaged  by  fire.  The  hunter  or 
trapper  leaves  a  live  coal  burning  as  he  passes  on;  a  match 
is  tossed  carelessly  into  dry  leaves  by  the  amateur  woods- 
man. There  is  tragedy  in  this,  a  crime  against  Nature, 
against  Man  himself.  It  is  not  what  we  use  that  causes 
paper  shortage;  it  is  what  we  waste,  what  we  wantoidy 
destroy.  Let  every  man  be  a  custodian  of  our  forests,  in 
the  things  that  he  says,  in  the  things  that  he  does.  Fire 
in  a  forest  knows  no  quarter. — "The  Marathon  Runner." 
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EDITORIAL 
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BALANCED   EDVCATIOSAL    WOh'K 

Tlicre  is  tMuisidcralile  rivalry  among  Canada's  pulp 
and  paper  mill  towns  in  the  establishment  of  the  most 
c-oiiiplcic  facilities  possible  for  the  education  of  every- 
luidy  ill  the  place.  T\('P''''^*'"^<Ttives  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  in  beginning  their  can- 
vas for  students  first  met  the  feeling  that  correspon- 
dence courses  wei-e  intended  to  take  the  place  of  or- 
ganized schools  and  classes,  of  which  some  towns  are 
justly  proud.  It  did  not  take  long  to  show  that  cor- 
respondence courses  are  a  necessary  and  important 
liart  of  a  complete  educational  program.  The  mills 
arc  cooperating  heartily  in  the  enrolment  of  students, 
and  some  have  done  extensive  work  in  regard  to  es- 
tablishing night  classes  and  improving  the  day  school. 

The  editor  has  not  yet  seen  all  the  mills  in  Canada, 
so  no  comparisons  are  to  be  made,  but  a  few  words 
about  one  or  two  places  may  prove  helpful  to  others. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Technical  Section  to  Iroquois 
Falls  last  summer,  we  visited  the  schoolhouse  and 
found  a  bnilding  and  equipment  that  would  be  a  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  a  much  larger  community. 
Children  may  start  at  4  or  5  years  and  continue  well 
into  high  school  sub.iects.  Not  only  are  the  fundamen- 
tal "three  R's"  taken  care  of,  but  there  is  also  pro- 
vision for  the  social  and  physical  development  of  the 
children  by  properl.v  directed  sports  and  games  on  the 
plav  ground  and  in  the  gymnasium,  and  by  other 
means.  The  standard  of  scholarship  and  the  average 
attendance  are  models  for  tbe  province.  This  is  largely 
due  to  tbe  appreciation  of  responsibility,  as  well 
as  of  opportunity  for  service,  on  the  part  of  the  school 
boai'd.  tlie  selection  of  capable  and  enthusiastic 
teacliers.  and  the  general  attitude  of  tbe  community 
toward  education. 

With  all  this  careful  provision  for  tbe  education  of 
the  vouth.  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  adults  is  bv  no  means  ne- 
<.>lected.  Til  fact,  the  attention  gi^'en  the  one  has,  no 
doubt,  been  a  big  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
other.  Adult  education  is  provided  for  by  night  classes 
pud  bv  correspondence  courses.  In  addition  there  is  a 
flourishing  Science  Club,  where  technical  sub.iects  j^er- 
taininor  especially  to  the  local  mill  work  are  discussed. 

Tlie  "veniuT  Industrial  classes  are  held  Tuesday  and 
'I'liiirsdav  cvcnirfTs  in  1lic  Public  School,  from  7.30  to 
0  30.  The  subi(>i'1s  sfiidied  and  the  enrolnient  in  the 
'■'asses  arc  as  follows:  French  (i,  Cliemistry  (5,  Malhema- 


tics  15,  Mechanical  Drawing  15,  English  10,  Sewing 
17,  Dress-making  8,  a  total  of  77.  A  class  in  English 
is  provided  for  foreigners  wlu)  want  to  learn  our 
language.  Many  of  these  will  then  go  on  to  study 
otlier  subjects. 

No  doubt  these  classes  would  be  larger,  but  for  the 
unavoidable  interruption  of  work  by  the  3  tour  sys- 
tem necessary  in  paper  mill  operation,  and  because  of 
a  natural  disinclination  of  older  men  to  go  "back  to 
school."  These  men,  however,  want  to  study,  and  feel 
a  certain  dignity  in  doing  so  at  home.  To  assist  those 
who  wish  to  continue  their  education  by  this  means, 
the  Company  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  one  of 
whom  is  a  night  superintendent,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  which  eon- 
duets  courses  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making,  based  on  the 
Industry's  Textbooks,  The  Institute's  work  is  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Tl^e 
chairman  of  this  local  committee  collects  and  forwards 
installments  on  the  tuition  for  the  courses  and  arranges 
for  a  tutorial  class  in  the  mill  classroom,  where  a  man 
with  a  question  to  ask  about  his  work  may  drop  in  for 
consultation.  Tbe  number  of  students  already  enrolled 
is  proof  that  the  opportunity  to  study  the  principles 
and  practice  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  is  ap- 
preciated. 

Evening  clas.ses  are  being  conducted  in  several  other 
places  where  mills  are  located,  and  others  are  organiz- 
ing, so  that  nearlv  all  the  big  mills  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec are  provided  with  day  schools  and  night  classes, 
and.  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  Institute  is  organizing 
local  work  with  the  cooperation  of  the  mills,  so  tha't 
students  in  the  correspondence  courses  will  have  every 
facility  for  successful  study. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  hundreds  of  Canad-'ans 
will  be  tlianking  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  for  aii 
excellent  practical  education. 


GETTJXa  MEN  AND  IDEAS  TOGETHER 

There  are  many  bright  ideas  for  revolutionizing  in- 
dustry and  machinery  that  are  not  worth  shucks  but 
there  are  a  great  many  very  valuable  ideas  and  inven- 
tions that  are  not  available  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
because  the  propor  contact  lias  not  been  made  be- 
tween (lie  inveiifor  and  a  source  of  financial  .support 
There  is  to  be  held  a(  tbe  Grand  Ccnfral  Palace    New 
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York,  rnuii  i>'el)ni;iry  171  li  to  2i'(l,  1923,  a  Universal 
Exposition  of  luveutioiis  and  Patents.  The  (ipcuing 
(lay  is  to  l)e  called  Inteniatioual  Day  and  the  follow- 
ing days  are  named  in  honor  of  great  inventors,  jiamely 
Marconi,  Steinmetz,  Edison,  Bell  and  Westingliouse. 
One  has  only  to  pause  and  consider  how  much  tiie 
world  would  lack  in  not  having  Radio,  Electric  Motors, 
the  Phonograph,  the  Telephone  or  the  Raihvay  Air 
Brake,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  contact  between  an 
idea  and  the  finance  necessary  to  put  this  idea  in  such 
shape  that  the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Putting  an  invention  in  such  shape  that  the  public 
may  iisc  it,  not  only  means  encouragement  and  rewards 
to  the  inventor,  but  it  means  tnisiness  all  along  the  line, 
for  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  capitalist, 
transportation  oi-ganization  and  the  laboring  man. 

The  Exposition  authorities  are  to  offer  cash  prizes, 
medals  and  certificates  of  merit  to  inventors  whose  de- 
vices may  be  adjudged  to  combine  novelty  and  utility 
w-ith  commercial  practicability.  It  certainly  seems  to 
us  that  this  is  a  very  fine  idea  and  one  Avorthy  of  wide 
support,  to  bring  together,  not  only  to  the  public  no- 
tice, bnt  also  to  bring  in  contact  with  financial  as- 
sistance, those  servants  of  the  public  who  have  ideas 
to  sell. 


HUMAN  EFFICIENCY 


A  very  interesting  and  instructive  presidential  address 
was  delievered  last  month  by  Professor  E.  P.  Cathcart  to 
the  Physiologj^  Section  of  the  British  Association. 

The  address  to  which  we  are  referring  was  entitled  "The 
Efficiency  of  Man  and  the  Factors  which  Influence  It"; 
and  the  speaker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  were  at 
least  four  factors  which  played  predominant  parts  in  the 
attainment  of  maximum  efficiency.  These  four  factors 
he  pronounced  to  be  the  following:  First,  the  rate  of  the 
jierformance  of  work;  secondly,  the  amount  of  rest  offered 
to.  or  taken  by,  the  subject;  thirdly,  the  rhythm  with  which 
the  work  is  performed;  and,  fourthly,  the  work  habits 
developed  by  the  worker.  These  factors  are  all  intimately 
related,  and,  in   fact,  usually  merge  into   one  another. 

Of  the  four  factors  mentioned,  it  is  certain  that  most 
attention  is  usuallj'  devoted  to  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
the  work  is  carried  out.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that,  in  this 
connection,  the  old  adage,  "Time  is  money,"  has,  like  a 
good  many  other  half-truths,  been  overworked  and  has 
been  responsible  for  much  false  physiology.  In  Profes- 
sor Cathcart's  opinion,  at  any  rate,  the  correct  stress  on 
the  relation  of  speed  to  general  industrial  efficiency  is  that 
which  is  thus  laid:  "No  movement  can  be  compared  with 
another  and  said  to  be  better  than  it  merely  on  account 
of  its  speed;  it  should  onlv  be  compared  in  respect  to  ease 
and  final  result."  If  this  is  right — and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  it  is — then  those  who  believe  that  maximum  effi- 
eiencv  can  be  best  obtained  by  mere  speeding-up  are 
thinking  along  wrbng  lines. 

One  of  the  chief  sourees  of  jrrnrral   inefficiencv   amonsi 


workers  is  a  wrong  diet.  The  inadequately  or  wrongly 
fed'  worker  is  incapable  of  the  best  work.  Then  the 
worker  is  affected  by  the  monotony  or  fatigue  of  his 
work.  There  is,  possibly,  a  close  relationship  between 
monotony  and  fatigue,  but  the  two  are  not  identical.  As 
regards  the  former,  the  temperament  of  the  individual 
worker  plays  an  enormous  part  in  determining  whether  a 
particular  operation  in  a  ])lant  is  a  monotonous  one.  So 
far  as  fatigue  is  concerned,  this  is  often  closely  related  to 
several  other  factors,  such  as  the  lighting,  heat  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  jjlant.  For  example,  in  very  many  plauts 
it  will  be  found  that  the  late  afternoon  is  the  most  un- 
productive period  of  the  entire  day,  and  fatigue  is  the 
chief  reason  for  this  unproductivity,  with  lack  of  pure, 
fresh  air  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  fatigue.  With  this 
question  of  fatigue,  too,  the  mode  of  life  led  by  the  worker 
outside  his  definite  hours  of  labor,  his  housing  and  so 
forth  have  a  good  deal  to  do. 

In  short,  individual  industrial  efficiency  cannot  be  ca- 
sually referred  to  any  single  factor,  for  it  is  dependent 
upon  a  multiplicity  of  factors,  most  of  them,  doubtless, 
more  or  less  correlated.  It  cannot  be  said  of  real  industrial 
efficiency  that  it  means  just  the  mere  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual to  perform  so  many  kilogrammetres  of  work  in 
a  given  time  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  energ}'.  For 
all  who  have  given  thought  to  the  matter  realize  that  it 
means  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  Indeed,  as  Professor 
Cathcart  puts  it,  "the  quest  of  efficiency  is  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems,  in  it.s  infinite  ramifications  of 
the  physiological  and  sociological  structure,  which  have 
ever  called  for  solution,  and  it  involves  the  whole  welfare 
of  our  race  and  nation." 

As  sucli,  it  calls  for  the  closest  and  most  intimate  co- 
operation between  the  scientific  investigator,  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  In  such  cooperation,  it  is  obvious  that 
work  along  the  lines  of  welfare  endeavor  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play.  The  spirit  of  welfare  work  is  that  of 
goodwill,  such  as  is  only  possible  where  employers  and 
employees  can  get  together  in  good  comradeship.  Ne- 
gative goodwill,  is  of  little  worth  in  such  a  connection . 
The  vital  thing  is  active  cooperation.  In  Canada,  we  have 
the  ]ilants,  the  .skilled  workers  and  the  able  direction.  But 
still  too  largely  the  spirit  of  active  cooperation  is  lack- 
ing. It  can  only  be  satisfactorily  secured  when  mutual 
distrust  of  motives,  capacities  and  methods  is  stilled.  We 
need  a  larger  statesmanship  and  a  truer  vision  among  all 
those  concerned,  in  whatever  capacity,  with  industrial 
relationships,  not  only  in  their  wider  national  aspects,  but 
in  individual  firms.  And  work  along  the  lines  of  welfare 
endeavor  affords  an  example  as  to  the  method  by  which 
not  only  class  antagonisms,  but  even  national  antagonisms, 
mav   some   dav   be   allaved. — A.    R.    R.   J 


NOT  YET 

Old  man  to  Willie  on  a  hot  day — "Well,  son,  ho'v  is 
.our  grandfather  standing  the  heat?" 
Willie — "We  ain't  heard.     He's  onlv  dead  a  wcet. 
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The  Use  of  China  Clay  in  Tinted  Paper* 


With  all  the  workl  clamoui-ing  i'or  paper  making 
materials,  il  is  ouly  natural  that  more  and  more  at- 
tention is  being-  directed  to  the  greater  use  of  china 
flay,  especially  in  the  production  of  "news"  paper, 
the  consumption'  of  which  is  enormous.  Not  only  is 
the  quantity  of  ehina  clay  employed  in  liie  manufac- 
ture of  paper  being  increased  because  it  is  a  cheapen- 
ing agent  in  the  cost  of  production  compared  with 
other  materials  used,  but  because  of  its  intrinsic  value 
as  an  easily  adaptable  material  to  almost  every  phase 
of  paper  making.  From  the  common  tinted  papers  to 
the  highly  finished  and  heavily  faced  art  papers,  the 
harmless  action  of  china  clay  upon  other  ingredients  is 
being  found  in  practice  to  be  such  a  valuable  char- 
acteristic, that  its  employment  bids  fair  to  become  in- 
creasingly essential  for  use  in  paper  making.  Its  re- 
markable affinity  for  printers  ink  makes  its  use  in 
"news"  a  feature  of  great  value,  coupled  with  its  ad- 
hesive properties  which  causes  it  to  stick  with  such 
tenacity  to  the  fiber  of  the  pulp. 

The  part  china  clay  plays  in  the  art  of  colouring 
paper  is  but  another  instance  of  its  versatility  in  paper 
manufacture.  In  the  "Text  Book  on  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture,"  being  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
a  .joint  educational  committee  representing  the  industry 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  frequent  references 
are  made  by  Mr.  Otto  Kress  to  china  clay  in  its  rela- 
tion to  aniline  d.A'es  in  his  contribution  on  the  colour- 
ing of  paper. 

The  Importance  of  AnDine  Dyes 

Before  the  introduction  of  aniline  colors,  paper  was 
colored  by  means  of  pigments,  dj^es  derived  from  either 
vegetable  or  animal  sources,  or  color  lakes.  These 
lakes  are  made  from  either  vegetable  or  animal  dyes, 
to  increase  their  tinctorial  power,  resistance  to  fad- 
ing, etc.  Many  of  these  pi'oducts  were  very  perma- 
nent; but  in  view  of  the  cheapness,  ease  of  application, 
and  uniformity  in  strength  and  shade,  the  aniline  dyes, 
in  so  far  as  American  practice  is  concerned,  have  with 
a  few  minor  exceptions  replaced  both  the  pigments  and 
natural  d.vestuffs.  During  the  period  of  the  late  war, 
when  a  decided  shortage  of  dyestuffs  occurred,  the 
]iaper  mills  largeh'  reverted  to  the  use  of  pigments  and 
natural  vegetable  dyestuffs.  The  latter  appeared  on 
the  market  in  the  form  of  concentrated  powders,  pastes 
or  lakes,  made  from  osage  orange,  fustic,  quercitron, 
h.vpernic,  black  oak,  logwood,  etc. 

B.v  a  lake,  is  understood  the  coloring  matter  pro- 
duced by  precipitating  a  d.ve  as  an  insoluble  or  prac- 
tically insoluble  compound  upon  an  inert  base,  by 
means  of  acids,  salts,  or  alkalies,  or  by  means  of  the 
base  itself.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  such  mate- 
rial as  aluminum  hydrate,  certain  clays  and  green  earth 
have  the  property  of  fixing  small  amounts  of  basic 
dyes  upon  themselves  with  the  formation  of  lakes. 

The  important  lakes  of  the  basic  dyes  are  compoimds 
of  the  dye  with  tannic  acid,  tartar  emetic,  etc.,  formed 
in  the  presence  of  certain  bases  such  as  blanc  fixe, 
barytes,  whiting,  china  clay,  green  earth  or  aluminum 
hydrate. 

Lakes  of  acid  d.ves  are  generall.v  compounds  of 
barium,   calcium,   aluminum,   lead,   iron    or   chromium, 
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precipitated  by  nu'ans  of  the  metallic  salts,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  base  or  simultaneously  with  the  formation 
of  the  base.  Certain  insoluble  dyes,  such  as  parani- 
traniline  red,  when  produced  on  a  base,  are  sometimes 
called  lakes,  but  do  not  propei'ly  come  under  this  de- 
finition. 

Color  lakes  made  fi-om  the  vegetable  dyestuffs, 
while  important  during  the  recent  aniline  d.ye  short- 
age, will  not  be  used  in  the  future,  to  any  extent,  .as 
American  dyes  are  now  being  made  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the  paper 
industry. 

The  Use  of  Pigments 

Pigments  used  in  the  coloring  of  paper  pulp  are  of 
three  types;  insoluble  mineral  products,  ground  either 
in  their  natural  state,  such  as  ochre,  raw  umber,  etc., 
or  heat  treated  products,  such  as  burnt  turkey  umber, 
etc.;  colored  insolu])]e  inorganic  comijounds,  such  as 
Prussian  blue,  lead  chromate,  ultramarine,  etc.,  or  as 
insoluble  organic  compounds  which  are  true  aniline 
d.vestuffs  such  as  the  vat  dyes,  which  find  application 
in  the  paper  industry  by  being  used  as  true  pigments. 
These  latter  dyes  will  be  included  under  the  aniline 
dyes.  On  the  border  line  between  insoluble  pigments 
and  soluble  aniline  dyestuffs  may  be  considered  such 
products  as  soluble  Prussian  blue. 

Why  Paper  Clay  Should  Be  Gritless 

In  general,  the  coloring  of  paper  stock  in  the  beater 
by  means  of  pigments  depends  on  the  mechanical  en- 
tanglement of  the  insoluble  pigment  with  the  paper 
stock,  there  being  no  direct  coloring  or  absorption  of 
the  colored  pigment.  The  depth  of  the  coloration  of 
the  paper,  therefore,  depends  largely  on  the  degree  of 
sizing,  the  character  of  the  stock  (slow  stock  retaining 
larger  amounts  of  the  pigment  than  a  free  stock), 
character  of  the  pigment,  and  also  on  the  type  and 
operation  of  the  paper  machine.  Strong  suction, 
either  at  the  suction  box  or  by  the  suction  roll,  tends 
to  produce  a  two-sided  effect  on  the  paper,  the  top  side 
of  the  paper  being  more  stronglv  tinted  or  colored  than 
the  wire  side.  With  strong  suction  or  with  a  free 
stock,  there  is  a  tendency  to  lose  a  higher  percentage 
of  pigment  in  the  back  water,  the  pigment  behaving 
exactly  like  clay  or  other  loading  material.  Pigments 
if  used  in  large  amounts,  have  a  decided  weakenin-^ 
action  on  the  paper,  acting  in  this  way  like  ordinarv 
loadmor  materials.  Pigments  such  as  'the  ochres  and 
the  other  earth  colors  should  be  tested  for  ^rit  as 
when  used  in  large  amounts,  for  deep  shades  this  Wit 
may  cause  pinholes  in  th^  paper,  causing  frequ'ent 
breaking  of  the  paper  while  it  is  going  over  the  ma- 
chine; the  grit  has  also  a  tendencv  to  wear  the  felts 
and  wires,  and  to  scratch  the  calender  rolls  like  a  o-rittv 
clav  when  used  for  loading  purposes. 

Y.ellow  ochres  and  siennas  are  natural  silicates  the 
ochres  containing  hvdrated  oxide  of  iron,  the  siennas 
containing  manganese  oxide.  The  color  varies  from 
yellow  to  brown,  the  tinctorial  power  being  verv  low 
while  these  pigments  are  of  permanent  shade,  not  beinr^ 
affected  by  size,  ahim  and  alkalinity  of  the  water  theiV 
action,  ,n  so  far  as  the  colorine  of  paper  is  concernel 
IS  verv  similar  to  china  clay.  If  „.p,i  ;„  large  amounts 
m  order  to  produce  a  deep  shade,  these  products  have 
a   decided   weakening  action   on   the  strength   of  the 
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finislied  slieet.    Freeaoni  from  ^vit  is  also  important. 

Various  Prussian  blues,  both  as  pigments  and  m  a 
soluble  form,  are  used  quite  extensively  for  the  tinting 
and  coloring  of  paper,  these  blues  being  fast  to  light, 
but  very  sensitive  to  alkali.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant "in  oatmeal  wall  paper  and  hanging  papers 
colored  with  these  products  as  with  freshly  plastered 
walls,  or  with  alkaline  glues,  the  color  of  the  paper  may 
be  affected. 

Ultramarine  and  Alum 

Ultramarine,  a  double  silicate  of  sodium  and  alumi- 
num containing  some  sodium  sulphide,  is  used  quite 
extensivelv  for  the  tinting  of  higher  grades  of  white 
paper.  Ultramarine  has  the  decided  drawback  of 
being  sensitive  to  acids  and  alum,  the  color  being  af- 
fectexl  by  these  agents.  The  so-called  alum  resisting 
ultramarines  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  or- 
dinarv  ultramarines. 

A  pigment  green  made  by  coloring  stock  in  the 
beater  with  chrome  yellow  and  Prussian  blue  is  oc- 
casionally used.  The  green  obtained  by  this  mixture 
is  not  nearlv  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  may  be 
obtained  by"  aniline  colors.  The  tinctorial  power  of 
the  mixture  is  low.  In  so  far  as  the  American  paper 
industry  is  concerned  at  the  present  time,  the  aniline 
dyes  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  tinting  and 
clveing  of  pulp  and  paper. 

"  The  aniline  dyes  have  the  following  decided  advant- 
ages over  pigments  and  natural  dyestuffs  :  1,  great  tinc- 
torial power;  2,  ease  of  application  and  uniformity  of 
the  product,  both  in  shade  and  strength,  so  that  the 
dyeing  of  the  pulp  or  paper  is  very  much  simplified; 
3,'  the  dyestuffs  now  available  cover  every  range  of 
color  and  shade,  and  can  be  chosen  according  to  cost, 
tinctorial  power,  resistance  to  various  factors,  such  as 
fading,  alkali,  alum,  etc.;  4,  the  aniline  dyes  do  not 
decrease  the  strength  of  the  dyed  sheet,  as  do  the  pig- 
ments. 

Aniline  dyes,  mainly  of  German  manufacture,  that 
satisfied  every  need  of  the  paper  industry,  were  on  the 
market  before  the  war,  but  owing  to  unfortunate  dif- 
ficulties, the  paper  industry  reverted  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  use  of  pigments  and  vegetable  dyes  or 
lakes  prepared  from  them.  Now,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can dyestuff  industry  has  so  developed  tliat  it  is  pos 
sible  to  secure  practically  all  of  the  colors  available 
before  the  war. 

Where  China  Clay  Comes  In 

Basic  dyes,  such  a,s  methyl  violet  and  the  blues,  sa- 
franine,  etc.,  have  a  tendency  to  mottle  or  d.\'e  un- 
bleached sulphite  more  deeply  than  groundwood,  as 
they  have  a  greater  affinity  for  chemical  than  for  me- 
chanical pulp.  In  extreme  eases,  this  can  be  overcome 
by  adding  the  solution  of  the  basic  dye  in  a  very  di- 
luted condition  to  tlie  beater  furnished  with  the  ground- 
wood  stock,  and  then  thickening  the  furnish  by  adding 
the  sulphite  stock  in  lap  form.  In  general,  a  tendancy 
to  mottle  can  be  overcome  by  adding  the  dye  in  a  very 
diluted  condition.  Another  means  of  preventing  mot- 
tling is  to  precipitate  basic  dyes  on  china  clay  which 
is  used  for  tinting  purposes.  Many  of  the  basic  dyes 
used  for  tinting  purposes  have  the  property  of  color- 
ing china  clay,  forming  a  clay  dyestuff  compound 
which  readily  dissociates  in  the  presence  of  the  large 
volume  of  water  in  the  beater.  By  gradually  and  uni- 
formly coloring  the  sulphite  stock   in   this  way,   mot- 


tling can  be  prevented  in  a  groundwood-sulphite  fur- 
nish. A  similar  difficulty  of  mottling  by  basic  d.ves  is 
sometimes  experienced  in  papers  made  on  a  furnish  of 
unbleached  and  bleached  sulphite  pulps. 

General  Notes  on  Coloring 

Paper  may  be  colored  by  dyeing  the  pulj)  in  the 
beating  or  by  coloring  the  paper  in  web  form  on  tlu 
calender.  As  over  95  percent  of  all  paper  is  colored 
by  dyeing  in  the  beater,  calender  coloring  will  be  con- 
sidered as  of  minor  importance  and  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  operation  of  manufacturing  colored  coated 
paper,  the  color  is  added  directly  to  the  mixture  of 
casein,  china  clay,  etc.,  and  applied  on  the  coating 
machine.  Considerable  coloring  is  done  by  means  of 
color  tubs  or  vats  in  order  to  economize  in  dye-stuff 
for  the  production  of  deep  shades.  The  stock  is  first 
partly  colored  and  sized  in  the  beater,  and  is  then  put 
over  the  paper  machine  in  the  usual  way,  but  only  par- 
tially dried  on  the  first  section  of  the  dryers.  The 
paper  is  then  passed  through  a  color  tub  and  squeeze 
rolls  and  finally  dried  over  the  balance  of  the  dryers. 
In  this  way  a  deep  shade  covering  .just  the  surface  of 
the  paper  can  be  more  economically  produced  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  stock  was  entirely  colored  in 
the  beater. 

How  Color,  Size  and  Alum  Are  Added 

The  paper  industry  does  not  make  use  of  mordants 
to  combine  with  the  dye  so  to  make  a  color  lake  to  in- 
crease the  fastness  of  the  dyeing,  as  do  the  textile, 
leather  and  other  dye-consuming  industries.  There  are, 
of  course,  certain  exceptions,  such  as  the  roshie,  phlox- 
ines,  rose  bengals,  and  erythrosines,  which  are  usually 
after-treated  in  the  beater  with  lead  acetate  in  order 
to  improve  their  brightness  and  fastness.  Similarly, 
certain  direct  blues  are  decidedlj-  improved,  in  so  far 
as  fastness  to  light  is  concerned,  by  the  addition  of 
copper  sulphate.  There  is  no  question  that  after- 
treatment  of  the  dyed  stock  with  the  proper  mordant 
would  in  many  cases  improve  the  fastness  of  the  dye- 
ing. This  would  be  especially  true  if  the  basic  dyes 
were  after-treated  in  the  beater  with  tannic  acid  or 
some  cheap  extract  containing  tannin. 

Considerable  controversy  exists  as  to  the  proper 
order  of  the  addition  of  color,  size  and  alum  to  the 
beater.  The  author  believes  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  d.ves  should  be  added  first  and  mixed  with 
the  pulp,  after  which  the  size  and  then  the  alum  should 
be  added.  This  appears  to  be  pai'ticularly  true  for 
the  substantive  colors,  as  the  precipitated  size  appears 
to  coat  the  fibres,  making  it  difficult  for  the  dye  to 
color  them.  Comparatively  little  difference,  however, 
would  be  made  by  varying  the  order  of  addition  with 
any  of  the  different  classes  of  d.vestuffs.  except  the 
basic  d.ves.  With  basic  dyes,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
possible  precipitation  of  the  free  color  base,  the  author 
considers  it  advisable  to  add  the  d.ve  after  the  stock 
is  sized  and  alumed  sufficiently  to  avoid  any  danger  of 
alkalinity  in  the  beater.  The  various  dj'e  manufac- 
turers can  give  the  consumer  the  best  directions  in  re- 
gard to  tiie  order  of  addition  of  color,  size  and  alum  to 
the  lieater,  and  advantages  should  be  taken  of  their 
specialized  knowledge  and  experience. 


Habit  is  a  cable ;  we  add  a  thread  to  it  each  day  and 
at  last  M'e  cannot  break  it. 
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Pulp  Possibilities  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

•^  By  A.  W.  SCITORGER,  C.  P.  Burgess  liiibr.ratorics, 

Mad i sou,  Wis. 


Horace  Greeley  fjave  to  the  yoiitli  of  liis  generation 
the  now  hoary  adviee —  "Go  west!"  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  jnilp  and  paper  industry  will  follow 
this  advice,  if  not  from  choice,  at  least  from  force  of 
circumstances.  An  orderly  progression  westward  would 
readily  l)ecome  a  stampede  were  it  not  for  certain  very 
imiiortant  factors,  the  chief  of  which  are  distance  from 
consuming  markets  and  immen.'^e  plant  investment  in 
the  cast. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  tlic  ix'culiar  situafion 
of  iiaving  practicall.v  all  its  pulp  mills  in  the  East, 
where  there  is  hut  a  small  suppl.y  of  jjulpwood,  while 
the  West  with  its  great  forest  resources  has  but  few 
mills ;  in  fact,  out  of  250  plants  consuming  pulpwood  in 
this  countiy  onl.v  11  of  them  are  located  on  the  west 
coast.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  Simpl.v  this :  In  1920 
as  a  result  of  our  deficiency  in  pulpwood,  pulp  and 
paiier,  we  jiaid  a  tribute  to  foreign  countries  of  $191,- 
000.001).     ;\rust  of  this  money  went  to  Canada. 

Urgent  Need  is  Newsprint  Pulp 

The  urgent  need  is  pulp  for  newsprint.  The  news- 
pai)ers  combine  a  Gargantuan  appetite  with  a  critical 
taste.  They  require  the  finest  pulp  woods,  spruce,  fir 
and  hemlock.  A  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  sit- 
uation can  be  obtained  bj-  glancing  at  a  few  figures.  In 
1920  our  paper  production  was  the  following: 

Tons 

Paper  board 2,313,000 

News  print 1,512,000 

Book 1,104,000 

Wrapping 832,000 

Fine 389,000 

Other  grades 892,000 

All  grades 7,042,000 

Against  the  above  figures  must  be  weighed  the  follow- 
ing importations : 

Value 
Pulpwood,    1.241.444   cords    .  .     .  .   $16,902,939 

Wood  pulp,  906,297  tons 89,418,185 

News  print  paper,  729,869  tons  .  .  68,600,950 
The  United  States  in  1920  used  about  5,000,000  cords 
of  domestic  wood.  Con\'^rting  the  importations  into 
pulpwood  gives  an  additional  3,500,000  cords.  We  now 
reach  tlic  verj-  disturbing  conclusion  that  our  forests  are 
no  longer  supplying  more  than  fiO  per  cent  of  our  annual 
consumption  of  pulpwood. 

Eastern  Pulpwoods  Diminishing 

Of  the  pidp  manufactured  about  50  per  cent,  consi.sts 
of  .sulphite  and  25  per  cent,  of  mechanical.  Practically 
tlu'  only  species  used  for  this  pulp  were  spruce,  balsam 
fir  and  hemlock.  The  supply  of  domestic  spruce  in  the 
East  has  decreased  to  the  point  where  it  furnishes  less 
than  half  of  our  requirements,  and  continues  to  dwindle 
annually.  Only  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  at 
reforestration,  and  even  though  planting  were  pushed 
vigorously  it  would  take  many  years  for  the  annual  in- 
crea.se  to  keep  pace  with  the  consumption.  The  use  of 
tile  southern  pines  offers  little  hope  since  they  are  suit- 
able neither  for  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  or 
sulphite  pulp.  For  newsprint  neither  the  ground  wood 
or  sulphite  are  bleached,  while  conifers  cooked  by  either 


the  sul])hite  or  soda  processes  give  dark  i)uli)s  that  blcacli 
with  difficult.x'. 

The  i)ulp  and  paper  industry  therefore  faces  the  situa- 
tion of  buying  more  and  more  foreign  pulpwood  and 
pulp  or  going  west  where  the  wood  is  obtainable.  The 
present  drain  on  the  Canadian  forests  cannot  last  inde- 
finitely. The  .stands  at  present  being  cut  are  virgin 
timber,  some  of  which  has  required  a  century  to  reach 
mercliantable  size.  The  severity  of  the  climate  while 
Icaiiing  li>  pulpwood  of  the  highest  qualit.v,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  rapid  growtli.  On  the  other  hand  the  West 
Coast  not  only  contains  .species  suitable  for  the  higlicst 
qualit.v  of  pulp,  but  its  mild  climate  and  abundant  rain- 
fall offer  extraordinary  conditions  for  rapid  reproduc- 
tion. 

Cost  of  Puldwood 

The  cost  of  pulpwood  has  quadrupled  diu'ing  tlie 
past  20  years,  reaching  in  1920  the  average  figure  of 
$19.00  per  cord.  In  1918  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
paid  $13.93;  in  New  York  it  cost  $17.89,  in  Canada 
$12.00,  and  on  the  West  Coast  $8.90.  The  West  accord- 
ingly had  an  advantage  at  that  time  over  New  York  of 
$18.00  per  ton  of  sulphite  when  we  consider  that  it  takes 
two  cords  of  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  pulp.  The  pulpwooil 
prices  for  1916  running  about  $5.60  for  the  West  Coast 
and  $11.00  for  New  York  State  are  more  in  line  with 
those  prevailing  at  the  present  day,  and  show  a  dif- 
ference in  pulpwood  cost  per  ton  of  pulp  of  $9.00 
This  is  an  advantage  more  apparent  than  real  with 
the  present  economic  status  that  allows  a  ton  of  pulp 
to  be  laid  down  on  the  Atlantic  seaboai'd  from  Europe 
a.s  cheaply  as  it  can  be  transported  across  the  state  of 
New  York. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  data  obtained  by  the 
Forest  Sei'vice  on  the  use  of  various  woods  in  place  of 
eastern  spruce,  leads  ine-\dtably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  substitutes  are  to  be  found  on  the  west  coast. 
The  chief  requirements  for  mechanical  pulp  are  appro- 
priate woods  and  cheap  power,  both  of  which  are  ob- 
tainable in  the  West.  The  western  species  particularly- 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
pulps  are  given  below. 


Yield 
lbs. 
2,400 
2,060 
2,000 
1,870 
1,9.50 


Mechanical  Pulp 

Species  and  Color 
Alpine  fir  (Abies  lasiocarpa) — White 
White  fir  (Abies  concolor) — White 
"Wliite  fir  (Abies  concolor) — White 
Amabilis  fir  (Abies  amabilis)— White 
Lowland  fir   (Abies  grandis) — White  ^,^.,„ 

Engelmann  spruce  (Picea  engelmanni)— Wliite       2^00 
Lodgepole  pine    (Pinus  murryana) — Wliite  2,140 

Sitka  spruce    (Picea  sitchensis) — Gray  2,100 

Western  hemlock    (Tsuga  heterophylla) — Gray       2,160 
Red  fir   (Abies  magnifica) — Pinkish  "         1,975 

Noble  fir    (Abies  nobilis) — Pinkish  1,920 

Western  yellow  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa) — Yellowish  2,060 
Western  larch   (Larix  occidentalis) — Brown  2,100 

The  species  are  arranged  approximately  according  to 
color  in  comparison  with  eastern  white  to  strength  and 
other  qualities.  Alpine  fir  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  lighter  in  color  than  spruce,  the  standard  pulp- 
wood, and  not  according  white  spruce  while  Englemanu 
spruce  is  fuUy  equal  to  the  latter  with  respect  to  color. 
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The  luechaniciil  i.uli.  (nnn  wliile  fir  is  of  very  good 
((uality  when  young  trees  are  used  ;Jroni  the  standponit 
of  prodnetion,  power  consumption,  streugtli  and  color, 
the  advantages  are  entirely  in  favor  of  the  young  trees 
over  large  old  trees.  Tlie  heartwood  of  oUl  trees  is  always 
darker  "and  more  brittle  than  the  wood  of  younger 
growth.  All  the  firs  grind  easily  and  all  give  pulps  suit- 
able newsjtrint,  though  that  from  amabilis  fir  and  low- 
land fir  are  the  better. 

Engelmann  spruce  gives  a  pulji  of  excellent  strength 
and  color.  Trees  from  Montana  owing  to  their  greater 
densitv  give  almost  200  pounds  more  pulp  than  those 
from  Colorado.  Sitka  spruce  has  the  longest  fibres  of 
anv  of  the  American  spruces,  averaging  5  to  6  millimeters 
inlength;  in  fact  some  fibers  will  attain  a  length  of  8 
millimeters.  This  species  forms  large  pure  stands  es- 
peeiallv  in  Alaska  and  promises  to  be  a  pulpwood  of  the 
first  importance.  While  the  pulp  has  a  grayish  tone 
and  is  not  equal  to  white  spruce,  it  nevertheless  can  be 
considered  of  high  (puxlity. 

Hemlock  Pulp  Described 

The  pulp  from  hemlock  resembles  that  from  Sitka 
spruce.  The  wood  can  be  ground  at  higher  pressures  and 
a  sharper  stone  than  eastern  hemlock.  The  pulp  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  from  white  spruce  and  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  product  obtained  from  the  east- 
ern hemlock. 

Gives  Creamy  Soft  Pulp 

"Western  yellow  pine  gives  a  creamy,  soft  pulp  that  is 
long  fibered  though  fairly  coarse.  It  can  be  ground 
under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  appreciabble  amounts 
of  resin  do  not  give  trouble.  The  quality  of  the  wood 
varies  greatly  throughout  its  range.  Some  of  the  wood 
is  90  light  in  color  and  free  from  resin  as  to  be  sold  as 
white  pine.  Some  trees  are  very  resinous  and  others 
so  full  of  knots  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  pulp.  Lodgepole 
pine  yields  a  pulp  that  compares  favorably  with  white 
spruce.  This  species  also  shows  considerable  geograph- 
ical variation.  The  trees  from  the  coastal  plains  have 
darker,  more  resinous  woods  than  those  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  do  not  yield  as  good  a  pulp.  Small 
trees  growing  at  high  altitudes  give  better  pulp  than  the 
large  trees  from  low  altitudes.  This  generalization 
holds  for  most  pulpwoods. 

Larch  Makes  Poorest  Pulp 

Western  larch  among  all  the  species  mentioned  gives 
the  poorest  mechanical  pnlp.  The  pulp  obtained  with 
a  shai-p  stone  contains  so  much  fine  material  that  it 
does  not  work  well  on  the  paper  machine;  consequently 
it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  a  coarse  shive.v  pnlp, 
the  brown  color  of  which  is  an  additional  objection  for 
newsprint.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  wood  is  steamed 
before  grinding,  a  good  pulp  is  obtained  suitable  for 
the  cheapest  grades  of  wrapping  paper.  On  the  basis 
of  its  weight  per  cubic  foot  western  larch  gives  about 
200  pounds  less  mechanical  pulp  than  it  should.  This 
decrease  is  due  to  a  water  soluble  galactan,  that  will  be 
discussed  further  below. 

Sulphate  Pulps 

The  sulphate  process  has  the  broadest  application 
of  any  of  the  pulping  processes  and  there  are  few  if  any 
conifers  to  which  it  cannot  be  applied.  The  pulp  obtained 
by  this  process  is  unusually  strong  but  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  dark  in  color  and  frequently  it  is  im- 
possible to  bleach  certain  species  to  a  satisfactory  white. 


VirMof  l'lll|i 

Species  llis.                  (;hara<'ler 

Redwood fl">0  Long,  fine,  tcndei-  lilieis 

Incense   ccthir    .  .     .  .  fl'iO  Dark,  strong,  hard 

Western  yellow  i)iiie  1.10(1  Excellent,  strong,   hard 

Sugar  ])iiie l.l-'iO  Light,  strong  fibers 

Lodgepole  i>ine  ....  1,120  Strong,   light 

Western  larch   ....  1,290  Dark,  strong 

Western   hemlock    .  .  1,100  Very  good,  strong  dark 

Dnoglas  fir 1,170  Good,  dark 

White   fir 1 ,100  Very  good,  dark 

Red  fir 1,150  Very   good,   dark 

Noble  fir 1,100  Verv  good,  dark 

Grand  fir 1,140  Very  good,  light 

Amabilis  fir 1,100  Excellent 

Alpine  fir 1,050  Excellent 

Sitka  spruce 1,150  Good 

Blue  spruce 1.150  Good 

Engelmann  spruce   .  1,000  Good,  light  color 

Too  Valuable  for  Sulphite  and  Groundwood 

Most  of  the  above  woods  are  too  valuable  for  mechan- 
ical and  sulphite  puljis,  to  be  converted  into  suljiliate 
pulp  for  which  the  market  is  much  more  limited.  At 
the  present  time  most  of  the  sulphate  pul|)  is  used  in 
wrapping  paper  and  container  board. 

Sulphite  Pulps 

The  western  coast  contains  a  far  greater  number  of 
species  suitable  for  sulphite  pulp  tlian  does  the  East, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 
Yield 
Species  lbs.  Character  of  Fiber 

Blue  spruce  .  .  .  .  1,050  Superior  strength  and  color 
Engelmann  spruce  990  Superior  strength  and  color 
Sitka  spruce  .  .  .  .  1,080  Superior  strength  and  color 
Amabilis  fir   .  .    .  .      1,060    Pair  strength,  good  cohn- 

Alpine  fir 1,010    Good  strength,  fine  color 

Grand  fir 980    Pair  strength,   fine   color 

Noble  fir 1,010    Poor  strength,   fine  color 

Red   fir 1,080    Good  strength  and  color 

White  fir 950    Good  strength   and   color 

Douglas   fir    .  .     .  .         850    Moderate  strengtli,  poor  col. 
\Vcst('rn  liemlock   .      1,050    Good   strength    and   cohu- 
Western    larch    .  .      1,200     Poor  in  .strength  and  cohn- 
Lodgepole   pine    .  .      1,080    Excellent  strength  and  color 
Western  yellow  jiine   1,130    Inferior  in  strength  and  col. 
Sugar    pine    .  .     .  .      1,010    Poor  strength,   fair  color 
Incense  cedar  ....         830    Sfrong  but  poor  color 
Redwood 920    Moderate  strength,  dark  col. 

The  sjjruces  listed  above  are  easilj-  reduced  to  pulp 
by  the  sulphite  process  though  Engelmann  spruce  pulps 
least  easily  of  the  three ;  however,  all  the  pulps  bleach 
easily. 

All  the  true  firs  pulp  easily;  they  bleach  readily, 
also,  with  the  jwssible  exception  of  red  fir.  Douglas  fir 
offers  a  decided  exception.  The  generic  name  of  this 
s])ecies  (Pseudotsuga),  translated,  is  false  hemlock. 
The  tree  is  neither  a  fir  nor  a  hemlock,  the  wood  in 
most  respects  resembling  pine.  This  point  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  this  species  for  pulp.  The 
true  firs  rank  with  the  spruces  in  their  suitability  for 
mechanical  and  chemical  pulp,  but  Douglas  fir  refuses 
to  be  so  amenable  to  pulping  diseijjline.  It  is  hard 
to  pulp  by  the  sulpiiite  process,  difficult  to  bleach,  and 
the  yield  is  only  about  80  per  cent  of  that  of  spruce. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  gives  a  good 
grade  of  kraft. 
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Western  licmlin'k  pulps  and  bleaches  easily  while 
western  lardi  is  jusi  the  opposite.  Jt  is  hard  (o  pulp 
•living  a  product  dit't'it-.ult  to  bleach  and  eontainiuj;,' 
nuieh  short  fiber.  Extraction  of  the  chips  with  hot 
water  to  remove  the  tannins  and  galactan  with  subse- 
quent cooking  with  sulpliite  liquor  on  a  commercial 
scale  resulted  iu  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  color 
of  the  pulp,  but  it  was  still  entirely  too  dark  foi'  ncws- 
])rint. 

Sugar  i)iiic.  "Kiicky  Mountain"  lodgepole,  and 
western  yellow  pine  pul|)  quite  easily,  but  the  fibers 
are  rather  difficult  to  bleach.  Some  lowland  lodgepole 
from  the  coast  proved  to  be  difficult  to  pulp  and 
shivey.  The  jndp  from  westei'u  yellow  pine  as  a  rule 
is  iuclineil  to  be  shivey. 

Incense  cedai-  and  redwood  cook  easily  l)ut  give  low 
yields,  and  the  i)ul|)  in  both  eases  is  difficult  to  l)leacli. 

Utilization  of  Wood  Waste 

In  1920  pulp  mills  used  but  170,Ut)0  cords  of  slabs 
and  other  mill  waste.  This  of  course  represents  but  a 
fraction  of  the  wood  waste  produced.  The  nature  of 
the  wood  waste  itself  is  one  of  the  factors  preventing 
more  extensive  utilization  since  it  consists  largely  of 
yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir  that  cannot  be  pulped  to 
advantage  except  by  the  suphate  process.  The  wood 
used  should  be  comparatively  free  from  decay,  bark 
and  knots,  since  the  latter  materially  affect  the  j'ield 
and  quality  of  the  pulp,  and  the  consumption  of  chem- 
icals. Douglas  fir  comprises  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  lumber  sawed  iu  Washington  and  Oregon.  This 
species  along  with  western  yellow  pine  and  sugar  pine, 
representing  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mill  waste 
are  best  suited  for  kraft,  though  there  are  good  pos- 
sibilities of  converting  the  latter  species  into  easy 
bleaching  sulphate  for  book  paper. 

While  the  groundwood  experiments  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  were  in  progress,  it  was  noticed  that 
western  larch  gave  about  200  pounds  less  pulp  than 
should  be  expected  from  the  weight  of  the  wood  per 
cubic  foot.  The  pulp  carried  away  in  the  grinding 
water  was  insufficient  to  account  for  this  difference 
and  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  reached  was 
that  the  wood  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  sub- 
stance soluble  in  water.  The  writer  in  investigating 
this  point  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  wood 
contains  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  water-soluble  galac- 
tan. Most  of  the  conifers  w^ere  subsequently  found  to 
contain  small  amounts  of  this  .substance,  but  western 
larch  is  unique  in  its  high  galactan  content,  and  so 
far  as  known  there  is  no  other  tree  in  the  world  that 
compares  with  it  in  this  respect. 

The  galactan  when  separated  in  the  pure  state  is  a 
white  powder  resembling  starch.  It  is  related  to  milk 
sugar  to  this  extent  that  on  hydrolysis  the  galactan 
gives  the  sugar  galactose,  while  milk  sugar  gives 
equal  parts  of  glucose  and  galactose.  When  the  water 
extract  of  the  wood  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  a 
white  acid  called  mucic  acid  is  obtained.  Mueic  acid 
has  a  variety  of  uses  and  is  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  baking  powders  in  place  of  cream  of  tartar. 

There  is  a  large  waste  in  logging  western  larch  at 
the  present  time.  The  butt  logs  are  so  heavy  and  full 
of  shakes  that  they  are  usually  left  in  the  woods;  these 
butts,  however,  represent  the  parts  of  the  tree  richest 
iu  galactan.  The  C.  F.  Burgess  Laboratories  have  in- 
vestigated very  fully  the  utilization  of  this  wood.  The 
wood  ground  after  steamhig  gives     a  good  grade     of 


pulp  and  by  recirculation  of  the  grinding  water  (II.  F. 
Weiss,  U.  S.  Patent  No.  l,3a;),489)  the  galactan  can  be 
recovered  cheaply  in  a  more  concentrated  form  ami 
converted  into  chemical  products.  The  wood  gives  a 
quality  of  kraft  pulp  by  the  sulphate  process  aiul  be- 
fore cooking  the  chips  should  be  extracted  with  water 
on  the  counter  current  principle.  This  preliminary 
treatment  not  only  renders  possible  the  recovery  of  a 
valuable  by-product  but  materially  reduces  the  con- 
sumption of  chemicals  since  in  the  .soda  and  sidphafe 
l)i-oce.sses  the  carbohydrates  are  converted  into  saccharic 
acids. 

By-Products  of  Lumbering 

Lumbermen  to  render  their  operations  profitable 
must  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  bj'-produet.s.  It 
has  been  .said  that  the  packers  boast  of  using  every- 
thing from  the  pig  except  its  .squeal,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  tree  even  the  bark  is  used.  This  unfortunately  is 
true  to  only  a  very  limited  extent.  Most  of  the  western 
trees  arc  characterized  by  very  thick  barks.  The 
western  species  of  larch,  henilock  and  yellow  pine  con- 
tain tannins  of  great  value  for  the  leather  industry 
and  promise  to  be  of  great  future  importance.  Some 
barks  when  passed  through  a  refiniirg  engine  yield 
mechanical  fibers  valuable  for  boxboard,  felts,  and 
building  papers.  The  bark  of  the  redwood  can  be 
combed  out  mechanically  in  the  dry  condition  to  long 
moderately  strong  fibers  suitable  for  roofing  papers 
and  insulating  felts. 

Utilization  of  Redwood  Waste 

The  utilization  of  redwood  waste  offers  an  interest- 
ing problem.  The  wood  is  .soluble  to  the  extent  of 
about  25  per  cent  in  water,  the  water  extract  being  rich 
ni  tannin ;  the  dark  tannage  obtained  with  the  latter  is 
a  serious  drawback  to  its  use.  Partly  owin<^  to  the 
high  water  soluble  content  of  the  wood,  the  yield  of 
chemical  pulp  is  about  15  per  cent  below  normal  which 
materially  reduces  the  digester  output  The  pulp 
fibers  are  unusually  long,  but  of  onlv  moderate 
.strength;  their  color  is  decidedly  dark  and  from  30 
to  40  per  cent  of  bleach  is  required.  It  was  thou-ht 
that  a  preliminary  extraction  of  the  wood  with  waiter 
betore  cooking  would  produce  a  pulp  materiallv  lio-hter 
m  color;  this  did  out  prove  to  be  the  case  however'even 
when  the  extraction  was  made  at  60  pounds  pressure 

Redwood  pulp  possesses  to  a  high  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  -wetness"  or  ease  by  hydration.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  pulp  from  southern  cypress 
has  the  same  charactersitic;  in  addition  the  wood  of 
the  living  tree  m  both  species  has  a  very  high  water 

reTated  boT''-'",i"°K^  '''''  '''^''  cypress " are ^not  onfv 
1  elated  botanically,  but  geographically  as  well  TheV 
represent  the  oldest  forms  of  our  m'odern  trees  and 
heir  remains  occur  as  far  back  as  the  Miocene.  Per- 
haps the  cellulose  in  these  species  has  never  advanced 
m  chemiacl  dehydration  as  in  some  of  the  later  con,- 
tei.s.  The  wood  cooks  so  easily  by  the  .sulphite  process 
and  giving  a  pulp  that  hydrates  so  readily,  that  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  this  opportunii;  for  eon- 
verting  ,t  into  glassme  and  other  grease-proof  pane,  s 
For  this  purpose  the  natural  color  should  not  be  ob- 
.lectionable.— The  Timberman. 


Never  have  I  seen  Thee  so  clearlv  as  when  I  wa<. 
breaking  bread  to  the  hungry;  never  have  I  loved  TheJ 
so  dearly  as  when  I  soothed  a  brother's  pain— Ex 
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To  haw  available  fuel  is  an  iiiiixiilant  eonsideration 
in  the  location  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  Ed. 

"After  the  aceumulatiori  of  strata  forming  the 
northern  series,  they  were  folded  by  earth  movements. 
and  the  same  movements  eaused  an  uplift  which  has 
subjected  these  rocks  to  the  influence  of  erosion.  For 
this  reason  scores  of  cubic  miles  of  sediments  contain- 
ing an  incalculably  large  tonnage  of  coal  have  been 
lost  by  being  swept  away,  and  now  lie  finely  distribut- 
ed over  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  of  Georgia. 

"Present  areas  underlain  by  the  Nanaimo  series  are 
thus  but  remnants  of  a  former,  much  more  extensive 
covering  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

"Three  principal  areas  along  the  southeastern  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island  now  underlain  by  rocks  of  the 
Nanaimo  series  are  the  Comox  area,  the  Nanaimo  area 
(including  the  gulf  islands),  and  the  Cowichan  area. 
A  fourth  area  underlies  the  Alberni  district,  in  the 
interior  of  the  island. 

"Coal  has  been  found  in  w-orkable  thickness  in  por- 
tions of  Comox  and  Nanaimo  areas,  but  no  workable 
seams  are  known  in  the  Cowichan  or  Alberni  areas. 

Mineable  Goal  Formerly  Over-estimated 

"I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  are  only 
three  workable  coal  horizons  in  the  whole  of  the  7,000 
to  10,000  feet  of  the  Nanaimo  series,  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  sedimentary  rocks  of  upper  Cretaceous  age  is 
of  itself  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  the  presence  of 
workable  coal. 

"There  are  always  losses  in  the  mining  of  coal  on 
Vancouver  Island.  A  certain  amount  of  coal  is  left 
in  pillars  and  in  seams  that  are  too  thin  to  allow  it  to 
be  recovered.  Some  areas  are  so  broken  by  faults 
that  economical  extraction  is  impossible.  In  others 
knobs  of  the  underlying,  barren,  pre-Cretaceoiis  rocks 
project  through  certain  portions  of  the  seam,  interfer- 
ing with  ventilation  as  well  as  with  the  placing  of  haul- 
age roads.  Considerable  areas  of  coal  may  be  lost  by 
mine  fires,  excessive  gas,  water  or  other  causes. 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  over  consider- 
able areas  of  Vancouver  Island  there  are  mines  in 
which  scarcely  50  per  cent,  of  the  coal  actually  in  the 
ground  has  been  extracted,  because  of  conditions  quite 
beyond  the  control  of  the  operators. 

"When  all  these  modifying  circumstances  are  taken 
into  consideration  it  is  clear  that  a  figure  far  short  of 
the  1,340,000,000  tons  previously  estimated  would  be 
nearer  the  actual  coal  recoverable  from  the  Nanaimo 


"A  careful  examination  of  the  data  given  by  scien- 
tists who  examined  the  field  in  the  past  .shows  that 
the  popular  interpretation  of  their  statements  in  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  coal  recoverable  on  Southern 
Vancouver  Island  is  not  warranted,  but  nevertheless 
the  impression  of  the  unlimited  nature  of  the  coal  of 
Vancouver  Island  persists." 

Dr.  Mackenzie  stated  that  a  great  amount  of  pros- 
pecting has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  Island  coal  fields. 
There  is,  he  states,  a  large  area  between  Courtenay 


and   Campbell  River  tliat    will  require  expensive  and 
detailed  prospecting. 

"The  coal  measures  of  Vancouver  Island"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report  i)repared  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Mackenzie,  head 
of  the  British  Columbia  office  of  the  Canadian  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  researches 
indicated  for  the  pa,st  two  years.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
tliat  the  amount  of  recoverable  coal  on  the  Island  is 
considerably  below  what  has  been  estimated. 

He  point's  out  that  there  ai-e  three  workable  coal  hori- 
zons in  the  i\'anaimo  district,  and  only  one  in  the  Comox 
di.striet,  the  latter  lying  over  the  pre-Cretaceous  or  bar- 
ren formation  and  disturbed  by  protrusions  of  the  latter 
in  jilaees. 

Coal  Seams  Eestricted  in  Extent 

While  opinions  have  differed  greatly  in  the  past  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  Lower  Wellington.  New- 
Castle  aiul  DoL'glas  seams,  as  occurring  in  the  Nanaimo 
district,  continued  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  present  known  areas.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  of  the  opi- 
nion, hov.'ever,  that  ti.ey  are  lestricted  by  contact  with 
pre-Cretaeeous  formations  as  they  run  north  towards 
Cumberland,  and  that  they  do  not  extend  far  beyond 
the  present  workings. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  al.so  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  in  many  submarine  mines  only  50  per  cent,  of 
the  coal  in  the  seams  is  recoverable,  due  to  geological 
peculiarities,  and  that  seams  less  than  three  feet  in 
thickness  are  yf  little  or  no  value. 

Witli  the  experience  of  two  seasons  spent  in  the  coal- 
bearing  areas  of  southern  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  extensive  diamond-drill  prospecting  carried 
on  by  the  coal  mining  companies  of  tlie  Nanaimo,  Comox 
and  Alberni  districts,  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  geological  calculations  with  more  accuracy 
than  government  geologists  who  liave  hitherto  investi- 
gated these  coal  fields. 

Former  Geological  Investigations 

Discovered  in  1835  and  worked  by  the  Hud.son's  Bay 
Company  for  a  time,  the  coal  beds  of  Vancouver  Island 
were  first  investigated  by  the  Dominion  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  1871,  when  James  Richardson,  examining  the  coal- 
bearing  rocks  from  Comox  to  the  southern  gulf  islands, 
spent  parts  of  five  seasons  in  the  field.  In  1911  Dr.  C. 
H.  Clapp  .studied  the  Nanaimo  field,  and  his  memoir 
has  since  been  the  basis  for  many  operations  there.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  has  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  bringing 
government  reports  on  this  area  up  to  da  e,  and  he  has 
since  carried  on  extensive  reseai'ch. 

Geology  of  the  Coal  Measures 

"Conditions  on  the  island  are  those  to  which  geolo- 
gists give  the  name  of  'progressive  overlap,'  the  signi- 
iicamie  of  which  is  considerable  in  regard  to  the  coal 
resources  of  Vancouver  Island. 

"Because  of  this  overlap  the  coal-bearing  horizons 
of  the  Nanaimo  area  are  not  found  north  of  Nanoose, 
and  for  some  reason  not  wholly  understood  the  coal- 
bearing  horizon  of  the  Cumberland  area  does  not  con- 
tain coal  south  of  Deep  Bay. 

"Another  point  the  study  of  these  coal  measures  has 
brought  out  is  that  the  coal  horizon  does  not  always 
contain  workable  coal  .seams,  and  that  in  certain  areas 
seams  are  so  distrubed  by  deformation  that  consider- 
able areas  have  been  rendered  unworkable. 
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Lessons  From  Dr.  Bakers'  Trip 

Dr.  11  null  1'.  Baker.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Aiiieri- 
laii  l'a|>ir  anil  I'lilp  Association,  has  given  SHEARS 
special  interview  of  the  conditions  as  he  saw  them  in 
Northern  Europe  last  summer,  when  he  spent  two  months 
studying  the  condition  of  the  paper  industry  in  Scandin- 
avia, with  George  W.  Sisson,  .Jr..  former  president  of  the 
Association.  A  eojiy  of  this  article  has  been  sent  on  to 
the  Pul])  and  Paper  Magazine  and  is  presented  here  even 
.it  the  risk  of  repeating  one  or  two  jjoints.  To  do  so  will 
serve   to   emphasize   their    importance. — Ed. 

"Political  and  economic  conditions  are  changing  so  ra- 
|)idly  over  there  on  the  other  side,"  he  said  "that  it  is 
dangerous  to  prophecy  as  to  what  competition  is  going  to 
he  Scandinavia  (and  I  include  Finland  in  that)  is  go- 
ini;  to  produce  more  pul))  and  more  i)aper.  They  did  not 
over-cut  their  forests  seriously  during  the  war.  The  Swedes 
did  over-cut  somewhat.  They  made  lots  of  money  during 
the  war.  It  came  easily  and  it  has  gone  easily.  I  don't 
know  that  they  are  much  better  off  than  some  of  the  other 
countries,  but  their  forests  are  splendidly  managed  and 
they  are  managed  so  that  they  can  increase  production  if 
they  care  to  do  it,  and  in  my  opinion  they  care  to  do  it. 
We  can  figure  on  more  pulp  and  paper  being  laid  down 
here  in  America  from  these  countries  than  :n  the  past,  and 
that  even  with  our  high  tariff  law.  Of  course,  our  tariff 
law  does  not  affect  the  pulp  situation  at  all.  though  it 
does  protect  the  paoer  industry.  1  can't  speak  of  all  of 
the  |)ai)er  industry  in  Sweden  and  Finland  without  re- 
ferring to  the  forests,  but  1  am  simply  making  a  reference 
to  them.     I  am  not  going  to  describe  them  at  any  length. 

"Those  northern  countries  are  forest  countries,  much 
like  portions  of  Canada.  Their  forests  mean  a  great  deal 
more  to  them  than  our  forests  mean  to  us,  because  the 
forest  is  the  big  resource.  Scandinavia  has  been  the  wood 
yard  of  Europe  for  many  years,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
and  they  have  learned  that  this  forest  of  theirs,  their  main 
natural  resource,  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  must  improve, 
and  must  be  made  to  give  them  what  thev  need  for  their 
industries.  In  fact,  the  forests  of  Scandinavia  are  the  very 
lift-blood  of  the  commercial  and  industi-ial  life  of  that 
country,  so  that  the  Swedish  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
turer looks  at  the  paper  mill  through  the  forest,  and  we 
look   at  the   forest   through   the   mill. 

"In  going  through  their  mills  and  in  talking  to  them 
about  their  raw  materials  you  can't  help  getting  the  im- 
pression that  they  consider  permanency  in  their  industry 
al!  the  time. 

"Every  effort  seems  to  be  made  to  develop  a  permanent 
])ulp  and  paper  industry,  and  I  am  afraid  sometimes  that 
wc  don't  think  enough  of  permanency.  We  are  too  busy 
figuring  on  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  us  to  clean  up  on 
tile  investment,  and  get  out  from  under,  as  the  expression 
is  and  let  somebody  else  carry  the  burdpri.  That  is,  we 
have  not  yet  developed  the  idea  of  a  coiiesive  permanent 
paper  industry  based  on  permanent  supply  of  raw  material. 
"Wood  is  our  capital  in  this  industry  over  there,  and 
the  Swedes  and  Finns  are  careful  not  to  draw  upon  their 
capital.  They  are  using  the  interest,  that  is,  the  wood  they 
are  producing,  but  are  maintaining  theii-  fore.st  capital, 
and  are  going  to  maintain  it  in  such  a  wey  that  thev  can 
lay  pulp  and  paper  down  here  for  a  lona  time  to  come. 
When  you  stop  to  think  that  .Sweden  is  only  three  times 
the  size  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  liPs  fewer  people 
than  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  I'iniand  is  about  the 
same  size  as  .Sweden  and  has  less  than  half  tlie  people  as 
the  city  of  New  Yok,  you  can  be  amusf^d  at  times  that 
those  little  countries  were  disturbing  us.  They  are  not 
going  to  disturb  us.     The  total  amount  of  uiaterial  brought 


in   here   is   not   going  to   be  large   eomjiared    with    what   we 
produce. 

"There  are  certain  reasons  why  they  cat  lay  liul))  down 
here  cheaply,  and  I  am  going  to  draw  that  ))icture  hastily, 
they  have  this  great  resource  of  forest,  well  handled  and 
well  managed.  It  would  be  like  taking  the  state  of  N'cw 
York  and  putting  a  jiroductive  forest  onto  it  to  sup|)ly  the 
mills  in  the  East.  They  have  a  ))roduetive  forest  .almost 
at  their  door. 

"Connnon  labor  in  Scandinavia  as  we  siw  it  docs  not 
cost  them  much  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  what  it  costs 
us.  ^A'omen  work  in  the  mills,  all  the  way  through,  great 
big  stra))ping  women,  working  for  5  cents  an  hour.  Of 
course,  that  means  more  over  there. 

"Transportation  is  cheap.  .Sweden  is  splendidly  situa- 
ted to  get  the  wood  out  of  her  forests,  and  down  to  her 
mills.  Most  of  the  rivers  rise  in  the  mountain  and  flow 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  they  can 
cut  timber  and  float  them  down  to  the  mills  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  ami  then  they  can  run  steamers  right  u|)  to 
the  mill,  the  saw  mill  or  paper  mill,  .\lmost  every  pul]) 
mill  has  a  saw  mill  in  connection,  and  load  right  at  the 
mill  onto  ocean  going  steamers  that  will  lay  the  product 
do>vn  in  Great  Britain  or  this  country.  They  have  splen- 
did water  power,  and  they  are  utilizing  it.  Tliey  have  no 
coal.  Wood  is  burned  everywhere — on  the  railroads  and 
everywhere  else. 

"In  the  mills  I  saw  almost  no  coal  at  all.  Another  rea- 
son they  are  able  to  lay  pulp  and  paper  down  cheaply  here 
is  that  they  have,  by  necessity,  been  forced  to  work  eco- 
nomically.     They  are   a  thrifty,  saving  people. 

"They  use  up  the  wood  more  effectively  than  we  do. 
The  saw  mill  will  take  its  waste  by  an  overhead  conveyor 
into  the  sulphate  mill  and  they  will  use  f"^r  instance  in  "the 
manufacture  of  kraft  pulp  when  we  are  using  an  average 
of  five  hundred  pounds  of  salt  cake,  they  use  three  hun- 
dred. They  use  less  sulphur  than  we  use,  and  they  manu- 
factur  alcohol. 

"They  are  no  better  mechanics  than  we  are.  though 
splendidly  trained.  One  thing  that  impressed  me  was  tliat 
the  technical  men  seemed  to  know  more  of  our  situation 
than  we  know  of  theirs.  Many  of  their  men  have  been  to 
this  country,  and  the  reason  of  that  is  that  the  average 
Swedish  and  F'innish  mill  has  been  developed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp  and  paper  for  a  foreign  market,  where  we 
have  developed  ours  for  domestic  market.  I  think  the  de- 
velopment of  their  mills  for  foreign  market  has  given  them 
a   little  more  of  a   world  vision. 

"I  just  w^ant  to  repeat  that,  in  my  oj)inion,  Scandin- 
avians are  going  to  continue  to  produce  pulp  and  lay  it 
down  here  at  very  low  prices,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  increase  the  production  of  pulp 'if  they  care  to  do 
it.  They  are  organizd — tremendously  or;>;anized — but  the 
government  lets  them  do  a  great  many  things  our  govern- 
ment will  not  let  us  do  in  our  Association. 

"Necessity  ha?  forced  them  together  and  they  are  mar- 
keting, as  a  result  of  that  necessity  in  an  efficient  way." 


PULP  AND  PAPER  PLANT  FOR  ST.  STEPHEN  N.  B. 

A  pulp  and  paper  plant  will  be  established  here  shortly, 
according  to  reports.  It  is  understood  that  options  on 
property  on  the  St.  Croix  River  have  been  secured  in  con- 
nection with  the  project.  The  plans,  it  is  said,  call  for  a 
plant  of  fair-size  capacitj-,  and  it  is  understood  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  capital  is  to  be  provided  from  American 
sources. 

Cheerfulness  may  not  always  be  possible,  but  pleas- 
antness comes  within  the  range  of  every  circumstance. 
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EXPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  FOR  OCT.  1922 

The  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  from  Canada  in  Oct. 
were  valued  at  $10,405,433,  a  small  increase  over  the 
previous  month  when  the  value  was  $10,332,283.  Com- 
pared with  Oetobcr  1921,  however,  when  the  value  was 
$8  953,225  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  $1,452,208. 

Details  for  October  1921  and  1922  are  as  under: 


October  1921 
cwts.  Value. 


October   1922 
cwts.  Value. 


Paper: 
Newsprint     . 
Book    Paper 
Other    paper 


1,314,157     $5,510,604     1,631,042     $5,811,954 

2.239  17,718  6,983  49.035 

338,397      607,977 


$6,468,966 


$5,866,719 

Pulp: — 

Sulphate      (Kraft)         244.079      $    743.693  281.777  $    875,876 

Sulphite    blchd...         111.147          459.613  361.497  1.432.687 

Sulphite     unblohd.         271.018           852,341  368,215  885,601 

Mechanical   .      .      .         557,188       1.031,859  528.705  742.303 


1.183,432      $3,087,506     1,540,194      $3,936,467 

It  will  be  seen  that  exports  of  all  grades  of  paper 
■  and  pulp,  except  mechanical,  show  considerable  in- 
creases over  the  correspondino:  month  of  1921,  so  far 
;)s  quantities  are  concerned.  The  fall  in  prices  accounts 
for  the  failure  of  the  values  to  appear  in  like  propor- 
tions. 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  these  im- 
ports in  October  were  as  under : 


Paper  Pulp  Total 

$5,510,897  $3,170,843  $   8.681,140 

182.406  520.776  703,182 

775,663  244,848  1,020.511 


United    States 

United   Kingdom 

Other    Countries 

$6,468,966      $3,936,467      $10,405,433 

Pulp  Avood  exports  for  the  month  were  93,403  cords 
valued  at  $992,934  compared  with  94,351  cords  valued 
at  $974,568  in  September.  In  October  1921  the  exports 
were  47.203  cords  valued  at  $587,674. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  endin<!' 
October  31st,  there  is  a  noticeable  gain  over  the  pre- 
vious year  both  in  pulp  and  paper  as  the  following 
table  shows: 


Paper:  — 


Newsprint 
Book  Paper 


7  months  1921  7  months  1922 

owts.          Value.  cwts.             Value. 

7.671.514     $36,788,367  10,917,028      $38,702,094 

14.673             176.736  26,330             186,304 


Other     Paper 


2,281,124 


3,647,239 


$39,246,227  $42,535,637 
Pulp:  — 

Sulphate     fkraft)     1.133,882     $  4.104.846  1.739.644  $  5.331.771 

Sulphite     blchd..        770,707         3,666,996  1.894,649  7,193.809 

Sulphite    unblchd     1.348.930         4.950.205  2,593.881  6.396.660 

Mechanical    .    .    .      2.646,604         6.169,618  3.719,012  5.187.429 

5.900,123     $lS.891,665        9,947,186      $24,109,669 

Exports  of  pulp-wood  for  the  seven  months  period 
were  599,415  cords  valued  at  $6,222,835  compared  with 
468.591  cords  valued  at  $6,134,459  for  the  correspond- 
ing seven  months  of  1921. 


BECKER  &  CO.  LONDON  ISSUE 

London,  Nov.  27. —  (Star  Cable). — Becker  and  Com- 
pany are  issuing  i!300.000  one  pound  seven  per  cent 
notes  at  99,  covering  deal  ^\itli  Sagnenay  Pulp  and 
Power  Company  for  1.700,000  tons  pulp  which  they 
have  resold.  Tliey  arc  furnishing  $1,473,600  to  Sa- 
guenay. 


PERMITS  WILL  BE  AUCTIONED 

Permits  for  the  cutting  of  timber  will  be  put  up  at 
auction  at  tlie  legislative  buildings  on  the  12th  of  De- 
(iember  next,  a(?cording  to  notice  contained  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette.  The  following 
concessions  are  offered  for  the  cutting  of  green  and 
other  trees:  Abitilii  region.  Townsliip  of  Louvicourt 
East,  31  square  miles;  Township  of  Fiedmont,  14i/^ 
miles;  St.  Maurice  region.  Township  of  Montpetit,  25 
square  miles;  Lake  St.  John  district,  Chamouehoaune 
river,  3  square  miles;  Saguenay  region,  township  of 
Laval,  8  square  miles;  Township  of  Callieres,  10 
square  miles;  Riviere  Bergeronnes,  11  square  miles; 
Bonaventure  region.  Township  of  Carleton,  10  1-3 
square  miles;  Township  of  Nouvelle,  41/^  square  miles; 
Township  of  Mann,  4%  square  miles.  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  also  offers  for  sale  permits  for 
the  exclusive  cutting  of  timber  killed  by  fire  or  by 
insects  in  the  Abitibi  region  as  follows:  Township  of 
Varsan  10  square  miles;  Malartic  2^^  square  miles; 
Fiedmont,  241^  square  miles.  The  usual  conditions 
are  to  be  fulfilled. 


SPRUCE  FALLS  PULP  MILL  NEAR  COMPLETION 

Kapuskasing,  November  27.  —  The  plant  of  the 
Spruce  Falls  Pulp  Company  is  receiving  finishing 
touches  and  will  go  into  operation  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  plant  contains  five  digesters  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  between  300  and  400  tons  of  sulphite 
daily. 

Power  for  the  time  being  is  generated  by  steam  tur- 
liines,  producing  2,500  horse  power.  Plans  for  the 
future  include  tlie  development  of  water  power  some 
twenty  miles  down  the  river,  where  3,000  horse  power 
will  be  generated. 

The  company  has  big  forest  reserves,  the  area  in- 
cluding the  first  soldier  settlement  following  the  Euro- 
pean War,  adjacent  to  which  is  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment Experimental  Farm,  cleared  and  placed  under 
cultivation  by  subjects  of  enemy  nations,  who  were  in- 
terned   during  hostilities. 


WADSWORTH  BACK  FROM  JAPAN 

Mr.  H.  ]!.  Wadsworth.  51  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  returned  October  28th  from  a  successful  trip  to 
Japan. 

While  there  Mr.  Wadswortli  made  new  connections 
with  one  of  the  largest  importing  firms  in  Japan,  se- 
vering his  relations  with  The  Meishosha  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Japan.  In  the  future  the  New  York  end  of  the  busi- 
ness will  be  conducted  solely  by  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  found  business  in  general  in  the  Far 
East  rather  quiet  but  reports  that  there  is  every  in- 
dication of  a  decided  improvement  in  1923.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth visited  practically  all  the  principal  paper  mills 
during  his  three  months '  stay  and  secured  quite  a  num- 
ber of  orders  for  paper  mill  supplies. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  is  being  congratulated  by  his  many 
friends  in  the  Trade  upon  the  arrival  on  October  25th 
of  a  nine-pound  daughter. 


CAMOUFLAGE 

Teaclier:  "Who  can  give  me  a  definition  of  cau.ou- 
flage?" 

Johnnie:  (Whose  father  is  a  strong  safety  boostei ) 
"Camouflage  is  talking  safety,  but  practicing  careless- 
ness. ' ' 
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Britis  h    Trade  News 

(From  Our   I.diulou  Corn  ^pondiiit ) 

LoiidoM  Nov.  1  !•.  1!)-'.! 
Messrs.  Tlionias  Owiii  &  Co.,  Kly  Pajx-r  Mill.  Cardiff, 
oiu'  of  the,  British  newsprint  producers  innouiieed  an  in- 
terim dividend  at  tlie  rate  of  o  p.  e.  per  .uiiiuni  on  flu- 
ordinary  shares  for  the  past  half-year.  .\  year  aico  they 
paid   no  interim  dividind. 

An  Innovation 

'I'lie  .loy  Millboard  Coy.  Ltd..  of  Maidstone,  Kent,  is 
now  makinfi;  a  new  product  whieh  is  eilled  .loy  Wall 
hoard.  It  i.s  really  a  substitute  for  lath  or  i)laster  used  in 
the  building  trades  and  its  appearance  on  the  market  is 
heralded  with  considerable  approbation.  In  October  the 
company  competed  its  first  year. 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Peebles  &  Son^  Ltd.,  are  also  seorinj;- 
success  with  a  high-ffrade  chromo,  cnamc',  litho  vanishing 
papers  which  they  are  producing  with  th-'  latest  modern 
))lant.  Thev  have  a  London  office  at  2:57  U))i)er  Thames 
St,  E.  C. 

Government  Laxity 

Owing  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Crovcrn- 
nient  in  dealing  with  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  ex- 
cess profits  taxation,  no  settlement  of  the  liability  has  yet 
been  made,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  iii'possible  at  the 
present  time  to  wake  up  the  company's  accounts  showing 
the  exact  position  of  affairs.  It  looks  as  though  things 
have  gone  bette».  however,  witli  the  coniM.-iny,  for  an  in- 
terim dividend  of  1  p.  e.  is  announced,  this  being  the  first 
|)ayment  since   1920. 

The  annua]  general  meeting  of  tlie  company  will  be 
held  on  Dec.  21  and  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  settlement 
of  taxation  matters  with  the  Government  in  time  to  com- 
])lete  the  accounts  to  August  last,  these  will  be  presented 
to  the  meeting.  If  not,  it  is  jjroposed  to  adjourn  the  meet- 
ing to  a  date  when  the  accounts  can  be  coMipleted. 

Readers  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  can  readi- 
ly see  how  the  Imperial  Government  hampers  industry 
under  their  reginue.  For  the  past  twelve  months  the  un- 
fortunate wall  Paper  Manufacturers  are  trying  to  get  back 
their  money  from  greedy  authorities.  There  is  no  race 
under  the  sun  would  stand  such  treatment,  except  English- 
men, and  it  is  appalling  that  a  business  concern  should 
be  held  up  like  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers. 
More  Pulp 

It  is  stated  in  London  pulp  circles  that  a  new  company 
has  been  floated  and  obtained  a  large  concession  at  Eliz- 
abcthville,  Belgian  Congo,  for  the  production  of  pulp. 
Papyrus  grass  will  be  used  as  the  raw  material.  It  grows 
plentifully  in  the  district  and  yields  ;J7.8  p.  c.  of  eellu- 
osc.  The  first  year's  production  of  pub)  is  expected  to 
reach  20,000  tons  and  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  close 
on  2  1-2  francs.  I,ondoner's  are  awaiting  further  partic- 
ulars about  the  company  and  the  manufacture  of  the  pulp. 

Pulp  Prices  Up 

.\  sharp  rise  in  pulp  prices  has  caused  ''onsiderable  ap- 
prehension amongst  paper  makers.  Sellers,  of  pulps,  how- 
ever, have  taken  a  bold  step,  with  Scandinavian  influ- 
ence behind  it.  and  if  paper  producers  a^e  compelled  to 
pav  more  for  their  raw  material  it  stands  to  reason  that 
buyers  of  paper  will  be  expected,  in  some  eases,  to  jiay 
a  little  more.  Then  the  foreign  eompetit'>r  steps  in  with 
the  cheap  material  and  the  battle  will  rage  between  the 
British  paper  maker  and  the  pulp  agent  once  more. 

Pulp  sellers,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to  constant- 
ly range  their  quotations  on  low  levels.  They  must  have 
a  look-in  sometime  or  other  and  they  feel  the  time  is  ripe 
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now    for    extra    demands.        Many    contracts    for    chemical 
groundwood   have  been   settled  for   part  of    1!)2.'!. 

Prices  arc  now  about  as  follows: — Bleached  sulphite 
£2:5,  Easy  Bleaching  ,£l();  Sulphite  newsjirint  (strong), 
£11.  10s.;' Unbleached  .soda  (No.  1)  £1:5  1-2;  Soda  Kraft 
(strong)  .£i;t;  Groundwood  (Pine,  wet)  ]>ronipt  delivery 
£1    12;  dry    £!)   1-2. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Dine 

.Vbout  27.)  dealers,  agents  merchants,  and  their  friends 
in  the  |)aper  industry  dined  together  the  other  evening  in 
London  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Lionel  Savory.  These 
gentlemen  are  known  as  the  .Stationers  Social  Society,  and 
a  Jolly  band  they  are.  As  a  rule  business  is  discussed  pub- 
li<'ly  at  the  socials,  except  an  occasional  growl  when  trade 
is  bad.  but  good  fea.sting,  golf,  bowling,  and  music  are  to- 
pics that  will  readily  be  given  way  to  instead  of  the  jjrices 
of  |)aper.  This  year's  visitors  included  Mr.  11.  E.  Poolc 
who  is  in  England  for  Messrs.  B.  J.  Ball  of  Sidney. 


PAPER  MARKET  MORE  STABLE 

No\v  York,  Nov.  22.  —  "The  tone  of  the  paper  mar 
ket  has  been  one  of  increasing  stability  to  a  degree  that 
lias  not  been  felt  for  many  niontlis  past,"  says  the 
monthly  market  leview  of  The  Paper  and  I'lilp  Indus- 
try, the  official  bulletin  of  the  American  Paper  ami 
Pulp  Association  to  its  members. 

"That  the  tendency,  owing  to  the  certainty^  of  iii- 
(M-easiug  costs,  \vill  be  upward  for  some  time  to  come 
seems  certain.  The  tendency  toward  a  runaway  mar- 
ket, whieli  was  feared  in  some  quarters,  was  moderated 
l)y  the  discussions  at  the  recent  Chicago  convention, 
bringing  the  realization  that  efforts  to  take  advantage 
of  the  return  of  prosperity  forcing  prices  to  abnormal 
levels  might  be  unfortunate  for  maiiufaetui-cr  and 
mercliant  alike. 

"Prices  of  raw  materials  entering  into  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  paper  have  like  wages,  shown  a  tendency  in 
advance. 

"The  production  and  shipments  of  new.spriiit  pa|)er 
fell  off  somewhat  from  the  high  records  set  in  August, 
although  at  present  levels  the  industry  is  far  ahead  of 
a  year  ago.  September  consumption  of  newsprint  in- 
creased to  172,802  tons,  the  largest  for  several  montlis. 
Stocks  showed  a  little  change.  There  was  a  sliglit  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  paper  board,  while  most 
other  kinds  showed  slight  decreases  compared  Avith 
August. 

"It  is  now  becoming  evident  that  the  new  tariff  bill 
will  help  the  industry  to  some  extent,  as  compared  with 
the  rates  under  the  old  Underwood  measure,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  had  been  hoped,  and  the  protection 
afforded  is  not  adequate  to  represent  the  difference  in 
cost  between  American  and  foreign  manufacture." 


NEW  IDEAS 


Next  to  character,  a  new  idea  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  the  world.  A  new  idea  is  something  that  any- 
one, rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  can  get.  Every  pro- 
gressive employer  will  cheerfully  pay  for  a  new  idea. 
The  best  way  to  get  an  increase  in  salary  is  to  pring  your 
employer  a  new  idea.  New  ideas  are  the  onlv  things 
that  have  made  money  for  me ;  new  ideas  are  what  every 
one  makes  money  with.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  pei-son 
who  carried  a  good  idea  to  his  or' her  employer  and  did 
not  get  rewarded  for  it.  All  of  us  can  cash  i'n  something 
on  every  wortli-while  new  idea. 

— Roger  "W.  Babson 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

D  —  Groimdwood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

D-4  M-12  Automatic  Pulp  Grinder  Regulation. 
CAKl,  E.  I'.HAIX.  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  28,  4.  Pi.  CTuly 
■_'•_>.  19221  :  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx.  715-716  (Auo;.  24,  1922). 
A  deseript  1(111  of  tlip  Westinghouse  automatic  load 
r(><rulator  for  motor  driven  grinders  as  installed  at  the 
Camas -plant  of  the  Crown-Willamette  Paper  Co.  The 
regulator  consists  essentially  of  a  motor  opening:  and 
closing:  a  valve  placed  in  the  main  water  pressure 
line  which  in  turn  controls  the  pressure  in  the  grinder 
c.xlindcrs  to  be  oi)erated.  Tlie  connection  are  shown 
(liaji-ranimatically,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  keep  the 
total  mill  load  as  even  as  possible.  —  A.P.-C. 

E.  —  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

E-0  F-0  Some  Economical  Aspects  of  Combined  Sul- 
phate and  Sulphite  Operation.  WALTER  CLIFFORD, 
Humiticl-Ross  Filire  Corporation.  Paper  Ind.,  iii.  1247 
1248,  (Dec.  1921).  Combining  the  niannfacture  of  sul- 
|)hate  and  sulphite  would  render  lumbering  operations 
more  economical  as  jack  pine,  poplar,  and  other  woods 
unsuitable  for  the  sulphite  process  could  be  culled 
out  at  the  mill  and  pulped  by  the  sulphate  process. 
The  sulphite  process  could  be  carried  out  with  soda 
instead  of  lime  as  a  base,  the  sulphite  waste  liquor 
being  recovered  in  the  same  way  as  and  along  with  tlie 
black  liquor,  with  a  loss  of  about  259f  of  the  alkali, 
M-liich  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  decreased 
bleach  consumption.  Further  advantages  are  improved 
quality  of  the  pulp,  and  elimination  of  trouble  from 
"liming"  of  the  pipes  and  of  pitch  troubles.  —  A.P.-C. 

F.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

F-3  Alkali  Consumption  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wood 
Pulp.  A.  KLEIN.  Papier  Ztg.,  xlvi.  436.5.  (19211; 
Chem.  Abs.,  xvi.  645.  (Feb.  20,  1922).  While  in  labor- 
atory cooks  over  20  volume-%  of  the  weight  of  the  wood 
of  alkali  are  used  in  digestion,  the  consumption  in  the 
mill  is  considerably  lower.  Figures  from  several  mills 
arc  jrivcn.  —  A.P.-C. 

F-4  Old  Method  of  Evaporating  Liquor.  II.  LFND- 
I'.EHC.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxiv.  217.  (1921);  Chem. 
Abs.,  xvi,  645,  (Fell.  20,  1922,1.  A  Stcinmuller  pan  of 
212  sq.  m.  surface  was  installed  in  front  of  the  soda 
furnace  and  fed  with  liquor  from  the  diffusers.  The 
lifjuor  Avas  then  led  to  the  triple  evaporator  and 
evaporated  to  a  suitable  concentration  for  the  soda 
furnace.  This  method  is  not  suitable  for  the  sulphate 
process.  —  A.P.-C. 

F-5  Sulphate  Digester  Linings.  P.  C.  AUSTIN, 
Bathurst  Ijumber  Co.  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  21,  44,  46, 
(June  3,  19221,  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  23,  42,  (June 
S.  1922):  Paper,  xxx.  No.  U>  14,  16,  (June  21,  19221. 
Owing  to  trouble  from  leaky  digesters,  one  of  them 
was  lined  with  a  one-inch  backing  of  equal  parts  of 
quartz  and  cement  mixed  with  a  solution  of  water- 
glass,  and  a  single  layer  of  fire-brick  laid  on  its  side, 
.set  in  the  same  cement  mixture,  which  stands  ujt 
well  under  the  action  of  sulphate  liquor.  No  trouble 
was  experienced  in  cooking  and  tiic  steam  consumption 


was  somewhat  lower  than  in  nnlined  digesters.  Better 
]iul|i  yields  and  longer  life  for  the  lining  would  be 
olitained  with  regular  digester  bricks  made  to  shape. 
—  A.P.-C. 

G.  —  Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying  —  Operation 
and  Equipment 
G-9  Drying  of  Pulp.  J.  P.01.1A.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid., 
xxiv,  298-299,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  644,  (Feb.  20, 
1922).  The  determinations  were  made  on  lightl.v 
bleached  sulphate  pulp  from  the  Nensjoe  plant.  Six 
curves  show  the  percent  of  water  in  the  pulp  at  each 
set  of  rolls  in  the  drying  machine,  the  drop  in  the  water 
content  as  the  pulp  is  dried  at  105°  C,  the  comparison 
of  the  actual  with  the  determined  water  content,  and 
the  water  content  of  cellulose  in  air  of  various  humid- 
ities. The  water  content  of  the  pulp  is  about  0.7% 
higher  than  tests  usually  show. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
K-1  K-7  M-12  Green's  Slowness  Tester.    Paper  Mill, 
Ixv,  No.  25,  4,  (July  1.  1922)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  765- 
766,  (Sept.  7,  1922).     The  iiistruiiient  is  designed  with 
a  view  to  simplicity  of  operation  and  accessibility  for 
cleaning.    The  upper  chamber  has  a  capacity  of  exactly 
1,000  g.  of  .stock,  and  there  is  a  standard  perforated 
metal  floor  immediately  above  the  bottom  lid  of  the 
chamber.     A  sufficient  quantity  of  stock  is  mixed  to 
known   density    (based  on  bone-dry  or  on   centrifuge 
determination),   well  stirred,   and   the   chamber   filled 
with  the  lower  lid  clamped.    The  upper  lid  is  clamped 
tight,   keeping  the   pet-cock   open,   the   latter  is   then 
closed,  the  lower  lid  is  released  and  allowed  to  swing 
out  of  the  way.  and  the  pet-cock  is  ojiened.    The  water 
drains  into  a  two-orifice  funnel,  the  overflow  from  the 
side-orifice  being  collected  in  a  graduated  jar.     Tests 
can  l)e  performed  at  the  rate  of  two  a  minute.     The 
maximum  error  is  2.5%.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-1  Estimation  of  the  Degree  of  Beating  of  Paper 
Pulp.  E.  W.  L.  SKARK.  Papierfabr.,  xix.  569-576. 
(1921);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  xli,  9A,  (Jan.  16,  1922). 
Microscopical  measurement  jiermit  no  safe  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  regarding  the  colloidal  "slo\vness"  of  the 
beaten  pulp  and  identical  measurements  have  been 
obtained  from  two  similar  pulps  (one  much  slower 
than  the  other  through  having  been  stored  for  14  days 
in  the  drainer  chest  before  bcatingl  beaten  under  tlie 
.same  conditions  yet  giving  totally,  different  types  of 
paper.  The  author  adheres  to  the  tyjie  of  apjiaratus 
originally  desci-ihed  by  him  (See  Papierfabr.,  xi,  1358, 
1913;  J,  Soc.  Chem.  Iiid.,  xxxii.  1103.  Dee.  15.  1913)  in 
which  the  rate  of  draining  of  ,500  cc.  of  2%  pulp 
through  a  standard  sieve  is  measured  at  half-minute 
intei-A-als  and  curves  are  plotted  showing  the  volumes 
of  water  passing  in  equal  increments  of  time.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  produce  in  the  hollander  a  sufficient 
separation  or  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  fibers  with- 
<Hit  a  certain  amount  of  shortening  taking  ])laee  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  diagrams  the  proportions  of  short 
fibers  to  long  is  well  indicated  by  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  cure.  Long  fibered  pulps  show  the  quickest  initial 
velocity  of  draining  and  the  in-esence  of  short  fibers 
causes  a  subsequent  slowing  down.  Pulj)  with  uniform- 
ly short  fibers  but  without  tuhcIi  hydration  show  much 
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slowor  driiiiiinji' iit  llicstarl  lluiu  lliose  willi  lon-i- I'ihors ; 
they  liave,  however,  a  liigher-iiiitial  veloeity  than  hy- 
flrated  pnlps.  Hydration  or  "wetness"  is  eliaraeterized 
l)y  a  slower  rate  of  draining  which  tends  to  be  more 
uiiii'orin  Ihroiitjliout.  The  differenee  between  the  re- 
sults obtained  with  basalt  and  bi'ouze  tackle,  as  regards 
hydration  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  curves ;  the 
time  of  beating  in  either  case  is  indicated  by  the 
general  inclination  of  the  curves.  The  SchopiJcr- 
Riegler  jiulp  tester  divides  the  water  into  qnick-flowing 
and  slow-flowing  ])ortions  and  this  principle,  if  projjcr- 
ly  dimensioned,  is  cajiable  of  giving  results  in  the 
majority  of  cases  comparable  with  tlie  Skark  diagi'ains. 
The  author  has  also  made  experiments  with  njnvard- 
flow  meters  Avhich  measure  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
pulp  tlirough  a  sieve  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube 
inserted  into  a  bodv  of  diluted  pulp.  —  A.P.-C 

K-4  The  Production  of  Half -Stuff  from  Waste 
Papers.  E.  (!.  MIT.IIAM.  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  21,  34, 
36,  54,  'A\  (June  3,  1922):  Paper,  xxx.  No.  15  7-10, 
(June  14,  1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J,  Ixsiv,  No.  23,  36-38, 
(June  8,  1922);  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  421,423,  425,  (June, 
1922).  A  general  description  and  discussion  of  modern 
practice,  from  which  he  concludes  that  (1)  The  screen 
sj^stem  of  sorting  is  more  expensive  than  the  carrier 
.system,  iiut  gives  a  better  ([uality  jn-oduct.  (2)  Except 
where  the  vomiting  tub  process  is  used,  violent  dusting 
should  be  avoided.  (3)  The  rotary  and  vat  processes 
of  cooking  are  practicall}'  on  a  par  as  far  as  economy 
and  efficiency  go.  (4)  The  beater  washer  is  wasteful 
and  inefficient.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-7  M-12  Device  for  Measuring  the  Roll  Pressure 
of  Beaters.  .MFIJjER.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  ii,  22.  (Jan. 
1922)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  564,  (July  6,  1922).  A 
weighing  appliance  is  combined  with  the  beater  roll 
journal,  by  means  of  which  the  true  weight  of  the 
beater  roll  and  the  other  forces  can  be  balanced.  The 
arrangement  is  comparatively  simple  and  can  be  at- 
tached to  existing  beaters.  An  electrical  pressure 
recorder  can  also  l)c  added.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-7  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Beater  Furnish. 
H.  F.  JIILLER.  Paper  Mill,  xlv,  No.  21,  14,  16,  78, 
(Juue  3.  1922)  :  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  23,  48-50, 
(June  8,  1922)  ;  Paper,  xxx,  No.  20,  7-10,  (July  19, 
1922).  Recommendations  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
furnishing  wood  pulp  (slush,  lapped  and  hydraulic 
pressed,  ])urehased),  rags,  size,  alum,  and  filler,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  actual  amount  of  material  furnished  as 
accurately  as  possible.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-7  M-12  Freeness  Testing  of  Pulp.  F.  M.  WIL- 
LIAMS. Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  21,  26-27,  (June  3,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  23,  43-44,  (June  8,  1922); 
Paper,  xxx.  No.  19,  10-11,  (July  12,  1922).  Brief  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  importance  of  proper  control  of  beating 
by  measuring  the  degree  freeness,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  Williams  Freeness  Tester,  which  is 
along  the  same  general  lines  as  the  Schopper-Riegler 
tester.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-7  Beater.  K.  A.  THORSEN.  Can.  patent  222,980, 
Aug.  22,  1922.  Also,  Ger.  patent  339,232.  The  beater 
roll  is  in  fixed  bearings,  the  pressure  against  the  bed- 
plate being  adjusted  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
latter.  The  stock  is  fed  to  the  roll  from  a  conduit 
under  the  bedplate.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-10  Technology  of  Rosin  Sizing.  E.  J.  TURNEK. 
Paper  Mill,  xlv,  No.  23,  16,  18,  (June  17,  1922)  ;  Paper, 
No.  18,  7-S.  ;2,  (July  5,  1922).  Brief  sketch  of  present- 
day  practice,  with  particular  reference  to  the  use  of 
high  and  low  free  rosin  size.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-10  Reason  of  Defective   Sizing.    B.   ARNOULD. 


Papier,  xxiv,  108-110,  (March  1922).  Translation  by 
A.  Papi.H-au-Cout  urc,  in  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1273-1275,  (Dec. 

1921).     Sec  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  862,  Aug.  18,  19<il. 

K-10  sizing     Paper     With     Colloidal     Rosin.       F. 

STOCKIGT  and  A.  KLlNGNEiJ.  Papierfabr.,  xix, 
Fest-u.  Ausland  Heft,  50-60,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs.,  xv, 
2984  (Sept.  10,  1921).  It  is  possible  to  size  paper 
advantageouslv'with  colloidal  rosin  but  only  by  the 
use  of  aluminum  sulphate  as  electrolyte.  The  sizing 
process  ap|)ears  to  take  place  in  two  phases,  the  tu'st, 
is  the  formation  of  an  adsorption  compound  ot  rosm 
and  aluminum  hydroxide  and  the  second  the  adsorption 
of  this  colloidal  phase  by  the  fibers.  The  trouble  ot 
saponifying  pine  rosin  is  eliminated  by  the  use  ot 
,.,)!!(, ida'l  rosin.  The  same  degree  of  siznig  can  he 
,,l,tainc(l  with  the  same  amount  of  pine  ro.sin  as  ot 
rolophonv  The  following  physical  and  chemical  con- 
stants of'colophonv  and  pine  rosin  are  given:  moisture 
0  32  1.32;  specific  gravity  1.084,  1.19;  melting  point 
83°  80°  •  a.sh  0.71,  0.65;  insoluble  in  petrolic  ether  4..J, 
53  9;  acid  number  175.5,  119.6;  saponifying  number 
184.6,  133.6;  ester  number  9.1,  14.0 ;  rosin  number  (2  ;>.i 
117.3';  0.25  g.  of  pine  rosin  dissolves  in,  cc.  of  aicoliol  at 
50°,  0.09  g.  at  room  temperature.  —  A.P.-C. 

k-10  Substitutes  for  Rosin  in  Paper  Sizing.  A.  KOLB. 
Papierfabr.,  xix.  1141-1144,  (1921J;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi, 
493,  (Feb.  10,  1922).  The  alkali  salts  of  fatty  acids 
(soaps)  may  be  used  in  place  of  rosin.  Salts  of  stearic 
acid  are  the  most  suitable.  Used  in  connection  with 
waterglass  these  soaps  gave  a  paper  which  not  only  had 
a  pronounced  size  fastness  but  also  a  good  feel.  Alum 
is  necessary  for  the  precipitation  of  the  sizing  colloids, 
and  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  depends  some- 
what on  the  manner  of  precipitation.  All  precipitates 
are  liquid  at  100°  C.,  which  renders  them  especially 
valuable  as  sizing  agents.  The  use  of  Avaterglass  in- 
creases the  surface  area  of  the  sizing  material  and  thus 
increases  the  sizing  action.  The  alum  solution  should 
not  be  added  in  too  great  an  access,  since  an  acid  re- 
action will  cause  the  liberation  of  fatty  acids,  which 
do  not  separate  in  as  finely  divided  a  condition  as  the 
aluminum  soaps  and,  therefore,  are  not  capable  of 
sizing  as  large  a  surface.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
with  stearic  acid,  sodium  silicate,  and  alum  solution. 
—  A.P.-C. 

K-12  Paper  Machine  Drives.  R.  W.  LEEPER, 
Management  Engineering  and  Development  Co.  Paper 
Mill.,  ^xlv.  No.  29,  4,  6,  8,  (July  29,  1922);  Pulp  and 
Paper  xx,  735-737,  (Aug.  31,  1922).  A  Brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Marshall-train,  the  Ferguson  drive,  tlie  rope 
drive,  the  Walmsley  drive,  and  the  General  Electric, 
llarland  and  Westinghouse  sectional  individual  motor 
drives,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  their  merits  and  draw- 
liacks,  together  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  constant 
line  equipment. — A.P.-C. 

K-12  M-6  Electrical  Sectional  Paper  Machine  Drive. 
S.  A.  STAEGE,  Westinghou.se  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Paper  Mill,  xlv,No.  21,  10,  12,  74,  76,  (June  3,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  23  28-31,  (June  8,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Ind.,  iv,  411,  413,  415,  (June  1922)  ;  Paper,  xxx. 
No.  17,  9-11.  (June  28,  1922) ;  No.  18,  9-10,  17,  (July  5, 
1922).  A  description  of  the  Westinghouse  sectional 
paper  machine  drive  and  of  its  merits.  —  A.P.-C. 

K-12  M-7  Reclaimiing  the  Waste  Heat  in  a  Paper  Ma- 
chine Room.     J.  O.  ROSS.     Paper,   xxx.  No.   17,  7-9, 
(June  28,   1922)  :  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  21,  38,  40,  42, 
(June  3,  1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  23,  26-27, 
(June  8,  1922)  ;  Paper  Ind.,  iv,  405,  407,  (June  1922). 

(Continued  on  Page  1056) 
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With  piiwcr  to  eoiislnict,  build  and  operate  pulp, 
luipcr  and  lumber  mills,  the  Seott  Lumber  Company, 
Limited,  has  been  formed,  with  head  offiee  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  an  authorized  eapital  of  $40,000.  Men- 
tioned as  amon-r  the  ineorporators  in  the  Ontario  eharter 
just  granted  aiT  William  Scott,  Oliver  Schram  and  F.  R. 
Morris. 

Aecording  to  wurd  fi-om  Port  Arthur,  the  demand  for 
Inishmen  ha,s  become  so  great  that  on(!  camp  is  offering 
between  $40  and  $50  a  moutli  for  experiencetl  men  which 
is  a  goo(l  deal  above  the  average  pay. 

The  Canadian  Bureau  of  Envelope  Manufacturers 
has  been  formed  with  head  office  at  Toronto  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  an  Ontario  charter.  The  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
envelope  manufacturing  industry  in  its  various  dejiart- 
ments  and  to  put  into  effect  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  the  advantage  of  tlu;  Bureau :  to  fostei-  trade  and  com- 
merce, to  reform  abus'es,  to  diffuse  accurate  information, 
to  settle  differences  between  the  organization's  members 
etc.  Among  tjie  incorporators  are  A.  G.  Parker,  E.  H. 
Ellis,  W.  S.  Hulbig,  Toronto,  C.  B.  Martin,  of  Hamilton 

and  R.  W.  Elliot,  of  Montreal. 

The  Strathcona  Paper  Company,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  an  Ontario  charter  authorizing  them  to  man- 
ufacture and  deal  in  pulp  and  jiajjer  ])i-oducts  of  all 
kinds.  The  authorized  capital  is  $600,000  and  the  pro- 
visi<mal  directors  are  W.  J.  Findlay,  G.  R.  Finlay  and 
B.  E.  Finlay.  The  head  office  of  the  company  is  at 
Strathcona,  Out.  The  Company  is  now  manufacturing 
board. 

A  new  paper  box  manufacturing  company  has  ben 
incorporated  with  head  office  in  Toronto.  According  to 
the  cliarter  .iust  issued  the  firm  is  to  operate  under  the 
name  of  Heyes  Bros.  Paper  Box  Company,  Limited. 
The  provisional  directors  are  I.  L.  Heyes,  S.  T.  Heyes, 
T.  A.  Case,  P.  F.  Heyes,   and  E.  M.  Heyes  of  Toronto. 

H.  S.  Taylor,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Engineering  and 
Development  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  in  Port 
Arthur  a  few  days  ago  in  connection  with  the  taking 
over  of  the  new  plants  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Ijimitcd  at  Port  Arthur  and  the  Fort  William  Paper 
Company,  by  their  o^vners.  The  Port  Arthur  mills  are 
I)utting  in  a  40-ton-a-day  capacity  book  print  mill,  and 
the  Fort  William  Company  two  newsprint  paper 
machines  .  Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  the  present  installa- 
tion would  be  followed  almost  immediately,  in  his  opi- 
nion, by  further  extensions  to  both  i^lauts.  lie  expressed 
tiie  opinion  that  the  head  of  the  Lakes  was  becoming  the 
greatest  centre  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  in 
Canada.  Machinery  at  present  being  installed  is  ariiv- 
ing  at  Port  Arthur  in  65  carloads,  25  for  Port  Artluir 
and  40  for  the  Fort  William  mill. 

The  report  of  the  Gregory  Commission  of  the  Ontario 
Government  covering  its  researches  into  the  Nipigon 
development  was  issued  a  few  days  ago  in  Toronto.  The 
report  advises  that  the  Ontai'io  Goveriiment  meet  the 
system's  yearly  deficit  and  carrj'  the  amounts  thus  ad- 
vanced in  a  suspension  accounts,  to  be  repaid  when  the 


country  shall  have  ultimately  developed  to  an  extent 
that  would  make  power  development  profitable  It 
suggestts  too  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Govern 
ment  to  insist  that  the  Hydro  shall  lose  no  eustomei-s 
merely  because  of  its  refusal  to  alter  its  standard  con- 
tract to  apply  to  special  cases.  This  recommendation 
is  significant  to  the  ease  of  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  which  has  been  unable  to  obtain  fi'om 
the  Hydro  a  contract  for  the  supplying  of  10,000  horse- 
power annually  in  terms  that  its  lawj^ers  regard  as  en- 
forceable. The  Cabinet  Council  formally  sent  on  to  the 
Provincial  Hydro  Commission  with  instructions  to  re- 
enter into  negotiations  with  the  Great  Lakes  people  on 
the  basis  of  the  pulp  plant  contract  recentl.y  entered  into 
with  the  Provincial  Government.  The  Great  Lakes  Com- 
pany, with  its  plants  coastructed,  would  require  about 
15,000  horsepower,  the  revenue  from  which  would  go 
a  long  way  to  help  the  Nipigon  plant  to  a  self-sustaiiiing 
basis. 

The  American  Sales  Book  Comjiany,  of  which  S.  J. 
Moore,  of  Toronto,  is  President,  a  few  days  ago  made  a 
declaration  of  the  last  of  the  deferred  dividends  on  the 
preferred  stock,  and  an  initial  dividend  on  the  common, 
which  seems  to  presage  a  successful  year.  The  i)rc- 
ference  stock  dividend  is  for  l-'jj  per  cent,  and  will  be 
paid  on  Dec.  15  and  the  dividend  on  common  is  for 
$1.60  ]ier  share,  being  8  per  cent,  thereon  and  is  for  1922. 
The  seven  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  dividend  was 
deferred  for  the  year  1915  and  for  nine  months  of  1916. 

Professor  H.  Michell,  of  McMaster  University,  To- 
ronto, has  compiled  a  table  showing  the  average  market 
l)rices  ruling  at  the  middle  of  November  of  20  bonds  and 
43  stocks,  arranged  according  to  the  usual  investment 
classification  and  fields  of  industry.  The  average  for 
pulp  and  paper  stocks  is  given  as  70.1. 

S.  J.  Frame,  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Papci- 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  recently  addressed  a 
gathering  of  the  Boston  Carton  Club,  describing  the 
oi'ganization  and  work  of  the  Toronto  Carton  Club. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  is 
negotiating  with  a  company  which  proposes  to  establish 
an  industry  in  the  town  which  Avill  use  a  by-))roduct  <if 

pulp  in  its  operations. 

George  H.  Milieu,  President  and  (rcneral  Manau'cr 
of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  of  Hull,  lias  written  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Board  of  Trade  advising  the  board  that  tiic 
town's  claims  would  be  considered  when  the  company 
took  uji  the  (piestion  of  establisliing  a  bram-li  factory  iVir 
the  manufacture  of  matches. 

Word  has  reached  Toi'onto  that  the  Whalen  Pulji  and 
Pajier  Comijany  has  resumed  work  at  the  big  Swanson 
Bay  plant  in  B.  C.  and  250  men  are  being  employed.  It 
is  stated  that  not  only  will  the  company  open  the  pulp 
plant,  capable  of  turning  out  50  tons  a  day  of  sulphite 
pulp,  but  both  sawmill  and  slii)igle  mill  will  be  produc- 
ing sliortl.v.  In  all  the  Whalen  Company  will  be  able  to 
put  250  tons  of  pulp  on  the  market  every  month  with 
the  three  plants  operating.  The  pulp  mill  at  Port  Alice 
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turns  out    100   tons,    Swaiison    liay    .')()   Inns   anil    Wonil 
Fibre  100  tous. 

Tlio  Siinicc  Falls  Company,  Tjimitod,  slato  that  tiii-y 
are  now  eonteniplatincr  the  installation  of  a  news- 
print niacliine  at  their  new  i)lant  in  Kapaskasinjr,  Ont. 
Tlie  mill,  which  will  he  in  operation  in  a  iVw  days  now, 
will  turn  out  100  to  120  tons  of  iinhleached  sulphite 
dailv. 

A,  E.  Wieks,  of  the  Ilaek  Lumhor  Company.  Tjimited. 
whose  sawmill  and  rossing  plant  are  at  Monteith,  Ont., 
was  in  'Pm-onto  a  few  days  ago  on  business.  He  states 
that  his  company  has  eiintraeted  for  40,000  cords  of 
puli)woo(l  (lurino-  tiiis  season,  which  is  one-third  more 
than  last.  All  this  will  be  rossed  at  Monteith  and  in 
the  plant  at  Wasach,  ten  miles  south  of  Monteith,  which 
will  be  built  ill  the  near  fntnre.  Two  new  barkers, 
turneil  out  liy  the  Canadian  Bai-king  Drum  Comi)any, 
will  be  installed,  one  at  Monteith  and  the  other  at 
Wasach.  The  Hawk  Lumber  Comjiany  will  saw  about 
a  million  feet  of  sprnee  and  .jack  pine  during  the  coming 
year. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff  to  the  amonnt  of  $26.00  was 
awarded  by  Judge  Morson  in  Division  (3onrt  in  Toronto 
last  week  in  the  Queen  City  Paper  and  Twine  ('ompany 
against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landau  for  that  amount  of  goods 
sold  and  delivered. 

Edward  .Silver,  Tour  Ross  of  the  Abitibi  Power  aiul 
Paper  Company,  has  been  ai)p()inted  Superintendent  of 
the  company'.s  paper  mill.  Mi-.  Silver  started  in  the 
paper  game  in  lOOti  hustling  broke  at  Angusta,  Maine, 
and  he  was  worked  for  the  International  Paper  Company, 
the  (ireat  Northern  and  the  Henry  Pai)er  Co.,  at  Lincoln 
X.  II.    He  is  considered  a  first  class  ])aper  maker. 

The  Canadian  Vegetable  Parchment  Companj',  Ltd.. 
Merritton  and  Ste.  Catharines,  Ont.,  did  a  good  stroke 
of  Imsiness  in  an  advertising  wa.v  when  they  set  up  an 
attractively  decorated  booth  at  the  Ro.val  Winter  Fair 
which  was  in  progress  at  the  Coli.senm  in  Toronto  for 
a  wet^k  and  whieli  was  pronounced  the  biggest  thing 
of  its  kind  on  the  continent.  Through  the  medium  of 
their  booth  at  the  fair  the  Canadian  Vegetable  Parch- 
ment Co.,  Limited,  got  into  touch  w'ith  thonsands  of 
dairvmen  throughout  Canada  and  demonstrated  to  them 
and  to  others  interested  in  their  various  lines  the  virtues 
and  merits  of  the  firm's  products.  Samples  of  butter 
wraps,  box  liners,  ham  wrappers,  lard  pail  covers,  cooked 
meat  wrap.s  of  all  kinds,  lobster  can  wraps,  fruit  and  jam 
.jar  circles,  pnltry  and  poultry  head  wrappers,  milk  can 
tops,  shredded  parchment  for  packing  etc. — all  made 
from  Purit.v  Parchment — were  on  displa.v  and  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  information  concerning  the  process 
of  manufacture  and  the  utilit.v  of  the  goods  was  imparted 
by  J.  W.  Elliot  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Victoria  Paper 
&  Twine  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  who  had  charge 
of  the  exhibit.  J.  Ebbell,  of  the  American  Writtiug 
Paper  Company,  Holyoke.  Mass.,  was  a  caller  on  the 
Toronto  papei-  trade  during  the  past  few  days. 

E.  H.  Wilkinson,  head  of  the  Wilkinson  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  has  returned 
from  an  extended  business  trip  through  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

W.  H.  Sherriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Com- 
pan.\-,  Melinda  Street,  Toronto,  returned  a  few  days 
ago  from  a  business  trip  through  the  Canadian  west 
to  British  Columbia  and  reports  business  conditions 
throughout  the  West  as  being  fairly  good. 

George  Davidson,  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  busine.ss  triji  to 
Montreal. 

G.  T.  Clarkson,  of  Toronto,  has  been  ajipointed  i)er- 


niaiuMit  Li(piidat(.r  of  the  Nipigon  Fibre  and  Pai»er 
.Mills.  The  total  liabilities  are  given  as  $;')()! ,467.40, 
iM.mprising  admitted  claim,  $7,243:  nnsettled  ordinary 
claims,  $813,713:  un.settled  preferred  claims.  $2,034: 
unsettled  secured  claims,  $100,(;87 :  and  possible  liabili- 
ties on  which  no  claim  has  been  made,  $137,000. 

Matilda  CJecilia,  daughter  of  Mayor  Battle  of  Thorobl, 
and  head  of  the  Dextrine  Company  manufacturers  fo 
adhesive  and  si)ecial  sizind  for  paper  manufacturei's, 
was  married  in  Thorold  a  few  days  ago  to  Leo  K. 
Murphy    of   Port    Dalhousie. 

Mr.  S.  Rodier,  of  the  Rolland  Paper  Clompany,  Lim- 
ited, who  recently  met  with  a  serious  accident,  is  now 
out  of  the  hospital.  It  will,  liowever,  be  sometime  be- 
fore ho  will  be  able  to  return  to  business. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills. 
Limited,  and  Mr.  II.  F.  E.  Kent,  of  the  Kinleith  Paper 
Mills,  iiimited,  Toronto,  were  visitors  to  Mouti-eal  last 
week.  Mr.  Weldon  stated  that  the  Company's  new  mill 
is  being  constructed  at  a  very  satisfactory  i-ate. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Ecelestoue,  one  of  the  rejjresentatives  of 
the  Rolland  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Montreal,  has  re- 
turned from  a  business  trip  to  the  West. 

The  Eastern  lumber  trade  has  lately  picked  up. 
Both  American  and  domestic  orders  are  coming  in  at 
a  good  rate,  and  prices  have  also  strengthened.  Large 
quantities  of  timbers  have  arrived  in  Montreal  by  ves- 
sels using  the  Panama  Canal  route.  This  wood  is  being 
used  in  hai'bour  const i-uction.  A  wholesale  lumber 
dealers'  association  has  been  formed   in   Montreal. 

A  large  paper  company  —  the  name  of  which  is  wit- 
lield  —  has  options  on  sites  in  St.  Ste]>hen,  N.B.,  for 
the  erei'ti(ni  of  a  big  plant. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  sections  are 
taking  shape.  The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  on  Pridaj'-,  Januaiy  26,  at  the 
Ritz  Carleton  Holtel,  followed  by  a  luiu-heou  and  b.v 
the  usual  banquet  in  the  evening.  Applications  for  the 
tickets  for  the  banquet  are  already  being  received.  It 
'is  proposed  to  make  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
program  of  the  banquet.  Several  speakers  of  interna- 
tional prominence  have  been  invited  to  the  noon 
luncheon. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  section  will 
be  held  on  Januarj^  25  at  the  Ritz  Carleton  Hotel.  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
members.  One  is,  how  far  a  paper  mill  can  go  in  the 
utilization  of  dead  or  dying  timber.  The  idea  is  to 
obtain  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  technical  men, 
and  to  get  technical  men  to  elucidate  for  the  woods- 
men just  Avhere  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  in  taking  Avood 
into  the  mill.  It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates  of  the 
Bathurst  Company,  Limited,  will  lead  the  discussion. 
Another  subject  is  what  progress  has  been  made  in 
forest  i-esearch  work  in  Canada,  and  its  future.  Mr. 
Ellwood  Wilson,  of  the  Laurentide  Company,  Limited, 
will  open  the  discussion.  Logging  cost  accounting  is 
also  to  be  discussed  with  speeches  from  experts  in  ^his 
department.  The  social  features  will  include  a  lun- 
cheon and  a  joint  smoker  with  the  Technical  section 
of  the  Association. 

As  customary,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  (New  York) 
Newsprint  Service  Burean  will  be  held  in  Montreal 
during  Pulp  and  Paper  Week.  This  will,  of  course, 
bring  several  American  visitors  to  the  city. 
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A  aiscussiou  ul-  the  h.ii.orlance  oi^  propi-r  i..a.-.hn.o  fooin 
ventilation,  showing  the  wastetu  ness  ..t  nnproper 
ventilation  of  the  large  eeononnes  wh.eh  .-an  he  .>tiected 
by  a  snitable  reelaimino-  syslcn.   su.-h   .s   Ihr    B.  inn, 

''k  ?2  M-i2~Them^ometer  for  Measuring  the  Temper- 
ature of  Diyers.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx  ;.44.  (.l.me  29, 
19^)  TheTh.-rnu,mcter  consists  of  an  alumunun  frame 
to^vhich  are  fitted  three  rollers  and  which  carries  a 
lla  s  n  reurv  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  very 
S   to   reduce   lag   and   is    also    copper   plated   and 

^v  d  <1  S  copper  fins  to  make  it  more  sensitive. 

?J-n  muling  the  bnlh  is  a  small  an-  space  and  behind 
i  HO  dod  reflector.  The  three  r.dlers  are  adjusted 
so  l,a  the  bulb  docs  not  con>e  incontact  .^dh  the  dry- 
i  ..  ! V  i  ulcr  An  adjustable  handle  permits  «i  l.ohhug 
;;::-  -llKn-momctcr  without  the  «l>server  commg  ni 
,.,,nt-ict  with  the  surniundmg  marhuicry^  —  •\'  -'  ■. 

K-12  Method  of  Eliminating  Froth  on  Paper  Machine 
Wires  PKHAIRD.  Can.  patent  222,  (b|,  Aug.  —, 
iq'o  Electric  antenae  are  provided  above  the  wire,  at 
thrbr.iist  roll  end.  and  are  connected  to  a  source  of 

''t  ]^' FourSer  Wir^cii:  -lOUN  KEPKB^  Jr. 
Paper  Trade  J  Ixxv,  No.  3,  56.  (July  20,  1922)  ;  Pulp  . 
and  Paper,  xx.  645,  (Aug.  3,  1922).  Normal  operating 
Uns.ons  virv  between  6  and  10  lb.  per  inch  ot  wid  h, 
maximum  probably  well  under  20  lb.  Samples 
of  60  and  70  mesh  wires  gave  breaking  loads  ot  133  to 
ill  11  and  113  to  125  lb.,  respectively,  per  mch  of 
vidt  le  "ngation  at  ruptu.'e  of  about  20%  and  17% 
'esp  ctivelV:  and  elastic  limits  lying  between  0  t^o  45 
ber  inch  Width  in  both  cases,  the  igure  for  the  finer 
wire  being  probablv  higher  than  tor  the  coarseivAP.-C. 

K-12  Comment  on  the  Standardization  of  Felts. 
WM.  H.  LEE,  Lockport  Felt  t'o^  Paper,  ^^^-  No.l4, 
20  22,  (June  7,  1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  xxv.  No  1,  59 
(Jilv  6  1922).  The  proj-M-t  is  deemed  impracticable 
owin'o'  to  varying  conditions  in  different  mdls.-A^I  _.-C. 

K-12  Sectional  Electrical  Paper  Machine  Dnye. 
A  J  F  .MONTAI'.OXE.  Can.  patent  222,  230.  Aug.  l;i, 
I9-7'>  A  direct  current,  shunt-wound  generator  witii 
separately  excited  field  is  connected  through  suitable 
svvitches  with  the  main  bus  bars.  The  exciter  also 
feeds  into  master  firbl  bus  l)ars.  Each  sectional  motor 
is  shunt  wound  and  is  .-(.nnected  to  the  mam  bus  bars 
through  suitable  switches,  rheostats,  etc.  In  gear  or 
dire.-tlv  connected  willi  the  motor  is  an  auxiliary  motor 
-nmerator  with  field  coils  in  tlie  circuit  of  the  mam 
motor  and  shunt  field  coils  in  circuit  from  the  tield 
bus  bars.  The  armature  circuit  of  the  auxiliary  motor 
generator  includes  supjilemental  field  coils  in  the  main 
motor  and  adapted  for  connection  by  a  suitable  switch 
to  auxliarv  or  tie  1ms  gars.  These  coils  are  differential- 
ly wound"  with  respect  to  shunt  field  coils  supplied 
from  a  master  field  bus  bar.  When  the  system  is 
running  normally,  if  the  load  on  one  of  the  motors 
should  decrease,  its  auxiliary  motor  generator  would 
operate  as  a  generator  and  would  i)r()(iuce  a  current 
strengthening  the  main  motor  field,  thus  tending  to 
lower  the  speed  of  the  motor,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  drive,  through  tlie  tie  bus  bars,  the  other 
auxiliary  motor  generators  as  motors,  in  addition  weak- 
ening the  fields  of  the  main  motors.  An  increase  in 
load  would  cause  the  reverse  action  to  take  place.  Very 
close  regulation  is  obtained.  — A.l'.-C. 

K-12  Doctor  for  Paper  Machine  Presses.  A.  A. 
Jl'DD.  Can.  patent  222,  223,  Aug.  15,  1922.  A  hopper 
is  pivotally  mounted  to  the  press  and  is  provided  with 
a  scraper  resting  on  the  top  of  the  roll.     Means  are 


provided  I'm-  sui)plying  running  water  to  the  hopper 
to  carry  the  pulp  which  has  lieen  scraped  off  the  roll 
into  a  suitable  (;liute,  whence  it  is  jmniped  to  the  mixing 
room.  The  |)rcssure  of  the  doct(n-  .-igainst  tlie  |)ress  roll 
is  adjustaiile.  — A.l'.-C. 

K-i4  "Batik"  Designs  on  Paper.  KOLMANN. 
Papierfabr.,  xix,  Fest-u.  Ausland  Heft,  39-43,  (1921)  ; 
Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  828,  (March  10.  1922).  For  the  pro- 
duction of  batik  designs  on  paper  a  sufficient  sizing 
and  a  moderate  thickness  (about  0.1  mm.)  of  the  i)aper 
are  necessary  to  obtain  white  resists.  Paraffin  wax 
of  melting  jxiint  52°  C  is  a  suitable  medium  for  ex- 
ecuting the  designs.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are 
piiiilnced  with  wax  at  a  lcm])(M-ature  of  80  to  100°. 
The  ci-arking  of  the  wax  is  best  ])erformed  by  irregular 
crnni))liiig  by  liaml  under  cold  water.  The  sheet  is  then 
transferred  without  drying  to  the  dye  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  not  over  35°.  A  suitable  con- 
centration of  dyestuff  is  1  to  2  g.  per  1.  Any  dye 
suitable  for  cellulose,  or  acid  dyes  which  can  be  fixed  by 
the  components  of  the  .sizing  of  the  paper  can  be  used. 
After  dyeing,  the  wax  is  removed  by  steeping  the  paper 
in  light  petroleum.  Combination  shades  and  vai-iegated 
resists  can  be  executed  by  a  second  application  of  the 
designs  after  the  removal  of  the  wax  from  the  first 
one.  —  A.P.-C. 

M  —  General  Equipment 
M-12  The  V-Notch  Meter  and  its  Application  to  the 
Paper  Industry.  L.  (1.  CHASE  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv, 
No.  12,  49  (Sept.  21,  1922).  A  short  history  and  des- 
cription of  the  meter  are  given.  The  V-notch  meter 
is  claimed  to  fit  in  best  in  checking  the  recovery  of 
soda  in  the  soda  process  and  in  measuring  bleach 
liquor.  It  recpiires  very  little  attention,  simply  clean- 
ing once  a  month  and  oiling  the  moving  parts.  Con- 
nections should  be  carefully  located  to  prevent  foaming. 
Caustic  liquors  must  enter  the  meter  tank  near  the 
bottom.  —  I.G. 

M-0  "Autovapor"  Electrical  Evaporating  System. 
E.  WIRTll.  Bull.  Schwe;z.  Elecktrot.  Verein,  x,  347- 
35");  Chem.  Abs.,  xv.  132,  (Jan.  10.  1921).  This  process 
for  the  eva])oration  of  solutions  offers  a  means  of 
utilizing  hydroelectric  energy  instead  of  coal  and  is 
more  efficient  than  the  use  of  direct  electric  lieating. 
The  solution  to  be  evajiorated  is  brought  to  its  boiling 
])oint  by  means  of  a  steam  coil.  The  vapor  formed  by 
tlie  boiling  is  drawn  off,  compressed,  and  delivered  into 
a  coil  in  the  ovaporating  vessel.  Here  it  is  condensed 
and  causes  the  evaporation  of  more  of  the  solution. 
The  hot  condensate  is  then  run  into  a  pre-heater  which 
contains  a  coil  through  which  the  solution  is  circulated 
before  it  enters  the  evaporator.  From  this  pre-heater 
the  cooled  condensate  is  removed  as  distilled  water. 
—  A.P.-C. 

M-0  Filtration  and  Filters.  HENRY  B.  FABER. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxii,  17-19,  (Jan.  7,  1920).  Filtering 
pidhleiiis  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Those  in 
which  the  slutries  contains  suspensions  of  colloidal 
nature;  tlies  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  except  by  highly 
specialized  forms  of  apparatus  and  might  even  be  re- 
garded as  a  class  not  applicable  to  simple  filtration ; 
they  are  not  considered.  (2)  Those  in  which  the 
solid  suspension  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid  by 
means  of  a  filter  medium,  which  can  be  subdivided  as 
follows;  (a)  Slurries  in  which  the  suspensions  are  fine 
but  not  colloidal;  (b)  Slurries  containing  relatively 
free  filtering  suspensions,  which  permit  the  liquid 
content  to  be  separated  readily  from  the  solid,  where 
the  solid  content  is  of  considerable  bulk,  ciystalline,  or 
definite  in  its  form;  (c)  Slurries  wliicli  are  principally 
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iiintlicr  li.|llll^■^.  (■(.iilniiiiiii;-  r-chil  ivcly  lart^i'  crystals,  in 
wlii.-h  I  he  liqiiiil  r.Mitriil  i-aii  \>r  .IimiihmI  readily,  llu' 
.•ryslals  wasli.-.l  rasil\.  llic  |ii-iiicipal  prcililriii  liciii^'  tli.' 
aiitoiiiatic  aii:l  ca^y  liaiMlliny  nl'  the  solids.  A  dcs 
criplidii  is  ^Mvni  i>\'  llic  vaiiiMis  lypcs  (if  fillerili-;-  (■((ui))- 
iiiciii  to  ill'  applifd  111  llii'  various  groups  and  of  their 
limitations,  togctliiT  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  vari(nis  •iroiips.  A  (U'scription  is  also 
given  of  an  experimental  filter  for  classifying  filtration 
])r(il)lems,  and  of  the  method  of  using  it  and  the  deduc- 
tion to  he  made  from  experimental  results.  —  A.P.-C. 
N.  —  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

N-4  The  CO.  Record  of  Combustion  Efficiency.  C.  ('. 
PIlEliPS.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  12,  40-48  (Sepl. 
21,  Pt22l.  Dia'  rams  are  uiveii  showing  the  various 
losses  of  heat  in  eomlmstion  as  iiulicated  hy  the  iiereeiit- 
age  of  earhcni  dioxide  in  llie  flue  gases. —  l.(i. 

N-6  Steam  Turbnes  and  Valves  for  Paper  Mill  Power 
Plants.  \Y.  1'".  S(  UAPIloKsr  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv, 
No.  12,  ;{0  ff.  iSepl.  21,  l;)22l.  A  eomi)rehensive 
discussion  of  the  use  of  sleani  turhines  as  a  source  of 
motive  power  in  pajier  plants.  Their  many  advantages 
are  pointed  ent,  the  relation  between  speed  and  ef- 
ficiency is  explained,  ami  the  advantages  of  the  reci- 
])rocating  engine  and  turbine  combination  are  des- 
cribed. Details  are  given  to  show  how  jnu'chases  of 
steam  turbines  should  be  made.  The  second  part  of  the 
article  deals  with  steam  reducing  valves.  --  l.(J. 

N-9  Electric  Power  in  the  Paper  Industry.  H.  W. 
ROGERy  and  E.  E.  WARNER.  Gen.  Elec.  Rev.,  xxiv, 
559-562,  (1921  )  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  2547,  (Aug.  U).  1921). 
A  discussion  of  the  applicability  of  electric  jxiwer  to  the 
paper  industry.  The  paper  machine  and  its  drive,  con- 
suming about  75  i)er  cent  of  the  total  power,  should 
be  a  separate  unit,  to  insure  speed  regulation,  flexibility 
of  control,  and  uninterrupted  service.  The  necessity 
of  having  steam  prevents  complete  electrification  un- 
less live  steam  is  used.  Eleven  boiler-horsejjower  per 
ton  (909  kilos)  of  paper  is  sufficient;  while  the  aver- 
age load,  with  ju-operly  applied  motors  is  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  connected  horse  jiower  with  a  uuixinnim 
demand  little  greater.  —  A.P.-(*. 

N-9  The  Application  of  Electricity  to  Paper  Mills. 
E.  E.  Fl'IiLEH.  Electrician,  Ixxxvi,  171-174,  (1921); 
Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  1074.  (April  10,  1921).  A  detailed 
illustrated  account  of  modern  Englisli  paper  mills. 
Among  the  tojjics  considered  are  the  i)otcher,  tlie  beat- 
ing process,  jordans,  and  strainers.  Canadian  and 
Norwegian  pulps  are  used.  —  A.P.-C. 

P  —  Safety  and  Welfare  Work 
P-2  R-13  Report  of  the  Adv'sory  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Paper  and  Cellulose  Engineers.  P.  tJREWlN, 
et  al.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  xxiv,  27-30,  (1921)  ;  Chem. 
Abs.,  XV,  1991.  (-lunc  20,  1921).  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  several  technical  schools  for 
the  paper  and  cellulose  industries  and  present  curricula 
for  5  different  4-year  courses  of  study.  —  A.P.-C. 

0  —  Water  Supply  and  Treatment 
0-3  Water  Purification  for  Boiler  Feed.  F.  J.  COR- 
LIUS.  Power  Plant  Engr.,  xxiv.  1()(;:M121,  (1920); 
Chem.  Abs.,  xv.  51)64,  (Feb.  20,  1921 ).  A  full  discu.ssion 
of  the  usual  jiroperties  of  characteristic  combinations 
found  in  boiler  feed  waters  is  given.  Permutit,  lime- 
soda,  and  hot  process  treatments  are  briefly  described. 
Possibilities  of  compound  treatment  are  mentioned.  The 
author  recommends  frequent  tests  of  water  from  the 
boilers  to  determine  the  internal  conditions  in  properly 
adjusting  whatever  ti'catment  is  applied. — A.P.-C. 


R  —  General 

R  5  The  Advance  in  the  Paper  and  Cellulose  Industry 
During  the  Last  Twenty  Years.  .)<  )S.  SATol'PKT. 
Chem.  Listy,  xiv,  19-22,  50-5:i,  65-66,  ,S4-.'S5,  99-101,  IKi 
117.  127-i:!0,  152-155,  179-181,  201-206,  (1920);  Chem. 
Abs.,  XV.  1074,  (AjM-il  10,  1921  l.  An  extensive  review. 
—  A.P.-C. 

R-12.  Budget  Basis  of  Developing  Costs.  John 
IJALGTl,  Horace  P.  Griffiths  &  Co.  Paper,  xxx,  No.  20, 
11-12,  (July  19,  1922).  A  di.scussion  of  the  budget 
system  in  cost  accounting,  showing  the  danger  of 
using  "actual  costs"  which  must  necessarily  vai-y  con- 
sidci'ably  owing  to  var.ving  coiulilioiis  in  maniifae- 
luring.  — A.  P.  -C. 

R-12.  The  Stores  Department.  11.  M.  (iRASSELT. 
Paper  Ind.,  iv,  655-65,  (Aug.  1!I22).  A  dicussion  of 
llie  function  of  the  stores  ileiiartmeut,  its  impoi'tance 
and  an  outline  of  a  satisfactorv  svstem  of  records, 

—A.  P.  -C. 

R-13.  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Box  Manufacturer's 
Association,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  June  23,  1921.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  738-739,  (Julv  14,  1921);  763-764,  (Julv 
21,  1921).  Text  of  President  C.  T.  Reid's  address  and 
of  Secretarv-Treasui'er  S.  .1.  Frame's  r(>port  for  the 
year.  —  A.P.-C. 

R-13.  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Technical 
Section,  June  21-22,  1922.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  543- 
544,  (June  29.  19221.  Uricf  acc'ount  of  the  meeting 
held  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.— A.  P.   -C. 

R-14  Second  National  ' '  Book  Congress, ' '  Paris,  June 
1921,  Papier,  xxiv,  267-271,  (June  1921).  Brief  ac- 
count of  the  convention  of  all  the  industries  which  con- 
tribute towards  the  making  and  selling  of  books-paper 
makers,  printers,  binders,  book  sellers,  etc.,-  and  also 
of  authors,  held  in  Paris  13  to  19  ,1921.— A.  P.  -C. 

R-O.  The  Seven-Phased  Standardization  of  Paper. 
K.  E.  PINDFUSZ,  American  Writing  Paper  Co. 
Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  23,  28,  42,  (June  17,  1922) ; 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxv,  No.  4,  32,  34,  (July  27,  1922) ; 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  643-645,  (Aug.  3,  1922) :  Paper, 
xxx.  No.  22,  11-13,  (Aug.  2,  1922.  Standardization  in 
the  paper  industrj-  has  a  seven  fold  application:  raw 
materials,  process,  product,  line  (grade  standardixa- 
tion),  distribution,  prices  and  uses.  The  meaning  and 
iidvantages  of  each  of  them  are  brieflv  outlined. 

—A.  P.  -C. 

R-O.  Co-Operative  Competition  and  the  Service  As- 
soociations.  T.  J.  ISPRKE.  Pulp  and  Paper.,  xx,  607- 
608,  (July  20,  1922)  ;  A  discussion  of  the  necessity  of 
close  co-operation  between  the  four  service  associa- 
tions (Technical,  Superintendent's,  Salesmen's,  and 
Cost)  affiliated  with  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association. — A.  P.  -C. 

R-O  Abservations  from  a  Trip  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  the  Fall  of  1920.  A.  BYWELL.  Svensk 
Pappers-Tid.,  xxiv,  87-91,  el921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xv,  1992- 
1993.  (June  20,  1921).  All  the  stages  from  logs  to 
paper  as  done  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
described  and  comjjared  with  similar  processes  in  Swe- 
den. Even  labor  conditions,  wages  aiid  housing  of 
emi)l(iyces  are  considered  in  detail. — A.P.-C. 

E-2  Adhesive  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  11.  P. 
KAUFMANN.  Ger.  patent  353,570.  Addition  to  Ger. 
patent  352,138.  In  the  process  described  in  the  original 
patent,  lime  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount 
of.  other  alkaline  earth  oxides  or  by  magnesium  oxide 
in-  h^'droxidc.  —  T.G. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^QTES 


The  Tidewater  Paper  Mills  Company,  Bush  Termi- 
nal, Brooklyn,  was  sold  Inst  week  by  the  New  York 
Times  Company  to  tlie  Tidewater  Paper  Mills  Sales 
Corporation.  The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  are: 
.lohn  D.  Coffin,  President;  C.  T.  Rue,  Vice-President; 
K.  W.  Westlake,  Treasurer  and  E.  S.  Pincott,  Se- 
cretary. They  constitute  the  new  board  of  tlircctors 
along 'with  Louis  Calder,  President  of  Perkins-Good- 
win Company  and  John  IL  A.  Acer,  of  Montreal,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  board.  The  Manhattan  office  of  the 
corporation  is  at  33  West  Forty-second  street. 

Speaking  at  the  waste  session  of  the  Sixth  New  York 
State  Lidustrial  Conference  last  week,  L.  W.  Wallace, 
secretary  of  the  Federated  American  Engineers,  de- 
clared tliat  the  twelve-hour  work  day  and  the  seven- 
day  week  are  wasteful  industrial  liabits.  A  large  part 
ofAmerican  industry  is  afflicted  with  this  evil,  said 
Mv.  Wallace. 

David  Van  Scliaak,  <i  dii-ector  of  the  Aetna  Casualty 
and  Surety  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  cited  statis- 
tics at  tiu'^  closing  session  of  the  conference,  showing 
that  industrial  accidents  can  be  prevented.  Elimina- 
tion of  accidents  in  industry,  he  asserted,  is  desirable, 
not  only  from  a  hunuinitarian  viewpoint  and  the  in- 
direct economic  value,  but  as  affecting  direct  and  huge 
financial  savings.  Asserting  that  accident  prevention 
work  must  be  an  essential  part  of  each  business,  Mr'. 
Van  Schaak  indicated  two  factors  necessary  foi-  tli(> 
proper  operation  of  safety  work.  These  are  nu'chanical 
and  engineering  im]irovements  and  safety  organiza- 
tion and  the  education  of  the  personnel. 

A  conference  of  timber  owners,  Government  offi- 
cials anil  forestry  experts  was  hurriedly  called  together 
at  Portland,  Oi-e.,  last  week  to  discuss  measures  to  be 
taken  to  combat  the  dreaded  white  pine  "blister  rust" 
which,  despite  all  precautions,  has  finally  reached  tlie 
great  forests  of  the  Northwest.  Originally  introduced 
into  the  Northeastern  States  from  Europe  by  importa- 
tion of  diseased  white  pine  trees,  the  disease  has  ra- 
vaged the  forests  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
s.vlvauia,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan.  Strict 
quarantine  measures  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  any 
white  pines  or  currants  or  gooseberries — hosts  of  the 
rust  germ  —  from  the  Mississippi  valle.y  and  the  East 
to  the  Western  States  have  proved  unavailing.  The 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  says  that 
the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  Northwestern  forests 
menaces  timber  woi-th  $228,000,000  on  the  stump,  and 
five  or  six  times  as  much  to  the  tributary  population 
which  lives  off  the  luml)ering  industry.  The  whole 
future  of  lumbering  and  its  dependent  industries,  the 
Northwest's  greatest  industries,  are  threatened  and 
pending  plans  for  reforestation  are  imperiled. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  National 
Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  Nejv  York  City.  The  exhi- 
bition will  open  at  1  p.m.  on  Thursday,  Dee.  7,  and  will 
continue  to  December  13  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
tervening Sunday.  While  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  exposition  is  to  bring  together  exiiibits  of  various 
manufactures  of  power  and  mechanical  equipment  so 
that  engineers  and  e\-pcutives  iTiay  have  ;iii  opportunity 


of  becoming  iic(|iiaiiited  with  the  lalest  devices  tlie 
advisoi-y  comniittee  luis  also  kri)l  clearly  in  mind  the 
need  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
power  and  the  need  for  the  conservation  of  the  resour- 
ces used  in  power  development. 

Immediately  preceeding  the  opening  of  the  Power 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  J^xposition  the  American 
Society  of  Meeluinical  Engineers  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Engineering  Societies  Building  in  New 
York.  This  meeting,  scheduled  for  December  4  to  7, 
has  been  planned  as  the  biggest  in  the  society's  his- 
toi-y,  and  is  expected  to  attract  leadei's  in  engineering, 
education,  economics  and  various  fields  of  the  tech- 
nology, from  every  section  of  the  country.  Nine  pro- 
fessioiuil  divisions  will  contribute  sessions  on  aero- 
nautics, maiuigements,  power,  materials  handling, 
forest  products,  ordnance,  machine  shop,  railroads  and 
fuel.  A  session  on  standardization  will  hear  a  discus- 
sion on  "The  Pai)er  and  Printing  Machinery  Standard- 
ization Progi-am,"  by  W.  J.  Eynon,  Chairman  on 
Standardization  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America. 
C.  Harold  Berry  and  C.  F.  Ilirshfield  of  Detroit,  will 
speak  at  this  sessio)i. 

By  order  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  the 
property  formerly  of  the  Ironsides  Board  Coi-porat  ion, 
])r()dueei-  of  rn<'as  ISnard.  Avill  lie  offered  fur  sale  al 
a  pidilie  anctiiiii  to  be  hehl  on  the  premises  of  the  eoiii- 
pan.y,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  December  4.  The  projv 
crty,  according  to  a  notice  advertised  by  Gilbert  S. 
Raymoml,  representing  a  receivers  committee,  com- 
prises paper  mills,  warehouses,  oil  tank,  water  tank, 
eight  tenement  houses  with  fourteen  tenements  and  a 
manager's  residence.  The  land  has  a  frontage  of  over 
1,400  feet  on  the  Thanu-s  River  with  wharf  accessible 
for  steamers  pl.ving  between  Noi-wich  aiul  New  York, 
and  for  vessels  carrying  coal,  oil,  and  materials  foi-  the 


The  Louisiana  (.'elotex  Company  has  made  an  au- 
nouneement  to  the  effect  f  liar  it  will  sliortly  begin  work 
on  a  $1,000,000  extension,  'i'his  will  double  the  present 
investment  and  triple  the  out]iut.  It  makes  building 
and  paper  board  from  bagasse,  which  is  the  refuse  left 
over  from  sugar  cane  after  the  juice  is  removed. 

Tlie  United  States  Forest  Sei-vice,  not  content  with 
such  modern  fire  spying  and  rejjorting  equipment  as 
airplanes  and  radio  equipment*,'  has  been  experimenting 
with  carrier  pigeons.  Recently,  in  an  Idaho  forest,  a 
carrier  pigeon  was  taken  by  a  pack  horse  over  moun- 
tains, kept  at  its  destination  over  night  and  released 
the  next  day.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  it  took 
that  pigeon  exactly  thirty  miiuites  to  cover  the  eighteen 
miles  to  its  home  coop,  hi  another  recent  test,  the 
pigeon  was  sent  to  headquarters  with  a  message  ask- 
ing fire  fighting  assistance.  Soon  after,  however,  it 
was  found  that  the  fire  was  undei-  control.  Word  was 
sent  by  a  second  bird  that  the  requested  assistance 
would  not  be  required,  and  it  reached  the  central  camp 
.just  in  time  to  arres*  action. 


Common  sense  Says: — It's  better  to  have  glas.sos  over 
your  eyes  that  .vou  can  see  through  —  than  to  have  a 
I)air  of  glass  eyes  you  can't  see  witli  at  all. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal.  Noveiiiher  28.  —  There  is  still  ci  little 
slackness  in  business  eompared  with  the  previoiis 
month  or  five  weeks,  bnt  the  general  condition  of  the 
paper  trade  is  fairly  good.  As  tlie  Christmas  season  ap- 
in-(iachcs  wc  may  naturally  expeect  a  sjjurt.  because 
although  considerable  quantities  of  paper  have  already 
been  ordered,  yet  there  are  bound  to  be  some  demands 
of  a  more  immediate  character.  The  reports  from  the 
mills  show  that  in  some  lines  there  is  considerably 
more  activity  than  in  otliers ;  for  instance  in  the  finer 
papers,  the  medium  grades  are  in  much  heavier  de- 
mand than  the  higher  grades.  Generally  speaking, 
prices  are  holding  very  firm,  and  this  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  in  view  of  the  cost  of  most  raw  materials. 
Indications  are  that  this  cost  will  remain  on  the  pre- 
sent level,  any  alterations  being  in  an  upward  di- 
rection. 

The  newsprint  situation  is  without  change.  All 
evidence  points  to  a  sustained  demand  for  the  next 
few  months  at  any  rate.  The  export  figures  for  the 
seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  show  the  activity  in 
this  department,  there  being  an  increase  of  3,245,514 
cwts,  with  however,  only  an  increase  of  $1,918,727  in 
value. 

In  the  othei-  paper  sections,  business  shows  only  a 
small  change.  The  call  for  boxboards  is  still  very  good, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  boxes  finding  trade  quite 
brisk.  Waste  paper  keeps  up  very  well,  witli  a  slightly- 
easier  tendency,  while  rags  eomnmnd  a  steady  sale. 

The  feature  of  the  pulp  market  is  the  continued 
buoyancj'  of  ground  wood.  Reports  from  all  over  the 
province  are  to  the  effect  that  water  powers  are  low. 
restricting  production.  The  result  is  that  some  com- 
panies are  compelled  to  seek  outside  sources  of  supply, 
and  this  condition,  combined  with  a  similar  one  across 
the  border,  is  enlarging  the  demand  and  stiffening 
prices.  It  looks  indeed  as  if  the  market  will  be  strong 
during  the  winter.  Bleached  sulphite  is  also  in  good 
request,  although  perhaps  not  quite  as  urgent  as  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  months.  Kraft  is  command- 
ing a  ready  sale. 

Reports  from  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  state  tliat  the 
companies  are  now  fully  engaged  in  cutting  pulpwood, 
and  large  stocks  will  be  accumulated. 

In  connection  with  the  pulpwood  situation  and  fire 
hazards,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Quebec  Gov- 
ei-nment,  alive  to  the  importance  of  its  forest  wealth, 
promise  to  take  greater  precautions  to  protect  the 
fore.st.s  from  fires.  The  permit  system  is  working 
out  well,  but  it  may  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
other  measures.  Up  to  the  present  the  pulp  and 
paper  companies  have  not  given  great  consideration  to 
the  sub.ject  of  fire  hazards  as  related  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  the  enormous  destruction  of  their  raw 
material  may  compel  them  to  take  this  phase  of  the  in- 
dustry into  consideration.  Efforts  are  being  made  on 
every  hand  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  manufacture-  at 
1he  same  time  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth'  of 
raw  material  is  destroyed  by  a  single  fire.  Many  (,f 
the  Companies  arc  spending  eonsidei-able  sums  in  pro- 


tecting their  limits,  liut  the  fact  that  fires  are  of  an- 
nual occurrence  indicates  that  either  the  protective 
s.vstem  is  not  adopted  as  widely  as  it  should  be,  or 
that  legislation  of  a  far  more  drastic  character  is 
needed. 


TORONTO  MARKETS 

There  was  somewhat  of  a  slacking  off  in  the  pajier 
trade  in  November  in  Ontario  according  to  the  tt^s- 
timony  of  the  jobbers  but  it  was  not  unexpected  for 
November  and  December  are  traditionally  quiet  months 
in  many  lines.  Some  .jobbers  report  that  November 
opened  with  few  orders  in  sight  but  that  business  in- 
creased somewhat  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  and 
the  four  weeks  just  closing  will  make  a  fair  average 
•showing.  In  some  lines,  of  course,  a  good  harvest  is  being 
reaped.  This  is  notably  iro  in  connection  with  the  sta 
tionery  trade  and  the  paper  box  industry.  Manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  stationery  are  very  busy  and 
box  board  plants  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  their  orders.  A  larger  quantity"  of  board  is 
being  sold  in  Ontario  than  at  any  time  since  the  paper 
trade  started  to  come  back.  This  is  due,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  paper  box  in- 
dustry which  has  undergone  splendid  development  and 
expan.sion  during  the  past  several  months.  Other  con- 
sumers of  board,  have  been  placing  good-sized  orders 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  cessation  in  trade  in  this 
respect.  There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  book  papers,  bonds  and  writings  but  this 
slackening  off  in  requisitions  is  believed  to  be  seasonabh; 
rather  than  an  indication  of  any  real  fall  in  the  market. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  believed  that  the  medium  grades 
of  bonds  and  writings  are  due  for  a  rise  in  price  and 
tliat  the.se  are  liable  to  go  up  at  any  moment.  The  gen- 
eral trend  of  prices  in  practically  all  lines  is  upward 
and  stiff  advances  are  looked  for  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Book  paper  mills  are  running  full  and  manufacturers  of 
kraft  paper  report  a  fair  demand  although  the  plants 
cannot  be  said  to  be  running  to  capacity.  Manufacturers 
of  flour  .sacks  report  good  business  and  a  .steady  demand 
while  the  paper  bag  and  wrapping  paper  trades  report 
a  fair  volume  of  busine.ss  both  at  the  mills  and  bv  the 
jobbers.  Tissues  and  toilet  mills  are  busy,  with  a  fair 
volume  of  orders  of  small  dimensions,  rather  than  the 
desirable  ear-load  lots.  It  has  been  noted  of  late  that 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  chieflv  as  regards  book 
papers,  covers  etc.  but  the  influx  of' foreign  goods  has 
not  been  of  sufficient  bulk  to  affect  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. The  pulp  market  continues  strong,  with  an  excel- 
lent demand  in  practically  all  lines  and  the  plants  all 
busy.  Prices  remain  firm  with  no  change  from  those 
quoted  last  week. 

BAG  AND  PAPER  STOCK-The  market  in  these 
lines  remains  active  with  some  variation  in  prices  and  a 
good  demand  generally.  No.  1  hard  white  shavin"s 
are  quoted  at  $3.85  as  against  $3.90  last  week  and  No.'l 
soft  white  shavings  are  down  ten  cents  to  ,$3  60  No  1 
white  short  cuttings  are  up  fifty  cents,  to  .$ll'50  and 
taney  short  cuttmg.s  arc  up  half  a  cent,  to  (j Cents  Can- 
ton flannels  arc  10  cents:  white  lawns,  Si/o  cents  and  blue 

at  $-0.00:  .\o.   1    Manila  rope  at   G  to  6%   and  mixed 
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striiiK^  ill  $22. .')().     TliciT  is  a  jiart  inihirly  ^dud  (kMiiaiid 
fill-  new  fitlton  cittlinsis. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  Vdik  Xovciuhcr  25 — (Special  (;()ri('s|)()udciice) 
—All  reports  coiitimu'  In  loll  of  sustainctl  activity  in 
the  paper  market  and  of  i)rices  lioldin;;'  steady.  There 
has  been  some  slowing  down  of  demand  for  certain 
<;rades  of  paper,  whicii  is  the  nsual  thinj;-  at  just  this 
time  of  the  year  yet  most  kinds  of  i)aper  are  wanted 
in  even  lar<;er  volume  at  jjresent  than  heretofore,  this 
also  being  due  largely  to  tlie  season.  For  example, 
there  is  less  call  for  building  papers  of  various  des- 
cription owing  to  the  cessation  of  building  operations 
caused  by  cold  weather,  and  demand  for  box  boards 
also  has  subsided  to  quite  an  extent,  because  the  pre- 
hojiday  ru.sh  for  paper  boxes  is  very  nearly  over  now 
excepting  for  siu-h  late  orders  as  may  come  in.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increasing  consumption  of 
new^sprint,  and  there  seems  little  or  no  doubt  tliat 
mills  are  shipping  out  their  output  of  print  paper  just 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced.  Proof  is  not  wanting  that 
consumption  of  new.sprint  at  the  moment  is  exceeding 
all  previous  records.  Taking  the  New  York  news- 
papers as  a  criterion,  publishers  are  refusing  to  use 
beyond  a  certain  tonnage  of  paper,  apparently  in  the 
fear  that  their  supply  may  become  short.  Not  one  but 
nearly  all  of  the  daily  papers  in  this  city,  afternoon 
and  well  as  morning,  are  announcing  in  nearly  every 
issue  that  "because  of  lack  or  space"'  they  were 
obliged  to  omit  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty  columns 
of  advertising  —  and  this  in  issues  which  in  point  of 
size  are  larger  than  i)nblishers  here  have  ever  before 
put  out.  It  is  likely  that  it  will  be  found  at  the  close 
of  the  year  that  slightly  more  newsprint  was  produced 
during  1922  than  was  coiisumeil  but  present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  surjilus  will  be  small  indeed. 

Wi-ajiping  papers  are  active  and  are  selling  at  firm 
jirices.  Domestic  nuinufacturers  are  sold  well  aiiead, 
nn)st  mills  having  orders  booked  which  will  keep  them 
luisy  for  a  montli  or  longer,  despite  continued  heavy 
arrivals  of  papei-  of  this  kind  from  foreign  sources, 
notably  kraft  wrapping  from  Sw-cden.  Domestic  No. 
1  kraft  wrapping  paper  is  qnotetl  at  al>iiut  7  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York  and  is  finding  a  ready  sale;  in 
fact,  as  stated  above,  mainifacturers  in  most  cases  are 
refusing  to  guarantee  deliveries  within  a  month's 
time.  Tissue  papers  also  are  moving  freely  and  at  firm 
prices."  With  the  pre-holiday  shopping  season  getting 
well  under  way  wrapping  and  tissue  papers  are  at 
the  height  of  their  active  jieriod,  which  should  last  for  a 
few  weeks  more. 

Fine  paj)ers  are  in  good  deuumd  and  (pnilalious  ex 
hibit  much  firnniess.  A  pleasing  feature  of  this  bi-iincii 
of  the  industry  is  tiie  exceedingly  healthy  tom^  prevail- 
ing. Consunyers  are  absorbing  bonds  and  ledgers  as 
theii-  requirements  develoi),  and  with  general  busiiu'ss 
improving  steadily,  there  is  a  gradual  expansion  of 
demand  for  wi'iting  papers  due  to  inci-eased  c()n('spiin- 
dence  between  business  concerns. 

The  market  for  book  paper  is  showing  gradual  im- 
l^rovement.  Magazines  and  other  periodicals  are  se- 
curing more  advertising  at  present  than  in  a  year  or 
so  and  are  repeatedly  adding  pages  to  their  issues, 
thus  leading  to  a  larger  consumption  of  book  papers. 
This  situation  gives  promise  of  continuing  well  into 
the  new  year  as  prospects  for  advertising  in  19213  are 
highly  enconi-aging.     Machine  finished  book  paper  is 


(|uo1eil  at  around  7  cents  per  pound  f.o.ii.  New  York 
and  only  the  ciiea|)er  (lualities  are  available  at  less  than 
this  price  level.  In  fact,  some  grades  of  machine  fin 
ished  book  are  (juoted  up  to  7.50  cents  per  pound. 

There  has  been  a  quieting  down  of  business  in  Imx 
boards.  Denuuul  for  folding  and  corrugated  liox 
boards  continues  good,  but  those  grades  such  as  plain 
chip  and  news  board  used  for  nuiking  set-up  boxes  is 
not  so  active.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  most  of  I  lie 
boxes  intended  for  the  Christnuis  season  have  heen 
made  and  box  manufacturers  are  now  resting  on  I  heir 
oars  waiting  for  new  business  before  coming  in  to  li\iy 
additional  supplies  of  board.  Quotations  on  lioard 
have  not  changed,  however.  Plain  chip  is  still  quoted 
at  $60  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  filled  news  board 
at  $62.50  per  ton. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  The  market  for  mechanical 
pulp  seems  to  be  growing  stronger  day  by  day.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  this  commodity  and  consumers 
appear  to  be  in  urgent  enough  want  of  supplies  to 
absorb  practically  all  the  ground  wood  offered  at  the 
full  prices  asked.  The  statistical  position  of  the  mar- 
ket is  strong.  Mill  stocks  are  below  an  average  and 
most  producers  are  conserving  pulp  for  their  own  use, 
with  the  result  but  limited  amounts  are  available  in 
the  open  market  and  those  consumers  depeiuling  on 
spot  purchases  are  having  no  little  difficulty  in  fill- 
ing their  requirements.  Moreover,  production  is  below^ 
normal,  water  conditions  being  none  too  favorable  for 
grinding  operations  and  thereby  obliging  manufac- 
turers to  curtail  their  output. 

Domestic  grinders  are  reported  freely  securing  $37 
and  $38  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills  for  spruce  ground  wood 
for  prompt  shipment,  and  higher  than  these  ])rices  have 
been  paid  in  some  cases.  Imported  ground  wood  is 
quoted  at  $40  to  $41  per  ton  ex  dock  New  York  and 
importers  say  the  stiff  prices  demanded  b.y  Scaiulina- 
vian  producers  make  it  necessary  that  they  get  at  least 
$40  on  the  dock  to  realize  a  profit  on  importations. 

CIIE^VriCAL  PULP.  —  There  is  decidedly  less  de- 
mand for  (diemical  wood  pulp.  Paper  nmnufaeturers 
have  let  up  in  their  buying  to  a  pronounced  degi-ee, 
the  reasons  put  forth  for  this  being  that  requirements 
have  been  provided  for  over  the  next  few  weeks  by 
recent  purchases,  the  desire  to  keep  stocks  down  with 
the  inventor.v  period  approaching,  and  the  heavy  im- 
ports of  pulp  from  Europe  lately  —  the  larger  part  of 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  sold  on  contract  and  thus 
increasing  the  immediate  supplies  of  ]iaper  mills.  Quo- 
tations thus  far  have  not  undergoiu'  any  definite 
changes.  There  is  an  easier  tone  to  prices  hut  sellers 
are  maintaining  their  asking  figui-es  and  contend  that 
tlu'  slower  demand  will  have  no  bad  effect  on  prices 
because  most  of  the  supply  to  become  available  tluring 
the  next  couple  of  months  has  been  sold.  At  the  sanu' 
time  indications  are  that  consumers  are  picking  uj) 
small  lots  of  pulp  here  and  there  at  slight  i-ecessions  in 
price,  setters  apparently  being  willing  to  let  go  of 
holdings  at  special  prices  to  move  certain  accunuda- 
t  ions. 

Hleachetl  sulphite  is  still  quoted  at  about  5  cents 
a  pouml  at  pulp  mills  for  No.  1  domestic  pulp,  anti 
between  4.50  and  4.75  cents  for  No.  1  imported  bleach- 
ed sulphite.  Kraft  is  quoted  at  around  3  cents  ex  dock 
for  Scandinavian,  and  from  this  figure  up  to  3.25  cents 
at  pulp  mills  for  No.  1  domestic  kraft.  Unbleached 
.sulphite  is  quoted  at  about  2.85  to  3  cents  for  Xo.  1 
pulp  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  origin. 

RAGS.  —  Generally  .speaking,  the  market  for  jjaper- 
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luakinu-  I'ags  is  quiet  ami  cliaractfri/oil  by  an  oasy 
inulei-toiie.  Ilow.ever,  certain  grades  are  iiidviiig  freely 
and  at  firm  prices.  New  cuttings  especially  are  steaily, 
tills  being  due  .just  as  much  to  factors  at  the  selling  end 
as  to  demand  from  paper  mills.  Dealers  say  that  the 
sharj)  i-ise  in  raw  cotton  has  so  advanced  i)rices  of 
cotton  piece  goods  that  clothing  manufacturers  are  of 
the  opinion  they  should  receive  proportionate  increases 
in  price  for  their  cuttings,  thereby  obliging  collectors 
to  pay  higher  figures  for  rags.  This  in  turn  causes 
dealers  to  be  less  anxious  to  sell  stocks  on  luiiid  unless 
al  the  prices  asked  because  of  difficulty  in  r('|)biriiig 
these  rags  at  any  cheaper  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  roofing  rags  and  other  old  cotton 
rags  are  in  small  demand  from  consumers  and  are 
gradually  moving  down  in  price.  No.  1  roofing  is 
available  at  .$1  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
No.  2  packing  at  90  cents  a  hunilred  pounds,  same 
basis,  with  the  probabilities  favoring  bu.vers  getting 
some  supply  at  even  lower  figures;  in  fact,  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  the  New  York  State  felt  papei-  mills  is 
bu.ying  No.  2  roofing  rags  at  95  cents  delivered  or  at 
less  'than  85  cents  at  dealers'  shipping  paints.  White 
shirt  cuttiugs  are  firm  at  around  11.50  cents  per  pound 
New  Y^ork  for  No.  1  packing,  washables  are  quoted  at 
■4.50  cents  New  York,  unbleached  muslins  at  10.50  cents, 
and  new  light  silesias  at  7.75  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  The  market  for  old  paper  has 
displayed  a  steadier  tone  this  week  than  in  some  time. 
There  has  been  a  little  improvement  in  demand,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Middle  West,  and  while  prices  have 
not  advanced,  they  have  steadied,  the  downtrend  whicli 
lasted  for  about  three  weeks  having  been  checked.  Old 
folded  newspapers  are  selling  at  around  -tl  a  hundred 
pouiids  f.o.b.  New  Y'ork,  and  No.  1  mixed  papers  at  85 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  W^estern  board  mills  have 
l)hiced  some  fair-sized  orders  here  for  these  grades  at 
about  these  prices.  White  shavings  are  quoted  at  4.25 
cents  a  pound  New  Y'ork  for  No.  1  hard,  and  3.60  cents 
for  No.  1  soft  shavings,  and  old  magazines  are  bring- 
ing about  2.50  cents  for  No.  1  heavy  flat  stock.  Old 
kraft  paper  is  available  at  2  cents  per  pound,  and  Xn. 
1  print  manilas  of  ordinarv  qualitv  at  1.60  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  -^  Reports  tell  of  a 
fairly  stead,v  call  for  old  manila  rope  from  paper  man- 
ufacturers, and  domestic  rope  is  selling  at  about  6  cents 
per  pound  at  dealers"  shipping  points  with  now  and 
tlien  a  transaction  reported  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound  under  this  level.  Mixed  strings  are  in  routine 
mo\ement  at  an  average  of  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
New  York  for  carload  lots.  Old  bagging  is  quiet  though 
tissue  paper  mills  are  absoi-bing  some  suppl.v  of  No.  1 
light  scrap  bagging  at  about  1.25  cents  per  pound. 
Roofing  bagging  is  neglected  and  offerings  by  dealers 
at  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  New  Y'ork  seldom  elicit 
resjjonse  from  consumers. 


.\t  the  annual  re-union  of  the  engineering  Aluiuiii 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  held  a  few  days  ago  in 
Toronto,  reforestation,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
\ai-ious  woods  for  trade,  was  strongly  urged  in  a  reso- 
lution -which  also  urged  the  raising  of  an  industrial  re- 
search foundation  of  ^10,000,000  by  the  people  of 
Ontario  through  subscription,  assisted  by  the  Ontario 
(ioAei-nment  for  the  development  and  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources. 

\\1inever  fights  against  truth  is  sure  to  lose  in  the 
end. 
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EDITORIAL 


^A'  EIGHTEEN  MILLION  DOLLAR  MILL 

Aiinoiineement  is  made,  on  another  page,  of  the 
formation  of  a  company  to  develop  hydro-electrie 
power  on  the  Humber  River  in  Xewfonndland  and 
establish  there  a  pulp  and  paper  i)lanl.  The  whole 
proposition  is  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,- 
000,000.  The  report  says  the  Britisli  Government  will 
guarantee  the  interest  on  $9,000,000  and  the  New- 
foundland Government  a  similar  amount.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  is  rather  a  large  undertaking  for  the 
colony,  in  view  of  the  apparent  financial  difficulties 
already  existing  there.  These  are  largely  due,  it  is 
understood,  because  of  the  unprofitable  condition  exist- 
ing with  regard  to  the  railway  system  on  the  island. 
This  very  situation,  however,  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
new  development  and  an  argument  for  government 
participation  in  it,  for  among  the  applications  of  tlie 
power  is  the  possibility  of  electrification,  at  least  in 
part,  of  the  Reid-Newfoundland  Railway,  which  now 
operates  on  expensive  coal,  brought  from  Cape  Bretou. 

The  proposed  site  for  the  huge  new  plant  is  on  the 
loM'er  reaches  of  the  Humber  River,  near  where  it 
flows  into  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Ocean  going  vessels 
can  go  part  waj'  up  the  river,  where  docking  facilities 
can  easily  be  provided.  This  point  is  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where 
it  meets  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  Until  July  or 
August,  vessels  take  the  southern  course,  through  the 
Gulf,  to  England.  Later,  when  the  ice  flow  has  di- 
minished, the  Straits  route  can  be  used,  which  brings 
the  new  mill  less  than  2,100  miles  from  Liverpool.  We 
have  no  definite  information  on  the  length  of  the 
shipping  season  from  the  Humber,  but  it  is  only  about 
100  miles  north  of  Port  aux  Basques,  which  is  on  the 
open  water  of  the  Gulf. 

The  famous  mills  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Co.. 
established  by  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe  at  a  cost  of 
some  $7,000,000,  at  Grand  Falls,  are  about  100  miles 
east  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Proponents  of  the  new 
scheme  have  referred  to  the  Northcliffe  mills  as  an 
example  of  a  successful  undertaking,  which  they  hope 
to  equal  or  surpass. 

The  Humber  River  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  West 
side  of  the  island,  but  that  is  not  saying  how  big  it  is. 
The  main  river  flows  southwest,  nearly,  and  about  half 
way  of  its  length  it  receives  water  from  a  rather  ex- 
tensive lake  system  to  the -south  of  the  juncture.  This 
puts  practically  all  the  west  side  of  the  island  on  this 


watershed,  which  probably  has  about  all  the  timber 
not  tributary  to  Grand  Falls,  or  the  southern  or  east- 
ern coasts.  Above  the  Humber  River  basin,  a  long 
narrow  promontory  runs  north  to  Labrador,  and,  from 
statements  of  friends  who  have  passed  that  way,  this 
part  of  the  island  is  bleak  and  bare.  This,  apparently, 
does  not  leave  any  too  much  wood,  assuming  growth 
as  good  as  on  Cape  Breton,  for  a  newsprint  mill  to  make 
100,000  tons  a  year.  Possibly  supplementary  timber 
limits  in  Labrador  are  to  be  provided,  but  that  is  some 
distance  off. 

The  reports  that  so  far  have  come  to  our  notice  do 
not  state  the  amount,  size  nor  availability  of  the  pulp- 
wood  supply,. nor  do  they  state  the  minimum  flow,  or 
variation  in  flow,  of  the  Humber  River.  This  varia- 
tion must  be  fairly  large,  and  may  necessitate  the  in- 
stallation of  excess  grinder  capacity  to  make  extra 
groundwood  in  summer  to  carry  the  mill  over  the 
winter  low  water  period.  It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to 
presume  any  knowledge  of  these  engineering  features. 

As  for  the  market,  no  donbt  tlie  promoters  of  the 
proposition  have  thoroughly  canvassed  that  situation. 
It  is  essentially  a  British  affair.  Norway  and  Sweden 
ai-e.  apparently,  near  their  maximum  production.  F^ir- 
ther  increase  in  consumption  of  newsprint  in  England 
will  doubtless  inspire  extension  of  the  paper  industry 
in  Finland,  which  has  large  areas  of  undeveloped 
timber.  That  seems  to  be  where  the  new  mill  will 
meet  its  rival.  Should  competition  become  too  keen 
in  England,  the  Humber  mill  would  he  in  range  of 
United  States  markets  and  so  would  rub  elbows  with 
Canadian  mills.  The  American  market  is  now  well 
provided  for,  perhaps  a  bit  too  well  supplied,  when 
our  new  plants  are  producing.  British  mills  at  home 
are  also   extending  their  machine  capacity. 

It  is  stated  that  2.500  men  will  be  employed  in  the 
woods  to  provide  the  mills  with  wood.  That  looks  like 
a  big  crew  to  get  out.  say.  125,000  cords.  It  is  a  laud- 
able thing  to  provide  employment  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  this  new  development,  once  it  is  started,  will 
be  permanently  successful.  But  we  are  constrained  to 
uree  and  caution  the  promotors  that  Newfoundland  is 
a  long  way  from  the  people  who  will  bnv  stock  in  the 
concern  and  any  exaggerations  or  unfounded  state- 
ments of  conditions  or  prospects  will  reflect  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  whole  industry  and  tend  seriously  to 
disconraffe  the  legitimate  and  proper  development  of 
which  the  resources  of  the  colonv  are  capable. 
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A  JOB  FOB  TECHNICAL  SECTION 


lu  the  following  item  we  print  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which  should  be  considered  carefully  by  every  paper 
maker,  and  particularly  by  members  of  the  Technical 
Section.  The  constitution  of  the  section,  does  not,  ap- 
parently, at  the  present  time  provide  for  membership 
among  makers  and  dealers  in  supplies.  Consequently 
a  committee  of  the  Teclhnical  Section  including  wire 
makers  cannot  be  appointed.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  have  a  committee  of  the  Section  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  wdth  the  wire  manufacturers  in  studying 
problems  of  mutual  interest.  Difficulties  of  this  kind 
require  the  attention  of  minds  that  can  properly  ana- 
lyze the  situation  in  a  scientific  manner  and  weigh  all 
the  factors.  The  consumption  of  wires  is  a  big  item  of 
expense  to  a  pulp  and  paper  mill.  One  of  the  main 
functions  of  the  Technical  Section  is  to  help  reduce 
expenses.  This  can  best  be  done  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
by  cooperative  effort.  Nobody  expects  that  secrets- 
will  be  openly  revealed  but  there  are  fundamentals 
that  are  not  yet  fully  understood,  and  these  must  be 
studied  if  we  are  to  have  progress. 


WHY   WIRES    "LET    GO" 

Subject:  Fourdrinier  Wire  Seams 

To  the  Editor. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  that  the  man  who  uses  wires, 
i.e.,  the  machine  tender,  and  the  man  who  makes  them, 
could  be  brought  together  at  stated  periods  for  per- 
sonal discussions  of  wire  problems  of  mutual  interest 
in  an  endeavor  to  overcome  some  of  the  existing  wire 
ti-oubles  which  are  perhaps  avoidable  and  for  which 
the  wire  manufacturer  is  usually  blamed,  through  per- 
haps lack  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  user,  as  to 
what  is  really  the  cause. 

As  this  plan  is  probably  not  feasible,  I  have  decided 
to  take  up,  through  the  columns  of  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  one  very  important  question  for  considera- 
tion, which  I  trust  will  be  the  means  of  opening  up 
other  troublesome  questions  for  discussion  and  I  am 
sure  that  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  be  glad  to 
co-operate  in  these  get-together,  heart  t.o  heart  talks 
and  in  this  way  assist  the  Wire  Manufacturer  in  giving 
100  per  cent  service  by  comparing  experiences  which 
are  often  impleasant  and  which  may  be  overcome  by 
sensible  co-operation. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  serious  problem  before  the 
wire  manufacturers  to-day,  is  the  question  of  "Seams" 
and  they  are  all  experimenting  and  working  along  lines 
of  research,  in  an  effort  to  fabricate  a  wire  seam  which 
will  meet  the  various  demands  made  upon  it  and  also 
^ive  satisfactory^  service  under  all  the  exacting  condi- 
tions required  of  it. 

I  am  very  emphatic  when  I  make  the  statement  that 
all  wire  manufacturers  are  fabricating  seams  which 
are  mechanically  perfect  and  of  correct  construction 
in  so  far  as  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  are  concerned  and  they  have  no 
doubt  used  every  endeavor  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  their  customers  ag  their  limited  knowledge  will 
permit. 


The  "Smith"  Wire  Company  makes  up  a  wire  tor 
The  "Jones"  Paper  Company  with  their  "new  im- 
proved seam"  and  in  due  course  they  get  a  report  tliat 
the  seam  was  0.  K.  and  to  make  them  all  like  that  in 
the  future.  Great  rejoicing  at  the  Smith  Wire  Com- 
pany and  they  now  know  that  they  have  solved  the 
troublesome  seam  question ;  but  listen. 

They  had  lost  the  business  of  the  Black  and  White 
Paper  Company  owing  to  seam  trouble  so  now  Smith 
writes  that  they  have  a  new  improved  seam  which  is 
the  "goods"  and  can  he  send  along  a  wire  under  full 
guarantee  to  "stand  up".  —  He  sure  can,  and  does 
but  in  an  unexpectedly  short  time  Black  and  White 
writes  that  the  last  seam  was  the  worst  ever  as  they 
could  not  get  the  paper  over  the  maehiue  and  the  wire 
is  being  held  for  your  instructions.  Deep  gloom  regis- 
tered by  the  Smith  Wire  Company  and  another  hope 
blasted. 

The  above  may  .sound  like  a  fairy  tale  but  it  is  all 
too  true,  which  illustrates  a  point  and  brings  us  back 
on  the  thorny  patli  again. 

As  previously  stated,  I  am  sure  that  all  wire  seams 
are  mechanically  perfect  but  perhaps  not  adapted  to 
the  work  required;  perhaps  too  open  for  a  light  sheet 
or  too  close  for  a  heavy  slieet,  nevertheless  of  proper 
construction.  I  might  cite  other  conditions  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate  a  point. 

The  most  serious  problem  at  the  present  moment  is 
one  of  "seams  letting  go"  and  this  gets  us  down  to 
the  "meat"  of  this  article. 

We  have  to-day,  the  soldered  seam,  the  re-inforced 
seam,  the  protected  seam,  etc.,  and  the  latest  adjunct 
to  our  happy  family  circle  is  the  "Oscillating  Four- 
drinier Wire"  and  all  with  the  intent  of  a  single 
effort  and  that  is  to  fabricate  a  seam  that  w-ill  not 
"let  go"  and  with  the  information  at  hand  and  judg- 
ing from  existing  conditions  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  oscillating  wire  is  the  best  bet  so  far  owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  wire  is  woven  out  of  true  to  overcome 
the  feature  of  the  wire  running  in  a  true  line  over  the 
box,  and  thus  prevent  scoring  Avhich  means  that  imper- 
fectly woven  wire  apparently  have  an  advantage  over 
perfectly  woven  ones.  This  seems  an  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it  and  so  foolishly  unnecessary. 

Now  as  to  the  cause  of  why  a  seam  "lets  go"  and  a 
realization  of  how  hopeless  the  efforts  of  the  wire 
manufacturer  are,  unless  they  can  get  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  Mill  Superintendent  in  an  effort  to 
locate  and  overcome  the  cause  of  this  condition. 

90  per  cent  of  the  "imperfect"  seams  which  have 
come  to  the  writer's  notice,  have  "let  go"  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  seam  was  "scored"  a  condition  over 
which  the  wire  manufacturer  has  absolutely  no  control 
as  this  is  a  paper  machine  condition  and  can  only  be 
remedied  there. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  that  such  and  such 
a  wire  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  "freeze"  to  the  dry 
box.  When  a  wire  does  this  it  is  "scoring"  and  if  not 
eased  off,  there  will  very  soon  be  another  seam  letting 
go  and  consequent  grief  in  the  office  of  the  wire  man. 
Be  sure  your  wire  is  oscillating  on  your  dry  box 
because  if  it  is,  there  is  no  chance  for  scoring  but  as 
soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  "freezing",  give  it  air  or 
plane  your  box  and  you  will  ease  your  own  burdens 
and  earn  the  life  long  gratitude  of  an  already  dis- 
tracted wire  man. — Dr.  Buck. 

NOTE.  —  The  columns  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Ma^ 
gazine  are  wide  open  for  the  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant subject.  We  shall  even  go  further,  and  offer 
to  pay  for  acceptable  articles. — Editor. 
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"Men  Make  Systems-Systems  Cannot  Make  Men."' 

By  Col.  B.  A.   FRANKLIN,  Viee-Pres.  Sti-athmon;   Paper  Co., 
Mittiiieague,  Mass. 


Tlierc  is  a  IVi-liiiy,  (ami  I  don't  know  wht'tlicr  it  is  a 
propiM-  tVt'lin<r  <>v  uo{),  that  the  eost  system  isn't  raak- 
in^r  the  headway  it  ouyht  to  in  any  manufaelnrinj.' 
business,  not  even  in  the  i)a]ier  manufaeturin":  l)iisiness. 

Of  course,  1  know  that  teelin<r  is  an  unjust  one,  be- 
eause  I  talked  to  a  tjenthMnan  recently  and  he  accused 
my  company  of  havinf;  no  cost  system  and  the  reason 
he  did  was  because  we  didn't  liave  the  kind  of  a  eost 
system  he  l)elieved  in.  But  there  is  a  feeling  that  cost 
systems  are  not  making  the  headway  they  should. 

To  many  of  us,  this  seems  entirely  beyond  under- 
standing. There  must  be  a  rea.son.  I  remember  long 
years  ago,  when  I  was  young,  (and  it  wasn't  in  the 
eighties,  but  proiiably  in  the  nineties  or  the  naughties), 
I  came  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  if  I  was  going  to  be 
a  business  man  and  make  any  progress,  I  ought  to  know- 
something  about  a  eost  system.  It  seemed  ridiculous 
to  me  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  sell  things  for  a 
certain  amovuit  of  money,  and  then  throw  the  orders 
into  the  factory  and  let  the  kind  of  people  that  I 
judged  in  our  plant  were  handling  affairs,  endeavor, 
W'ithout  any  knowledge  whatever,  to  make  the  articles 
at  a  figure  which  by  chance  might  be  less  than  they 
were  sold  for. 

I  came  very  early  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  if  I 
was  going  to  make  any  headway  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  if  I  was  going  to  know  what  things  were  sold 
for,  and  if  I  w'as  going  to  know  the  cost  for  making 
them,  there  must  be  a  cost  system.  That  was"iu  a  big 
steel  plant. 

.  T  went  to  the  cost  clerk  and  told  him  I  would  like 
to  know  something  about  his  cost  system,  and  he  told 
me  where  I  could  go,  and  as  I  look  back  over  my  long 
experience,  and  see  how  full  of  good  intentions  cost 
systems  are,  I  have  concluded  that  he  proliably  directed 
me  to  the  right  place. 

With  him,  the  cost  system  was  a  secret,  which  he  re- 
fused to  reveal,  but  I  had  taken  a  mathematical  course 
at  a  university  and  I  remembered  the  last  subject  I 
took  was  geometry  in  the  fourth  dimension  and  there 
"ain't  no''  fourth  dimension  as  you  well  know.  But  I 
concluded  that  while  eost  systems  were  a  mystery  to 
me  at  that  time,  if  I  could  understand  geometry  of  the 
fourth  dimension,  which  dealt  with  lines  and  points  at 
infiiuty  (and  I  never  expected  to  get  to  infinity)  I 
could  probably  work  up  a  cost  system.  I  did.  I  in- 
vented a  cost  system.  There  are  people  w-ho  think, 
when  tliey  have  heard  something  of  our  cost  system, 
that  it  is  the  old  original  one  that  I  invented,  but  it 
isn't.  It  has  been  improved  with  time  and  with  an 
occasional  rub  against  the  w'ould-be  expert. 

But  at  any  rate,  I  did  work  up  a  cost  system  and  I 
worked  at  it  nights.  As  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  I 
think  it  was  quite  a  wonderful  cost  system,  because 
one  of  the  things  I  did,  was  not  merely  to  divide  my 
expense  by  departments,  but  I  divided  my  expense  by 
operations.  I  guessed  at  the  expense,  it  is  true,  be- 
cause no  one  gave  me  the  figures,  but  I  have  since  dis- 
covered that  many  a  manufacturer  who  could  get  the 
figures,  has  done  the  same  thing,  so  possibly  I  was 
not  so  bad  at  that. 

I  put  down  each  operation  and  I  guessed  as  best  I 


'  Address  given  at  Cost  Association  Banquet,  Nov,  9th  1922. 


could  what  tlic  exj)ense  on  tliat  operation  was  and  I 
operated  that  cost  system,  and  as  I  look  l)ack  upon  it 
now.  1  think  it  was  a  wonderful  experience.  In  fact, 
while  my  sid)ject  is  that  systems  cannot  make  a  man,  I 
offer  you  myself,  gentlemen,  as  a  man  whom  system 
has  made,  and  if  you  deduct  25  pounds,  I  might  be 
able  to  pass  at  that. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  what  1  think  was  some 
iniderstanding  of  manufacturing  and  afterwards,  I 
was  even  led  to  write  a  book  on  cost  systems,  but  that 
is  a  vei'y  common  thing  now ;  the  world  is  fiUl  of  people 
who  have  written  books,  so  I  don't  think  I  really  ought 
to  blame  that  on  my  original  cost  system  investigation. 

I  cannot  understand  today  why  an  executive,  who 
has  any  comprehension  of  the  intricacies  of  manufac- 
turing, can,  for  a  moment,  have  the  courage  to  proceed 
without  some  method  of  advising  himself  constantly  as 
to  what  is  happening  in  his  factory  from  the  dollar  and 
cents  point  of  view-,  for  while  there  are  other  reasons — 
better  reasons  we  will  admit — one  of  the  essential  rea- 
sons is  that  he  shall  make  a  profit.  How  you  can  make 
a  maximum  of  profit  by  keeping  the  price  up  and  not 
keeping  the  cost  down.  I  cannot  understand.  How  you 
can  keep  the  cost  down  without  knowing  what  the 
cost  is  and  be  able  to  control  it,  I  can't  understand. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  system  business  is  a 
very  very  fundamental  business  to  be  in,  but  w'hy  is  it 
true  that  cost  systems  do  not  make  the  headway  that 
they  should?  I  know  what  is  in  you  minds,  gentlemen. 
Probably  one  of  the  first  reasons  you  would  give  is  that 
the  executives  stand  in  the  way  of  the  eost  systems ; 
that  thej-  are  unwilling  to  spend  money  to  properly 
support  cost  .systems;  that  they  are  unwilling  to  use 
cost  systems;  that  they  are  unwilling  to  understand 
eost  systems,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  tiiose 
assertions. 

We  know  we  look  up  to  the  executive  and  he  ought 
to  be  looked  up  to,  but  the  executive,  after  all.  works 
in  a  rut,  probably  like  a  great  many  of  us.  That  is 
the  trouble  with  the  executive.  He  is  so  familiar,  or 
thinks  he  is,  with  all  the  things  around  him,  that  he 
isn't  essentially  of  an  inquiring  nature  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  business,  consequently,  he  doesn't  take 
interest  in  a  great  many  things  that  the  cost  system 
would  show  him.  Many  times  the  very  thing  that  the 
cost  would  show  as  a  wrong  method,  is  something  lie, 
himself,  put  in,  and  he  doesn't  want  any  cost  .system 
to  tell  him  that  the  things  he  devised  are  costing  too 
much. 

You  will  say.  therefore,  that  the  executive  stands 
in  the  way.  Well,  now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  most 
of  the  time  is  the  executive  has  too  many  things  to  do. 
He  is  accustomed  to  think  of  his  relations  with  the 
outside  world,  the  policies  of  the  business,  the  ques- 
tion of  wages,  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  which 
wony  an  executive  and  which  he  feels  must  be  at- 
tended  to   immediately. 

His  whole  day  is  taken  up,  (outside  of  two  or  three 
hours  for  lunch  or  an  afternoon  for  golf  occasionally), 
and  his  whole  time  is  taken  up  mostly  by  those  im- 
portant things,  and  he  hasn't  the  time  to  do  the  things 
you  think  he  ought  to  do,  when  you  are  his  cost  clerk. 

You  frequently  find  when  you  approach  him  that 
you  are  in  about  the  same  position  as  the  pickerel  I 
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recently  heard  about.  I  heard  a  chap  Iroiii  Detroit 
tell  a  story  about  this  pickerel.  An  experimenter  took 
a  glass  tank  and  placed  a  pieces  of  plate  glass  in  the 
center.  In  one  side,  he  placed  a  pickerel  and  in  tlie 
other  lie  placed  a  lot  of  minnows.  I  am  not  a  fisher- 
man, but  they  tell  me  a  pickerel  likes  minnows,  so  the 
pickerel,  imiiiediately  he  got  his  bearings,  headed  for 
those  minnows  and  struck  his  nose  against  the  glass 
partition.  It  is  claimed  that  a  fish  has  very  little  in- 
lelligeucc,  so  after  the  pickerel  tried  that  four  or  five 
times,  lie  gave  it  up.  He  argued  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  get  one  of  those  minnows. 

Then  the  experimenter  took  out  the  glass  partition 
and  the  pickerel  didn't  worry  the  minnows  at  all.  The 
pickerel  had  made  up  his.  mind  that  it  was  of  no  use, 
as  he  had  tried  half  a  dozen  times  and  couldn't  suc- 
ceed. 

I  wonder  if  a  great  many  of  you,  gentlemen,  in  the 
cost  business  aren't  pickerels.  You  talk  to  the  .execu- 
tive along  certain  lines,  you  bring  to  his  attention 
certain  things  which  you  think  the  cost  system  shows 
need  remedying,  and  when  you  get  no  attention,  like 
the  pickerel,  you  quit  the  job.  Possibly  some  of  you 
may  be  like  the  story  that  this  same  gentleman  told. 
It  is  about  a  Scotch  collie  dog  and  a  jackass.  You  can 
take  your  pick  wlien  the  story  is  over. 

The  jackass  noted  that  the  master  seemed  to  care 
more  for  the  collie  dog  than  he  did  for  him.  The 
jackass  made  up  his  mind  he  was  going  to  find  out  why 
that  was  so.  He  watched  the  collie  dog  and  he  noticed 
when  his  master  came  home,  the  collie  dog  jumped  into 
his  lap  when  he  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  the  master 
fondled  him.  The  jackass  thought  he  could  do  the 
same  thing;  he  says,  "That  collie  pulp  has  nothing  on 
me." 

So  the  next  day  when  the  master  came  home  and  sat 
down  on  the  bench,  the  jackass  came  along  and  jump- 
ed into  the  master's  lap,  whereupon  the  master  push- 
ed liim  off,  got  a  club  and  nearly  beat  him  to  death. 
Tlie  jackass  couldn't  understand  the  master's  discri- 
mination between  twenty  pounds  of  collie  pulp  and 
1200  pounds  of  jackass.  Now  that  may  be  one  of  the 
difficulties  tlmt  confront  you;  possibly  some  of  you 
are  trying  to  thrust  1200  pounds  on  the  executive. 
What  you  have  got  to  do  is  meet  the  executive's  mind. 

When  a  good  salesman  goes  out  to  accomplish  a  sale, 
if  lie  is  a  real  good  salesman,  he  doesn't  come  into  a 
place  and  say,  "Mr.  Smith,  I  want  to  sell  you  this." 
He  finds  out  what  Mr.  Smith  likes,  whether  he  plays  a 
good  golf  game  or  not,  what  is  his  hobby,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  gets  Mr.  Smith  interested.  If  Mr. 
Smith  is  interested  in  the  weatlier,  he  talks  about  that ; 
but  he  talks  about  something  that  gets  Mr.  Smith 
smiling.  Possibly  he  tells  him  a  joke  or  two.  When 
he  gets  him  in  good  nature,  he  leads  up  to  his  subject. 
He  has  discovered  beforehand  what  Mr.  Smith  wants 
or  what  he  thinks  he  wants  and  then  after  a  while,  he 
gets  Mr.  Smith  in  the  position  where  is  willing  to 
accept  the  service  the  man  is  going  to  render  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  cost  man  is  exactly  in  that 
same  situation.  He  must  sell  the  executive  his  wares; 
he  must  get  to  the  executive's  mind;  he  has  got  to 
understand  the  executive's  Avay  of  looking  at  things.  If 
he  merely  wants  to  be  a  compiler  of  figures,  all  right, 
but  he  must  understand  he  is  in  the  paper  business  and 
not  the  figure  business,  and  so  he  has  to  leam  to  look 
at  the  paper  business  through  the  executive's  eyes; 
he  must  study  the  executive ;  he  must  play  one  execu- 
tive  differently  from  another    if  he  wants  to  put  his 


proposition  across,   I'nr  uiuiucstionably   he   must  sell   it 
to  the  executive. 

The  cost  accountant  must  be  treiueiidously  iiersistent 
in  doing  that  even  if  he  encounters  many  rebuffs. 

Of  course,  .you  have  got  to  use  some  intelligence  in 
your  persistency.  It  seems  to  me  a  speaker  I  heard 
the  other  night  gave  three  little  points  in  human  nature 
which  might  be  aptly  used  in  this  connection.  In  the 
discussion  he  said  there  were  three  main  instincts  of 
human  nature. 

Tiic  first  was  tlie  feeding  instinct.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  a  parallel  for  the  cost  man  in  the  feeding  instinct 
is  this :  that  a  man  must  constantly  feed  his  mind  with 
this  proposition  of  costs.  It  is  a  fact  that  experts  dis- 
agree today  on  just  the  proper  method  to  use  but  ex- 
perts do  agree  on  the  fundamentals  but  whether  you  do 
it  this  wa.v  or  that  way  or  the  other  way  is  a  matter 
possibly  of  proper  discussion. 

When  I  was  going  downstairs  a  little  while  ago, 
after  the  meeting,  I  heard  two  gentlemen  talking.  This 
is  what  they  said:  "How  does  he  expect  us  to  do  all 
that  detail  on  that  chart?"  Well  now,  I  don't  know 
the  two  gentlemen,  so  none  of  you  need  blush,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  those  two  men,  whoever  they  are, 
did  not  understand  the  fundamentals  of  cost  work  and 
they  have  got  to  study  them.  Every  man  in  cost  work 
ought  to  study  all  kinds  of  sy.stems.  I  know  a  good 
many  kinds  of  systems  other  than  the  one  we  use  and 
that  may  be  the  reason  why  I  respect  ours  more. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  really  understand  anything 
about  cost  work  you  have  got  to  study  and  study  and 
study,  and  possibly,  one  of  the  reasons  why  cost  sys- 
tems have  not  made  the  advance  that  they  should  is 
because  cost  clerks  don't  study  enough  to  know  that 
cost  systems,  or  facts  can  be  presented  in  an  intelligent 
way  so  that  the  executives  can  understand  them,  and 
it  may  possibly  be  that  the  executives  do  understand 
these  cost  s.ystems. 

Unquestionably,  a  constant  study  of  cost  work  is  at 
the  basis  of  proper  progress  of  cost  system  work  if  we 
are  going  to  make  the  progress  that  we  ought  to.  I 
can't  help  repeating  right  now  that  I  thnik  that  Mr. 
Reilly,  bj^  starting  this  proposition  that  he  has  this 
afternoon,  has  started  something  of  great  value  if  we 
will  only  use  it  right,  a  magnificient  methohd,  I  think, 
and  by  working  together,  we  can  study  this  cost  sys- 
tem proposition  and  have  a  better  cost  system  in  the 
paper  business  than  we  have  ever  had. 

The  second  instinct  is  the  fearing  instinct,  and  that 
is  most  human.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  particu- 
larly apt  instinct  for  the  forwarding  of  the  cost  system 
business.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
afraid  that  his  figures  won't  tell  the  truth:  afraid  that 
his  figures  don't  mean  aiiTthing,  that  they  are  a  jum- 
ble; that  they  don't  draw  pictures  for  the  executives 
in  the  way  that  the  executives  can  understand  them, 
because,  after  all,  the  fundamentals  of  a  cost  system 
are  not  figures  but  pictures.  Figures  ought  merely 
to  translate  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  reading  them  the 
moment  in  the  department,  the  movement  of  the  goods, 
the  movement  of  the  operating  expenses  and  supplies, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  they  don't  draw  pic- 
tures then  they  don't  tell  the  story,  it  seems  to  me.  And 
a  cost  man  ought  to  be  afraid  of  losing  his  job,  and 
even  more  than  that  he  ought  to.  be  afraid  that  he 
won't  make  the  advances  which  he  can  make  if  he  uses 
this  wonderful  thing — a  cost  system — in  the  way  he 
ought  to. 

The  third  instinct  of  human  nature,  this  gcutlenian 
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brought  out,  was  tlu'  t'iglitiiig  instinct.  1  don't  know 
anything,'  tliat  pcnnits  of  such  a  thorough  knockout, 
wrVstling  fight,  as  a  good  i-ost  system,  because  every 
man  from  the  superiiitenchMit  down  to  the  last  man  is 
against  you  when  you  show  liim  by  the  figures  tliat 
lie  is  M-rong  in  his  methods,  and  he  is  eager  to  fight 
you,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  first-class  cost  man  who 
is  on  the  way  uj)  ought  to  have  a  tremendous  fighting 
instinct;  the' figiiting  instinct  that  will  compel  him  to 
prove  that  his  figures  tell  the  truth,  the  fighting  in- 
stinct that  will  compel  him  to  make  himself  such  an 
infernal  nuisance  to  everybody  below  him  and  such  a 
diplomatc  to  everybody  above  him,  that  they  will  take 
action  on  wha.^  his  figures  show  should  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me  the  fundamental  of  this  whole  busi- 
ness lies  in  two  phases.  In  the  fii-st  place,  a  good  cost 
man  has  got  to  sell  himself  to  himself.  How  many  of 
you  gentlemen  so  thoroughly  believe  in  your  own  abi- 
lity, not  only  to  produce  right  costs  but  to  produce 
costs  that  will  tell  you  what  is  happening  in  the 
factor\- :  how  many  of  you  who  are  putting  figures 
together  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  factory;  how  many 
of  you,  who  are  putting  figures  together  to  make  a  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  in  the  factory,  really  see  the 
picture,  because  if  you  can't  see  the  picture  you  can't 
see  the  faults  in  it*' 

Until  these  things  talk  to  you  and  mean  something, 
then  you  haven't  sold  yourself  to  yourself,  and  as  a 
cost  man  until  you  sell  yourself  to  .vourself,  then  you 
caini'ot  do  the  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  cost  system  work  successful.  Sell  yonrself  to 
your  company  and  sell  yourself  to  your  people,  be- 
cause I  can  promise  you  tliis :  that  when  you  have  sold 
yourself  to  yourself  so  that  you  know  all  kinds  of  cost 
systems,  so  that  you  are  satisfied  and  can  prove  that 
the  cost  system  you  have  in  operation  will  tell  the 
story  and  that  you  can  draw  a  picture  that  shows  the 
fault  that  .von  see  and  shows  it  so  well  that  you  can 
point  it  out  to  the  other  fellow,  then  your  cost  system 
is  working,  and  then  .you  are  not  merely  putting  in 
time  and  making  figures. 

Cost  work  is  a  tremendous  sea  of  figures.  I  imagine 
if  all  the  figures  that  were  made  on  cost  work  in  any 
one  week  were  put  together,  that  would  make,  I  don't 
know  how  man}'  chains  around  the  world,  but  probably 
we  could  fill  an  ocean  with  them  —  with  a  year's  fig- 
ures. But  they  would  be  absolutely  a  useless  sea  of 
figures  if  the  fact  were  merely  flotsam  and  jetsam. 
We  have  got  to  take  these  seas  of  figures  and  pick  the 
actual  facts  out  of  them  and  until  we  can  do  that  we 
have  neither  sold  ourselves  nor  are  we  able  to  sell  our- 
selves to  our  company. 

Gentlemen,  from  my  experience  it  is  the  man  who 
makes  the  system,  and  not  the  system  that  makes  the 
man. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
have  been  appointed  sole  selling  agents  in  Canada  for 
The  Rai-Tillieres  Wire  Works  (Branch  of  the  French 
General  Electric  Co.)  of  Normandy-  France.  This 
Company  is  old  established  and  is  well  known  as  man- 
ufacturers of  high  grade  brass  and  phosphor  bronze 
Fourdrinier  wires,  c.ylinder  covers,  etc. 

The  "Rai-Tillieres"  Wire  Works  (formerly,  for  a 
century,  known  as  "Mouchel  Sons"  to  whom  was 
granted  in  1772  the  origiiuil  Letters  Patent  to  man- 
ufactui-e  metallic  wires)  liave  always  specialized  in  the 
drawing  of  fine  wires  in  copper,  hi-ass.  Itronze,  and 
aluminum. 


THEFT  AND  PILFERAGE  CLAUSES  IN 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS 

U.  S.  Consul  Leslie  K.  Keed,  Loudon,  October  24 

As  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  amount  of  theft  and 
pilferage,  British  underwriters  have  decided  to  with- 
draw the  pilferage  clause  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  include  in  their  contracts.  This  clause  pro- 
vided that  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  claims  for 
theft  of  goods  in  transit  would  be  paid  by  underwriters. 
A  new  standard  clause  was  adopted  by  Lloyd's  tinder- 
writers  on  October  12,  as  follows : 

(a)  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  this  policy  covers  the  ri.sk 
of  theft  and  or  pilferage,  irrespective  of  percentage, 
but  underwriters'  liability  in  respect  of  any  goods  so 
lost  not  to  exceed  their  .shipping  or  insured  value,  which- 
ever is  the  smaller.  No  liability  for  loss  to  attach  hereto 
unless  notice  of  survey  has  been  given  to  underwriters' 
agents  within  10  days  of  the  expiry  of  risk  under  the 
polie.y. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  agreed  tliat  this  policy  covers  the  risk 
of  nondelivered  for  which  the  liability  of  the  shipowner 
or  other  carrier  is  limited,  reduced,  or  negatived  by  the 
contract  of  carriage  by  reason  of  the  value  of  the  goods, 
but  underwriters'  liability  in  respect  of  any  goods  so 
lost  not  to  exceed  their  shipping  or  insured  value,  which- 
ever is  the  smaller. 

'.'Shipping  value,"  as  used  above,  means  the  prime 
cost  of  the  goods  to  the  assured  by  whom  or  on  whose 
behalf  the  isisurance  is  affected,  plus  the  expenses  of  and 
incidental  to  shipping  and  the  charges  of  insurance. 
Undei'writers  to  be  entitled  to  any  amount  recovered 
from  the  carriers  or  others  in  respect  of  such  losses 
(less  cost  of  recoverj',  if  any)  up  to  the  amount  i)aid, 
by  them  in  respect  of  the  loss. 

— U.  S.  Commerce  Reports. 


NO  FEAR  OF  EUROPEAN  COMPETITION 

There  is  scant  probability  of  real  competition  for 
American  newsprint  from  Europe  in  the  next  few  j'ears, 
according  to  Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.,  just  returned  from  a  four  months' 
tour  of  Europe.  Even  assuming  that  Germany  and  the 
Scaudinavian  countries  could  continue  producing  at 
capacity  they  could  not  ship  enough  print  paper  to 
suppl.y  one-tenth  of  our  needs,  says  Mr.  Dodge,  Ger- 
many is  not  making  enough  paper  for  her  own  needs. 
Norway  and  Sweden  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
ship  newsprint  to  this  country  as  they  have  a  surplus. 
Finland,  with  abundant  natural  resources,  but  few 
mills,  is  sending  a  good  part  of  her  pulp  to  England, 
where  it  is  converted  into  paper. 

Stagnation  of  the  printing  ti-ades  in  Scandinavian 
countries  has  been  brought  about  l)y  the  fact  that  Scan- 
dinavians have  been  sending  their  printing  orders  into 
Germany  where  prices  are  cheaper,  and  have  also  been 
reaping  the  benefits  of  cheap  postage  rates  out  of 
Germany  in  circularizing  customers. 

Mr.  Dodge  got  within  forty  miles  of  Petrograd.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Soviet  Government  offered  him 
safe  conduct.  The  Soviet  is  asking  American  business 
men  who  are  abroad  to  visit  Russia,  to  interest  them  in 
putting  American  capital  and  methods  in  Russia  with 
guarantees  (so-called)  as  to  safety.  The  Soviet  would 
appease  the  demands  of  Communism  by  claiming  that 
a  small  amount  to  be  paid  as  taxes  constituted  a  levy 
and  that  the  company  was  really  operating  under  what 
is  euphemistically  styled  a  license. 
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CABLE  COMMENTS  ON  WORLD  WIDE 
CONDITIONS 

The  following  items  are  quoted  from  '•Commerce 
Reports",  publislied  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. They  are  based  on  cable  reports  to  Washnigton, 
of  foreign  representatives  of  the   Department. 

Economic  Situation  in  Japan  Shows  Improvement 

Economic  developments  during  October  included  a 
favorable  trade  balance,  a  lessened  credit  demand,  a 
decline  in  the  note  issue,  a  halt  in  the  diminution  of 
the  gold  reserve,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living, 
andli  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  labor  disputes. 
The  favorable  balance  wa.s  due  chiefly  to  general  de- 
clines, in  the  import  trade,  especially  of  raw  cotton, 
and  to  heavy  shipments  of  raw  silk  at  advanced  prices. 
Export  values  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  textiles  were 
greater  than  in  September.  Import  values  of  dyes  ad- 
vanced. Commodity  markets  were  generally  dull, 
except  for  marked  activity  in  raw  silk  and  a  slight 
improvement  in  vegetable  oils.  Rice  prices  fell,  as  as 
abundant  rice  crop  this  season  was  assured. 

General  Improvement  in  Chinese  Domestic  Situation 

A  general  improvement  in  the  Chinese  domestic 
situation  has  resulted  in  a  slightly  increased  demand 
for  goods  from  the  treaty  ports.  The  textile  market 
is  rapidly  approaching  a  healthy  state,  with  silk  as 
the  strong  featui-e.  American  loans  to  tl^e  Republic 
of  China  now  total  $31,000,000,  U.  S.  currency,  of 
which  amount  .>f;-_»O,r)O0,O()0  is  in  default. 

Belgian  Franc  Fluctuation  Affects  Business 

Although  the  Belgian  public  has  shown  a  surprising 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  franc,  its  recent  depreciation 
is  regarded  as  being  largely  due  to  seasonal  grain  pur- 
chases. Greatly  increased  business  activity  has  re- 
sulted from  the  exchange  fluctuation  during  the  month. 
Much  speculation  is  in  evidence  on  the  Brussels  stock 
exchange.  The  fall  in  the  franc  has  generally  served 
to  protect  Belgian  industries  from  foreign  competition. 

Philippine  Favorable  Trade  Balance  Checked 

Philippine  foreign  trade  increased  in  October,  but 
experienced  an  unfavorable  balance,  diminishing  by 
1,000,000  pesos  the  credit  balance  of  the  islands, 
which,  however,  is  substantial  enough  to  aid  mate- 
rially in  restoring  business  confidence.  The  sugar  out- 
look is  hopeful  and  the  demand  for  other  native  pro- 
duets  is  good.  Abaca  production  for  the  month  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  records. 

Business  Better  in  Spain 

Business  activity  in  Spain  has  improved  to  about 
normal.  The  cotton  industry  is  in  an  especially  favor- 
able situation,  with  the  mills  working  at  capacity.  Ex- 
tensive purchases  of  various  kinds  of  equipment  are 
being  made  throughout  Spain,  particularly  by  railway 
and  tramway  companies,  also  for  port  works  and  other 
Government  projects.  Recent  abinidant  rainfalls  have 
made  crop  prospects  increasingly  favorable. 

Swedish  Industry  Comparatively  Inactive 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  Sweden's 
economic  situation  siiu-e  the  middle  of  October.  The 
demand  for  goods  is  low  and  industry  comparatively 
inactive,  but  the  general  depression  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  increasing  export  movement.s  and  the  em- 


ployment of  shipping.  Bank  difficulties  continue,  the 
Verdlands  Bank  being  expected  to  undergo  reorgani- 
zation in  the  near  future.  The  sowing  of  fall  grain 
lias  been  seriously  delayed. 

General  Improvement  in  Norway's  Economic 
Situation 

Norway's  general  economic  condition  is  improving. 
The  note  cii-culation,  which  shows  in  general  only  a 
slight  fluctuation,  has  a  slight  tendency  at  present 
toward  a  decrease ;  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the 
crown  is  slowly  rising.  The  stock  exchange  was  much 
more  active  in  October  than  in  September,  and  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  industrial  activity  is  noticed 
during  November.  An  automatic  reduction  in  wages 
is  resulting  fi-om  a  decline  in  prices. 


VARIATION  IN  WEIGHTS 

By   THOMAS   WARNER  in   "Making  Paper" 

There  are  a  number  of  pulp  regulators  and  automatic 
stuff  gates  on  the  market,  but  when  they  guarantee  to 
keep  print  paper  to  a  certain  per  cent,  of  one  per  cent, 
they  do  so  under  the  presumption  that  a  paper  machine 
is  as  perfect  as  a  watch  (which  it  is  not)  and  the  stock 
never  changes  (which  it  does).  They  do  not  allow  for  any 
one  of  the  following :  Belts  slipping  on  main  drives,  base- 
ment drive,  fan  pump,  water  pump,  screen  drive,  and 
others,  any  one  of  which  will  make  a  variation  in  weight, 
Tiot  to  mention  variable  steam  pressure. 

Then  there  is  the  change  of  stock  from  quick  to  slow, 
and  where  pits  are  used  under  the  Pourdrinier  instead 
of  the  savealls,  there  is  generally  an  overflow,  so  when 
the  stock  comes  slow  there  is  less  overflow  and  an  increase 
in  weight  of  one  or  two  pounds,  and  when  the  stock  comes 
quick  (free)  on  account  of  jigging  the  stones,  or  a  larger 
proportion  of  sulphite,  the  pit  overflows  more  and  the 
weight  runs  down  light. 

The  beater  sj'stem  mill  has  the  advantage  of  bein^; 
able  to  deliver  stock  of  tolerably  even  consistency  to 
the  paper  machines,  and  a  good  beater  man  can  keej) 
his  stuff  nearly  right,  but  .some  of  his  helpers  are  apt 
to  use  twice  as  much  water  as  others  to  wash  down  the 
stock,  but  besides,  each  beater  man  has  his  own  idea  of 
what  is  the  right  consistencj-,  so  there  you  are. 

The  tank  system  mill  must  take  the  stock  as  it  eomci 
from  the  deckers,  also  the  sulphite,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  human  agency  to  deliver  the  stock  of  an  cen 
consistency,  so  various  schemes  are  resorted  to  in  differ- 
ent mills  to  attain  that  end.  Pulp  regulators  that  will  au- 
tomatically hold  the  pulp  to  an  even  consistency  are 
coming  to  the  front.  But  even  so,  there  will  be  varia- 
tions in  the  weights  from  the  above  mentioned  causes, 
although  the  strictly  up-to-date  big  machines  with  their 
weU-proportioned  drives  for  fast  running,  and  Jarge 
stuff  chests  will  avoid  many  of  them. 


WOLVES  FORCE  BEAVER  TO  CUT  DOWN  TREE 

Last  week  at  Lookout  a  man  was  treed  by  four 
brush  wolves.  Soon  two  of  them  moved  off.  Shortly 
after  the  t^vo  animals  retni-ned,  with  a  beaver  be- 
tween them.  They  forced  the  l)eaver  to  begin  work 
on  the  tree  but  before  it  had  quite  finished  gnawing 
through  the  trunk  a  party  of  hunters  came  along  and 
a  tragedy  was  averted. 

NOTE:  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  this. — Ed. 


If  you  want  the  lntern;uional  Number,  free  write  us 
before  Dec.  15th. 
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An  Organization  for  Developing  Direct  Advertising 


The  Montreal  Paper  Cluli  licld  its  first  incotin^  of 
the  1922-23  season  at  the  (Queen's  Hotel,  on  Xovemher 
28.    Mr.  R.  M.  Maclean  presided  over  a  jroml  atteiidauee. 

The  address  was  deliveretl  by  Mr.  H.  Trill,  advertisinjr 
eounsel  for  tlie  Feih-rated  Press.  It  was  on  •'Direet 
Advertisintr  and  its  Relation  to  Paper  and  Printinjr 
Salesmen.''     He  spoke  as  follows: 

I  am  goinjr  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  tell 
you  a  story.     1   have  three  rea.sons  for  doiiip:  this: 

First. —  Because  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Seeond. —  Because  it  is  a  good  story. 

Third. —  Because  it  has  a  bearing  on  wiiat  1  am  going 
to  say. 

I  have  told  you  the  story  because  I  wish  to  recapitulate 
sonu'  very  obvious  facts,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  pa.ss 
the  same  judgment  as  did  the  gentleman  of  Verdun 
about  the  white  horse,  until  you  have  heard  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  I  hope  to  arrive. 

It  has  been  my  e.xperience  that  the  plain  sfatemenf  of 
obvious  facfx  often  leads  one  to  very  unexpected  con- 
clusions. 

Let  us  first  find  a  point  of  contact.  We  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  sale  of  paper,  either  as  paper  makers  or  as 
printers  because  Pai)er  is  to  D.  A.  as  the  sausage  skin  is 
to  the  sausage  and  as  such  we  are  all  interested  in 
"direct  advertising"  because  all  direet  advertising  is 
conveyed  on  jiaper. 

Therefore  anything  that  affects  direct  advertising  af- 
fects the  sa'e  of  paper.  If  we  can  eliminate  any  factor 
which  militates  agaiu.st  the  greater  use  of  direct  adver- 
tising, and  if  we  can  assist  any  factor  which  makes  for 
the  greater  use  of  direct  advertising  or  makes  its  use 
more  effective,  we  shall  have  doue  something  to  increase 
the  .sale  of  printing  and  of  paper.  Po.ssibly  there  is  no 
better  way  in  which  we  can  increase  the  sale  of  these 
coiiunodities  than  by  increasing  the  use  of  direet  ad- 
vertising. You  will  notice  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
sale  of  paper  as  a  whole,  and  disregarding  the  particular 
claims  of  any  special  paper. 

Let  Us  agree,  then,  that  increased  sale  of  paper  and  of 
printing  depend  on  increased  appreciation  and  use  of 
direct  advertising,  that  is,  we  are  to  consider  selliufi 
direct  adve>tisin;j. 

Now,  the  first  problem  of  the  advertiser  is  an  analysis 
of  the  product  he  intends  to  advertise,  and  to  do  .so 
from  the  buyers  point  of  view. 

I  have  really  not  time  now  to  di-seuss  the  functions  of 
direct  advertising.  Let  me  mention  the  fact  that  knowl- 
edge of  it  among  progressive  advertisers  is  a  vital  func- 
tion in  advertising  campaigns,  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked witliout  .I'eopardizing  the  success  of  the  whole 
campaign. 

Now  to  look  at  direet  advertising  from  the  buyer  of 
advertising  point  of  view.  Let  us  remember  that  paper, 
while  extremely  interesting  to  us,  is  supremely  unin- 
teresting to  the  layman. 

Let  me  remind  you  to  that  to  the  man  who  pays  the 
bills,  advertising  is  an  expense  which  he  grudingly 
admits  is  probably  necessary,  but  which  he  hates  to  pay 
almost  as  much  as  he  hates  charitable  donations.  But 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  all  executives  are  vitally 
interested,  and  that  is  sales. 

Now  when  the  C.  P.  R.  wishes  to  sell  tickets  to  the 
Rockies,  it  does  not  spend  money  to  show  retouched 
photographs  of  its  track,  nor  does  it  lay  emphasis  upon 
the  superior  timber  of  its  ties,  but  it  does  show  and  does 
spend  money  to  show  pictures  as  beautiful  as  it  can 
make  of  the  Roekv  mountains. 


W'lieji  Kleisliman"s  Yeast  wants  to  sell  more  of  its 
product,  it  does  so  by  trying  to  make  people  eat  more 
bread ;  or  feel  the  need  of  vitamines. 

This  principle  applied  to  our  present  problem  means 
that  the  way  to  increase  the  .sale  of  paper  and  of  ]>rint- 
ing  is  to  make  people  want  to  increase  their  sales  by  tlie 
use  of  direct  advei-tising.  Let  us  consider  for  a  mom-nt 
the  type  of  man  in  whose  mind  we  desire  to  create  tills 
impression.     He  usually  falls  into  one  of  three  types: 

1st.  The  competent   advertising  manager. 

2nd.  The  promoted  clerk,  whose  business  is  to  check 
lirinters'  i)rice9  and  advertisers"  .statements. 

3rd.  The  general  utility  man  on  who.se  already  ov<'r- 
burdened  shoulders  advertising  is  dumped  because  there 
is  no  one  else  wlio  is  willing  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

AVe  have  little  to  say  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
types.  If  he  is  competent  he  knows  the  function  of 
direct  advertising.  He  knows  how  to  produce  it  and 
cannot  be  talked  out  of  it. 

But  when  one  of  the  other  type  ;i  is  given  an  api>ro- 
priation  the  only  person  he  can  call  in  to  advise  him  on 
the  situation  of  it  is  an  advertising  agency,  and  consei"n- 
tious  and  experienced  as  he  may  be.  he  is  still  bound  to 
favor  that  form  of  advertising  to  which  his  organization 
is  adapted,  which  can  be  handled  by  him  with  the  least 
trouble,  and  which  will  return  him  the  greatest  profit 
for  the  smallest  outlay  of  time  and  trouble. 

Thus,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  for  both  the  agent  and  the 
advertiser  to  shoot  the  money  into  a  series  of  news])aper 
or  trade  paper  advertisements,  and  trust  to  the  little 
gods  of  circulation  and  cumulative  effect  to  produce 
some  intangible  but  probably  jastifiable  result. 

It  has  been  said  that  good  Americans,  when  they  die. 
go  to  Paris;  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  good  direct 
advertising  men,  when  they  graduate,  go  into  an  agency. 

But  suppose  by  some  fortunate  accident  such  an  ad- 
vertiser as  we  have  indicated  does  feel  the  need  of  some 
direct  advertising.  Immediately  he  finds  him.self  out  of 
the  nice  safe  line  of  newspaper  advertising,  which  will 
bear  him  painlessly  almost  from  the  passing  of  the  ajv 
propriatiou  to  the  paying  of  the  final  bill,  and  finds 
himself  in  an  almost  unchartered  sea  in  a  small  boat,  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  the  paddling  has  to  be  done  by 
himself.  He  is  immediately  confronted  with  a  multi- 
tude of  perplexing  details.  He  ha.s  to  worrv  about 
mailing  lists,  copy,  art  work,  plate  making,  "printing 
prices,  clipping  or  sealing,  folder  or  booklet,  overhang 
or  flush  cover,  stamp  or  permit,  return  card,  addressing, 
and  not  lea.st  paper. 

To  whom  shall  he  go  for  advice.' 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  instance  which  verv  exactly 
illustrates  what  happens  to  a  man  in  thi.s  position.  A 
certain  firm  in  Montreal  desired  to  produce  a  seri°s  of 
folders  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  thou.sand  a  month,  in 
which  there  are  an  unusually  large  number  of  details  to 
take  care  of.  He  did  not  know  auv  printer  in  Montreal 
particularl>-  well,  so  he  went  to  tlie  G-raphic  xVrts,  who 
gave  him  the  names  of  five  printers  who  could  take  care 
of  his  entire  requirements,  from  receiving  the  article  to 
be  advertised  to  delivering  the  folders  addressed  ready 
for  the  mail.  He  was  given  five  names,  he  asked  these 
five  printers  to  submit  prices  and  probabh-  dummies  on 
this  work.  Only  one  of  those  five  can  "win  out.  but 
whichever  one  wins  will  use  paper,  the  product  from  a 
certain  mill. 

I  have  been  at  some  length  in  explaining  the  situation 
in  this  matter  to  illustrate  that  direct  advertising  is 
largely  unorganized  and  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
the  advertiser,  while  indii-ect  advertising  is  highly  or- 
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ganized  aiul  matle  vcn-  easy  for  tl.e  a.lvortisor  by  very 
efficient  advi-rtisiiis  asii'ncies. 

Now  iust  so  long  as  this  somowhat  liap-hazard  arrange- 
ment remains,  just  so  long  will  .lir.vt  advertising  fall 
short  of  its  legitimate  share  of  advert isnig  appropria- 
tions, beeause  for  just  so  long  will  dir.-et  advertising  con- 
tinue to  be  relatively  ineffective. 

1  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  that  where  five  printers 
are  competing  for  a  single  campaign,  the  order  must 
involve  business  for  a  paper  house. 

There  are  in  Canada  a  few  paper  manufacturers,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  printers.  As  far  as  direct  adver- 
tising is  eoncerned.  the  paper  maker  has  lett  himselt  in 
the  printer's  hands  to  a  very  large  extent. 

A  few  progressive  printers  have  taken  up  the  burden 
of  selliii"  direct  advertising,  and  have  engaged  men  to 
do  this  work  for  them.  The  situation  is  very  much  as 
if  the  paper  honses  were  a  huge  reservoir  with  a  very 
large  number  of  outlets  on  only  a  few  of  which  there  are 
any  taps.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  instead  of  leaving 
a  'burden  of  selling  direct  advertising  entirely  to  the 
printer,  the  paper  makers  of  Canada  the  ink  makers, 
the  commercial  artists,  together  with  the  printers  as  a 
whole  were  to  see  that  the  making  of  the  direct  adver- 
tising idea  was  a  vital  factor  in  the  sale  of  their  product, 
and  were  to  form  or  subsidize  a  direct  advertising  agency, 
on  the  basis  that  the  total  ontjint  of  such  an  agency  would 
be  divided,  as  far  as  the  paper  was  concerned,  among  a 
vei'v  few  eompeting  paper  iioiises. 

Such  an  agency  should  have  (1)  sufficient  money  to 
educate  the  advertisers  into  the  proper  functions  of 
direct  advertising. 

(2)  Speak  for  direct  advertising  with  the  same_  au- 
thority as  does  the  agency  to-day  with  regard  to  indi- 
rect  advertising. 

(3)  Give  authoritative  and  special  service  to  the  buyer 
of  advertising. 

(4)  Be  of  very  great  assistance  to  every  printer. 

(5)  Jt  oould  employ  well  trained  experts,  and  lastly, 
every  move  that  it  made  would  sell  more  paper,  more 
ink,  more  art  and  more  printing. 

But  suppose  this  is  somewhat  Utopian  dream.  Still 
it  is  an  ideal  which  is  well  worth  while  to  work  towards. 
What  then  is  the  first  step? 

1  would  say  that  the  first  step  in  the  universal  sale  of 
direct  advertising  would  be  the  education  of  the  printer 
and  the  advertising  buyer  into  just  exactly  what  the 
functions  of  direct  advertising  are  and  make  it  veiy 
easy  for  him  to  produce  effective  direct  advertising. 

And  the  only  logical  method  of  doing  so  is  by  co-op- 
eration of  all  the  forces  which  will  benefit  by  such  educa- 
tion and  through  the  medium  of  direi-t  advertising. 

I  think  the  time  is  now  very  ripe  for  the  undertaking 
of  ju.st  such  a  campaign,  aand  since  paper  houses  will 
probably  reap  a  greater  benefit  from  such  a  campaign 
than  any  other  factor  I  think  this  is  the  right  place  to 
make  such  a  suggestion  and  that  the  paper  houses  are 
the  i-ight  jjcople  to  start  the  organisation  necessary. 

And  I  have  this  further  suggestion  to  make.  Instead 
of  merely  telling  people  that  tiiey  should  use  Direct 
Advertising  I  would  show  them  exactly  how  they  can 
use  direct  advertising. 

I  would  convey  my  message  through  series  of  direct 
advertising  features  which  should  themselves  be  exam- 
I)les  of  every  ty])e  of  direct  advertising. 

And  I  would  arrange  that  these  features  should  be 
kept  as  samph's  l)y  the  i-ecipients  in  a  form  of  poi't- 
folio  90  that  when  a  man  wanted  to  get  out  a  piece  of 
direct  advertising  he  would  not  have  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  having  received  and  kept  some  folder  or  book- 
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let  that  iiappened  to  come  tbrough  the  mail,  but  could 
turn  to  this  i)ortfolio  and  find  there  a  .sam|)le  of  the 
form  that  is  best  suited  to  liis  immediate  need  and  that 
included  every  minute  technical  detail  of  its  make-up 
so  that  he  could  i)lace  his  order  clearly  concisely  and 
with  the  definite  under  standing  that  he  was  ordering 
exaetlj^  what  he  was  expecting  to  get. 

As  I  see  it  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others  which 
l)aper  man  and  printer  need  to  put  direct  advertising 
(HI  the  map — and  that  is  organization. 

(jentlemen,  in  the  words  of  Ben  Franklin,  we  liave  all 
got  to  hang  together  or  we  shall  continue  to  remain  in 
the  air  in  the  somewhat  uncomfortable  jiosition  in  which 
we  are  at  present  situated. 


BARNJUM  FOREST  FIRE  RANGER  PRIZES 
AWARDED 

The  Barnjum  forest  fire  ranger  prizes  amounting  to 
$82.5.00  for  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia  have  just  been  awarded  as   follows — 

In  New  Brunswick  tlie  prize  of  $2.50.00  was  awarded  to 
H.  C.  Lynn,  Kedgwick,  though  the  decision  in  this  Prov- 
ince was  very  close  owing  to  the  keen  rivalry  for  this 
prize,  which  has  resulted  in  a  well  organized  effort  by 
the  entire  force  to  keep  forest  fires  down  to  a  minimum, 
resulting  in  the  smallest  fire  loss  in  New  Brunswick  for 
many  years.  The  results  obtained  have  been  of  such  great 
value  to  the  Province  and  the  men  have  responded  so 
heartily  in  this  fire  protection  work  that  Mr.  Barnjum 
felt  that  an  extra  bonus  should  be  paid  to  the  second  and 
third  best  record,  though  only  one  prize  was  offered  in 
each  Province,  and  he  has  accordingly  forwarded  a  check 
for  $50.00  to  E.  Baldwin.  West  Batliurst.  and  for  $26.00 
to  W.  R.  Davidson  of  Five  Fingers.  N.  B..  as  a  slight  ac- 
knowledgement of  their  splendid  efforts  in  protecting  the 
forests  of   New   Brunswick   from  fire. 

In  Quebec  the  prize  of  $250.00  was  awarded  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  concerned  to  the  widow  of  Al- 
bert I'Heureux  of  St.  Michel  des  Saints,  Berthier  County, 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  Rangers 
in  the  Province  but  from  the  added  reason  that  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  performance  of  his  duty;  iiaving  given  his 
life  for  his  country  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  died  on  the 
battle  field,  for  the  saving  of  trees  is  the  equivalent  to 
.saving  life,  for  without  trees  life  could  not  exist. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  prize  of  $250.00  was  awarded  to 
W.  J.  Scott  of  Middle  Musquodobit  who  had  the  best  fire 
fighting  record   for  tlie  season. 

PAPER,  STATIONERY,  ETC.  IN  ENGLAND 

By  F.  W.  FIELD,   II.   M.   Trade  Commis.sioner 

•r| 

Reports  on  the  state  of  the  paper  trade  continue 
fairly  good,  and  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  all- 
around  improvement. 

This  improvement  has  been  most  noticeable  in  com- 
mercial papers  made  from  chemical  pulp,  e.sparto,  etc., 
and  as  a  result  many  mills  producing  these  classes  of 
paper,  known  a.s  "free  from  chemical  pulp,'"  are  run- 
ning full  time.  In  spite  of  a  tendency  for  prices  of  pulp 
to  harden,  prices  of  paper  remain  steady,  and  unemploy- 
ment in  this  trade  has  decreased  to  a  considerable  extent. 

So  far  this  year  the  exports  of  printing  paper  have 
risen  in  bulk  ;")()  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  the  same 
period  last  year. 


The  International  Number  of  Pulp  and  I'ajjer 
Magazine  is  out.  Do  you  want  one.'  Free  until 
December   1 5th.    1922. 
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Eighteen  Million  Dollar  Plant  for  Newfoundland 


l''iiiiii  llir   MiHiiiii^   riiroiiielf,   lialifax 


The  Sir  \V.  1).  Anll^l^nu^;.  Williworili  CtMiipjiiiy  ol' 
LoiKioii,  Enfflaiul.  will  coinnu'nce  work  al  "lu-e  lucak 
ill"-  trrouiul  on  tlic  lluinhcr  river,  preiiaraloi-y  In  the 
erection  of  an  ci-htecii  iiiiilioM  (lolhir  (.i:lS,()()(),OO0) 
paper  plant. 

The  British  Treasiii-y  has  triiaranteed  $9,()()(J.()()1)  to 
ward  the  project,  and  Newfonndlaiid  the  other  half. 

It  is  understood  that  John  Powell,  chief  engineer 
for  the  Heid  Newfoiindlaiul  Co.,  will  severe  his  connec- 
tion witli  that  orjrani/.ation  and  assume  full  control  of 
construction. 

The  plant  will  he  located  on  the  Ilnniher  River,  sit- 
uated at  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Co- 
lony. —  a  wide,  deep,  rapid  stream,  which,  when  prop- 
erly dammed,  should  develop  enormous  electric  power. 
For  several  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  navigable  to 
ocean-going  steamers,  and  for  shipment  of  product  by 
water;  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  erection  of  suit- 
able piers. 

During  the  Aviiiter  mouths  when  the  stream  and 
Bay  of  Islands  are  blocked  by  heavy  ice,  shipments 
can  be  made  via  Port  Aux  Basques,  which  is  only  six 
hours  distant. 

Another  big  advantage  which  the  site  possesses  is 
that  the  Reid  Newfoundland  railway  skirts  the  Hum- 
ber  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  both  railway  line  aud 
stream  running  through  virgin  wilderness,  rich  in 
spruce  and  fir  necessary  for  the  successful  manufacture 
of  first  class  paper. 

The  pro.iect  was  first  broached  about  a  .vear  ago  b.v 
the  Humber  Valley  Development  Company,  but  the 
scheme  assumed  such  vast  proportions  that  outside  aid 
had  to  be  sought,  with  the  result  that  the  original 
promoters  merged  with  the  Power  Securities  Corpora- 
tion, Limited,  of  London,  England,  which  corporation 
will  carry  on  the  work.  This  latter  corporation  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  British  Corporations  Act 
with  a  capital  of  nine  million  dollars,  divided  into 
1.000.000  7  per  cent,  cumulative  shares  of  $'5  each,  and 
one  million  ordinary  shares  of  the  same  value. 

Of  the  latter,  400,000  have  been  subscribed  for  cash 
at  $5  per  share  by  Armstrong  Withworth  &  Company. 
Limited;  Babcock  &  Wilcox.  Ltd.;  The  British  Thom- 
son-Houston Co.,  Ltd. ;  the  directors  of  Balfour,  Beatty 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  directors  of  the  Power  Securities 
Company\ 

An  issue  of  half  a  million  of  the  preference  shares  at 
par.  and  100.000  of  the  ordinarv  shares  at  $5  per  share 
was  offered  to  the  public  on  October  30,  the  list  clos- 
ing on  Nov.  1st.  Tlie  brevity  of  the  period  during 
which  the  list  remained  open  would  suggest  that  the 
shares  were  practically  subscribed  before  publication 
of  the  prospectus. 

The  directors  of  the  Company  are  George  Balfour. 
J. P..  M.I.E.E..  of  Chiselhurst.  chairman:  Sir  James 
Kemnal,  P.R.S.E.,  of  Chiselhurst ;  Howard  Coppuck 
Lewis,  Egerton  Gardens,  London.-  John  Henry  Brunei 
Noble,  Park  Lane,  London;  Andrew  Henry  Beatty. 
Putney  Hill,  S.  "W.,  and  Wm.  Shearer,  Lauriston. 
Bromley,  Kent ;  the  two  latter  being  the  managing 
directors.  The  Company's  bankers  are  Barclay's  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Glynn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  and  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd.  Mr.  Walter  John  Selle.y,  London, 
is  the  secretary  (pro  tem),  and  his  office,"  66  Queen 
St.,  is  the  registered  office  of  the  company. 


The  compan.v  has  lieeii   formed  : 

•To  establish,  tran.sacl  and  carry  on  the  business  of 
a  Financial  and  Investment  Compan.v  in  all  its  bran- 
ches for  the  purpose  and  with  the  ob.jeet  among  others 
of  assisting  in  tiie  development  of  the  engineering  and 
electrical  industries,  aud  to  carry  on  and  undertake 
any  business,  uiidertakiug,  transaction  or  operation, 
conunonly  carried  on  or  iindertaken  by  financiers,  dis- 
count houses,  capitalists,  underwriters  of  stock,  or 
shares  or  debentures  of  companies, " 

An  engineer,  who  recently  visited  the  site,  and  dis- 
cussed the  proposal  with  the  business  men  of  the  Co- 
lon,v,  informs  The  Chronicle  that  the  people  are  most 
enthusiastic  about  the  scheme.  They  realize  that  the 
addition  of  $9,000,000  to  their  country's  liabilities  will 
meau  heavy  additional  taxation,  but  they  are  willing 
to  undertake  the  bui'den,  firm  in  the  belief  that  in  time 
the  Colony^  will  reap  handsome  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

' '  One  of  the  present  grave  problems  of  the  Reid  New- 
foundland Railwa.v,"  >said  this  engineer,  "is  the  mat- 
ter of  coal,  every  pound  of  which  has  to  be  imported 
from  Canada.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  are  used 
annually  on  the  long  haul  between  Port  Aux  Basques 
and  St.  John's,  the  cost  of  which  means  the  difference 
between  success  aud  failure  in  operation.  It  may  be 
that  the  surplus  millions  of  kilowatts  developed  at  the 
Humber  plant  may  be  diverted  to  the  Reid  Company, 
aud  the  latter  inaugurate  a  complete  electrification  of 
their  railway  system.  The  initial  cost  of  installation 
would  be  enormous,  but,  I  believe  results  would  justify 
the  expenditure." 


PRICE  OF  CASEIN  FORCES  USE  OF  STARCH 

The  manner  in  which  the  price  of  casein  ha.s  risen  since 
spring  when  Congress  imposed  a  duty  upon  this  essential 
and  vital  raw  material  of  the  coated  paper  industry  will 
force  the  use  of  starch  and  starch  products  as  a  substitute 
for  the  casein  glue  now  used  in  large  quantities. 

This  was  disclosed  at  a  recent  conference  in  New  York 
City  of  coated  paper  manufacturers  when  it  was  found 
that  the  supply  of  casein  is  so  short  that  few  manufact- 
urers  have   more   than    a   few   weeks   supply. 

The  price  has  risen  rapidly  since  last  spring,  when  a 
duty  was  imposed  by  Congress  that  is  now  nominally  quot- 
ed at  20  cents,  as  against  10  cents,  the  price  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  duty  was  imposed.  The  imported  pro- 
duct has  been  diverted  to  European  consumers  since  the 
duty  was  imposed,  while  the  domestic  manufacturers  have 
decreased  the  amount  of  casein  manufactured  by  them,  in- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  the  duty.  Even  at  the  high 
figures   now   quoted   there   is   little   casein  to   be   had. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  powdered  milk,  not  only 
in  the  city  homes  where  the  cost  of  distributing  pure  bot- 
tled milk  is  a  domestic  problem,  but  by  bakers,  ice  cream 
manufacturers  and  similar  -wholesale  consumers,  has  made 
the  domestic  production  of  casein  unprofitable  as  compar- 
ed with  milk  powder,  both  substances  being  made  from 
skimmed  milk. 

The  only  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  next  three  or 
four  months  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  substitution  of  starch 
for  casein,  in  sizing  of  coated  papers.  This  can  be  done 
coated  paper,  while  the  rise  in  the  price  of  casein  from  10 
to  20  c  means  an  added  cost  to  the  paper  manufacturer 
without  materially  increasing  the  present  cost  of  making 
of  1   cent  per  pound  in  bis  paper. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  CLUB  VISIT  LAURENTIDE 

On  Friday  eveiiinjr,  Nov.  2;l,  the  meml)ers  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  CUub  of  MeCiill  travelled  to  Grand  - 
.Alere  on  an  exeursion.  the  object  of  wlueli  was  to  m- 
speet   the    Laiirenlide    eompany's   properties   at       that 

place.  .  . 

The  party  were  met  by  Mr.  Harry  l>ates.  Science  n,^, 
Laurentide  teelinieal  superintendent. 

Mr.  Bates  conducted  the  party  to  tlie  Laurentide 
Inn,  wliere  ever.\  liody  was  received  as  guests  of  the 
Laurentide  conipaiiy.  An  excellent  breakfast  was 
served  after  which  Mr.  Bates  outlined  the  program  for 
the  day  and  the  party  started  off  on  its  tour  of  ni- 
speetion. 

The  buildings  and  lay-out  ot  (ii-and  Mere  reveal  at 
once  that  it  is  no  ordinary  place.  That  it  was  built 
for  beautv  as  well  as  service  is  shown  by  the  quaint 
artistic  cut  stone  construction  of  the  various  adniiiiis- 
tration  and  community  buildings. 

To  be  an  employee  of  the  Laurentide  company  must 
be  a  pleasure,  for  "wonderful  care  is  taken  of  them  and 
the  number  of  conveniences  for  their  comfort  and 
pleasure  is  surprising.  The  spacious  assembly  hall 
with  dance  floor,  gymnasium,  etc..  community  build- 
ing and  library;  golf  course,  one  of  the  finest  in  Can- 
ada, tennis  courts,  model  dairy  farm,  which  supplies 
farm  produce  for  everybody,  cafeteria  in  the  mill,  as 
well  as  large  wash  and  locker  rooms,  company  hospital 
with  its  attending  medical  staff,  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  Laurentide  Jnn.  where  the  party  were  so  admirably 
and  iiospitably  entertained. 

The  executive  .staff  of  the  company  put  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  party  and  the  care  and  trouble 
which  they  had  expended  to  make  the  visit  profitable 
and  pleasant  was  almost  too  much. 

From  the  hotel  the  party  as  a  whole  went  to  the 
power  liouse,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  in 
existence.  Mr.  Riddle  the  electrical  engineer,  explain- 
ed the  general  construction  of  the  jdant,  the  genera- 
tions of  power  and  its  transmission  to  Quebec,  Mont- 
real, Shawinigan  and  Three  Rivers. 

The  power  house  consists  essentially  of  eight  ver- 
tical shaft  generators  each  of  22.000  h.  p.  capacity. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  described  which  had 
lieen  perfected  for  measuring  the  flow  of  watei-  tlirou^h 
the  low  liead  penstocks. 

In  brief  two  electroiles  were  ])lacc(l  a  known  dis- 
tance apart  in  tiie  penstock.  A  solution  of  salt  was 
introduced  above  the  ui)per  elect  loih'  which  changed 
the  conductivity  of  the  water,  and  tlie  time  taken  for 
this  salt  to  travel  between  the  two  jjoints  obtained, 
from  whicli  tiie  amount  of  water  in  the  given  time  can 
be  calculated  and  the  actual  power  of  the  generator 
obtained. 

From  the  power  house  the  i)arty  went  to  the  Com- 
muity  Hall,  where  Mr.  Blanchard,  stock  (!ontrol  super- 
intendent, gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  man- 
ufacture of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  pulps,  aided  by 
some  very  illustrative  charts  which  he  had  i)repared. 

The  party  split  up  in  groups  of  four.  Kach  grou]) 
was  led  by  a  guide  who  conducted  them  through  the 
wood  room,  groundwood  and  sulphite  mills  and  very 
ably  explained  the  various  processes  and  machinery 
involved  in  each. 

A  menu  surpassing  even  that  of  the  Ritz-(.^arlton  was 
presented  to  the  ravenous  members  of  the  party  at 
lunch  time.  After  this  bountiful  repast  everybody 
again  gathered   in  the  Community  Hall,  where    ■  Mr. 


\;\\\  Dc  Can-  cxi)laiucd  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
I  lie  process  of  making  the  i)repared  pulp  into  news- 
print. Charts  showing  the  patli  followed  by  the  stock 
were  given  out  as  well  as  blue-prints  of  the  details  of 
the  Fourdriiiicr  i)aper  machine.  Individual  samples  of 
the  wire  used  on  tliis  machine  were  distributed. 

As  in  the  morning  the  groups  resumed  tlieir  tour 
under  the  charge  of  their  competent  guides,  who  con- 
ducted them  through  the  mixing  room,  paper  machine 
room  and  finishing  room.  The  electric  steam  gen- 
erators were  also  visited  wliich  were  a  revelation  in 
scientific  achievement. 

The  party  were  very  sorry  not  to  have  been  al)le  to 
thank  Mr.  George  Chahoon  for  the  wonderful  visit 
wliich  his  generosity  had  afforded  them,  as  he  was  un- 
expectedly called  out  of  town,  but  wish  to  express 
their  sincere  appreciation  to  him  and  all  those  of  the 
Laurentide  staff  who  so  generously  gave  of  their  time 
and  knowledge  to  make  the  visit  a  most  enjoyable  and 
instructive  one. 

The  party  had  the  pleasure  of  being  accompanied 
by  Professor  Charles  McKergow  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Mae- 
Lean. 

The  Canadian  Pa(nfic  Railway  deserve  to  be  com- 
plimented upon  their  efficient  transportation  and  ex- 
cellent service  to  so  large  a  body. —  Prom  "McGill 
Daily.'' 

The  officers  of  the  McGill  Paper  club  are :  Honorary 
President,  A.  L.  Dawe;  President,  W.  C.  Munro ;  Vice- 
President,  F.  W.  Bradshaw ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  F. 
W.  McCrea. 


ARBITRATORS  FOR  PULP  WOOD  BUYING 

New  York.  Nov.  30. — Selection  of  official  arbitration 
.scaler.s  to  carry  out  the  pulpwood  customs  tentatively  for- 
mulated for  the  handling  of  pulpwood  contract.s  in  New 
York  State  is  the  suggestion  whicii  has  been  made  follow- 
ing the  recei])t  of  commendatory  letters  on  the  work  al- 
ready done. 

The  three  grades  which  were  tentatively  suggested  by 
the  New  York  Committee  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  W.  S.  Smith,  have  met  with  such  favor 
that  it  is  now  propo.sed  to  not  only  adopt  these  grades 
as  the  recognized  three  grades  for  spruce,  but  also  to  use 
them  as  a  basis  for  j)urchases  of  other  wood,  with  proper 
differentials  between  the  going  prices  for  spruce  and 
heniloek,  long  logs,  burned,  rough,  and  old  wood,  etc. 

The  New  York  committee  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of 
the  Ameriean  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  further  rec- 
oimnended  the  desirability  of  the  employment  of  an  of- 
ficial check  sealer  "for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
between  pulpwood  sellers  and  buyers,  since  it  appears 
that,  under  the  |>resent  systeni.s*.  while  most  companies 
have  adequate  and  eompreliensive  pulpwood  contracts, 
there  is  no  unified  attempt  to  enforce  the  contact  specifi- 
cations. The  committee  recommends  that  one  or  more 
experienced  official  arbitration  scalers  be  employed  by 
the  mills  of  a  given  locality  and  that  be  be  a  well  paid 
man.  with  considerable  experience  both  in  the  woods  and 
in  the  wood  room  of  the  mill,  in  orded  tiiat  he  might 
judge  intelligently  as  to  the  condition  in  the  pulpwood 
as  indicated  by  the  outward  appearance  of  the  rot,  knot  or 
other  defect." 

It  was  suggested  that,  wiiile  not  employed  in  actual 
scaling,  tliese  men  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  educat- 
ing the  sliippers,  in  making  investigations  as  to  the  amount 
of  shrinkage  when  I  foot  lengths  are  cut  from  logs,  and 
otiicr    investigations    of   a    similar    nature. 
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TEN  MONTHS"  BRITISH  TRADE 

Steady  Rise  in  Pulp  Imports  and  Paper  Exports 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  Nov.  20,  19'.'2. 
Wo  arc  jiradually  cneping  up  to  the  end  of  another 
year  and  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  making  a  survey  of  the 
business  and  trade  experieneed  up  to  tlie  end  of  October. 
A  new  conservative  Government  lias  now  got  into  power 
in  London  and  optimists  feel  tliat  the  change  may  stimu- 
late trade  at  home  and  abroad.  If  it  does,  we  can  rest  as- 
sured tliat  tlie  pulp  and  paper  industries  will  enjoy  their 
•share  of  the  anticipated  prosperity;  but  the  revival  must 
be  tantamount  to  an  exceptional  period  of  jir^gress.  if  the 
present  unemployment  and  rates  of  exchange,  not  to  men 
tion  unrest  abroad,  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
However,  a  Con.servative  Government  stands  a  chance  of 
stabilising  the  money  markets  and  it  evokes  confidence  in 
many  foreign  lands — and  it  is  confidence  we  want  nowa- 
days. But  looking  back  on  the  (last  ten  months  of  Brit- 
ish trade,  when  a  Conservative-Libcral-Independent  Lib- 
eral,— known  as  a  Coalition, — Government  was  in  power, 
it  cannot  be  said,  when  the  money  markets  and  troubles 
abroad  are  viewed,  that  the  figures  are  disappointing.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  have  reached  the  height  they  are  in  to- 
day and  they  speak  volumes  for  the  resourcefulness,  the 
speeding-up  metliods.  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  British 
papermakers  and  pulp  sellers  who  have  had  to  fight  against 
great  odds,  including  a  dilatory  Government. 

Pulp  Imports 

Looking  at  the  supplies  of  pulp  one  noticeable  feature 
is  the  prominent  position  of  Canada — and  it  shows  what 
Canadians  can  do  when  the  market  on  this  side  is  tackled 
with  some  seriousness.  The  total  shipments  of  groudwood 
from  January  1  to  October  31,  from  all  countries  reached 
4'31,9H  tons,  compared  with  '2(i5,612  tons  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  last  year.  Of  these  shipments  Canada  sent 
100,077  tons,  compared  with  93,371  tons  last  year;  Nor- 
way, 226,232  tons  (I4.6,8.53  tons);  Sweden,  87.123  tons 
(13,308  tons);  and  other  countries  15,212  tons  (12,080 
tons).  These  figures  show  that  Canada  has  become  the 
second  country  in  the  world  for  supplying  the  British 
market  with  groundwood.  And  with  more  perseverance  it 
should  be   on   top   of  the   list. 

The  value  of  the  226,232  tons  received  from  Norway  is 
put  down  as  £1,151,203  and  that  of  Canada's  106,077  tons 
at  £595,293.  The  total  value  of  all  the  ten  montlis'  ship- 
ment is  placed  at  £2,245,4.54..  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a 
market  which  takes  over  £2,000,000,000  worth  of  ground- 
wood  in  less  than  a  year  is  not  to  be  dispised  and  a 
£1,000,000,000  in  Canada  is  better  than  £1,000,000  in 
Norway.     And  there  are  no  bad  debts. 

Chemical  Pulps 

Canada  also  has  a  share  of  the  chemical  pulps  trade, 
but  it  still  remains  in  its  infancy.  The  tot.-jl  amount  of 
bleached  chemical  pulp  received  from  all  countries  of  sup- 
ply for  the  ten  months  was  17,850  tons,  valued  at  £4.02.- 
953,  compared  with  11,556  tons  at  £592.715  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1921.  Canadian  supplies  are  in- 
eluded  in  these  values,  roughly  about  2,500  tons,  but  the 
largest  supplies  are  Norway  (7,836  tons)  and  Sweden 
(5,32 1  tons). 

Unbleached  chemical  pulp  was  imported  to  the  extent 
of  239,043  tons  (valued  £3,945,572)  compared  with  164- 
732  tons  (at  £6,365,939)  for  the  corresponding  period. 
Sweden  shipped  127,660  tons  valued  at  £2,184^218  (last 
year  113,045  tons  .at  £4,474,651).  Here  we  have  an  eye- 
opener   for  the   Canadian  mills  in  one  country's   supplies 
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.ilone!  Norway  comes  next  witii  41,187  tons,  valued  at 
t'831,279;  Finland  38,004  tons  at  £489,114  and  Canada 
and  other  countries— mostly  Canada — 31,016  tons,  valued 
at  £426,519.  Only  a  little  over  7,000  tons  arrived  from 
Germany,  tile  tr.ade  of  which  nation  has  fallen  on  the 
shoulders   of   Scandinavia. 

Taking  all  the  supplies  of  pulps  from  different  sources 
the  value  up  to  the  present,  for  10  months,  is  £6,800,982. 
Last  year  when  prices  were  on  a  higlu-r  level  it  readied 
£10,360,557.  These  figures  siiow  how  important  the  mar- 
ket is  and  how  important  it  is  to  study  its  requirements. 
Shijiping  between  British  ports  and  Canada  is  very  great- 
ly improved  and  if  one  large  firm  can  grip  a  share  of  the 
market  here,  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  contend  that  another 
can   do   likewise? 

Paper  Exports  and  Imports 

Turning  to  the  products  of  the  British  mills,  including 
newsprint  wrappings,  cards,  etc.,  the  ten  months  export 
trade  alone  rose  from  595,19  1-5  tons,  at  £6,667.251,  in 
1921  to  92,393  3-4  tons,  at  £5,340,298  from  .January  1 
to  Oct.  31.  Printing  paper  exports  jumi)ed  from  624,- 
621  cwts.  to  1,098,811  cwts.  Packing  and  wrapjiing  pa- 
])ers  were  more  than  doubled  in  the  exiiorts,  but  there  is 
a  falling-off  in  cardboard,  mill  and  strawboard,  cartons  of 
paper  and  certain  classes  of  stationery.  Strange  to  say 
that  Canada  during  the  ten  months  purchased  693  1-2  tons 
of  good  quality  printing  paper,  compared  with  102  tons 
in    1921. 

.\ustralia  preference  is  also  reflecked  in  the  figures.  For 
the  ten  months  459,271  cwts  of  newsprint  was  exported, 
compared  with  241,094  cwts  in  1921.  New  Zealand  sup- 
plies have  also  doubled.  Australia  has  also  purchased 
double  supplies  of  writing  paper,  while  New  Zealand's  de- 
mand shows  a  material  decrease  and  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  Canada. 

The  British  imports  have  risen  from  266,704  3-4  tons, 
valued  at  £9,680,612,  in  1921  to  446,228  tons,  valued  at 
£10,079,343.  A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  show 
an  interesting  comparison  of  the  import  and  exjiort  trade 
— the  former  nearly  doubled  the  latter  in  value — and  it 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  the  British  mills  have  to  compete 
against.  Canadian  supplies  of  newsprint  have  risen  from 
260  tons  to  6081  1-4  tons  in  1922  and  Norwegian  supplies 
have  trebled.  Newfoundland  shipments  increased  from 
594,160  cwts  to  851,577  cwts.  Scandinavia  takes  the  lead 
in  supplying  packing  and  wrappings,  but  Canada  has  risen 
in  the  import  list  to  98,012  cwts.  for  the  present  ten 
months,  compared  with   12,842  cwts.  in   1921. 

Making  a  genera!  view  of  the  British  imports.  Canada's 
increased  trade  is  shown  in  packings  and  wrappings,  news- 
print, groundwood,  and  unbleached  chemical  pulp.  These 
are  notable  features— and  they  should  be  increased  and 
well   maintained   for   the   benefit   of   the   Dominion. 


SAFETY  PAYS 


We  noted  recently  that  the  Spanish  River  Company 
wa.s  organized  for  an  inteii.sivf'  safety  campaign  Wo 
have  before  us  tlie  report  of  this  Company's  three  mills 
'^'"f:o^^°''";  showing  an  average  accident  reduction 
ot  53%  m  the  three  mills.  The  record  at  the  Espanola 
mill  was  72%. 

The  accident  record  of  the  three  mills  for  Julv 
August  and  September  was  an  average  of  2  per  l6() 
men.     In  October  the  record  was  0.9  per  100  men 

A  record  such  as  above  should  act  as  an  eve  opener 
to  other  mills  in  Ontario  where  accident  prevention 
has  not  yet  assumed  the  position  it  ought  to  hold  in 
up-to-date  mill  management. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A.  —  Properties,   Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Product 

A-1  The  Chemistry  of  Wood.  Analysis  of  the  Wood 
of  Eucalyptus  Globulus  and  of  Pinus  Monticola.  S. 
A.  :\IA1I()()I)  and  D.  E.  CARLE.  Forest  Products  Lab.. 
Madison.  Wis,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiv,  933  934,  (Oct. 
1922).  The  analyses  Avcre  carried  out  on  80-to  100- 
mesh  jrrnund  sa\vdnst  prepared  as  described  bj'  Schor- 
ger  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xii,  873,  1920).  The  lignin 
determination  method  is  given.  The  resiilts  of  the 
analysis  of  four  representative  samples  each  of  westei-n 
white  pine  and  eucalyptus  are  tabulated  and  com- 
mented. In  most  cases  the  results  parallel  rather  close- 
ly those  obtained  by  Schorger  for  conifers  and  deci- 
duous trees  respectively. -A.P.-C. 

A-1  The  Calorific  Value  of  American  Woods.  S.  W. 
PARR  and  C.  N.  DOVIDSON.  Fniv.  of  Illinois  J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.,  xiv.  935-936,  (Oct.  1922).  The  authors 
sliow  that  by  dryiing  wood  (1  g.  of  fine  sawdust)  for 
one  hour  at  105°C  in  air  a  substantial  equilibrum  is 
established  ;  while  by  drying  at  137°C.  in  an  atmosphere 
of  CO.j  values  about  0.2  to  3^f  higher  are  obtained.  At 
the  higher  temperature  about  0.3%  of  volatile  matter 
other  than  water  is  given  off,  as  shown  by  collecting 
and  weighing  the  water  given  off.  The  calorific  values 
(B.t.u.  as  received  and  calculated  to  the  dry  basis)  were 
determined  for  pine,  oak  hickory,  cherry  birch  and 
poplar.-A.P.-C. 

A-1  B-4  C-2  Ethyl.  Alcohol  from  Western  Larch 
(Larix  Occidentalis,  Nuttall).  E.  C.  SHERRARD, 
Forest  Products  Lab..  ^Madison.  Wis.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
xiv,  948-949,  (Oct.  1922).  A  method  is  given  for  the 
fermentation  of  70  to  80%  of  the  total  sugar  resulting 
from  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  western  larcji.  This  method 
is  equally  satisfactory  for  the  fermentation  of  galactose 
alone,  of  which  western  larch  contains  8-17^^.  Yields 
un  to  33.4  gal.  of  95%  alcohol  per  ton  of  dry  wood  were 
obtained.-A.P.-C. 

A-3  Nigerian  Grasses  for  Paper  Making.  Bull.  Imp. 
Inst.,  xix.  271-282.  (1921  )  :  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi.  2223,  (July 
10,  1922).  Examination  is  n-poi-tcd  of  tlic  following 
grasses  from  West  Africa  :  ekong  (Imperata  cylindrica, 
Beauv)  esum  (Pennisetum,  sp.  i.  cduwa  (Andropogon 
tectorum,  Schum),  jinfi  (Andropogon  Gayanus, 
Kuntli).  gamha  (A.  gayanus,  Kuntlii,  sasari  (Chasmo- 
podium  afzelii,  Stafp).  tsatui  (Cymbopogon  giganteus, 
Cbiovi.  yama  (Hyparrhenia  rufa,  Stai)ft.  kitsi  i-uima 
(H.  rufa,  Stapf).  liaya  maria  (mixture  of  various 
grasses),  and  wuchivan  bera  (Clenium  elegans,  Kuntli). 
The  results  show  that  the  grasses  on  tlie  whole  give 
very  satisfactory  yields  of  pulp  and  that  the  pulps 
have  good  felting  proj^erties  and  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing strong  paper.s  of  good  quality.  The  yields  of 
pulp  (30  to  53.5'^;  ■) compare  in  most  cases  favorably 
with  those  obtained  from  Spanisli  esparto  when  treated 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  pulps  arc  of  similar 
character  to  one  anotlier  and  closely  resemble  esparto 
pulp,  although  the  ultimate  fibers  are  ratjier  shorter. 
In  most  eases  they  bleach  easily  and  would  be  suitable 
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for  the  production  of  good  class  writing  papers. -A.P.-C. 
A-6  C-2  The  Utilization  of  Bark  as  Fuel.  B.  R. 
SCIIAFEIL  Forest  Products  Lab.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  21,  57-58,  (May  25,  1922). 
A  In-ief  resume  of  the  literature  in  the  files  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory.  -A.P.-C. 

A-9  H-5  Hypochlorous  Acid  and  Chlorine  with  a 
Comparison  of  Their  Bleaching  Action.  R.  L.  TAYL(^R. 
Am.  Dyestuff  Rep.,  x.  329  330,  347-349,  (1922)  ;  Chem. 
Abs.,  xvi,  2200,  (July  10,  1922).  Bleaching  by  chlorine 
may  not  be  altogether  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
water  as  the  chlorine  ma.v  act  directly  on  tlie  coloring 
matter.  Contrary  to  the  views  of  Higgins,  the  author 
eohsiders  chlorine  a  better  bleaching  agent  than  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. -A.P.-C. 
A-13  Development  of  Tests  for  the  Fastness  of  Dye- 
stuffs.  W.  J.  MURRAY.  Am.  Dyestuff  Rep.,  x,  231- 
232.  344-34.5,  (1922)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi.  2226,  (July  10, 
1922).  A  sketch  is  given  of  the  methods  of  testing 
fastness  to  light,  washing  and  perspiration  in  use 
during  the  past  50  years.  The  various  methods  are 
tabulated,  showing  date,  authority,  conditions  of  test, 
time,  manipulation,  and  standards.  The  American 
Society  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists  it  at  present 
workinsr  to  establish  standard  tests  for  fastness.  -A.P.-C. 
A-14  The  Elmendorf  Tester.  "A.  B.  C."  of  Pauer 
Oualitv.  J.  IT.  TIOTVtHTON.  Tliwing  Instrument  Co. 
Paner  Trade  J..  Ixxiv,  No.  11,  50-53.  (March  16.  1922~). 
A  discussion  of  the  imiiortance  of  the  tearinsr  strength 
of  papers  and  of  the  merits  of  the  Elmendorf  tester  for 
determining  it,  with  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
tests  of  various  weights  of  kraft,  bond,  wrapping,  tas. 
half-tone.  book,  ledger,  writing,  waxed  and  manila 
made  liv  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.-A.P.-C. 

A-14  A  Sunplementarv  Study  of  Commercial  Instru- 
ments for  Determining  the  Tearinar  Strength  of  Paper. 
PAUL  1>.  HOUSTON,  Bureau  of  Standards.  Paner 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  10,  43-46.  (March  9.  1922).  A  des- 
cription of  the  Elmendorf  Paper  Tester  and  of  the 
theorv  of  the  instrument.  The  instrument  was  cali- 
brated and  was  found  to  l)p  gi-aduated  correctly.  The 
resistance  due  to  friction  in  the  ball  bearings  of  the 
segment  and  in  the  sleeve  of  the  indicator  was  studied, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  any  errors  due  to  slight 
variati(His  in  friction  would  be  too  small  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  number  of  paper  samples  were  tested  to 
determine  the  possibilitv  of  obtaining  check  results 
usiuff  different  plies  of  the  same  samnle.  Considerable 
vai'iations  were  obtained  when  different  plies  were 
used,  and  it  is  advised  that  for  commercial  work  the 
number  of  plies  to  be  used  for  certain  grades  and 
weights  of  paper  be  specified.  The  instrument  is  built 
on  sound  principles  of  mechanics,  is  calibrated  correctly, 
and  will  perform  satisfactorily  if  the  number  of  plies 
to  be  used   are  specified. -A.P.-C. 

A-14  The  Detection  of  Formaldehyde  in  Paper.  F. 
IIEERMANN.  Textilber..  iii,  101-121,  (1922)  ;  Chem. 
Abs.,  xvi,  2406,  (July  20.  192).  The  detection  of  formal- 
dehyde in  paper  or  cardboard  used  for  boxes  is  best  ac- 
complished b.v  placing  a  piece  of  the  sample  directly 
into  a  solution  of  fuchsin-sulphurous  acid.  Lignin  from 
wood-fiber   gives   a   pink   color   after  long   standing, 
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whereas  the  change  is  rapid  if  formaldehyde  lias  lieen 
used  as  a  preservative  in  the  glue,  etc.,  employed  at  the 
box  factory.  The  method  of  Cohn  (Chem.  Abs.,  xvi, 
222,  Jaji.  20,  1922)  is  just  as  sensitive.  Pieces  of  paper 
are'placed  in  the  solution  or  are  moistened  with  it.  In 
order  to  avoide  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  paper  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  color 
should  be  observed  after  a  few  seconds.  Fuchsin-sul- 
phurous  acid  solution  may  be  used  for  the  quantitative 
determination  (Colorimetrically)  or  the  method  of 
Orchard  may  be  employed  (weighing  the  silver  formed 
l)v  reduction  of  alkaline  silver  nitrate). -A.P.-C. 

A-14  K-23  Photographic  Paper  Base.  .G.  MOISAND 
Men.  Papeterie  Francaise,  liii,  421-422,  (Sept.  1.  1922). 
Brief  outline  of  the  main  defects  to  be  found  in  paper 
used  as  a  base  for  plioto>;Ta|ihic  paper. -A.P.-C. 

A-14  A  Simple  and  Practical  Method  for  Measuring 
the  Water-Resistance  of  Fiber  Board  and  Wrapping 
Papers.  E.  0.  REED,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Paper  Trade  J„  Ixxiv,  No.  3,  43-44,  (Jan.  19, 
1922).  The  most  satisfactory  method  consisted  in  de- 
termining the  ratio  of  the  bursting  strength  of  the  wet 
paper  to  that  of  the  dry  paper.  This  was  done  by 
determining  the  loss  in  bursting  strength  (^Mulleti) 
after  exposing  to  a  column  of  water  or  definite  height 
for  a  started  length  of  time.  A  simple  piece  of  ap- 
paratus for  carrying  out  the  test  and  the  procedure 
iised  are  described,  and  the  results  of  a  number  of  tests 
are  tabulated.-A.P!-C. 

A-14  K-23  A  Study  of  Electrical  Insulating  Papers. 
J.  Brit.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng..  ix  657-669,  1 1922  i  ;  Chem.  Abs., 
xvi,  3205.  (Sept.  20,  1922).  An  extensive  study  of 
paper  to  be  employed  for  insulation  (other  tlian  in  the 
construction  of  cables)  has  been  carried  out  and  after 
collaboration  with  the  manufacturers  a  series  of  defini- 
tions and  tests  has  been  drawn  up  which  are  intended 
to  avoid  ambiguities  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  acceptable  tests.  The  report  is  divided 
under  the  following  headings :  definitions  test  recom- 
mended, chemical  tests,  and  uses  for  insulating  papers. 
Among  the  chemical  tests  the  one  for  the  detection  of 
metallic  particles  consists  in  immersing  the  paper  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  saturation  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  solution.  Each  iron  particle  will 
produce  a  blue  spot  on  the  paper.  The  application  of 
a  1%  silver  nitrate  solution  to  the  surface  of  the 
paper  will  produce  a  black  spot  on  each  metalllic 
particle.  The  paper  is  dropped  into  a  1%  solution  of 
acetic  acid  and  allowed  to  dry  for  one  hour  lying  flat 
on  a  cloth.  The  sample  is  then  dropped  into  a  solution 
containing  Ice.  of  acetic  acid  and  Ig.  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  per  liter.  The  iron  particles  will  appear 
as  bhie  spots  and  the  copper,  brass,  and  gunmetal  as 
red  spots. -A.P.-C. 

A-15  The  Viscosity  of  Cellulose  In  Cuprammonium 
Solution.  I.  Determination  of  the  Viscosity.  R.  A. 
JOYNER.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,  xcci.  1511-1525,  (Aug. 
1922).  The  work  was  done  along  the  same  lines  as  that 
of  Gibson,  Spencer,  and  McCall  (Chem,  Soc.  Trans,, 
cxvii  .,  484,  1920),  using  a  falling  sphere  viscosimeter. 
The  author  describes  an  apparatus  for  dissolving  the 
cotton  and  transferring  it  to  the  viscosimeter  entirely 
out  of  contact  -ivith  the  air.  Results  are  given  of  the 
comparison  of  the  Gibson  Spencer  McCall  method  witji 
the  present  method,  and  of  the  effects  of:  (1)  addition 
of  sucrose,  .sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate  in  the 
cuprammonium  solution;  (2)  concentration  of  copper; 
(3)  dilution  by  ammonia  (keeping  the  ammonia  content 
constant  at  210  g.  per  1,)  ■  (4)  concentration  of  am- 
monia; (5)  cellulose  concentratiori.-A.P.-C, 


A-15  The  Yield  of  Glucose  from  Cotton  Cellulose.  J. 
C.  IRVINE  and  E.  L.  HIRST.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,  exxi, 
1585-1591,  (Aug.  1922).  The  main  difference  in  ex- 
perimental details  from  those  previously  described  (IR- 
VINE and  SOUTAR  this  journal,  xix.  1005,  Sept.  29, 
1921)  lav  in  conducting  acetolysis  by  W.  L.  Barnett's 
method  "(this  journal,  xix,  1006,  Sept.  29,  1921).  The 
overall  yield  from  cellulose  to  glucose  was  95.1%  of 
the  theoritical  amount.  "Considering  the  standard  of 
purity  in  which  the  mixed  alpha-  and  beta-methylgluco- 
sides'were  isolated,  there  can  be  no  further  doutit  that 
cotton  cellulose  is  composed  entirely  of  glucose  re- 
sidues." (Compare  MONIER- WILLIAMS,  Hydrolysis 
of  Cotton  Cellulose.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,  cxix,  803. 
1921.)-A.P.-C. 

E.  —  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

E-1  A  Starch  Indicator  Solution.  W.  J.  PAINTER. 
Analyst,  xlvii,  166-167.  (1922).  A  starch  solution  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  directions  was  foinid 
to  be  still  useful  as  an  indicator  after  8  mouths.  Boil 
common  household  rice  starch  and  an  equal  weight  of 
soda  ash  with  the  usual  quantity  of  water.  Cool,  add 
concentrated  h.vdrochloric  acid  until  the  liquid  is  acid 
to  litmus.  Add  a  little  zinc  and  allow  to  stand  24  hours, 
and  then  filter  the  neutral  solution.  Starch  paste  pre- 
pared according  to  the  directions  of  the  Briti.sh  Phar- 
macopea  did  not  keep  10  days. -A.P.-C. 

E-2  Sulphite  Was*e  Liquor  as  a  Fertilizer.  11.  0. 
SODERBAUM.  Cen^ralanstalten  Forsokvasendetjords- 
bruk  Medd.  No.  230,  Kemiska  advel  No.  33.,  12  pp., 
(19:22^  :  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  2380,  (July  20,  1922).  The 
neutralized  liquor  contained  19.4%  organic  matter,  of 
whicli  4  to  5%  was  sugar.  The  inorganic  content  was 
3.5%  of  which  0.02%  was  potassium.  No  Phosphoric 
acid  was  present  and  the  nitrogen  content  was  only 
0.02%.  Experiments  were  carried  out  with  oats  on  a 
poor  sandy  soil.  The  containers  held  about  30  kilos  of 
soil,  to  which  a  basic  fertilizer  of  phosphate,  gypsum 
and  sodium  nitrate  was  added.  The  waste  liquor  was 
added  in  increasing  amounts  from  12,5  to  100  cc.  per 
vessel.  The  results  showed  only  in  a  few  cases  an  in- 
creased yield  of  about  10%.  No  harmful  effects  were 
observed  -witli  even  the  largest  amounts  of  sulphite 
liquor.-A.P.-C. 

E-2  Durability  of  Sole  Leather  Filled  with  Sulphite 
Waste  Liquor.  R.  C.  BOWKER.  Hide  and  Leather, 
April  22.  1922 :  J.  Am.  Leather  Chem.  Assoc,  xvii,  314- 
315,  (1921);  Chem.  Abs,,  xvi.  2617,  (Aug.  10.  1922). 
As  a  filler  for  vegetable-tanned  leather  sulphite  waste 
liquor  is  as  good  as  chesnut  or  quebracho  extracts;  it 
is  as  firmly  fixed  and  yields  as  durable  a  leather.  It 
has  no  deleterious  effect  during  the  aging  of  the  leather 
-A.P.-C. 

E-2  The  Manufacture  of  Acohol  from  Sulphite  Waste 
Liquor.  E.  R.  SOHLBERY.  Making  Paper;  Paper 
Mill,  xlv.  No.  6  18.  20,  (Feb.  11,  1922).  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  one  production,  on  a  commercial  scale,  of  al- 
cohol from  sulphite  waste  liquor.-A.P.-C. 

E-4  Use  of  Lime  in  the  Sulphite  Process.  Men.  Pape- 
terie Francaise,  liii.  443-445,  (Sept.  15,  1922).  General 
description  of  the  preparation  of  sulphite  liquor  by  the 
mlik  of  lime  and  by  the  tower  systems,  with  an  outline 
of  the  method  of  analysis  of  lime  or  limestones. -A.P.-C. 
E-4  Modern  Fresh  Liquor  Preparation.  HUGO 
LAUBER.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  ii,  86-89.  (1922) :  Chem 
Abs.,  xvi,  2222.  (July  10,  1922).     Brief  description  of 

Continued  on  page  1078 
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fice  and  mills  are  at  Jaeksoiiboro,  Ont.,  say  that  tlieir 
mills  have  rested  easy  as  regards  re-stockiiig  pulp- 
wood  and  their  impression  is  that  the  market  is  due 
for  a  real  stiffening.  The  company  are  going  into  the 
hush  on  a  larger  scale  this  winter,  and  while  they  are 
not  operating  camps  of  tlieir  own,  they  are  putting  in 
jobbers  and  expect  to  take  out  sufficient  wood  to  stock 
their  mills  fully  for  next  season.  Tliey  find  that  the 
cost  of  putting  up  logs  is  going  to  lie  ai)iireciably 
iiigher  this  winter  than  last. 

A  number  of  Toronto  men  are  involved  in  an  inte- 
resting law  suit  which  has  been  commenceil  in  tlie  Nova 
Scotia  Supreme  Court,  and  in  wliich  Charles  H.  Jones 
&  Company  of  New  York,  brokers,  are  the  plaintiffs, 
and  Clarke  Brothers,  Limited,  pulp  manufacturers, 
Hear  River,  N.  S.,  are  one  of  the  defendants.  The  action 
involves  a  claim  of  $126,000  and  the  defendants  include 
A.  G.  Mclntyre,  President  of  Clark  Brothers,  Limited, 
a  firm  of  solicitors  in  Toronto  and  a  firm  of  Toronto 
brokers.  Action  arose  over  a  bond  in  1921  for  .$2,000,- 
000  secured  by  mortgage  to  the  Montreal  Trust  Com- 
pany, in  which  issue  the  plaintiff  invested  -$76,000  in 
cash.  It  is  claimed  that  the  New  York  firm  bought 
under  inducements  contained  in  a  certified  copy  of  a 
trust  deed  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of  previous 
issue  of  bonds.  Plaintiffs  claim  also  tliat  a  legal 
opinion  delivered  to  them  made  no  reference  to  a  pre- 
vious issue  and  that  no  such  issue  was  shown  by  the 
lialance  sheet.  Another  charge  is  that  a  mill  at  Port 
•Toli  had  been  described  as  part  of  defendant's  prop- 
erty, though  the  mill  had  been  burned  down  during  tlie 
previous  summer.  The  claim  is  made  up  of  two 
amounts,  the  $76,000  invested  and  $50,000  damages. 

P.  W.  Brawn,  recently  with  Fraser  Company^  Lim- 
ited, lias  accepted  a  position  with  the  Nashwaak  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  as  plant 
manager  and  assumed  his  duties  there  on  Nov.  21st. 
Mr.  Brawn  has  had  more  than  ordinary  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  high  grade  pulp,  liaving  lieen  sul- 
phite superintendent  with  the  Hollingsworth  and  Whit- 
ney Co.,  and  the  Brown  Company,  Berlin,  New  Hamp- 
sliire  for  fifteen  years  each  and  was  also  for  some 
time  plant  manager  for  the  Fraser  Companies,  Limited, 
Edmundston,  N.  B.  Mr.  Brawn  resigned  his  position 
with  this  company  in  March  of  this  year  and  since 
that  time  has  been  taking  a  well  deserved  rest,  spend- 
ing his  time  between  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Maine,  and 
Portland. 

The  Thompson-  Hyland  Lumber  Company,  Bay  St., 
Toronto,  are  now^  shipping  pulpwood  on  their  1923 
contracts  to  various  points  and  are  buying  large  quan- 
tities. The  firm  report  that  they  are  in  the  market 
for  20,000  cords  of  peeled  poplar. 

An  interesting  address  was  delivered  at  a  meeting 
in  Hart  House,  Toronto,  a  few  days  ago,  of  tlie  Can- 
adian Institute  of  Chemistry,  the  speaker  being  D.  A. 
Scott,  who  gave  an  account  of  recent  research  work 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  sulphite  pulp,  with  a 
description  and  results  of  semi-commercial  scale  exper- 
iments on  improvement.;,  giving  increased  yields  of 
pulp  and  determinations  of  the  various  by-products  of 
sulpiiite  pulp  manufacture  and  their  possible  econ- 
omic value.  At  the  meeting  a  Western  Ontario  section 
of  tile  Institute  was  formed.  II.  M.  Lancaster,  chemist 
of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Healtli,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Paper  Com- 
pany, Washington,  was  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  paper 
trade  during  last  week. 


Charles  Allan,  of  the  Allan  Paper  Company,  Limited. 
Simcoe  Street,  Toronto,  has  moved  into  his  beantifiil 
new  i-esidence  at  23  Rosehill  Avenue,  Toronto.  During 
the  construction  of  his  house  Mr.  Allan  has  been  living 
at  Woodbridge. 

Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  of  Gravesend,  Engla-nd  and  Mr. 
William  Adamson  were  guests  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  at  lunch  last  week.  Mr.  Baker,  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Paper  Makers 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Adam- 
son  is  Technical  Director  of  Chas.  Walmsley  &  Co., 
who  are  building  pajier  machines  for  Bathurst  Co., 
Belgo  Paper  Co.,  ami  Price  Bros.  &  Co. 

The  Elderkin  timber  tract  of  5,000  acres  owned  by 
Wagstaff  and  Wetmore  at  Port  Greville,  Cumberland 
County,  Nova  Scotia  has  just  beep  sold  to  H.  W.  Scho- 
field  and  Co..  St.  John,  N.  B.  price  $20.00  per  acre.  Log- 
ging operations  for  long  lumber  will  be  started  on  this 
property  immediately. 

A  neat  bit  of  millwrighting  was  recently  done  at  the 
Belgo  Paper  Mill.  A  bottom  calender  roll  bearing  was 
taken  from  the  machine  at  8.30  in  the  morning,  the  old 
babbitt  removed,  new  babbitt  poured.  The  bearing  was 
machined  and  scraped,  ready  for  the  machine  at  2  o'clock, 
and   paper   was   being   made   again   at   2.15. 


THE  LIVING  THE  WORLD  OWES  YOU 
IS  A  BAD  DEBT 

The  world  may  owe  you  a  living,  but  there  is  no  way 
to  collect  it.  Charge  it  off  as  a  bad  debt  and  forget  it. 
For  even  if  it  were  paid,  the  best  you  could  expect  would 
be  a  place  in  the  poor-house,  which  though  sometimes 
comfortable,  is  never  a  popular  institution. 

If  you  want  a  good  living,  as  all  rightlv  con.stit'ited 
men  do,  you  will  have  to  get  it  yovirself. 

And  you  will  not  get  it  easily,  either,  unless  you  have; 
some  wealthy  relative  whom  you  can  persuade  to  die  and 
leave  you  a  fortune. 

The  young  man  starting  his  career  with  the  hope  that 
something  will  hapiien  to  gain  him  an  ea.sy  berth  is  far 
more  numerous  than  the  easy  berths  thus  obtainable 

Remember  that  in  this  world  there  are  about  a  billion 
and  a  half  people,  and  that  you  will  do  well  to  consider 
them  all  as  competitors  for  that  sof"^  job  you  would  like 
to  have. 

If  you  can  work  as  hai'd  and  as  intelligently  as  the 
first  hundred  thousand  of  them  you  will  live  in  great 
luxury,  and  be  an  important  man.  After  that  your  rel- 
ative importance  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  how  long 
your  working  hours  are  and  how  wisely  you  spend  them. 

Of  course  you  may  not  have  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence. But  you  will  never  find  out  without  working, 
for  even  the  best  minds  do  not  discover  what  they  ai'e 
made  of  till  industry  has  givtn  them  an  opportunity  to 
develop. 

If  you  will  approach  the  world  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis, 
figuring  that  it  will  give  back  about  what  j'OU  put  into 
it,  you  are  likely  to  Lead  a  happy  and  a  progressive  life. 
But  if  you  think  that  because  you  happened  to  arrive 
on  this  particular  planet  you  must  be  taken  care  of,  you 
are  due  for  a  pre'ty  serious  disappointment. 

In  these  days  when  even  the  nations  are  not  sure 
whether  or  not  they  can  pay  their  debts  to  other  nations, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  world  is  not  going  to  bother 
about  the  little  debt  it  may  owe  to  you — even  if  it  admits 
that  it  owes  it — which  it  never  will. 

(Copiyi-ight  1920  by  John  Blake). 


Do  not  be  at  fault. 
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Messi-s.  Kitcliie  and  Haiiisav,  Liiuiti'd,  paper  man 
ufai'turei-s,  Toronto,  liave  just  put  on  the  market  a 
new  line  of  eoated  folder  known  as  "  R  &  R".  The 
sheet  has  been  put  out  to  meet  tlie  growing-  demand 
for  a  high  grade  eoated  paper  that  will  fold  and  prim 
well.  It  eniltodies  ail  tlie  qualities  required  foi-  a 
"direct  by  mail"  advertising  folder  and  other  pui- 
poses  whei'e  a  strong  eoated  paper  is  needed.  Tlie 
body  sto(dv  is  eomposed  of  rags  and  No.  1  ijleaehed 
sulphite,  giving  the  ueeessary  strength  and  folding 
qualities,  while  partieular  attention  has  l)een  given  to 
the  coating,  in  order  to  produce  a  resilient  sheet  that 
will  give  the  desired  results.  The  firm  have  sampled 
the  trade  with  the  new  stoek  whieh  is  made  in  25  x 
38-80,  25  X  38-100,  and  28  x  42-120. 

The  Porcupine  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company  has  been 
given  judgment  for  $8,904  against  the  Hoyle  Lumber 
Company  in  connection  with  1,272  cords  of  pulpwood 
cut  by  defendants  on  plaintiff's  property. 

Wheels  have  commenced  turning  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  paper  at  Fort  William.  The  Gleucarin  has 
docked  at  the  town  witli  1,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp 
for  the  plant  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Company.  The 
pulp  came  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  was  produced 
in  the  plant  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  aJid  Paper  Mills. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Port  Arthur  Board  of  Trade  a 
few  days  ago  the  President  reported  that  he  was  in 
negotiation  with  an  American  firm,  the  name  of  which 
he  did  not  divulge,  which  proposed  to  establish  a  plant 
in  Port  Arthur  for  the  use  of  the  products  of  pulp 
mills.  It  was  a  company,  he  said,  which  was  strong 
financially  and  there  was  a  big  demand  for  its  goods. 
Power  and  a  site  were  required  for  the  industry  and  it 
was  expected  that  early  in  the  new  year  a  favorable 
report  as  to  the  final  decision  of  the  company  to  locate 
in  Port  Arthur  would  be  made. 

Power  need  of  the  city  of  Port  Arthur  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  it  now  demands  all  available  power 
being  developed  by  the  equipment  of  Cameron  Falls. 
To  provide  for  future  additions  to  the  service  Port 
Arthur  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  requested  the 
Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  to  com- 
mence construction  of  an  additional  unit  of  the 
Nipigon  Development.  The  Port  Arthur  Division  of 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  will  be  read.y  to 
use  a  large  block  of  power  early  in  the  spring  and  it  is 
stated  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  construction  of 
a  paper  mill  unit  at  the  Thunder  Bay  mill. 

The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  a  few  days  ago  of 
William  Jarvis  Wharin,  Avho,  as  treasurer  for  the  past 
27  years  of  the  Copeland-Chatterson  Co.,  Adelaide  St., 
Toronto,  was  known  to  the  Toronto  and  Ontario  paper 
trade.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Toronto  nearly  all 
his  life  but  during  the  past  few  .vears  had  had  charge 
of  the  company's  branch  at  Brampton. 

Returning  to  Vancouver  after  an  extended  visit  to 
the  East  President  T.  W.  McGarry,  of  the  Whalen  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.  stated  two  engineers  would  be  brought 
out  from  Eastern  Canada  to  investigate  and  report  on 
extensive    improvements    proposed    for    the    mills.      It 


was  nut  staled  just  wliai  the  inipn)\cuiiMils  wnnid  in- 
clude but  several  schemes  are  under  wa,v  to  increase 
production  aiul  to  do  so  more  economically.  The  Wlia- 
leu  pulp  plants  are  operating  as  well  as  the  lumber  and 
shingle  mills  and  the  companv's  outlook  is  said  to  be 
bright. 

The  Spruce  Falls  Ciiinpany  commenced  the  making 
of  sulpiiite  at  its  new  null  at  Kapuskasing,  Out.,  the 
beginning  of  Decemhei'.  The  company  was  jjromoleil 
by  S.  A.  Mundy,  of  Bradford,  Penn.,  who  was  form- 
ei'l.y  identified  with  lumbering  operations  in  British 
Columbia.  Messrs.  Morrow  and  Beatty  have  com- 
menced construction  on  the  new  dam  at  Kapuskasing. 
They  are  going  to  build  a  small  power  house  which  will 
develop  about  2,500  horse  power.  About  250  men  will 
be  employed.  The  work  of  building  houses  on  the  new 
town  site  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

From  the  office  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  in  Toronto  it  is  learned  that  the  Fort  William 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  expect  that  the 
No.  1  paper  machine  will  be  turned  over  the  latter 
part  of  December.  Excellent  progress  is  being  made 
Avith  its  installation  and  when  it  is  completed  work  on 
the  installation  of  the  No.  2  machine  will  be  com- 
menced. J.  A.  Bothwell,  manager  of  the  Brompton  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company's  mill  at  East  Angus,  Que.,  and  R. 
H.  Bryan,  of  the  sales  force,  were  visitors  in  Toronto 
last  week  where  they  took  in  the  Royal  Winter  Fair. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Company,  Limited,  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  Toronto,  reports  that  excellent  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  installation  of  the  paper 
machine  in  their  new  mill  at  Port  Arthur.  The  Dom- 
inion Engineering  Works  of  Montreal  has  made  de- 
livery and  the  machine  is  rapidly  being  set  up  under 
the  supervision  of  Superintendent  Knickerbocker. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Canadian  paper  trade  is  ex- 
tended to  I.  H.  WeUhni  and  Thomas  Weldon  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  in  the  death  of  their 
mother,  Mrs.  James  Weldon,  which  took  place  a  few 
days  ago  at  St.  Thomas,  Out.  The  late  Mrs.  Weldon 
had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  84  years  and  her 
death  came  as  the  result  of  the  effects  of  a  fall.  Her 
husband,  James  Weldon  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  99 
years. 

Prescott  men  are  named  as  incorporators  of  the  In- 
ternational Fibre  Board  Co.,  Limited,  as  follows: 
Henry  J.  Wiser,  Edward  Lauster,  A.  C.  Casselman  and 
James  W.  Ault.  The  company,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Montreal  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $350,000 
and  is  empowered  to  manufacture  and  sell  fibre  pro- 
ducts made  from  pulp,  and  to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  paper  boxes,  containers,  paper,  etc. 

With  power  to  engage  m  business  as  pulpwood 
owners,  lumbermen,  etc.,  the  Pine  River  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Limited,  has  been  granted  a  charter  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $50,000  and  headquarters  in  Pro- 
vost, Alberta.  Among  the  incorporators  are  0.  C. 
Yates,  George  F.  Kenney,  Raymond  M.  Lee  and  Robert 
S.  Waters,  of  Provost,  Alberta. 

The  New  Ontario  Colonization  Company,  whose  of- 
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various  ovens  for  burning  sulphur  ancl  of  apparatus  for 
washinir  and  absorbing:  the  gases. -A. P. -t'. 

E-4  Towers.  A.  D.  J.  KUHN.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  n, 
89-91  (1922)  •  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi.  2222,  (July  10,  1922). 
Comparison  of  the  singh-  and  multiple  tower  systems. 

E  4  E-0  Occurrence  of  Thiosulphate  and  Polythion- 
ate  in  Sulphite  Liquors.  RUDOLF  yiE15EK.  Zellstoff 
u  Papier,  li,  .31-56,  l(j6-ll-t.  (1922);  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi, 
■'600  (,Aug  10,1922).  Sulphite  liquors  prepared  irom 
»ases  free^from  sublimed  sulphur  contain  only  HO.,  and 
SO  with  possibly  a  trace  of  thiosulphate.  Meiition  is 
made  of  the  possibility  of  lower  oxidation  products  ot 
sulphur  being  formed  during  the  preparalion  ol  sul- 
phite liquors  bv  various  methods  and  the  eftects  oL 
arsenic  and  selenium.  Definite  proof  of  the  positive 
action  of  arsenic  and  selenium  in  the  formation  of  these 
lower  oxidation  compounds  was  not  obtained.  It  was 
shown  that  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  polythionates 
was  tiie  sublimed  sulphur.  The  amount  of  polythionate 
and  thiosulphate  found  was  small  and  did  not  represent 
the  total  amount  of  sublimed  sulphur  which  was  present 
in  the  burner  gases.  A  portion  of  the  thionates  appears 
quickly  to  decompose  into  SO^  and  the  actual  amount 
of  thionates  in  equilibrum  with  the  sulphite  liquor 
seems  to  be  very  small.  Methods  for  the  analysis  of 
these  compounds  are  given.-A.P.-C. 

E-5  Sugar  Formation  in  a  Sulphite  Digester,  t,.  (,. 
SIIERRARD  and  C.  F.  SUIIM.  Forest  Products  Lab., 
Madison.  Wis.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiv,  931-932.  (Oct 
1999)  The  paper  contains  charts  showing  the  rate  ot 
formation  of  sugar  during  the  cooking  of  white  spruce 
indicating  that  the  rate  of  sugar  formation  is  mtlueneed 
ehieflv  bv  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  free 
sulphur  dioxide.  Time  is  also  a  factor  since  prolonged 
cooking  increases  the  sugar  production  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ceUulose.-A.P.-C. 

F.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

F-2  Separat-on  of  Fatty  Acids  and  Resfn  Acids  in  the 
Liquid  Ees  n  from  the  Sulpha+e  Process.  A.  C.  VON 
EULER  Arkiv.  Kemi.  Mneral  Geol.,  viii,  No.  -1,  21pp., 
(1921)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi,  240.5.  (July  20,  1922).  The 
liquid  resin  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  sulphate 
process  owes  its  consistency  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  often  as  much  as 
50  to  60%.  Analytical  methods  for  their  separation 
are  known,  the  best  being  Twitchcll's,  which  is  how- 
ever expensive  and  too  difficult.  The  author  describes 
a  number  of  experiments  made  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
method  which  could  be  used  on  a  conimercia!  scale.  He 
was  unable  to  find  anything  satisfactory .-.\. P. -t'. 

F-0  K-18  Preparation  of  Straw  Pulp,  Specially  for 
Straw  Board.  F.  HOYER.  Pap^erfabr.,  xx,  653-658, 
689-693.  729-734,  (1922)  ;  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi.  26C0,  (Aug. 
10,  1922).  A  good  general  review  of  the  manufacture 
of  straw  pulp.-A.P.-C. 

H.  —  Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and 
Equipment 


H-1  Determination  of  the  Available  Chlorine  in  Hypo- 
chlorite Bleaching  Solutions.  -J.  ROYEK.  Ann.  Fals.,  xv. 
146-148,  ( April-iNlay  1922).  The  method  of  Pontius  is  re- 
eommended  as  being  rapid  and  exact.  It  consists  m 
titration  with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  after  the 
addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  At  first  the  iodide  is 
oxidized  to  iodate  by  the  free  chlorine,  but  as  soon  as 


this  reaction  is  completed  the  next  drop  of  iodide  solu- 
tion reacts  with  the  iodate  and  iodine  is  liberated  and 
detected  bv  means  of  starch. -A.P.-C. 

H-5  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Bleaching  Paper 
Pulp.  W.  11.  S.M.MON.  Eng.  patent  178.  209.  .Ian.  14, 
1921.  Tiie  removal  of  liquor  from  bleached  pulp  is 
accelerated  and  pulp  of  a  more  uniform  color  is  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  the  undeside  of  the  partially  drain- 
ed stuff  to  the  action  of  a  vacuum.  The  draining  chest 
is  fitted  with  a  tiled  false  bottom  and  means  are 
in-ovided  f(n-  exhausting  the  air  from  the  space  between 
this   false   bottom   and   the   true   bottom. -A.P.-C. 

H-5  Alkaline  and  Acid  Bleaching.  HOTTENROTH. 
Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  ii,  6-8.  ( 1922).  Translation  by  J.  L. 
Parsons  in  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  831-833,  (Sept.  28, 
1922).    See  this  journal,  xx,  504  June  15,  1922. -A.P.-C. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-1  K-7  Green's  Standard  Pulp  Sheet  Mould.  Paper 
Mill,  xlv.  No.  34,  46,  52,  (Sept.  2,  1922).  An  upper 
chamber  is  hinged  to  the  main  body  of  the  instrument 
and  can  be  clamped  down  tightly  against  a  gasket. 
Between  the  main  body  and  the  upper  cliamber  is  in- 
serted a  standard  perforated  copper  disc  (625  holes,  per 
square  inch).  The  instrument  to  a  levelled,  the  upper 
chamber  is  clamped  down,  water  is  introduced  to  a 
level  of  about  1  inch  above  the  disc  (a  stopper  being 
inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  draft  tube),  a  measured 
quantity  of  stock  at  a  consistency  of  0.5%  is  poured 
into  the  upper  machine  chamber,  after  a  few  sconds  (to 
allow  the  eddies  to  die  dow^^)  the  stopper  is  removed, 
and  the  .sheet  is  formed.  The  disc  is  removed,  and  the 
sheet  is  dried  without  being  couched  from  the  disc. 
-A.P.-C. 

K-7  New  Style  Breaker  Beater.  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No. 
30,  4,  (Aug.  5,  1922). A  brief  description  of  the  Shartles 
breaker  beater,  which  has  a  capacity  of  50  to  150  tons 
per  24  hours,  and  of  its  merits  particularly  for  the 
treatment  of  lialed  stock. -A.P.-C. 

K-8  Application  of  Direct  Dyes  in  Colorng  Paper. 
WALTER  C.  IIOL.MES,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Memours  Co. 
J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,   xiv,  958-960   (Oct.   1922).     With 
paper  materials  in  general,  the  best  results  in  dyeing 
direct  dyes  in  sized  papers  are  obtained  when  provision 
is  made  to  insure  maximun-i  retention  in  the  form  of  dye 
and  the  precipitation  of  residual  color  in  the  form  of 
some  lake  other  than  the  aluminum  lake.     The  color 
should  be  dj^ed  with  salt,  the  amount   of  alum  used 
reduced   to   a   minimum,    and   the    definition    of   alum 
preceded   by   that   calcium  chloride   or   other  suitable 
metallic  salt  which  will  precipitate  a  lake  of  compara- 
tively desirable  characteristics.    With  groundwood  fur- 
nishes best  results  are  obtained  if  the  absori)tion  of  the 
dye  is  prevented  entirely  by  preceding  the  addition  o,' 
the  color  b.v  that  of  the  metallic  salt   which   is   most 
suitable.     In  the  dyeing  of  mixed  furnishes  contaning 
groundwood  the  same  principles  of  color  application 
should  be  followed  in  conjunction  with  the  customary 
provisions  for  insuring  uniformity  of   coloring.     The 
methods   outlined  will  increase  the  brightness  of  the 
d.veings  without  incurring  the  disadvantages  attendant 
u])oii  the  use  of  basic  dyes  in  conjunetion  with  direet 
(l.\('s.    By  means  of  the  employment  of  copper  suli)hale 
in  the  case  of  numerous  individual  dyes  and  dye  coni- 
Ijinations  a  considerable  range  of  shades  of  great  fast- 
ness mav  be  obtained. -A.P.-C. 

K-8  The  Coloring  of  Paper  Stock.  EMIL  HEI'.sEK. 
Papierfabr.,  xx,  (1922).  Ti'anslation  ii.v  1.  (linsherg  in 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  26,  44-45.  I'june  29.  1922). 
A  discussion  of  the  effects  of  sizing,  softness  of  water. 
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fillers,  and  fiber  composition  on  coloring.  Rosin  size 
and  snliihate  of  alumina  act  favorably,  but  salt  cake 
does  not.  Hani  water  does  not  greatly  affect  aniline 
dyes.  i)ut  excessive  amounts  of  magnesium  salts  may 
forni  lakes  (espeeially  with  aeid  substantive  dyes) 
which  have  a  dull  tone  and  cause  irregular  eoloiing. 
Of  the  usual  fillers,  the  aeid  silicates  absorb  best  the 
basic  and  substantive  dyes  and  only  much  smaller 
amounts  of  the  acid  dyestuffs;  while  barium  sulphate 
was  found  to  absorb  color  worst.  It  appears  that  only 
basic  and  substantive  dyes  possessing  complicated  mole- 
cular structures  will  give  fast  colors  M-ith  the  aeid 
silicates,  ("ombined  coloring  and  loading  by  means  of 
aluminum,  calcium  and  magnesium  silicates  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  adding  the  d\\\  then  a  solution 
of  waterglass,  and  precipitating  the  latter  with  sul|)hate 
of  alumina  or  of  magnesia,  calcium  chrolide,  ete.-A.P.-C 

K-12  The  Wear  of  Paper  Machine  Wires.  \. 
BOl'Vi-:^R.  Mon.  Papeterie  Frangaise,  liii.  :i91-:{9;5, 
(Aug.  If).  191'!.' I.  Brief  discussion  ot'  the  most  freipient 
causes  of  wear  of  paper  machine  wires.-A.P.-C. 

K-23  Process  for  Stiffening  Paper.  P.  POLLAK. 
Eng.  patent  157-146.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  con- 
densation products  obtained  by  the  action  of  formal- 
dehyde on  urea  or  its  derivatives,  including  thiourea, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  borax,  are  used  as  stif- 
fening agents ;  e.  g.,  the  material  is  impregnated  with 
a  5  to  10%  solution  of  the  condensation  product,  and 
after  exposure  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  drv  steam 
to  remove  the  excess  of  water  and  formaldeiivde,  is 
ironed.    Coloring  agents  can  be  added  if  desired.-A.P.- 

K-12  Paper  Maldng  Machinery.  W  C  WITTA.KER 
Paper  Mill,  xlv.  Xo.  2,  20,  22,  40.  42  (Jan.  14.  19->^)' 
Suggested  improvements  in  the  design  of  paper  ma- 
chines, including  standardization,  elimination  of  sur- 
plus rolls,  use  of  ball  bearings,  arranging  wires  and 
felts  in  positions  which  are  easilv  accessible  for 
changing,  device  for  mechanical  handling  of  rolls  ac- 
I  cessibihty  to  working  parts  especiallv  on  the  drivincr 
side,  heiglit  of  paper  machines,  and  improvements  to 
tlie  machine  room.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Method  of  Determin-lng  the  Deflection  of  Paper 
Machine  Rolls.  HARRY  LUXDWALL.  Paper  Mill 
xlv.  Xo  14,  126,  128.  130  (April  15,  1922).  The  autlio.' 
shows  how  to  calculate  the  deflection  of  the  various 
rolls  (breast,  table,  couch,  press,  dryer)  on  a  paper 
machine,  and  compares  the  deflections  of  the  main  rolls 
ot  a  16o-  and  of  a  250-inch  machine.  He  shows  that  the 
problems    ot    deflection    should   not    limit    further    in 

ZTfVfff'  "^fl'  "^  l^''  Fourdrinier  paper  machine, 
but  that  the  problem  should  be  treated  with  the  most 
careful  exactness  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.-A.- 

P^'J'rmuf^''P''^^^  Troubles.  GEO.  D.  KILBERRY. 
Paper  Mill,  xlv.  Xo.  23.  4,  30,   (June  17    19->?)      The 

sS^M  .'"■•"'.'''""', '•■'^''''  ^°'"  P«P«»-  ^^^achine  drvers 
should  be  independent  of  the  .syphons  for  removing  con- 
densate, and  means  should  be  provided  for  feedin"  live 
steam  „no  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  drver^frim 
the  te.K  mg  side  at  any  joint  desired.  The  syphons  from 
all  the  dryers  can  be  at  the  back  side  and  can  deliver  iu- 
o  the  same  header  that  is  used  as  a  return  header  for 
the  steam  trom  the  respective  dryers.  More  efficient  sv- 
phomng  IS  obtained  by  allowing  a  stream  of  cool  water 
to  flow  constantly  around  the  .syphon  pipe.-A  P  -C 
K-23  Impregnated   Paper   and   Process   of   Makine- 

rTm.x^\?^^-'3*^'^J*^  prodotti  specializIat! 

KOCtXOXE    .    Ir.  Patent  523.545.    Chimie  et  indu<! 
tne  vii,  1184  (June  1922).     Ordinary  papei  i.fd/pped 


in  solutions  of  gelatin  and  of  glycerin  at  60  to  70°('.,  to 
which  has  been  atlded  a  solution  of  saponified  oleic 
acid.  It  is  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  fttrmaldehyde 
and 'dried  at  the  ordinary  temi)erature.  The  resultant 
l)aper  is  watcr])roof  and  is  unaTfected  by  alcohol,  el  her, 
chloroform,  and  benzene;  it  resists  the  action  of  both 
high  and  low  temperatures,  is  intiseptic  and  has  a  high 
teiisiji'  strength. -A. P. -('. 

K-23  Impregnation  of  Paper  or  Cardboard.  EX- 
PORTIXGEXIEI-RE  .FUR  .PAPIER  .TXl)  .ZELL- 
STOPETECHNJK.  Eng.  patent  169.  676.  Materials 
such  as  paper  or  cardboard  which  it  is  desired  to  im- 
pregnate with  animal  size,  casein,  varnished,  eollulose 
solution,  asphalt,  etc.,  are  left  in  the  impregnating  bath, 
maintained  at  40°C  until  they  are  com|)letely  saturated! 
in  the  form  of  a  continuous  wel).  Tlie  material,  sup- 
ported by,  e.  g.,  felts,  s  reeled  up  in  the  bath.  The 
impregnated  material,  after  removal  of  the  surplus  im- 
pregnating .solution,  is  sprayed,  painted,  or  otherwise 
treated  with  hardening  agents,  e.  g.,  formalin,  and  is 
then  .stacked,  reeled,  or  piled,  so  that  the  hardening 
agent  permeates  and  hardens  the  whole  of  the  impre- 
gnated material.  The  resulting  product  is  impervious 
to  grease  and  water,  and  resembles  in  its  mechanical 
properties  leather  and  gutta-percha. -A.P.-C. 

K-0  Making  Cleaner  Paper.  EARL  DEWEY.  Paper 
Ind.  iii,  729  (Aug.  1921)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper  xx,  857  (Oct. 
o,  1922).  A  brief  outline  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
dirt  can  get  into  pajier  through  carelessness. -A.P.-C. 

K-0  The  Native  Paper  Industry  of  Western  China 
H.  K.  RK'HARDSOX.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.  xxvii.  254-257 
(Aug.  9.  1922).  A  description  of  the  manufacture  of 
"Kon  Pi  Chih"  or  bark  paper  which  is  made  from  the 
paper  mulberry,  rice  paper,  so  called,  which  is  sliced 
from  a  pit,  "Ts'  ao  Chih",  or  coarse  paper,  made  from 
rice  straw  or  reeds,  and  "Chuh  Chih",  or  bamboo 
paper,  made  from  young  bamboo  trees.-A.P.-C. 

M.  —  General  Equipment 

M-0  Advantages  of  Metallic  Packing  on  Paper  Mill 
Equipment.  (  IIARLE.s  c.  HALL.  Paper  Mill  xlv 
Xo.  23,  14  I  June  17.  1922).  The  author  discusses  the 
ments  of  "Durametallic"  packings,  more  particuarlv 
as  regards  their  resi.stanc  to  the  action  of  alum,  acids 
alkalies  and  superheat. -A.P.-C. 

N.  —  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

N-4  Economizers,  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Superheaters 
and  Air  Preheaters  for  Paper  Mill  Power  Plants  F 
W.  SCHAPIKJR.ST.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxiv.  Xo.  10  -'l- 
38  (March  9,  1922).  A  description  of  economizers  feed 
water  heater.*,  superheaters  and  air  preheaters  'their 
functions  and  construction ;  with  a  discussion  of  their 
merits  and  demerits  and  a  description  of  various  tvpes 
on  the  market. -A.P.-C.  '       ' 

N-4  Stokers,  Draft  Regulators,  Furnaces  and  Ash 
Handlers  for  Paper  Mill  Power  Plants.    F  W  8CH  vp" 

fa^99,^'^-  /^P''  ^y^^^  J-  J^^"-  ^^-  24.  24-38  (June' 15. 
-"r  r,  general    description   of    the    various    tvpes 

of   stoker.s^    etc..    with    a    discussion    of   their    relative 
merits. -A.P.-C. 

N-4  Boiler  House  Control.  B.  M.  LITTLEFIELD 
Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxiv,  Xo.  26,  41-43  (June  "^9  1922)  \ 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  cont'rol  of  fuel 
(kind  grade,  rate  of  firing),  water  (temperature 
quantity),  air  (temperature,  quantity),  steam  (quantitv' 
temperature  pressure),  flue  gases  (temperaturV 
quantity,  CO  combustible  gases,  excess  air)  ash 
(quantity,  analysis). -A.P.-C. 
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Officers  and  enlisted  men  at  the  Army  Base,  South 
Boston,  are  wearin-,'  paper  coats  sold  in  Germany  for 
twenty  cents.  United  States  money.  These  coats  are  of 
differents  colors,  the  predominating  color  being  blue. 
They  are  worn  over  a  sweater,  and  otherwise  make 
good  smoking  jackets.  Col.  H.  G.  Doyle  who  brought  a 
number  of  them  from  Germany  pronounces  them  warmer 
than  woolen  coats. 

A  recent  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  con- 
vention at  Atlantic  City  was  presided  over  by  Judson  G. 
Rosebush,  head  of  the  Patten  Paper  Company  of  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.  The  gathering  was  an  international  convoca- 
tion and  drew  more  than  (i.OOO  visitors  and  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Due  to  the  effectiveness  of  frequent  fire  drills,  two 
hundred  employees  of  the  Robert  Graves  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  wall  paper  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  marched 
safely  from  the  company's  building  when  it  caught  fire 
last  Thursday.  The  damage  was  slight  as  the  flam°s 
were  quickly  put  under  control. 

A  new  issue  of  $800,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Big  Island  and 
Coleman's  Falls,  Va.,  is  being  offered  by  Ames,  Bmerich 
&  Co.,  New  York,  at  100  and  interest  to  yield  6..50  per 
cent.  The  bonds  will  be  secured  by  a  direct  first  mort- 
gage on  all  fixed  assets  of  the  Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Inc.,  and  the  General  Paper  Company,  Inc., 
and  the  entire  capital  stock  of  three  subsidiary  concerns. 
Proceeds  of  the  issue  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  General  Paper  Company, 
Inc.,  for  the  retirement  of  bank  indebtedness  and  to 
provide  for  the  development  and  extension  of  opera- 
tions. 

R.  A.  Lundquist,  special  investigator  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  has  returned  from  a  trip  through 
Europe.  He  reports  a  general  business  depression  in 
the  Northern  countries,  particularly  in  Sweden,  Mr. 
Lundquist  says  this  depression  in  Sweden  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  important  Swedish  products,  such  as 
lumber,  paper  and  .steel  are  moving  very  slowly  in  the 
face  of  competition  from  Norway,  Finland  and  Germany, 
whose  deprediated  currencies  give  them  a  more  favorabl" 
position  in  the  world  trade  in  these  lines.  Direct  com 
petition  from  German  manufacturers  within  Sweden 
itself  has  also  been  felt  by  Swedish  manufacturers  to 
a  small  extent. 

A  hydraulic  power  company  at  Weymouth,  New  Jer- 
sey, which  recently  acquired  titled  to  an  estate  including 
old  paper  mills  and  a  score  or  so  of  adjacent  dwellings. 
is  letting  the  houses  to  tenants  at  a  rental  of  only  ten 
cents  a  month.  Tenants  had  lived  in  these  houses  for 
nxany  years,  some  for  a  lifetime  and  others  for  so  long 
that  they  had  come  to  regard  them,  in  a  way  as  their 
own.  The  new  owners  of  the  property,  not  wishing  to 
disturb  the  tenants,  but  finding  it  legally  necessary  tn 
charge  a  rental  in  order  to  jjrotect  their  title,  fixed  tlie 
rents  at  ten  cents  a  month  and  leases  to  this  effect  were 
duly  drawn  and  executed.  I'nder  the  terms  of  the  leases 
the  tenants  are  permitted  to  cut  all  the  firewood  tliey 
need  for  their  own  use. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers and  of  forty-one  other  manufacturers'  or 
ganizations  appeared  last  week  before  a  sub-committee 


of  Congress  to  oppose  enactment  of  the  Hull  bill  which 
would  require  the  Government  to  manufacture  in  ar- 
senals and  Navy  Yards  all  articles  recpiired  for  its  use. 
The  manufacturers  contended  that  tlie  bill  would  put 
the  Government  in  competition  with  private  business  on 
an  unfair  basis  because  the  navy  yards  and  arsenals 
would  work  without  taxation  and  overhead  charges. 

An  interesting  article  on  new  sources  of  raw  materials 
for  paper  making  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.  The 
article  is  by  Clarence  J.  West,  and  it  tells  of  progress  up 
to  the  present  time  in  research  aand  experimentation 
with  bamboo,  cotton  linters,  grasses,  etc.  as  possible 
substitutes  in  making  pulp  for  paper. 

The  Cellulin  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  plan- 
ning to  erect  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulin, 
a  transparent  cellulose  sheeting  which  is  said  to  be  thin 
and  flexible  like  tissue  paper  with  the  transparency  of 
glass.  The  now  product  will  be  manufaeturecNn  various 
thicknesses,  the  lightest  being  1/100  of  an  inch.  It  will 
be  marketed  wound  in  rolls  so  that  consumers  can  cut 
it  any  length  desires.  Cellulin,  according  to  the  com- 
pany's announcement,  is  not  affected  by  acid,  alkali  or 
oxidizing  agents  of  ordinary  concentrations.  It  does 
not  burn  as  readily  as  paper  and  the  heavier  grades  are 
admirably  adaptable  for  moving  picture  films,  being 
non-inflamable.  One  grade  of  the  factory's  output  for 
a  period  of  two  years  is  already  sold,  it  is  said. 

John  J.  White,  General  Manager  of  the  Whitmore 
Manufacturing  Company,  Holyoke,  was  chosen  to  head 
the  new  Connecticut  Valley  Division  of  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association  at 
the  organization  meeting  held  recently  in  Holyoke. 
Among  the  notables  of  the  industry  present  for  this  occa- 
sion were,  John  H.  O'Connell,  president  of  the  A.ssocia- 
tion ;  President  George  A.  Galliver  of  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company  and  E.  T.  Coughlin  of  the 
Allied  Paper  Mills,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Mr.  Galliver  spoke 
about  the  present  condition  in  the  industry  and  the 
promising  outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Paper  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  will  lose  the  services  of  Constant 
Southworth  as  Assistant  Chief  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Mr.  Southworth,  who  has  been  with  the  division  since 
its  organization,  has  resigned  to  become  associated  with 
the  Carnegie  Foundation's  Institute  of  Economics. 


ENGINEERING  SERVICE  OFFERED  BY 
CARIHAGE  COMPANY 

Mr.  A.  K.  Hinds,  an  engineer  with  several  years  valu- 
able experience  in  the  construction  and  equipping  of  pa- 
per, sulphate  and  ground  wood  mills,  formerly  associated 
with  George  F.  Hardy  of  New  York,  for  several  years 
in  charge  of  building  and  equipping  some  of  the  largest 
mills  recently  built  in  the  East,  has  recently  been  appoint- 
ted  General  Manager  of  Carthajre  Maehine  Co.,  Carthage 
N.  Y. 

The  Carthage  Maeliine  Co.  have  an  up-to-date  organi- 
zation and  (equipment  for  building  of  paper  and  pulp 
mill  machinery,  and  have  recently  formed  an  engineering 
department  which  is  at  the  service  of  its  Canadian  pa- 
trons. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

;\Inntiv;il.  December  o,  — The  paper  trade  has  not 
sliown  any  chaiifxe  of  note  during  the  past  week.  There 
is  a  fair  amount  of  business  i)assing,  but  none  of  the 
Jobbing  liouscs  is  doing  what  may  be  termed  a  rusliing 
trade;  it  is  rather  of  a  steady  cliaraeter,  without  any 
(uitstaiuling  features.  Up  to  tlie  present,  the  printers 
have  not  had  anything  like  a  good  season;  some  liave 
secured  sizeable  orders,  while  others  have  been  slack. 
Prices  too  ha\-e  been  severely  cut  in  the  serambh;  to 
get  whatever  business  has  been  open.  This  is  nearly 
always  the  case  where  orders  are  scarce,  the  competi- 
tion being  generally  set  by  the  smaller  houses. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  1922,  and  looking  back 
over  that  period,  there  is  ample  justification  for  the 
forecasts  of  a  revival  in  all  branches  of  the  paper  trade. 
While  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  runaway 
market,  prices  have  strengthened  and  the  volume  of 
business  has  increased  very  perceptibly.  In  one  or  two 
directions  there  has  been  considerable  activity.  The 
better  pric^es  obtained  have  not  been  all  profit,  as  against 
the  increases  must  be  set  the  higher  cost  of  raw  materials. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  continues  good.  The  con- 
sumption is  ever  mounting  up ;  in  October  it  reached, 
in  the  United  States,  the  highest  yet  known.  Newsprint 
is  being  produced  to  capacity  in  this  country,  and  is 
being  shipped  out  as  fast  as  the  car  service  will  permit. 
In  the  case  of  one  mill  which  will  commence  operations  in 
a  few  weeks,  the  output  of  1923  has  been  contracted  for, 
and  appearances  indicate  that  there  would  be  a  ready 
sale  for  many  more  tons  than  will  be  constructed  in  this 
probable  that  another  mill  be  constructed  in  this  prov- 
province  during  the  eaarly  part  of  next  year. 

In  other  sections  of  the  paper  trade,  a  moderate  busi- 
ness is  being  done.  Book  papers,  writings  and  bonds 
are  in  stead}'  demand,  with,  however,  the  bulk  of  the 
orders  for  the  medium  grades.  Tissue  and  toilet  mills 
still  keep  busy,  and  in  some  lines  their  deliveries  are 
behind.  The  board  manufacturers  are  working  pretty 
fully,  although  the  demand  for  the  Christmas  trade  is 
pretty  well  over. 

The  pulpwood  market  is  firm.  Groundwood  is  in  as 
strong  demand  as  ever,  the  poor  water  conditions  mak- 
ing for  the  continuance  of  the  higher  prices.  The  quant- 
ity on  the  open  market  is  limited,  and  finds  ready  buyers. 
Kraft  pulp  remains  good,  but  there  has  been  a  lull  in 
unbleached  sulphite  with  a  slight  recession  in  the  call 
for  bleached  .sulphite.  This  is  cjuite  usual,  as  consumers 
are  desirous  of  keeping  down  their  inventories  at  this 
period  of  the  3'ear. 

The  pulpwood  market  is  livening  up.  The  demand  has 
improved,  and  ^dth  it  prices  have  .strengthened.  There 
are  a  fair  number  of  orders  to  be  executed,  but  the  pulp- 
wood companies  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  a  shortage  in 
cars. 

Toronto  Market  News 

The  Ontario  pulp  and  paper  trade  is  beginning  to 
evidence  signs  of  the  seasonable  quiet  which  usually 
comes  as  the  season  for  inventory  and  stock  taking  comes 
on.  Many  firms,  both  distributors  and  manufacturers 
are  already  preparing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  year's 


operations  and  in  another  few  weeks  they  will  be  at  it. 
In  the  meantime  they  are  anxious  not  to  have  heavy 
stocks  during  the  period  of  inventorj'  taking  and  this 
in  turn  means  that  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  year 
and  a  little  after  there  will  be  a  seasonable  slackening 
in  the  volume  of  business.  The  trade,  however,  is  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  and  the  market  in  most  lines  of 
pulp  and  paper  is  fairly  well  stabilized.  An  evidence 
of  this  was  seen  last  week  when  it  was  announced  that 
manufacturers  of  flat  papers,  books,  bonds,  writings  etc., 
are  now  quoting  firm  prices.  That  is  to  say  the  old 
clause  "at  prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment"  is 
now  eliminated  and  the  customer  can  now  place  his  or- 
ders and  get  his  supplies  from  the  mills  who  are  deliver- 
ing paper  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  booked  rather  than 
what  it  might  be  at  the  time  of  deliver}-.  This  has  further 
tended  to  stabilize  the  market  and  makes  paper  transac- 
tions much  more  .satisfactory  to  the  distributors. 

PTJLP. —  The  market  for  pulp  of  all  lines  continues 
steady  although  there  is  a  disposition  to  halt  buying  to 
some  extent  and  to  reduce  existing  stocks.  These  have 
become  somewhat  heaw  in  some  cases  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  there 
will  be  a  slight  slackening  in  demand,  with  a  resumption 
of  buying  in  January.  In  the  meantime  it  is  believed 
that  the  market  will  remain  firm.  Prevailing  quotations 
are:  bleached  sulphite,  $85  to  $100,  f.o.b.  shipping 
point :  unbleached.  $55  to  $75 :  news  grade  around  $55, 
and  sulphate  $62.50  to  $65.  Groundwood  pulp  ranges 
from  $35  to  $40  but  it  is  understood  that  some  ha.s  been 
boucrht  at  slightly  below  those  figures. 

KRAFT. —  The  consumption  of  kraft  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  according  to  manufacturers,  and  dis- 
tributors and  mills  are  all  busv.  Competition  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  is  being  overcome  and  it  is 
claimed  that  it  will  event" allv  be  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  excellent  product  being  turned  ont  bv  tlie  Can- 
adian mills.  Recent  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  nrices 
for  both  kraft  paper  and  kraft  pulp  are  imnroving  in 
Europe  and  this  is  having  a  favorable  reaction  on  the 
Canadian  market  in  the  way  of  reducins  Scandinavian 
competition.  For  the  most  part  the  advantages  of  the 
Canadian  product  is  being  realized.  One  consumer 
nointed  out  that  while  at  times  the  price  ouoted  by 
European  mills  was  attractive  it  was  more  than  offset 
bv  the  fact  that  the  goods  had  to  be  paid  for  before 
they  reached  this  country  and  that  bv  the  time  the 
various  charges  were  met  the  Canadian-made  product 
could  be  placed  in  stock,  with  infinitely  less  trouble  and 
at  as  satisfactory  a  price.  Kraft  paper  is  selling  at  8.c 
delivered  for  M.  F.  and  8.15  for  M.  G.,  while  kraft  pulp 
is  quoted  at  $72.50  f.o.b.  mill. 

BOOK  PAPERS.—  The  upward  trend  of  book  papers 
was  indicated  this  week  when  one  of  the  big  mills  made 
an  upward  revision  of  its  price  lists  in  respect  to  several 
of  its  lines.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  revised,  price 
list  was  in  order  to  bring  the  quotations  in  line  with  the 
prices  of  other  book  paper  manufacturing  concerns 
winch  had  been  increased  some  little  time  ago.  There 
is  a  steady  demand  for  book  papers  and  mills  have  or- 
ders ahead. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.— There  is  a  satisfactory 
demand  for  toilets  and  tissues  and  all  light  weight  papers 
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niul  tlu-  mills  are  rumiitif;-  to  capaeity  with  or<l(>rs  hooked 
ahead  and  with  prieos  lioldinp-  t'ii'ni.  Tliere  has  been  a 
spleiiditl  sale  of  erei)e  tissues  in  reds,  whites  aiidf|i-eens 
lor  the  ("liristmas  ti-ade.  Some  export  business  is  beinp: 
done  with  New  Zealand  and  South  Afriea  but  it  is 
somewhat  limited  on  account  of  world  eomi)etition  and 
is  not  being  aetivelv  pushed  bv  Ontai'io  manufacturers. 
WRAPPING  PAPER  AND  PAPER  BAGS.— Fair 
requisitions  are  eominir  throuo-h  from  distril)utors  for 
tliese  lines  and  the  mills  are  fairl.v  busy.  Jobbers,  how- 
ever, report  that  while  nuiu.v  orders  are  beinp'  i)laced. 
the.v  are  of  rather  small  dimensions,  indicatinjr  a  cau- 
tious polic.y  on  the  i)art  of  tlie  coiisuiners.  No  clianiict 
in  prices  have  been  effected  of  late. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  December  2  —  (Special  Gorrespondence) 
—  The  market  for  i)aper  continues  fairl.^•  active  and 
tile  industr.v  as  a  whole  is  showing  a  healthy  condition. 
Kcports  tell  of  mills  runniiii;-  at  a  jrood  rate  of  capacity — 
some  •jrroups  of  inills  are  ojieratiug  at  full  production — 
and  manufacturers  seem  to  be  exi)eriencing'  no  great 
difficidt.v  in  finding  a  read.v  outlet  for  their  output. 
In  fact,  production  is  being  kept  do\\'n  .iust  at  present 
simpl.v  to  cover  actual  requirements,  this  being  the 
sea.son  of  the  year  when  papermakers  endeavor  to  reduce 
stocks  of  their  finished  ])roduct  as  well  as  raw  material 
in  preparation  for  inventories.  Moreover  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  manufacturing  operations  are  at 
present  netting  proportionately  more  profit  than  in  a 
couple  of  j'ears.  Raw  materials  of  many  kinds  bave 
receded  somewhat  in  price,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of 
])roduction  to  a  sufficient  amount  at  least  to  give  man- 
ufacturers a  little  better  profit  on  their  finished  product. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  is  marked  In-  comparatively 
satisfactory  activity  and  with  a  licalthiness  of  tone 
which  seems  to  promisi'  mncli  foi'  the  approaching  new 
year. 

The  Federal  Tra<ic  ( 'oiiiinissiou  "s  report  on  tin-  jiriiit 
))aper  industry  for  Octobei-  shows  that  an  increase  in 
newsprint  production  occ\irred  in  that  month  over  Sep- 
tember. During  October,  the  report  states,  producing 
of  total  newsprint  amounted  to  i30,(')82  net  tons,  com- 
pared with  12.'). 402  ti'us  in  tlie  preceding  month.  101.884 
tons  in  October  a  .x'ear  ago,  124.818  tons  in  October  two 
.vears  ago,  and  125. 21(5  tons  in  October  three  years  ago. 
Of  the  total  production  of  ]irint  pai)er  in  October  last, 
lift. 984  net  tons  were  standard  news,  contrasted  witii  an 
output  of  lir),899  tons  in  September  this  year,  93,489 
in  October,  1921:  114,232  tons  in  October.  1920:  110.902 
tons  in  October.  191!).  and  94,330  tons  in  October,  1918. 
The  i-eport  shows  that  production  of  total  newsprint  in 
October  was  14  ])i>r  cent,  above  the  average  monthl.^• 
output  ba.sed  on  reports  covei-ing  the  past  five  .vears. 
and  of  standard  news  16  per  cent,  above  an  average. 
October  output  compared,  with  that  of  the  same  month  a 
year  ago  showed  an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  for  both  total 
newsprint   and  standard  news. 

!\Iill  stocks  of  print  paper  increased  slightly  dui-ing 
October  from  18.810  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  at  the 
beginning  of  that  month  to  19.745  tons  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  from  14.687  net  tons  of  standard  news  at 
the  start  of  the  month  15,468  tons  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  market  position  of  newsprint  is  strong  to  an  ex- 
treme, Ordinaril.v  the  announcement  b.\-  manufacturers 
that  they  would  i-edtice  prices  on  a  given  date  ahead, 
such  as  the  reduction  announced  to  become  effective  on 
Jamiary  1.  would  cause  consumers  to  hold  back  in  buy- 
ing.  Just  the  opposite  is  the  ease  in  this  instance,  how- 


ever. Puldislicrs  are  looking  in  various  directions  foi- 
additioiud  suiiiiiies  of  pajier  and  are  frcly  absorbing 
any  lot  of  newsprint  found  available  for  i)rompt  sliiji- 
nu^nt.  Indications  are  that  the  average  publishers  has 
set  a  limit  on  his  consumption  of  paper  for  the  iiresent 
and  is  adhering  sti'ictly  to  this  limit,  iiresumably  in  the 
fear  that  if  his  consumption  is  not  watched  closely  he 
nui.v  riui  .short  of  jiaper.  Proof  of  this  seems  to  be  had 
in  the  fact  that  newsi)apers  in  New  York  are  leaving 
out  columns  u|)on  columns  of  advertising  from  nearly 
I'very  issue  tiii'y  print.  Morning  and  afternoon  dailies 
in  this  city  and  rlscwhci'c  arc  printing  announcements 
daily  stating  that  from  five  to  thirty  columns  of  adver- 
tising have  been  omitted  because  of  lack  of  space.  This 
means  evidentl.v  that  a  great  deal  more  newsi)rint  wonld 
be  used  at  jjresent  if  the  i)aper  was  available. 

There  is  a  steadil.v  improving  situation  in  book  iiapci'. 
Demand  is  gradually  expanding  and  mills  are  caUcd  on 
to  work  faster  to  fill  the  wants  of  customers,  i' rices 
of  book  )iaper  show  a  stiffening  tendency,  and  coat'd 
book  is  advancing,  owing  in  part  to  tiie  excessivel.v  high 
cost  of  casein.  Since  tiie  import  dut.\-  of  21/2  cents  a 
])oinid  was  imi^osed  on  this  article,  and  since  the  use  of 
powdered  milk  has  become  an  important  factor  in  cur- 
tailing the  production  of  casein,  available  supplies  of 
this  product  are  short  and  prices  ai'e  .iumping  at  a 
rapid  rate,  some  imjiorters  reported  asking  as  much  as 
20  cents  a  pound  for  Argetitine  casein.  Machine  finish-d 
book  paper  is  quoted  te  aroujid  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  coated  book  paper  at  an  average  og  9.r)0 
cents.  Super  book  is  ((uoted  at  about  7.25  cents  for  an 
average   quality  paper. 

Wrappings  are  moving  activel.v  and  at  stead.v  prices, 
and  there  is  a  good  demand  reported  for  tissue  jiapers. 
Pine  papers  are  en.ioying  a  sjilendid  demand  at  firming 
prices.  Box  boards  are  quieter,  which  is  a  seasonal 
development  in  this  branch  of  the  industry,  but  quo- 
tations have  not  been  altered  as  yet.  Manufacturers 
continue  to  quote  $60  on  plain  chip  and  $62.50  a  ton 
on  filled  news  board,  and  while  some  buying  is  pi'i- 
cceding  at  a  little  undei-  these  levels,  no  concerted  move- 
ment to  reduce  jirices  has  been  made. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Quotations  on  mechanical  pulp 
are  maintained  and  there  has  been  business  rei)orted 
at  new  high  prices  for  the  present  movement,  yet  ,just 
at  the  monioit  the  market  displays  a  little  softer  tone. 
Earl.v  in  the  week  it  was  reported  that  prime  spruce 
ground  wood  had  been  .sold  in  excess  of  $40  a  ton  at 
pulp  mills,  one  large  pulp  concern  in  New  York  report- 
ing a  sale  of  2,000  tons  at  $42.50  f.o.b.  grinding  plant, 
but  since  then  demand  has  dropped  off  .somewluit  and 
the  uptrend  in  prices  appears  to  have  been  checked. 
The  reason  for  the  easier  undertone  is  said  to  be  nothing 
else  than  that  water  conditions  in  Wisconsin  have  im^ 
]iroved  sufficiently  to  enable  grinders  in  that  section 
to  resume  operations  on  a  larger  scale  and  thus  supjily 
consumers  in  the  same  territor.v,  thereby  causing  western 
buvers  to  withdraw  from  the  eastern  market.  Current 
prices  range  around  $40  a  ton  at  grinding  plants,  and 
indications  are  that  there  is  a  ready  outlet  for  all  the 
ground  wood  sellers  have  to  offer.  Imported  mechan- 
ical pulp  continues  to  be  quoted  at  $40  to  $41  per  ton 
ex  dock  New-  York. 

GHEMICAL  PULP —  The  (piieter  condition  in  tiic 
chemical  wood  pulp  market  continues  and  while  cpio- 
tations  are  maintained  in  nio.st  quarters,  some  lot.s  of 
pulp  ai-e  being  offered  at  slight  concessions.  For  ex- 
ample. Scandina\ian  kraft  of  an  inferior  (pialitv  has  been 
reported  offered  on  the  spot  at  an  Atlantic  port  at  2.75 
cents  })er  pound  ex  dock,  and  even  No.  1  foreign  ki-aft 
is  reported  available  at  2.85  cents  on  the  dock.    Foreign 
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bleached  sulphite  of  strictly  Xo.  1  grade  is  quoted  at 
4.50  to  4.75  eeuts.  and  it  is  understood  tliat  most  sales 
at  present  are  at  the  lower  figure,  wliile  Xo.  1  imported 
unbleaelied  sidphite  is  (pioted  at  around  2.90  rents  jier 
l)ound  ex  dock  at  this  port. 

Domestic  pulps  sliow  little  change  in  pi-iee.  Produ- 
cers with  few  exceptions  have  their  output  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  .sold  and  are  tlierefore  working  to 
fill  existing  eonimitnients  without  having  to  worry  about 
i-urrent  market  conditions.  Moreover,  it  is  felt  that  the 
movement  of  foreign  i)uli)  from  Sweden  to  this  country 
will  ha\-c  slowed  u|)  by  the  turn  of  the  year,  thus  creat- 
ing a  larger  demand  for  domestic  fibre,  wliich  it  is  be- 
lieved will  more  than  hold  u])  prices  during  the  winter. 

RAGS  ^  There  is  not  much  activity  of  an  important 
character  in  the  papermaking  rag  market.  The  move- 
ment of  rags  .stock  is  mainly  of  routine  scope,  with  con- 
sumers coming  into  view  as  buyers  at  this  time  only 
when  actuall.v  and  immediately  in  need  of  supjilies. 
Some  gi-adcs.  notably  new  cuttings,  are  in  fairly  good 
demand  and  (juotably  steady,  but  other  grades  and 
e9peciall\-  the  bulky  descriptions  are  largely  ignored  by 
buyers,  Avith  prices  on  these  kinds  of  rags  exhibiting  a 
downward  ti-end. 

Dealers  place  much  empha.sis  on  the  high  i)rices  de- 
manded by  clothing  manufacturer.s  for  cotton  cuttings. 
The  sharp  advance  in  raw  cotton  and  resultant  high 
prices  prevailing  on  cotton  piece  goods  prompt  clothing 
producers  to  ask  proportionately  as  high  rates  for  their 
cuttings,  and  dealers  .say  that  every  time  they  seek  to 
buy  additional  lots  of  cuttings  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
fulvanced  prices.  Papermakers  are  absorbing  these  rags 
freely  wlienever  found  available  within  reasonable  price 
limits.  Old  rag.s,  on  the  other  hand,  and  dull,  and  roof- 
ing stock  is  in  very  nearly  a  dormant  position.  Offer- 
ings of  Xo.  1  roofing  rags  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b. 
Xew  York  are  reported  and  of  Xo.  2  packing  at  90  cents. 
and  it  is  stated  tliat  mills  have  bought  in  some  instances 
at  below  these  figures.  Repacked  thirds  and  blues  are 
•luoted  at  around  2  cents  per  pound,  and  miscellaneous 
packing  of  the  same  rags  at  1.50  cents  Xew  York. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Trading  in  old  paper  has  appar- 
ently involved  slightly  larger  quantities  tliis  week.  Some 
mills  have  been  more  actively  in  evidence  as  buyers, 
and  while  prices  have  undergone  little  or  no  change! 
it  is  apparent  that  the  downslide  of  values  has  been 
checked,  temporarily  at  least.  If  anything,  the  higher 
grades  ai-e  commanding  slight  advances  from  last-re- 
jxirted  prices.  Old  magazines  have  firmed,  and  dealers 
ni  Xew  York  want  at  leaast  2.50  cents  per  iiound  foi- 
1   heavy  magazines  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  about  2.10 
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cents  for  mixed  books.  Hard  white  shavings  of  Xo.  1 
<|uality  are  quoted  between  4.25  and  4.50  cents  per  pound 
Xew  York.  Xo.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  3.60  cents,  and 
ledger  .stock  around  2.80  cents.  Old  folded  newspapers 
are  selling  with  greater  freedom  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds, 
or  a  shade  under  that  figure,  and  Xo.  1  mixed  paper  at 
771,2  to  SO  cents  a  hundi-ed  pounds  Xew  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AXD  BAGGIXG.—  Old  rope  is  moving  in 
a  steady  way  and  at  .stationary  prices,  between  5.75  and 
6  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points  being  tlic 
(pioted  range  at  present,  with  most  mills  said  to  be 
granting  the  higher  figure.  Old  bagging  is  in  routine, 
call,  witli  tissue  paper  manufacturers  offering  about 
1.25  cents  a  pound  Xew  York  for  Xo.  1  light  scrap  bag- 
ging, and  bag  ])aper  mills  paying  between  1.10  and  1.15 
cents  for  their  quality  of  Xo.  1  scrap.  Roofing  bagging 
IS  offered  at  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  le.ss  and  is 
largely  neglected. 
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\\^ith  The  Woodsmen 

THE  PRICE   OF  HUMAN  SAFETY 

Bv  CLYDE  LEAVITT,  in  Canadian  Forestry  Magazine 
"it  is  an  old  saving  and  a  true  one  that  in  a  democratic 
conntrv  a  law,  "to  be  effective,  must  reflect  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Conversely,  no  law 
which  does  not  reflect  the  general  moral  sense  of  the 
people  can  b?  adequately  enforced. 

Has  not  the  application  of  this  truism  a  bearing  upon 
the  catastrophe  which  overtook  Haileybury  and  the  sur- 
ro-mding  district  on  October  4  resulting  in  the  destrue- 
lion  by  fire  of  some  forty-four  lives  and  of  property 
valued  at  around  eight  million  dollars,  to  say  nothing 
of  several  thousand  people  rendered  homeless  at  the 
beginning  of  northern  winter? 

In  the  Forest  Fires  Prevention  Act  of  Ontario  is  a 
c'ause  establishing  a  close  season  for  the  setting  out  of 
fire,  within  the  Fire  Districts,  from  April  15  to  Septem- 
ber 80  of  each  year,  and  providing  that  within  a  Fire 
Di-strict,  permit"  areas  may  be  set  aside,  within  which, 
during  the  close  season,  no  fire  shall  be  set  out  for  clear- 
ing land,  disposal  of  debris  or  inflammable  waste,  or 
for  any  industrial  purpose,  except  upon  written  permit 
from  the  fire  ranger  or  other  authorized  official. 

The  Fire  Districts  were  defined  in  the  law,  and  the 
Permit  Areas  were  duly  established  by  Order-in-Council, 
the  district  around  Haileybury,  North  Cobalt,  Charlton, 
Englcluirt  etc.,  being  included  in  both. 

Settlers'  Ftres  the  Great  Menace 

In  the  North  Country,  fires  escaping  from  settlers' 
clearing  operations  constitute  probably  the  predominant 
element  in  forest  fire  losses.  The  country  is  compara- 
tively newly-settled,  the  bush  is  a  terrific  obstacle  to 
cultivation, "the  amount  of  inflammable  slash  left  from 
logging  and  land-clearing  operations  is  great,  and  the 
eo.st  of  outside  labor  for  clearing  is  prohibitive,  even  had 
the  settlers  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  A  very  general 
feeling  appears  to  exist  that  the  only  practicable  way 
by  wliich  the  country  can  be  opened  up  and  reduced 
to  possession  for  agricultural  purposes  is  by  the  liberal 
rse  of  fire.  Thus,  the  terrible  fires  of  1911  around 
Cochrane,  and  of  1916  around  Matheson  were  by  many 
regarded  as  substantially  forwarding  the  process  of 
settlement,  although  of  course  the  loss  of  life  and  of 
improved  property  were  most  sincerely  regretted.  Both 
these  were  essentially  bush-fires,  which  the  fire  of  Octo- 
ber 4th  was  not. 

Fires  escaping  from  settlers'  clearing  operations  dur- 
ing protracted  periods  of  dry  weather,  coupled  with  high 
winds,  were  a  large  factor,  though  not  the  only  one,  in 
initiating  these  destructive  conflagrations.  In  these 
cases,  like  that  of  the  Haileybury-Englehart  fire  of  this 
year,  the  highly  inflammable  character  of  the  soil  itself 
"contributed  largely  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  fire. 
Throughout  the  Claybelt,  the  mineral  soil  is  covered 
witii  a  hea^•J'  layer  of  vegetable  matter,  of  a  peaty  for- 
mation, which  is  verj'  inflammable  when  dry.  In  many 
sections,  this  layer  of  vegetable  matter  is  so  thick  that 
it  is  a  common  practice  for  settlers  to  burn  off  the  top 
portion,  so  that  the  plow  may  be  able  to  cut  through  to 
the  clay  lieneath  and  cause  a  highly  fertile  mixture  of 
the  two  classes  of  soil.  If  the  upper  or  vegetable  layer 
is  burned  too  deeply  or  too  severely,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  destroyed  or  rendered  merely  temporary.  Enor- 
mous damage  to  soil  values  in  the  Cla,vb»'U  has  been 
caused  in  this  way. 
Undoubtedlv  it  was  the  inflammable  character  of  the 


soil  itself  which  is  largely  i-esponsible  for  the  terribly 
wide  and  rapid  spread  of  the  fire  between  Haileybury 
and  Englehart,  where  the  forest  has  very  largely  dis- 
appeared and  the  country  has  more  of  an  open  or  prairie 
aspect.  It  is  this  same  character  of  tlic  soil  which  must 
be  taken  very  carefully  into  account  if  future  recurrences 
of  past  catastrophes  are  to  be  avoided. 

It  remains  true  nevertheless  that  public  opinion  in 
the  North  Country  has  always  regarded  the  free  use  of 
fire  as  essential  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  forest  debris 
and  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  preliminary  to  culti- 
vation. 

The  Permit  System 

As  a  result  of  the  general  sentiment  adverse  to  res- 
trictions upon  the  conduct  of  burning  operations,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Temiska- 
ming  County  Boards,  asking  the  Provincial  Government 
to  withdraw  the  fire-ranging  staff  from  the  organized 
townships,  including  the  territory  between  Haileybury 
and  Englehart.  This  action  was  tak^n,  thus  in  effect 
repealing  the  permit  system  of  regulating  settlers'  clear- 
ing fires  in  that  section.  Now,  after  the  event,  this 
unfortunate  state  of  public  sentiment  and  the  action 
resulting  from  it,  appear  in  the  light  of  a  terrible  and 
fatal  mistake,  which  obviously  should  be  rectified. 

Throughout  the  permit  areas  of  Ontario  generally, 
as  well  as  in  other  provinces  and  in  many  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  the  permit  system  of  regulating  clearing 
fires  has  worked  splendidly,  and  has  been  a  tremendous 
factor  in  reducing  the  losses  by  forest  fires,  although, 
as  might  be  expected,  local  difficulties  are  met  with  in 
some  cases,  particularly  at  the  beginning. 

The  permit  system  is  not  an  absolute  cure-all,  and 
fires  still  occur  to  some  extent  where  it  is  in  effect.  The 
fire-ranger  may  use  his  best  judgment  in  issuing  permits, 
and  unusual  weather  conditions  may  still  neutralize 
his  efforts  and  result  in  the  spread  of  fire.  However, 
all  experience  proves  that  the  permit  system  constitutes 
a  precautionary  element  of  safety  which  no  new  settle- 
ment in  a  forest  section  can  afford  to  be  without. 

According  to  press  reports,  fires  had  been  smoldering 
for  weeks  prior  to  the  disaster,  in  tlie  territory  tributary 
to  a  line  between  Haileybury  and  Englehart. 

Under  normal  conditions,  such  fires  would  not  seri- 
ously menace  life  and  improved  property.  However,  as 
past  hi.story  in  the  North  Country  demonstrates,  period- 
ically, perhaps  once  in  five  or  .six  years,  normal  weather 
conditions  do  not  prevail,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
period  of  drought  becomes  unusually  protracted,  whether 
in  spring,  summer  or  fall,  high  winds  spring  up  and 
the  many  small  fires  which  may  have  been  smoldering 
away  more  or  less  harmle.s.sly,  are  driven  together  and 
become  a  raging  conflagration  which  utterly  destroys 
ever.ything  in  its  path.  This  was  tlie  history  of  the 
Cochrane  and  Mathesiiii  fire^,  as  it  is  f)f  the  Haileybury- 
Englehart  fire. 

If  conditions  remain  tlic  same,  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  there  will  be  i)eriodical  recurrences  of  the.se 
catastrophes,  until  the  North  Country  has  been  so  cleaned 
off  by  fire  that  they  will  for  that  reason  alone  becomp 
impossible? 

Fundamentally,  it  is  a  question  of  public  sentiment. 
If  the  people  in  the  North  Country  want  immunity  from 
periodical  conflagrations  of  this  character,  they  can  havf 
it  or  at  lea.st  can  come  a  good  deal  nearer  to  having  it 
than  in  the  past.  But  they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  one  cannot  eat  his  cakf 
and  have  it  too.  The  price  to  be  paid  is  an  uncompro 
mising  and  overwhelming  public  sentiment  against  car'^- 
lessness  or  recklessness  in  the  use  of  fire,  and  in  support 
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of  the  fire-rangiug  staff  in  its  efforts  to  render  the 
eountry  safe  to  live  in,  tlirougli  the  application  of  the 
permit  system.  It  must  be  aecepted  as  a  matter  of 
eourse  that  land  clearing  will  have  to  progress  some- 
what more  slowly.  Fire  must  be  relegated  to  its  proper 
place  of  a  good  servant  instead  of  a  terrible  mastci-. 
Further,  jjublie  sentiment  must  support  still  larger 
appropriations  for  tlic  fire-ranging  service,  so  that  an 
adequate  staff  may  be  keiit  on  duty,  until  the  fire  season 
is  i)ulubitably  over. 

Good  Work  of  Forest  Service 

The  annual  appropriation  f(n'  the  Ontario  Forestry 
Branch  may  appear  large,  and  it  is  large,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enormous  area  which  has  to  be  covered  by  the 
fire-ranging  staff,  all  past  experience  shows  that  it  is 
still  much  too  small.  More  money  is  needed  for  fire- 
rangers,  for  overhead  supervision,  for  roads  and  trails, 
for  aerial  patrol,  and  for  mechanical  equipment  such  a.s 
telephonei,  radio,  lookout  towers,  portable  fire-fighting 
pumps,  motor  ears,  canoes,  launches,  etc. 

The  forest  revenues  are  large,  and  the  Province  can 
well  afford  this  additional  expenditure.  It  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  the  proteetion  which  such  an  expenditure 
would  ensure.  In  addition  to  the  absolutely  vital  ques- 
tion of  safeguarding  life  and  improved  property,  there 
is  the  enormously  important  problem  of  conserving  our 
supplies  of  pulp  wood  and  saw-timber,  which  are  becom- 
ing sadly  depleted,  the  adequacy  and  continuity  of  which 
are  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  Province  and  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 

The  Ontario  Forestry  Branch  has  made  great  .strides 
dui'ing  recent  years  toward  better  forest  protection. 
Statistics  of  appalling  forest  fire  losses  prove  however 
that  the  facilities  are  not  yet  adequate  by  a  wide  margin. 
The  fire-ranging  service  is  not  responsible  for  the  Hailey- 
bury  disaster,  but  its  hands  should  be  so  strengthened 
that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  all  reasonable 
precautions  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  jjerhaps  five  or 
six  years  hence,  perhaps  next  year  or  the  year  after. 

This  is  a  matter  for  the  public  conscience  of  the  people 
living  in  the  North  Country  and  of  the  people  of  the 
Province  as  a  whole. 

What  is  the  answer? 


INSTALLING  NEW  MACHINE  .FOR  BELGO 

The  paper  mill  at  Shawinigan  Falls  which  has  always 
been  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Belgo  on  account 
of  the  exceedingly  long  name  it  had,  has  now  referred 
to  as  The  Belgo  Paper  Co. 

In  spite  of  the  change  in  name  we  find  that  there 
has  been  no  change,  tjie  same  people  who  were  connected 
witji  the  company  before  are  still  connected  with  same. 

The  Company  constructed,  last  Summer,  a  building 
to  house  two  paper  machines.  These  machines  are  of 
a  width  of  230 ' '  and  we  are  told  will  operate  at  a  speed 
of  around  750  ft.  per  minute.  One  machine  is  just  being 
installed ;  same  is  built  by  the  "Walmsley  Co.  and  is 
driven  by  a  sectional  electric  drive  furnished  by  the 
Harland  Ensrineering  Co.  This  machine  is  expected  to 
start  operating  in  the  early  part  of  1923. 

Wlien  the  new  machine  is  in  operation  the  newsprint 
production  of  the  Belgo  mill  will  be  280  tons  per  day. 
The  Company  has  under  consideration  the  installation 
of  an  additional  machine  duriup-  t'le  comincr  year  which 
will  hring  the  ultimate  production  of  newsprint  paper 
to  3fi0  tons  per  day. 

The  Belgo  Paper  Co.  }^^<:    dui-insr  last  yenr.  installed 


a  very  effective  system  of  fire  protection  for  its  log 
storage  in  close  proximity  to  the  mill.  This  protective 
syslem  has  a  capicity  of  bUUU  imperial  gallons  per 
minute  at  a  pressure  of  lOU  lbs.  Monitor  nozzles  are 
used  for  directing  the  jet  of  water  to  any  point  of  the 
log  storage  pile.  The^e  monitor  nozzles  are  located  on 
galvanized  steel  towers  or  on  tlie  steel  conveyor  struc- 
ture itself;  they  are  so  located  that  at  least  two  nozzles, 
and  in  many  places  three,  can  be  directed  to  any  single 
spot  of  the  log  pile;  this  means  throwing  from  two  to 
three  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute  at  any  con- 
centrated point  of  t/ie  log  pile.  According  to  the  Un- 
derwriters who  have  carefully  tested  this  system  they 
consider  it  is  a  vei-y  effective  mean  of  fire  protection. 


THE  NOVELTY  OF  THE  DAILY  TASK 

]\Tost  of  us  get  in  a  nit,  of  course  any  student  of  human 
nature  will  tell  you  that. 

The  real  difficulty  is  not  'hat  things  mav  not  go  rea- 
sonably smoothh'  in  a  rut,  but  that  they  don't  get  better 
or  bigger. 

The  things  we  do  repeatedly  we  are  ap'  to  do  un- 
thinkingly after  a  while,  and  the  world  demands  im- 
provement which  only  comes  by  thinking. 

The  need  of  most  of  us  Is  to  see  the  novePy  in  our 
daily  task  so  that  we  may  wonder  at  it  and  hoTT  tr  im- 
prove it. 

We  get  used  to  it  and  are  not  conscious  of  it  We  don 't 
Miink  about  it. 

As  for  example : 

There  lived  a  man  with  a  fine,  long,  wide,  luxu-iious 
heard  reaching  nearly  to  his  waist. 

It  w&a  one  of  those  beards  we  see  in  tJie  country 
churches  .sometimes  or  in  the  family  portraits  nnpopidar 
in  the  shirt  and  collar  trade. 

Well,  this  gentleman,  vi.siing  a  friend  one  day,  was 
entertaining  the  little  daughter  of  the  family  who.  ad- 
miring the  beard,  a.sked  him  as  one  of  a  seriei  of  ques- 
tions what  he  did  with  his  beard  at  night. 

He  was  stumped.    He  couldn't  tell.    He  just  wore  it. 

But  that  night  he  determined  to  discover. 

First  he  laid  it  carefully  outside  the  covers,  but  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  laid  out. 

Then  he  tucked  it  under  the  covers  but  every  time  he 
moved,  it  pulled  the  skin  on  his  face. 

Next  he  tucked  it  inside  his  pyjamas.  That  didn't 
suit  him  because  it  tickled  him. 

So  he  sat  up  half  the  night  trying  ^o  di.spo.se  of  some- 
thing he'd  had  for  twenty  years  and  .slept  with  all  that 
time. 

It  had  grown  on  him  and  he  was  so  used  to  it  that  he 
had  worn  it  uncon.sciously. 

Well,  that's  what  happens  to  our  work.  We  get  too 
used  to  it. 

But  there  is  a  constan'  novelty  in  it. 

Why  wait  for  the  other  fellow  to  discover  it  and 
improve  it? 

— Strathmormn. 


FINISH  EACH  DAY  AND  BE  DONE  WITH  IT 

Finnish  each  day  and  be  done  with  it.  You  have 
done  what  you  should.  Some  blunders  and  absurdities 
no  doubt  crept  in ;  forget  them  as  soon  as  you  can.  To- 
morrow is  a  new  day ;  begin  it  well  and  not  "with  too  high 
a  spirit  to  be  cumbered  with  your  old  nonsense.  This 
day  is  all  that  is  good  and  fair.  I'  is  too  dear,  with  its 
hopes  and  invitations,  to  waste  a  moment  on  yesterdays. 
— Emerson. 
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"  WORLD  "  ACID-RESISTING  BRONZE 
VALVES  -  FITTINGS  -  SPECIALS. 


A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  tjnroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  \'alves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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liETTElt  THAN  EVEli 

'SIR.  GUV  TOMBS,  tlic  well  Unouii  tr;iiis|)ort;itii)n 
fxpert  writes:  "ILive  just  i-cad  ovrr  your  liitci- 
iiatioiiiil  Number,  and  really,  I  think  it  is  lietiiT  liiau 
ever,  it  that  is  possible." 

Regular  subscribers  uuiy  have  a  copy  if  tlieii-  re- 
quest is  sent  in  before  Dec.  20.  After  tliat  date  the 
price  will  be  $1.00  per  copy. — Ed. 


,1   LOSS  OF   12  BILLION   DOLLARS 

The  following  article,  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  F.  -I.  I). 
Bai'njum,  would  be  spoiled  by  lengthy  comment  or 
elaboration  by  the  Editor.  If  such  a  statement  and 
appeal  can  not  rouse  our  governments  to  effi'i-tive 
action,  it  is  time  for  a  change,  with  tjic  future  i>\'  dur 
forests  as  an  issue.  We  are  sni-ely.  ami  none  loo 
slowly,  slii)ping  along  the  roatl  that  made  China  a  land 
of  part  desert  and  periodic  famine. 

Now  for  tlie  article. 

Two  Hundred  Million  Cords  of  Pulpwood  Destroyed 

The  loss  from  the  spruce  bud  worm,  bark  beetle  aiul 
liorer  in  the  three  Provinces  of  Quebec.  Ontario  and 
New  Brunswick,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 
amounts  to,  at  least,  two  hundred  million  cords.  e(|nal- 
ling  one  hundred  billion  feet.  Let  sane  people  |);iuse 
and  consider  what  this  means. 

In  order  that  the  ordinary  layman  nuiy  comprehend 
,iust  how  great  the  calamity  is,  we  will  translate  these 
figures  into  other  forms  of  measurement  that  can  be 
eliecked  by  any  school  boy.  Two  hundred  million  cords 
repi-esent  a  pile  of  wood  four  feet  high,  four  feet  M-ide 
and  three  hundred  and  three  thousand  miles  long,  a 
fo.ur  foot  pile  that  would  reacli  across  the  continent  101 
times  or  would  circle  the  globe  12  times;  or,  if  man- 
ufactured into  our  cheapest  newsprint  paper,  repre- 
sent a  money  loss  to  Canada  of  more  than  twelve  bil- 
lion dollars,  a  sum  that  would  pay  off  our  entire  na- 
tional debt  four  times  over,  and  witli  sometliing  to 
spare.  And  this,  remember,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  story.  But  even  with  these  figures  before  us  it 
does  not  require  a  census  or  an  expert  to  inform  us 
that  the  present  forest  stand  must  disappear  before 
such  an  avalanche  of  destruction  in  a  very  short  jieriod 
of  time. 

"With  this  colossal  loss  staring  us -in  the  face  <nir 
(!ovcriimonts  ai'c  simply  proci-edinu-  on   llic  even  tenor 


of  their  way  just  as  if  we  had  Jiol  suffered  a  loss  that 
amounts  to  a  national  calamity.  One  would  think 
lliat  such  an  outstanding  disaster  would  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  our  Government  sufficiently  to  cause  them, 
at  least,  to  jjrohibit  the  export  of  raw  wood  out  of  the 
conutr.v. 

From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  the  limit  holder 
and  land  owner  lias  not  suffered  any  lo.ss  in  dollars 
and  cents  but  rather  the  reverse,  from  the  fact  that 
the  small  remaining  supply  will  bring  four  times  as 
mueli  per  cord  or  thousand  feet  on  account  of  this 
great  depletion  in  our  stand  of  wood.  And  our  pulp 
and  paper  and  lumber  companies  who  have  a  supply 
of  raw  material  will  experience  a  season  of  great  tem- 
porary prosperity  while  the  Avood  supply  lasts.  This 
is,  however,  very  poor  consolation  for  the  future  of 
Canada. 

The  forest  situation  on  the  whole  continent  is 
equally  alarming  and  in  the  Ignited  States  even  an 
embargo  on  manufactured  lumber  is  being  urged.  For 
while  the  United  States  has  four  times  the  amount  of 
standing  timber  that  there  is  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time  their  consumption  and  destruction  is  corres- 
pondingly greater.  U.  S.  Government  reports  show 
an  annual  loss  in  that  country  by  fire  of  over  ten  mil- 
lion acres.  Their  be.st  authorities  state  that  the  yearlv 
loss  caused  by  insect  pests  more  than  equals  the  loss  by 
fire,  which  means  an  additional  ten  million  acres. 

The  depletion  by  the  axe  for  the  annual  cut  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  million  cords  of  all  kinds  of 
wood  represents  the  loss  of  at  least  another  fifteen 
million  acres,  or  an  annual  .shrinka-re  of  thirty-five 
million  acres  out  of  a  total  capital  stock  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eigity-lwo  mdlion  acres  of  all  kinds  of  wood 
arrowth.  or  about  eleven  years'  supply.  Tn  these  figures 
Tliave  not  counted  the  loss  from  wind  as  we  will  allow 
that  as  an  offset  against  the  gross  annual  growth.  It 
may  be  argued  that  there  is  some  duplication  in  the  lo.ss 
from  fire,  but  that  is  moie  than  allowed  for  by  the 
fact  that  larore  areas  of  the  remaining  timber  are  of 
noor  and  indifferent  quality  and  are  in  inaccessible 
locations,  so  that  on  larsre  areas  the  stand  of  timber 
will  never  be  available  for  consumption.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  fhi'se  fads  iiian\-  fires  are  never  reported. 
neither  is  the  full  annnrnf  of  the  cut  ever  recorded. 
which  facts  will  niore  than  ni;ovide  for  dnnlieations 
o)  luirned  or  othe>-  areas.  And  as  the  water  table 
lowers  in  the  earth  aiul  the  surface  oF  this  continent 
becomes  drier  each  succeeding  year  n-oin   the  dcnuda- 
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tiou  of  these  millions  of  acres  our  fire  losses  on  this 
contiueut  are  continually  increasing  with  only  slight 
variations  over  limited  areas  caused  l)y  unequal  rain- 
fall. 

With  tiiese  startling  facts  before  the  people  of  Can- 
ada, if  our  governments  do  not  act  the  people  will. 


COBWEBS 

Last  week  the  memory  of  Joseph  Grimsdalc  was 
honored  by  hundreds  of  the  students  and  faculty  of 
McGill  University,  when  his  funeral  service  was  held 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  University.  Since  the  Chem- 
istry and  Mining  Building  was  opened  in  1897,  Mr. 
Grimsdale  was  the  resident  janitor.  Many  in  our  in- 
dustry, besides  the  editor,  will  always  remember  the 
courteous,  cheery  little  man  who  was  always  ready  to 
do  something  for  somebody.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  do  a  favor.  He  took  particular  interest  in  the 
lecture  courses  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Making,  having 
himself  worked  in  a  paper  mill  as  a  boy  in  England, 
more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Grimsdale  —  or  "Joe"  — •  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  friendship  of  a  kindly,  loveable  gentle- 
man. May  his  memory  never  grow  dim  in  the  halls 
of  McGill  or  the  hearts  of  her  graduates. 


SOME    MILL  !  ! 


According  to  our  esteemed  contemporary,  Paper,  a 
contract  has  been  awarded  to  McDougall-McNeil. 
Limited,  engineers  of  Essondale,  B.C.,  for  the  erection 
of  the  first  unit  of  a  large  pulp  and  paper  plant  at 
Phillips  Bridge.  "This  unit  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$3,500,000  and  will  produce  100,000  tons  of  paper 
daily.  Two  additional  units  will  be  constructed  as 
soon  as  the  first  unit  is  in  operation.  The  total  ca- 
pacity is  to  be  300,000  tons  of  paper  a  day  and  the  cost 
is  estimated  at  about  .$13,000,000."'  (Paper,  Nov.  22, 
1922,  p.  1,5.) 


LABORARE  EST  ORARE 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom. 
In  roaring  market  place  or  tranquil  room ; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray; 
This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom: 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done,  in  the  right  way. 
Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours, 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play,  and  love,  and  rest. 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dvke. 


YOU   OUGHT  TO  READ  IT 

It  takes  a  good  book  to  keep  the  Editor  awake  till 
3  a.m.  Such  a  book  is  The  Man  in  the  Tivilight,  by  Rid- 
gvvell  CuUum;  published  by  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  story  is  based  on  an  imaginary  situation  in  which 
a  certain  foreign  ring  of  pulp  and  paper  men  are  at- 
tempting to  control  the  World's  trade  in  pulp  by  bu,y- 
iug  up  Canadian  plants  as  well  as  by  manipulating 
their  own  domestic  production.  The  leader  of  the  ring 
came  to  New  York,  and,  after  several  years  of  success- 
ful stock  market  operations  was  beaten  at  his  own  game 
by  a  Mathematics  professor  from  Scotland,  who  work- 
ed out  the  principle  of  the  game  and  won  seven  million 
dollars.  He  had  married  a  widow,  whose  daughter  re- 
mained at  boarding  school.  Fearing  retaliation  for 
his  Wall  Street  coup,  and,  at  the  same  time,  desiring 
to  free  the  Empire  from  domination  of  the  pulp  trade 
by  the  foreigners,  the  professor  invests  his  winnings 
in  the  establishment  of  a  huge  groundwood  plant  in 
Labrador  and  builds  up  a  model  community. 

The  victim  of  the  stock  market  battle,  who  is  also 
the  head  of  the  foreign  pulp  syndicate,  pursues  the  pro- 
fessor through  a  spy.  The  professor's  wife  and  baby 
both  die  back  home  in  the  hospital  and  this  takes  the 
fight  out  of  liini;  he  leaves  the  mills  in  charge  of  a 
trusted  manager  and  takes  to  the  woods,  where  he  as- 
sumes the  role  of  priest  to  the  lumber  jacks,  thus  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good.  He  stops  a  fight  in  a  lumber 
camp  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  murder  of  the  camp 
bo.ss.  The  victor  is  a  tenderfoot  who  has  been  bulliect 
beyond  endurance.  The  forest  priest  finds  in  him  just 
the  man  to  manage  the  Labrador  mills.  He  makes  good 
at  the  mills,  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  battle  for  pre- 
eminence in  the  trade. 

The  foreignei's  have  cut  out  their  best  river  valley 
and,  realizing  their  predicament,  try  to  buy  out  their 
rivals.  Of  course,  they  fail  in  this,  so  start  an  under- 
hand fight,  using  Bolshevik  tactics.  The  professor's 
step-daughter  has  become  private  secretary  to  the  Can- 
adian manager  of  the  foreign  ring  and  is  the  leader  in 
sowing  dissention,  even  going  in  the  dead  of  winter 
to  sow  discord  in  the  camps,  so  as  to  prevent  cutting 
of  enough  wood  for  the  Labrador  mill  to  fill  its  con- 
tracts. A  strike  and  lockout  occur  at  the  Mill.  The 
girl  is  captured  in  the  woods  and  taken  as  prisoner 
to  the  plant.  At  an  organization  meeting  in  the  com- 
munity hall,  the  professor-raanufacturer-priest  tries  to 
prevent  trouble,  but  is  shot  by  a  spy  and  is  nursed 
back  to  health  by  his  step-daugliter,  who  had  never 
seem  him  before ;  he  leaves  for  the  woods  without  de- 
claring himself  and  is  captured  by  agents  of  the  ring. 
But  the  mill  goes  on  to  succesji,  and  the  expected  rela- 
tions develop  bctw(;en  the  new  mill  manager  and  the 
fair  enemy. 

The  whole  story  is  vivid  and  fascinating,  and  there 
is  something  in  it  that  compels  one  to  do  some  thinking. 

PAPER  COATING  A  DIFFICULT  ART 

Many  precautions  have  to  be  taken  in  the  coating 
of  paper  which  is  considered  a  difficult  art.  A  plea  is 
being  made  for  a  dull  or  semi-dull  finish  instead  of  the 
high  glossy  surface  at  present  in  vogue.  A  good  deal 
of  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  technical  .side  of  coated 
paper  making  in  France,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  quality  of  the  coating  stock  and  on  the  proper 
method  of  coating.— China  Clay  Trade  Review. 
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Forest  Fires  As  Seen  By  Fire  Warden 


The  eonnty  of  Westmoreland,  of  which  Mr.  Lund  is 
Chief  Forester,  contains  nearly  one  million  acres.  His 
report  shows  how  efficiently  forest  fire  protection  may 
be  managed  when  properly  organized  and  energetically 
conducted.  The  funds  foi-  this  work  are  secured  by  a 
tax  on  all  forest  lands  in  the  county.  Two  local  coun- 
cillors in  each  parish  are  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  work,  which  toucbes  all  the  citizens.  It  is 
an  almost  ideal  organization. — Ed. 

We  are  living  in  strenuous  times.  The  fire  fiend  is 
let  loose  and  is  ram[)ant  as  never  before.  The  appal- 
ling and  iiuM-easing  loss  by  fire  in  our  cities,  towns, 
villages,  country  districts  and  valued  forest.s  is  caus- 
ing grave  alarm.  Thinking  men  are  beginning  to  take 
action  that  something  may  be  done  at  once  to  stay  the 
avalanche  of  destruction  that  is  threatening  the  peace 
and  prosperity  and  even  the  safety  of  organized 
society. 

Man  is  a  peculiar  being.  Created  upriglit  in  the 
image  of  his  ilaker,  —  one  of  his  first  acts,  when  given 
a  free  hand,  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  himself.  How 
well  he  succeeded  some  of  us  know.  Prom  then  till 
now  he  seems  bent  on  the  destruction  of  nearly  every- 
thing in  his  power.  He  ransacks  the  ocean  and  se- 
cures its  hidden  wealth.  He  tears  his  way  through 
mountains  and  digs  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and 
brings  out  the  buried  treasui'es.  He  turns  rivers  from 
their  couses  and  even  makes  the  elements  subservient 
to  his  will.  His  special  aim,  however,  seems  ever  to 
have  been  the  destruction  of  the  forest. 

The  early  settlers  regarded  trees  as  their  natural 
enemy  and  did  all  they  could  with  axe  and  fire  to  de- 
.stroy  them.  They  never  seemed  to  realize  that  the 
forest  was  a  great  and  invaluable  legacy  to  be  used 
and  handed  down  to  posterity.  That  instinct  of  de- 
struction is  still  a  part  of  our  make-up. 

While  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and 
t;ioughtful  men  and  women,  for  some  time  past,  have 
foreseen  the  calamity  that  is  before  us,  if  the  hand  of 
destruction  Ls  not  restrained,  yet  the  great  majority  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  have  not  yet  been  led 
to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  right-about-face 
action  if  industrial  disaster  is  to  be  averted. 

The  people  of  Canada  had  a  mighty  inheritance  in 
the  wide  e.Ktended  forest  lands.  Even  yet,  despite  the 
long  continued  wanton  waste,  it  is  a  priceless  asset  and 
should  be  guarded  as  a  pearl  of  great  price. 

C'Orapared  with  our  otlier  great  industrial  resources, 
— agriculture,  fishing  and  mining,  forest  production 
stands  second.  But  how  long  will  it  be  able  to  retain 
its  place  of  pre-eminence?  We  have  today  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
billion  acres  of  forest  land  of  all  classes,  but  how  are 
we  conserving  it? 

"Within  the  last  seventy-two  years,  the  life  time  of 
one  generation,  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  our 
timber  wealth  has  l)een  destroyed  by  fire."  The 
spruce  bud  worm,  for  a  number  of  years — has  made 
serious  inroads,  and  our  extravagant  methods  of  lum- 
bering, along  with  the  pulp-wood  menace  we  are  now 
up  against  are  seriously  threatening  our  industrial 
prosperity. 

•  An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lund,  Chief  County 
Warden,   at   a   Plre   Prevention   Meeting,    held   in   Petitcodia-- 

N.   B. 


Nearly  every  industry  is  so  dependent  on  the  forest 
tiiat  its  depletion  is  the  undermining  of  them  all.  To 
my  mind  it  is  a  grave  question  if  we  will  be  able  to 
arise  in  our  puny  might  and  cope  with  the  present  con- 
ditions in  such  a  manner  as  to  conserve  for  the  near 
coming  genei-ations  a  sufficient  annual  growtli  ol' 
timber  to  meet  their  actual  industrial  necessities. 

Our  primeval  or  virgin  forests  are  mostly  gone.  The 
towering  piiu'  and  giant  spruce  and  hemlock,  the 
leaning  topped  hackmatack  and  large  spreading  cedars 
of  our  boyhood  days  are  not  now  to  be  seen,  unless 
perhaps  in  a  few  remote  localities.  Their  places  are 
taken  by  a  small  infei'ior  growth  of  some  less  valuable 
variety. 

Longfellow,  in  beginning  his  pathetic  story  of  Evan- 
geline wrote:  "'This  is  the  forest  primeval.  The  mur- 
muring pines  and  the  hemlocks,  ])eai'ded  with  moss,  and 
with  garments  gi'een,  indistinct  in  the  twilight,  stand 
like  Druids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic." 
While  the  words  "sad"  and  "prophetic"  were  per- 
haps given  no  such  meaning  by  the  poet  as  I  attribute 
to  them;  yet  I  sometimes  think  not  only  the  "pines" 
and  disconsolate,  lamenting  their  lost  condition  and 
the  cedar,  if  given  the  power  of  sp(H'ch,  would  raise 
their  voices  in  solemn  protest  against  their  wanton 
and  rapid  destruction  by  fire  and  axe,  in  a  wail,  sad 
and  disconsolate,  lamenting  t^ieir  lost  condition  and 
beseeching  us  to  spare  the  remnant  before  it  is  too 
late. 

As  the  amount  of  annual  growth  of  a  forest  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  trees,  it  is  a  suicidal  practice  to  cut 
out  all  the  medium  sized  trees  in  any  operations  and 
leave  only  the  small  growth.  Besides  the  destruction 
of  the  unprotected  young  timber  by  the  wind,  it  takes 
too  long  for  .such  a  depleted  stand  to  recover.  The  an- 
nual growth  of  a  tree  is  a  thin  sheet  of  fiber  encircling 
the  trunk  beneath  the  bark,  and,  of  course,  the  larger 
the  tree  the  greater  amount  of  fiber  it  produces.  To 
cut  timber  beloM'  a  reasonable  standard  size  is  prover- 
bially to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  tlie  golden  egg. 

I  would  like  to  uttei-  such  a  note  of  warning  against 
carelessness  M-ith  fire  and  wasteful  cutting  as  will  tend 
to  bring  about  improved  conditions.  Conservation,  con- 
servation, should  be  our  slogan. 

The  County  of  Westmoreland  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  in  tjie  Maritime  Provinces,  if  not  the  Do- 
minion, to  take  steps  for  the  more  adequate  protection 
of  our  lumberlands.  The  ownei-s  secured  legislation  to 
tax  them.selves  to  raise  a  "Protection  Fund"  for  that 
purpose.  For  nearly  nineteen  years  the  writer  has  had 
the  responsibility  of  the  over-sight  of  this  laudable 
undertaking.  How  well  the  work  has  been  done  is  for 
others  to  tell,  but  it  easily  goes  without  saying  that 
conditions  have  so  changed  for  the  better  tiiat  no  one 
for  a  moment  would  think  of  going  back  to  the  old 
haphazard,  do-as-j'ou-please  method.  The  expense  has 
been  kept  at  a  minimum,  and  fully  warranted  bv  re- 
sults. With  an  imperfect  organization  our  aim'  has 
been  to  give  reasonably  adequate  protection  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Tlie  small  expense  incurred  this 
year  was  met  by  a  balance  I'cmaining  on  hand  from 
an  assessment  made  several  years  ago. 

We  are  working  entirely  independent  and  '  apai-t 
from  Government  control,  though  appreciating  any 
helpful  suggestions  from,  and  acting  in  full  harmony 
with,  the  Provincial  Forester  and  other  officials  of  the 
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Crown  Land  Depai'iniciit.  Unfortunately,  last  year  we 
had,  in  addition  to  several  small  fires,  three  quite  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  ones.  Each  was  set  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  should  not  have  occurred,  — •  being- 
caused  either  by  culpable  carelessness  or  criminal 
design.  This  year,  so  far  we  have  had  only  a  few, 
mostly  small  grass  fires  and  the  damage  has  been 
almost  nil.  Our  local  Government  is  doing  a  commend- 
able work  in  trying  to  cope  with  the  fire  fiend,  but 
Governments  and  other  organizations  cannot  do  every- 
thing, and  we  will  only  meet  with  the  maximum  of  suc- 
cess in  forest  conservation  when  we  learn  that  the 
trees  are  our  friends,  no  matter  who  owns  the  land  on 
which  they  grow.  They  regulate  the  water  flow, 
conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  perpetuating  the 
existence  of  running;  brooks  and  springs,  making  the 
country  a  possilile  abode  for  man  and  beast. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  forest  protec- 
tion only  benefits  the  owner  of  the  growing  timber. 
The  person  wlio  carries  on  a  lumbering  operation  in 
the  usual  waj-  is  a  public  benefactor,  giving  employ- 
ment to  agriculturists,  artisans,  tradesmen  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  classes,  and  the  various  amounts  paid 
out,  from  the  making  of  the  first  sled,  building  camp, 
swamping  roads,  cutting,  yarding,  browing,  driving, 
sawing,  .shipping  and  the  freight  charge  and  insurance 
on  the  last  load  of  the  finished  product,  consume  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  selling  price,  that  often  a  very 
small  margin  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  operator  who, 
in  the  meantime,  has  paid  taxes  on  the  property  for 
school  and  municipal  institutions  besides  carrying  the 
risk  and  worry  of  the  transaction.  When  we  are  edu- 
cated to  appreciate  this,  our  interest  will  deepen  and 
broaden  and  the  impending  menace  of  irreparable  loss 
will  he  stayed. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  the  value  of  the 
forest  during  their  school  days  with  such  intensity  that 
the  mattci-  will  be  so  instilled  into  the  very  fiber  of 
their  being  tliat  when  they  a.ssume  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  the  problem  of  forest  conservation  will 
be   instinetively  solved. 

The  following  extract  from  my  annual  report  of 
1906  and  quoted  in  an  address  read  at,  the  Forestry 
t.'onvention  at  Predcri.-ton  a  little  later,  still  expresses 
my  sentiments  in  this  matter.  "Agitation,  legislation, 
education  are  the  great  three-fold  bulwark  that  must 
be  lai.-.ed  in  protection  of  our  forests.  Agitation  will 
alway.s  lead  to  legislation,  and  thi.s,  supplemented  by 
proper  education,  is  bound  to  produce  results. 

"In  all  reforms,  when  the  people  are  educated  to  a 
wholesome  appreciation  of  the  law,  rather  than  a  dread 
ol  Its  penalties,  the  battle  is  largely  won.  The  great 
question  of  forest  valuation  and  preservation  should  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  risin<^ 
generation  during  their  school  davs.  While  I  do  no"! 
believe  m  a  multiplicity  of  text  books,  yet  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  a  small  treatise  embodving  the  loea 
tion,  extent,  and  estimated  value  of  'our  forests 
their  usefulness,  the  necessity  of  their  conservation'  a 
summary  ot  the  law  relating  to  their  protection,  and 
other  such  infonnal  ion.  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
boys  and  gir  s  who  so  very  soon  will  be  men  and 
women  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance  in  o„r  edu- 
cational system.  ' 

Deplorable  as  the  appalling  .lestruetion  of  buildings 
erehaiulise,  etc.,  throughout  the  countrv  is.  hv  cnL' 


le  country  is,  by  care- 
...  locf.  ,  "^■'*  '^  "°t  so  permai 

•>i  lasting  as  in  a  burnt  over  forest.    Though  the  c( 
try  IS  correspondingly  poorer  yet  Imildings  and  o 


lessness  ami  incendiarism,  the  loss  is  not  so  permanent 


oun- 
ther 


conuiiodities  may  soon  be  replaced,  and  the  suffering 
and  inconvenience  overcome,  sometimes  resulting  in 
improved  conditions.  The  loss  su-stained  by  the  burn- 
ing of  a  valuable  stand  of  growing  timber  can  never 
be  restored.  It  takes  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
to  produce  a  common  saw-log  and  much  of  the  old 
growth  timber  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  more,  years  old."  Besides 
this,  the  best  timber  areas  when  burnt  over,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  natural  law  which  we  call  crop  rotation, 
always  reproduce  a  different  and  almost  invariably  a 
much  less  valuable  variety.  Coniferous  or  evergreens 
are  followed  by  deciduous  woods  and  vice  versa 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misleading  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  trees.  I  remember  counting  the  rings  in  the 
stump  of  a  w^ite  spruce  twenty-two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, showing  a  growth  of  forty-four  years.  This, 
however,  is  very  exceptional.  The  tree  had  stood  com- 
paratively alone  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  knoll  where 
it  received  an  abundance  of  sunlight,  air  and  moisture. 
Such  possibilities  of  growth  should  be  an  incentive 
to  our  younger  generation  to  begin  the  reforestation  of 
some  of  our  denuded  areas.  If  properly  protected  it 
will  pay  good  dividends,  though  possibly  one  may  sow 
and  another  reap. 

Science  and  invention  have  outrun  our  capacity  to 
properly  control  the  conditions  introduced  by  them. 
This  IS  proved  by  the  many  and  increasing  number  of 
motor  car  accidents.  Just  so  in  the  matter  of  fire 
Under  the  primitive  method  of  kindling  a  fire  by  rub- 
bing two  sticks  of  wood  together,  or  the  more  modem 
manipulation  of  the  steel  and  flint  and  punk,  forest 
and  other  disastrous  fires  were  at  a  minimum.  The 
invention  of  the  lucifer  match  brought  disaster.  Shall 
we  continue  our  march  along  the  ever  widening  road 
of  so-called  civilization  and  culture,  or  would  it  be 
better  to  halt  and  return  to  old  and  safer  methods? 

lerhaps  it  may  have  been  expected  that  I  would 
have  something  to  say  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
tighting  forest  fires,  modern  equipment,  etc  While  I 
am  in  full  sympathy  with  aeroplane  and  lookout  tower 
observation,  chemical  apparatus,  force  pumps  and  other 
advanced  methods,  yet  1  regard  prevention  as  so  much 
better  than  cure,  I  will  to-night  only  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  each  and 
every  person  who  first  sees  a  threatening  fire  When 
you  see  a  fire  try  and  put  it  out.  If  you  cannot  do  so 
summon  help  and  do  your  utmost  to  save  the  forest  ' 
The  various  causes  of  fires  are  (oo  well  known  to  be 
enumerated  here,  I  will  give  one  illustration  but  this 
IS  only  one  of  many  : 

A  valueil  fon'st,  long  and  wide, 
Adorned  the  verdant   mountain's  side  • 
A  smoker's  burning  match. was  thrown 
And  by  the  breezes  fanned  and  blown 
'I'll I  all  that  splendid  forest  green 
■\  worthless  waste  may  now  be  seen. 

During  the  last   two  years,  807  forest  fires  were  re 

a;;:;;.T'i7i'2r  ^"■"""^■■;r''  """''"^  °-'-  -  -- «" 

o  *  K,-im  tT'  ""'!*''  ""  estimated  propertv  lo.ss 
f-r     ,  :     .;     '^'"^  <^-'^f""ate  does  not  include  the  loss 

suffered  in  the  prospective  growth  of  the  timber  which 
n  man3- ease.s  IS  much  more  than  its  present  value  The 
nnber  loss,   however,   is  not   all   we   suffer  from   the 

burning  of  the  forest      One  fire  is  usually  soon  folio  v- 

ed  by  another  and  the  soil  is  so  burnt  awav  and  its 
ertihty  destroyed  as  to  make  it  useless  for  agricil 

•-•e.    Resides  this  the  game  is  either  driven  out  or  de- 
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stroyed.  This  Province  would  yet  have  been  a  hunters' 
paradise  if  the  hand  of  the  fire  fiend  had  been  stayed. 
How  often  in  passing  over  a  newly  burnt  area  we"  see 
the  destroyed  nests  of  game  birds  and  the  charred 
bones  of  young  animals.  Surdy  heavy  fines  and  jail 
sentences,  if  not  flogging,  should  be  given  those  who 
are  partners  in  wantonly  perpetuating  such  conditions. 
One  million  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars 
lost  by  forest  fires  in  this  Province  during  the  la.st  two 
years  is  a  large  sum  and  is  not  easily  realized.  If  we 
should  attempt  to  count  it  one  dollar  at  a  time  each 
second,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  it  would  require 
about  thirty-two  days.  Every  dollar  saved  in  fire  pre- 
vention whether  in  buildings,  merchandise,  farm  pro- 
ducts, implements,  machinery,  etc.,  and  especiallv  in 
growing  timber,  is  in  many  respects  like  putting"  the 
value  of  the  property  saved  at  interest  to  the  credit  of 
the  community.  I  like  to  think  of  it  in  this  way  and 
can  see  no  logical  rea.son  for  viewing  it  otherwise. 

One  dollar  saved  and  put  at  compound  interest  for 
sixty  years  at  6  per  cent  will  then  amount  to  about 
$33.  Let  us  view  our  two  years  forest  fires  loss  in 
this  light.  It  would  at  the  end  of  that  time  amount  to 
over  thirty-eight  million  dollars.  We  mav  grasp  this 
better  when  I  say  it  would  require  nearlv  three  years 
to  count  such  a  sum  working  as  above 'noted  'it  is 
appalling  to  think  of  the  enormous  and  almost  incom- 
putable loss  caused  by  fire  in  every  wav  in  Canada 
during  the  last  century,  and  it  is  stil'l  going  on  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What  can  we  do?  What 
will  we  try  and  do?  The  object  of  this  meeting  will  be 
fully  attained  if  we  are  led  to  realize  that  the  matter 
ot  tire  prevention  is  largely  in  our  o^vn  hands  Let 
us  each  resolve,  —  never  to  set  a  fire  unless  it  is  nec- 
essary, and  never  to  set  a  fire  we  can't  control  Let 
owners  and  tenants  see  to  it  that  their  furnaces, 
stoves,  flues  and  pipes  are  perfectlv  safe.     Let  house- 

disposal  of  then-  ashes.  Let  everybody  be  careful  in 
the  use  of  paraffin  and  gasoline  and  o'ther  explosives 
Let  smokers  extinguish  their  burning  matches  ci<rar 
and  cigarette  butts  before  throwing  them  awa^-  Let 
picnic  parties  and  campers  be  absolutelv  sure'  their 
eamp  fires  are  extinguished  before  leaving  them  Let 
every  sane  person  in  every  M-ay  do  his  be.st  to  prevent 
fire^_  occurrnig.  Confine  fire  fiends  and  fools  in  peni- 
tentiaries, .la.ls.  asylums,  reformatories,  workho^uses 
and  on  penal  farms.  Let  brains  have  a  larger  part  in 
shaping  our  destmy.  and  then  will  the  dawn  of  a  truer 
civilization  appear,  a  sense  of  greater  serenitv  will  be 
felt  among  the  people,  insurance  rates  will  'go  down 
apacc^  much  stress  and  .strain  and  worrv  will  be  eli^ 
inated  nnd  the  world  will  be  a  happier  and  better  ^la'e" 


The  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Cnmpanv,  Limited    have 

t  on    notices  advising  the  trade  that' after  Januarv  1 

W,-fLV    .t    *"n"'""   -"*  bleached  sulphite  exclusivelv 

^nKliefsiSit^'^  ''-''  ™^"^  '^^'^  ^''-^'-^  ^ 


Th 
sent 
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^  THE  FREIGHT  CAR  SUPPLY 

The    following   appeal    by    the    Railwav    Association    of 

posting  on' the  Bu;Lt^tT?!'E',"   ^°--'-*   ^°-    ^- 

iJerLTTl"^   Executives   in   all    Canadian   concerns 
interested     ,n  .slnpp.ng  or  receiving  shipments  of     goods 


without  undue  delay,  is  drawn  to  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
crea.sing  car  shortage,  the  effect  on  this  situation  of  the 
recent  coal  and  railway  strikes  in  the  United  States  and 
the  growing  necessity  for  public  co-operation  to  offset  the 
difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  improvement  in  bu.sine.s.s  eoiidi 
tioiis  has  increased  the  demand   for  cars. 

Secondly,  the  railway  strike  has  so  hampered  rail  opera 
tions  in  the  United  States  that  Canadian  cars  entering  that 
country  are  only  with  difficulty  being  recovered  At  the 
present  time  there  are  approximately  24.000  more  Cana- 
dian box  cars  in  the  United  States  that  United  States  cars 
ot  a  similar  class  in  Canada. 

And  third,  in  addition  to  this  factor  of  impaired  rail- 
way service  tile  recent  termination  of  the  coal  strike 
tlirows  on  the  Amerieaii  railways  a  .suddenly  increased  de 
niand  for  cars  and  motive-power  to  move  accumulated  or 
ders  for  coal.  This  makes  it  even  more  difficult  for  the 
Canadian  roads  to  keep  down  the  number  of  their  ,;,rs  on 
loreign  rails. 

To  meet  the  situation,  the  railway  Association  of  (an 
ada  i.as  made  special  direct  representations  to  Washing 
ton  and  obtained   assurances  that  the   United   States   rail 

and  the  Canadian  roads,  through  this  Association,  will 
maintain  constant  pressure  to  see  that  this  is  done.  Fur- 
hermore,  the  dwindling  supply  of  ears  will  be  offset  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  usual  effort  of  our  roads  to  move  cars 
faster^and  farther  and  thereby  make  each  ear  carry  mor" 

In  spite  of  the  railways'  best  efforts,  however,  the  short- 
age is  becoming  daily  more  acute 

ways^'cfntrl/"'*";  '"  '"  V"""^^  ^'^'  °"*  "^  ^^e  rail- 
Shinning  7'p  '"  ^°'''  ^""'^^-  °'  th«  hands  of  your 
Shipping  and  Receiving  Departments.  If  on  your  in 
structions  they  will  take  pains  to  load  more  goods  in  each 
car  and  release  cars  promptly,  you  will  help^rote  t  your 

Sr^f^iSt:?'"^'  '^'^"-^  ''''^''  ''^  '-^""  "- 

hea'^^ie?thfs*taV;C;%'Tn'  P"  ^^"*  '°  ''  P"  -"^ 
^^:^:^:fZ:i:::T^^-^^y  ^^  -  essentia. 


Shipping  and  Receiving 
From  Employees 

During  the  present  period  of  our  car 
shortage,  employees  will  please  see  that 
out-gomg  freight  cars  are  loaded  to  the^J 
maximum  carrying  capacity. 

at'^nrp*^^*  '''??J^''^  ^^^s  are  unloaded  ] 

I     ^^^  T  ^"^  ^^at  outgoing  cars  arp  ' 

loaded  and  released  with  fim^ar  speed     ^ 

Oar  shortage  is  a  menace  to  everyone 

'  our'ab^L°"tnf  P"^^"'^'  ^^^  this  a^^cts 
f^L      "^y  *°  ^eeP  running  and  that  af 
fects  every  employee! 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Cencus  for  1921 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  just  issued 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
of  Canada  in  1921  which  shows  the  importance  of  that 
industry  in  the  Dominion.  Tlie  Pollowitifi-  summary  of 
this  report,  issued  hy  the  ranadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  prives  the  principal   items  of  interest. 

Mills  in  Operation  During:  1921 
Total  number  of  mills  KM).  conii)risin>jr  40  pulp  iiiill.s, 
27  pulp  and  paper  mills,  83  paper  mills.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  mills  amono;  the  various  provinces  was 
as  follows :  British  Columbia.  4  pulp  mills.  2  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  total  6;  Ontario,  8  pulp  mills,  13  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  18  paper  mills,  total  39;  Quebec,  17  pulp 
mills,  12  pulp  and  paper  mills,  1.5  paper  mills,  total  44; 
New  Brunswick,  5  pulp  mills:  Nova  Scotia,  6  pulp 
mills. 

Capital  Invested 

Total  capital  $378,812,751,  distributed  as  follows: 
Quebec  $171,477,753;  Ontario  .'lil39.666.276:  British 
Columbia  $39,152,821:  New  Brunswick  $23,394,271: 
Nova  Scotia  $6,121,630.  The  total  capital  invested  in 
1920  according:  to  the  Census  Report  was  $347,553,333, 
so  that  1921  shows  an  increase  of  .$31,2,59,418. 

Number  of  Employees 

The  total  number  of  employees  includinp:  executives, 
technical  experts,  clerical  help  and  mill  employees 
was  24.611  of  whom  21.480  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  The  total  salaries  and 
wajres  paid  was  $34,199,090,  distributed  amons:  the 
various  provinces  as  follows:  Quebec  $16,726,716: 
Ontario  $12,952,889;  British  Columbia  $3,205,429:  New 
Brunswick  $1,151,229:  Nova  Scotia  $162,827. 

Machinery  Equipment 

In  all  mills  makin<r  gi-oundwood  ]iulp  there  were  674 
■irinders  M'ith  a  24  hour  capacity  of  4.8080  tons,  or  a 
vearlv  capacity  of  1.320.344  tons  drv  weight  and  using 
343,544  H.P. 

In  all  chemical  pulp  mills  Avere  159  digesters  with  a 
yearly  capacity  of  1,039.866  tons. 

In  all  mills  making  paper  there  were  110  Fourdri- 
nier  machines  with  a  24  hour  capacity  of  3.945  tons  or 
a  yearly  capacity  of  1,398.766  tons. 

Consumption  of  Wood 

Total  consumption  of  wood  was  2.180.578  cords 
valued  at  $38,283,262.  giving  an  average  cost  of  $17.55 
per  cord.  This  amount  consisted  of  spruce  1.499.478 
cords:  balsam  511,791  cords:  hemlock  122,997  cords: 
pine  40,406  cords;  poplar  3,557  cords  and  other  kinds 
2,349  cords.    Distribution  by  provinces  was  as  follows : 


1.092.553  cords  valued  at   $14,617,610  were  exported. 
PRODUCTION 

Wood  Pulp 
Total  production  1,549,082  tons  of  which  Mechanical 
931,560  tons.  Sulphite  481,984  tons.  Sulphate  131,337 
tons.  Soda  4,201  tons;  of  this  quantity  97,339  tons  of 
wood  pulp  valued  at  $6,407,028  was  produced  for  sale 
in  Canada  and  581,200  tons  valued  at  $35,919,185  was 
for  export,  leaving  870,543  tons  valued  at  $36,012,065 
produced  for  the  use  of  the  mills. 

Paper 

The  total  selling  value  of  the  paper  produced  was 
$108,676,952  of  which  newsprint  was  valued  at  $78,- 
784,598;  book  and  writing  paper  at  $12,550,520;  wrap- 
ping paper  $6,634,211  and  boards  at  $6,225,948.  Quan- 
tities produced  were,  newsprint  841,114  tons;  book  and 
writing  53,530  tons;  wrapping  55,898  tons;  boards 
89,114  tons;  other  paper  18,285  tons. 

Exports  of  Pulp  and  Paper 

The  total  value  of  the  expoi-ts  of  pulp  and  paper  was 
$108,565,046,  of  which  pulp  exports  were  valued  at 
$44,133,675  and  paper  exports  at  $75,431,371.  The 
quantities  exported  were,  mechanical  piilp  223,494 
tons;  sulphite,  bleached,  76,801  tons:  sulphite,  un- 
bleached, 127,389  tons  and  sulphate  99,538  tons.  News- 
print exports  were  709,241  tons,  wrapping  paper  6,693 
tons;  book  paper  1,675  tons  and  bond  and  writing  paper 
1,185  tons. 


Province 

Cords 

Cost  at  Mill 

Av.  Co-^t 

Onebec    .... 

1.111.277 

$19,657,326 

$17.68 

Ontario   .... 

700.589 

13.378.019 

19.09 

Brit.   Columbia. 

225.240 

3.482.007 

15  45 

N.  Brunswick .  . 

121.110 

1,518,784 

12.54 

Nova  Scotia  .   . 

22,362 

247,126 

1 1 .05 

Franklin  H.  Smith,  former  as.si.stant  secretary  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturer.s'  As.sociation.  has  become 
as.sociated  with  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  as 
chief  of  its  Forest  Products  Division.  Mr.  Smith  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice. 

D.  P.  Brown  and  C  Winquest  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Company.  JohrLsonburg.  Pa.,  spent  a 
couple  of  da.vs  in  Toronto  on  business  last  week. 


Total    .    .    .         2,180,578 
In  addition  to  the  quantity 


$38,283,262        $17.55 
consumed  at   the  mills 


KING  ASKS  ALL  TO  HELP 

A  call  to  Canadian  citizens  to  assist  in  preventing 
tlie  devastation  of  Canada's  remaining  timber  supply 
has  been  issued  by  Premier  King  in  a  letter  to  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association. 

"The  Canadian  people  have  before  them  man.v 
onerous  and  perplexing  problems  demanding  for  a  Avise 
solution,  the  utmost  in  unselfish  citizenship"  writes 
the  Prime  Minister.  "One  of  the  finest  tests  of  loyalty 
to  the  State  is  to  be  found  in  individual  support  of 
the  cause  of  forest  conservation.  Its  ke.vnote  and  in- 
spiration lie  in  the  forethought  for  Canada's  future. 
Present  gain  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  profit, 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  generations  to  come.  The 
jieople  of  Canada  own  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
forest  lands.  The  State  with  its  uninterrupted  tenure, 
is  peculiarly  endowed  to  act  as  conservator  to  a  timber 
crop  which  may  take  a  century  to  mature.  We  must 
look  upon  our  forest  resources  as  a  source  of  wealth 
held  in  trust  for  this  and  future  generations." 

"This  is  emphatically  the  business  of  citizens.  We 
i;annot  relegate  it  to  any  control  that  does  not  focus 
its  eyes  on  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  people  of  ;i 
century  hence." 
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P.v  iMiijoi-  K.  Jlarx  M.  ( 
M;ill,'lt  M.  S.-.  A.  M. 

The  following  pa))er  is  (niile  ii|iro|ios  of  I  lie  discussion 
now  going  ou  in  tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  —  P]d. 

Very  little  lias  heen  publislied  in  eonneetion  with  this 
subject  althougli  it  is  a  matter  of  intimate  eoneern  to 
every  papermaker.  Such  publislied  matter  as  exists 
deals  in  the  main  with  the  various  causes  of  accidental 
flamage:  but  no  evidence  is  availalilc  of  an  attempt  to 
state  the  normal  causes  of  wear  in  numerical  terms. 

It  is  true  that  the  useful  life  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  wires  is  terminated  prematurely  owing  to 
accidental  or  abnormal  causes.  In  this  category  is  in- 
cluded the  cumulative  effect  due  to  such  causes  as  in- 
correct alinements,  faulty  guiding,  untrue  rolls,  etc., 
as  well  as  damage  due  to  direct  action  as  might  be 
caused  by  a  split  couch  jacket  or  tlic  abuse  of  acid  or 
heat  for  cleaning.* 

There  is  clearly  no  possibility  of  esjircssing  such  "ab- 
normal" causes  and  their  effects  in  mathematical  terms. 
On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  po.ssiblc  to  discover  some 
relation  between  the  life  of  a  wire  wliicli  is  worn  out  in 
a  normal  manner,  and  the  individual  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  its  wear,  given  the  necessary  jiarticulars  of 
the  wire  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  operates. 
Such  a  relationship  once  established  Mould  be  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  life  of  the  wire  would  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  function  of  each  cause  or  group  of  causes 
of  wear  and  it  would  be  then  possible  to  attack  the  most 
influential  causes  with  a  clear  grasp  of  the  object  in 
view. 

^  It  appears  doubtful  whether  at  present  each  of  the 
"normal"  causes  of  wear  is  clearly  understood.  They 
have  afforded  much  scope  for  speculation  and  iinpirical 
treatment  :  but  onlv  by  actual  measurement  can  these 
causes  and  their  effects  be  determined  with  anr  degree 
of  certainty.  Moreover  in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect 
of  abnormal  values  and  co-incidence,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  the  statistical  method  of  investigation  which 
must  cover  a  large  number  of  observations. 

Without  causing  undue  inconvenience  in  the  in- 
dividual paper  mill  it  should  be  po.ssible  for  such  ob- 
servations and  records  to  be  taken  over  the  necessary 
period  of  months.  Data  obtained  from  a  number  of 
selected  mills,  if  properlv  collated,  would  be  likely  to 
.vield  results  not  only  of  scientific  interest  but  of  con- 
siderable monetar\^  value  to  the  industrv  as  a  whole. 

The  present  paper  is  put  forward  merelv  as  a  be 
ginnmar  of  the  investigation  into  the  Mear  of  wires  and 
an  indication  of  a  possible  method  of  treating  one 
aspect  of  the  problem.  The  data  on  which  this  paper 
IS  based  were  obtained  by  .1.  Heess  on  a  65  inch  machine 
making  common  wrappings  largely  from  dirty  waste 
papers  and  are  the  results  of  months  of  observations 
It  is  true  that  our  deductions  from  these  observations 
appear  to  follow  a  definite  law  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy considering  the  nature  of  the  tests :  but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  claim  without  further  confirmation  that 
this  law  IS  of  general  application,  or  that  the  results 
are  more  than  an  encouragement  to  proceed  further  on 
the  lines  indicated. 

The  data  used  for  the  following  calculation  are  <riveii 
m  Table  A.  Heess  originally  undertook  the  experiments 

*  The  effect  of  the  seam  may  conveniently  be  put  in  a  special 
category.  It  is  of  con'^idorable  importance  especially  with  f  !st 
running  machines  and  comparisons  as  between  different  malvcs'  of 
wire  would  be  very  interesting. 


..  \\.  Sc,  and  Professor  E. 
I.  ('.  E.    A.  M.  I.  E.  E. 

ill  order  to  demonstrate  that  his  patent  arrangement  of 
so  arranging  the  suction  bo.xes  as  to  realise  an  uninter 
rupted  vacuum  is  an  improvement  over  the  usual  ar- 
rangement. This  explains  the  reason  for  the  two  sets 
of  readings  in  Table  A,  but  any  tenable  theory  of  the 
wear  of  the  wire  must  of  course  cover  both  sets." 

The  couching  angle  and  pressure  were  the  same  in 
every  test.  The  higher  pressures  in  the  suction  boxes 
were  measui-ed  with  calibrated  vacuum  gauges  while 
tor  measuring  the  lower  pressure  U  tubes  were  em- 
ployed. The  vacuum  in  each  box  was  measured  at  ap- 
proximately the  centre  of  the  box  (i.  e.  half  M'ay  across 
the  machine.) 

The  following  .symbols  are  employed: 

V  =  speed  of  wire 

h,.  h„  h,,  etc  =  the  vacua  in  the  first,  second,  third  etc 

suction  boxes  counting  from  the  breast  roll 

'>.  +  ''.  + lU  + =h 

m  =  substances  of  .sheet  or  weight  jier  unit  area 

t  =  total  weight  of  pajier  jiroduccd  on  wire  during  its 

entire  life.  ^      " 

Life  of  wire  therefore  cpials  the  lime  taken  to 
tiroduce  t  tons  ot  paper.  Assuming  the  width  of  deckle 
always  to  be  the  same,  the  life  of  the  wire  will  therefore 
be  proportional  to  -L  and  calling  w  the  wear  of  the 

^"^■e  =  -^  which  is  proportional  to    ^^ 

The  values  for  w  are  tabulated  in  column  5  of  Table  B 

Considering    first    the    friction    of   the    wire    in    its 

pas.sage  over  the  suction  boxes,  which  were  of  the  open 

?'  If    b  =    thickness  of  the  walls   of  the  boxes 

<  =  the  clearance  lietween  the  inside  edges  of  the 
walls  and  1  =  the  suction  length  of  each  box.  then  for 
each  box  the  fnctional  area  will  be  ecjual  to  2.,,.r;„^ 

he  total  vertical  force  on  the  wire  =  k.c.l  h  wlfc-e 
li,  is  the  vacuum  maintained  in  the  box.  and'  k  is  a 
con.stant.  .  "   <.i    n.    is  a 

welave :''"  ^"'*''*"  ''  P'-oP«rtional  to  the  vertical  force. 

,..f"'5t'°"    =  ."-k-^-lIb    ^vhere    u    is  the  coefficient  of 
ru  tion.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  the  fd"  io, 

^^^.This^fnction  should  be  spread  over  an  area  of  2.i;.l 

Hence  the  average  frictional  force  per  unit  area  of 
wire  causing  wear  will  be:—  "uaua   ot 

u.k.c.I.h,    _    u.k.c.h, 
2b.l.  ^b~ 

pc:^<Sa;;";;;r"'""  ^'^^^''^  ■"  ^^^  "^^^  °^  >'--  -"'^ 

A.ssuming  that   the  value  of    c    is  the  same  fn,-  .ii 
-xes    on    the    machine,    as    is    general h      Se    cas    • 
"Hows  that  the  total  frictionalforce  on  the  wiio:],! 
to  contact  with  all  the  boxes  is  •  —  "^ 

u.k.c.Lh,  +  u.k.c.l.h,  +  u.k.c.l.h,  + 

=  M(h,  +  h„-f  h3+  .../^ y 

=  M.h.  '' 

is  not"n^::^"rHV;"|fSd"b'y  «J'n^  'V'V''  ^^^  "^  *"«■  --" 
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\'acua  in  Suction  Boxes 
Inches  of  Mercury  Vacuum 


0  — 


8 

n 
1(1 
11 

V2 

r,i 

14 
lo 


TABLE  A 

Percentage  of  dryness 

before  and  after 

Couch  Press 

After 


Speed  of         Substance  of    Total   produc- 


—  •_'  .  1 

—  i.r. 

—  1.8 

—  -2.1 
1.8 
1  .."' 


IV 


Before 
% 


Machine  feet 
per  minute 


ARRANGEMENT  of  Suetion  Boxes  with  air  gaps 


;j.() 


l.f) 


2.1 
.■{.0 


;i.9 

4.-2 
2.7 

;}.() 

4.2 


10 

11 

11. 

11 

10 

11. 

10. 


18.:! 

18.4 

l(i 

18 

18.;') 

18.4 

17. « 


145 

110 
190 
165 
145 


sheet  In 
pounds  D.C. 


41.0 
53.4 
26.6 
33.8 
41.0 
41.0 
32.8 


ARRANGEMENT   of  Stu-tioii   Boxes   with   uninterrupted  vacuum 


2.4 
2.4 
3.5 


1.5 

3.2 

.9 

1.0 


13.6 
16.6 
17.9 
10.3 
14.5 
15.3 
11.8 
14.1 


19.2 

18.9 

19 

17.4 

18.9 

20.2 

32.2 

24 


115 
180 
180 
115 
115 
115 
90 
90 


53.4 
32.8 
32.8 
53.4 
53.4 
53.4 
65.6 
65 . 6 


tlon  per 
wire 

Tons 


211 

208 
210 
260 
167 


329 
312 
334 
304 
288 
300 
375 


TABLE  B 


Kef.  No. 


8 
9 
U) 
U 
12 
13 
14 


41.0 
.■)3.4 
26 . 6 
.32.8 
41.0 
41.0 
32.8 
.53.4 
32.8 
32.8 
.53.4 
.53.4 
.53.4 
65 . 6 


145 
110 
190 
165 
145 


115 
180 
180 
115 
115 
115 
90 


i 

211 
208 
210 
260 
167 


329 
312 
334 
304 

288 
300 
375 


mv 

w 

t 

28.2 

.194 

28.2 

.256 

24.0 

.127 

20.8 

.126 

.35.6 

.246 

18.6 

.162 

18.9 

.  105 

17.7 

.098 

20.2 

.175 

21.3 

.185 

20.4 

.178 

15.7 

.175 

9.6 
9.0 
5.7 
7.5 
9.0 


3.6 
3.4 
4.7 
1.5 
2 . 6 
4.5 


.'0  — 
^■ 

5.6 

9.7 

2.8 

4.0 

5 . 6 


9.3 
3.6 
3.6 
9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
14.6 


h  +  20  - 

15.2 
18.7 
8.5 
11.5 
14.6 


12.9 
7.0 
8.3 
10.8 
11.9 
13.8 
16.8 


'I'he  faster  the  wire  travels  over  the  surfaces  of  the 
suction  boxes  the  greater  will  be  the  Avear  in  nnit  time. 
8inee  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  well  cooled  by  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
no  great  rise  in  temperature  occurs,  in  which  case  u 
will  probablv  remain  constant  for  various  speeds  ot 
wire.  The  w'ear  due  U>  the  suction  boxes  will  therefore 
varv  Avith  the  speed  of  the  wire:  and  we  may  write 
for'that  part  of  the  wear  (w)  which  is  due  to  the 
suction  boxes : 

u^  =  M.li.v. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  frictional  wear  at  various  otliei- 
points  besides  the  suction  lioxes,  o.  g.  at  the  apron, 
breast  roll,  couch,  guide  rolls,  table  rolls  etc.  This  wear 
will  be  at  any  rate  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the 
tension  in  the  wire  which  latter  will  ])robably  be  partial- 
lydependent  on  the  pull  of  the  suction  boxes:  so  that 
some  of  this  additional  frictional  wear  will  be  included 
in  tlie  constant  .M.  ^ 

However  if  the  ciiuatidH   w  =frM.li.v.    is  true,  then  on 

plotting  ■ —  against  h  one  should  obtain  a  straight  line. 


The  values  of  li   ai-e  shown  in  (•(duiiiii  7  of  Table  B  and 

•    ^^' 
thiisc  ot    —    ni  column  6  of  the  same  Table,  while  the 
\- 

points  are   plotted    in    Fig.    1.   each   with    its  reference 

innnbcT'  marked  against  it. 

It  is  immi^diately  obvious  from  the  scattered  positions 
of  the  points  in  Fig.  1.  fliat  the  above  equation  is  not 
tiMie  aiul  thercfoi'e  that  the  friction  of  the  wire  as 
calculated,  is  insufficient  to  account  entirely  for  the 
wear.  An  endeavour  is  now  made  to  introduce  other 
variables. 

Tt  will  be  observed  that  points  2,  8,  11,  12  and  13  (en- 
closed by  a  line)  refer  to  like  substances  of  sheet  (M  = 
53.4  lbs.  D.  C.)  and  like  speeds  of  wire,  (v  =  115  ft 
/min)  that  is  to  say  to  like  production  per  hour  (as- 
suming   like    deckle    widths.)      The    line    1    is    drawn 

through  these  points  having  the  equation  —  =  .128  -f 

.014  h (I) 

Looking  at  i)oints  9,  10,  5  and  4  which  may  be  rough- 
ly grouped  together  with  average    m  ^  31    and    v  = 
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180  aud  tlie  two  points  5  and  1  with  lu  =  41   aud   v  = 
145,   it  would  appear  likely  that  the  value  of   —   ia- 

V 

creases  as   m  mereases  but  uot  iii  direct  proportiou  to 
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aud  —  =  .22,  for  m  =  41.U  aud  v  =  145  we  liave  :— 


~  =  0.014  C^O  X  ^  +  7.4)  =  .21  which  is  iu 


the  increase  of   m.     TriaLs  show  that  roughly    —   in-     i'^""  agreement  with  the  a'^ctual  value  of   22      Similar 

V  trials  suoweu  that  most  of  the  remaining  points  were 


creases  in  proportion  to   — . 
\- 

Ou  the  assumption  iliai  iliis  is  .so,  wy  liavc- 
^     ""  ^  X  ~  +  -^l-i  1' :  and  where   ni  =  53.4  and    v  = 
llo  D  X  —  =  .128,   whicli  gives  D  =  U.277. 

Kiiuatioii  1  may  then  be  wiiiien 
w  m 

—  =  .277  —  -f-  0.014  h 

=  0.014  (19.8  -  +  h  ^ 

w                         m 
or  say  -_  =  0.014  (20  —  +  h  )  ^o^ 

Trying  this  on  points  9  and  10  whose  mean  point  is 
h  =  4.0  and  —  =  .104,  and  whose   m  =  32.8  and  v  = 

180,   by  inserting  the  values  of  h,  ni  and  v  we  get  •  — 
^  32.8  '        f^     • 


not  far  out.     The   values   of    20  -   were   entered    in 

V 

column  8  of  Table  B  aud  those  of  h  +  20  -  iu  eolum,, 

V 

9,  while  in  Fig.  2,  the  values  of  ~  are  plotted  aga.usi 
(h  +  20  —  ) 

V 

The  points  so  ol.tai.ie.i   show   reasonable   agreement 
with  the  straight  line  agieemeni 

—  =  0.014  (h  +  20-  ) 

V  V 

or  w  =  0.014  hv  +  .28  m ,  j  ^ , , 

or   t    the  total  prodnetion  per  wire  in  tons  will  be  pro 

^.       ,        mv  ^ 

portional  to 


mv 


0.014hv  +  .28m 
where  m  is  given  in  lbs.  D.  ('. 

h   is  given  in  inches  of  Mercury 
V  is  given  in  feet  per  minute 


—  =  0.014  (20  X  -—  4-4  0^—   107  ^-1.;  i  m,      ^'  '^  ^''^''^"  "^  **^^t  l^*"''  mi'mte 

"^   ISO  +  ^-^^  -  .107^h,eh  agrees  The  greatest  discrepancy  occuring  in  the  actual  re 

-ell  with  the  actual  value  of  .104.  ^^^i^ZS^::^  f  t^oTSe  "'^'''-  '^  T 

Again  with  points  1  and  5  with  a  mean  of  h  =  9.3  ^^  will  be  noted  that  ^a^t  oVSiiigf  t^X':^ 
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ments  in  which  three  boxes  were  used  and  part  to  four 
boxes;  while  the  amount  of  vacuum  in  the  different 
boxes  varied  very  widely,  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
deductions  cover  a  fairly  wide  variation  of  conditions 
for  one  nuu'liiiie.  "We  consider  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  residts  obtained  arc  sufficiently  encouraging 
to  warrant  further  investigation  on  the  lines  indicated. 

In  cqua1i()n  (111)  as  already  stated,  the  term  contain- 
ing li  V  reiirescnts  the  frictionai  wear.  The  term  con- 
taining m  will  include  chemical  action  if  the  effect  of 
the  latter  in  unit  time  is  projiortional  to  the  substance 
of  sheet.  (Other  conditions  remaining  equal  this  is  not 
an   impossii)le  assumption). 

With  dirty  papers  in  which  the  effect  of  grit  deteri- 
orates the  wire,  (as  was  the  case  in  th."  present  experi- 
ments) this  effect  per  unit  of  time  may  also  not  ini- 
reasonably  be  lield  to  be  a  function  of  the  substance 
and  thercfdiip   included  in  the  term  containing  m. 

In  practice,  however  carefully  a  wire  may  be  treated, 
the  wear  will  not  be  absolutely  unifoi-m  over  the  whole 
of  its  surface.  According  to  Bouyer*  a  wii'e  undei-  noi'- 
mal  conditions  should  end  its  useful  life  solely  owing 
to  excessive  wear  of  the  weft  causing  ultimate  breakage. 
The  weft  will  wear  most  at  places  where  the  wire  nuiy 
show  a  slight  depression  due  to  accident  or  near  tiie 
seam  where  the  rigidity  of  the  fabric  is  least. 

At  these  places  the  weft  wires  will  all  break  within 
small  areas  either  roughly  circular  in  shape,  or  shaped 
according  to  the  accidental  depression,  leaving  the  warp 
wires  unbroken.  Moreover  the  quality  of  the  wire  will 
never  be  absolutelj'  uniform  all  over. 

It  follows  that  even  when  the  wear  takes  place  "nor- 
mally"' there  will  always  be  incalculable  factors  affect- 
ing the  life  of  the  wire  in  some  small  measure :  but  the 
effect  of  the.se  should  be  .so  .small  as  not  seriously  to 
detract  from  the  practical  value  of  an  expression  for  the 
life  of  the  wire  obtained  in  some  such  way  as  we  havf 
described. 


*  Ija   r'rtppterie,    No.    U),    HIL'l,  p.  870. 


APPENDIX 

Relation  between  the  drying  effect  of  the  Suction  Boxes 
and  the  vacua  maintained  in  them. 

One  wouhl  not  uiuiaturally  expect  to  find  a  close 
relationship  between  the  tlryncss  of  the  sheet  after  pa.ss- 
ing  the  suction  boxes  and  the  vacua  employed  in  the 
latter. 

In  investigating  such  relationship  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  output  of  the  machine  as  well  as 
the  percentage  dryness  of  the  sheet,  as  these  two  factors 
jointly  determine  the  actual  (pmntity  of  water  extracted. 

For  like  deckle  widths  the  output  of  the  nuichiiu>  is 
proportional  to  m.v.  Tlic  .smaller  tbe  value  of  m.v.,  the 
smaller  is  the  actual  quantity  of  water  that  must  be 
extracted  from  the  sheet  in  order  that  a  given  dryness 
(dj  may  be  obtained. 

A  convenient  way  of  taking  into  account  the  varia- 
tions of  value  of    m.v    is  to  multiply  the  term    d,    by 

the  ratio  ,  where  the  value  of    m„v„    is  a  "stand- 

m„v„ 
ard"  adopted  for  the  machine. 

In  the  present  case  the  value  of  ni„v„  is  taken  as 
6000,  and  the  different   values  of    d,    arc  accordingly 

mv 
multiplied  bv    :    giving  the  values  for  the  "eor- 

6000 
rected  dryness"   (D,) 

In  Fig." 3  the  values  of  the  corrected  dryness  so  ob- 
tained are  plotted  against  the  sum  of  the  vacua  (h) 
in  the  suction  boxes.  Two  straight  lines  (II  and  III) 
are  obtained,  which  correspond  to  the  usual  arrangment 
of  .suction  boxes  and  to  the  new  arrangement  of  boxes, 
respectively.  Both  straight  lines  intersect  at  a  point  on 
the  axis  of  D,  which  shows  that  in  both  cases,  if  there 
were  no  vacuum  in  the  boxes,  the  percentage  dryness 
of  the  sheet  on  entering  the  (^oiu-h  would  be  the  same, 
viz  7%.  This  dryness  wouhl  he  due  to  ordinary  drain- 
age on  the  wire. 


DctH'inIxT  14,  lil'J'J 


The  sifiuificancc  of  the  lUrri'reiico   in  s 
llie  two  lines  is  noteworthy. 

The  equations  to  the  lines  are: — 

Line  11  D^  =  7.0  +    .40  h ("j) 

Line  m  D,  =  7.0  +  2.24  li (6) 

This  means  that  the  new  arrangement  of  bo.\es  was 

2.24 
=  5.6  times  more  effective  in  extracting  moisture 

.40 
from  the  sheet  than  tiie  ordinary  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing the  liigher  total  vacua  employed  witli  the  old 
arrangement  in  every  case. 

The  actual  figure  obtained  for  the  iinprovetl  effi- 
ciency applies  of  course  only  to  the  series  of  tests  under 
discusion.  It  seems  however  probable  that  some  sucli 
improvement  would  be  found  under  most  conditions. 
The  ))oint  is  of  considerable  interest  as  it  opens  up  the 
whole  question  of  the  mechanism  of  water  extraction  on 
the  wire. 

As  far  as  the  action  of  the  suction  boxes  is  concerned 
we  are  inclinicd  to  think  that  tlic  improveuunit  obtained 
witli  the  uninterrupted  vacuum  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  suction  is  never  released  during  the  wliole  of  the 
time  the  sheet  is  passing  over  the  boxes,  but  is  contin- 
uous and  gradually  increasing  in  effect.    In  the  iisual 
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arrangement  of  boxes,  the  release  of  the  suction  Ijctween 
I  lie  boxics  not  oidy  permits  the  sheet  to  reabsorb  the 
water  which  has  been  drawn  into  the  meshes  of  the  wire 
and  to  the  underside  of  the  sheet:  but  the  sudden  a])- 
l)licatioii  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  underside  of  the 
wire  tends  actually  to  force  the  water  back  into  the 
slieet.  Thus  the  woi'k  of  moisture  extraction  lias  to  be 
recommenced  by  each  box  instead  of  being  continuous. 
Moreover  there  is  probably  a  considerably  higher  loss 
of  vacuum  in  the  usual  arrangement  due  to  leakage 
wiiich  can  take  place  at  both  lips  of  every  box. 

With  tlie  improved  arrangement  similar  leakage  can 
be  restricted  to  two  lijjs  in  all,  and  will  be  less  i)cr  lip 
owing  to  the  lower  pressure  differ"nccs  emi)loyed. 

This  cx|)lanation  of  the  marked  improvement  obtained 
is  speculative,  but  seems  not  an  unlikely  one.  Definite 
information  can  only  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  careful 
observations  made  under  known  conditions  over  reason- 
able periods  of  time.  It  affords  food  for  reflection  that 
although  over  200  million  tons  of  water  ai'c  extraetcd 
annually  on  the  world's  machine  wires  at  heavy  cost, 
so  little  is  known  regarding  the  real  nature  of  the  ])ro- 
cesses  employed  or  the  factors  which  govern  their  effi- 
cienc}^ 


Plans  For  The  Convention 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  further  details  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  to  be  held  at 
the  Ritz-Carleton  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  Januarv  24,  25 
and  26. 

From  present  indications  the  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  the  largest  attended  in  the  history  of 
the  association.  Applications  for  tickets  and  for  the 
reservation  of  rooms  are  coming  in  very  freely.  The 
fact  that  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Lum- 
bermen's Association  is  to  be  held  the  same  week  will 
bring  additional  visitors  to  Montreal-men  who  are  in- 
terested both  in  the  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustries. 

The  annual  business  meeting  will  be  held  at  10 
o'clock  on  Friday,  January  26,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  to  be  followed  by  the  annual  luncheon.  Notice 
has  been  given  of  certain  changes  in  the  by-laws  and 
these  will  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
chief  speakers  at  the  luncheon  will  be  Sir  Edmund 
Walker,  C.V.O.,  L.L.D.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the  Can- 
adian Bank  of  Commerce,  who  will  speak  on  Interna- 
tional Business  conditions,  with  special  reference  to 
their  interest  to  Canada;  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Thomason, 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Amei-i(^au  newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, who  will  talk  on  the  Mutual  Dependency  of  the 
Publishers  and  the  Paper  Maker. 

The  program  at  the  annual  dinner  will  be  on  dif- 
ferent lines  from  those  of  previous  years.  There  will 
be  a  diversified  program  of  entertainment.  Professor 
Stephen  Leacoek,  of  McGill  University,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  Technical  Section 

The  following  is  the  ailvance  jn-ogram  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section,  to  be  held  on  -Ian.  24-2.'): 

"Stock  Saving  With  and  Without  Save-Alls",  by  E. 
J.  Trimbey,  Trimbey  Machine  Works,  Glen  Falls,  N.Y. 

To  be  followed  by  discussion  by  L.  E.  Kendall,  of 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mr.  Morrison, 
Oliver  Filter  Company  and  others. 


•'Functions  of  Press  Felts,"  by  E.  A.  Recs,  Director 
of  Research,  F.  ( '.  Iluyck  (&  Sons,  Alliany. 

"The  Properties  of  Wood  in  Paper  Making",  i)y  Dr. 
B.jarne  Johnsen.  Ilammermill  Paper  Company.  Eric.  Pa. 

"The  Manufacture  of  Ink  and  the  Relation  of  Ink 
Properties  to  the  Printing-  of  Paper  of  All  Grades", 
by  T.  J.  Ransom,  Ault-Wiliorg  Co..  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
302  Lagaiicheticre  St.,  .Montreal. 

"The  Utilization  of  Steam  in  a  Modem  Newsprint 
Mill,"  Presented  by  Surrey  W.  Slater,  of  the  St.  Mau- 
rice Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  Cap  Madeleine,  Que.,  and 
J.  E.  A.  Warner. 

Discussion  led  by  E.  B.  Wardle,  of  the  Laureutide 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  D.  L.  McLeod,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Co.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 

"Some  Results  of  Recent  Pulp  Tests",  by  E.  P.  Cam- 
ei-on.  Pulp  and  Paper  Division.  Forest  Products 
Laboratories,  Montreal. 

The  Woodlands  Section 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  section,  on  Jan- 
uary 25  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
cussion on  reseai-ch  work  in  forestry  in  Canada,  open- 
ed by  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson;  a  discussion  on  logging 
cost  accounting,  and  one  on  how  far  the  pulp  mill  can 
go  in  the  utilization  of  decayed  and  insect  killed  wood. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  will  lead  this  discussion.  The  Techni- 
cal and  Woodlands  sections  will  hold  a  .ioint  luncheon, 
and  afterwards  there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  Avire- 
Icss  and  radio,  arrangements  being  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  messages  from  stations  in  the  woods.  Besides 
this,  films  showing  tractors  in  operation  will  be  shown. 

Meetings  of  the  several  trade  sections  will  be  ar- 
ranged and  their  members  duly  notified. 

The  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  will  meet  at  3  p.m. 
on  Friday,  January  26th. 


Be  .sure.  Don "t  suppose.  Don't  guess  Find  out.  If 
you  don't  know,  ask.  Be  cheerful,  and  if  you  can 'i  be 
cheerful  look  cheerful,  anyway. 
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Technical  Section 


vAiJQClATIONv 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A. -Properties  and  Testing-  of  Materials 

A-3  Lignin  from  Rye  Straw,  K.  KKClviMANN.  0. 
LIE8CIIE.  and  F.  LKILMANN.  Z.  angew.  Chem. 
xx.xiv.  280-288  el921):  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxiii,  No.  20, 
48,  50  (Nov.  17,  1921).  The  eharaet  r  of  li<riiiii  ex- 
traeted  from  straw  is  dependent  on  the  method  of  treat- 
ment and  of  its  separation  from  pentosan  ;ind  hexosan 
in  the  extract.  The  best  method  consists  in  dis'f'st  injz' 
straw  with  a  mixtnre  of  600  ee.  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol 
and  400  cc.  of  2  ])er  cent,  sodium  hydi-oxide  solution; 
after  neutralization  with  acid  and  distillation  of  the 
alcohol,  tlie  lig-nin  is  i)recipitated  by  nr'ans  of  hydi-o- 
chloric  acid  and  a  flood  product  is  obtained.  Consider- 
able divergence  exists  with  reji'ard  to  the  composition  of 
lifiniu.  From  determinations  of  its  molecnlai-  wei.uht 
and  examination  of  b°nzoy],  i)-bromobenzoyl,  and  p-ni- 
trobenzoyl  derivatives  and  sodinni  salt,  the  author.s  con- 
clude that  the  most  appropriate  formula  is  (',„IIj/)i.. 
— A.P.-C. 

A-6  Manufacture  of  Sulphurous  Ac'd  from  Sul- 
phates of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  KllEXANlA  V EKE  IN 
CIIEMIHCHER  FABRlIvEX  A.  G.  (ier.  ])atent  :!r,2.- 
12.").  A  mixture  of  alkaline  earth  sulphate  and  of  heavy 
metal  sulphide,  e.g.  5  kilos  of  anhydrous  gyiisnm.  1 
kilo  of  pvrites  and  3  kilos  of  iron  oxide,  are  heated   to 

900  to  9.-;o^  C.  — T.ri. 

A-12  Sodium  Silicate  as  an  Adhesive.  REX  PUR- 
XESS.  J.  See.  Chem.  Ind.  xli,  :JS1R-384R  (Sept  30, 
1922).  A  review  covering  tlui  advantages,  ])roperties 
and  apidications  of  silicate  adhesives.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  sodium  silicate  solutions  can  be  prei)ared  lo 
meet  all  the  requii'ements  of  a  good  adhesive;  that  Ihry 
are  supei'ior  to  animal  and  vegetable  adhesives  in  thai 
they  are  fire  resistant,  do  not  beco)ne  i-aucid  and  arc 
vermin  repellent.  They  are  odorless,  |)i-odnce  damji- 
proof  articles,  have  a  relatively  high  bond  strength,  and 
their  setting  time  can  be  varied  ovei'  a  wide  range. 
They  are  ever  ready,  i-e(|uiring  no  heat  before  ov  during 
api)Iication.  and  they  give  consistent  residts.  The  ap- 
paratus re(|nii-cd  foi-  their  application  to  wood,  paper, 
etc.,  is  extremely  simple.  —  .\.l'.-('. 

A-14  Microscopic  Analysis  of  Fibers  in  Paper.  Pa- 
per Ind.  iv.  !)2Sf-928g  (Oct.  1922).  A  description  of 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  co-(jperative  study 
of  various  methods  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  staiul- 
ard  procedure.  The  ipiiek  estimation.  Gravatt,  Spence. 
Graff,  and  count  methods  are  b"ing  investigated. 
—A.P.-C. 

A-14  Tearing  Tester.  S.  D.  WELLS  Can.  patent  322, 
809,  Sei)t.  19.  1922.  The  clamped  paper  is  pressed 
against  the  a|)ex  of  a  triangular  shajied  ])iece,  the  apex 
being  i)ointed  to  jiierce  the  matei'ial  and  the  sides 
rounded  to  tear  rather  than  cut  tin;  ])aper.  'i'he  tearing 
device  is  su[)poi'ted  on  a  resilient  nunnber,  the  disjjlace- 
ment  of  which  measures  the  force  reiiuired  to  tear  th«; 
paper.  Means  are  provided  for  indicating  the  move- 
ment of  the  paper  in  relation  to  thle  force  necessary  to 
tear  it,  ■which  gives  a  measure  of  the  work  done  in 
tearing.  — A.P.-C. 


A-15  Refractive  Index  and  Mounting  of  Cellulose. 
.I.\.MKS     STK'ACll.W.      World's  Paper    Trade    Rev. 

Ixxviii.  374  (19221;  Chem.  Abs,  xvi.  3392  (Oct.  10, 
1922).  Cellulose  of  fibers  is  doubly  refracting  and  be- 
cause of  this  as  well  as  of  its  minute  sli-uctm-c  it  is  ex- 
)  remely  diffiiiult  to  determine  the  refractive  index  by 
the  immersion  method.  Pure  cellulose  appeal's  to  have 
a  refractive  index  of  approximately  1..").').')  for  daylight, 
so  that  its  index  of  visibility  in  Canada  balsam  is  low. 
For  tempoi'arv  mounts  unstained  fiber's  in  water  or 
iodine  stained  filers  in  sodium  chloride  solytions  are 
most  convenient.  For  permanent  mounts  jnire  l)leached 
cellulose  is  be.st  stained  with  a  l)asic  aniline  dye  and 
mounted  in  xylol  balsam.  Magenta  on  account  of  its 
high  refract i\e  index  is  a  suitable  basic  dye.  — A.P.-C. 
A-14  Determination  of  Sizing  Quality.  F.  T.  CAR- 
SON, iJureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.  Paper 
Trade  J.  Ixxv.  Xo.  10.  44-4,3,  (Sept.  7.  1922).  The 
Okell  electrolytic  method  is  valuable  in  helping  check 
(pialitative  results  and  in  giving  information  concern- 
ing tlie  natur*?  of  the  absorption  process.  The  original 
pi'omise  of  the  method  for  testing  and  research  has  not 
been  justified.  It  is  to  be  considered  of  doubtful  value 
for  (he  determination  of  sizing  quality.  — I.G. 
(Comiiare  this  Journal,  xx,  500,  Jnnt'  15.  1922.) 

B.-Forestry 

B-2  Research  Work  of  the  Domin-on  Forest  Service. 

W.  G.  \Vi;i(;ilT.  Can.  For.  Mag  xviii.  No.  3,  673 
(March  1922).  Discussion  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  being  carried  out  b\-  the  Dominion  Fore-strv 
Branch.  — C.L. 

B-2  Extensive  Planting  Plan  to  Save  Ontario's  Pine 
Supply.  K.  .1.  Z.WITZ.  Provincial  Forester.  Can. 
For.  Mag.  xviii.  564  (Jan.  1922).  At  present  rate  of 
cutting  virgin  white  and  I'ed  i)ine  in  Ontario  represents 
20  to  25  y."ars'  supply.  The  author  estimates  that  for 
an  ainuial  ex|)enditure  of  not  over  $200,000;  10,000  acres 
coukl  be  ref()r(>sted  each  yeai',  wliicli  in  (iO  years  should 
l)i'odnce  at  least  50  million  board  feet  more  than  thi'^ 
l)resent  cut  of  these  species.  (See  also  summary  of 
address  hv  Hon.  E.  C.  Drxiv,  Can,  For.  Mag.  xviii." 605, 
Fell.  1922.)  —C.L. 

B-2  The  Sycamores..  .1.  S.  ILLICK.  Am,  For  xxviii. 
1  \r,   (Mai'.'h   19-22).  —C.L. 

B-2  A  Seven  Hundred  Year  Logging  Company,  A, 
X.  PACK.  Am,  For.  xxviii.  11)5  (April  1922)  His- 
tory and  management  of  the  SchifferAvald  foi'cst,  a  12,- 
000  acne  portion  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  Germany, 
under  continuous  ownership  and  i)rodnction  for  some 
700  yeai's.  The  forest  is  perpetrated  by  wise  use.  In- 
tensive forestry  jD'actice  is  made  possible  by  the  existence 
of  a  mai'ket  for  practicailx-  the  entire  cubic  content  of 
the  tree,  —C.L. 

B-2  Transplanting,  I-'.  L.  MCLFOKl).  Am.  For. 
xxviii,  238  (April  1922).  Precautions  to  be  taken  in 
tran.splanting  trees.  — C.L. 

B-3  Practical  Plan  to  Replenish  the  Forests  of  On- 
tario K.  C.  STK'ICKI-AXI).  Can.  Lumberman,  xlii.  47. 
(.Mai'ch    L    1922).      Tiie   authfo-   outlines   a    svsteni    coin 
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prisiiij;-  fstalilisliiiuMil  .if  imfsi  rrscrvcs  in  cliarge  »( 
trained  foresC'MS  and  assistants,  intensive  proteelii'n 
against  fire,  cancellation  of  existing  licenses  wliei-e  onl\ 
small  timber  remains,  and  cDnstrnetion  nt'  dams  to  flood 
hay  meadow  wliieh  woidd  jH-ovide  fire-ljreaiis  and  I'aMir 
the  re-establislunent  of  fnr-hearing  animals.  Intensive 
administration  along  these  lines  wonld  li^'  largely  self- 
supporting  and  would  afford  protection  for  large  areas 
(d'    valual)le    sccond-gniw  ( h    tiiidicr.    ^-('.1.. 

B-3  Quebec  Awakens  to  Need  of  More  Conservation 
Can.  Lumberman,  xlvii,  -47,  (Marehl,  iy22).  An  analy- 
.sis  of  the  forest  wealth  of  Quebec  with  referi'nces  to 
reforestation  by  private  interests  and  to  the  provincial 
nur.sery  at  Berthierville.  There  is  need  for  reforestation 
on  4,000,000  acres  of  timber  limits  denuded  by  fire. 
— C.L. 

B-3  Flying  Service  Rendered  to  Canada's  Forests  in 
1921.  -1.  A.  WILSON,  Secretary.  Air  Board,  Ottawa. 
Can.  For.  Mag.  xvii.  No.  10.  525,  (Dec.  1921).  — C.  L. 

B-3  Canada's  Gravest  Menance  is  the  Forest  Fire.  C. 
D.  HOAVE.  Can.  For.  Mag.  xvii.  Xo  10.  .j:;.^.  (Dec. 
1921).  More  than  1,00(1.000  .s((uare  miles  of  forest  land 
in  Canada  have  been  burned  owv  within  the  la.st  75 
years.  Fire  protection  is  the  most  vital  problem  in 
forestrv  todav.  — C.L. 

B-3  Bird  Guardians  of  our  Forests.  HO  YES  LLO  V  I) 
an.  For.  Mag,,  xviii.  567.  (Jan.  1922).  Insectivorous 
birds  play  a  very  important  part  in  preventing  or  re- 
ducing the  di'sti-uction   of  foi-ests  by   insects.  —  C.L. 

B-3  Actual  Cost  of  Aerial  Cruising  R.  LECKIE, 
Can.  For.,  Mag.  xviii.  572.  fJaii.  1922). -C.  L. 

B-3  Canada  Must  Take  out  a  Timber  Insurance  Pol- 
icy. H.  O.  .SWEEZEV.  Can.  For.  Mag.  xviii.  No  2.  614. 
(Peb.   1922  i.  —C.L. 

B-3  The  Railways  and  Forest  Protection  CLYDE 
LEAVITT.  Can.  For.  Mag.  xviii.  No. 3,  657,  (March 
1922).  A  deseriiition  of  the  requirements  relative  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  fires  imposed  upon  rail- 
ways by  the  Railway  Commission.  In  general,  the  rail- 
waj's  are  showing  splendid  results  in  work  of  this  char- 
acter. — C.L. 

B-3  Cleaning  Up  Debris  in  Pine  Forests  R.  D. 
CRAKi.  Can.  For.  Mag.  xviii.  No.  3.  664  (March 
1922).  A  description  of  the  disposal  of  logging  slash 
on  a  pine  operation  iu  Northern  Ontario.  Sla.sh  should 
not  be  bui-ned  broadcast,  but  should  be  i)iled  up  and 
burned.  — C.L. 

B-3  Insect  Armies  that  Follow  in  the  Wake  of  Fire. 
•I.  .M.  SWAIXE.  Dominion  Entomologial  Branch.  Can. 
For.  Mag.  xviii.  No.  :!.  (March  1922K— C.L. 

B-3  Some  Wood-Boring  Insects.  FRED  J.  SEAYER 
Am.  For.  xviii.  76lt,  (Dec.  1921).— C.  L. 

B-3  Forest  Fires  in  Canada  ELLWOOD  WILSON . 
Empire  Forestry,  i.  No.  1,  43.  (March  1922).— C.  L. 

B-4  Progress  in  Fire  Retardant  Treatment  of  Cana- 
dian Woods.  J.  H.  CODERRE.  Forest  Products  La- 
boratories, Montreal.  Can.  Lumberman  xlii.  No.  5. 
44.  (March  1.  1922).  Discussion  of  the  need  for  the 
discovery  of  a  .suitable  process  for  fire-retardaut  treat- 
ment of  wood  used  as  a  construction  material.  Prom- 
ising results  have  been  secured  with  a  treatment  pre- 
cipitating zinc  ammonium  phosphate  in  the  wood  after 
evaporation  of  the  excess  of  ammonia.  — C.L. 

B-4  Timber  Testing  in  India.  L.  N.  SEAMAN. 

Empire  Forestry,  i.  No.  1.  47.  (March  1922).  Outline 
of  the  work  of  the  timber  testing  section  of  the  Forest 
Research  Institute  at  Dehra  Dun.  — C.L. 

B-5  The  Motor  Truck  in  Forest  Operations.  F.  M. 
KNAPP.  Can.  For.  Mag.  xvii.  No.  9.  494  (Nov.  1921). 
—C.L. 


B-9  Ocr  Yukon,  its  Forest  Wealth  and  Future  Devel- 
opment, II.  R.  K'OWATT.  Can.  For..  Mag.  N'o.  9. 
471    rNov.  19211.  —C.L. 

B-9  The  Forest  as  a  Perpetual  Wood  Factory.  C. 
I).  lloWE.  Can.  For.  Mag.,  xvii.  Xo.  9.  47:'.  (Xov. 
1921).  "The  function  of  fore.sters  is  to  improve  upon 
nature  as  ex))ressed  in  the  forest  and  guide  her  into 
economic  channels,  just  as  the  farmer  has  improved  upon 
natuiv>  in  his  work  and  compelled  lier  to  serve  his  econo- 
mic inirposes."  — C.L. 

B-9  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  Are  the  People's 
Forests  -JA.MES  LAWLER.  Can.  For.  Mag.  xvii,  No. 
10,  520  (Dec.  1921).  The  National  Forests  protect 
stream  flow  and  provide  timber,  fuel,  hay,  pasturage 
and  recreation   for  the  prairie  residents.  — C.L. 

B-9  A  Forestry  Policy  for  Canada  EDWARD 

|;ECK.  Can.  For.  Mag.  xvii.  No.  :t.  492,  (Nov.  19211 

— C.   L. 

B-9  With  a  Canadian  Observer  in  Scandinavia, 
EDWARD  BECK.  Can.  For..  Mag.  xviii.  No.  1,  575 
(Jan.  1922).  A  discussion  of  the  power  of  favorable 
liublic  sentim,?nt  in  the  building  of  forest  policies  in 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Fiidand,  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  status  of  forestry  develo])ment ;  together  with  i 
di'scription  of  the  extensive  i)rogram  for  reforestation 
in  Great  Britain.  — C.L. 

B-9  Pulp  and  Paper  Requires  Permanent  Forests. 
GEORGE  McKEE.  Can.,  For.  Mag.  xviii.  No  3.  661. 
(:\rarch  1922).  —C.L. 

B-9  England's  New  Forestry  Policy.  A.  N.  PACK. 
Am.  Forestry  xxvii,  (Dec  1921).  A  description  of  the 
progressive  and  extensive  champaign  of  reforestation  now 
mider  way  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  British  Forestry 
Commission.   — C.L. 

B-9  The  Foundation  for  Forestry  in  New  Jersey. 
C.  P.  WILBER.  Am.  For.  xxviii.  20  (Jan.  1922).  A 
strong  argument  for  fire  protection.  The  system  in 
use  in  New  Jersey  is  described  and  the  results  obtainc  I 
are  outlined.  — C.L. 

B-9  The  Vanishing  Trail.  A.  N.  PACK.  Am.  For. 
xxviii,  67  (Feb.  1922).  A  description  of  present  con 
ditions  in  foi-est  areas  in  France  cut  ovter  by  the  Amer 
icau  forestry  troops  during  the  war.  Regeneration  to 
valuable  timber  species  has  been  and  is  being  secured 
by  natural  means,  as  well  as  by  replanting  and  by  the 
sowing  of  seed.  Thorough  protection  from  fire  is  the 
foundation  of  all  this.  — C.L. 

B-9  A  German  Forester's  Views  C.  A.  SCIIENCK. 
Am.  For.  xxviii.  70  (Feb.  1922).  A  description  of  the 
forestry  situation  in  Germany  since  the  war.  German 
forests  came  through  comparatively  unscathed.  Without 
her  forests  Germany  would  ha^^"  been  beaten  in  1915, 
and  had  she  won  tlie  war  the  German  foresters  might 
have  claimed  that  the  German  forests  were  responsible 
for  the  victoiy.  Forestry  in  America  must  be  made  to 
pay,  or  it  can  not  and  will  not  be  practiced.  Every 
eounti-y  has  as  much  forestry  as  its  inhabitants  havie 
been  willing  to  pay  for.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all 
American    forestrv   is    fire-protection.    — C.L. 

B-9  Town  Forests.  J.  W.  TOUMEY.  Am.  For. 
.xxviii,  90  (Feb.  1922).  A  strong  and  convincing  ar- 
gument for  the  establishment  on  this  continent  of  thou- 
sands of  community  forests  by  villages,  cities,  town- 
ships, schools  i)ublic  institutions,  etc.  —  C.L. 

B-9  New  York's  Depleted  Forest  Wealth  Am.  For. 
xxviii,  209  (April  1922).  An  analysis  of  the  consump- 
tion and  actual  and  possible  production  of  lumber, 
showing  that  under  management  the  State  is  capable 
of  producing  enough  timber  annually  to  mort;  than  meet 
(Continued  on  page  202) 
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An  oxhihitiou  of  tlu-  .nanufacturcs  .,f  tl>r  Matr  ot  \\  is- 
c-onsin.  to  he  known  as  the  Annual  Wisconsin  Produrts  Kx^ 
position,  opens  in  the  auditorium.  Milwaukee.  hursday. 
December  It.  and  will  continue  until  W  ednesday.  Dec^ 
ember  -'Oth.  An  interesting  exhibit  of  the  pap.r  industry 
has  been  arran-ed  bv  twenty-six  of  the  largest  paper  mills 
in  Wisconsin.  '  The  displiv  decided  upon  by  the  paper 
men  will  be  of  an  educational  nature  rather  than  a  sales 
boosting'  affair.  As  is  usual  at  educational  paper  exhib- 
its, a  miniature  paper  making  machine  will  be  the  center 
of  attraction.  The  model  machine  to  be  on  display  at  this 
show  will  turn  out  a  sheet  of  paper  five  inches  wide.  It 
will  also  serve  to  show  how  paper  of  various  grades  and 
colors  is  made.  One  of  tlie  things  that  will  be  emphasized 
during  the  show  is  tiie  industry's  contribution  to  the  State 
in  the^wav  of  employment.  Tlie  steady  employment  at  good 
wages  offered  by  the  mills  and  the  community  develop- 
ment of  paper  mill  towns  will  be  pointed  out. 

Because  it  had  the  foresight  to  stock  up  before  raw  ma- 
terial prices  soared,  The  Peerless  Paper  Box  Company, 
\ew  York  Citv,  is  now  saving  its  customers  much  money 
selling  to  them"  at  practically  the  same  price  basis  as  when 
materials  were  at  lower  levels.  The  firm's  warehouses  and 
its  factory  were  packed  with  cardboard  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials months  ago  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  and 
officials  of  the  company  hav.e  announced  that  present 
prices  for  boxes  will  be  maintained  until  this  stock 
is  exhausted.  So  extensive  has  the  business  of  this  firm 
become  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  rent  a  new 
building  in  which  three  entire  floors  will  be  occupied  by 
the  plant.  The  Peerless  Company  and  its  president  are 
])ioneers  in  the  paper  box  business  in  New  York  City 
ar.d  numbers  among  its  customers  many  of  the  biggest  de- 
partment stores.  The  equipment  and  working  force  can 
turn  out  thirty-five  thousand  boxes  per  day,  including  all 
sizes  and  descriptions.  While  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  found  the  paper  box  business  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition,  the  last  five  months  have  shown  a  large 
sain  over  1921  for  the  Peerless  Company.  Its  officials 
attribute  this  latter  booming  of  business  to  better  condi- 
tions and  assert  that  the  renewed  activity  shows  that  buy- 
ing is  again  on  the  increase.  The  manufacture  of  Christ- 
mas boxes  and  cartons  far  exceeded  last  year's  business. 

!Magnus,  Mabee  and  Reynard,  Inc.,  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  chemicals  at  New  York,  have  secured  an  ex- 
clusive agency  as  distributors  in  the  United  States  of  high 
grade  filter  papers  of  French  manufacture. 

J.  E.  Smitli,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  acquired  control  of 
the  Uncas  Paper  Company  plant  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  which 
was  offered  for  sale  at  a  public  auction  December  4th. 
This  cleans  up  the  affairs  of  the  defunct  Ironsides  Board 
Corporation.  Mr.  Smith  is  interested  in  a  number  of  pa- 
))er  manufacturing  establishments,  among  them  being  the 
Marley  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  at  Ch^^s,  Md., 
wliich  he  heads,  and  the  Chesapeake  Paper  Company  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  also  owns  two  paper  box  manufac- 
turing plants  and  a  paper  stock  ^business.  The  new  owner 
of  the  Uncas  plant  said  that  he  expected  to  have  two  or 
more  maciiines  running  before  the  first  of  the  year  mak- 
ing the  old  time  "Uncas  Board."  It  is  Mr.  Smith's  inten- 
tion to  have  F.  W.  and  II.  P.  Browing  become  affiliated 
with  him  at  Norwich.  Both  were  organizers  of  the  old  Un- 
cas   Paper   Company.      Mr.    .Smith    plans   also   to    i)ut   the 


^^^» 


mill    in    shape    for   the   manufacture   of   high    grade   manila 
lined  and  patent  coated  board. 

Considerable  damage  resulted  from  a  fire  at  the  plant 
of  the  Oreat  Western  Paper  Company  at  Appleton.  Wis,  a 
week  ago.  Several  buildings  were  gutted  before  the  blaze 
was  put  under  control. 

.\rticles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Michigan,  by  the  Wolverine  Carton  Com- 
pany". Thomas  V.  Specs  and  C.  U.  Clark,  Grand  Rapids, 
and  W.  A.  Mockler  of  Milwaukee,  are  named  as  incorpor- 
ators.     The  business   is  capitalized  at  $300,000. 

Work  on  the  specifications  for  paper  for  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  was  completed  December  4.  Among 
the  changes  understood  to  have  been  made,  one  of  greatest 
interest  to  paper  contractors  deals  with  overweight  and 
underweight  of  paper  delivered  at  the  printing  office.  The 
new  arrangement  will  probably  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  paper  contractors  than  the  one  now  in  use.  F.  B. 
Veitch,  chief  of  the  Paper  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Paper  Speci- 
fication Committee. 

George  W.  Mead,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Water 
Power  and  Paper  Company  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  and  T. 
W.  Brazeau.  the  company's  attorney,  have  asked  the  City 
of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  for  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  greater  water  power.  The  company  is  planning  to  en- 
large operations  in  its  plant  at  Stevens  Point,  according  to 
Messrs.  Mead  and  Brazeau,  the  projected  improvements 
may  not  be  feasible  unless  friendh'  cooperation  for  mu- 
tual advantage  is  given  by  the  cit}'. 

The  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company  has 
started  a  papermakers'  school,  which  meets  evenings  in 
the  company's  community  house.  The  text  books  to  be 
used  are  those  prepared  by  the  Vocational  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pa))er  Industry. 

Claude  Nicely,  of  the  La  Salle  Paper  Company,  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  newly  formed 
Western  Board  Division  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  .Superintendents'  Association.  The  organization 
meeting  of  this  section,  held  recently  in  Chicago,  brought 
a  big  turnout  of  paper  men  and  served  as  an  occasion  for 
some  interesting  and  inspiring  addresses. 

In  an  announcement  to  the  trade  telling  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Gatti  Paper  Stock  Corporation,  Joseph  Gatti, 
formerly  head  of  the  Gatti-McQuade  Company,  states  that 
he  purposes  continuing  all  branches  of  the  business  as  car- 
ried on  by  the  latter  concern  for  years  until  it  was  forced 
into  bankruptcy  recently.  The  new  incorporation.  Mr. 
Gatti  says,  will  begin  business,  without  indebtedness  of 
any  kind  and  with  ample  facilities  to  give  its  customers  the 
most  satisfactory  services  in  every  respect. 

In  his  annual  report  made  public  last  week,  Henry 
Cantwell  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  stresses  the 
urgent  need  of  developing  a  comprehensive  forest  policy 
without  further  delay.  The  report  points  out  that  timber 
consumption  is  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  forest  grow- 
ing. Five  definite  suggestions  are  made  for  legislation 
that  will  provide  for  forest  protection,  regrowing  and  bet- 
ter utilization.  Mr.  Wallace  also  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  forest  experiment  stations,  especial- 
ly in  the  Lake  States  and  in  the  New  England  area.  "At 
such  stations,"  he  .says,  "we  are  able  to  make  close-at-hand 
studies  of  matters  affecting  forest  growth  which  cannot 
be  made  so  well  in  anv  other  wav." 
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BRITISH  PREMIER'S  EMPIRE  POLICY 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London  Nov.  25,  l!)2-2 

I  mentioned  recently  tli.it  there  was  some  hope  for  in- 
dustry and  trade  with  tlie  Conservative  Govt,  in  power,  in 
place"  of  the  Coalition  just  turned  out  of  office.  Every- 
thing i)oints  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  present  condi- 
tions prevailing,  because  it  is  now  fully  realized  tliat  if 
"the  old  country"  is  not  shaken  up  and  resuscitated,  pres- 
ent evils  and  set-backs  may  develop  into  s<rious  conse- 
quences for  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

"Trade  witliin  tlie  Empire"  was  the  slogan  after  tlie 
war.  The  Coalition  Government  preached  it,  but  in  real- 
ity did  not  practice  it,  though  several  efforts  were  made 
hy  prominent  people  outside  official  circles  to  point  out 
the  great  resources  Canada  offered  and  the  great  need  for 
investing  British  capital  in  the  Dominion.  But  there  all 
the  talk  stopped —  and  now  we  are  to  have  a  conference; 
or,  at  least  we  are  promised  one. 

Imperial  Economic  Conference 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  new  Premier,  who  is  a  protection- 
ist against  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods — Empire  goods, 
of  course,  not  included,  has  stated  that  he  is  going  to 
call  in  the  near  future  an  Imperial  Economic  Conference 
on  Empire  Development.  He  believes  in  the  slogan  "Trade 
within  the  Empire"  and  the  knowledge  he  gained,  when  a 
business  man  in  a  big  industry  in  Glasgow,  has  helped  his 
views  on  many  subjects.  We  ma}'  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  outlook  is  bright  and  Canada  will  have  a  better  look-in 
as  a  member  of  the   British   family  circle. 

Today  the  Hon.  Peter  Larkin,  Canada's  High  Commis- 
sioner in  London,  stated  that  the  calling  of  a  conference 
shows  the  broad  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

"Sucli  a  conference  would  undoubtedly  encourage 
trade,"  remarked  Mr.  Larkin.  "It  would  induce  the  in- 
terchange of  trade  in  manufactured  goods  and  bring  Can- 
ada into  still  closer  union  with  the  Motherland  by  im- 
improving  the  markets  for  the  produce  of  her  paper  mills, 
pulp  mills,  lumber  trade,  her  orchards  and  farms.  We 
want  more  markets." 

"But  you  know,"  he  added,  "that  Canada  has  taken  the 
lead  in  promoting  trade  within  the  Empire;  other  Domin- 
ions have  followed. 

"Some  years  ago  we  gave  the  British  government  a  pre- 
ferential tariff  of  25  p.  c. — a  percentage  which  was  later 
increased  to  33,  and  which,  at  the  last  sessions  of  the  Can- 
adian Parliament,  was  still  further  increased.  In  this 
way  the  Dominion  has  done  its  share  towards  fostering 
trade  within  the  Empire. 

"But  there  is  room  for  still  further  improvement  and  co- 
operation. Tlie  last  government  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada  to  remove  the  cattle  embargo  and  that 
agreement  has  been  ratified  by  the  new  government,  but 
the  idea  that  the  embargo  has"  been  removed  is  merely  a 
popular  fallacy.     Legislation  is  still  urgently   required." 

When  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  is  called  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Canadian  representatives  on  it  will  not 
hide  their  light  beneath  a  bushel.  The  policv  of  Austra- 
lians giving  a  preference  to  English  and  Scottish  paper  to 
Canada  s  detriment— and  without  acquainting  Canada  of 
the  tact  at  the  time- wants  a  little  ventilating  and  some 
safeguard,  or  guarantee,  given,  that  one  section  of  the  Em- 
pire will  not  trade  with  another  at  the  expense  of  a  third 
party^  Now  is  the  time  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  because 
Canada  is  an   integral  part  of  the  Empire,  just  as  much 

and  flfr  f  "'  T^.'^'"'  ''  "°  "^^  ™-l^'"g  "fi«h  of  one 
and  flesh  of  another  -all  must  be  alike  on  the  question  of 
preferences.     On  this  forthcoming  conference  to  be  called 


by  the  Premier  Canada  wants  strong  men  and  men  who 
will  make  tluiiiselves  heard  and  felt.  And  it  is  up  to  the 
Canadian  pill))  and  paper  men  to  see  that  the  right  sort 
is  selected    -and   to  act   iiiuiKiliatily. 

Another  War  Tax 

The  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  now  appeal- 
ing to  Hrrtish  Postmaster-General  to  reduce  the  postage 
to  Canada  to  two  cents  an  ounce.  At  present  it  is  three, 
hut  some  time  ago  it  was  four  cents.  The  Chamber  believes 
that  if  a  reduction  was  made  revenue  would  be  increased. 
The  present  rates  on  letters,  books,  and  printed  matter, 
they  say,  is  hampering  with  trade   with   Canada. 

Well,  the  Postmaster-General  may  have  have  a  soft 
spot  in  his  heart  for  Canada,  but  it  is  doubtful  with  the 
Government's  huge  expenditure  in  "niespot."  and  the  Holv 
Land  if  tliey  will  take  tlie  surplus  cent  off.  The  defalca- 
tions of  the  last  government  have  to  be  paid  off  first. 

Some  New  Politicians 

Mr.  Harry  Becker  has  been  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Richmond,  and  Mr.  (i.  R.  Hall  Caine,  (of  the  Bay 
Sulphite  Co  and  a  director  if  Chieoutimi  Pulp  Co),  has 
been  elected   for   East  Dorset. 

Mr.  Harry  Becker's  success  is  popular  and  we  have 
watched  him  grow  up  from  youth.  What  is  more,  he  fought 
in  France  and  Belgium  as  a  private  soldier  for  three  years. 
It  is  men  of  his  type  that  are  wanted  today  because  he  be- 
lieves in  trading  within  the   Empire. 


Paper  Testing  Methods 

(revised  and  enlarged,  9"  x  12",  42  pp.,  in  paper  $2) 

Prepared  by  the  Paper  Testing  Committee  of  the 

Techmcal  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Itidustry 

Microscopical,  Physical  and  Chemical  Pro- 
cesses described  with  the  Apparatus  em- 
ployed. 

Copiously   illustrated 
r     PAPER  TESTIXCx 

Purpose  and  development. 

II  MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION 
Estimation  of  fiber  content;  Classification  of  fiber.s- 
Degree  of  beating;  Specks  of  dirt  in  Paper 

III  PHYSICAL   TESTING 

Effect  of  relative  humidity;  Characteristics  of 
paper;  Weight,  bulk,  bursting  strength,  foldin" 
endurance;  Tensile  strengtli,  absorption,  opacity''- 
Tearmg  strength,  degree  of  sizing,  finish  or  glos.s| 
\oliunetrie  composition,  loading;  Conducting  par- 
ticles, water  penetration. 

IV  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

Ash,  quantitative,  qualitative,  coating;  Paraffin 
sizmg  materials;  Chlorine,  sulphur,  coloring  mate- 
rial; Tests  for  .special  materials  tarnishing  test- 
Interpretation  of  data;  Bibliography. 

Order  Blank 

Pulp  d-  Paper  Uayazine. 

Gardenvale,  P.  Q. 
Please    enter   my   order  for  copies   of   Paper 

Testing  Methods  (1922),  a^td  fiml  herewith  remittamu- 
lor  $  at  $2.00  each,  now  ready  for  distribution 

Signature 

Company  ; 

Address    

Remit  in  Postal  or  Express,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 

Sales  Manager   Thorn,   of   Price   Brothers,   Limited 
Quebec,  is  spending  some  time  in  Toronto  on  business.' 
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the  needs  of  the  State's  seeondMry  w.,od-usi.i-  industries. 

B-9  Simple  Forest  Conservation  A.  ^^  S.  PULLING 
miver.itv  n\-  New  P.ninswiek.  Am.  For.  xvui.  211, 
I  \i.nl  l'V'"i  A  oonend  survey  of  the  tield.  witli  par- 
ticular refereiiee  to  the  use  of  sliiu^les  and  sul.sl  il  u1  es, 
and  of  ne^^■sprint  and  other  P»PP'-^;^-<'''- 

B9-  R-13  Report  of  Inau^ral  Meeting  of  the  Em- 
pire Forestry  Association,,  Empire  Forestry  i  No. 
1  -3  (March  1922).  Account  of  the  nn'ctui-  hehl  at 
London,  Nov.  16,  1921.  The  orpanization  is  an  outcome 
of  the  Imperial  Forestry  Conferen.v.  held  at  London  n, 

^^B-gl-orestry  in  the  Empire.  K,  L.  KOBINSON 
Empire  Forestry  i.  No  1,  11,  (March  1922)  feum.nary 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Empire  l<oresf,-y  (  nn- 
ference.  1920.  — C'.L. 

B-9  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Forestry  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  Kingdom  A.  W.  BOTllWIOIv 
Empire  Forestry  i.  No  1,  72  (March  1922).  A  sum- 
marv  of  the  report  for  the  year  ^endm|?  Sep  .  20,  192  , 
comprising  an  outline  of  the  program  ot  the  (  omn„ss,on. 

— C.L.  ^  .     ,  , 

B-9  State     Regulation  of     Cuttings     on     Privately 

Owned  Lands.  C  D,  ^l^^^^'i;<]^-.,,^VI;!:';r^v 'ullxV^ 
New  York  (l'  !  1345H  12UM  l^'i-^''^'  ^^^J''^  ^iVl  Xn 
New  York.  J.  For.  xix,  No.  7,  lOl  Nov,  1921)  An 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  State  Legislature  to  regulate  the  cutting  ot  trees 
on  private  lands,  in  which  the  author  considers  tu- 
Leo-islature  is  within  its  constitutional  powers  to  make 
sudi  regulations  when  they  were  prov-d  to  he  lu  the 
rroneral  interests  of  the  community.  —C'.L. 
"  B-0  Trees  ift  Winter  II.  T.  STEPHENSON  Am,  For. 
xxviii,  79  (Feh.  1922).  Identification  of  trees  hy  winter 
characteristics.  — C.L. 

D,-Groundwood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

D-4  Device  for  Regulating  the  Feed  of  Pistons  in 
Grinders..  .).  M.  VOITII.  tier,  patent  ::.-.().  r.4:i  Same 
as  Fr.  patent  .-)32.702.  Sr,.  this  .)onnial.  .xx,  (..i4,  .Inly 
27.   1922.  -  I.G. 

D-4  Method  of  Fastening  Pulup  Stones  <!  HOH- 
M  \XX      <ier.  patent  :i.')7,;!li4.  — I.G. 

D-5  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Wood  Pulp, 
L  ENGE  Ger.  patent  353,10.').  Attempts  to  hh'acM 
steamed  groundwood  have  not  heen  eomnu'rcially  snr- 
cessful  owing  to  poor  results  and  high  cost  ol  bh^aehing. 
Vceording  to  the  patent  the  wood  is  tn'ated  with  the 
l.leaching  agent  directly  after  steaming,  and  is  then 
-round.  The  bleaching  liquor  can  he  nit  rod'.U'ed  ni1  . 
ihe  bleaching  apparatus  after  the  air  has  he  n  rxhanstel 
from  the  latter,  or  gaseous  or  gaslorin  ii  ;•  Mcayliing 
a<'ents  may  be  used.  With  a.pieous  solutions  o  aeid 
sulphites  for  instance,  sodium  bisulphite,  the  wo(,d  must 
he  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days  so  as  to  .■nniplHr 
the  action  of  the  chemical,  before  it  is  gro;iul  up.  1  Ins 
niav  also  1)(^  applied  t<.  unsteamed  wood.  n  either  ease 
a  very  tough  fiber  is  iiroduced.  (Compared  Lng.  |)afeiit 
I(i9,8b2.     This  journal  xx.  (i.')4.  Aug.  3.1,  19-_>-_'i.  — !.(.. 

E.-Acld  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and  Equipment 

E-2  Utilization  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors,  A.  (L 
FT'R  ANILIN  FABRICATION.  V.  S.  A.  pat,"iit  1.419,- 
497  June  13  1922.  The  li(|uors  are  used  as  an  additi m 
to  the  alkaline  liquors  employed  in  the  treatment  ol 
animal  fibers  in  the  textile  industry.  —I.G. 


E-2  Reduced  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  i;.S.A.  I'atent 
No.  1.  327.  8(12,  FRANK  E.  COOMBS,  Jan.  13.  1920, 
Commenial  neutral  siili)hite  waste  li(pior  of  30  degrees 
Be  is  acidified  with  (),.")  jier  i-ent  sulphuric  acid  and 
iron  filings  or  iron  wire  is  added.  The  retluctioii  may 
he  hastened  by  adding  a  little  copper  to  form  a  couple. 
The  reduced  liciuor,  after  removing  undissolved  iron 
and  iron  salts,  is  evaporated  to  20  to  30  degrees  Be.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  dye.  producing  shades  of  greenish 
brown  on  uiimordanted  wool.  The  liquor  also  has 
considerable  insecticidal  value.  It  may  be  used  with 
the  usual  spraying  apparatus.  Retaining  some  of  the 
original  sulphite  waste  li(|Uor.  it  adheres  to  laes.  vines, 
etc.  —  A.P.-C. 

K, -Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment, 

K-7  Beater.  W.  IdF/rZENKIRCIIEN.  Ger,  patent 
3.")2,7r)l.  The  licatei-  is  pi'ovided  with  axial  introduc- 
tion of  the  stuff  into  the  roll,  A  circular  canal  is  built 
ill  the  roll  which  permits  the  deflection  of  the  stock 
without  any  disturbance  from  the  axial  to  the  radial 
direction.  — I.G. 

L.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-4  Sanitary  Cup  Makng  Machine.  P.  T.  POTTS,  as- 
signor to  VORTEX  .MANFFACTrRING  Co.  Can.  pat- 
ent 223.  456.  Sept.  ."),  1922.  Suitably  shaped  blanks  of 
paraffined  paper  are  fed  into  position  between  dies 
which  form  them  into  complete,  fluid-tight  cups  and 
discdiarge   them  com])leted.-i\.P.-C. 

L-7  Paper  Pulp  Strip  Produc'ng  Machine.  C,  ISSEN- 
.MAN,  Can.  ])atent  223,  627,  Sept.  12,  1922.  Same  a.s 
IT.  S.  A.  patent  1,  411,  030.  See  this  journal  xx,  772, 
Sept.  7.  1922.-A.P.-C. 

N,  —  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

N-4  General  Graphical  Evaluation  of  Flue-Gas 
Analyses.  Y.  KACKO.  .Chem.  Ztg.  xlvi,  6.57-659 
(19'_'i^!  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  xli.  G23A,  (Aug.  31,  1922). 
.\  tlieore1ii-;d  and  mathematical  paper  in  which  the 
fuel  economy'  is  represented  graphically'  from  considera- 
lions  based  on  the  chemical  aiialvsis  of  the  flue  gases. 
-A.P.-C. 

N-6  The  Electric  Steam  Generator.  HORACE 
l)RK\'ER.  Electi-ie  Furnace  Construction  Co.  J.  Ind. 
Eng,  Chem.  xiv,  923-925  (Oct.  1922).  Brief  discussion 
of  the  field  of  iis(d'uliiess  of  the  Kaelin  electric  steam 
u-eneiator,  its  pi-incii)le  and  merits.  (Compare 
KAELIN,  this  .jcMinial,  xx.  .549,  June  29,  1922.-A.P.-C. 

0,  —  Water  Supply  and  Equipment 
0-3  Removing  Iron  from  Water  Without  Aeration. 
\V.  s.  colTLKH.  Fire  and  Water  Eng.  Ixxi,  163-16H 
Chem.  Abs,  xvi,  1999  (June  20,  1922).  A  descriiition 
of  a  dcfcrra/.aticni  plant  at  llightstown,  N.  J.  The 
suppl.\'  contains  4  to  5  parts  jier  million  of  iron,  which 
is  effectively  removed  (90^i  )  b.v  treatment  with  lime 
followed  b.v'  pressure  filters.  400,000  gal.  are  treated 
daily  at  a  cost  of  0.5  cent  per  1.000  gal.-A,P,-C. 

R.  —  General  . 
R-2  Recent  Work  In  Cellulose  Technology.  Paper 
XXX,  No.  II,  7  11  ;  Xo.  l.i,  7-10:  No.  15,  14-15;  Xo.  16,  11  ; 
No.  20,  16-17;  No.  21,  10;  No.  22,  17;  (JMay  17,  31,  June 
14,  21,  July  19.  26,  Aug.  2,  1922).  A  review  of  literature 
published  during  1921  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  SocictN'  of  Clieiiiical  Industrv.-A.P,-C, 
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Mr.  George  M.  MeKoe  lias  rosijrned  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Assoeiatioii. 
He  is  leaving  Canada,  ihaving  heeome  assoeiated  with  a 
eompany  vvhieh  has  purehiused  the  Ogdensburg  Paper 
Mills,  Odgenshursr,  X.  Y.  Under  the  ein-un.stances  he 
felt  that  he  eould  no  longer  remain  as  president  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Assoeiation.  The  eouneil  have  not  ae- 
cepted  the  j-esignation,  and  have  eordially  requested  Mr. 
MeKee  to  serve  out  the  full  period,  whioih  will  expire 
in  January. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bothwell,  manager  of  the  Brompton  Pulp 
and  Paper  (^ompany,  visited  Montreal  la.st  week. 

At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Stationer.s"  Associa- 
tion of  Montreal,  held  last  week,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Bell;  vice- 
president,  ]Mr.  R.  Fortier;  secretary -treasurer,  Mr. 
James  K.  Thomp.son ;  executive  committee,  Messr.s.  E. 
Latter,  P.  Granger,  A.  Valiqiiette,  W.  P.  Crites,  J.  S. 
Sutherland  and  G.  11.  :Manning.  Mr.  J.  J.  Robson  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  gave  a  talk  on  business  condi- 
tions and   principles. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation will  be  .held  in  ilontreal  on  January  25. 

Paper  Bags  and  Specialities,  Limited,  Toronto,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  .$100,000. 

During  October  the  pulpwood  traffic  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canal  totalled  15096  tons  a.s  against  :!0877 
in  October  last  year. 
Five  more  timber  concessions  have  been  disposed  of  by 
i.he  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Thf 
largest  of  them  covers  a  little  more  tihan  one  lot  and  the 
timber  is  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  as  a  result  of 
which  prices  dropped  below  previous  high  standards 
One  Port  Arthur  man  agreed  to  pay  a  total  of  .$2.90 
l^er  cord  for  .spruce  pulp,  .$1.90  for  other  pulp  and  50 
cents  per  c*rd  for  fuel  woods,  in  Sterling  township. 
^  Reports  are  current  in  pulp  and  paper  circles  that 
H.  W.  Backus  has  purchased  the  supply  of  pulp  wool  on 
isle  Royal.  The  island,  although  only  45  miles  from 
I'ort  Art.hur,  forms  tiiat  part  of  the  territoiy  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  Mr  Backus  is  reported  as  having 
gone  direct  to  the  Stale  officials.  Confirmation  of 
the  report  has  not  yet  been  secured.  Some  time  a^-o 
the  sale  of  65,000  acres  of  timber  on  Isle  Royal  was 
reported,  the  deal  being  between  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  a  Duluth  firm  in  which,  it  is  believed.  Mr.  Backus 
IS  interested.  :\Ir.  Backus  stated  in  Toronto  that  the 
deal  was  not  be  personnal  use  whatever  his  office  iiiiHit 
have  put  through. 

Advices  from  Winnipeg  indicate  that  :\Ianitoba  and 
Uinnipeg  interests  have  won  their  fight  for  protec- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  levels  and 
liver  power  development  rights  and  privileges,  which 
.It  one  time  were  regarded  as  menaced  bv  the  Backus 
Kooks  Company  and  ot.her  interests.  The  draft  inter- 
national treaty,  wiliii-h  it  is  understood  is  about  to  be 
Mgncd  provides  for  an  absolute  dependable  flow  of 
water  for  the  Hydro  Electric  development  bv  Manitoba 
;ind  Winnipeg  interests. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Company,  Limited,  head 
ottice  Toronto,  has  declared  the  quateriv  di\-idend  of 


I'.j','  (II  the  cciiiiiicn,  1%  special  dividend,  and  the 
l%';o  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  Jan  2 
to  shareholders  of  record  Dee.  15. 

R.  J.  Flynn,  manager  of  the  Buntin  Reid  Company, 
wholsale  paper  dealei-s,  Toronto,  and  Mayor  of  Weston, 
was  prominent  in  a  celebration  in  this  town  on  Dec.  6th. 
ill  connection  with  t,he  comi)letion  of  tihe  installation 
of  oiie  of  the  most  modern  Hydro-electric  lighting  sys- 
tems in  Canada.  Hon.  Adam  Beck  pressed  the  button 
which  released  the  flootl  of  light. 

The  directors  of  the  Pacific-Burt  Co.  of  which  S.  J. 
Moors  of  Toronto  is  president,  at  a  meeting  in  Toronto 
last  weeek  declared  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of 
1%%  on  the  preference  sliares,  and  a  Ihalfyearly  divi- 
dend of  3%  on  t^ie  common  shares.  Both  dividends 
are  payable  on  Jan.  2  to  shareholders  of  record  Dec.  15. 
In  declaring  a  3%  dividend  on  the  common  .shares  for 
the  current  year  the  directors  ihave  placed  the  stock  on 
a  6%  dividend  basis.  This  is  the  second  member  of 
the  Moore  group  of  companies  to  extend  its  disburse- 
ments to  shareholders  within  recent  weeks.  Last  mont^ 
final  arrears  on  the  American  Sales  Book  preferred 
were  met,  and  the  initial  dividend  on  common  was 
declared  at  the  rate  of  8%  per  annum. 

Paper  mills  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  were  well  rep- 
resented by  exhibit  of  paper  at  the  Industrial  Exiliibi- 
tiou  of  Local  Products  held  in  the  armories  at  St. 
Catharines  during  the  week  ending  Dec.  2nd.  T^iese 
making  well-ai-ranged  and  attractive  exliibits  were  the 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  the  Pro^^ncial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Ltd.  and  the  Kinlcith  Paper  Mills.  A  featur 
of  the  Interlake  exhibit  was  a  guessing  eontesti  in  which 
visitors  were  invited  to  guess  the  weight  of  a  large 
jumbo  roll  of  crepe  paper,  the  first  prize— a  ease  of 
specialty  tissue  papers— being  won  by  Miss  M.  Haslem 
who  guessed  within  quarter  of  a  pound  the  true  weight 
of  the  roll.  The  contest  created  a  great  deal  of  interest 
.and  the  entire  exhibition  proved  a  great  success. 

Practically  all  last  week  the  contract  negotiations 
between  the  Hydi-o  Commission  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  which  have  as  their  objec- 
tive the  sale  of  15,000  horsepower  annuallv  from  the 
Nipjgon  .system,  were  in  progress  in  Toronto  and  no  offi- 
cial announcement  as  to  the  results  has  been  given  out  as 
yet.  The  parties  present  were  A.  L.  Alstead,  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  Messrs  ilcGinnis.  Jeffrv  and  Gaby  on  be- 
■:ialf  of  the  Hydro,  and  E.  Baily,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Province.  At  the  clo.se  of  the  week  it  was  stated  that 
substatial  progress  had  been  made.  The  matter  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  power  was  gone  into  and  it  is 
understood  that  ot.her  formal  difficulties,  such  as  en- 
forceability, strike,  and  guarantee  clauses  were  .smoothed 
over.  It  is  .stated  that  consideration  has  been  mostlv 
directed  to  the  larger  question  of  a  flat  rate  zone  in  th"e 
vicinity  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  to  which  the 
Provincial  CommLssion  is  very  much  opposed,  holdino- 
It  IS  said,  that  Port  Arthur's  interests  would  be  verv 
mueli  injured.  The  matter  of  a  sil«  for  the  mill— Bare 
Point,  near  Por  Arthur,  versus  the  Mission  site  near 
Fort  William— and  relative  power  costs  at  each  point 
were  also  threshed  out. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  December  13.— Conditions  in  the  paper 
trade  are  satisfaetory;  tliere  is,  of  eoui'se  a  tendency  to 
slow  down  just  before  the  holiday  season,  but,  in  spite 
of  that,  a  fair  turnover  is  being  made  by  most  jobbers. 
In  one  or  two  direetions  there  is  a  considerable  activity; 
taking  tlie  market  as  a  whole,  however,  business  is  now 
on  a  steady  basis  with  prices  pretty  well  established. 

General" trade  reports,  botJh  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  indicate  that  the  outlook  for  1923  is 
good.  From  the  pulp  and  paper  view,  we  are  far  more 
mterested  in  American  than  in  European  conditions, 
although  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding  political  ques- 
tions tliere  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  strong  factor 
in  Canadian  commerce.  If  we  may  rely  on  reports 
from  across  the  border,  the  trade  situation  gives  pro- 
mise of  a  prosperous  1923,  and  that  will  naturally  be 
reflected  here. 

T^ie  newsprint  situation  shows  little  change.  The  in- 
crease in  circulation  and  in  advertising  in  tihe  U.  S. 
daily  papers  is  a  factor  which  makes  for  a  continued 
firiii  demand,  and  a  great  deal  more  paper  would  be 
purchased  if  tlie  mills  could  turn  it  out.  Production 
is  increasing,  but  it  is  not  up  to  the  consumption  re- 
quirements, and  publishers  are  boiuid  to  refuse  a  certain 
amount  of  advertising  business,  which  is.  of  course, 
heavy  at  this  season. 

The  featiu-e  of  the  other  paper  sections  is  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  wrapping  papers.  The  following  are  t^e  new 
quotations:  gray  rag,  5  cents  per  lb,  i/4  cent  increase; 
manilla,  6  cents,  1^4  cent  increase,  No.  1  Manilla, 
71/1  cents,  1/2  cent  increase.  Fibre  7i/4  cents,  1/2 
cent  increase";  No.  2  Kraft,  714  cents,  1/2  cent 
increase;  No.  1  Kraft  8  cents,  no  change.  TJae  higher 
cost  of  raw  material  is  responsible  for  the  new  list. 
Book  papers,  writing  and  bonds  are  in  fair  request. 
The  Board  mills  are  still  busy,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  demand  will  soon  slacken.  There  is  a 
lull  in  the  buying  of  roofing  felts;  waste  papers  are 
.selling  readily,  and  rags  for  paper  makers  are  also 
being  well  absorbed. 

In  the  pulp  market,  groundwood  has  taken  another 
advance  and  is  now  up  to  $45.  per  ton,  wit^i  prophecies 
of  $50.  being  asked.  The  production  is  sold  as  soon  as 
it  is  manufactured,  the  low  water  conditions  forcing 
some  mills  to  buy  in  the  open  market.  The  statistical 
position  is  very  strong.  Owing  to  the  inventory  peri- 
od and  to  a  dispasition  on  the  pai-t  of  buyers  to  consider 
the  general  situation,  the  call  for  bleached  sulphite  is 
not  as  active  as  used,  without,  however,  any  falling  off 
in  prices.  Stocks  in  Canada  are  still  very  light.  Un- 
lileached  5;iows  little  change. 

According  to  some  pulpwood  dealers,  there  is  certain 
to  be  an  advance  in  prices  during  the  spring.  Already 
the  tendency  is  towards  a  higher  level,  and  it  is  declared 
that  the  available  stocks  are  lighter  than  is  generally 
supposed.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wood  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  has  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  unfit  for  use.  A  certain  amount  of  stock 
bought  during  the  peak  of  values  is  now  being  delivered. 
The  dealers  declare  that  tihe  American  consumers  who 


kept  out  of  the  market  during  the  curly  i)ai-t  of  the 
year  when  prices  were  low,  will  have  to  i)ay  considerably 
more  when  they  begin  to  buy. 

Toronto  Market  News 

December  is  ])anuing  out  a  good  month  in  the  On- 
tario paper  trade  although  there  are  signs  of  a  falling 
off  in  trade  as  the  season  for  inventory  taking  ap- 
proaches. Jobbers  report  more  business  than  the.v 
anticipated  but  do  not  look  for  much  activity  during 
the  Christmas  season.  The  paper  mills,  for  the  most 
part,  are  ruimiug  full,  but  are  looking  for  a  slackening 
off  towards  the  close  of  the  month.  In  no  line  of 
paper  has  there  been  any  easing  off  in  prices  nor  is  any 
drop  expected.  On  the  other  hand  increases  are  look- 
ed for  in  several  lines  with  the  tui'n  of  the  year. 

PULP.  —  The  demand  for  pulp  is  slackening  off 
somewhat  owing  to  the  natural  desire,  it  is  believed, 
1(1  reduce  inventories  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  profess  to  see  signs  of  a  soften- 
ing in  the  pulp  market  and  question  whether  the  les- 
sened demand  at  present  is  really  seasonable.  It  is 
maintained  by  some  that  the  slackening  off  in  the 
pulp  business  is  a  precursor  of  a  softer  market  earlj^ 
in  the  year,  although  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  present  conditions  are  merely  transitory  and  du* 
to  the  usual  causes  at  this  season.  Sulphite  pulp  is 
quoted  at  $90.00  to  $100.00  and  natural  at  $65.00  to 
$70.00.  News  grade  is  selling  at  $55.00  to  60.00  and 
sulphate  at  62.50.  Groundwood  pulp  is  still  firm  at 
$35.00  to  $42.50. 

PULPWOOD.  —  Transportation  difficulties  have 
eased  off  somewhat  and  freight  is  now  moving  fairly 
freely.  This  Fall  has  seen  a  much  larger  shipment 
of  pulpwood  and  other  produce  from  the  northern 
woods  to  the  United  States,  and  word  goes  out  that 
the  general  paper  situation  has  improved  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  big  American  mills  that  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  camps  in  the  North  will  continue 
operation  all  Winter.  Last  j^ear,  it  will  be  recalled, 
many  ,of  the  camps  had  to  be  closed  owing  to  slacken- 
ing business  in  the  American  mills,  but  that  was  due 
to  general  conditions  over  the  line.  Now  that  such 
conditions  have  corrected  themselves,  the  situation  is 
much  more  favorable  for  the  Canadian  camps  as  well 
as  for  the  railways  which  have  to  handle  the  pulp- 
wood  from  the  North  to  the  United  States  paper  mills. 
This  also  appears  to  be  reflected  in  the  improved  em- 
ployment situation  in  the  lumber  camps,  so  that  on 
the  whole  the  trade  situation  is  much  better  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  A  large  amount  of  pulpwood  is  being 
contracted  for  in  New  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  but 
owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  roads  there  is  prac- 
tically no  hauling  under  w'ny.  If  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment accepts  the  proposed  scale  of  prices  for 
power  outlined  by  the  Gregory  Commission,  it  is  ex- 
l)ected  that  that  several  additional  pulp  and  paper 
mills  will  be  erected  in  the  Rainy  River  district. 

BOARD.  —  The  paper  box  industry  is  still  using 
(H)nsiderable  supplies  of  box  board  and  will  be  until 
the  latter  half  of  this  month  when  they  will  turn  in  on 
their  regular  lines  following  the  manufacture  of  Christ- 
mas specialties.    Board  mills,  however,  are  easing  off 
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a  bit  and  arc  t-atching  up  with  their  orders  which 
had  gotten  considerably  behind.  Orders  of  much 
smaller  bulk  are  being  booked  as  the  old  year  is  clos- 
ing. 

WRAPPINGS  AND  PAPER  BAGS.  —  Business 
keeps  up  well  in  these  lines  and  both  mills  and  jobbers 
are  busy.  A  branch  of  tlie  paper  bag  business  that 
is  extremely  busy  is  the  flour  sack  industry  which  is 
extremely  prosperous.  Some  mills  report  being  beliind 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  with  their  orders.  Prices  for 
flour  sacks  are  holding  firm  and  tliere  are  prospects 
of  early  increases  in  prices,  the  American  prices  having 
advanced  ten  per  cent  recently. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  Dec.  9.  —  (Special  Correspondence,)  — 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  on  the  papei- 
industry  issued  this  week  and  covering  the  month  of 
October  is  the  most  bullisli  thus  far  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission this  year.  A  new  high  record  of  production 
was  established  for  1922  by  paper  and  board  mills  «\' 
the  United  States  in  October,  during  which  month  ;i 
total  of  644,267  net  tons  of  paper  and  board  of  all 
kinds  constituted  the  output  of  domestic  plants.  This 
production  was  some  9,000  tons  above  the  August  out- 
put, Avhich  up  to  October  was  the  biggest  production 
month  of  the  year,  and  was  21,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
September  output.  The  October  production  also  com- 
pares with  542,408  net  tons  produced  in  October  a 
year  ago,  621,964  tons  in  October,  1920;  616,808  tons 
in  October,  1919;  527,492  tons  in  October,  1918,  and 
an  average  monthly  output  based  on  reports  covering 
the  past  five  years  of  524,342  net  tons. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  production  in  October,  mill 
stocks  of  paper  declined  during  that  month,  thus  show- 
ing that  manufacturers  not  onlj'  shipped  out  all  of  their 
current  production  during  the  mouth  but  also  a  part 
of  their  surplus  holdings  of  paper. 

There  is  every  indication  that  a  good  movement  of 
paper  of  practically  all  kinds  is  proceeding  steadily. 
Consumers  are  buying  with  greater  freedom  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  demand  for  some 
kinds  of  paper  has  eased  off  in  the  past  few  days,  this 
being  nothing  more  than  a  seasonable  occurrence. 
W^ere  one  grade  of  paper  is  in  less  call,  another  is 
wanted  by  consumers  in  larger  amounts.  Newsprint, 
for  instance,  is  moving  in  larger  volume  than  prob- 
ably ever  before  in  the  past ;  there  is  also  an  increas- 
ing call  for  wrapping  and  tissue  papers  and  for  fine 
papers.  Building  papers  have  slowed  down  to  some 
extent,  as  would  be  expected  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  there  is  less  activitj-  in  box  boards  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  busy  season  for  boards  has  come  and 
gone. 

Pronounced  strength  prevails  in  the  newsprint  mar- 
ket. Publishers  continue  to  seek  available  supplies  of 
print  paper  and  are  snatching  any  lot  to  be  had  for 
prompt  shipment  or  for  delivery  over  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Contracting  for  newsprint  supplies  in  the  new  year 
is  proceeding  and  it  is  understood  publishers  are  in 
almost  every  case  increasing  the  tonnage  ordered.  Cer- 
tainly the  outlook  for  the  print  paper  industry  is 
bright ;  judging  from  present  prospects,  1923  should 
prove  to  be  the  busiest  year  newsprint  manufacturers 
have  ever  enjoyed. 

There  has  been  a  firming  up  of  quotations  on  tissue 
paper.  Most  mills  quote  $1  a  ream  or  very  close  to 
many  in  recent  months. 


HANS     I  AGKRl.OEF.  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MAIRICK  I  ONDON.  Secretar> 


52  Vanderbilt   Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 
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Book  papers  are  showing  increasin<;  activity  and  a 
tendency  to  strenjrtlien  in  price.  Mills  in  the  Middle 
West  are  reported  sold  ahead  for  some  time,  and  book 
mills  in  the  East  also  are  operatinj^  at  a  lively  pace 
and  seem  to  he  having  no  trouble  finding  an  outlet 
for  their  product.  Fine  papers  are  firmly  quoted  and 
are  moving  in  larger  amounts  at  present  than  at  any 
time  in  several  years. 

There  has  been  a  slight  casing  off  of  quotations  on 
box  boards.  Plain  chip  has  sold  down  to  .$;')()  a  ton 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  news  board  at  $52.50,  though  some 
mills  liave  again  advanced  prices  slightly  beyond  these 
levels.  Demand  for  boards  is  nowhere  near  as  vol- 
uminous as  a  month  ago,  and  the  cost  of  waste  paper 
is  considerably  lower,  thereby  enabling  manufacturers 
to  produce  board  cheaper  than  formerly. 

GROrXT)  WOOD.  —  In  some  quarters  it  is  report- 
ed that  demand  for  ground  wood  has  simmered  down  ; 
in  others  it  is  stated  that  a  consistently  good  movement 
is  still  in  progress.  Some  say  that  western  consumers 
have  let  up  in  their  buying,  presumably  owing  to  im- 
proved water  conditions  which  have  enabled  produ- 
eei"s  in  that  i)ait  of  the  country  to  increase  their  opera- 
tions and  thereby  fill  the  wants  of  consumers  who  for 
a  time  had  to  come  East  to  purchase  pulp.  So  far  as 
can  be  observed,  however,  quotations  are  holding 
steady.  Domestic  spruce  ground  wood  is  quoted  at 
around  $-10  a  ton  at  grinding  mills  arid  few  or  no  sel- 
lers seem  willing  to  accept  orders  at  much  under  this 
figure.  In  fact,  some  sales  at  a  trifle  above  $40  have 
been  reported  this  week  though  in  cases  where  a  low 
freight  rate  to  the  consuming  point  was  involved. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  wood 
pulp  industry  for  October  shows  that  mill  stocks  of 
ground  wood  were  further  heavily  reduced  in  that 
month  notwithstanding  that  production  kept  up  on  a 
par  with  that  in  September.  At  the  end  of  October 
mill  stocks  of  mechanical  pulp  were  down  to  95,339 
net  tons,  compared  with  127.198  net  tons  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  157,515  net  tons  at  the  end  of  August. 
October  production  amounted  to  102,934  net  tons, 
against  102,350  net  tons  produced  in  the  preceding 
month.  The  fact  that  mills  used  124,557  net  tons  in 
October  and  shipped  out  10,236  tons  tells  the  story  of 
the  sharp  decline  in  stocks.  These  figures  show  that 
the  statistical  position  of  ground  wood  is  strong  indeed. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  The  market  for  chemical 
pulp  is  quieter  than  has  been  noted  in  some  time.  Paper 
manufacturers  have  stopped  buying  to  a  decided  de- 
gree while  evidently  having  their  needs  covered  for  a 
time  and  while  presumably  trying  to  keep  stocks  down 
for  inventoiy.  As  would  be  expected,  here  and  there 
pulp  is  being  offered  in  limited  amounts  at  slight  re- 
ductions in  price.  No  concerted  downward  movement 
of  quotations  has  developed  though  sellers  are  in  some 
cases  shading  previous  prices  to  move  certain  accumu- 
lations. In  other  words,  the  present  market  is  quite 
characteristics  of  this  season  of  the  year.  Sentiment 
in  the  trade  is  confident ;  nearly  everyone  —  on  the 
selling  side  at  least  —  looks  for  pulp  prices  to  advance 
during  the  first  part  of  the  new  year  when  it  is  be- 
lieved consumption  will  increase  and  that  less  pulp 
will  be  imported  from  Sweden  owing  to  the  closing  of 
the  Baltic.  Importations  have  been  heavy  recently, 
and  domestic  production  is  large  —  the  latest  Federal 
Trade  Commission  report  showing  that  181,708  net 
tons  of  chemical  pulp  were  produced  by  U.  S.  mills  in 
October,  probably  the  largest  output  for  any  month 
thus  far  this  year. 


HAGS.  —  As  the  end  of  the  year  draws  nearer  de- 
mand for  ])aper-making  rags  automatically  slows  down. 
Consumers  are  buying  in  smaller  volume  than  in  sonic 
time,  which  is  doiibtless  explained  in  large  part  b.^■  the 
effort  of  paper  mills  to  work  stocks  of  raw  material 
off  in  preparation  for  inventory-taking.  No  further 
changes  have  developed  in  rag  prices.  The  tone  is 
easy  in  most  grades  but  prices  have  declined  to  levels 
wlierc  dealers  arc  opposing  any  further  recession  while 
contending  they  are  unable  to  realize  much  profit  even 
under  prevailing  market  values.  New  cuttings  are 
quotably  steady  and  are  marked  with  a  relatively 
better  demand  than  old  rags.  Still  the  uptrend  in 
prices  of  cuttings  seems  to  have  been  checked.  Roof- 
ing rags  are  in  a  dull  position  and  sales  of  No.  1  pack- 
ing are  said  to  have  been  made  at  $1  a  hundred  pound.* 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  of  No.  2  packing  at  85  cents  and 
even  less.  In  fact,  some  felt  paper  mills  say  they  have 
bought  domestic  mixed  satinets  at  95  cents  a  hundred- 
weight delivered,  figuring  out  at  around  75  cents  at 
shipping  points.  White  shirt  cuttings  are  firm,  with 
dealers  asking  at  least  11.50  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1 
packing.  Washables  are  steady  also  at  a  quotable 
basis  of  aliout  4.75  cents  a  pound  New  York. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  A  better  allround  situation  has 
prevailed  in  old  paper  this  week.  Demand  from  at  least 
some  consuming  quarters  has  improved,  and  while 
prices  have  not  changed  to  any  material  extent,  there 
is  a  steadier  tone  in  evidence,  and,  if  anything,  the 
tendency  is  toward  firmer  levels.  Shavings  are  selling 
at  about  4.25  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No. 
1  hard  white,  and  3.50  to  3.60  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1 
soft  white.  Old  magazines  are  fetching  2.50  to  2.60 
cents  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  heavy  magazines, 
and  around  2.10  cents  for  mixed  books.  No.  1  mixed 
paper  is  holding  steady  at  an  average  of  80  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  New  York,  as  are  folded  newspapers 
at  $1  a  hundi'ed-weight.  common  mixed  paper  at  60 
cents,  white  blank  news  cuttings  at  2  cents  per  pound. 
No.  1  kraft  at  2  cents,  and  No.  1  print  manilas  at  1.60 
cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Fair  activity  is  re- 
corded in  old  rope  which  is  moving  to  paper  mills  at  6 
cents  per  pound  or  a  trifle  below  that  figure  at 
dealers'  shipping  points.  Supplies  of  domestic  old  rope 
are  said  to  be  light  though  imports  are  probably  a 
little  above  an  average.  Old  bagging  is  in  spotty  de- 
mand and  unchanged  in  price.  No.  1  scrap  is  quoted 
at  between  1.10  and  1.25  cents  a  pound  New  York, 
gunny  bagging  at  around  1.20  cents  and  roofing  bag- 
ging at  about  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 


Engineering  and  Machine  Works  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Ste.  Catherines,  have  made  arrangements  with  Trim- 
bey  Machine  Works  for  the  manufacture  of  their  goods 
in  Canada.  Among  recent  orders  is  a  Proportioning 
Machine  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  at  Three 
Rivers,  also  the  necessary  consistency  Regulators  for 
this  mill,  as  well  as  one  of  the  latter  for  Fraser  Com- 
panies, Edmunston.  The  regulators  send  stock  of 
uniform  consistency  to  the  bleachers,  or  to  the  propor- 
tioning machine,  which  not  only  mixes  the  pulps  au- 
tomatically in  the  correct  proportions,  but  also  adds 
such  filler,  sizing,  or  color  as  may  be  required. 
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CHEMICAL   EQUIPMENT   ASSOCIATION 
BEGINS   WORK 

The  (.'hemieal  Equipment  Association,  comprising 
manufacturers  of  equipment  essential  t<i  manufacture 
in  the  score  or  more  of  chemically  controlled  industry 
of  the  continent,  has  established  national  exeeutiA-e 
offices  at  1328  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

It  has  begun  active  work  through  a  national  mem- 
bership for  the  fostering  of  trade  in  chemical  ccpiip- 
mciit.  and  for  the  improvement  of  practices  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  such  equipment,  and  in  the 
pel-forming  of  engineering  services  incidental  thereto. 

Not  only  does  its  activity  signalize  the  adoption  of 
trade  association  methods  by  the  companies  constitut- 
ing the  equipment  ba.se  of  the  nationally  vital  chem- 
ical industries,  but  it  represents  a  movement  toward 
mamifacturing  and  distributing  co-operation  in  these 
same  strategic  points  that  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  .Sceretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  who  personally  en- 
couraged the  organization  of  the  Association  and  has 
elicited  such  comment  as  this  from  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, which  said,  in  its  issue  of  November  5th,  quot- 
ing an  officer  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States: 

"Such  supply  company  organizations  as  the  Railway 
Equipment  Association.  The  Motor  and  Accessory  Man- 
ufacturers" Association,  The  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Supply  Men,  the  recently  formed  Chemical  Equipment 
Association,  and  other  groups  representing  the  supply 
and  equipment  ends  of  leading  industries,  the  members 
of  which  are  manufacturers  of  miscellaneous  commodi- 
ties, but  'connected  with  a  specific  industry,'  for  mar- 
ket expansion,  educational  work,  publicity,  research, 
credit  protection,  and  prevention  of  trade  abuses  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  current  trade  association 
trends."' 

The  Chemical  Equipment  Association  was  organized 
September  12th.  1922.  following  preliminary  activities 
of  an  organization  committee  of  representatives  of 
leading  manufacturers. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are :  President,  Pierce 

D.  Schenck.  President,  The  Duriron  Co.  Inc..  Dayton. 
Ohio;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  George  Lehman,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager,  Bethlehem  Foundry  and 
ilachine  Co..  Bethlehem.  Pa. ;  Walter  E.  Lummus.  Pre- 
sident. The  Walter  E.  Lummus  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. : 
Adolpli  Coors.  Jr..  Vice-President.  Coors  Porcelain 
Co..  Golden.  Colorado ;  Treasurer,  Percy  C.  Kingsbury, 
Chief  Engineer,  General  Ceramics  Co.,  50  Church  St., 
New  York  ("ity;  Secretary,  Roberts  Everett. 

The  directors  are :  H.  N.  Spicer.  The  Dorr  Co.,  New 
York  City;  P.  S.  Barnes.  The  Pfaudler  Co.,  New  York 
City;  Edwin  C.  Alford.  T.  Shriver  &  Co..  Harrison.  .\. 
J.;  T.  C.  Oliver.  Treasurer-General  Manager.  Chemical 
Construction  Co.^  New  York  City;  Hamilton  Allport, 

E.  B.  Badger  &  Sons  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Association  has  already  established  communica- 
tion with  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  large  industrial 
associations  of  the  country  announcing  itself  as  a 
source  of  information  in  chemical  equipment  supply 
matters,  and  has  begun  a  regular  bulletin  service  to 
members.  The  Association  is,  further,  arranging  de- 
tails of  a  permanent  co-operation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
vital  trade  information. 


Any  cultivator,  whether  of  grain  or  of  cjiaracter,  has 
need  of  long  patience. 


DRYING 
MACHINE 

Estimated  Capacity 

of 
90  TONS  PER  DAY 

154  inch  Wire 

2  Pre  Dryers 

3  Presses 

32  Drying  Cylinders. 


This  machine  is  new  and  ready 
for  shipment  from  the  manu- 
facturers Shops,  The  Karlstad 
Mekaniska  Werkstad,  Sweden. 

Duplicate  ]Machine  at  present  in 
operation  in  a  Canadian  ^Nlill.  As 
original  buyer  failed  to  fulfil  con- 
tract the  Machine  is  for  sale  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 
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THE  new  Link-Belt  General  Catalog 
No.  400  contains  832  pages  of  prac- 
tical mechanical  information  on  elevat- 
ing, conveying  and  pow^er  transmitting 
machinery  and  accessories  —  chains, 
sprocket  v^^heels,  buckets,  gears,  screw 
conveyors;  in  fact,  it  combines  the  com- 
plete Link-Belt  products  with  those  of 
our  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.  plant,  now 
owned  by  our  Company. 

It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  we  have 


ever  issued.  Use  it  as  your  guide  in  pre- 
paring plans  for  your  material  handling 
and  power  transmission  equipment. 

Engineers,  architects,  superintendents, 
purchasing  agents,  and  those  responsible 
for  production,  should  have  a  copy.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  the  book  to  the 
right  man  in  your  organization,  if  it 
can  be  used  to  our  mutual  advantage. 
Address  our  nearest  office,  on  your  letter- 
head, giving  your  name  and  position. 
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CANADIAN     LINK-BELT    COMPANY. 
TORONTO— Wellington  and  Peter  Streets 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


THE  DAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS 

"Fwas  the  day  after  I'liristiiias 
And  all  round  the  place, 

Glad  smiles  of  coutentment 
Encircled  each  face. 

The  children  were  satisfied; 
For  eaeli  had  received. 

Their  wants  from  dear  Santa 
In  whom  they  believed. 

The  grown  up  folks  also 
Were  happy  and  glad, 

"With  children  enjoying  things 
Who  then  could  be  sad? 

May  your  Christmas  this  year 
Be  cheerful  and  bright 

With  the  joy  of  receiving 
And   giving  delight. 


J.  X.  S. 


ON  PROGRESS  ROAD 


It  would  not  be  right  to  refer  to  the  part  of  pro- 
gress as  a  boulevard,  because  there  are  too  many  ob- 
stacles and  rough  places,  twists  and  turns,  even  some- 
times an  apparent  reverse  of  direction  in  getting  to 
the  point  aimed  at ;  so  Road  is  a  mucb  more  appro- 
priate name  than  Boulevard.  Progress  Eoad  is  one  of 
the  few  streets  which  continues  indefinitely.  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  has  been  travelling  this  road 
for  sometime.  For  a  while  back  the  course  has  been 
fairly  level  but  now  the  industry  approaches  a  rela- 
tively difficult  hill  to  negotiate.  From  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Research  Committee,  and  by 
the  executive  of  the  Woodlands  Section,  it  looks  as  if 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  would  take  this  hill 
on  high  gear. 

Progress  is  not  made  without  effort  and  while  Pro- 
gress Road  seems  to  have  some  level  places,  it  seems 
never  to  run  down  hill ;  in  fact,  most  of  it  seems  to  be 
going  up  hill,  but  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  has 
never  balked  at  a  climb,  no  matter  how  steep  or  stre- 
nuous. Like  the  mountaineer,  the  Association  feels 
that  the  stiffer  the  climb,  the  higher  the  point  reached, 
and  the  better  is  the  view  and  the  outlook. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  be  held  in  Montreal  in  about  a 
month,  two  exceedingly  important  propositions  are 
to  be  introduced.  They  are  important  for  two  parti- 
cular reasons;  first,  because  thev  will  involve  the  eS' 


penditure  of  a  lot  of  money,  and  second,  because  they 
will  be  important  factors  in  the  advancement  that  the 
Industry  must  make  in  the  next  few  years  if  it  is  going 
to  maintain  successful  competition  with  other  coun- 
tries manufacturing  pulp  and  paper  products.  On  an- 
other page  of  this  issue,  both  of  these  propositions  are 
explained  in  considerable  detail.  Tlic  first  one  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Rrsearch  in 
tlie  office  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  with  a 
director  in  charge  of  this  work.  We  have  already  com- 
mented on  the  proposition  in  general,  and  on  the  qua- 
lifications of  a  man  who  would  be  capable  of  the  car- 
rying out  of  such  a  program  as  is  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  annual  meeting  in  January.  The 
estimated  budget  for  such  a  department  is  put  at  $30,- 
000.  The  second  proposition  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  -lilO.OOO  to  cover  the  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  a  man  capable  of  directing  and  co-ordinating 
work  in  Forestry  matters.  The  two  propositions  are 
presented  rather  independently  put  they  should  be 
considered  as  interlocking.  We  believe  it  can  truth- 
fully be  stated  that  a  point  of  weakness  in  the  Indus- 
try is  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  mill  branch  and 
the  Woodlands  branch  of  the  problems  that  each  faces, 
and  a  lack  of  mutual  understanding  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  each  of  these  departments.  With  two  men, 
each  fully  conversant  with  the  problems  and  difficul- 
ties of  his  ovm  particular  end  of  the  business,  sitting 
down  together  and  talking  over  common  and  indivi- 
dual problems,  there  will  certainly  come  forth  help- 
ful suggestions  from  each  one  that  will  enable  the 
other  to  make  better  progress.  There  will  be  no  more 
effective  way  found  to  link  up  woodlands  operation 
with  mill  operation. 

When  these  important  propositions  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  annual  meeting,  every  company  member 
of  the  Association  should  be  represented  bj'  someone 
who  is  not  only  fully  acquainted  with  every  phase  of 
the  questions  to  be  discussed,  but  who  also  will  have 
full  authority  to  pledge  complete  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  his  concern  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
positions put  forth.  As  is  mentioned  in  the  letier 
from  the  Committee,  the  research  proposition  cannot 
hope  for  success  unless  every  member  is  ready  to  give 
its  full  cooperation  and  every  possible  assistance.  It 
means  maintaining  a  complete  and  permanent  open 
door  on  research  problems  and  research  work  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  industry.  No  amount  of 
money  will  accomplish  the  ends  desired  unless 
both  management  and  the  Research  department  in 
the  different  mills  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Research  committee     has  worked  out  and 
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proposed  the  plan  that  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the  meet- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  success  will 
come  in  proportion  to  the  enthusiasm  that  the  various 
mill  managements  put  into  the  endeavor.  We  cannot 
understand  how  any  member  of  the  Association  can  fail 
to  see  the  advantage  of  giving  their  heartiest  support 
to  the  establishment  and  maintainance  of  tliis  Research 
department.  In  a  later  issue,  we  shall  hope  to  com- 
ment a  little  more  extensively  on  the  relation  between 
tliis  Research  department  and  other  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  common  problems  of  the  \itilizatioii  of 
cellulose. 

The  affairs  of  the  forests  have  been  given  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  latel}',  and  it  is  not  too  soon  to  give 
close  attention  to  these  matters.  The  forest  has,  for 
too  long,  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Nature  is  a 
very  kind  old  lady  who  will  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
man  who  will  help  her  along,  but  anyone  who  steps  on 
her  corn  is  likely  to  get  kicked  in  the  shin  with  her 
other  foot.  That  is  just  about  the  situation  in  wood 
using  industries.  They  have  been  stepping  on  Natu- 
re's corns  by  cleaning  out  the  best  timber,  stripping, 
burning  and  neglecting  forest  lands,  and  unless  the 
operators  mend  their  ways  very  soon,  they  will  be  walk- 
ing with  a  distinct  limp  through  the  necessity  of  con- 
ducting their  woodlands  operations  at  an  unneces- 
sarily high  rate  of  expense.  The  establishment  of  a 
Woodlands  Section  secretary,  in  the  office  of  the  As- 
sociation, is,  to  our  mind,  tlie  best  single  step  that  the 
industry  can  take  at  the  present  time  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  woodlands  conditions,  and  getting  organized 
for  the  necessary  steps  that  will  later  have  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  keep  our  industry  on  a  permanently  pro- 
ductive and  successful  basis. 

We  can't  see  how  the  Association  can  afford  to  turn 
down  either  one  of  these  propositions. 


FINLAND'S  BIRTHDAY 

On  December  sixth,  Finland  celebrated  her  fifth 
anniversary  of  national  independence.  For  many 
years  the  Finns  were  unwilling  subjects  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  But  this  sturdy  young  nation  of  strong,  hard- 
M'orking  people  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  a  firm  place 
in  world  affairs.  Finland  is  a  country  of  farms,  forest 
and  water  power.  The  lumber,  and  pulp  and  paper 
industries  are  already  well  developed,  and  the  cau- 
tions but  determined  progress  that  is  being  made  will 
write  Suomi  in  largei*  letters  in  the  world's  trade  in 
these  products. 


COBWEBS 

Contact  of  a  lifetime  with  the  sea  and  its  people 
makes  the  Editor  especially  sympathetic  toward  those 
who  suffer  hardship  from  the  perils  of  tlie  deep.  Our 
heart  is  touched  by  the  news  of  the  wreck  of  the  tug 
Reliance  and  the  loss  of  four  lives  in  tlie  disaster. 
Winter  on  Lake  Superior  is  a  terrible  foe  and  many 
brave  men  wage  the  battle.  Some  are  lost.  May  God 
)-eceive  them  and  comfort  the  ones  thev  leave  behind 


TOO  MANY  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS  IN  CANADA 

Editor  Pul])  and  Paper  Magazine 

Sir,— 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  the  6th  inst. 
containing  the  statement  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  of  London 
that  the  forest  resources  of  Canada  are  not  yet  even 
scratched.  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
could  have  prompted  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to  make  such  a 
misleading  and  entirely  erroneous  statement  if  this 
article  quotes  him  correctly.  Certainly  not  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts.  If  the  forest  resources  of  Canada 
are  not  yet  even  scratched,  then  of  course  all  our 
forest  conservationists,  including  our  good  Canadian 
Forestry  Assocaition,  are  simply  wasting  their  time, 
and  I  have  wasted  some  sixty  thousand  dollars  during 
the  past  year  alone  in  my  endeavour  to  prolong  the  life 
of  oiir  rapidly  disappearing  wood  supply,  as  I  have 
felt  it  was  the  most  important  work  that  T  could  do 
for  my  country.  Statements  like  those  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine 's,  when  read  by  people  outside  of  the  country 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  situation,  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  speaks  of  developing  or 
extending  our  network  of  railways.  Where  woiilcl 
he  propose  these  extensions?  We  have  alread.y  more 
railways  in  Canada  than  we  can  support.  There  is  now 
a  network  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  barring 
the  barren  Labrador  country  and  the  frozen  scrubby 
north  country.  We  have  a  fair  sample  of  what  that 
means  in  the  recent  abandonment  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway,  a  line  through  a  country  so  devoid  of  wood 
growth  that  Government  reports  stated  there  was  not 
sufficient  timber  along  the  entire  route  to  furnish  wood 
for  construction  of  the  road,and  the  fact  that  the  road 
lias  since  been  abandoned  fully  proves  that  these 
reports  were  correct. 

A  Canadian  paper  manufacturer  told  me  the  other 
day  that  there  are  already  twice  as  many  paper  mills 
in  Canada  as  these  should  be.  Another  official  of  oil" 
of  the  larger  paper  companies  wrote  me  that  we  must 
all  use  every  effort  to  see  that  there  is  not  another  pulp 
or  paper  mill  built  in  the  East.  I  have  just  received 
a  report  from  New  Brunswick  from  one  of  my  cruisers 
which  states  that  more  than  sixty  percent  of  the  spruce 
over  large  areas  has  died  in  that  Province  during  the 
past  summer,  so  that  previous  reports  given  out  earlier 
in  the  spring  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  from  insect 
pests  will  have  to  be  doubled  and  possibly  trebled. 

The  statements  that  I  have  made  as  to  our  critical 
forest  situation  are  based  on  my  own  personal  in- 
vestigations, so  that  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  and  I 
have  made  the  offer  to  the*  Government  that  if  they 
will  appoint  an  unbiased  commission  I  will  take  them 
on  a  four  months'  cruise  over  our  "unscratched  forest 
resources"  at  my  own  expenses,  ami  if  they  do  not 
report  conditions  worse  than  I  have  ever  stated  them 
to  be,  that  I  will  never  mention  the  question  of  forest 
conservation  in  Canada  again 

Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum. 


Christmas  is  here 

The  season  of  cheer 
Our  (Ireetings  to  all  of  our  friends. 

And  those  they  hold,  dear. 

A  Happy  New  Year, 
And  prosperity  till  the  year  ends. 


DeL-embai-  L'l,  19l':i 
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Routine  Methods  for  the  Examination  of  Wood-Puip 
Adopted  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada 

i;.v   K.   PAKKE  CAMERON,  B.Sc, 
Chief,  Division  of  Piil]i  and  PapiT.  Forest    Products  Laboratories,   Montreal 


A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  botli 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  by  the  Technical 
Committees  of  their  respective  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciations, on  the  development  of  a  standard  method 
for  testing  pulp,  particularly  in  relation  to  its  strength. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  no  definite  standard 
has  been  officially  adopted  and  the  followinjr  routine 
method  lias  been  developed  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  of  Canada  in  order  to  standardize  their 
own  procedure  until  such  time  as  a  recognized  me- 
thod is  adopted  by  the  industry. 

The  complete  test  includes  the  following  determina- 
tions:— 

(a)  Fibre  Length, 

(b)  Strength:  Beaten  and  Unbeaten, 

(c)  Bleaching, 

(d)  Colour. 


Fig.  1.  —  Pulp  disintegrator   (diagrammatic) 


DETERMINATION  OF  AVERAGE  FIBRE  LENGTH 
Sampling  and  Preparation  of  Material 

When  the  material  to  be  examined  is  received  in  the 
form  of  slush  there  is  no  necessity  for  much  prepara- 
tion for  microscopical  examination,  but  when  it  ar- 
rives in  the  form  of  sheet  or  lap  care  is  taken  to  take 
samples  from  points  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Three 
samples  one  quarter  of  an  inch  square  are  taken. 

The  samples  are  placed  together  in  a  test-tube  with 
water  and  well  shaken  in  order  to  separate  the  fibres. 
A  few  drops  of  some  aniline  colour  are  added  to  stain 
the  fibres  and  make  them  more  distinct  when  seen 
under  the  microscope. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  disintegrated  pulp  is  placed 
in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  3  inch  by  1  inch  glass  slide 
and  the  fibres  are  distributed  uniformly  by  tapping 
the  under  side  of  the  slide.  This  procedure  is  found 
superior  to  the  use  of  needles  which  are  liable  to  tear 
the  fibres.  The  drop  or  film  of  watery  pulp  is  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  square  cover-glass.  The  cover-glass 
used  is  22  millimetres  square  and  is  sufficientlv  large 
to  cover  thirty  fibres  or  more. 

Apparatus 

The  miscroscope  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
the  fibres  is  provided  with  a  "two-inch"  objective  and 
a  X  7.5  eyepiece.  On  the  diaphragm  of  the  eyepiece  is 
placed  a  glass  scale  known  as  an  '-eyepiece  micrometer 
scale".  This  scale  is  divided  into  millimetres  and 
tenths  of  a  millimetre,  each  millimetre  being  number- 
ed. The  length  of  the  tube  of  the  microscope  is  ad- 
justed until  two  major  divisions  in  the  eyepiece  scale 
covers  the  image  of  one  millimeter  on  a 'scale  placed 
on  the  stage  of  the  instrument.  The  micrometer  read- 
ing gives  thus  twice  the  actual  size  of  the  object 
measured  and  is  halved  to  obtain  the  correct  figure. 
(a)  Measiiremejits  and  special  precautions 

-Measurements  are  made  of  sixty  fibres  on  two  or 
more  preparations  made  as  described.  If  there  is 
httle  variation  in  the  length  of  the  fibres  and  if  the 
vT/*^"^  *'''^^^-'"^gth  from  one  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  another  by  more  than  ten  per  cent 
the  average  length  of  the  sixty  fibres  is  adopted  as 
the  average  fibre-length  of  the  sample.  If,  however 
there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  lengths 
of  individual  fibres  the  number  of  measurements  is 
increased  to  one  hundred. 

Where  there  is  a  difference  betw^een  the  average 
tibre  length  of  the  preparations  fresh  slides  are  pre- 
pared. Special  precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  the 
placing  of  a  fair  sample  of  the  fibres  on  the  slide 
The  longer  fibres  are  usually  more  matted  together  and 
the  shorter  fibres  loose  in  the  water.  Where  the  pro 
portion  of  short  fibres  in  tlie  pulp  is  high  this  propor- 
tion IS  stated  m  the  report. 

(b)  Determination  of  the  Strength  of  Pulp 

A  complete  determination  of  the  strength  of  a  sample 
ot  pulp  must  include  tests  made  on  both  beaten  and 
unbeaten  material.     The  general  procedure  for  both 
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of  these  tests  is  identical,  the  stock  in  the  "Beaten" 
test  liowever,  being  subjected  to  a  standard  beatini;- 
treatment  before  being  made  up  into  the  sheet  on 
which  the  test  is  cai'ried  out.  For  this  reason  the  ''I'u- 
heaten"  test  will  be  desci'ibed  in  detail  first,  and  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  will  be  discussed 
later. 

"UNBEATEN"  TEST 

Preliminary  Treatment  of  Sample 

The  sample  of  I'ulp  for  testing  may  l)c  I'ecciveil  in 
any  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
mill,  viz :  slush,  wet  lap,  pressed,  machine  dried,  etc., 
although  tlie  work  is  usually  carried  out  on  lap  or 
sheet  pulji.  A  suitable  means  of  distintegrating  the 
pulp  when  in  this  form  is  of  the  first  importance  antl 
the  following  method  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in 
a  large  number  of  tests. 

The  sample  of  pulp  as  received  is  torn  into  small 
pieces  in  a  bucket  of  warm  water  (a  preliminary  per- 
iod of  soaking  aiding  this  operation  to  a  considerable 
extent.  esi)ecially  if  the  sample  lias  been  machine 
dried)  ami  is  then  transferred  to  the  disintegrator. 

The  disintegrator  consists  of  an  outer  cylindrical 
copper  shell  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  heavv  cap.  A 
smaller  copper  cylinder  open  at  botii  eiuls  is  mounted 
centrally  in  the  larger  c.ylinder,  thus  forming  a  central 
tube  through   which   the  stock   is  circulated.     The  cir- 


Fig. 


Pulp  disintegrator  and  motor 


culation  is  brouglil  aljout  by  three  high-speed  propel- 
lers spai-cd  cquidistantly  down  the  inner  tube,  the 
propeller  shaft  being  carried  on  a  thrust  bearing  on 
the  heavy  cap  of  the  outer  shell.  A  central  shaft- 
bearing  is  also  mounted  at  the  top  of  the  outer  shell 
and  the  driving  pulley  for  the  propellers  is  situated 
immediately  above  this  bearing.  Fig.  I  is  a  diagram- 
matic' sketch  of  the  apparatus  aiul  PMg.  II  sliows  tlic 
(■oinplete  installation.  Tlic  propellei'  shaft  is  driven 
at  a  speed  of  1700  r.p.m.  and  requires  a  V'l  H.P.  motor. 
The  stock  is  treated  for  5  to  10  minutes  in  this  aj)- 
paratus,  the  length  of  time  being  dependent  tipon  the 
initial  state  of  the  sample.  As  the  apparatus  disin- 
tegrates the  pulp  without  any  appreciable  beating 
action  a  variation  in  the  time  of  treatment  does  not 
introduce  any  error  into  the  test.  .Vftcr  the  sample 
has  been  thoroughly  disintegrated  the  charge  is  dump- 
ed b.v  opening  the  discharge  valve  at  the  bottom  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  disintegrated  stock  is  caught 
in  a  small  fibreware  tub.     The  charge  of  the  disinte- 


grator   is   appri).\imatcly      200   gins,    of    air-tlry      |>ulp 
wliicli  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  tests. 

.\ftcr  being  dumped  the  stock  is  somewhat  diluted 
and  its  consistency  accurately  determined  as  follows: 
—  1000  gms.  of  the  diluted  stock  is  accurately  weighed 
on  a  large  chenncal  balance  and  the  fibre  collected  on 
a  large  Buchner  funnel,  filter  paper  being  used  as 
the  filtering  medium.  The  pat  thus  formed  is  re- 
moved from  the  filter,  a  piece  of  fine  mercerized  cot- 
ton i)laced  on  each  side  of  it,  and  pressure  is  applied 
with  a  hot  iron  until  steam  ceases  to  be  driven  off. 
Ten  minutes  drying  in  an  electric  oven  at  100-105  deg. 
C.  after  this  treatment  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  pat 
to  oven  drj^ness.  The  use  of  the  iron  decreases  the 
time  required  for  drying  ve>ry  considerably  and  the 
mercerized  cotton  has  the  advantage  of  not  adhering 
to  the  pat.  After  the  pat  has  been  dried  in  the  oven  it 
is  placed  in  a  previously  tared  weighing  bottle,  cooled 
and  weighed.  From  this  weight  the  consistency  of  the 
stock  is  calculated.  From  this  calculated  consistency  the 
amount  of  water  necessary  to  bring  it  to  0.5  per  cent, 
(consistency  is  determined  and  the  dilution  carried  out. 
The  stock  is  then  ready  to  be  made  into  the  standard 
sheets  used  for  the  tests. 

Test  Sheets 

The  apparatus  used  for  nutking  the  test-sheets  is  a 
Sheet  Machine'  made  with  a  few  minor  alterations  from 
the  patterns  of  W.  G.  Wilen  (Wayagamack  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company)  and  described  by  him  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  January   20th,   1921. 


•  An  improved  machine  is  now  made  by  Jolin  Date,  Concord 
Street,  Montreal. 


Fig.  3.  —  Sheet  Machine   (Drawing) 

It  consists  essentially  of  two  brass  castings  (Fig.  III. 
2  and  3)  the  adjoining  faces  of  which  are  machined 
to  a  watertight  fit.  To  tJie  interior  of  the  top  casting 
is  soldered  a  sheet-brass  box-,  the  interior  dimensions 
of  which  are  8  inches  x  8  indies  .\  8  inches  with  both 
top  and  bottom  open,  the  whole  forming  the  deckle  box 
of  the  apparatus.  The  lower  casting  is  fitted  with  a 
water  outlet  (7)  to  which  is  connected  a  quick  open- 
ing gate-valve,  (8)  and  discharge  pipe.  The  inte- 
I'ior  of  the  casting  is  slotted  to  take  the  screen  plate 
(4)  which  is  made  up  of  a  14  inch  accurately  planed 
brass  plate  with  o/^  inch  holes  drilled  and  countersunk. 
This  plate  is  covered,  first  by  a  14-mesh  wire  screen 
and  then  by  a  60-mesh  screen  soldered  and  sewn  on 
so  that  it  lies  perfectly  flat.  The  screen  plate  in  this 
apparatus  is  easily  removable  for  cleaning  and  re])air, 
this  being  an  advantage  over  the  original  design  in 
which  the  screen  plate  was  soldered  directly  to  the 
casting.  The  deckle  box  is  fitted  with  a  lever  bar  (6) 
winch  is  hinged  to  the  fulcrum  bar  (5)  of  the  chamber 
box  casting,  thus  providing  an  easy     means  for     re- 
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iiiovin;;-  the  deckle  l)Ox  in  order  to  couch  the  sheet  off 
(lie  wire.  A  stop  (10)  is  used  to  hold  the  deckle  box 
in  the  open  position  and  a  handle  (12)  is  used  to 
swintf  to  deckle  box  open.  The  total  suction  head  is 
eight  inclu's  (top  of  screen  to  centre  of  discharfj:e  pipe) 
which  is  ample  for  the  formation  of  sheets  from  all 
but  very  heavily  beaten  stocks.  The  eomi)lete  instal- 
lation is  shown  in  Fiji'.  1\'.  The  ojieration  of  the  ma- 
chine is  as  follows  :  - 

1000  li-ms.  of  the  diluted  stock  (or  one  litre)  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  fibre-ware  bucket,  diluted  to  approximately 
three  litivs  with  water  and  ])(un-ed  into  the  deckle  box 
of  the  apparatus,  care  beinw  taken  that  the  discharfie 
valve  is  closed.  After  the  edily  currents  have  ceased 
the  discharfie  valve  is  opened  and  drainage  commeneed. 
During  drainage  the  surfaces  of  the  two  castings 
should  be  watertight.  The  sheet  having  been  formed 
on  the  wii'e.  the  deckle  box  i.s  thrown  back  and  llie 
sheet  couched  off  on  napless  felts  using  a  large  wooden 
rocker  as  the  cmudiing  nu'dium.  The  felt  with  the  ad- 
hering sheet  is  then  placed  on  a  brass  plate  ready  for 
pressing  and  the  next  sheet  formed  on  the  machine. 
After  six  sheets  have  been  built  into  a  pile  in  this 
way,  the  top  one  is  covered  with  another  felt,  an- 
other brass  plate  placed  on  top  of  all  and  the  whole 
placed   in   the  press.     The  press  used   is   an   ordiiuii-y 
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Fig.   4. 


Sheet  Machine,   with  deckle   liox  raised 


old  fashioned  hand  letter-press,  the  sheets  being  given 
the  maximum  pressure  possible  by  this  means  for  two 
minutes.  After  being  pressed  the  sheets  are  dried  in 
the  air  in  a  large  drying  rack  (Fig.  V)  sufficient  time 
being  allowed  to  insure  their  being  absolutely  air  dry. 
The  sheets  are  then  cut  aceui'ately  to  size  4  inches  x  7 
inches  and  weighed  on  a  chemical  balance  to  the  near- 
est milligram.  After  being  weighed  the  sheets  are 
transferred  to  a  "constant  humidity"'  chamber  where 
they  are  left  for  a  period  of  5  hours  in  order  that  they 
may  contain  a  constant  percentage  of  moisture  at  the 
time  of  testing.  The  humidity  chandler  used  consists 
of  a  large  dessieator,  the  bottom  chamber  of  which  is 
filled  with  a  43.5  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  aciil 
which  concentration  gives  a  relative  humidity  of  SO 
per  cent,  at  25  deg.  C.  Very  accurate  control  of  the 
temperature  is  not  necessary  as  a  variation  of  5  deg. 
or  even  10  deg.  does  not  cause  any  serious  alteration 
in  the  relative  humidity. 

Alter  conditioning     in   the   humidity     chamber  the 
sheets  are  tested  for  bursting  strength  with  a  Mullen 


tester,  five  bursts  pei'  sheet  being  taken  and  four  sheets 
used  to  determiiu>  the  strength  of  the  pulp. 

The  strength  is  calculated  as  "Percentage  Strength" 
and  is  derived  from  the  biu'sting  tests  in  accordance 
with   the   formula  : — 


Aver,  bursting  strength   (Mullen) 


Ream  weight 


-X    100=%    strength. 


The  ream  weight  used  in  this  equation  is  tiie  cal- 
culated weight  of  500  sheets  each  24  inches  x  -'iO  inches 
of  the  test  material.  This  ream  is  the  same  as  used  in 
measuring  newsprint. 

"Beaten"  Test 

Tliis  test  is  identical  with  the  "  I'liheaten  "  lest  witli 
the  exception  that  before  the  stock  is  nuide  up  into 
the  standard  test-sheets  it  is  given  a  standard  beating 
ti'eatment.  The  beating  treatment  is  that  adopted  by 
the   Committee  on   Sidpliite   Pulp  T.   A.   P.   P.    1.      and 


Fig.  5.  —  Rack   for  drying  test-sheets 

described  by  them  in  their  report  of  1916  (see  Paper, 
November  6th  1916).  The  procedure  is  essentially  as 
follows : — 

The  equivalent  of  100  gms.  of  air-dry  pulp  taken 
from  the  prepared  slush  stock  is  accurately  weighed 
and  diluted  until  its  total  weight  is  exactly  two  kilo- 
grams. This  stock  is  then  transferred  completely  to 
the  ball  mill  (Jar  mill  ••(;"  Abbe  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Fig.  VI)  1780  CCS.  of  pebbles  added,  the  top  se- 
curely screwed  on  and  the  mill  started.  The  speed  of 
the  mill  is  50  r.p.m.  and  the  time  of  beating  50  minutes. 
After  being  beaten  the  stock  is  washed  clean  of  the 
pebbles  and  is  placed  in  the  disintegrator  where  it  is 
given  5  minutes  treatment  to  reduce  the  balls  of  stock 
formed  in  the  milling.  The  stock  is  then  diluted  di- 
rectly to  0.5  per  cent  and  made  into  the  standard  test- 
sheets  as  in  the  unbeaten  test.  The  remaining  proce- 
dure is  identical  in  the  tM'o  tests. 
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(c)  Bleaching  Test 

The  equivalent  of  100  finis,  of  oveu-ilry  fibre  taken 
from  tlie  slush  stock  is  weiglied  and  the  "bleach  fig- 
ure" determined  as  follows: — 

Bleach  Liquor 

Commercial  bleaching  powder  is  triturated  with 
vater  and  tlie  mass  diluted  and  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  excess  lime  has  settled  out.  The  clear  liquor  is 
then  drawn  off  into  a  glass  stoppered  bottle  for  use. 
The  liquor  is  standardized  each  time  a  determination 
is  made,  using  N/ 10  thiosulphate  solution. 

Determination 

The  equivalent  of  ten  grams  of  oven-dry  pulp  is 
introduced  into  each  of  three  quart  sealed  jars  and  the 
mass  diluted  to  approximately  6  per  cent  consistency. 
\'olumes  equal  to  10,  15  and  20  per  cent  bleach  are 
added  to  the  jars  an  allowance  being  made  for  the 
water  so  introduced  in  the  dilution  of  the  original  pulp. 
The  jars  are  tightly  closed  and  vigorously  shaken  and 
placed  on  a  water  bath  maintained  at  45  deg.  Centi- 
grade. From  time  to  time  the  jars  are  shaken  and  may 
be  tested  for  unconsumed  bleach  by  removing  a  drop 
of  liquor  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  and  placing  it  on 


Fig.  7.  —  Hess-ives  tint  photometer,   for  measuring  color 
of  pulp 

starch-potassium  iodide  paper.  The  samples  are  given 
a  constant  time  of  bleaching  of  3  hours  after  which 
the  pulp  is  filtered  through  mercerized  cotton  in  a 
Buchner  funnel,  dried  and  weighed.  When  the  test 
paper  shows  that  all  the  bleach  is  not  consumed,  the 
filtrate  is  treated  with  potassium  iodide,  the  free  iodine 
titrated  with  N/10  thio.sulphate  solution,  and  a  deduc- 
tion made  from  the  original  amount  of  bleach  in  order 
to  determine  the  actual  bleach  consumption. 

The  difference  in  the  weights  of  the  sample  before 
and  after  bleaching  gives  the  loss  on  bleaching.  The 
bleached  pulp  is  nuide  into  sheets,  which  are  dried,  cut 
to  size  and  examined  for  colour. 

(d)  Determination  of  Colour 

The  iiLstrument  used  to  determine  the  relative  colour 
of  the  samples  is  the  Hess-Ives  Tint  Photometer,  the 
general  description  and  operation  of  which  is  given 
below. 

The  body  of  the  instrument,  Fig.  VII   (1).  is  fixed. 


At  its  upper  end  is  a  telescopic  eyepiece  (2)  and  at 
its  lower  end  are  tAvo  blocks  (3  and  4)  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  the  colour  of  this  substance  l)ciug  the 
standard  pure  white. 

A  mirror  (5)  is  set  at  the  proper  angle  to  receive 
light  reflected  from  these  blocks  and  to  transmit  it 
through  the  body  of  the  instrument  to  the  eyepiece. 
The  light-field  seen  through  the  eyepiece  is  divided 
vertically  through  the  centre,  each  half  of  the  field 
receiving  its  light  from  one  of  the  magnesium  blocks. 

A  milled  head  screM'  (6)  operates  a  shutter  which 
permits  adjustment  of  the  two  halves  of  the  field  to 
equality  as  regards  illumination  preliminary  to  using 
the  instrument. 

A  small  electric  motor  (mounted  at  7)  revolves  a 
mixing  wheel  which  insures  even  distribution  of  light 
over  each  half  of  the  light-field. 

By  means  of  a  lever  (8)  a  shutter  at  the  front  of 
the  bod}-  is  operated  to  regulate  the  light  which  one 
magnesium  block  (4)  reflects  to  one  side  of  the  light- 
field.  This  lever,  which  permits  the  entire  range  of 
control  from  full  opening  of  the  shutter  to  complete 
closing,  moves  across  a  scale  (9)  from  w'hich  the  exact 
degree  of  opening  may  be  read  directly  as  a  per- 
centage. 

A  colour  screen  (10)  is  inserted  in  an  aperture  at 
tiie  upper  end  of  the  body  below  the  eyepiece  and  may 
l)e  moved  at  will.     The  screen  is  made  up  of  one  sec- 


Fig.  6.  —  Ball  mill,  for  beating  samples  of  pulp 

tion  each  of  pure  red,  pure  green  and  pure  blue-violet. 

To  operate  the  instrument  the  motor  is  .started  and 
the  lever  (8)  shifted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  left.  The 
colour  screen  (10)  is  removed  and  by  looking  through 
the  eyepiece  a  circular  field  divided  b}'  a  vertical  line 
will  be  seen.  If  flicker  is  apparent,  the  motor  speed 
must  be  adjusted  by  shifting  the  electrical  resistance 
until  all  flicker  disappears.  This  adjustment  must  be 
made  without  the  colour  screen  in  place. 

The  two  halves  of  the  field  should  now  appear 
evenly  and  equally  illuminated.  If  they  do  not,  the 
calibrating  milled  head  screw  (6)  must  be  adjusted 
until  the  illumination  is  equal,  a  condition  which  will 
be  indicated  by  the  practical  disappearance  of  the 
dividing  line. 

The  sample  sheet  is  then  placed  upon  the  block  (3) 
and  the  colour  screen  is  placed  in  its  first  position.  The 
field  will  appear  red,  the  half  field  at  the  left  showing 
darker  than  at  the  right  because  the  right  hand  half 
field  presents  the  pure  red  reflected  through  the 
colour  sscreen  from  the  dead  white  block   (4). 
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The  lover  is  now  shifted  towards  the  rij^ht  until  the 
niatfhiiif,'  of  the  two  halves  of  the  field  is  indieated  by 
the  practieal  disappearaiiee  of  the  dividinj;-  line.  The 
mateiiinf,'  point  is  most  readily  found  by  first  shifting' 
tlie  lever  beyond  tlie  matehin^'  ])oiiit,  so  that  the  rifrht 
hand  field  is  darker,  and  then  brin<;in<i  it  liaek  to  rest 
at  even  illumination.  The  seale  reading  is  then  noted. 
This  jiroeess  of  measurement  is  rei)eated  for  green  by 
pushing  the  eolour  sereen  into  its  seeond  [wsition  and 
the  measurement  <if  lilue  viob-t  with  tlie  sereen  in  its 
third  jxisition. 

The  scale  reading  for  eaeh  of  I  lie  i)ui-e  colours  is 
one  hundred,  .so  that  pure  white  has  a  measurement, 
according  to  this  method,  of  three  hundred.  The  sum 
of  the  three  readings  taken,  subtracted  from  three 
hundred,  gives  the  difference  fiom  pure  white  of  the 
eolour  of  the  sample  under  examination  and  hence  is  a 
measurement  of  its  eolour.  This  is  known  as  the 
"parts  black"  and  is  recorded  as  such. 


ago  a  law  was  jiassed  by  tlie  IjCgislature  giving  tiie 
compan.v  power  to  dev(dop  the  Hack  Kiver,  and  it  has 
been  the  cherished  sclieme  of  ^Ir.  Walker  to  see  this 
effected.  Now  he  and  his  sons,  together  with  one  or 
two  othei'  interested  persons  have  got  their  project  in 
such  order  that  tiiey  liave  secured  tlie  necessary  lease 
from  the  Government. 


J.  R.   WALKER  HEADS   POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

The  development  of  50,000  horsepower  of  electricity 
on  the  Riviere  des  Prairies  by  the  damming  of  the  river 
just  below  Visitation  Island  will  lie  started  by  October 
next  according  to  the  order-in-council  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Quebec  grant- 
ing a  sixty  year  lease  of  the  river  rights  to  the  Back 
River  Power  Company.  This  lease  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation  and  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  rental 
to  the  Provincial  Government  in  addition  to  an  annual 
charge  of  50  cents  per  horse-power. 

The  project  has  been  under  discussion  since  191 S 
when  it  was  laid  before  the  cabinet  under  Sir  Lnmer 
Gouin.  Since  that  time  various  delegations  have  i)eeii 
consulted,  including  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  the 
city  of  Jlontreal,  representatives  of  all  the  parishes 
affected  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  riparian 
owners. 

25  Foot  Head 

The  scheme  provides  for  ihe  damming  of  the  river 
from  a  small  island  marked  on  tlie  maps  as  Cheval  de 
Terre  Island  and  Cedar  Island,  which  is  just  below 
Visitation  Island,  across  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  side, 
the  power  house  being  built  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  dam.  The  embankment  will  be  built  along  the 
north  shore  of  Visitation  Island,  from  the  M'estern  end 
of  which  there  will  be  a  dam  built  across  to  the  island 
of  Montreal  just  above  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
From  there  a  high  embankment  five  feet  above  the 
new  level  of  the  waterway  which  will  be  created,  will 
be  constructed  along  the  Montreal  shore  line  to  just  be- 
yond the  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  at  about  the  junction 
of  Stanley  Park  Avenue  and  Saint  Charles  street. 

The  dam  will  be  of  such  dimensions  that  it  will  pro- 
vide for  a  head  of  water  of  25  feet,  and  it  will  impound 
the  waters  of  the  river  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie  Sault 
an  Recollet  Rapids  will  completely  disappear,  and  in 
their  place  will  be  a  big  surface  of  water  with  very  little 
current.  Tlie  level  of  the  river  will  be  affected  for 
four  miles  back  from  the  dam,  reaching  back  to  the 
C.  P.  R.  bridge. 

Mr.  Walker's  Vision 

The  Back  River  Power  Company  has  as  its  president 
J.  R.  Walker,  who  for  many  years  has  operated  the 
little  factory  situated  on  the  bridge  -which  connects  Vi- 
sitation Island  with  Sault  au  Recollet.  Several  years 


Mr.  J.  R.  Walker 

The  directors  of  the  Back  River  Power  Company  and 
J.  R.  Walker,  Alfred  Gifford,  Arthur  Patterson,  W.  E. 
Walker,  and  George  P.  Walker,  all  of  Montreal,  and 
the  engineers  for  the  scheme  are  T.  Pringle  and  Son, 
Limited. 

Before  any  of  the  actual  construction  work  can  be 
started  however,  the  company  are  obliged,  by  the 
order-in-coiincil.  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  the  City  of  [Montreal  regarding  the  disposition  of 
the  sewerage  that  enters  the  river  near  the  dam,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  pumping  that 
will  ensure  that  there  is  no  aecnmulation  of  sewage 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  a  sufficient  current  being 
maintained  in  the  stream  to  carry  it  away  without  an.v 
danger  to  the  public  health.  Furthermore  the  promo- 
ters have  to  satisfy  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  tliat 
there  will  be  no  contamination  of  the  water  owing  to 
the  changing  of  the  conditions  of  the  river. 

In  tlie  third  place  the  company  has  given  an  under- 
taking that  it  will  protect  the  rights  of  all  riparian 
owners  that  may  be  affected  by  the  scheme,  and  pay 
them  any  damages  that  may  be  caused  to  their  pi-operty 
by  the  ]iounding  back  of  the  water.  There  will  be  no 
public  inquiry  before  the  putting  of  the  scheme  into 
effect,  the  company  have  to  satisfy  all  parties  interest- 
ed before  they  can  start,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
order-in-council  the  work  has  to  start  by  next  Octol)er 
and  be  completed  within  a  period  of  four  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  develop- 
ment scheme  will  cost  between  six  and  seven  million 
dollars. 


Whrite  your  name  with  love,  mercy  and  kindness  on 
the  hearts  of  those  about  you  and  you  will  never  be 
forgotten. 
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"CO-OPERATION  AND  COSTS" 

By  C.  A.  JASPERSON,  President  Cost  Association 
of  the  Paper  Industry 

As  tlio  incoming  President  of  tile  Cost  Association  of  the 
Paper  Industry,  I  wish  to  direct  my  first  message  prim- 
arily to  tlie  Ciiief  E,xecutivc  or  Manager,  and  try  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  iportance  of  becoming  a  member  of 
this  Association,  if  he  is  not  already  a  member,  why  his 
membersliip  is  necessary  and  what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "What  do  I  get  out 
of  the  Association?"  When  an  executive  asks  this  ques- 
tion, I  cannot  help  but  feel  he  is  looking  at  this  important 
association  work  from  a  narrow  viewpoint;  either  he  does- 
not  understand  or  does  not  sense  the  ultimate  results  whicli 
are  sure  to  be  accomplished. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  Company  witli  wliich  I  am 
connecttd  has  been  interested  in  getting  a  system  perfected 
which  woidd  not  only  show  the  total  cost  to  make  the  vari 
ous  kinds  of  paper,  but  the  cost  per  ton  of  each  kind  of 
pajHT  made.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
visiting  other  mills,  comparing  systems  affecting  costs.  Be- 
cause the  mills  I  visited  had  cost  systems,  I  was  under  the 
impression  most  mills  were  more  or  less  informed  as  to 
their  costs. 

Pour  or  five  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  cost  as- 
sociation work  and  I  soon  learned  I  was  mistaken  in  as- 
suming all  mills  had  at  least  the  semblence  of  a  cost  sys- 
tem. When  I  found  how  small  a  number  of  the  mills  had 
.in  idea  of  what  it  cost  them  to  make  a  particular  kind  of 
|)aper  as  it  ran  over  their  machines,  I  determined  to  give 
what  time  I  could  toward  helping  mills  know  their  costs. 

I  believe  the  American  manufacturer  is  what  we  term  a 
good  loser.  When  bids  are  asked  on  a  particular  kind  of 
paper  and  a  manufacturer  secures  the  order,  his  competi- 
tors take  it  for  granted  he  has  taken  the  order  on  a  basis 
which  will  net  him  a  reasonable  profit.  They  can  do  noth- 
ing but  sing  his  praises  and  assume  lie  has  secured  the 
business  on  a  legitimate  cost  basis.  However,  when  it  is 
later  learned  he  had  no  idea  of  what  it  was  going  to  cost 
to  make  that  paper  and  he  had  taken  the  business  on  the 
assumption,  "If  the  other  fellow  can  make  it  for  that,  so 
can  I,"  then  it  is  that  the  "milk  of  human  kindness  sours 
within  our  bosom."  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Cost  Associa- 
tion to  do  what  it  can  to  teach  the  uniformed  how  to  arrive 
at  true  costs  and  bid  intelligently. 

We  have  members  in  our  Association  who  have  good  cost 
systems  and  because  they  feel  that  cost  association  work 
does  not  particularly  interest  them,  think  very  little  can 
be  gained  by  sending  representatives  to  attend  Conven- 
tions. Such  mills  are  to  congratulated  in  having  accoun- 
tants who  can  perfect  satisfactory  cost  systems.  However, 
1  wish  to  urge  upon  these  mills  the  necessitj-  for  their  con- 
tinued support  in  the  Cost  Association  work ;  the  manufac- 
turer who  does  not  know  his  costs  needs  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  is  a  constant  source  of  annoj-ance  because  of 
the  quotations  he  makes.  We  need  the  intelligent  co-op- 
eration of  every  person  engaged  in  this  highly  important 
work.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  cost  work  and  its 
direct  bcaing  on  the  efficiency  and  prosi)erity  of  the  pa- 
l)er  industry  as  a  whole,  can  best  be  obtained  through  such 
an  organization  as  is  now  functioning.  I  am  asking  the 
aid  of  those  leaders  in-  cost  work  to  attend  our  Conven- 
tions that  we  may  all  learn  from  om;  another. 

I  cannot  put  too  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  get- 
ting support  from  the  mill  with  a  cost  system,  and  the  mill 
without  a  cost  system,  as  it  is  only  with  proper  financial 
hacking  that  our  organization  will  be  able  to  .send  out  ac- 
countants  in  an  advisory  capacity   to  give  such  help  as   is 


necessary  to  get  mills  lined  up  with  good  cost  systems. 
This  should  prove  constructive,  as  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  destructive  (piotations.  Unintelligent  bidding 
is  ai)t  to  be  disastrous  for  mills  that  are  not  equi|)pe<l  with 
good  cost  systems. 

The  President  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  As- 
sociation without  expectation  of  reward,  are  giving  their 
time  and  money  toward  developing  this  MOST  IMPOR- 
TANT PHASE  of  the  paper  industry.  The  ultimate  goal 
in  mind  is  to  teach  true  costs,  thus  eliminating  unintelli- 
gent competition. 

We  are  coming  to  realize  that  this  progress  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  year  or  two,  hence  we  need  the  continu- 
ed support  of  all  the  mills  in  the  paper  industry.  My 
personal  plea  is  that  we  place  the  cost  work  on  a  higher 
plane  tlian  it  has  ever  been  before;  to  do  this  we  must  re- 
tain the  mills  that  are  now  members  and  we  need  to  urge 
the  real  advantages  of  our  Association  upon  those  mills 
that  are  not  now  affiliated  with  us. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   BRITISH  INDUSTRIES 
FAIR 

'1  hat  tjie  Canadian  Chamber  of  Coninieree  in  London 
has  decided  definitely  to  take  space  at  the  ninth  an- 
nual British  Indnsti'ies'  Fair,  to  be  held  in  London  and 
liiriningiiain  from  19ili  February  to  2nd  ^lareli,  is  the 
Infoiniation  received  by  cable  b.v  F.  W.  Field,  British 
Govenniient  Trade  Commissioner  at  Toronto.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  organize  sections  of  the 
Canadian  manufactures  both  at  London  and  Birming- 
ham and  desire  the  co-operation  of  Canadian  man- 
ufacturers in  ordei-  to  make  their  representation  as 
comprehensive  as  possible.  Applications  for  space 
should  be  sent  to  tli(>  British  Governnu'nt  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Toronto, 

The  British  Industi-ies'  Fair  is  the  lai-gest  annual 
trade  fair  in  the  world.  It  surpasses  in  the  number  ol' 
exhibitors  and  diversity  of  products  any  otlier  trade 
fair  of  its  kind.  Buyers  from  all  the  principal  mar- 
kets attend  tlie  Fair.  This  is,  therefore,  an  excellent 
opportunity. for  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  have  an 
article  for  export,  to  get  in  touch  not  only  with  buyers 
in  Great  Britain,  but  also  with  bu.vers  from  many 
other  eounti'ies  who  visit  the  Fair  to  make  ]iurchases 
there. 

The  British  Industries  Fair  is  not  an  Exhibition.  It 
is  a  Trade  Fair,  to  Mhich  admittance  is  restricted  to 
trade  buyers.  Everybody  at  the  Fair  is  there  on  busi- 
ness, and  Exhibitors  and  buyers  are  consequently  able 
to  transact  their  affairs  unhampered  bj'  crowds  <d' 
sightseers. 

In  addition  to  organising  the  Fair  the  Department 
of  Overseas  Trade  (which  is  a  Department  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government)  places  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
both  buyers  and  sellers.  A  fulh'  staffed  office  is  open- 
ed in  the  Fair,  where  officers  specially  qualified  to 
advise  in  connection  with  all  the  trades  represented 
may  be  consulted,  and  where  information  on  all  mat- 
ters affe(ding  commerce  throughout  the  world,  sncli 
as  tariffs,  shipping,  transport,  etc.,  can  be  obtained. 

Among  the  trades  represeiited  at  the  London  Sec- 
tion of  the  Fair  are  various  branches  of  the  I'aper 
Industry. 


PULP  CARGO  BATTERED  IN  STORM 

The  Shipping  Board  stcamci'  Belvidere  from  Helsing- 
fors,  with  a  cargo  of  wood  pulp,  reached  port  last 
week,  several  days  late,  Icakini?:  and  with  deck  fittings 
loose  after  buffeting  heavy  seas  and  a  hurricane  of  70 
miles  an  hour  off  Cape  Race  last  Sunday  night. 
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Important  Points  of  Cr.  P.  &  P.  A. 

Two  very  iiiii)()i'taiit  subjects  will  eoiiie  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation —  a  proposal  to  appoint  a  director  of  tech- 
nical research  and  a  proposal  for  the  aiipoiiituient  of 
a  director  of  woodlands  research. 

With  regard  to  the  forniei-,  it  is  proposed  to  ap- 
preciate the  sum  of  $."i(),{)00.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Kxe- 
cutive  Committee  on  November  1st.  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  was  considered;  this  was  signed  by  Mr.  ().  V. 
Bryant,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion, and  Mr.  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  ('ommit- 
tee  on  Technical  Research.  The  memorial  was  as 
follows : 

"As  you  are  aware  the  question  of  the  cstaldishment 
of  a  Department  of  Technical  Research,  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Association,  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  Efforts  have  been  made 
at  various  times  to  co-ordinate  the  research  work  car- 
ried on  by  members  of  our  Technical  Section  with 
various  government  agencies,  such  as  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  in  Montreal,  but  without  entirely 
any  tangible  result.  , 

"For  a  time  it  appeared  that  tlie  Dominion  Govern- 
ment might  establish  a  Bureau  of  Technical  Research 
at  OttaAva  in  W'hich  our  own  indnstrj-,  with  others, 
would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  he  rejiresented. 
Legislative  authority  to  that  end  was  sought  but 
failed. 

"Under  these  circumstances  your  Committee  on 
Technical  Research  and  the  Council  of  your  Technical 
Section,  in  joint  meeting  assembled,  have  given  con- 
sideration to  the  requirements  of  the  situation  and 
beg  to  advise  that,  in  tlieir  opinion,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  definite  and  independent  action  to  be  taken 
upon  the  part  of  the  industry  looking  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  work  of  the  character  described. 

"The  plan  proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  is  as 
follows : 

"The  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Research,  to  be 
attached  to  the  Association's  present  lieadquarters. 
whose  work  shall  be  carried  on  under  the  direction 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Technical  Section. 

"No  question  of  an  exprimental  staff  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  laboratory  is  involved  in  tiie  project,  the 
main  function  of  the  Director  being  to  co-ordinate 
and  assist  in  research  work  desired  by  any  individual 
or  group  of  mills  and  to  use  whatever  facilities  may  be 
availalile  for  that  purpose. 

(For  illustration,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  should 
the  kraft  mills  decide  tliat  it  is  desirable  to  investigate 
a  means  to  do  away  with  recovery  fumes,  the  Director 
would  become  the  medium  through  which  the  co-opera- 
\Wc  efforts  of  the  kraft  mills  in  carrying  out  experi- 
mental work  would  be  co-ordinated  and  directed.  The 
mill  laboratories  would  provide  the  facilities  and  when 
the  experiments  had  reached  the  practical  or  near- 
practical  stage,  if  ever,  the  trials  would  be  made  at 
which  ever  kraft  mill  was  most  available.  The  mills 
directly  interested  would  bear  the  expense  involved 
other  than  those  directly  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Director.  As  with  the  kraft  mill  ])roblems 
so  with  those  of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  indus- 
try. In  the  same  manner  the  proposed  Director  would 
link  in  with  the  work  of  the  technical  department  at 
the  mills  on  special  research  problems.  He  would  also 
act  for  the  Association   in   co-operating  with   govern- 


ment laboratories  and  other  outside  agencies.  Mis 
duties,  furthermore,  would  include  promoting  and 
maintaining  interest  in  the  Technical  Section  as  an 
active  force  in  the  development  of  the  industry.) 

"The  Joint  Committee  realizes  that  the  success?  of 
the  proposed  department  will  rest  upon  two  factors. 
H'irst  is  the  persoiuility  of  tin;  man  chosen  liy  the  Di- 
i-ector. 

"Tiie  other  factor  upon  wliich  the  success  of  the  pro- 
I)oscd  undertaking  depends  is  tiie  loyal  and  willing  co- 
oi)eration  of  the  mills.  The  Committee  believes  that  it 
can  count  upon  this  united  co-operation  and  support 
with  entire  assurance.  The  Committee  further  believes 
that  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  would  quickly  dispel 
any  lingering  doubts  the  members  might  entertain  as 
to  the  practicability  and  wisdom  of  the  uiulertaking. 

"While  the  Joint  Committee  is  unable  to  state  with 
exactitude  the  probable  expense  involved  in  inaugurat- 
ing the  Research  Department  it  believes  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  an  amount  not  exceeding 
tiiirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  respect- 
fully recommends  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  that  an  item  for  that  amount  be  included 
in  the  budget  for  the  forthcoming  year." 

The  Executive  Council  passed  a  resolution  appioving 
of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  instructing 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  nuike  provision  for 
the  necessary  appropriation  in  next  year's  Budget. 

If  the  proposal  is  sanctioned,  the  various  sections 
will  be  assessed  as  under,  in  addition  to  the  assessment 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Board,  2c  per  ton;  book.  :{,•. 
chemical  pulp  2c ;  coated  3c ;  mechanical  pulp  Ic: 
miscellaneous,  2c ;  newsprint  2c ;  sheating  2c ;  tissu<' 
.3c  ;  wi-apping  2c  ;  writing  3c. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section,  the 
Association  was  asked  to  consider  the  appointment  of 
a  i)ractical  forest  engineer  as  the  permanent  secretary 
of  the  section.  This  subject  was  taken  up  and  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  the  members,  those  companies 
operating  their  own  woodlands,  it  being  pointed  out 
that  the  estimated  expenditure  would  not  exceed  $10,- 
000  per  annum. 

••Tlie  propo.sal  is  that  a  competent  forestry  and  log- 
ging engineer  shall  be  employed  to  give  his  entire  time 
and  services  to  the  Woodlands  Department.  His 
duties,  briefly  defined,  will  include — 

"(li  Taking  general  charge  of  the  activities  of  the 
Woodlands  Section,  maintaining  headquarters  at  the 
offices  of  the  As.sociation  in  Montreal  and  working  in 
co-operation  with  and  being  responsible  to  the  a'sso- 
ciation's  executive. 

■'(2)  Holding  himself  available  for  personal  consul, 
tation  and  assistance  whenever  called  upon  liv  aiiv 
member  in  meeting  problems  arising  out  of  forest ly 
or  logging  operations. 

"(3)  Keeping  in  personal  touch  witli  all  ncu  de- 
velopments and  putting  into  practical  form  the  results 
of  his  observations  for  distribution  to  the  members. 

"(4)  Gathering  information,  that  may  be  of  benefit 
to  the  members  wherever  it  is  available,  and  gen- 
erally keeping  them  informed  on  all  progress  ve  mea- 
sures affecting  forestry  and  logging. 

"The  Woodlands  Section  and  the  Executive  Coun- 
i-Al  do  not  regard  the  proposal  in  the  light  of  an  un- 
tried innovation  or  experiment.  The  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  two  years  ago,  segregated  its 
Woodlands  Section  from  its  other  activities  and  put 
an  expert  in  charge,  with  admittedly  good  results.  The 
Executive  believe  that  the  important  relation  borne 
by  the  Woodlands  Section  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 
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jiistit'ifd  tlic  proposed  iiiuiertakin<>-.  'I'licy  invite  tlie 
memliers  iiilerested  to  ^rivp  it  their  earnest  eousidera- 
tioii. 

•'As  stated,  it  is  proposed  lo  meet  the  iiei'essary  out- 
lay- hy  an  assessiueut  distributed  aiiioiii;  the  iiienihers 
o|)eratiii^  their  own  woodhmds,  pi-o  rated  on  a  similar 
basis  to  that  applied  to  the  regular  annual  assessments. 
The  response  to  this  eireular,  while  not  unanimously 
favorable,  was,  nevertheless,  such  as  to  eneourage  the 
Kxeentive  Committee  of  the  Woodlands  Section  to  be- 
lieve they  are  .justified  in  asking  the  Association  to 
])nt  into  effect  the  coming  year  their  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Director  of  Forest  Research.  They, 
therefore,  propose  to  ask  the  Associa;ion  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  to  allocate  $10,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  Committee's  suggestion  is  that  if  the  Association 
votes  to  raise  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  research 
work,  as  proposed  by  tiu'  Committee  on  Technical  Re- 
search, that  one-third  of  the  amount  ($10,000)  be  ap- 
plied to  Woodlands  research  work  in  tiie  manner  ui- 
dicated  by  their  recommendations  set  forth  above. 

In  support  of  their  suggestion  tlie  Committee  has 
furnished  the  following  statement : 

"The  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  has  now  been  in  existence  for  five 
years,  and  lias  succeeded  in  bringing  together  men  in- 
terested in  the  operating  and  forestry  departmnts  of 
the  various  companies,  but  beyond  arousing  a  certain 
amount  of  public  interest,  no  practical  results  have 
been  obtained. 

"The  Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Paper  & 
Pulp  Association  is,  on  the  other  liand,  younger  than 
our  own.  but  lias  carried  out  work  of  the  utmost  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  industry.  Its  bulletins  on  in- 
formation collected  and  collated  from  the  various  com- 
panies have  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  all  those  in- 
terested in  woods  operations,  and  its  recent  work  on 
the  standardization  of  specifications  for  buying  pulp- 
wood  lias  been  a  notable  achievement.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  succeeded  in  raising  $lo.000.00  to  be  spent 
"by  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  a 
study  of  the  various  rots  and  fungi  whicii  attack  tim- 
ber, both  in  the  woods  and  on  the  log  piles,  and  this 
study  will  ultimately  give  information  as  to  what  wood 
can  profitably  be  taken  oui  of  the  woods,  and  what 
must  be  left  because  rot  has  proceeded  too  far  to  per- 
mit of  the  wood  being  used  in  the  grinders  or  tiie 
digestors. 

"The  excellent  work  done  by  the  American  Section 
lias  been  due  entirely  to  its  having  an  active,  resource- 
ful and  energetic  secretary,  who  is  a  trained  forester 
and  understands  the  problems  which  affect  the  indus- 
try. The  attitude  of  our  A.ssociation  in  regard  to 
everything  that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  man- 
ufacturing processes,  of  cost  accounting  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  employees,  show  that  it  is  fully  alive  to 
the  necessity  for  resesarch  whiith  shall  have  practic;il 
results.  We  are,  however,  in  the  operating  and  forest 
management  ends  of  our  business  in  the  same  position 
]>racticaly  in  regard  to  methods  that  we  were  in  25  or 
:iO  years  ago.  There  are  many  ))robh'ms  of  utili/.ation, 
measurement  of  wood,  trans()oriatioii,  loss  from  sink- 
age  and  driving,  which  demand  solution,  and  it  would 
greatly  cheapen  the  cost  of  our  logging  operations  and 
would  lead  to  much  more  intelligent  and  better  hand- 
ling of  our  woodlands,  when  it  is  considered  that  on 
the  woods  operations  of  a  company  more  money  is  spent 
each  year  than  any  operations  in  the  mill,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  technical  control  in  these  opera- 


tions. Studies  carefully  in;ide  \iy  a  man  with  tecli- 
nieal  training  and  practical  experience,  would  effect 
very  large  savings,  and  might  suggest  new  methods  of 
transportation  and  utilization  wliieh  would  iiave  far 
reaching  results. 

"We  do  not  iiesitafe  to  say  tiiat  as  the  forest  is  the 
basis  of  profitiible  conduct  of  all  our  Jiulp  and  paper 
mills,  that  it  is  far  more  important  that  money  be  spent 
on   this  end  of  the  work  than  on  anv  other." 


LOCKOUTS  AND  STRIKES 

The  value  to  any  party,  direct  or  indirect,  of  lock- 
outs and  strikes  is  very  hard  to  appraise  in  precise 
terms.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  as  a  strike  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  wages,  it  has  therefore  been 
successful,  no  account,  however,  being  taken  of  the 
wages  lost  during  the  period  of  idleness,  nor  of  the  loss 
of  trade  occasioned  thereby.  This  sub.ject  formed  the 
topic  of  Lord  Askwith's  inaugural  address  delivered 
!it  the  commencement  of  the  169th  session  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  in  November.  Few  people,  all  will 
admit,  are  as  well  versed  in  the  labor  deve.op- 
ments  in  this  country  as  Lord  Askwith,  and  his  review 
of  the  social  movements  of  the  last  one  hundred  years 
is  very  interesting.  Lord  Askwith  considered  most  of 
tiie  important  strikes  and  lock-outs  whicli  have  oc- 
curred during  this  period,  and  attempted  to  show  what 
the  gain  or  loss  was  in  each  case.  The  gain  is  very 
small  at  tlie  best,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  negative  with- 
out doubt. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  financial  value,  and 
this  Lord  Askwith  did  not  attempt.  Rather,  in  the 
perspective  of  time,  did  he  attempt  to  mark  proximate 
effects  on  subsequent  events.  In  some  cases  it  is 
pointed  out  that  efforts  on  botli  sides  were  wasted, 
and  nothing  tangible  resulted  from  a  dispute,  to  either 
side.  In  other  eases  strikes  failed,  and  in  others 
brought  with  the  final  terms  rather  unexpected  con- 
ditions. In  still  other  instances  the  effect  was  most 
felt  a  long  while  subsequent  to  the  dispute.  Actual 
progress  in  development  was  due  fifty  or  so  years  ago. 
Lord  Askwith  considered,  much  more  to  the  efforts  of 
men  who  aimed  at  equality  before  the  law,  and  the 
treatment  of  violence  as  part  of  the  general  criminal 
law,  than  to  any  practical  value  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. In  1867  before  a  Royal  Commission  a  union 
leader  stated  that  they  believed  all  strikes  were  a  com- 
plete waste  of  money,  not  only  to  the  men,  but  to  the 
employers.  Since  then  there  have  always  been  a  few 
indeiiendent  leaders  who  have  warned  the  unions 
against  precipitating  strikes,  but  too  often  more  ad- 
vanced opinion  has  carried  the  day  for  the  time  being. 
Subsequent  history  has  frequently  proved,  however, 
the  incorrectness  of  the  latter  form  of  leadership,  the 
result  of  which  has  not  seldom  been  that  nothing  has 
been  gained,  while  the  union  funds  have  been  exhaust- 
ed. —  Engineering  (London). 


TO  YOU 

It  isn't  the  man   who  .sniile.s   that  count.s, 

AVIien   everything  goe.s    dead    wrong; 

Nor  is  it  the  man   who  meets  defeat, 

Singing  a  gay  little  song; 

The   song  and   the   smile   are   well   worth    while, 

Provided   they   aren't  a   bluff. 

But  here's  to  the  man  who  smiles  and  sings. 

And    then— PRODUCES    THE    STUFF. 

— Henrietta  Heron 
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Dear  Editor, 

Dr.  Buck's  article  in  your  publication  of  the  7th  of 
DtH'embor,  on  "Why  Wires  'Let  Go'  "  is  an  interesting 
and  instruetive  essay :  and  gives  all  us  Papermakers  an 
idea  of  tlie  experiences  and  troubles  tlie  paper  man- 
ufacturer as  we.l  as  the  wire  manufacturer  have  witli 
wires  especially  at  the  seams. 

Our  friend,  tlie  Doctoi-,  lias  picked  tlic  usual  weak 
spot  where  wire  trouble  occurs,  and  the  writer  has  for 
years  past,  with  other  jiaper  makers,  given  this  one 
(luestion  more  thought  and  study  than  any  other  part 
of  machine  clothing.  A  long  life  to  the  wire  is  impor- 
tant, both  from  the  standpoint  of  production  and  finan- 
cial returns.  The  paper  manufacturer  often  asks,  "Who 
is  to  blame  for  wire  trouble,  th"  wire  manufacturer  or 
the  engineer  designing  the  paper  machine.'  They  be- 
lieve someone  is  to  blame,  but  who?"  Can  they  botli 
be  to  blame  for  the  cause?  Many  will  say  yes.  Many  a 
good  wire  has  been  spoiled  and  the  wire  manufactui-er 
b  -amed,  when  he  is  blameless.  Like  many  other  branches 
of  the  Paper  trade,  machine  designers  and  wire  makers 
have  never  seen  the  importance  of  eo-operation.  while 
withoi't  a  (luestion  no  two  interested  in  the  successful 
running  of  the  paper  machine  should  believe  more  in 
the  ])oliey  of  reciprocity.  When  they  study  the  problem 
together  you  will  see  quite  a  change  in  our  present  day 
Fourdrinier. 

For  years  the  writer  listened  to  arguments  on  the 
sub.iect  of  wires,  but  arguments  never  get  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  to  do  this  it  becomes  necessary  to  study 
the  travel  of  the  wire  as  it  is  passing  over  the  various 
units  of  the  Fourdrinier  pai"t.  In  doing  this,  in  a 
short  time  many  causes  will  come  before  you,  but  one 
feature  will  be  especiaLy  noticed.  This  point  is  the  suc- 
tion boxes,  and  90  per  cent,  of  wire  troubles  are  caused 
by  these  boxes  being  improperly  arranged  or  arranged 
as  they  are  now  on  nearly  every  paper  machine  in  ope- 
ration. This  arrangement  is  the  cause  of  troubles  which 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  Fig.  1  showing  the  relative 
position  of  the  various  suction  boxes: — 

Bj^  this  arrangement,  which  is  general  you  have  suc- 
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tion  box  covers  of  about  7"  wide  and  a  space  between 
the  covers  of  from  2"  to  5"  wide.  This  space  or  opening, 
between  the  boxes,  gives,  when  the  wire  carrying  the 
web  of  paper  passes  over  it,  the  opportunity  of  vacuum 
produced  b,v  first  suction  box,  to  be  broken,  and  a  new 
vacuum  must  be  produced  at  each  liox.  The  downward 
suction  at  each  cover  a  and  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
air  h,  and  by  taking  into  consideration  natures  hatred 
of  vacuum,  it  can  be  readily  understood  how  this  counter 
motion  works  on  the  wire.  It  is  a  hammering  process 
which  though  slight,  is  continuous,  and  as  the  seam  is 
the  weakest  point  it  is  the  first  to  let  go ;  the  faster  the 
speed  of  the  wire  the  quicker  it  will  happen. 

This  method  of  arranging  the  suction  boxes  has  been 
changed  by  a  few  mills  and  an  increased  life  of  wire 
has  been  pronounced.  The  new  arrangements  of  suction 
boxes  should  be  as  shown  by  Fig.  2.  (See  also  article  on 
"Wear  of  wires",  this  magazine,  Dec.  14,  1922.) 


By  this  arrangement  you  will  see  that  the  covers  of 
the  suction  boxes  are  all  close  together  and  there 
is  no  breaking  of  vacuum  as  the  wire  travels  over 
them  and  the  pounding  is  done  away  with  as  the  wire 
travels  with  an  equal  pressure  over  all  the  boxes.  This 
latter  arrangement  has  added  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
to  the  life  of  the  wire. 

The  information  gained  by  observing  the  features 
illustrated  has  insiiired  one  paper  manufacturer  to  de- 
sign a  Fourdrinier  part  without  any  suction  box.  The 
experiments  he  has  made  prove  he  can  deliver  paper 
dryer  from  the  couch  than  when  ordinary  suction  boxes 
are  rsed.  This  is  a  radical  departure,  but  is  right  as 
it  will  enable  running  at  a  speed  much  higher  than 
now  being  obtained,  and  will  give  a  simple  and  com- 
pact Fourdrinier. 

The  wire  maker  has  come  to  realize  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age machine  designer  that  they  must  work  together;  and 
by  the  co-operation  of  a  papermaker  and  wire  sales- 
man they  Willi  have  done  our  manufacturers  a  lasting 
benefit. 

Yours, 

Bill  the  Papermaker. 
P.   S.  If  above  information  is  interesting  I  would  be 
pleased  to  write  about  wire  trouble  caused  by  Dickie 
straps  and  aprons. 

e  *  • 

Dear  Bill, 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter ;  we  would  like  more 
of  the  same  kind  and  hope  you  will  write  about  the 
other  troubles.  If  you  don't  see  this  note,  let  us  know 
and  we'jl  send  you  a  copy  of  this  issue 

Yours  truly, 
EDITOR. 


PROSPECTS  ARE  GOOD 


William  Hamilton  Co.,  Ltd.  builders  of  pulp  mill 
machinery,  state  that  pro.spects  for  new  equipment  in 
the  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry  how  a  decided  turn  for  the 
better,  and  while  enquiries  are  increasing  lately  more 
orders  are  also  being  closed,  and  it  certainly  looks  as  if 
the  ujiward  trend  had  started  at  last. 

Besides   S'^veral    water   wheel   orders   clo-sed   recently, 
including  the  turbines  for  the  Backus  Brooks  Company 
of  Fort  Frances,  and  Keuora,  they  have  for  the  follow- 
ing equipment  on  order: 
\o.  L'  Jordan   Engine  —  Westminster  Paper  Company, 

Vancouver, 
'i'wn    ShartI"    Stuff    Pum])s,    Agitator   Equipment,   and 

Pulp  Jlill  slasher  for  the  new  Mill  of  St.  LawTence 

Paper  Mills  at   Three  Rivers. 
<Jne  Shartle  Pump,  agitator  equipment,  tank  &  heater 

for   Mansons    Ltd.,    Hawkesbury,    Ontario. 
90"  hea\';\-  disc  chipper  and   (5)  44"  disc  sitab  chippers 

for  Fraser  Companies,  Chatham,  N.  B. 
This  concern  will  also  furnish  the  complete  log  haul- 
up  slasher,  pulpwood  conveyor  and  transmission  equip- 
ment for  the  new  cntting-up  and  barking  plant  of 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  at  Gaspe,  Que.,  which  is 
quite  a  large  installation. 

The  Hamilton  plant  running  fu.^J  time  with  about 
75  per  cent,  of  normal  staff. 


K.-C.  PARTNERSHIP  DISSOLVED 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  advised  that  the 
Messrs.  George  Kilberry  and  John  Corcoran,  who  have 
been  carrying  on  a  consulting  business  relating  to  me- 
chanical problems  of  design  and  operation  of  equip- 
ment have  mutually  agreed  to  dissolve  the  partner- 
ship on  Dec.  30.  Neither  has  announced  future  plans. 
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FOUR   LOST   WITH   SPANISH    RIVER   TUG 

(Uanadian  Press  Uespatch) 

Sault  Ste.  Mario,  Miehigan,  December  18.  —  Four 
persons  lost  tlieir  lives  when  the  tug  Reliance 
was  wrecked  in  a  storm  on  northern  Lake  Superior 
December  13th  it  was  learned  Monday.  A  wireless 
message  from  the  tug  Gray,  which,  with  the  Favorite, 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  27  persons  aboard  the  Re- 
liance, said  all  had  been  ac(!ounted  for  except  the  four, 
who  were  swept  from  the  deck  of  the  small  craft  as 
efforts  were  being  made  to  launch  lifeboats  in  the  high 
sea. 

Those  lost  were  Captain  John  McPherson,  of  the 
Booth  Fisheries,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  a  passenger 
on  the  Reliance;  Fred.  Regan,  Gus  Johns  and  an  imi- 
dentified  man,  a  Finlander. 

Johns  was  a  member  of  the  Reliance  Crew  and  Regan 
was  a  forester  in  the  employ  of  the  Superior  Paper 
Company. 

The  Finlander  became  ill  when  taken  on  the  tug  and 
(lied  of  exposure  after  being  taken  to  Rowe  Island  by 
those  who  escaped. 

The  tug  Graj%  which  today  took  twenty-three  sur- 
vivors of  the  disaster,  is  tonight  sheltering  from  a 
blinding  blizzard  at  Gargantua.  The  rescued  party  is 
aboard,  but  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits to  a  point  opposite  Mile  102,  on  the  Algoma  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  known  as  Boissineau's  camp,  where  the 
first  party  from  the  Reliance  found  succor.  From  there 
they  will  be  sent  four  miles  to  the  railway  and  will 
continue  to  this  city. 

The  rescued  party  will  not  be  called  upon  to  suffer 
a  continuous  trip  on  Lake  Superior,  as  the  tug  has  yet 
to  pick  up  some  lightliouse  keepers. 

The  tug  Favorite,  which  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
wreck  sliortly  after  tlie  Gray,  is  at  Whitefish  Bay  fur- 
ther down  the  lake.  Details  reaching  this  city  are 
fragmentary  and  are  being  relayed  through  the  wire- 
less station  at  Whitefish. 

The  Survivors 

The  saved  include:  ('harles  Currie.  Sault,  second  en- 
gineer; Victor  Lindback,  St.  Joseph's  Island,  deck- 
hand; Elmer  Gordon,  Thessalon,  wheelsman;  John  Ca- 
dotte,  Gai-den  River,  passenger;  Fred.  Gardner,  Ga- 
nanoquc,  passenger;  Eugene  Ijongpre,  St.  Jci'ome, 
Que.,  passenger;  Ernie  Murphy,  Thessalon,  passenger; 
IMr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Harten,  St.  Joseph's  Tssland,  cooks. 
Walter  Longpre,  St.  Jerome,  Que.,  cousin  of  Eugene 
Longpre ;  John  Corbett,  Sault,  fireman  ;  Bert  Hancs, 
Sault,  fireman.;  Capt.  Williams,  Sault ;  George  Harri- 
son, mate,  St.  Joseph's  Island;  Herbert  Harrison,  deck 
wheelsman;  Norman  Stoatc,  Toronto,  wireless  opera- 
tor; Walsh,  chief  engineer;  William  Gould  of  St. 
Joseph's  Island,  fireman. 

The  announcement  by  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  ami 
Paper  Company,  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  crew  of 
14,  tlie  Reliance  carried  20  lumberjacks,  an  official  of 
the  company's  forestry  department,  and  a  fisheries 
company  agent  who  had  been  picked  up  by  the  Reliance 
on  its  last  trip  to  the  lumber  camps. 

Survivors  Tell  Story 

When  the  Reliance  left  Gargantua  at  T.-lo  a.m.  Wed- 
nesday, Decembei-  13tli,  there  was  a  heavy  fog.  Al 
about  9.30  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  she  struck.  No- 
body could  see  the  length  of  the  boat  at  tlie  time.  A 
heavy  sea  was  running  from  the  .southwest,  the  result 


of  several  days'  gale.    Just  that  morning  a  light  wind 
had  set  in  from  the  east,  off  the  Algoma  shore. 

It  was  this  light  east  wind  that  fooled  Capt.  Wil- 
liams. When  the  first  boat  was  in  the  water  he  told 
the  crew  that  the  cast  wind  would  soon  knock  the  sea 
down,  but  in  ten  minutes  after  Engineer  Currie 's  life 
boat  had  left  with  its  nine  people,  the  wind  had  again 
settled  into  the  southwest  to  help  blow  up  the  sea  that 
was  running. 

"That  was  the  reason  more  men  did  not  jump,"  said 
Currie,  "no  sooner  the  lifeboat  was  landed  than  the 
Reliance  rolled  over  on  it,  the  bow  of  the  lifeboat  being 
caught  under  the  steamer's  guard  rail  and  partly 
filled." 

Gambled  With  Fate 

The  wrecking  of  the  Reliance,  that  occurred  off  the 
Lizard  Islands,  was  the  result  of  a  gamble  with  fate 
on  the  part  of  those  aboard  the  tug.  After  lying  to  in 
a  sheltered  cove  for  three  days  in  the  hope  of  riding 
out  the  storm  that  was  sweeping  the  lake.  Captain 
Williams  found  his  supplies  of  food  and  fuel  almost 
exhausted.  The  lake  mariners  elected  to  tempt  fate 
and  breast  the  V)Iizzard,  rather  than  chance  death  from 
starvation. 

Four  hours  after  the  anchor  had  been  hoisted  the 
Reliance  was  dashed  against  the  rocks  and  her  wheel 
disabled.  The  craft  filled  rapidly.  Just  before  the 
wireless  was  put  out  of  commission  the  operator  flash- 
ed a  single  call  for  help.  It  was  this  call,  received 
here,  that  instigated  one  of  the  thrilling  rescue  at- 
tempts in  tlie  history  of  the  lakes. 

Divide  Into  Groups 

According  to  the  story  of  the  survivors,  the  crew 
divided  into  groups  shortly  after  the  Reliance  was 
wrecked,  and  set  out  in  lifeboats.  The  survivors, 
under  command  of  Chai-les  Currie,  second  engineer, 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  took  the  lead  and  soon  left  the 
other  groups  that  lingered  near  the  Reliance. 

After  fighting  zero  weather,  and  storm  waves,  the 
party  landed  on  the  shore,  near  Batchawana  Bay, 
where  they  built  a  fire  and  recuperated.  They  then 
started  a  weary  march,  climbing  high  icy  bluffs,  cross- 
ing two  rivers  and  wading  in  snow  up  to  their  waists 
most  of  the  way. 

Jack  Harton  and  liis  wife,  cooks  on  the  Reliance, 
who  wei'c  members  of  tlie  party,  broke  down  when  Mrs. 
Harton  lost  her  shoes.  A  fii-e  was  built  and  Harton 
directed  the  meji  to  continue  tlieir  journey,  saying  lie 
and  his  wife  would  remain  at  the  fire,  and  that  it  was 
no  use  for  the  entire  nine  to  perish.  The  men  left  the 
Hartons.  Foui-  miles  farther  they  found  a  lumber 
camji,  where  they  received  shelter.  A  party  from 
tlic  camp  rescued  the  couple. 

.\fter  spending  two  days  at  this  camj)  the  party 
went  to  Agawa. 


PRICE    BROTHERS   DECLARED   DIVIDEND 

Price  Brother.s  and  Company,  Limited,  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  pa.yable  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  for  the  quarter  ending 
Xovcniber  ."SOth,  1922,  to  holders  of  stock  record  Decem- 
iier  18(h,  1922.  This  dividend  will  be  payable  January 
2nd.  1923. 


i 


I'Vn-get  past,  triumphs  if  tliey  make  you  proud;  re- 
member them  if  they  make  you  strong.  Forget  past 
I'ailMies  when  the  trumpet  calls;  remember  them  when 
you  are  prone  to  boast. 


Dt'ccmli 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  oui-  Loiuloii  ('i)rrespouclciit ) 

London,  DeccinliiT  2,  1922.  —  The  new  memliers  of 
Parlianii'iit  —  wlio  knows  I)n1  tliat  tliey  nii<;lit  lie  Pre- 
miers some  (lii\- 1  —  ai-e  tellin<j:  tlieir  experiences  to  re- 
porters and  tiirDugli  tlie  eourse  of  speeelies.  Mr.  Har- 
ry Beeker,  owinj?  no  donbt  to  the  name  of  Beeker 
being  elosely  allied  since  1914  to  finances  and  finan- 
cial schemes,  says  that  when  he  became  a  fully  fledged 
M.  P.  several  people  wrote  him  letters  asking  him  to 
pay  their  rents.  Mr.  (i.  R.  Hall  Caine,  who  is  stated 
by  an  interviewer  to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  Can- 
adian pnlp  and  pa]>er  industries,  s|)eaks  ho)iefiilly  of 
the  Dominion's  future.  He  says  there  is  enough  spriu-e 
in  Canada  to  last  for  generations  and  Quebec  offers 
the  soundest  openings  for  those  with  surplus  money 
for  investment.  Incidentally  he  says  the  French-Can- 
adian labor  of  the  province  is  good  and  honest — with- 
out  extl-emist    \ic\\s.     (Sec   icitcr   on    page   2010.) 

Becker  &  Co.,  Limited 

1  mentioned  last  week  that  Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.. 
Limited,  were  offering  for  sale  £300,000.  7  p.c.  5-year 
secured  notes  at  99  p.c.  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  busi- 
ness merchants,  manufacturers,  importers  of  wood  pnlp 
and  other  raw  materials  used  in  paper  manufacture 
and  they  constitute  the  largest  undertaking  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  They  have  also  controlling  interests  in 
subsidiary  companies  operating  in  France,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  whilst  connec- 
tions and  agencies  have  been  established  in  the  Argen- 
tine, Brazil.  Mexico,  Chili,  China  and  Japan.  The  firm 
is  an  exceptionally  strong  one  and  when  the  offer  was 
made  to  the  public  in  London  it  was  over  subscribed 
in  a  few  liours.  The  directorate  today  include.  Sir 
Fred.  Becker,  (chairman  and  managing-Director), 
Thomas  Becker,  (Accounts),  George  Buchanan  (Sole 
manager),  Jos.  Lyddoin,  Edw.  B.  Montesole  (Finance), 
G.  R.  Hall  Caine,"  M.P.,  (Canadian  and  U.S.A.  affairs). 
Good  dividends,  usually  15  p.c.  are  paid,  free  of  taxes, 
and  the  profits  have  risen  from  £70,279  in  1916-17  to 
£142.033  in  1920-21  and  £80,235  in  1921-22.  The  Pres- 
ton Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  which  is  now  amal- 
gamated with  Becker  &  Co..  Ltd..  pa.vs  a  25  p.c.  divi- 
dend, free  of  taxes,  and  the  recent  offer  of  5  yeai'S  se- 
cured Notes  was  to  proA'ide  additional  working  capital, 
to  purchase  more  tonnage,  and  otherwise  augment  to 
company's  interests. 

Huge  Contracts 

Amongst  the  "Assets  and  Liabilities"  set  out  bv  Sir 
Fred  Becker  are  added  "$1,473,600  7  p.c.  Collateral 
Trust  Bonds  of  the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Power  Coy, 
con^■erted  at  $4.44  to  £  at  par.  specificall.v  charged 
under  present  issue,  £331,891."  It  is  explained  that 
Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  entered  into  contracts  witli 
the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Power  Company  and  the  Bay 
Sulphite  Company  for  1,000,000  of  mechanical  pulp 
and  700,000  tons  of  sulphite  over  10  j'ears  and  have  re- 
sold the  whole  to  the  principal  paper  makers  and  news- 
paper proprietors  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
In  order  to  obtain  these  contracts  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
furnished  part  of  the  additional  working  capital  re- 
quired by  purcha,sing  .i^l.473,600  (value  at  4.44  to  the 
£  equal  to  £331,891).  short  term  Bonds  of  tlie  Sague- 
nay Pulp  and  Power  Company  and  have  been     given 


administrative  control  of  the  Company  during  the 
term  of  the  contracts.  The  Bonds  are  repayable  in  five 
equal  animal  instalments  beginning  in  1923.  The  net 
assets  of  the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Power  Company  arc 
sufficient  to  cover  the  short  term  Bonds  more  tlian 
four  and  a  half  times. 

The  Saguenay  Pulp  Coy. 

Some  interesting  information  is  set  out  concerning 
the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Power  Coy,  "the  controlling 
proprietors  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  and  other 
subsidiary  and  associated  companies,  from  Mr.  J.  E.  A. 
Dubnc.  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caine,  directors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  management.  The  share 
capital  consists  of  $6,000,000  authorised  common  stock, 
which  has  been  issued  and  the  same  be  said  of  .$3..")()0, 
000  6  p.c.  cumulative  preference  stock.  I'nder  the 
heading  of  "Loan  capital"  there  is  this  statement  :  — 


GYo  p.c.  Serial  Gold  Bonds. 

7  p.c.  5-yr.  collateral  Trust 
Bonds  (Series  1923-7)  re- 
payable at  par  in  equal 
amounts  commencing  1st 
Julv  1923,  of  which  Beck- 
er &  Co.,  hold  $1,473,600 


Authorised 
$5,500,000 


3,200.000 


Issued 
5,289,600 


3.200,000 


A  replacement  series  of  Trust  Bonds  (1928-32)  to 
the  value  of  $3,200,000  nia.v  be  issued  only  as  the  pre- 
sent series  (1923-7)  is  paid  off  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  existing  holders.  The  fixed  assets  (ex- 
cluding timber  lands)  which  comprise  freehold  lands, 
mills,  buildings,  plant,  machinery,  water  power,  docks, 
piers,  tugs,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  valued.  The  value  of 
the  company's  interests  represented  by  mortgage 
bonds,  stocks,  shares,  etc.,  based  upon  this  valuation 
in  1920  and  upon  the  annual  accounts  as  at  31st  Dec. 
1921  are  as  follows :  —  The  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Coy,  and 
other  subsidiarv  companies  (excluding  timber  lands) 
$8,370,562;  534",416  acres  freehold  timber  lands  (.sale 
prices  have  been  as  high  as  $26  per  acre  and  not  lower 
than  $10  per  acre)  at  $10  per  acre,  £5,344.160;  1.043,- 
221  acres  leasehold  timber  lands  (sale  prices  as  high 
as  $12  per  acre  and  not  lower  than  $4)  at  $4  per  acre. 
$4,172,884.  Making  at  total  of  $17,887,606  —  less  GiU 
p.c.  serial  gold  bonds  and  accrued  interest  put  at  $5,- 
461,772.  Total  $12,425,834  to  which  is  to  be  added 
cash  proceeds  of  $3,200,000  7  p.c.  Collateral  Trust 
Bonds  ($3,040,000)  bringing  the  surplus  assets  cover- 
ing Trust  Bonds  more  than  four  and  a  half  times  to 
£15,465,834  (or  £3,483,295). 

The  united  concerns  have  reached  full  and  econ- 
omic production  and  the  sales  of  the  output  cover  10 
years  at  cost  including  charges  of  all  kinds,  plus  a 
fixed  profit  per  ton,  sufficient  to  provide  the  company 
with  an  annual  net  profit  of  approximately  $1,450,000 
from  its  manufacture  of  pulp  alone,  irrespective  of  re- 
venue from  the  electric  power,  light,  telephone,  rail- 
way and  post  undertakings.  The  sum  required  for  in- 
terest and  redemption  of  the  bonds  is  $864,000  the  first 
year,  decreasing  progressively  by  $44,800  each  year. 

The  Trustees,  the  Crown  Trust  Company,  deduct  $10 
per  ton  on  mechanical  and  $15  on  sulphite  pulp  as 
shipped  b.v  the  Saguenay  Pnlp  and  Power  Coy,  tlirough 
Jlessrs.  Becker,  thus  providing  over  £300,000  a  year  for 
bound  interest,  redemption,  and  for  other  purposes  as 
provided  in  the  Trust  Deed,  and  a  large  sum  is  already 
in  their  hands  against  shipments  effected  this  season. 
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Technical  Section 


EEVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A.  —  Properties  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Product 
A  1  Paper  Making  Qualities  of  Some  Indo-Chinese 
Woods  Papier  xxv,  463-464  (Opt.  1922).  According  to 
Plain  and  0.  Roerieli  gao  gives  30':,'  of  light  brownisli 
red  easv  bleaching  pulp,  which  is  homogeneous  and 
contahis  very  few  non-fibrous  elements.  The  average 
fiber  length' is  2  mm.,  tensile,  tearing  and  crumphng 
strengths  are  satisfactory.  The  pulp  is  (pute  suitahle 
for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  grades  ol  paper.  Seu 
o-ives  W/v  of  a  light  yellow  unbleached  pulp,  whicli 
fs  homogeneous  and  contains  but  few  non-cellulosic 
cells  and  vessels.  Average  fiber  length  1.7  mm.  The 
tensile  tearing  and  crumpling  strengths  are  excep- 
tionally high.  The  pulp  is  suitable  for  tlie  manufacture 
of  ordinarv  grades  of  paper.  Vai  gives  40%  of  light 
brown  slightly  rose-colored,  unbleached  pulp,  wluch  is 
homogeneous  "  and  contains  very  few  non-fibrous 
elements  The  tensile,  tearing,  and  crumpling 
strengths  are  rather  poor.  It  could  be  used  m  ad- 
mixture with  other  pulps.  Vang-chung  gives  34%  of 
f  lio-ht  brownish-yellow,  easy  bleaching  pulp  which  has 
satisfactory  tensile,  tearing  and  crumpling  strengths 
It  can  be  used  either  alone  for  the  manufacture  of 
common  grades  of  paper  or  in  admixture  with  other 

''"a^I  The  Chemistry  of  Wood.  V.  Results  of  Analysis 
of  Some  American  Woods.  G.  J.  RITTER  and  L  C. 
I'MjECK  Forest  Products  Lab.,  Madison,  Wis.  J.  Ind. 
Eng  Chem.  xiv,  1050-1055  (Nov.  1922).  Complete 
analvses  are  given  of  the  woods  of  western  yellow  pine 
(Pinus  ponderosa),  vellow  cedar  (Chamaecypans  noot- 
katensis),  incense  cedar  (Librocedrus  decurrens),  tan- 
bark  oak  (Quercus  densiflora),  redwood  (heartwood) 
(Sequoia  sempervirens),  mesquite  (Prosopis  juliflora), 
balsa  (Ochroma  lagopus),  and  shellbark  hickory  (Hi- 
coria  ovata);  and  results  previously  obtained  at  the 
Forest  Products  Lab.  are  retabulated  along  with  the 
the  new  data  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  results  the  authors  show  that  the  alpha-cel- 
lulose isolated  from  the  various  woods  are  not  the  same 
chemically,  as  is  claimed  by  some  investigators.  Com- 
paring the  methoxy  and  lignin  contents  of  redwood  and 
live  oak,  it  appears  that  the  composition  of  lignin  in 
the  two  species  is  uniform  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
methoxy  content.  If  this  uniformity  holds  in  all  woods, 
then  the  methoxy  not  associated  with  the  lignin  must 
vary.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  yields  of  methanol  from  hardwoods  and  soft- 
woods on  destructive  distillation. -A. P.-C. 

A-1  Distribution  of  Methoxy  in  the  Products  of 
Wood  Distillation.  L.  ¥.  HAWLEV  and  S.  S.  AIYAR, 
Forest  Products  Lab..  Madison  Wis.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 
xiv,  1055-1057  (Nov.' 1922).  Methoxy  groups  in  wood 
are' the  source  of  the  methanol  obtained  by  destructive 
distillation,  but  only  16  to  30',;  of  the  methoxy  goes  to 
form  methanol.  The  article  describes  tiie  search  for  the 
other  84  to  70',c  methoxy  in  the  crude  products  of  dis- 
tillation of  maple,  oak,  and  incense  cedar.  The  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  methoxy  when  Die  wood  is 


treated  with  sodium  carbonate  or  phosphoric  acid  be- 
fore distillation  are  also  desci'ibed.-A.P.-C. 

A-2  H-5  The  Decolorizing  and  Bleaching  of  Rags.  E. 
BOURDILLIAT.  Papeterie  xliv  434-441.  482-489,  530- 
537.  578-585,  626-630.  674-678,  722-726,  770-778,  818-829, 
(May  25,  June  10,  25,  Aug.  10,  25,  Sept.  10,  25,  1922). 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  being  a  reprint 
of  a  book  published  about  10  years  ago  and  now  out  of 
I.rint,-A.P.-C. 

A-3  Hydrophjrte  Cellulose.  Svensk  Pappers  Tidning 
xxiv,  459-460  (1921)  ;  Chem  Abs.  xvi,  4058  (Nov.  20, 
1922).  The  preparation  of  paper  pulp  from  such  hydro- 
phytes as  reed.  etc..  is  recommended.  Illustrations  are 
.aiven  showing  the  character  of  the  fibers. -A. P.-C. 

A-3  Andropogons  as  Paper  Making  Materials.  CH. 
GROUD.  Papier  xxv.  446-449  (Oct.  1922.  Results  avf 
!i-iven  of  tests  c;irried  out  at  the  French  School  of  Paper 
Making  at  Grenolde.  Imperata  arundinaceae  from 
Indo-China,  containing  14%  of  moisture  when  air-dry, 
was  charged  into  a  spherical  digester  in  4  to  5  cm. 
b'ngths,  slightly  washed,  steamed  for  one  hour  low 
l)ressnre,  and  cooked  for  seven  hours  with  13%  of 
caustic  soda  as  a  5'  Be.  liquor,  under  3  to  3.5  atmos- 
jiheres.  The  grass  contained  42%  of  celhilose,  and  the 
yield  of  bleached  pulp,  using  16*^?)  of  bleaching  powder, 
was  31%.  The  paper  was  of  a  fine  white  color,  thick- 
ness 0.11  mm.,  weight  80  g.  per  square  meter;  breaking 
length,  machine  direction  3,166  m.,  cross  direction  2,000 
III.,  jiverage  2,583  m. ;  bursting  strength  1.130  kilos.  Tlie 
cellulose  is  fine  and  fibrous,  fiber  length  1  to  3.5  mm. 
average  1.8  mm.,  average  diameter  0.01  mm.,  felting 
power  1/180.  The  fibers  are  regular,  cylindrical,  with 
sharp  and  elongated  end.  The  lumen  is  small  and  the 
walls  are  fairly  thick.  There  are  a  few  longer  and 
stronger  fibers  (3  mm.  long  and  0.012  to  0.015  mm.  dia- 
meter) and  various  cells  similar  to,  but  smaller  than, 
these  found  in  straw  pulp,  which  are  largely  eliminated 
in  the  washing.  The  pulp  is  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  papers  (printing  ledger)  either  alone,  or 
]u'eferab]y  mixed  Avith  wood  rag  or  bamboo  pulps. 
Leaves(containing  a  few  fragments  of  stems) of  Andro- 
pogon  muricatus  were  lightly  crushed  between  rolls,  put 
through  a  straw-cutter,  and  cooked:  (1)  with  7%  of 
caustic  soda  as  4°  Be.  liquor  under  3  atmospheres,  for 
4.5  hours,  which  gave  a  decidedh'  greenish  material ; 
(2)  with  a  3°  Be.  sulphite  liquor,  for  4.5  hours,  under 
3  atmospheres,  which  gave  a  light  j'ellow  product.  The 
digested  material  was  defibered  and  bleached  with 
bleaching  powder.  Yeild  35%.  The  paper  obtained  was 
of  fairly  good  ((uality,  white,  opaque,  but  not  very 
strong.  The  fibers  are  1.5  to  2mm.  long,  and  0.010  to 
0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  felting  power  1/150.  The  fibers 
are  regular,  cylindrical,  elongated  with  fairly  thick 
walls,  and  lumen  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  the 
fiber.  There  are  numerous  and  varied  non-fibrous 
elements,  which  are  largely  eliminated  in  washing;  but 
the  finished  pulp  still  contains  about  20%,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  low  strength. -A. P.-C. 
A-3  Nature,  Treatment  and  Qualities  of  Straw  Pulp. 
E.  AIJNOt'LD.  Papier  xxv,  433-436  (Oct.  1922).  Brief 
general  review  of  the  subject. -A. P.-C. 

A-3  K-4  Pulp  from  Reed  (Arundo  Phragmites).  H. 
and  C.  BKANCO.  Can  patent  224,  357,  Oct.  3, 1922.    The 
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i-eeds  are  treated  with  malt  and  then  fermented,  and 
alcohol  and  other  by-products  are  recovered.  The 
residue  is  disintegrated  for  the  production  of  mechanic- 
al pulp  or  treated  with  weak  caustic  soda  below  100°C. 
tor  the  i^roduction  of  clicmical  imlp.-AP.-C 

A-4  El  Testing  the  Degree  of  Digestion  of  Wood 
Pulp.  11.  ROSCIIIER.  Pappers  och  Travarutisskrift ; 
J.  See.  Chem.  Ind.  xli,  746A  (Oct.  16,  1922).  The  rate 
of  reduction  or  permanganate  under  standard  con- 
ditions is  proposed  as  a  rapid  a|)i)roxiiiiatc  measure  of 
the  degree  of  digestion  of  wood  pulp  and  is  particularly 
a|)plicable  for  mill  control.  A  one-hundredth  normal 
solution  of  i)otassiiim  permanganate  is  most  suitable; 
il  must  be  kept  neutral  and  acidified  .iust  befoi-e  use. 
Two  g.  of  finely  rasped  wood  pulp,  or  6  g.  of  moist  pulp 
squeeze  out  in  the  hand,  is  wciglied  and  rolled  into  a 
loose  ball.  80  ci-.  of  pernuinganate  solution  is  placed  in 
a  300  to  400  cc.  glass  stojipered  bottle,  1.6  cc.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid  added,  the  ball  of  pulp  is  dropped  in, 
the  stopper  is  inserted  and  a  stop-watch  is  started.  The 
bottle  is  shaken  slowly  and  uniformly  by  hand  and  the 
li(iuid  is  kept  under  observation  by  slightly  tilting  the 
bottle.  Immediately  the  red  color  of  the  permanganate 
is  discharged,  the  time  in  seconds  is  noted.  A  standard 
temperature  of  20°C.  is  maintained,  as  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge is  greatlj^  influenced  bj^  differences  in  temper- 
ature. The  following  grades  have  been  established: 
easy  bleaching  pulp  70  sees. ;  slowly  bleaching  50  to  70 ; 
medium  strong  35  to  50;  ordinary  strong  25  to  35;  very 
strong  and  hard  25.  The  values  have  been  co-ordinated 
with  the  chlorine  absorption  values  determined  by 
Sieber"s  method. -A. P. -C. 

A-13  The  Theory  of  Color.  Leather  Trades'  Rev.; 
Pulp  and  Paper  xx.  973-975  (Nov.  9,  1922).  A  brief 
popular  discussion  of  the  theorj'  of  color,  showing  more 
particularly  the  difference  between  pigment  colors  and 
colored  light  rays  and  the  blending  of  primary  colors 
(both  nigment  and  light  ravs)  to  make  all  known  coloi's. 
-A.P.-C. 

A-14  Qualities  and  Properties  of  the  Chief  Grades  of 
Paper.  E.  ARNOULD.  Papier  xxv,  385-389  (Sept. 
1922).  An  emimeration  of  the  qualities  and  properties 
(sizing,  coloring,  weight,  formation,  degree  and  nature 
of  Ijcating,  composition,  etc)  required  of  papers  for 
different  uses  (copper  engraving,  halftone  engraving, 
lithography,  photo  mounts,  featherweight,  ordinaiy 
print,  bristol,  atlas,  etc.,  etc.),  together  with  a  few 
practical  hints  on  the  duplication  of  a  given  sample. 
-A.P.-C. 

A-14  Report  on  Folding  Tester.  HELEN  U.  KIELY, 
American  Writing  Paper  Co.  Paper  Ind.  iv,  1129.  1131 
(Nov.  1922).  The  autlior  discussed  the  results  obtained 
from  collaborators  working  on  twelve  machines  (re- 
sults of  the  tests  not  given)  and  concludes  that  it  seems 
that  if  the  strips  are  carefully  cut  and  humidity  care- 
fully controlled  the  folding  machine  has  a  distinct  value 
and  results  from  one  laboratory  should  agree  very 
closely  with  those  from  one  another.  It  canjiot  be  con- 
cluded that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  old 
folding  machines  and  the  new  machines  now  being  put 
out  in  the  United  States.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
work  ))e  continued. -A.P.-C. 

A-14  Determining  the  Tensile  Strength  of  Paper. 
HAV.MONl)  FOL'KNIEK.  Papier  xxv,  437-440  (Oct. 
1922).  The  authors,  after  briefly  discussing  the  short- 
comings of  the  instrument  generally  used  for  measuring 
the  tensile  strength  of  paper  (Schopper),  advises  using 
a  machine  which  could  take  much  wider  test  strips, 
e.  g.,  15  cm.  instead  of  15  mm.  This  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  forces  up  to  about  300  kilos,  and  Schopper 
type  instruments  of  this  capacity  would  be  much  too 


heavy,  cumbersome,  and  expensive.  The  author  tbcrc- 
foi-e  briefly  sketches  (diagramatically)  a  simi)lc  and 
efficient  h.ydraulic  type  of  instrument  which  he  con- 
siders suitable,  in  which  tiie  tension  is  exerted  by  means 
of  a  piston  whicli  is  displaced  by  screwing  a  rod  into 
the  cvliiidcr  carrviiig  the  piston. -A.P.-C. 

A-i5Saccharification  of  Cellulose.  P.  BUDNIKOW 
and  P.  W.  SOLOTAREW.  Ber  Polyt.  Iwanowo-Wos- 
niessensk  iv,  119-128  (1921);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  xli. 
745.\  (Oct.  16,  1922).  In  tiic  fcrmcnlalion  of  glucro.se 
olitained  by  the  action  of  acid  on  cellulose  it  is  ad- 
vantageous not  to  neutralise  completely  the  excess  of 
acid  before  addition  of  the  yeast.  By  this  method  85% 
of  the  theoritical  amount  of  alcohol  was  obtained  from 
I'.apei',  but  a  smaller  yield  was  obtained  when  caustic 
soda  instead  of  calcium  carbonate  was  used  for  neutral- 
izing. The  sulphuric  acid  can  be  recovered  electroly- 
tically  with  a  consumption  of  al)Out  7,215  kilowatts  per 
kilo  of  acid  recovered.  With  carbon  electrodes  there 
is  a  slight  loss  of  acid  and  of  glucose. -A.P.-C. 
B.  —  Forestry 

B-5  Logging  Cableway  Engine.  G.  FRINK.  Can. 
patent  223.718,  Sept.  19.  1922.-A.P.-C. 

B-9  Forestry  in  Connecticut.  T.  S.  WOOLSEY  JR. 
Am.  For.  xxviii,  218,  (April  1922). -C.L. 

C.  —  Wood  Preparing  and  Equipment 
C-7,-7;  E-5;  G-6.  Strong,  Quick  Cook,  Hemlock  Sul- 
phite. L.  E.  SMITH  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co. 
Paper  Ind.  iv,  1086-1087  (Nov.  1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J. 
Ixxv,  No.  19,  53-54  (Nov.  9.  1922)  ;  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No. 
44.  1,  4,  6,  (Nov.  11,  1922) ;  Paper  xxxl.  No.  5,  7-9  (Nov, 
22,  1922).  A  description  of  the  precautions  which  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  obtain  good  results,  covering  clean- 
ing and  barking,  chipping  cooking,  and  screening. 
Figures  obtained  on  chipping  tests  are  given,  which 
show  that  with  proper  conditions  a  proper  chip  can  be 
made  in  the  chipper  without  the  use  of  rechipper,  crush- 
er, or  screen. -A.P.-C. 

CO;  D-0;  E-0;  GO;  K-0;  Waste  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry.  B.  T.  ilcBAIN,  Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Co.  Paper  Ind.  iv,  1085-1086  (Nov.  1922); 
Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  No.  19,  51-52  (Nov.  9,  1922) ;  Paper 
Mill  xlv,  No.  44,  10,  12  (Nov,  11,  1922)  ;  Paper  xxxi. 
No.  4,  7-9  (Nov.  15,  1922).  Brief  sketch  of  the  wastes 
which  occur  in  the  wood  yard,  wood  room,  groundwood, 
sulphite  and  paper  mills. -A.P.-C. 

E.  —  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 
E-4  Seasonal  Influences  on  Sulphite  Manufacturing. 
WALTER  S.  IL4LEY.  Paper  Mill  xlv.  Xo.  40.  14.  16. 
I  Oct.  14.  1922'  :  Pulp  and  Paper  xx,  925-927  (Oct.  26 
1922);  Paper  Ind.  Iv.  1062-1064  (Nov.  1922).  The 
author  disiusses  the  troubles  which  may  occur  in  a 
sulphite  mill  due  to  warm  Aveather.  These  practically 
resolve  themselves  into  excessive  temperature  of  the 
acid.  If  the  temperature  of  the  acid  in  the  storage  and 
reclaiming  tanks  can  be  kept  below  90'^  P.  no  trouble 
need  be  experienced  Avith  either  milk  of  lime  or  tower 
systems.  This  can  easily  be  obtained  liy  having  ample 
cooling  capacity  for  both  burner  gases  and  digester 
relief.  To  obtain  uniform  strength  of  cooking  acid  the 
steaming  of  the  digesters  should  be  properlv  spaced. 
-A.P.-C. 

F.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 

Equipment 

F-2  F-4  Disposal  of  Caustic  Sludge.    Pulp  and  Paper 

XX,  883  (Oct.  12,  1922 J.    The  Christie  Vibratory  Process 

is  based  on  the  fact  that  sludge  from  the  causticizing  of 

(Continued  on  page  2026 
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Kiipt-rl  lluiitlfv.  a^'.-il  17.  m>ii  ol'  AUi.Tt  Ilmitley,  ui 
tlif  IJtxlge-Sherriff  I'jiper  I'ompuny,  Melinda  Sti-eot, 
Toronto,  won  tlic  gold  medal  at  the  liifrli  school  of  coiii- 
lueree  in  Toronto  for  tlie  general  business  course.  This 
makes  the  second  prize-winiung  feat  for  the  young 
man,  last  year's  gold  medal  which  he  won  al.so,  being 
for  accountancy. 

The  Canadian  Pad  and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
520  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  have  had  an  enviable 
growth.  In  July,  1918  they  commenced  business  in  a 
.small  flat  on  Wellington  Street.  Three  years  later 
they  moved  to  their  present  location  and  this  year  have 
brought  their  floor  space  to  four  times  that  of  the 
original  plant.  Tliey  have  concentrated  on  new  lines 
and  attribute  their  success  to  this.  The  additional  flat 
taken  over  in  the  Gurney  Foundry  Building  l)rings 
their  total  floor  .space  to  16.000  square  feet.  Tliey  have 
also  added  to  their  e(iuipment  a  Seybold  48"  automatic 
power  cutting  machine,  a  30"  paper  folding  machine  and 
a  Frohn  Simplex  automatic  feeder  ruling  machine. 
These  machines  and  others  which  they  have  on  hand  are 
all  running  at  full  capacity.  At  their  present  rate  of 
capacity  the  company  will  turn  out  over  4,000,000  school 
exercise  books  and  1,000,000  writing  pads  this  year, 
besides  a  good  many  tons  of  examination  and  foolscap 
paper  for  schools  and  univei'sities. 

The  superiority  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  a  shipping 
point  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  are  able  to  ship  news 
print  by  water  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Toledo 
or  Cleveland  so  that  the  paper  is  laid  down  within  one 
week  after  the  commencement  of  loading  at  any  of  the 
company's  three  plants  at  the  Sault,  Sturgeon  Falls  oi- 
Espanola.  Rail  shipments  have  hitherto  been  the  rule 
of  the  Spanish  River  Mills.  Water  transportation  will 
be  used  more  extensively  in  the  future  because  of  the 
lower  costs  and  less  danger  of  accident.  The  Spanish 
River  Mills  now  have  fourteen  maehine.s  in  operation, 
five  at  the  Sault,  six  at  Espanola  and  three  at  Sturgeon 
Fal/S,  Ont.  The  company  has  just  completed  the  build- 
ing of  an  electric  generating  plant  at  Sturgeon  Falls. 

W.  n.  Sherriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Company, 
Toronto,  accompanied  by  his  family,  sailed  on  Dec.  12 
via  the  Montcalm  for  England,  where  Mr.  Sherriff 
will  visit  the  company's  European  agents.  The  Hodge- 
Sherriff  Company  are  the  .selling  agents  for  Wayaga- 
mack  kraft  products. 

"Kraft  as  a  Printing  Paper"  is  the  titlle  of  an  article 
by  W  II.  Sherriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  in  a  recent  special  edition  of  "Mar- 
keting". Mr.  Sherriff  points  out  that  ten  years  ago 
mo.st  printers  woidd  have  ridiculed  the  suggestion  that 
kraft  paper  could  be  used  for  art  printing.  Few  print- 
ers knew  what  the  word  kraft  meant  and  those  who  flid 
ela-ssed  it  as  a  wrapping  paper  i)ure  and  simple  and  one 
not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  liigh  pedestal  as  the  ai-t 
papers  then  in  use  for  various  attractive  printing  .jolis. 
Rut  times  and  manners  change,  as  the  writer  points  out. 
and  since  If'l".^  kraft  paper  has  become  known  the  world 
over  as  a  ]iapcr  that  can  be  adapted  to  many  and  vai'ied 
uses.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  strides  made  by  this 
paper  in  connection  with  printing  are  nothing  short  of 
marvelous,    and    in    fact   it   is   no   exaggeration    to   say 


tliat  in  the  short  sjiace  of  nine  \ears  krat't  has  developed 
into  a  veritable  art  paper.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  kraft  required  for  special  purposes  such  as  envelopes, 
cover  ])aper.s,  calenders,  booklets  and  other  work  wliicli 
requires  exceptional  care  where  the  (piestioii  of  high 
class  printing  is  involved.  Large  quantities  of  the  paper 
have  been  exported  to  Overseas  Dominions  for  letter 
jiress  ]irinting  and  in  one  case,  it  is  point"(l  out,  an 
im])ortant  shipment  was  used  by  one  of  (invernments 
overseas  for  census  forms. 

Testifying  in  Toronto  in  his  action  for  alleged  libel 
against  the  Evening  Telegram,  E.  W.  Backus  explained 
in  the  witness  box  why  he  had  not  carride  out  certain 
conditions  as  to  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  pulp 
miil  at  Kenora,  contained  in  the  1914  agreement  whereby 
he  had  acquired  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  timber  limit. 
He  explained  that  certain  members  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  had  requested  him  to  refrain  from 
going  ahead  with  the  development  of  the  Norman  dam 
owing  to  the  possible  effect  on  the  level  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  The  financial  Stringency  in  the  States 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  commission  to  the  effect 
that  in  order  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  lake  47,000 
cubic  feet  a  minute  must  flow  through  the  Norman 
dam,  were  cited  as  factors  in  his  deci.sion  not  to  go 
ahead  with  his  project,  while  he  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Ontario  Government  was  not  urging  him  to  proceed 
with  it.  A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Backus'  evidence  revolved 
around  the  increased  co.st  of  manufacturing  paper  at 
Kenora  owing  to  the  price  of  coal)  and  to  freight  rates, 
as  compared  with  (conditions  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  A 
reduction  in  the  price  per  coi'd  of  wood  at  the  English 
River  limits  would  be  necessary,  he  said,  to  counter- 
iiallance  this  added  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Strathcona  Paper  Companj',  of  Stratheona,  Ont. 
manufaetui-ers  of  box  board,  building  board  and  wrap- 
ping papers  report  that  business  in  the  board  line  is 
somewhat  seasonably  quiet  largely  owing  to  the  stock- 
taking i)eriod  which  is  now  being  entered  upon.  The 
company  is  running  their  small  machine  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  outlook  for  building  for  1923  is  very  good 
and  that  prices  have  about  reached  a  stable  level  from 
which  no  change  is  anticipated  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  a  statement  just  issued  the  company  say  that  they 
are  not  figuring  on  doing  and  extending  until  spring 
except  in  the  way  of  getting  the  beater  room  and  boiler 
room  in  shape  in  order  that  they  may  run  both  machines 
to  capacity. 

The  many  Toronto  friends  of  C.  H.  McParlane,  of 
McF'arlane,  Sons  and  Hodgins,  paper  dealers,  Montreal, 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  around  again  after  suf- 
fering for  some  time  from  the  effects  of  an  automobile 
ac-cident. 

The  Ontario  paper  trade  were  interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement a  few  days  ago  that  John  V^anier,  of  the 
.Vhitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  had  been  re-elected 
Mayor  of  Irocpiois  FaEIs  by  acclamation. 

S.  .1.  Moore  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  F.  N.  Burt 
Company,  nuniufacturers  of  pai)er  boxes,  etc.,  and  of 
th»  Pacific-Bni't  (Vimpany,  has  been  elected  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Toronto  City  Dairy  Company. 

The  Levis,  rag  and  paper  stock  dealers,  whose  pre- 
mises on  tlie  Don  I'^jiplanade  were  I'ecently  destroyed  by 
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fire,  have  secured  temporary  premises  in  tlie  old  G.  T.  R. 
freight  sheds  on  Cherry  Street.  The  wroeking  of  the 
burned  premises  is  now  in  progress  preparatory  to  the 
eonstruetion  on  the  same  site  of  a  modern  warehouse 
of  larger  aeeommodation  tlian  the  old  one,  which  the 
company  expect  to  have  in  use  by  next  Spring. 

The  Canada  Paper  Board  Company  closed  down  theii- 
])lant  at  Frankfort  la.st  week  for  rei)airs.  The  eompfiny 
are  putting  in  new  screens.  ))Uinps  etc.  and  arc  making,' 
other  changes  and  repairs  in  tiie  plant. 

The  United  Paper  Mills.  Spadina  Avenue.  Toronto, 
througii  their  service  de|)artment,  are  sending  out  to 
their  patrons  handsome  .steel  cabinets  containing  sami)les 
of  the  stock  handled  by  the  firm.  The  cabinets  arc 
18x12x18  inches  and  are  sectionalized  so  that  print 
ers,  retail  paper  dealers  and  other  consumers  may  see 
at  a  glance  the  numerous  lines  which  the  company  car- 
I'ies  in  envelopes,  cover  papers,  writings,  ledgers,  card 
boards,  bristols  blottings,  mail  order  pads  etc.  All 
samples  are  given  a  number  and  are  contained  in  small 
cartons  in  their  different  weights,  sizes,  tints  etc.,  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  receptacle.  Sampjes 
can  be  iletached  and  handed  to  a  customer  and  replace- 
ments are  promi^tly  made  by  the  United  Paper  Mills. 
Samples  of  ])rinting,  engraving,  art  work,  etc.  are  pre- 
sented on  the  cover  papers  and  the  entire  cabinet  con- 
stitutes a  very  convenient  and  attractive  piece  of  office 
furnitui'e. 

Mr.  Xicholls  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Ontario 
travelling  staff  of  the  Canadian  Na.shua  Paper  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  waxed  and  gummed  papers, 
Peterboro,  Ont. 

The  many  friends  in  the  Canadian  paper  trade  of 
Harry  "Woods,  general  manager  of  "Warwick  Brothers 
&  Rutter,  manufacturing  stationers,  Toronto,  will  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  the  death  of  his  wife  which  occur- 
red a  few  days  ago  in  Toronto  fo. lowing  an  operation. 
The  announcement  was  made  in  Toronto  last  week 
that  Ben  Logic,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Com])any  for  nineteen  years  and  latterly  as  man- 
ager of  the  Toronto  branch,  had  resigned  his  position 
with  the  company.  Mr.  Logic,  who  is  extremely  popular 
in  the  Ontario  paper  trade,  will  relinquish  his  duties 
with  the  company  at  the  end  of  December  and  will  be 
.succeeded  by  Arthur  H.  Pafford,  formerly  of  Arm- 
strong &  Pafford,  wholesale  grocers,  Toronto.  Mr. 
Logic's  popularity  with  the  Toronto  staff  of  the  com- 
pany was  indicated  last  week  wlien  he  was  waited  upon 
by  the  employees  in  the  office  and  warehouse  and  pre- 
sented with  a  beautiful  gold  ring. 

L.  C.  Walker,  formerly  wuth  the  Whalen  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  and  now  representing  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Market  Extension  Bureau  of  British  Columbia,  has 
arrived  in  Toronto  and  will  devote  some  time  in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  car  shops  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  with  a  view- 
to  a-scertainiug  their  requirements  in  the  line  of  B.  C. 
fir  and  hemlock. 

T.  J.  A. Ian,  Vice-President  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited, 
King  Street,  Toi'onto,  is  receiving  the  welcome  hand- 
shakes of  his  many  friends  consequent  upon  his  return 
to  the  office  after  a  six-weeks  illness. 

De  Forest  Coutts  of  the  Whitney  Paper  Company, 
manufacturers  of  high-grade  paper  and  stationery, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  was  a  caller  on  the  paper  trade  in 
Toi-onto  last  week. 

J.  F.  Patton,  of  the  J.  F.  Patton  Co.,  Inc.  pulp  and 
paper  exporters  Xew  York,  was  a  business  visitor  in 
Toronto  last  week. 

Mr.  Justice  Middleton,  at  Osgoode  Hall.  Toronto, 
last  week  gave  .iudgment  in  the  action  of  Price  Brothers 
vs  Stauntons,  Limited,   wall  paper  manufacturers,   To- 


ronto. The  claims  was  to  recover  $33,724,04,  the  price 
of  700  tons  of  roll  hanging  paper,  required  to  print 
hanging  paper,  sold  by  the  plaintiff  to  defendants. 
Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount 
Claimed,  with  interest  and  costs.  The  counter  claim 
was  dismis.sed  with  costs. 

Absolute  denials  were  given  at  the  head  office  in 
Toronto  of  the  Spanish  River  Pul])  and  Paper  Mills  to 
the  rumor  that  gained  currency  last  week  in  regard  to  a 
merger  that  it  was  said  was  on  the  tapis  between  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  and  the  Spanish  Rivei- 
mills.  It  is  pointed  out  that  for  severaii  years  there  has 
i)een  a  common  sales  organization  but  tlio.s*-  who  know 
the  individuals  in  charge,  F.  H.  Anson  for  Abitibi,  and 
Geo.  H.  Mead,  for  Spanish  River,  would  not  likely  be- 
lieve they  would  consent  to  a  merger  in  which  either  one 
would  be  forced  to  subordinate  his  personal  interest. 
Both  companies  are  producing  now  to  the  limits  of  their 
capacity. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Lumber  As- 
sociation, a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  great  regret 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  Alex.  MacLaurin  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  an  ex-president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

During  the  past  season  139,725  cords  of  pulpwood, 
equalling  279,450  tons,  were  shipped  through  the  La- 
chine  Canal.  The  comparison  is  with  108,950  cords  or 
217,900  tons  in  1921. 

On  December  13  Mr.  A.  E.  Cadman,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
addressed  the  Montreal  Electrical  Luncheon.  He  spoke 
on  the  Manufacture  of  Newsprint,  his  address  being 
illustrated  by  25  slides,  showing  the  entire  operations 
— from  forest  to  paper,  ilr.  Cadman  referred  to  the 
expansion  of  the  industry,  the  output  having  in  ten 
years.  The  production  of  Canadian  Mills  was  only 
second  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  A.  This  year  the  mills  will 
use  about  1,600,000  cords  of  wood,  equal  to  500  square 
miles  of  forest,  Mr.  Cadman  then  briefly  described 
woods  operations,  and  process  of  manufacture  at  the 
mills,  including  that  of  groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp. 


MICROSCOPE  IN  PAPER  MILL 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the  Micros- 
copical Society,  Mr.  James  Straehan,  F.Inst.P.,  F.R.M. 
S.,  said: 

"AH  paper  contains  a  small  percentage  of  grit  or 
sand.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention due  to  it,  and  it  is  one  that  can  only  be  dealt 
with  properly  bj'  the  microscopist.  The  sources  of 
this  grit  are  numerous  and  can  onlj-  be  traced  up  with 
the  aid  of  a  mineralogical  microscope.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  grit  in  printing-papers  maj-  be  traced  to  the 
china-clay  used  in  loading,  and  when  excessive  causes 
undue  wear  and  tear  of  process-blocks.  I  have  found 
a  small  percentage  of  grit  in  a  foreign  paper  specially 
made  for  wiping  the  front  lens  of  oil  immersion  ob- 
jectives. I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  paper  of  any  kind 
for  cleaning  photographic  or  other  lenses. 


Did  you  ever  notice  how  books  track  you  down  and 
hunt  you  out  ?  It's  one  of  the  uncanniest  thing.s  I  know 
to  watch  a  real  book  on  its  career.  It  follows  you  and  fol- 
lows you  and  drives  you  into  a  corner  and  makes  you  read 
it — words  can't  describe  tlie  cunning  of  some  books.  You'll 
think  you've  shaken  them  off  your  trail  and  then  one  day 
some  innocent  looking  customer  will  pop  in  and  begin  to 
talk  and  you'll  know  lie's  the  unconscious  book-agent  of 
destiny.  Tiiere's  only  one  way  to  lay  the  ghost  of  a  book 
and  that's  to  read  it. 
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soda  ash.  after  dehydrating  as  far  as  possible  by  means 
of  vaeimra  filters  (to  a  moisture-content  of  45  to  50%), 
is  converted  into  a  viscous  fluid  by  subjeting  it  to 
vibratory  influence  without  in  any  way  increasing 
tlie  water  content.  In  this  form  it  can  be  readily 
fed  to  a  cylindrical  rotary  dryer  from  which  it  comes 
out  as  a  dry  evenly  powdered  carbonate  of  lime 
and  is  (|uite  suitable  for  use  as  ;i  fertilizer. -A.l'.-C 

F-0  The  Manufacture  of  Straw  Pulp  by  Means  of 
Chlorine.  RAYMOND  FOURNIER.  Papier  xxv,  173- 
177  I  April  1922).  A  general  discussion  of  this  process, 
with  a  comparison  of  the  Cataldi  and  of  the  DeVains 
pi-ocesses.  (See  POMILIO  this  .ionrnal  xx,  375,  May  4 
1922 :  DE  PEHDIGUIER  xx,  635,  July  27, 1922).-A.P.-( '.. 

G.  —  Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying  —  Operation  and 
Equipment 

G-5  Pulp  Thickener.  B.  C.  ROOT.  Can.  Patent  224,- 
010,  Sept.  26,  1922.  A  series  of  ordinary  deckers  are 
arranged  axially  parallel  in  groups  having  group 
driving  means  and  group  pulp  supply  and  discharge 
means.  They  are  arranged  so  that  one  inlet  feeds  two 
adjacent  vats  and  also  there  is  one  discharge  outlet  for 
two  ad.iacenl  vats.-A.P.-C. 

G-6  Sliver  Screen,  B.  C.  ROOT  Can.  patent  224,009 
Sept.  26,  1922.  A  rotating  screen  is  provided  in  the 
center  with  an  inclined  sliver  trough,  and  on  its  inner 
circumference  with  longitudinal  trough-shaped  trans- 
porting plates  or  flanges,  which  are  preferably  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  concave  side  is  up  on  the  ascending 
side  of  the  drum.  The  slivers  are  caught  in  these 
flanges  and  sprays  are  provided  to  wash  them  into  the 
central  sliver  trough  which  discharges  them  through 
a  trunnion,  the  unscreened  stock  being  fed  through  the 
other  trunnion. -A.P.-C. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-12  Putting  a  New  Wire  on  the  Fourdrinier. 
HARRY  WILLIAMSON,  Northwest  Paper  Co.  Paper 
Ind.  iv,  915-917  (Oct.  1922).  Description  of  the  proper 
method  of  changing  wires  on  a  modern  fast  news  ma- 
chine.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Felt  Washer.  J.  PEACOCK,  E.  McLELLAN, 
and  F.  F.  DORITY.  Can.  patent  223,931,  Sept.  19,  1922, 
The  device  employs  washing,  steaming  and  suction,  and 
the  metallic  parts  which  come  in  contact  with  the  felt 
are  of  non-ferrous  metal. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Method  of  and  apparatus  for  Drying  Paper  In 
the  Web.  0.  MINTON.  Can.  patent  223,759,  Sept.  19, 
1922.  The  paper  is  passed  into  a  chamber  wliere  a 
vacuum  of  about  28  inches  of  mercury  is  maintained. 
The  liquid  seal  is  of  any  suitable  material  (  preferably 
mercury)  which  has  no  affinity  for  nor  deleterious 
effect  on  the  web.  Guide  rolls  are  provided  which 
almost  completely  fill  the  sealing  chambers  so  that 
only  comparatively  little  sealing  medium  need  be  used. 
Some  of  the  guide  rolls  may  be  heated  to  act  as  dr.yers 
also.  The  web  is  preferably  led  in  between  two  felts, 
but  may  be  passed  through  without  any  felts.  "Steam 
doctors"  (See  next  abstract)  are  provided  to  thread 
the  web  through  the  dryers  when  starting  up  or  when 
tiiere  is  a  break.  It  is  claimed  that  drying  of  the  i)ai)er 
is  about  eight  times  as  rapid  as  with  ordinary  drying 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  with  resulting  economies  in 
co.sl  of  machine,  floor  space,  piping,  felts,  and  partic- 
ularly in  power  and  maintenance  charges;  the  steam 
consumption  is  reduced  about  50%  (from  10,600  to  5,- 
200  lb.  per  ton  of  paper)  ;  that  the  strength  of  the 
paper  is  increased,  or  else  can  be  maintained  witli 
cheaper    furnish    (e.    g.,    more    groundwood    in    news 


print)  ;  and  that  better  working  conditions  prevail  in 
the  machine  room. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Steam  Doctor  for  Stripping  and  Feeding  Paper 
in  Vacuum  Dryers,  o.  MINTON.  Can.  patent  223.760, 
Sept.  19.  1922.  The  doctor  lies  very  close  to  but  not 
in  contact  with  the  dryer.  Steam  is  led  into  the  docloi- 
and  out  through  a  duct  ending  in  a  port  near  the  very 
end  of  the  toe.  The  steam  escapes  in  a  jet  which  sti'ips 
the  web  or  felt  fi'om  the  ejdinder,  and  at  the  same  time 
forms  a  thin  cushion  between  the  toe  and  the  dryer. 
Other  passages  aiul  ports  are  provided  in  the  doctor 
so  as  to  form  auxiliary  jets  keeping  the  web  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  doctor  and  at  the  same  time 
directing  it  towards  the  next  dryer.  The  doctor  ma.v 
extend  wholl.y  or  partl.y  across  the  surface  of  the  dryer. 
It  can  be  used  to  strip  the  web  off  a  felt  as  well  as  off 
a  dryer.  Steam  under  a  pressui-e  of  5.3  lb.  gauge  is 
used  in  vacuum  drying  and  hot  compressed  air  in 
drying  at  atmospheric  pressure. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Treatment  of  paper  in  a  vacuum.  0.  MINTON. 
Can.  223,761,  Sept.  19,  1922.  The  paper  web  is  fed  into 
and  out  of  a  vacuum  chamber  without  breaking  the 
vacuum,  and  while  in  the  chamber  is  dried,  coated, 
colored,  sized,  or  impregnated.  This  treatment  results 
in  better  and  more  uniform  coloring  and  eliminates 
blisters  and  blowholes  whicn  are  particularl.v  ob- 
jectionable in  impregnated  papers. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Sution  Box  for  Paper  Machines.  M.  WENZEL. 
Ger.  patent  354,738.  Two  adjacent  rolls  are  brought 
close  together,  but  not  touching,  so  that  a  suction  box 
is  formed  by  the  wire,  the  two  rolls  and  lateral  parts 
added  to  close  up  the  ends. -I. G. 

K-12  Rubber  Rolls  for  Paper  Machines.  S.  FUEL- 
SACK.  Ger.  patent  357,339.  The  rolls  consist  of  a 
number  of  individual  rubber  rings  carried  by 
metallic  rings.  The  rubber  part  consists  of  an  upper 
layer  of  soft  rubber  and  a  lower  layer  of  hard  rubber 
which  is  fastened  to  a  such  a  manner  that  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  rubber  is  prevented.  The  hard  rubber 
prevents  injury  to  the  soft  rubber  due  to  contact  with 
the  metallic  part. -I. G. 

K-12  Method  of  Felting  Fibers  on  the  Paper  Machine. 
H.  ANDERS.  Ger.  patent  353,253.  The  process  is  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  which  has  the  same  tearing 
resistance  in  both  directions.  The  stuff  is  fed  to  the 
wire  from  the  top,  so  that  the  entire  mass  of  stuff,  or 
the  greater  part  is  fed  to  the  wire  crosswise  and  by 
means  of  devices  which  move  back  and  forth  over  the 
v/ire  the  fibers  are  distributed  so  that  they  do  not  all 
lie  in  the  same  direction. -I. G. 

K-12.  Paper  Machine  Head  Box.  W.  PAULY  &  CO. 
Ger.  patent  357,639.  The  wire  is  carried  through  the 
head  box  over  two  rolls,  one  of  which  is  completely  im- 
mersed in  the  pulp  in  the  box,  while  the  other  is  ar- 
ranged over  it.  A  suction  box  is  provided  to  draw  the 
fibers  on  to  the  wire  as  it  travels  through  the  stock.-I.G. 

K-12  Electrical  Paper  Machine  Drives.  WILHELM 
STIEL.  Papierfabr.  x\,  Fest-u.Auslandheft,  179-192 
(1922).  History  of  the  development  of  the  use  of 
electricity  in  paper  machine  drives. -I. G. 

K-12  Development  of  the  Paper  Machine  during  the 
Last  Fifty  Years.  FRITZ  HOYER.  Papierfabr.  xx. 
Fest-uAuslandheft,  149-167  (1922).  A  detailed  history 
of  the  paper  machine,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  construction  of  the  different 
parts  and  their  importance  in  the  making  of  paper.-I.G. 

K-12  The  Drying  of  Paper.  F.  STRAUCH.  Papier- 
fabr. XX,  Fest-u.Aushiiidheft,  55-66  (1922).  A  mathe- 
maticiil  discussion  of  the  efficiency  of  different  parts 
of  the  paper  machine,  .showing  the  effect  of  various 
factors  on  the  con.sumption  of  steam.    The  practical  ap- 
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plication  of  this  inatlicniaticiil  study  is  also  dismissed. 
-I.G. 

K-14  Construction  of  Calenders.  ERN8T  BLAU 
Papierfabr.  xx.  F.'>r-ii..\usl;nullK-ti.  168-178  (1922).  A 
-Irsciiptioii  of  1lu>  different  kinds  of  ealender,  details 
"I  coMstnietion.  and  the  lines  alon-r  which  their  future 
(levelopment  and  desiirn  are  i)i-o<rrcssinfr.-T.G. 

K-15  Steam  Utilization  in  a  Modern  News  Print  Mill 
S.  \V.  SLATKK  iin.l  .1.    Iv  A.    WAiiXKH,  St.  .Maurice 

Mil.).  The  purpose  of  tlie  article  is  to  sliOM-  the  lieat 
required  in  the  nuinufacture  of  ncAvs  print  in  a  modern 
"idi.  Ihe  null  in  whieli  the  investigation  was  carried 
out  IS  descrd)ed.  Tests  were  made  on  ,,aper  machines  to 
determine  heat  required  for  drying,  driving,  and  venti- 
lating. Electric  drive  is  discus.sed.  and  it  is  shown  that 
uiiles.s  the  co.st  of  electricity  is  low  its  use  is  uneconom- 
ical. Details  are  given  regarding  the  mechanism  of  the 
frying  ot  the  paper  on  the  machine.  Tables  and  curves 
relating  to  the  rate  of  removal  of  moi.sture  are  included 
-l.ijt. 

K-19  Paper  Coating  Composition.    W  H   WRIGHT 

IS  CO.  te.l  with  a  Muxture  of  containing  casein,  glue,  and 
a  high  prn|),,,-ti()n  of  .sugar.-I.{i 

rJ^fh  ^j^"^f  ture  of  Biotting  Paper  and  Blotting 
Cardboard.  H.  ANDERS.  Ger.  patent  3o.5.270  \ 
nccce  ol  cellulose,  rag  .stuff,  and  similar  suitable 
"laterial.s,  m  as  thin  a  film  as  possible,  is  formed  on  the 
Vlfonf  "Tf  Z-  ]^  ^'  ^"'^  ^^^  ^«Jl«d  up  in  rolls.- 
;  h  Ilf  J  )  °;?^'  ""'  "^"'  l"'^^^<^d  together  to  form 
a  Mugle  web  of  blotting  paper  or  blotting  cardboard. 

K^23  Composition  for  Making  Paper  Transparent. 
■■^.   Ji.    lAi.hl.sn  assignor  to  L.   C    ORRELJ     T' «;  4 

cldoride.-n;         '""•    ™""-    •*^''P«^^'"^'    -carbon    tetra- 

melt^  Stick  ^;""^f  t"''^  of  Blotting  Paper  and  Parch- 
F,l  In  1  o-P^.^'"'  ^''^■-  ^'^-101.  146-lo4.  393-400 
K-b.   10  and  2.J.  May   10.   1922^.     Translation   bv    \ 

o'Vooo""^  ""^"y*^  ".'  ^"^P  a°d  Paper  xx.  873-878  ."Oct' 

■Jn^'L  •  '■'■  ""^  T'lU'i^l  XX.  608.  Aug  3   19-7-T    Apr' 

K-21  Machine  for  the  Manufacture  of  Strip'shinffie<; 

and  of  Prepared  Roofing      A    S    spfpr  "    ^'^'"^'f 

K'OOFlVt;   PATTrvTQT-?;    ^  f'l'-fc'ER  a.s.signor  to 

19    l9-'->   \p  ,  '^  ^  ^-  ^^"-  P^*^"t  223,888.  Sept. 

L.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

Boxel''^'='"J  'WRK^H?'  ''•^"'"'=f'  ^^^*^^°-^ 
^]\r(■^1l■,\,  ^^^^^^"^T  assignor  to  DIAMOND 
T  1  ii  \1-  "".  P''^'^"^  223.839.  Sept.  19.  192"  -  \  P  (• 
Boxes  ^rp°wi?rHT'^?!.  ^.'"^''''"^  ^^teboard 
^.  DIAMOND  m1t?5^  r  '^^  ^"^^^S^^^^  ^^^^Snors 
S41,  Sept    19    1922.!a  P  -r         '"  ''       '"'  --^'^'^''-  ~3- 

Vniinv''^^^  ^°'  ^^^'"S^  Pasteboard  Boxes.     V   J 
MILMOE    assignor   1,,    W.    ('.    RITrHIE    X-   Cn     r 
patent  22.S.  s.sfi.  s,.|,f    h,   tq...,  ^  p\?^^   ^  C'>-   f^«>'- 

G^P%tff?OK^V  ^""  ^'^^°l  ^^"*^^^«   fro°i   Paper. 
WOR  (t  OV   T^''"'  '"  ^^^'Il'ARV  PRODUCES 

Se^^ral    lairs      r  '"""'  "■^■'^^^'  ««Pt-  1^^.  1922. 

.  e^eiaJ    tax  eis   „t    paper   are    pa.ssed   throu<rh    •,    tanl.- 
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s.dution  in  the  pai.er.  cale.i.le,-,].  stam;)ed  or  embossed 
with  the  design  of  a  s|)0(hi,  ..tc.,  and  passe.l  to  a  press 
wliieh  blanks  out  the  article. -A.P.-C. 

nVA^FFf-^T"'  ^°''  Making  Flatware   from  Paper. 

rORPOKAnON.  Can.  i.atcnt  223,t,90,  Sept  19  192" 
Mie  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  mechan- 
-•al  h^iturc^  ot  the  apparatus  covered  by  U.S.A.  patents 
.-<,;)34  (trankland)  and  ].241.;-il7  and  1.258,414  fL 
O.  Jacoby). -A.P.-C. 


M.  —  General  Equipment 
Tm^^'?''?f  \"  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.    K.  E. 

'-.  (O.t.  14.  1922,.     The  author  brieflv  points  out  the 
unportance  of  proper  ..re  of  belting  ,„  pl.,p  ^^id^^^ 
\      !'   T    '^"^'' •''^^«.  ^I'e   «vsteni   used   at   Cumberland 

'Oil.  It  has  been  found  most  iirofitable  to  u.se  leather 
-citing  wherever  possible,  using  fabric  or  rubber  0  fv 
.such  places  as  would  deteriorate  leather  (p  aees?l  a' 

.-•c.wet,    ex,,osed    to    f„„,es.   dust,   grit     liii     en,  '.t. 

atures.  c>tc.  ).-x\.P.-C'  iimpei- 

1 1  Tn  ?^W^t°^f  ~  ^^'^J*  '^  ^^^'  ^"'J  Used.    GEO 
'  i    19"o^-     (wi"-'      •  ^r^P  ""'^  ^^P^^'  ^•'^•-  924  (Oct.- 

^•h-/?o;:-an^:/i,^';::^;:;:^-4.j;-.--^--..- 

N.  —  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

.10^  f'/erSSI^^'^     ^n'  y«^«»«  0"  as  Fuel. 
1090      V  J^^^R^t-'^ON.  Paper  Ind.   iv.   921-922    (Oct 

i  .-on,  the  point  of  view  of  estimated  sui.plv  and  prcsen, 
•■'•'•sumption,  coal  is  far  prefeiable.-A.P.-r.         ' 

R-  —  General 

Paper  miuTt/'v"  ^'Tf-  '^^  ^^^^"  ^^'P  and 
i-aper  Mills    Ltd     Paper  Ind.  iv.  929-9.i7  .(M    i9-», 
-\   detailed  de.scni.tioi,  of  tlie  plant -A  P -C  ^^"^^• 

crVn^ai  ■*'T'l^^-^"^^^*"^«    of    Chemistry.  E  J 

R-4  Serving  the  Customer.  H  M  GRASsEl  T  Pa«- 
Ind.  IV.  909-910  (Oet   1900)     A  ,  ,'i„V^-  .^P" 

W 1 U  SV)  V  °  p"^  '*%"'^1''^  Substance  for  Paper.  -S    L 
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CANADIAN  TRADE   CONDITIONS 

iliiiiti-oal,  Dt'ccnilier  19.  —  The  approval  of  the  holi- 
day season  and  the  takinji  oF  inventories,  usually  in- 
volve a  fallinjr  off  in  business.  Consumers  are  not  in- 
clined to  order  above  actual  needs,  and  .jobbers  are 
naturally  not  desirous  of  adding  to  their  stocks.  Trade 
durin<r  the  past  week  has  been  fairly  good  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  it  of  the  rush  character.  The 
houses  carrying  lines  which  appeal  to  the  holiday  trade 
have  been  very  busy  sending  out  goods  to  fill  late 
orders. 

Representatives  of  mills  report  that  the  ])lants  are 
lunning  up  to  somewhere  near  capacity.  They  will 
naturally  welcome  more  business,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  little  to  complain  about.  The  trade  returns 
for  November  are  quite  satisfactory,  especially  in  i-e- 
lation  to  exports,  in  which  pulp  and  paper  figure  so 
prominently.  The  total  of  Canadian  trade  was  $208.- 
020.232  as"  compared  with  .i>151, 911,451  in  November 
1921.  Our  exports  advanced  by  $44,262,811,  while 
imports  were  up  by  $11,922,816.  The  figures  for  the 
eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  indicate  an  equall.v 
good  condition.  Exports  were  up  by  $119,552,641 ; 
whereas  the  imports  were  only  $4,300,255  higher.  Can- 
ada during  that  period  had  the  very  respectable  favor- 
able trade  balance  of  $114,720,129."  Thanks  to  the  ex- 
panding pulp  and  paper  exports. 

There  is  nothing  of  any  outstanding  importance  to 
record  regarding  newsprint.  The  imports  of  paper 
into  the  IT.  S.  are  increasing  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  greater  consumption;  Canada  securing  the 
entire  amount  of  the  excess  tonnage  as  compared  with 
the  first  nine  months  of  1921.  The  quantity  imported 
from  Europe  was  negligible,  only  84,000  tons,  or  about 
12,000  tons  less  than  in  1921.  Sweden  and  Germany 
were  the  only  countries  showing  increases.  Stocks  in 
publishers'  hands  are  decreasing.  Canadian  mills  are 
full  up  with  orders  for  next  year,  and  could  sell  more 
paper  if  it  could  be  pi-oduced. 

Business  in  other  i)aper  departments  is  fairly  good. 
The  demand  for  writings,  bonds,  and  ledgers  is  satis- 
factory; tissues  and  toilets  are  being  well  bought, 
while  wrappings  keep  up.  The  call  for  boards  has 
dropped  off  somewhat,  now  that  the  orders  for  the 
holiday  trade  have  been  filled. 

In  the  pulp  market,  gronndwood  continues  to  be  the 
feature.  A  large  number  of  inquiries  are  to  hand,  and 
with  the  shortage  in  production  owing  to  low  water, 
the  price  is  well  maintained.  Our  exports  to  the  V.  S. 
show  a  considerable  advance  this  year.  Bleached  sul- 
phite is  dull,  owing  to  seasonal  conditions. 

Reports  from  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  and  Laurentian 
ilistricts  state  that  pulpwood  is  being  taken  out  in 
large  quantities.  The  weather  has  been  ideal  for 
camp  operations  and  it  looks  as  if  the  companies  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  their  full  programs. 

Toronto  Market  Notes 

Toronto  representatives  of  Eastern  Canada  mills, 
chiefly  those  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  report  the  produc- 
tion of  paper  considerably  interfered  witii  owing  to  the 


low  water  that  has  prevailed  for  some  weeks  past  and 
the  consequent  closing  or  partial  closing  down  of 
several  of  the  mills.  It  is  stated  that  those  mills  which 
are  not  equipped  for  independejit  jiower  have  been  ra- 
ther seriously  hit  although  it  is  expected  that  the  dif- 
ficulties will  be  shortly  overcome.  While  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade  is  passing  through  a  somewhat  quiet  period 
in  Ontario,  consequent  upon  stock-taking,  the  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  the  paper 
and  pulp  mills  in  Northern  Ontario  are  all  busy  and 
report  excellent  prospects  for  the  coming  .year's  busi- 
ness. Values  of  papers  are  now  pretty  well  establish- 
ed and  whatever  changes  in  the  price  lists  that  may 
occur  will  be  of  an  upward  character.  Features  of  the 
week  in  the  Ontario  trade  were  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  rise  in  the  price  of  the  lower  grades  of  wrap- 
ping paper  and  half  a  cent  a  pound  increase  in  the 
better  grades,  while  newsprint  underwent  an  increase 
of  $5  a  ton  all  round.  New  contracts  are  now  being 
signed  up  for  the  coming  years'  supply  of  newsprint 
and  in  many  cases  the  entire  output  of  the  mills  has 
been  .sold  for  1923  at  an  advance  in  price  of  $5  a  ton. 
The  demand  keeps  up  exceptionally  well  and  although 
it  is  expected  that  a  considerable  tonnage  will  comic 
onto  the  market  in  the  next  few  weeks  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  readily  absorbed.  The  following 
prices  now  prevail  f.o.b.  mill,  net :  news  rolls,  car  lots, 
$3.75,  less  than  car  lots,  4  cents :  sheet  news,  car  lots,s 
414  cents,  two-ton  lots  or  over,  i-Yi  cents,  one  ton  lots 
or  less  5  cents. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  The  usual  Decem- 
ber weakness  has  sti'uck  the  paper  stock  market,  most 
of  the  mills  holding  off  buying  until  after  the  first  of 
the  .vear  in  oi'der  that  there  be  no  accumulation  of 
stocks.  This  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  price 
although  the  higher  grades  remain  firm.  Kraft  is  the 
strongest  grade  in  the  market.  There  is  a  somewhat 
better  demand  for  some  of  the  higher  grades  remain 
firm.  Kraft  is  the  strongest  grade  in  the  market. 
There  is  a  somewhat  better  demand  for  some  of  the 
higher  grades  of  rag  stock  but  the  low  grades  are 
moving  in  limited  quantities,  the  mills  only  buying  for 
their  immediate  needs.  Orders  are  not  lacking  but 
Toronto  dealers  say  they  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they 
have  been  of  late. 

COATED  PAPER.  —  A  fi.se  in  coated  paper  is  an- 
ticipated eaily  in  the  year  as  a  consequence  of  the  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  casein  which  is  almost  unobtain- 
able at  the  present  time.  The  coated  paper  mills  in 
Ontario  report  business  as  well  sustained  and  the  mills 
are  all  running  pretty  close  to  capacity. 

BRISTOL  BOARDS.  —  The  week  saw  an  unim- 
portant ad.iustment  in  the  price  of  sulphite  Bristols,  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent  having  been  put  into  effect 
in  order  to  meet  prices  in  this  line  across  the  border. 
Other  lines  remain  the  same  and  the  demand  on  the 
whole  is  keeping  up  fairly  well. 

TAG  MANILA.  —  While  there  has  been  no  general 
increase  in  the  price  of  tag  manila  it  is  known  that 
some  of  the  mills  are  selling  at  an  advance  of  ten  i)er 
<-ent  and  it  is  believed  that  the  increase  will  become 
general  within  a  very  short  time.     The  lower  grades 
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only  liiivc  so  far  lieeii  artVcled  l)y  llu'  advance. 

KRAFT.  -  Tlie  krat't  mills  are  all  hii.sy  and  for  the 
mo.st  l)art  have  not  been  iil'feete.l  materially  by  low 
water.  .Jobbers  in  kraft  report  a  good  steady  trade 
despite  the  Christmas  season.  Kraft  pulp  is  still  quoted 
at  $70  ])er  ton  f.o.b.  mill  and  m.f.  paper  at  $S.(K)  per 
one  hundred  pounds  and  in.  g.  at  $8. If)  per  one  hun- 
dred ])oun(ls,  delivered. 

WRAPPlNa  PAPER.  —  A  slight  rise  in  wrapping 
l)apers  went  into  effeet  on  Dee.  17th  representing 
quarter  a  eent  a  pound  on  the  eheaper  grades  and  half 
a  eent  on  the  better  lines.  Priee  lists  are  also  now 
quoting  on  half  ton  aiul  less  than  half  ton  lots  and  a 
new  ruling  in  the  wrapping  paper  trade  is  that  quan- 
tities may  now  be  assorted  in  ton  or  half  ton  lots  only. 
The  following  are  the  new  i)riees :  Rag  Brown,  ear 
lots.  $5.00;  ton  lots,  .$6.00;  half  ton  lots,  $6.2"),'  less 
than  half  ton  lots,  ,$6.75;  Grey  Wrap,  $5.50,  .$6.50, 
$6.75,  .$7.25:  News  Counter  Rolls,  $5.75,  $4.75,  $7  00 
and  $7.50;  B.  Manila,  $6.00,  $7.00,  .$7.25,  .$7.75 :  No.  1 
Manila  and  Fibre,  $7.25,  $8.i50,  .$8.75,  $9.25.  There  is  no 
ehange  in  the  priee  of  kraft  wrapping  exeept  that  a 
price  for  half  ton  lots  is  added. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  December  16.  —  (Special  Correspon- 
dence) —  Wliile  it  is  true  that  in  some  quarters  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  the  customary  slowing  down^of 
activity  during  the  final  several  w(?eks  of  the  year  is 
affecting  the  paper  market  to  some  e.xtent,  it  is  also 
plainly  apparent  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  in  a 
livelier  position  than  is  usually  the  case  at  just  this 
point  in  the  year.  It  is  but  natural  for  both  man- 
ufacturers and  .iobbers  to  let  up  in  their  operations 
ni.sofar  as  regards  the  increasing  of  stocks  until  after 
uiventories  for  the. year  have  been  compiled,  but  tlie 
movement  of  paper  of  most  kinds  keeps  uj)  at  a  i-e- 
markably  brisk  pace,  and  present  indications  are  that 
the  industry  will  close  the  year  with  a  rush  and  start 
the  new  year  with  .just  as  much  of  a  rush. 

Demand  for  paper,  as  a  general  thing,  shows  no  re 
cession.  There  has  been  a  slowing  down  process  in 
some  parts  of  the  trade,  but  this  has  been  more  than 
offset  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  call  for  other  grades 
of  paper.  Newsprint  and  book  paper,  wrappin'^r  and 
tissue,  and  fine  paper  are  equally  as  active  as  at"  any- 
time recently;  if  anything,  these  kinds  of  paper  are  in 
bigger  demand  than  previously,  whereas  there  is  less 
life  to  the  market  for  box  boards  and  for  building 
papers.  Manufacturers  in  quite  a  few  cases  have  let 
up  .somewhat  m  their  production,  choosing  to  liquidate 
stocks  on  hand  as  much  as  possible  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  jobbers  in  turn  are  buving  chieflv  to 
cover  the  actual  wants  of  customers,  with  the  result 
not  as  lively  a  tone  exists  though  aggregate  busisuess 
keeps  up  in  about  former  volume. 

Newsprint  is  moving  i„  very  large  tonnage.  Present 
indications  are  that  the  heavy  consumption  of  print 
paper  during  the  past  several  months  will  carrv  the 
consumption  for  the  year  up  to  a  point  where  a  new 
high  record  will  be  established  this  vear  Publishers 
are  printing  exceptionally  large  issues,  and  it  is  noth- 
ing to  pick  up  a  New  York  daily  and  turn  page  after 
page  and  find  literally  nothing  but  advertising  so 
urgent  is  the  demand  for  advertising  space.  Not  milv 
this,  publishers  are  still  omitting  many  columns  of  ad- 
vertising from  nearly  every  issue;  one  of  the  afternoon 
papers  yesterday  leaving  out  no  le^s  than  20  columns 
ot  advertising,  according  to  its  own  announcement 


If  the  prevailing  advertising  wave  continues  Into 
the  new  year,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  it  will, 
manufacturers  seem  assured  of  a  ready  market  for  all 
the  newsprint  they  are  able  to  produce  during  the 
coining  twe.'vc  months.  Reports  say  that  iniblishers  who 
have  been  arranging  cinitracts  for  next  year's  paper 
supplies  have  in  almost  every  ease  greatly  increased 
I  heir  tonnage,  and  everything  points  to  the  forthcom- 
ing year  being  a  woiiderfnlly  prosperous  jieriod  for 
print    paper  mills. 

There  has  been  a  sjilciidid  business  in  the  retail 
market  in  fine  pa|)crs  during  the  jiresent  pre-holiday 
season.  Demand  for  boxed  stationery  lias  been  very 
good,  it  is  .said,  and  jobbers"  and  retailers"  stocks  have 
been  well  liquidated,  which  should  insure  much  busi- 
ness for  fine  paper  manufacturers  after  the  turn  of  the 
year  as  these  stocks  must  be  replenished.  Fine  papers 
display  a  firm  ))ricc  tone.  The  tendency  of  quotations 
is  n[)ward,  as  would  be  exi)ected  with  the  movement 
into  consuming  channels  active  and  with  raw  mate- 
rials hopping  in  cost.  Rag  papers  especially  are  strong 
in  price,  reflecting  the  high  prices  prevailing  on  cot- 
ton cuttings  of  various  grades. 

The  book  paper  market  is  active.  Consumers,  and 
more  especially  the  large  consumers,  are  constantly 
calling  on  mills  for  larger  supplies  of  book  paper,  ma- 
chine finished  in  particular,  and  it  is  stated  that  mills 
making  book  paper  are  busier  today  than  thev  have 
been  in  a  couple  of  years.  Quotations  are  firm  at 
around  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  machine 
finished,  7.25  to  7.50  cents  for  super  book  and  an  aver- 
age of  10  cents  a  pound  for  coated  book. 

Wrappings  are  in  active  demand,  many  late  .sea.son 
orders  having  been  received,  and  prices  are  fully  main- 
tained. In  some  cases  producers  arc  reported  askiii"' 
8  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  kraft  wrapping  for  spot  d." 
livery,  though  a  more  representative  market  i)rice  is 
around  7.25  cents  New  York.  Tissues  are  moving  in 
good  volume  and  at  steady  prices. 

There  is  a  fair  routine  demand  for  lio.x  hoanls,  but 
a<-tivity  in  this  branch  of  the  market  is  not  what  it 
was  a  short  time  ago.  This  is  the  slack  in-between  season 
lor  boards  and  consumers  are  buying  only  to  fill  im- 
mediate requirements,  so  that  demand  is  rather  spotty 
Nevertheless  most  mills  are  securing  enough  business 
to  keep  them  well  engaged,  and  news  board  holds  in 
price  at  around  $55  a  ton  New  York  and  plain  chip  at 
about  $52.50  per  ton. 

GROUND  WOOD.  -  Mechanical  pulp  is  moving  in 
a  steady  way  against  contracts  and  the  market  is  char- 
acterized by  fair  activity  although  current  demand 
does  not  begin  to  approximate  that  of  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Indications  are  that  most  consumers  are  ekeino- 
out  their  stocks  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  market  as  buyers  until  after  the  turn  of  the  vear 
and  while  now  and  then  the  .sale  of  a  fair-'.uzed' ton- 
nage of  ground  wood  is  reported,  fresh  demand  o-p„. 
eraliy  has  slumped  from  what  it  was  not  lono-  yo-o 
I  roducers  are  maintaining  quotations  on  an  even  ke'el 
Domestic  grinders  quote  around  $40  a  ton  at  pro' 
ducmg  plants  for  prime  spruce  ground  wood  for 
prompt  shipment  and  are  .said  to  be  securing  this  fiir. 
ure  without  difficulty  from  spot  buyers.  Importers 
<'ont,nue  to  ask  between  .$40  and  $41  a  ton  ex  do,-k  and 
a.ssert  that  they  are  realizing  but  scant  profit  in  sales 
at  these  rates  owing  to  the  stiff  prices  demanded  by 
"'m;^r:/"':t?  ""  *'^e  o^'^*^'-  ^^^e  of  the  Atlantic.  ' 
CHLMKAL  PULP.  -  There  is  just  enough  easiness 
in  puces  of  chemical  wood  pulp  to  prevent  the  market 
from  being  firm.     Generally  speaking,  quotations  are 
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iiiaiiitiiiiuHl:  tliiit  is,  pro.lurors  ami  iiiipnrters  are  not 
pressing'  matters  by  offerinp;  pulp  a1  sharp  cuts  m 
price,  aiul  yet  here  and  there  some  hits  of  sulpliite  and 
kvaft'  pulp  are  available  at  priees  representing  slight 
deeliiies  from  recently  i-iding  market  levels,  with  the 
result  the  tone  is  riither  unsteady.  Scandinavian 
kraft  pulp,  for  example,  has  been  reported  offered 
down  to  2.75  cents  a  pound  on  the  dock,  and  foreign 
niibleadied  sulphite  of  No.  1  grade  is  said  to  be  avail- 
able at  about  this  same  figure  or  a  trifle  lower.  Bleach- 
ed sulpliite  is  holding  its  own  in  price  fairly  well,  at 
least  strictly  No.  1  bleached  is  quoted  at  about  former 
levels,  though  some  of  the  poorer  qualities  are  offer- 
ed at  "eoHcessions.  As  an  example  of  this  condition,  an 
importer  reports  a  sale  of  No.  1  bleached  sulphite  at 
r-,  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  New  York,  while  admitting 
that  he  is  offering  some  grades  of  bleached  sulphite 
down  to  -1-.25  cents.  There  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  cur- 
rent demand  for  pulp.  Paper  manufacturers  are  buy- 
ing cautiously  during  the  last  several  weeks  of  the  year 
and  mainly  to  cover  direct  wants.  At  the  same  time 
the  bulk  of  supply  coming  into  view  is  reported  find- 
ing an  outlet  among  consumers. 

RAGS.  —  The  feature  of  the  pai)crinaking  rag  mar- 
ket this  week  has  been  a  firming  of  prices  of  roofing 
stock.  Evidentlv  certain  felt  paper  mills  have  come 
into  the  market  to  buy  and  the  increased  demand  has 
had  the  effect  of  sending  priees  up  slightly.  No  great 
change  has  taken  place  but  even  an  advance  of  a  couple 
of  dollars  a  ton,  such  has  taken  place,  is  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  at  .just  this  point  of  the  year.  Dealers 
in  Xew  York  report  sales  of  No.  1  roofing  rags  at  1.0r> 
and  1.10  cents  per  pound  f.o.li.  this  city,  and  of  No.  2 
l)acking  at  95  cents  and  $1   a  hundred  pounds. 

New  cuttings  of  all  grades  hold  firm  in  price  despite 
some  slowing  down  of  demand.  Dealers  place  much 
emphasis  on  the  small  supplies  of  cuttings  coming  for- 
ward from  clothing  establishment.s  and  also  on  the 
stiff  prices  demanded  by  cutters,  and  are  in  turn  pass- 
in"-  on  the  high  prices  to  paper  mills.  Sales  of  bleach- 
ed" shoe  cuttings  to  mills  at  9.25  cents  a  pound  New 
York,  of  No.  1  w-hite  shirt  cuttings  at  11.75  cents,  of 
No.  l'  washablcs  at  4.75  cents,  of  pink  corset  cuttings 
at  8.50  cents,  and  of  blue  overall  cuttings  at  6.75  cents 
have  been  reported.  Old  w^hites  and  blues  are  com- 
paratively steady  though  buyers  are  picking  up  some 
lots  at  price  concessions. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  There  has  been  a  distinct  re- 
<-overv  in  ))rices  of  some  grades  of  waste  paper  this 
week.  IjOw  qualities  have  suddenly  started  to  advance 
under  a  broader  demand  from  consuming  quarters,  and 
prices  have  risen  some  $3  to  $4  a  ton  on  some  grades. 
Old  folded  newspapers  have  sold  at  1.20  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  recording  a  .iurnp  of  fully  $4  a 
ton.  while  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  bringing  90  to  95  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  New  York,  representing  a  rise  of 
aiiout  $3  a  ton.  Old  kraft  paper  is  firmer  with  dealers 
here  asking  about  2.15  cents  a  pound  New  York  for 
No.  1  packing,  and  white  news  cuttings  have  strength- 
ened in  price  to  around  2.20  cents  per  pound.  No 
change  is  noted  iu  white  shavings  though  prices  are 
holding  steady.  Dealers  quote  about  4.25  cents  a 
pound'^for  No.  1  hard  white,  and  3.50  cents  for  No.  1 
soft  white  shavings,  with  the  probabilities  favoring 
buyers  gelling  some  supply  at  slightly  less  than  lliese 
figures.  Flat  stock  also  is  steady  but  luichanged,  with 
current  quotations  ranging  around  2.40  cents  per 
pound  New  York  for  No.  1  heavy  magazines,  and  2.10 
cents  for  mixed  books. 


OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Demand  from  paper 
mills  for  old  rope  has  tapered  off  but  quotations  are 
maintained,  dealers  asking  close  to  6  cents  per  pound 
at  shipping  points  for  domestic  manila  rope  and  as- 
serting that  supplies  are  still  far  below  normal.  There 
is  a  routine  movement  of  old  bagging  at  prices  of 
around  1.15  cents  a  pound  New  York  on  No.  1  s(^rap 
baggiTig,  1.25  cents  on  gunny  bagging,  and  75  cents 
a   liundrcd  pounds  on  roofing  bagging. 


M^ith  The  Woodsmen 

TIMBER  CRUISING  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES 

Two  forest  engineering  parties  from  the  New  York 
Office  of  James  D.  Lacey  and  Company  have  recently 
started  important  field  w(n-k  in  the  South.  One  party 
of  twenty  men  is  making  an  intensive  forest  surve.v  of 
127  square  miles  in  Louisiana  in  advance  of  proposed 
manufacturing  operations  for  which  the  timber  es- 
timates and  type  map  will  be  the  basis.  Mr.  S.  J.  Hall 
is  spending  the  week  of  December  10  with  the  Loui- 
siana party. 

Another  party  is  making  a  careful  cruiser  of  a  smal- 
ler tract  in  South  Carolina  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quirement of  stumpage  for  an  existing  mill  operation. 
Several  preliminary  examinations  have  also  been  made 
recently  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  a  reconnis- 
sance  of  pulpwood  resources  in  the  central  Gulf  re- 
gion was  completed  a  short  time  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  and  prospective  improve- 
ment in  business  conditions  reported  praeticall.v 
throughout  the  South,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  re- 
cognition of  the  re-growth  possibilities  on  cut-over 
lands  and  the  future  timber  supplies  of  several  com- 
panies are  likely  to  be  grown  as  crops  under  careful 
forest  management. 


LUMBER  BILL  REJECTED 

P.y  a  vote  of  22  to  18  tlie  British  Columbia  Lcgisla 
tiirc  re.jected  a  bill  to  make  compulsory  an  eight  hour 
da\-   in  the  lumber  industrv. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  TIMBER  LIMITS  SOON 

The  largest  sale  of  (iiiibci-  limits  ever  held  in  this 
Province  at  one  tim  eis  now  being  arranged  for  Jan- 
uary by  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  The 
Government  has  decided  to  dispose  of  the  Manicouagan 
River  timber  limits,  situated  on  that  river  on  the  North 
Shore. 

The  area  of  the  limits  to  lie  sold  reaches  2,000  square 
miles  and  surrounds  liiuits'at  present  exploited  li.\-  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Coni)>any.  The  importance  of 
the  sale  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  deposit  of  $150,- 
000  will  be  sought  from  the  siisccessful  bidder  at  the 
auction  sale  which  w  ill  be  presided  ovei-  by  lion.  Hn- 
nore  Mcrcir'r,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 


GRANGE  ASKS  EXEMPTION  OF  BUSH  LOTS 

After  a  debate  on  reforestation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  existing  forests  the  Dominion  Grange  in  annual 
meeting  in  Toronto  last  week  decided  to  memorialize 
the  Government  to  exempt  all  bush  lots  from  taxation. 
11  was  pointed  mil  by  J.  ( '.  Dixmi  that  a  township  al 
present  had  the  jjower  to  exempt  bush  lots,  but  thai 
this  power  was  not  exercised.  Howard  Bertram  men- 
tioned ca.ses  where  bush  land,  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
ture, was  assessed  as  high  as  cultivated  land. 
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EASIER    FINANCING    FOR    LUMBER    TRADE 

(ihu-liff,  Dccciiilici-  11.  <  H"  ixvoixl  iiiipiiHarici-  In  |)ul|i 
mill  ciiiuiiani's  ami  Iniiiln'rmcn  is  a  bill  wliicli  \'v\cv 
Ht'ivdvitdi,  of  St.  liOiiis,  Montreal,,  has  iiitrodiu'cd  in 
the  House.  It  enables  the  i-()nii)aMies  having  to  do  with 
the  wood  trade  to  finance  with  greater  faeility,  so  miieh 
so  tiiat  a  eompanv  which  has  timber  limits  may  pledge 
tiie  trees  for  advances  to  tlu>  bank.  The  bill  anientls  the 
Revi.sed  Statutes,  ]!)()!),  respecting  the  transfer  of  cove 
receipts,  re|>laein}r  articles  7461  to  7464  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

The  Iiill,  it  is  undcrstiiod.  has  the  (lOvernment  sanc- 
tion. It  will  enable  lumber  eonijiauies  to  obtain  ad 
vance.s  on  their  limits,  and  on  tlieii-  cut  timber  before 
it  reaches  its  destination  at  the  mils,  and  enable  tln'reby 
more  rapid  financing. 

The  trees  as  they  stand,  the  logs  when  the  are  cut,  the 
boards  when  tliey  are  sawn  or  even  manufactured  may 
be  mortgaged.  Ilitherto,  tlie  companies  could  not  bor- 
row money  on  such  wood  until  the  wood  was  in  the 
boom.  The  effect  will  he  to  enable  the  lumber  man  to 
do  just  what  the  farmer  does  when  he  borrows  money  on 
the  crop  he  has  planted  or  the  crop  that  is  still  growing 

He  will  have  the  same  right  to  hypothecate  the  timber 
as  the  merchant  can  do  with  his  goods,  taking  his  cove 
receipt  to  the  bank  and  obtaining  an  advance  on  it  under 
secti(ui  88  of  the  Bank  Act,  and  the  cove  receipt  may 
also  be  given  as  collateral  security  to  any  furnisher  for 
materials  he  may  need. 

There  is  one  company  doing  business  in  the  province, 
which  has  large  timber  limits,  which  owes  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  province  considerable  money  for  stump 
duty. 


HANS     I.A(;KRI.0EF,  President  and  treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN.  Vice  President 
MAURICE  I  ONDON.  Secretary 


NOTES  FROM  BRITAIN 

It  is  estimated  that  Becker  X-  Co.,  Ltd.  will  earn  com- 
mission on  these  contracts  they  have  made  of  over 
£40,000  a  year  for  ten  years.  Their  turnover  in  1921 
reached  £6,715,073.  Through  holding  the  capital  of 
the  Clyde  and  Sissiboo  Pulji  Mills,  Becker's  own 
28,000  acres  freehold  and  46,000  acres  leasehold  forest 
lands  and  two  pulp  mills  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  addition 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  held  in  Norway,  the 
company  have  the  remainder  of  their  investments 
chiefly  in  debenture  and  share  interests  in  British 
paper  mills  and  in  the  allied  shipinng  concerns. 

Wood  Pulp  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wood  Pulp  Association 
was  held  yesterda.y  in  London,  Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews 
presiding. 

There  was  nothing  startling  at  the  meeting,  its  old 
lime  glory  being  on  the  wane.  Even  the  annual  dinner 
is  not  being  held  in  these  days  of  aconomy,  flourish- 
ing pulp  contracts.  I  will  deal  w  ith  the  meeting  ne.Kt 
week  in  the  British  news. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Wliite,  of  the  Riordon  Company  Limited,  is 
taking  a  iieading  part  in  the  arrangements  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  A.ssociation 
on  Januarv  24  and  25. 


You  cannot  whisk  up  to  success  by  way  of  the  esca- 
lator— you  nuist  climb  the  stairs,  sometimes  ni  darkr^ess, 
gropingly.     But  you  must  climb. 
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"  WORLD  "  ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

for 

VALVES  -  FITTINGS    SPECIALS. 


^^j^S^j 


A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  throats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 


/7=»OOD=i  /C3  ALMOST  A    ESTO. 

((OABANTEED     BVlfENTURVS 
ViiJOOD  VS'EXPERIENCE  1634- 

SlToJIoIifllnloKloIBXilliilildlilo 


CRUDE     SULPHUR 

99^  per  cent  pure 


Mined  from  the  largest  known  deposit  in  the  World 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

GENER.\L  OFFICES: 
41  East  Forty-second  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


SULPHUR  DEPOSIT  and  PLANT: 
GULF,  Matagorda  County,     TEXAS. 
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A  HAIM»Y  NEW  YKAH 


THANKS 

'I'lic  cdilnr  wishes  to  express  his  very  siiieere  iij)])!'!'- 
ciiitidii  of  tile  iiiaiiy  messages  of  good  clieer  from  good 
friends  everywhere.  ]\Iay  they  all  live  to  eat  iniik 
toast ! 


BACK  AND  FOBWARD 


1922  is  praetically  gone.  1923  is  almost  liere.  At 
the  end  of  1921  our  pul])  and  paper  industry  looked 
l)aek  on  a  year  which  was  filled  largely  with  business 
troubles  and  disappointment  and  we  looked  forward 
to  1922  -with  a  great  deal  of  optimism  and  enthusiasm. 
We  expected  better  business  and  better  confidence  and 
a  firmei-  foundation  for  industrial  relations.  We  were 
not  wdiolly  disappointed.  The  end  of  1922  sees  busi- 
ness in  a  very  much  better  position  than  existed  at  its 
beginning.  The  prices  for  commodities  generally  are 
lower  than  for  some  years  back  but  the  volume  of 
business  is  very  materially  increased.  The  amount  of 
products  handled  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  same 
during  the  previous  year.  The  tonnage  of  pulp  and 
paper  exported  is  not  only  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
quantities  exported  during  the  same  period  in  1921, 
but  is  even  in  excess,  in  most  eases,  of  the  record  ship- 
ments of  1920.  This  means  more  work  all  round  for 
employees  and  executives  and,  even  at  lower  wages,  it 
means  far  more  contentment  and  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dollar  goes  considerably 
further  than  it  did  tw^o  years  and  more  ago. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  outlook  for 
1923  is  really  bright,  and,  knowing  that  happiness  is 
attainable,  we  wish  all  our  readers 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 


THE    rMVERSITY   AND    THE    INDUSTRY 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine," comment  was  made  on  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  research  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation under  the  charge  of  a  director  who  would  serve 
principally  in  .just  that  capacity,  namely,  directing 
tlie  research  done  within  the  industry  by  the  various 
technical  men  employed  by  the  mills,  whether  they 
be  confined  to  the  laboratory  or  whether  they  be  so- 
called  practical  men  who  really  have  the  instinct  for 
research  but  who,  often  unknown  to  themselves,  are 
carrying  on  a  valuable  bit  of  scientific  investigation 
by  making  changes  here  and  tliere  in  the  processes  or 
equipment  that  they  are  handling  every  day  in  their 
routine  mill  work.    Besides  organizing,  directing,  and 
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co-ordinating  the  research  work  within  the  industry, 
tlie  director  would  be  able  to  serve  the  industry  and 
the  country  in  a  very  important  way  by  representing 
the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  in  co-operation  with 
other  institutions  capable  of,  and  interested  in,  the  re- 
search problems  that  puzzle  the  manufacturers  of  these 
products  and  the  persons  who  convert  them  into  other 
articles  of  commerce.  These  institutions  are  the  uni- 
versities of  our  land  and  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
toi'ies  of  Canada,  situated  at  Montreal.  Prominent 
among  the  universities  interested  in  these  problems  is 
McGill  University,  which  has  received  an  endowment 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  Industrial  Chemistry 
which  would  naturally  have  a  distinct  leaning  towards 
the  subject  of  Cellulose  chemistry,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  endowment  comes  as  a  bequest  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ezra  Butler  Eddy,  one  of  the  most  prominent  names 
in  the  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  Canada. 

On  the  subject  of  research,  we  should  like  to  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  from  our  contemporary,  the  "Can- 
adian Mining  Journal,"  particularly  as  the  journal 
repeats  a  few  very  pointed  sentences  from  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes  who  came  very  near  being  the  pi-esem 
principal  of  McGill  University. 

"It  is  a  sick  world  that  we  are  living  in.  It  would  be 
a  very  much  sicker  world  if  doctrinarians  had  their 
way.  We  confess  to  an  impatient  distaste  to  much  that 
is  written  and  spoken,  by  men  who  should  know  better, 
recommending  curative  measures. 

"The  world's  malady  is  not  mortal.  Weakness  and 
fever  are  the  unavoidable  results  of  the  phlebotomy  of 
war. 

"It  is  good  to  hear  commonsense  from  high  quarters. 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  speaking  recently  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, referred  thus  to  the  world-wide  need  for  re- 
search:—  "As  one  looks  round  the  world  to-day  and 
"sees  in  country  after  country  the  power,  the  direction 
"of  force,  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  people  that 
"have  long  held  that  power,  sees  wealth  being  des- 
"troyed,  sees  all  the  surplus  margin  of  wealth  dis- 
"  appear,  one  realizes  that  there  is  cause  to  take  steps 
"to  spread  the  appreciation  of  research,  so  that  no 
"shift  of  political  power  can  possibly  take  place  that 
"will  not  leave  that  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
"at  least  understand  something  of  the  importance  of 
"research,  which  has  to  hr  supported  hrcause  it  can 
"never  be  self-supporting." 

"The  italics  are  our  own.  The  sentence  italicized  is 
well  worth  keeping  in  mind.    It  requires  supplement- 
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ing,  however,  by  tlie  statement  tluit  research  to-day, 
whether  conducted  by  governments,  universities,  or 
manufacturing  firms,  although  it  is  not  directly  self- 
supporting,  3"et  pays  for  itself  a  hundred-fold. 

"Scientific  aud  industrial  research  is  the  corner-stone 
on  whicli  the  edifice  of  Canada's  prosperity  nuist  be 
built  if  it  is  to  be  architecturally  sound." 

When  cellulose  is  spoken  of,  one  naturally  thijiks  of 
pulp  aud  paper  as  the  beneficiary  of  research  wliich 
may  be  carried  ou  in  this  connection.  It  is  entirely 
wrong  to  think  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
the  only  branch  of  business  that  will  benefit  from  re- 
search work  in  this  connection.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
several  other  very  important  industries  are  founded  on 
scientific  work  which  has  been  done  with  cellulose  as 
one  of  the  important  factors.  We  refer  particularly 
to  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  or  sensitized  films, 
and  of  artificial  silk.  When  one  considers  the  enorm- 
ous extent  of  the  mining  industry  in  Canada,  which  is 
primarily  dependent  upon  the  use  of  explosives,  as 
well  as  of  agriculture,  in  which  industry  dynamite  is 
coming  more  aud  more  to  be  appreciated,  the  value  of 
extending  our  knowledge  of  the  basic  substance  and 
the  Avays  of  improving  and  cheapening  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  important  substance  for  loosening  soil  and 
shattering  rock,  when  one  considers  what  wonderful 
entertainments  are  now  possible  through  the  inven- 
tion and  application  of  the  moving  picture  film,  and 
when  one  has  regard  to  the  strides  made  in  our  textile 
industries  with  the  introduction  of  artificial  silk  made 
from  cellulose,  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  establishing,  somewhere  in  our 
Dominion  a  Chair  or  Professorship  primarily  entrust- 
ed with  the  entention  of  our  knowledge  of  this  funda- 
mental substance.  The  opportunity  for  doing  this  is 
in  the  hands  of  McGill  University  and  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity that  should  be  cherislied  and  appreciated  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Never  has  there  been  more  need  for 
scientific  work  along  the  lines  we  have  just  bi-iefly 
mentioned  and  nowhere  is  such  research  more  impor- 
tant than  in  Canada.  The  present  is  an  opportunity 
for  McGill  to  establish  a  chair  that  will  place  the  old 
imiversity  in  a  unique  position  among  schools  of  learn- 
ing and  with  a  corp  of  enthusiastic  and  capable  re- 
search workers  attacking  the  fundamental  problems 
that  center  about  this  universally  important  substance, 
the  grey  stone  buildings  under  the  brow  of  Mount 
Royal  will  be  a  ]Mecca  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
cellulose  and  its  many  industrial  ramifications.  The 
reputation  of  a  University  having  .such  a  chair  would 
be  world-wide  and  no  one  would  dare  to  estimate  the 
service  that  such  research  work  might  render  to  man- 
kind. 

The  generous  bequest  which  makes  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mrs.  E.  B.  Eddy  chair  po.ssible,  is  to  our 
mind  but  an  indication  of  the  support  that  our  great 
industries  would  extend  to  the  university  if  the  Prin- 
cipal and  the  Board  of  Governors  set  themselves  the 


task  of  contributing;'  their  part  to  Canadian  iiiihisti-y 
tlirough  this  ehaniu'l.  It  will  take  several  ycjirs,  im 
doubt,  for  definite  results  to  be  accomplislied  Ijut  tlie 
need  for  fundamental  information  as  to  the  character 
aiul  properties  of  cellulose  has  been  so  often  met  in  re- 
search work  of  a  more  practical  character  in  our  mills 
that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  our  industries 
would  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  having  a  place 
in  Canada  where  such  work  would  be  systematically 
carried  out.  We  know  of  no  place  on  the  continent 
where  effort  is  being  directed  primarily  on  funda- 
mental problems  of  this  chai'acter  exclusively,  in  a 
purely  academic  way,  and  we  certainly  would  be  very 
much  disappointed  to  see  this  opportunity  missed  for 
organizing  a  very  high  class,  high  grade  research  de- 
partment. 

We  need  not  emphasize  particularly  the  benefit  that 
such  work  would  bring  to  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try because  everyone  who  has  attempted  to  do  re- 
search work  in  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  realizes  its  im- 
portance and  will  fully  appreciate  the  service  that  will 
l)e  rendered  by  the  university  that  inaugurates  such  a 
department. 


A    WORTHY    CONTRIBUTION 

No  wonder  Mr.  0.  Schierbeck  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co., 
was  awarded  the  Barnjum  prize  of  $5,000  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  enemies  of  the  forest !  Mr.  Barnjum  has 
had  it  printed  for  free  distribution  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested —  we  have  read  every  word  in  it,  and  urge 
all  our  readers  to  write  for  a  copy  to  Mr.  F.  J.  D. 
Barnjum,  New  Birks  Bldg,  Montreal.  Parts  of  the 
es.say,  we  hope  to  reproduce  early  in  the  new  year. 


.THE  NIGHT  MAIL 

The  last  collections  are  made — the  sacks  are  thrown  on 
board  and  out  into  the  night,  guided  through  the  twink- 
ling red  and  green  lights,  goes  the  mail. 

Your  mail  and  our  mail — ■ 

x\notbcr  twenty-four  hours  of  commercial  hi.story  has 
been  filled  and  the  messages  of  today  are  on  their  way. 

To-morrow — letters,  drafts,  cheques  and  messages,  giv- 
ing and  asking  credit,  agreements  and  requests  for  re-ad- 
justments, letters  containing  offers  of  products  and  new 
uriees,  notes  niakinp;  appointments  and  notes  due  in  thirty 
days — millions  of  them  in  all,  to-morrow  they  are  delivered 
across  the  desks  of  milions'of  recipients. 

Then  impressions  arc  made,  permanent  and  temporary, 
favourable  and   unfavourable. 

Personalities  are  not  present.  Paper  and  printed  char- 
acters must  do  the  work.  Many  and  various  presentations 
.-ire  i>iit  to   the  keenest  test. 

Prcsintation — valued  so  vitally  by  the  actor,  the  finan- 
ciiT.  the  salesman  and  the  statesman.  Presentation  which 
irives  first  impressions,  creates  atmosphere  and,  by  repeti- 
tion, makes  reputations.  Surely  a  mighty  phase  of  com- 
merce,  this    self-same   presentation. 

Naturally,  then,  one  will  look  to  paper  when  paper 
lart  of  any  jircsentation.  It  speaks  with  many  signs: 
crackle,    its    fee],   its    stri^ngth,   its    appearance,   finish 


It 


.-iiul   colour,  .'dl   talk   to   several   senses.      Presentation  is 
great  part  of  its  function.     Al.so,  it  carries  your  word,  your 
signature  and  your  bond. — The  Crest. 
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Effects  of  the  Arrangements  of  the  Suction  Boxes  on 
the  Life  of  Foundrinier  Wires 


E.  MESSMER 


(Abridged  translation  prepared  for  the  Pulp  ami 
Paper  Magazine  from  Le  Momtfur  de  la  Papeterie  Fraii- 
^aisc.  52,  323-325,  June  1,  1921,  by  A.  Papineau-Cou- 
ture.)   See  letter  in  our  last  issue.  — Ed. 

In  all  paper  mills  it  is  important  to  keep  dow-n  tlie 
consumption  of  wires  and  felts  as  mueli  as  i>ossible. 
Wastefulliess  is  ])lameworthy  at  all  times,  and  all  tbe 
more  so  at  the  present  time  when  high  prices  render 
economy  mor^"  imperative  then  ever  before. 

As  production  has  increased  with  increase  in  the  speed 
of  the  paper  machine,  so  ha.s  the  consumption  of  wires 
and  felts.  It  is  almost  sujjerfUious  to  mention  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  frequent  i-enewals  of  wires  is  the  high 
tension  to  which  they  are  subjected,  other  causes  sncli 
as  the  presence  of  chemicals  (alum,  anti-chlor.  etc.)  in 
the  pulp,  or  the  cleaning  of  the  wire  with  dilute  sul 
phuric  acid,  c-are  with  which  they  are  |)nt  on  the  iiia 
chine,  remaining  constant. 

Paper  machine  designers  and  builders  have  tried  to 
cut  down  the  tension  by  means  of  various  iraprovemets. 
mostly  mechanical;  such  as:  lighter  brea.st  roll,  iise  of 
ball  bearings  for  table  rolls,  perforated  ebonite  plates 
as  suction  box  covers,  o.seillating  motion  of  the  suction 
boxes,  use  of  suction  rolls,  etc.  But  even  all  these  im- 
provements have  not  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  time  taken  by  a  given  point  of  the  wire  to  pass 
over  a  suction  box.  which  corresjionds  to  tlie  time  during 
which  the  .suction  acts  on  the  .sheet  to  remove  the  water, 
is  verv  short.  With  a  400  mm.  box  (about  16  inches),  it  is 
0.48.  0.24,  and  0.16  of  a  second,  for  speed  of  50,  100,  and 
150  meters  per  minute,  respectively;  and  for  narrower 
iioxes  or  liighcr  sjiecds  it  is  coi-respondingly  less.  It 
has  therefore  been  inferred  that  a  higli  vacuum  was 
required  to  obtain  sufficient  removal  of  water  from  the 
sheet.  But  this  high  vacuum  is  recognized  as  having  a 
harmful  effect :  it  causes  the  wire  to  adhere  strongly 
to  the  suction  boxes,  increa.ses  tlie  tension  in  the  wire, 
and  causes  a  very  great  amount  of  friction  as  the  wire 
passes  over  the  edge  of  the  suction  boxes  with  a  corres- 
pondingly great  amount  of  wear. 

The  impoi"tance  of  this  adherence  is  proved  bejond 
question  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  shown  that  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  power  i-e(iuired  to  drive  the  wet  end  of 
the  machine  (wire  and  wet  presses)  is  used  up  in  over- 
coming the  friction  of  the  wire   on  the  suction  boxes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  eveiy  day  observation  that  increasing 
the  suction  increa.ses  the  friction  of  the  wire  on  the 
suction  boxes  and  the  tension  of  the  wire  between  the 
boxes  and  the  wet  presses.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  life 
of  the  wire  decreases  as  the  suction  used  increases.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  produc- 
tion per  wire,  low  suction  should  be  used,  especially  as 
the  work  of  the  suction  boxes  is  not  proportional  to  the 
vacuum  used. 

Let  U.S  now  examine  what  would  happen  if  this  were 
done  in  practice.  If  the  suction  is  reduced  without  chang- 
ing the  speed,  the  dryness  of  the  sheet,  both  before  and 
after  the  couch  roll,  will  be  lowered,  thereby  causing 
the  sheet  to  be  crushed  at  the  wet  press  (this  may  be 
somewhat  prevented  by  using  a  suction  roll)  ;  the 
felts  will  become  dirty  more  quickly  and  production 
will  be  cut  down;  the  paper  will  stick  oftener  to  the 
presses  cau.sing  breaks;  not  to  mention  other  difficul- 
ties which  could  not  be  compensated  by  the  eeonomv  of 


wire   resulting  from  tlie  use  of  a  lower  suction.     In   a 
word,  there  would  be  a  very  appreciable  loss. 

It  would  therefore  look  as  though  the  use  of  a  very 
low  vacuum  were  not  advisable ;  unless  the  above-men- 
tioned drawbacks  could  be  overcome  by  .some  modifica- 
tion in  the  arrangement  of  the  suction  boxes,  whereby 
a  low  vacuum  could  be  rendered  at  least  as  efficient 
in  removing  water  as  a  high  vacuum  is  at  present.  To 
this  end,  we  shall  look  more  closely  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  suction  acts  to  see  if  the  .system  at  present 
in  use  gives  the  best  results,  as  far  as  the  extraction  of 
the  water  from  the  sheet  is  concerned. 

When  the  suction  box  is  covered  by  the  wire  eai-rying 
the  sh(>ct.  it  is  |)ractically  tiglit.  and  tiie  pressure  acting 
to  remove  the  watei-  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  atmospheric  pressure  (equivaVnt  to  a  column  of 
mercury  76  centimeters  high,  or  to  a  head  of  10.3."i 
meters  of  water)  and  the  back  pressure  acting  under 
the  wire.  In  order  that  water  may  be  extracted  from 
the  sheet,  the  back  jiressurc  must  be  less  than  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  so  that  the  amount  removed  depends 
on  the  vacuum  obtained  by  the  usual  apparatus,  pneu- 
matic machine,  siphon,  injector,  piunp.  etc. 

The  vacuum  may  l)e  considered  as  a  negative  pressure, 
whicli.  though  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  positive 
pressui-e.  ha.s  this  in  common  with  the  latter,  namely, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  results  by  the  sudden 
application  of  a  high  pressure.  Wlien  pressure  must 
be  applied  (for  example,  by  a  hydraulic  press  to  remove 
water  from  lapjied  pulp)  it  should  be  low  and  steady 
at  fir.st  and  gradually  increased,  the  rea.sons  for  this 
being  obvious. 

But  this  most  elementary  principle  is  nearly  always 
disregarded  on  the  paper  machine:  and  tlie  conse- 
quences, which  are  already  bad  enough  from  a  mechan- 
ical point  of  view,  are  even  worse  when  we  consider 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  suction  boxes,  as  we 
shall  see  a  little  later  on. 

So  far,  a  certain  number  of  boxes,  from  three  to 
six  of  even  more,  depending  on  the  qualitv  of  the 
paper,  the  speed  of  the  machine,  and  other  factors, 
are  placed  some  distance  apart  under  the  machine 
wire.  Usually,  table  rolls  are  placed  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  boxes.  In  some  cases  double  or  multiple 
boxes  are  used,  that  is,  boxes  having  two  or  more  com- 
partments; but  these  have  not  aiVays  proved  practical. 
They  are  heavy  and  awkward  to  handle ;  the  suction  in 
each  compartment  cannot  be  regulated  independently 
of  the  other  compartments;  it  is  impossible  to  take  out 
or  cut  out  just  one  compartment;  and  moreover,  when 
a  single  compartment  requires  repair  the  whole  box 
inu.st  be  taken  out. 

The  spaces  between  the  boxes  interfere  greatly  with 
the  proper  working  of  the  suction,  because  the  extraction 
of  the  water,  instead  of  being  continuous,  is  interrupted 
each  time  the  sheet  leaves  a  suction  box.  As  .soon  a.s 
the  sheet  leaves  one  of  the  boxes,  some  of  the  water 
which  had  been  drawn  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sheet 
and  into  the  wire  but  had  not  been  sucked  into  the  box 
will  flow  back,  partly  on  account  of  capillary  attraction 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  act- 
ing under  the  wire  in  the  space  between  the  suction 
boxes.  And  this  phenomenon  will  take  place  even  if 
the  spaces  are  quite  narrow  and  in  spite  of  the  suction 
exerted  by  the  table  rolls  in  these  spaces.  As  a  result 
of   this,   not   only   must    each    box   continue    the   work 
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started  by  the  preceding  one,  but  it  must  also  do  over 
again  part  of  the  work  which  has  ah-eady  been  done.; 
and  consequently  a  fairly  high  vacuum  must  be  main- 
tained in  each  box,  which  entails  a  relatively  high  power 
consumption,  besides  the  other  drawbacks  already-  dis- 
cussed. 

The  various  considerations  discussed  above  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  an  arrangement  iu  which  the  spaces 
between  the  suction  boxes  are  eliminated,  and  the  results 
were  truly  astonishing.  On  a  certain  machine  having 
tliree  boxes  and  using  vacuums  of  0.9,  1.0  and  1.3 
meters  of  water  in  the  first,  second  and  third  boxes. 
after  the  change  was  effected  the  vacuum  was  cut  down 
to  0.1,  0.1;")  and  1.1  meters  respectively,  and  yet  the 
sheet  was  drier  than  Ixfcrc.  The  advantages  (if  this 
pateided  arrangement*  arc  ([uite  evident  from  what 
we  have  just  said:  longer  life  foi'  tlu'  wires,  decreased 
power  consumi)tion  f(U-  drying  tiie  suction  pumps  and 
the  wet  end  of  the  machine,  elimination  of  defects  in 
the  paper  ilnc  to  the  wire,  decreased  wear  on  tlie  wel 
fejts,  etc. 

Each  box  can  be  constructed  as  an  independent  unit 
and  supported  so  tliat  its  position  relatively  to  the 
other  boxes  is  easii!\'  ad.iustablei  or  else,  several  boxes 
may  be  constructed'  together  as  a  unit  in  which  twcli 
section  is  controlled  independently  of  the  others. 

Practical  tests  have  been  carried  out  on  a  paper 
machine  equipped  m  this  manner,  and  the  results  have 
confirmed  our  conclusions.  During  the  test  all  condi- 
tions were  kept  as  constant  as  possible: 

1)  All  wires  were  of  the  same  make  and  of  the  same 
mesh ; 

2)  The  width  of  the  wire  was  1,650  mm.  and  the 
area  28.3  square  meters; 

3)  The  pressure  and  inclination  of  the  wet  press 
were   constant ; 

4)  The  consistency  of  the  stock  was  kept  constant ; 

5)  The  same  kind  of  paper  was  made  during  all  the 
tests  (wrapping  paper  made  from  waste  paper 
and  broke),  l)ut  the  speed  of  the  machine  and  the 
weight  of  the  paper  were  varied ; 

6)  With  the  old  arrangement  of  the  suction  box<^s 
the  vacuum  was  measured  by  means  of  a  mercury 
gage;  but  with  the  new  arrangement  the  vacuum 
w^  so  low  it  had  to  be  measured  by  means  of  a 
water  gage. 

The  average  production  per  wire  was  211  tons  betorc 
and  320  tons  after  the  change,  a.s  shown  by  the  the  fol- 
lowing figures  which  are  for  the  last  five  wires  betorc 
and  the  first  seven  wires  after  the  change : 


Prodtictioii 

per  wire,  in  tons 

Before 

After 

iVire 

Tons 

Tons 

1st 

211 

329 

2nd 

208 

312 

3rd 

210 

334 

4th 

260 

304 

5th 

167 

288 

6th 

300 

7th 

375 

Average 

per  ware 

211 

320 

The  following  table  shows  the  suction   used  and  the 
dryness  of  the  sheet  before  and  after  the  change. 

Suction,  in  meters  of            Dryness  of    Weiglit  .Speed  in 

water,  in  suction  box               slieet  at          per  meters 

No.  1       No.  2       No.  3      No.  4     Wet  Press  %     .sri.  m  per 

Iieforo    aftiBr  minute 

0.9        1.0        1.3  10  18.3  100  44 

0.7        0.9        1.4  11  18.4  130  33 

0.5        0.5        0.9  11.5  16  65  57 

0.6        0.9        1  11  17  80  50 

0.7        0.9        1.4  10  18.5  100  43 

0.6        1.0        1.3  11.5  18.4  100  43 

0.5        0.9        1.2  10.5  17.6        80  46 

Average  before  change  lO.H  17.7  .      93.5  45 

0.12      0.09      0.1  (i      0.78  13.6  19.2  130  35 

0.1        0.07      0.14      0.78  16.6  18.9        80  54 

0.13      0.08      0.15      1.18  17.9  19  80  54 

0.05      0.04      0.10      0.26  10.3  17.4  130  35 

0.10      0.08      0.16      0.52  14.5  18.9  130  35 

0.13      0.10      0.20      1.05  15.3  20.2  130  35 

0.10      0.12      0.18      0.26  11.8  22.2  160  27 

Average  after  change  14.2  19.4  120  39 

The  foillomng  points  should  be  noted  in   connection 

with  these  figures: 

1)  The  first  three  boxes  under  the  new  arrangement 
worked  under  a  vacuum  of  10  to  20  centimeters  of  water ; 
while  before  the  change  there  wou.kl  not  have  been  any 
appreciable  effect  with  such  low  suction.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  boxes  have  become 
perfectly  tight. 

2)  The  total  vacuum  has  been  cut  down  by  about 
half,  and  yet  the  sheet  is  drier.  This  is  due  to  the 
saving  in  wire  and  in  power  already  referred  to.  It 
also  follows  that  the  wire  is  more  easily  guided,  Ihal 
the  wear  on  the  edges  of  the  suction  boxes  is  reduced 
by  half,  and  that  the  loss  of  sizing,  loading,  and  color 
in  the  back  water  is  much  smaller. 

3)  The  sheet  is  di'ier  by  about  30  per  cent,  when  it 
reaches  the  wet  pre.ss,  making  it  easier  to  handle  —  it 
does  not  break  as  often  at  the  press,  and  the  life  ami 
|)ro(luction  of  the  felts  arc  appreciably   increased. 

This  shows  very  plainly  the  advantage  and  importance 
of  the  improvement,  which  is  very  simple  and  can  be 
easily,  quickly,  and  cheaply  adapted  to  the  suction  boxes 
of  any  paper  machine. 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  production  per  wire  was 
increased  by  about  50  per  cent.,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing."  the  life  of  the  wire  was  increased  50  per 
cent. 


•  Fri  ,.;'i  patent  No.  511,466,  Jacob  Heess,  Germany,  and 
Robert  Joseph  Marx,  England.  Sept.  24,  1920.  Papior  24,  118. 
March  1921. 


A  NORTHWEST  TALE 

The  Timber  Pirate,  by  Charles  Christopher  Jenkins. 
Toronto,  McClelland  &  Stewart 

Described  as  "the  story  of  a  man  who  pawned  his 
soul"  this  tale  will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those 
who  like  a  story  of  the  ^reat  Northwest.  It  is  cer- 
tainly thrilling  and  full  of  exciting  moments,  the  inci- 
dents being  related  by  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Northwest  is  obviously  remarkable.  It  concerns  a  soul 
at  war  with  itself,  a  man  who  the  lumber  jacks  said 
had  something  inside  him  burning  him  up  and  filling 
him  with  hellery  —  a  man  whose  boast  was  that  he 
never  praj^ed  for  anything,  but  asked  only  that  he  be 
given  a  sporting  chance. 

Acey  Smith  was  a  man  obsessed  by  the  desire  for 
revenge,  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  gained  his  ends 
that  he  met  the  girl  who  changed  his  outlook  in  life, 
making  him  realize  the  price  he  had  to  paj'  for  vic- 
tory. The  story  is  noteworthy  for  its  unusual  plot, 
its  choice  of  language,  and  a  certain  beauty.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  a  pulp  or  paper  man  to  own. — Exchange. 
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The  Curling  of  Fine  Printing  Papers* 
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A  few  years  ago  tlic  curling  of  paper  was  almost  un- 
heard of,  but  with  the  development  of  automatic  print- 
ing presses  it  has  eonie  to  be  a  very  impoi-tant  factor 
in  the  making  and  selling  of  high  grade  printing  papers. 
The  printer  demands  Iiigh  speed  and  production  and  in 
order  to  get  results  the  pai)er  mn.st  lie  flat  on  the  press, 
where  the  automatic  feeders  cannot  fail  to  reach  it. 
The  initiative  in  the  prevention  of  curl  must  come 
from  tlic  pajier  maker,  because  while  the  printer  can  do 
much  to  allay  it,  he  cannot  stop  it  altogether. 

Along  with  other  mills,  we  have  had  our  share  of  curl- 
ing difficulties  and  have  found  it  desirable  to  study  the 
subject  from  a  fairly  fundamental  point  of  view.  We 
do  not  claim  to  have  as  yet  thoroughly  mastered  the 
in-oblem,  althougli  we  believe  we  have  made  a  fair  degree 
of  progress.  In  Ihis  papei-  we  endeavor  to  present  the 
fundamental  principles  involved,  our  general  method  of 
attack  and  some  of  the  experimental  results  and  con- 
clusions. As  to  application  of  results,  we  realize  that 
the  variation  of  .stock,  tackle  and  methods  of  operation 
in  different  mils  in  sucli  that  what  might  be  a  cure-all 
in  one  place  may  have  no  particular  effect  in  another 
and  that  therefore  each  of  you  must  con.sider  oiir  sug- 
gestions as  something  to  woi'k  from  rather  than  as 
directly  anplying  to  your  own  plant. 

Print  Shop  Investigation 

It  is  evident  that  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
curling  must  start  by  a  study  of  printing  press  opera- 
tion, and  the  conditions  in  a  print  .shop  under  which 
paper  curls.  We  find  first  of  all  that  the  trouble  comes 
almost  always  in  winter  and  that  it  is  particularly  bad 
on  very  cold  days.  The  atmospheric  conditions  of  most 
lu-iut  shops  in  such  weather  are,  high  temperature  and 
low  humidity,  often  as  low  as  20  per  cent. 

We  find  further  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  curl- 
ing, as  follows: 

(A)  Surface  Action.  The  individual  sheets  of  paper 
lying  in  a  pile  on  the  ])ress  curl  upward  at  the  edges, 
the  top  sheet  always  curling  the  worst.  The  action 
seems  to  be  progressive,  several  sheets  near  the  top  curl'- 
a  little  and  each  sheet  as  it  becomes  the  top  one,  curling 
badly. 

(B)  Set.  The  whole  pile  of  paper  on  the  press  may 
liave  a  curved  rather  than  a  flat  set  to  it.  In  such  a 
case  the  indi^-idual  sheet  seems  to  revert  to  a  former 
desirable  curved  shape  as  soon  as  it  is  lifted  from  the 
)ii'.e  by  the  feeders  and  is  free  to  move. 

(C)  Static.  The  individual!  sheet  may  stick  to  the 
press  so  that  it  is  not  easily  removed  after  the  printing 
has  been  done. 

There  may  also  be  slight  variations  from  or  combina- 
tions of  these  three,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
describe  the  action.  These  are,  however,  the  primary 
movements  and  their  elimination  stops  ciirling  or  at 
least  reduces  its  effect  by  a  very  considerable  degree. 

Immediate  Causes  of  Curling 

The  mechanism  of  the  action^  desiM-ibfil  hiuIim-  (".W 
(B)  and  (C)  is  as  foUows: 

•Paper  Read  Before  the  Connecnriu  \  allfy  iiivision  nf  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association, 
JJotel   Nonotuck,    Holyoke,    Mass..    November    15. 


(A)  Cellulose  is  hygroscopic;  and  all  jiapcr  contains 
more  or  less  moisture,  the  amount  being  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  humidity  of  the  air  to  which  the  jiaper 
is  exposed.  For  example,  paper  exposed  to  air  at  (if) 
j)er  cent,  humidity  comes  to  (■((uililu'ium  at  8  per  cent, 
moisture  content,  pai)er  fxiiosed  to  air  at  40  per  cent, 
humidity  at  5  per  cent.  When  pai)er  absorbs  moisture 
it  cxi)ands  and  when  it  di-ies,  it  contracts.  Paper  taken 
from  a  condition  of  equilibrium  at  Gf)  ))er  cent,  humidity 
and  brought  into  a  room  at  40  per  cent,  humidity,  im- 
mediately begins  to  lose  moisture,  and  this  action  is 
acorapanied  by  shrinkage.  If  now  only  one  side  of  the 
paper  is  exposed  to  the  new  conditions,  or  if  moisture 
leaves  one  side  of  the  sheet  more  easily  than  the  other, 
the  dryer  side  slirinks  more,  iiecoines  shorter  than  tin- 
\yctter  side  and  in  order  to  adju,st  it.selF  to  this  condi 
tion,  the  paper  curls  with  the  sliort  side  naturally  con- 
cave. Most  paper  is  sliii)])ed  with  a  moisture  content  of 
api)roximately  6-7  per  cent.,  that  is,  in  efpiilibrium  with 
air^at  about  50  per  cent,  humidity.  It  is  evident  that, 
if  l)rought  into  a  hot  dry  j)rint  sho|i  at  say  20  per  cent 
humidity,  considerable  drying  and  shrinkage  will  take 
place  and  if  for  some  reason  moisture  can  leave  one  side 
more  easily  than  the  other,  curling  wi  il  result.  This  is 
wliat  happens  when  the  individual  .sheets  of  an  appar- 
ently flat  pile  of  paper  .start  curling  on  a  press. 

(B)  Paper  very  often  has  a  definite  set  in  on'>  direc- 
tion and  almost  invariably  it  is  the  wire  side  that  tends 
to  be  concave,  being  a  little  sliorter  tlian  the  felt  side. 
This  effect  is  generally  not  noticeal)le  in  a  ])ile  of  paper 
of  !^arge  size,  but  when  a  ream  is  cut  dowji  to  small  sizes 
for  printing,  it  becomes  immediately  a])parent.  When 
the  single  .sheets  are  fed  into  the  press,  the  .s.-t  becomes 
more  pronounced  because  each  sheet  is  free  to  com  form 
to  its  natural  .shai)e.  Tlie  curved  siiape  was  origiiiallv 
given  to  the  paper  by  being  dried  iu  this  position  or  bv 
being  dried  harder  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Xo 
amount  of  stretcliiug  or  pressing  in  a  pile  will  perma- 
nently eliminate  tliis  set. 

It  is  advisable  here  to  mention  one  condition  iieces.sarv 
for  curling  such  as  described  under  (A)  and  (B). 
namely  the  coherence  of  the  paper.  No  paper  will  curl 
if  each  indi\ndual  fiber  is  free  to  shrink  bv  itself  as  in 
a  blotter.  It  is  necessary  for  the  individual  fibers  to  be 
cemented  together,  so  that  shrinkage  is  transmitted  to 
the  ])aper  as  a  whole.  The  amount  of  curl  mav  or  may 
not  be  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  cementing 
material,  depending  on  the  kind  of  binder  and  its  metir 
ods  of  application. 

(C)  The  curling  or  sticking  action  described  under 
(C)  is  due  to  static  electricity  developed  bv  the  friction 
of  the  moving  parts  of  the  printing  pre.ss.  Static  of 
course,  is  always  worse  on  cold,  drv  davs.  The  paper 
manufacturer  cannot  stop  .static  in  a  pi-int  shop  but 
he  can  help  its  action  on  paper.  Verv  drv  paper  is  con- 
ducive to  static  troubles.  Paper  containing  6-7  per 
cent,  moisture  will  run  perfectJT  safe  under  severe  static 
conditions. 

Fundamental  Causes  of  Curling 

Behind  the  immediate  causes  of  curlinff  illustrated 
above  we  must  find  the  underlying  causes  in  order  to 
achieve  success  in  prevention.  We  believe.,  rfs  you  will 
see,  that  almost  every  operation  of  paper  makin-  is 
involved  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.     It  is  apparent 
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that  the  investigation  must  find  tlie  factors  which  \n-o- 
dncp  two-sidedness  and  set  and  those  whicli  cansc  a 
sheel  of  paper  (o  ael  as  a  coherent  unit  rather  tlian  iiuli- 
vidtial  fibres.  Machine  dried  and  loft  di'ied  papers  must 
he  studied  scpjiratety.  hecause  tlie  fiiud  ojKM'ations  inay 
have  an  imporlaiit  effect.  Up  in  the  opei-atiou  of  the 
tuh  sizing-  however,  we  may  consider  all  papers  nndcr 
(uu"  class. 

(A)  Brativf]  and  Jordaviiig.  The  moisture  contained 
in  cellulose  may  he  of  two  kinds :  it  may  be  present  as  a 
mere  physical  mixture,  or  it  may  be  in  chemical  Tin  ion 
with  the  cellulose  molecule.  In  a  beater  most  of  the 
water  present  is  in  mere  mechanical  contact  with  the 
stock  but  a  little  is  bound  to  it  by  chemical  ties  and 
this  we  call  chemical  moisture  or  moisture  of  hydra- 
tion. The  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  percentage 
of  moisture  of  hydration  gives  us  slow  or  grea.sy 
stock.  AVe  all  Imow  that  mechanical  attrition  in 
the  beater  increases  it.  Technically  speaking,  its 
formation  is  accompanied  by  a  gelatinization  of 
the  fibres  together  in  the  web  of  paper.  The  moisture 
of  hydration  can  be  thoroughly  removed  only  by  high 
temperature  drying,  it  is  the  last  to  leave  the  paper  on 
the  drying  cylinders  and  its  removal  iff  accompanied  b.v 
excessive  shrinkage  of  the  fibres  and  web.  Moisture  of 
liydratiiin  in-nbably  acts  in  several  ways  (o  make  paper 
curl. 

1.  It  cements  the  fibres  together  so  that  shrinkage 
and  expansion  of  individual  fibi-es  are  transmitted  to 
the  paper  as  a  whole. 

2.  T'nless  it  is  thoroughly  removed  on  the  drying  cy- 
linders, the  ])aper  produced  is  liable  to  excessive  shrink- 
age when  exposed  to  the  drying  atmospliere  of  a  print 
shop. 

3.  A  third  cause  has  to  do  with  sizing  and  will  be 
taken  up  under  that  subject. 

(B)  liralcr  Riziiuj.  Rosin  Size  i)recipitated  by  alum 
acts  as  a  cementing  material.  It  does,  however,  tend  to 
make  paper  waterjiroof  and  should  therefoi'c  prevent 
<|uick  changes  in  moisture  content  and  consequent  curl- 
ing. ITufortunately  the  suction  under  the  wire  acts  to 
partially  remove  the  size  from  the  wire  side.  Thus  the 
jiapcr  is  less  waterproof  on  the  wire  side  than  it  is  on  the 
felt  side  atid  when  the  finished  paper  is  brought  into  a 
drying  atmosy)here  it  is  reasonable  to  supi)0se  that  mois- 
ture leaves  the  wire  side  more  rapidly. 

Here  we  must  again  bring  in  the  effect  of  hydration. 
The  greasier  a  stock  is  the  better  the  sizing  but  also  the 
more  important  from  a  curling  .standpoint,  the  higlier 
becomes  the  vacuum  in  the  suction  boxes  and  roll.  The 
sheet  is  now  more  compact,  less  size  is  drawn  fln-n)ic/h  the 
sheet  and  a  greater  proportion  is  probablV  removed  from 
the  wire  side.  "We  thus  have  a  .sheet  mow  two-.sided 
from  a  size  standpoint  and  more  liable  to  curl. 

(O  AJifjiimevt  of  Fibren.  The  shrinkage  of  fibres  is 
very  largely  in  the  cross  section  rather  than  the  length. 
The  fibres  tend  to  align  themselves  on  the  wire  in  the 
direction  of  travel  and  since  the  curl  takes  place  in  the 
direction  of  greater  shrinkage  we  almost  invariably  find 
paper  curling  with  the  curly  edge  in  the  machine  direc- 
tion. Longer  or  harder  beating  increases  the  frayinsr  of 
the  fibre  ends  ond  decreases  machine  direction  alisrn- 
ment,  but  because  of  increased  hydration  probably  does 
not  help  curling. 

(D)  Prfisning  avd  Dryhir;.  Pressing  may  make  paper 
two-sided.  The  web  coming  off  the  wire  is  smooth  on 
the  wire  side  and  rough  on  the  top  or  felt  side.  The  first 
press  smO(#.hs  the  Mt  side  and  roughens  the  wire  side. 


The  second  press  wiiicli  is  nsiuiliy  the  last  on  fine  pajier 
nuichines  does  the  opjiositc. 

We  thus  have  the  paper  going  to  the  driers  two-sided  in 
two  ways,  comparatively  less  size  (Ui  the  wire  side  and  a 
smooth  wire  side.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  lack  of  size 
on  the  wire  side  will  cause  that  side  to  dry,  conipar- 
atively  (piickly.  It  may  also  be  a  fact  that  tlu^  smooth 
Mire  side  gets  better  contact  with  the  driers  than  the 
rough  felt  side  and  further  developes  the  two-sided  dry- 
ing .  The  effect  of  these  conditions  would  be  greater 
shrinkage  on  the  wire  side  and  a  curl  set  towards  that 
side. 

Hard  drying  is  necessary  to  remove  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  moisture  of  hydration.  If  this  moisture 
is  not  removed  on  the  macliine  or  by  furth(;r  drying 
before  the  paper  is  shipped  it  may  cause  trouble  in  a 
dry,  hot  print  shop. 

fE)  Tub  Sizing.  While  tub  sizes,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  have  the  effect  of  rosin  in  giving  ink  resist- 
ance, they  differ  from  rosin  in  one  very  important  qnal 
ity,  namely  that  they  are  not  moisture-proof.  Every 
one  knows  that  both  glue  and  starch  absorb  moisture 
and  that  when  they  do  they  expand  very  appreciably 
It  is  not  so  evident  to  the  ])apei-  maker  but  ,iust  as  true 
that  when  they  dry  out  and  lose  moisture  they  contract 
.iust  as  much.  Investigation  .shows  that  both  glue  and 
starch  undergo  greater  changes  in  moisture  content  and 
dimctision  than  does  cellulose  under  sumilar  humidity 
variations.  These  qualities  do  no  great  harm  in  them- 
selves hut  may,  if  their  api)lication  of  dryness  is  dif- 
ferent on  the  two  sides  of  the  j)aper. 

It  is  now  time  to  divide  the  discussion  into  machine 
(li'ied  and  loft  dried  divisions.  Let  us  first  take  machine 
dried.  We  have  seen  that  paper  is  two-.sided  as  to  rosin 
size  and  that  therefore  it  is  more  moisture-proof  on  the 
felt  side.  It  is  evident  that  this  condition  will  induce 
greater  absorption  of  tub-size  on  the  wire  side.  If  now 
drying  is  immediate,  as  on  machine  dried  paper,  the  size 
has  no  chance  to  permeate  the  sheet  and  equalize.  The 
d lying  on  the  second  nest  continues  to  he  two-sided  and 
the  paper  is  in  a  worse  condition  for  curling  than  before 
it  entered  the  tub.  Now.  we  not  only  llack  rosin  on  tht; 
wire  side  but  we  have  on  that  side  a  comparatively  larger 
amount  of  a  substance  more  hygroscopic  and  more  liable 
to  large  dimension  changes  than  cellulose. 

Tub-sizing  does  not  have  nearly  the  effect  on  loft 
dried  that  it  does  on  machine  dried  paper.  In  the  first 
)>lace  the  size  has  plenty  of  time  to  permeate  the  sheet 
so  that  it  is  more  evenly  distributed  throiigiiout  and  sec- 
ondly the  loft  drying  is  not  two-sided. 

CF)  Finish.  Finish  acts  to  inhibit  curling  by  decreas- 
ing the  set  towards  the  wire  side.  This  is  probabh- 
accomplished  not  by  stretching  the  wire  side,  as  this 
would  give  only  temporary  relief,  but  by  actually  pull- 
ing the  fibers  and  bonding  material  slightly  apart.  We 
find  therefore  that  highly  finished  ]iapers  like  ledgers 
and  flats  give  little  or  no  trouble. 

(O)  Pole-Mark.  One  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst 
factor  in  the  curling  or  loft  dried  paper  is  the  set  given 
to  the  paper  in  drying  over  a  pole.  The  tubsiziiig 
ojjcration  expands  the  sheet  normally  about  three 
per  cent.  In  drying,  the  paper  .should  shrink  about 
the  same  amount.  That  part  of  the  paper  hanging  down 
below  the  pole  does  shrink  unrestrainedly  but  that  part 
over  the  pole  is  prevented  by  the  weight  of  the  sheets 
in  close  contact  at  that  point.  After  drying,  this  part 
is  larger  than  it  should  be  and  we  have  a  distinct  bubble 
in  the  sheet  which  (mlv  high   finishing  such   as  is  gen 
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erally  not  allowable  in  loft  dried  bonds,  will  take  out. 
The  bubble  may  seem  to  partially  disappear  in  a  pWe  of 
paper  but  when  small  individual  sheets  are  fed  into  the 
printing  press  it  shows  up  if  printing  conditions  are 
poor. 

Conclusion 

It  is  clear  if  mii-  work  has  been  well  done  and  conclu- 
sions properly  drawn,  i)raetically  all  operations  of  paper 
makinpr  affect  curlinfr.  To  overcome  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  lu'oduciug  bond  paper  that  "lies  flat"  seems 
in  view  of  this  an  aPmost  impossible  feat.  The  problem, 
as  you  know,  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  steps 
taken  to  stoj)  curl  may  seriously  interfere  with  other 
((ualitics  of  paper.  For  example  a  soft,  i)oorly  sized 
jiaper  does  not  curl  but  lacks  bond  characteristics.  We 
believe,  however,  and  practical  results  have  proved  this, 
that  by  directing  preventing  efforts  all  along  the  line  of 
manufacturing,  curling  can  be  stopped.  Complete  suc- 
cess means  proper  methods  of  testing,  careful  instruc- 
tions to  the  crews,  and  everlasting  watchfulness  by  the 
foremen. 

SHORT  COURSES  IN  EXPORT  TRADE  AT  McGILL 

AND  TORONTO  FOR  EXPORT  MANAGERS 

AND  ASSISTANTS 

The  I'niversity  of  Toronto.  Toronto,  ami  McGill  Univ- 
ersity, Montreal,  liave  announced  the  establishment  of 
Short  Courses  in  Export  Trade  to  begin  in  Toronto  on 
January  15th  to  27th,  1928,  and  in  Montreal  January 
29th  to  February  lOth.  In  preparing  the  coni-scs. 
the  most  thorough  co-operation  has  been  in  foi-ce  lie 
tween  the  Ftiiversities,  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  the  Canadian  I\Ianufacturers 
Association.  To  make  a  success  only  requires  now  the 
attendance  of  interested  export  men. 

An  outline  giving  fu'l  particulars  of  the  course  a1 
each  University  accom])aiiies  a  letter  sent  out  iiv  ^Messrs. 
h.  L.  McMurray  and  Alex.  Marsliall,  of  the  C.  "m.  A. 

Nearly  everyone  these  days  has  more  than  a  glimmer 
of  the  desirability  of  increasing  our  exports.  Statesmen, 
bankers,  business  men  and  the  i-e.st  of  us  are  in  general 
agreement.  In  discussing  the  development  of  export 
trade,  some  justification  exists  for  the  aphorism  that 
"nothing  is  impo.ssible. "  During,  and  immediatel.v 
after,  the  war,  we  .sent  cotton  goods  to  Manchester,  hard- 
ware to  Birmingham,  and  came  within  an  inch  of  .send- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle. 

War  conditions  caused  that,  one  may  say  —  Quite ! 
Hut  these  were  only  extreme  examples  of  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  commodities  that  is  going  on  conti- 
nuously, and  were  proofs  that  it  is  the  underlying  con 
ditions  and  special  economic  causes  which  create  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  trade  among  nations. 

It  is  well  known  how  carefully  Canadian  financial, 
crop  and  general  business  conditions  have  to  be  studied 
in  order  to  make  continuously  successful  se  ling  cam- 
l>aigns  in  the  most  favorable  localities.  It  is  certainly 
advantageous  to  know  how  to  get  the  same  broad  knowl- 
edge of  export  markets.  Having  this  broad  knowledge 
as  a  basis,  such  factors  as  the  partial  failure  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  in  "West  Africa  for  several  years  in  succession 
will  mean  to  you  not  so  much  the  reduction  of  the  mar- 
ket for  enamelware,  .shirts,  burlap  and  baling  hoops. 
but  rather  an  increased  demand  for  fencing,  mowers, 
binders  and  other  implements,  tamber,  metal  roofing. 
and  cream  separators,  etc.,  because  the  land  formerly 
used  for  cotton  will  now  be  used  for  mixed  farming. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  application  of 


.science  to  busines.s  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  McKenna, 
former  Chancellor  of  the  I]xchc(|uer  in  the  Briti.sh  Gov- 
ernment and  now  Chairman  of  the  London,  Joint  City 
and  Midland  Hank,  was  able  to  say  to  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Hankers'  Association  in  New  York 
recently . that  "it  is  not  many  years  ago  —  it  is  well 
within  my  own  recollections  —  that  a  want  of  under- 
standing of  sound  ])rinciples  of  hanking  led  to  repeated 
financial  crises  which  were  then  believed  to  be  inevitable. 
As  they  uslually  happened  at  intervals  of  ten  of  eleven 
years,  many  .serious  persons  attributed  them  to  the  va- 
riations which  occur  in  the  spots  on  the  sun.  These 
spots  may  affect  the  weather  and,  through  the  weather, 
the  harvest,  but  a  wider  knf)wledge  of  banking  and  of 
currency  i-equirements  has  taught  us  how  to  escape 
their  malign   influence  on  credit." 

If  excuse  were  required  for  reiterating  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  broad  economic  i-elationships,  surely  it 
is  afforded  by  this  pronouncement  from  a  great  English 
economist  and  statesman. 

A  number  of  large  ('anadian  exporters  have  given 
much  time,  thought  and  study  to  the  development  of 
export  markets  for  their  commodities.  Generally  speak- 
ing, those  who  have  prospered  best  in  export  trade  are 
those  who  have  gone  most  fully  into  the  preliminary 
conditions  before  actually  making  a  start.  In  other 
words,  the}-  have  been  ready  to  aiijdy  larger  measures 
of  science  and  detailed  knowledge  to  their  conduct  of 
export  affairs.  The  main  objects  of  these  courses  are 
to  bring  out  the  weak  points  and  the  .strong  points  of 
the  men  who  are  handling  the  export  business;  to  let 
them  examine  themselves  in  the  light  of  economic  laws; 
to  put  at  their  disposal  methotls  of  sizing  up  commer- 
cial conditions  and  prospects  in  different  countries,  to 
shadow  forth  the  I'omance  and  pervasiveness  of  inter- 
national trading,  and  to  let  them  deduce  the  advantage 
of  applying  an  increasing  degree  of  understanding  and 
knowledge  to  their   important   work. 

Already  a  number  of  export  men  woh  have  discussed 
the  question  with  the  Department  and  the  Universities 
feel  that  this  is  an  important  step  in  advance,  and  will 
be  glad  to  attend  one  of  the  courses. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  The  Registrar,  McGi.l 
University,  Montreal,  or  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Dunlop,  Director 
of  the  Extension  Department,  Univei'sity  of  Toronto. 
Toronto.  The  fee  is  $.5.00.  These  cours-s  last  two 
weeks.  The  Toronto  session  is  from  January  15th  to 
•27th,  and  at  McGill  from  Januarv  29th  to  Februarv  10th. 


FRENCH  PAPER  INDUSTRY  FACING  CRISIS 

According  to  information  sujiplied  by  the  "Office 
National  du  Commerce  Exterieui-, "  from  data  printed 
in  Papyrus,  the  organ  of  the  French  paper  industi\y.  and 
gathered  hy  intei'viewing  several  leading  manufact- 
urers, the  French  paper  industry  is  facing  a  serious 
crisis  due  to  the  increasing  importation  of  pulp  and 
l)aper,  particularlj-  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Not  only  are  manufacturers  taking  steps  to  have  the 
tariff  on  these  commodities  increased,  but  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  resource  of  Alfa  grass  in  the 
French  colonies  of  northern  Africa,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  fiber  there  with  which  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition in  supplying  the  home  demand. 


The  way  to  feel  like  doing  our  duty  is  to  do  our  duty 
whether  we  feel  like  it  or  not. 


In  morals,  as  in  geometry,  a  straight  line  is  the  short- 
est distance  between  two  points. 
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TREND  OF  PRINTING  SALES  AND  PAPER 
PURCHASES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Since  the  early  months  of  1921  the  General  Serviec 
Department  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  has  been 
sendinj:;  broadcast  to  printers  this  Graphic  Chart  of  Print- 
ing Sales  and  Paper  Purchases."  saj-s  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Bordon, 
director  of  this  department. 

It  is  issued  prinei|)ally  for  use  in  comparing  the  trend 
of  your  business  with  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  And 
therein  lies  its  chif  value. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  consult  your  books 
and  cost  records,  going  back  to  the  year  1918.  Set  down  as 
one  hundred  per  cent  (100  9;  )  the  sales  for  the  year,  do 
likewise  with  your  ))aper  purchases  and  your  total  pro- 
ductive hours  for  all  departments.  Divide  these  totals  by 
12  which  gives  you  the  average  monthly  basis  on  which 
to  figure  your  percentages  for  each  succeeding  month. 

On  this  chart  mark  in  red  ink,  using  the  identical 
sclieme  of  marking  for  tin-  tliree  classifications  .-is  is  i)rint 
cd  in  black,  beginning  on  the  one  hundrrd  ]H-r  cent  (100 
%)  line  at  the  jioint  indicated  as  Ueecmber,  1918,  and 
follow  across  to  .January,  1919.  From  here  let  the  lines 
rise  or  fall  each  month  according  to  your  own  figures  of 
percentages  above  or  below  one  hundred  percent  (100  %). 
You  will  discover  that  there  is  a  real  interest  in  these 
comparisons  and  that  the  purpose  of  this  chart  is  to  give 
you  a  barometer  on  your  business. 

The  figures  for  printing  sales  and  paper  purchases  for 
the  month  of  September  .show  a  continued  increase  as  was 
anticipated,  says  the  American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

In  commenting  further  on  this  chart  we  will  refer  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  reached  at  the  Annual  Convention 
of  Economic  Research  at'  Harvard  University.  This 
committee  has  made  some  very  thorough  investigations 
of  the  world  conditions  existing  at  the  present  time  and 
the  conclusions  carry  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  at  this  meeting  tliat 
in  spite  of  all  predictions  to  the  effect  that  prices  would 
return  to  a  pre-war  level  this  would  not  be  the  ease  due 
to  the  fact  that  conditions  which  exist  to-day  are  very 
different  to  thos  existing  in  England  in  1'815  and  in  the 
United  States  after  18G5.  Unless  there  is  some  unforseen 
occurrence  such  as  a  policy  of  very  drastic  currency  de- 
flation in  Europe  tiie  continued  increase  in  monetary 
stocks  of  gold  will  prevent  a  decline  of  prices  during  the 
next  ten  years.  In  as  nnicii  as  the  restoration  of  currency 
to  pre-war  standards  in  the  European  countries  which  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  war  would  probably  result 
in  national  bankrujjtcy  for  a  number  of  them  it  is  not 
considered  likely  that  there  will  be  any  considerable 
change  from  th  general  price  level  existing  at  the  ))r(sent 
time.  This,  of  course  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
no  periodic  fluctuations  but  rather  that  there  will  be  no 
pcnianent  downward  trend  for  a   few  years  to  come. 

The  results  of  the  various  investigations  into  the  basic 
conditions  affecting  industry  led  to  the  following  ))re- 
dictions  rgarding  business  conditions  during  192.'}.  The 
coming  year  will  be  one  of  business  prospt'rity  which, 
how-ever,  will  probably  eulmin.-te  and  start  into  a  decline 
before  the  year  is  over.  It  was  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  measures  which  are  commonly  used  to  indicate 
the  trend  of  businc^ss  would  probably  move  upward 
whereas  others  would  decrca.se.  Among  those  that  are 
expected  to  advance  are  interest  rates,  wages,  cost  of 
living,  railroad  carloadings,  bank  loans  and  iron  and 
steel  poduction.  Among  those  that  are  expected  to 
decline  are  the  price  of  bonds,  amount  of  building  con- 
struction, and  the  number  of  business  failures. 

As  business  is  expected  to  continually  improve  until 
the  later  part   of    1923   the   probability    is   that   wholesale 


commodity  prices,  the  volume  of  manufacture  and  prod- 
ucts and  stock  prices  will  also  move  up  during  this  period, 
reaching  their  peak  at  approximately  the  same  thime  that 
a  ])eri()d  of  decline  is  expected  to  start.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  halting  of  the  present  business  expansion 
would  be  due  not  to  a  shortage  of  credit,  but  to  high 
wages  and  a  .shortage  of  labor  which  would  cause  exces- 
sive manufacturing  costs  and  a  consequent  dwindling  of 
industrial   profits. 

Activity  in  the  printing  industry  will  undoubtedly  be 
maintained  at  a  high  level  i;ntil  the  first  of  the  year. 
During  this  period  printing  prices  will  be  moderately  up- 
ward, or  at  least  stable,  rather  than  downward. 


ALEXANDER    BUNTIN 


Paper  circles  in  Toronto  and  Ontario  generally  weri- 
flioeked  on  Dec.  11  to  learn  that  Alexander  Buntin. 
head  of  the  pa])er  jobljiiig  firm  of  Buntin-Reid  CVun- 
i>aiiy,  Uiniited.  Tonmto.  had  died  during  tlie  morning. 
It  was  known  to  only  a  IVw  that  Mr.  Buntin  had  been 
taken  ill  at  lii.s  office  on  Fritlay  last.  He  was  taken  In 
liis  home  15  Elm  Avenue  in  an  unconscious  conditi^m 
and  lingered  until  Monday  morning  when  death  ensued. 
Mr.  Buntin 's  .sudden  striking  down  in  the  vigor  of  his 
manhood  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  his  hosts  of  friends 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  business.  He  was  fifty-eight 
years  of  age  and  he  had  J'cd  an  active  life  wliich  included 
periods  spent  on  the  .sea  and  on  the  open  spaces  of  the 
West.  As  a  business  man  lie  wa.s  thoi-ouglily  familiar 
with  the  paper  game  and  greatly  expanded  and  devel- 
oped the  paper  business  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected for  years.  "Alex''  Buntin  a,s  his  friends  always 
knew  him,  was  the  son  of  the  lat"  Alexander  Buntin. 
proprietor  of  the  Valleyfield  Paper  Mills,  and  was  born 
in  Montreal.  He  was  educated  at  Craigmouht  College. 
I'klinburg,  Scotland.  Bishop's  College-,  Leunoxville,  and 
Kingston  Collegiate  Institute.  After  serving  two  years 
in  the  mercantile  marine  service,  and  a  brief  experieni^e 
cattle  ranching  in  Arizona,  he  went  to  Valleyfield  where 
li'  got  his  experience  in  paper-making  aiul  later  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  the  Jiead  of  Buntin-Reid  and  Com- 
pany. The  late  Mr.  Buntin  was  looked  upon  as  a  keen, 
shrewd  business  man  and  this  was  reflected  in  the 
great  success  he  met  with  in  liis  management  of  the 
liiisiness  in  Toronto  and  in  Valleyfield.  It  was  in  1894 
that  he  became  sole  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  busi- 
iiess  and  continued  success  marked  his  administration 
of  the  enterprise  during  his  regime.  He  gathered  around 
him  a  competent  staff,  his  warehouse  manager  being 
1!.  .1.  Flynn.  For  some  years  past  the  late  Mr.  Buntin 
had  sjjent  some  tinu-  at  Atlantic  City  each  year  and  lie 
frequently  relinquished  the  cares  of  his  business  for  a 
holiday  in  hunting  aiul  fishing  ground.s.  He  married 
the  second  daugliter  of  Wil'iani  Denoon,  of  Montreal, 
ill  1802  and  is  survived  by  two* daughters,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Phillijjs  and  Mrs.  John  Boyd,  of  Toronto.  Although 
the  funeral  took  place  privately  in  Toronto  on  Tuesday 
many  evidences  of  sympathy  and  esteem  from  the  paper 
trade  of  Toronto  and  the  provinces  generally  found 
their  wav  to  the  family  residence. 


It  is  not  the  guns  or  armament 

Or  the  money  they  can  pay. 
It's  the  close  co-operation 

That  makes  'em  win  the  day. 
It  is  not  the  individual 

Or  the  army  as  a  whole. 
But  the  everlastin'  teamwoi-k 

Of  every  blooniin'  s<nil. 
Kipling. 
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The  Vital  Importance  of  Effective  Sales  Letters 


By  IIENKY  11.  MORSE, 
In  "Co lump 

[Good  sales  letters  are  required  to  produce  good 
results.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  names  of  good 
prospects  and  then  circularize  them  with  letters  that 
are  not  sales  letters,  and  will  not  make  either  sales  or 
friendships.  Business  must  be  built  on  confidence 
in  the  house  and  confidence  in  the  product,  and  this 
can  he  established  in  the  minds  of  prospects  in  other 
countries  i)y  readable,  coui-teons,  attention-getting 
sales  lelters.] 

Somclinu's  when  a  liusiucss  man  reads  his  morning 
mail  he  can  not  help  wondering  whethsr  the  writers 
of  some  of  the  letters  realize  what  a  letter  delivered 
to  the  addressee  costs  the  sender  in  actual  money.  In 
conference,  wlicn  the  question  of  sending  or  not  send- 
ing a  letter  comes  up,  some  one  may  jokingly  sa.v,  "Oh, 
let's  send  a  letter;  it  costs  only  2  cents."  x^s  a  matter 
of  fact  Avhen  one  considers  the  writers'  salaries  and 
related  factors,  it  is  foniul  that  manj'  of  the  letters 
cost  tlio  houses  that  seiul  from  50  cents  to  $1  apiece; 
and  this  applies  to  houses  that  are  sending  out  many 
sacks  of  mail  every  night. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  just  why  a  house  spend- 
ing 50  ceuts  to  send  out  a  letter  should  send  one  that 
is  really  not  worth  a  nickel.  In  addition  to  the  cost 
of  actually  getting  out  the  letter,  one  must  consider 
the  value  of  the  opportunity  that  may  be  jeopardized 
or  forfeited  if  the  letter  is  ineffectual.  One  can  not 
well  write  a  man  a  fourth  letter  of  the  same  purport 
if  three  preceding  letters  have  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  result.  If  the  first  letter  does  not  prove  ef- 
fective, the  opportunity  is  usually  lost  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be  retrieved. 

Example  of  Ineffective  ajid  Harmful  Correspondence 

But  the  stiangcsl  cii'cumslance  is  that  of  a  man  who 
purchases  lists  of  prospects,  pajiug  a  rather  high  price 
per  name,  and  then  circularizes  them  in  the  most 
mediocre  manner.  A  few  days  ago  an  instance  of  this 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  A  manufacturer  in  New  Jersey 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Blank  Service 
Bureau?  They  furnish  manufacturers  with  worked-up 
inquiries  at  ^1  apiece.  We  have  found  that  their  in- 
quiries, when  worked,  will  not  produce  answers  to  the 
letters.     Is  this  a  legitimate  company?"' 

When  that  letter  was  read  it  was  felt  at  first  that 
fraud  had  probably  been  perpetrated  and  that  the 
service  bureau  mentioned  was  pre.ying  upon  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  American  exporter  in  selling  him  lists  of 
worthless  names  at  $1  per  name.  But  such  was  not 
the  case.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  service  bureau  and  to  obtain  from  its  managers 
a  statement  as  to  just  how  their  lists  are  made  up.  If 
their  statements  were  correct  (and  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  them),  their  method  of  compiling  these  names 
is  ingenious  and  soimd,  and  the  lists  should  have  pro- 
duced results.  The  second  letter  from  the  complaining 
liouse  brought  copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
that  house  and  one  of  the  prospects.  A  letter  of  solici- 
tation addressed  to  a  house  in  Mexico  and  written  in 
English  read  as  follows: — 


Chief.  Specialties  Division 
rce  Reports" 

1.  We  have  been  informed  by  the  Blank  Service  Bu- 
reau that  you  are  interested  in  men's  wearing  apparel. 

2.  Men's  welt  and  McKay  sewed  shoes. 

3.  Reversible  wide  silk  cravats  of  the  latest  pattern. 

4.  A  well-known  braiul  of  men's  silk  hosiery. 

5.  Leather  gloves  of  domestic  manufacture. 

().  Sofi  and  stiff  felt  hats  bearing  a  well-known  local 
iirand. 

7.  Remember,  \vc  arc  iieadquarters  for  the  most  com- 
plete  line  of  men's  fui'iiishings. 

P.S.  —  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  our  conii)letc 
buyers'  guide  on  all  the  lines  which  wo  carry. 

This  letter  is  reproduced  as  it  was  written,  except 
for  changes  in  the  names  of  the  articles,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  identity  of  the  hou.se.  In  reply  to  that  letter 
llie  firm  received  the  communication  that  follows: 

•Heplying  to  your  favor  of  the  UUh,  we  beg  to  in- 
form yoii  that  we  are  not  at  this  time  in  the  market 
for  the  lines  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  offer  us.  Our 
stock  in  this  line  is  complete  at  present,  but  .should  we 
need  anytliijig  in  the  future  we  will  be  glad  to  let  you 
have  our  inquiry.  We  Jhank  you  for  the  attention 
and  remain." 

Two  things  about  this  letter  deserve  to  be  noted: 
First,  instead  of  being  written  from  the  Mexican 
head-quarters,  to  which  the  letter  of  the  16th  was  ad- 
dressed, it  was  written  from  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  where 
the  Mexican  firm  evidently  maintains  a  branch.  It  is 
po.ssible  that  this  is  a  buying  branch  stratefieally  lo- 
cated for  the  importation  of  goods  into  Mexico"  It 
would  appear  that  an  alert  sales  manager  should  have 
uivestigated  and  considered  the  possibility  of  doin<^ 
business  with  the  house  at  Eagle  Pass.  The  second 
noteworthy  point  is  that  the  letter  was  written  in 
English  —  and  rather  good  English.  The  would-be 
exporter,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  letter 
from  Eagle  Pass  and  following  up  with  a  vigorous  sales 
letter,  quoting  terms,  datings,  and  other  things  that 
would  naturally  interest  a  man  who  expected  to  be  in 
the  market  a  little  later,  evidentlv  became  irritated 
because  the  first  letter  did  not  bring  an  order  and 
wrote  as  follows : 

"Replying  to  your  letter  of  tlie  :JOth.  The  Blank 
Service  Bureau  told  us  that  you  were  in  the  market 
for  men 's  shoes.  Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  if  this 
statement  Avas  correct  under  date  of  August  14th?  We 
received  notice  from  them  on  the  16th  and  our  letter 
was  written  on  the  same  date.  The  articles  we  sell  are 
illustrated  on  the  inclosed  folder.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  you  in  regard  to  the  Blank  Service  Bureau 
because  we  are  paying  them  for  these  inquiries  and 
if  they  are  not  alive  or  if  the  inquiries  are  faked  we 
are  paying  out  our  good  money  to  no  good  purpose 
whatsoever." 

The  house  at  Eagle  Pass  replied  to  this  deplorablv 
in.iudicious  letter  in  the  following  dignified  way      ' 

"Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  6th  inst  we  beg  to 
mtorm  you  that  we  are  not  at  this  time  in  the  market 
tor  your  men's  shoes  that  you  are  so  kind  as  to  offer 
us.  Our  stock  in  this  line  is  complete  at  present  but 
should  we  need  anything  in  the  future  we  will  be'-^lad 
to  let  you  have  our  inquiries.  We  thank  vou  for  vour 
attention  and  remain," 

"Very  truly  yours." 
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So  far  as  the  uorrespoudence  sent  to  the  Bureau 
sliows,  no  reply  to  this  letter  was  sent;  yet  any  man 
possessing  the  true  instinct  of  salesmanship  would 
have  addressed  himself  again  to  this  Mexican  prospect 
with  one  of  the  most  carefully  drafted,  explicit  sales 
letters  that  he  was  capable  of  writing. 

Defects  That  Tend  to  Repel  Prospective  Customers 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
endeavors  to  prevent  Ameiican  exporters  from  prac- 
I  icing  fraudulent  schemes  in  connection  with  their  ex- 
j)ort  business  but  it  has  no  way  of  disciplining  the 
merchant  who  rushes  into  the  export  field  with  such 
letters  as  the  two  that  have  been  quoted,  which  con- 
stitute almost  an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
foreign  merchant. 

In  the  first  letter  there  was  not  a  particle  of  sales- 
manship. There  was  no  "approach";  there  was  no 
effort  to  attract  favorable  attention;  there  was  no  en- 
deavor to  interest  the  prospect;  there  was  no  room  left 
for  a  "follow-up";  the  letter  was  written  in  English 
to  a  Mexican  firm,  and  it  began  with  the  bald  state- 
ment that  this  prospective  customer  had  been  first 
heard  of  through  the  means  of  the  service  bureau.  How 
much  more  effective  the  letter  would  have  been  if  the 
writer,  instead  of  saying  that  the  addressee's  name 
had  been  purchased  of  a  service  bureau  for  a  dollar, 
had  written  in  good  Spanish,  "The  enviable  reputa- 
tion which  your  excellent  house  enjoys  because  of  its 
many  years  of  honorable  dealing  moves  us  to  call  your 
attention  to  our  superior  line  of  merchandise  and  our 
facilities  for  serving  you  as  a  house  of  your  standing 
deserves  to  be  served." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  letter  to  create  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient  in  the  sender  of  the  letter, 
no  banker's  reference,  no  credit  reference,  nothing 
to  indicate  that  anyone  who  had  ever  bought  the  pro- 
ducts before  had  found  them  satisfactory,  nothing  to 
show  that  the  house  was  in  a  position  to  cater  to  busi- 
ness in  Mexico,  nothing  to  prove  that  it  knew  how  to 
pack  goods  for  Mexico,  not  a  word  regarding  terms  or 
method  of  payment,  and  certainly  nothing  that  would 
tend  to  induce  the  buyer  to  abandon  an  already  estab- 
lished connection. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  conditions  so  unusual  that  a 
letter  of  this  type  would  get  an  order  or  even  a  reply. 
In  sending  this  correspondence  to  the  bureau  the  house 
writes : 

"These  are  the  first  people  that  have  replied  to  any 
of  our  inquiries  and  you  will  notice  that  they  say  that 
they  are  not  interested  at  the  present  time  in  our  mer- 
chandise, although  the  service  bureau  claim  that  these 
inquiries  were  all  alive.  Remember  that  this  is  the 
first  answer  that  we  have  had  from  any  of  the  inqui- 
ries that  they  sent  us  and  again  this  inquiry  is  not  in- 
terested. ' ' 

Requirements  Deserving  Careful  Consideration 

These  letters  thiil  h;ivc  been  quoted,  and  lliat  are  oh- 
viou.sly  bad  botii  in  (lonception  and  in  execution,  are 
really  not  a  great  deal  worse  than  much  of  the  mail 
that  is  used  in  an  effort  to  sell  goods.  Albert  Sidney 
Gregg,  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Nation's  Business, 
gives  a  very  interesting  report  on  domestic  mail-order 
literature,  which  Stanley  B.  Moore,  of  Cleveland,  in- 
vestigated, and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  sales' 
can  be  made  by  mail  if  a  letter  is  well  typed  on  good 
stationery,  if  a  stamp  is  properly  affixed,  if  too  much 


advertising  is  not   inclosed,   if  the  envelope  is  sealed, 
and  if  the  letter  itself  is  a  true  sales  document. 

For  mail  to  foreign  countries  one  should  go  further 
than  this.  In  general,  it  is  not  well  to  rely  on  a  single 
letter.  A  series — even  if  it  consists  of  only  three — is 
far  better,  but  there  should  be  a  sequence  to  the  letters. 
The  first  letter  should  attract  favorable  attention  and 
create  interest;  the  second  should  stimulate  that  in- 
terest and  establish  a  feeling  of  confidence ;  and  the 
tiiird  sliould  be  a  delicately  worded  sales  document, 
with  plenty  of  force  and  directness  but  without  any 
appearance  of  haste  or  pressure.  The  letters  should  be 
individually  typed  on  good  stationery  and  should  be 
carefully  signed  with  pen  and  ink  by  some  officer  of 
the  company. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  the  signature  is  the  most 
important  part  of  a  foreign  sales  letter.  The  foreigner, 
particularly  the  Latin  American,  is  much  more  sensi- 
tive to  .slights  and  discourtesies  than  are  the  majority 
of  American  traders.  The  present  writer  has  always 
made  it  a  rule,  even  when  his  mail  might  run  to  300  or 
400  form  letters  in  one  day,  to  examine  each  letter  per- 
sonally, to  make  sure  that  the  name  and  address  are 
correctly  spelled  and  the  salutation  is  correct,  and  to 
sign  each  letter  with  pen  and  ink  with  his  own  hand. 
It  is  always  a  temptation,  when  a  man  is  busy  and 
when  he  is  writing  to  people  who  are  not  familiar  with 
his  signature,  to  allow  the  secretary  or  the  stenographer 
to  sign  the  mail,  but  is  it  not  possible  that  the  shrewd 
Colombian  (for  example)  can  tell  whether  the  signa- 
ture is  written  by  him  or  by  a  stenographer,  even 
though  the  stenographer's  handwriting  may  be  better 
and  more  legible  than  his? 

A  signature  that  has  been  dried  with  a  blotter  some- 
times I'esembles  one  made  with  a  rubber  stamp,  and 
more  meticulous  persons  may  consider  it  wortli  while 
fo  permit  the  signatures  to  dry  with  all  the  ink  on 
them  before  the  letters  are  folded. 

These  are  little  things  but  they  make  the  difference 
between  a  letter  that  a  man  will  read  and  a  letter  that 
he  will  throw  into  the  waste-paper  basket  without 
reading.  They  make  the  difference  between  money 
tlirown  away  and  money  invested  in  letters  that  build 
good  will  and  ultimately  produce  profitable  orders. 


A  FEELING  OF  CONFIDENCE 

"From  recent  visits  I  have  paid  in  an  official  capacity 
to  various  parts  of  the  province  during  the  past  three 
weeks,  there  are  increasig  signs  of  prosperity  visible  on 
all  sides,"  said  R.  W.  Gould,  secretary  of  the  Quebec 
Province  Division  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, on  his  return  from  a  series  of  visits  to  local  centres. 

"Mills  in  many  places  are  working  24  hours  a  day,  with 
|)]inty  of  orders  ahead,  and  business  is  generally  on  the 
upgrade.  There  are  practically  no  idle  industrial  plants 
in  the  province  today,  while  many  of  them  are  working 
over-time.  That  is  in  very  strong  contrast  to  the  position 
I  bad  to  face  a  year  ago,  with  plants  either  working  short 
time  or  closed  down  altogether." 

"Merchandise  stocks  throughout  the  country  are  low  to- 
day," said  Mr.  Gould,  "and  retailers  are  starting  to  stock 
up  well,  with  much  more  confindence  than  for  a  long  time 
past,  which  means  business  all  the  way  from  manufacturer 
to  consumer.  Everywhere  I  went  I  found  a  feeling  of  ab- 
solute confidence  in  every  business  centre.  It  was  real 
pleasure  to  go  through  the  province  this  time,  because  on 
my  trips  last  year  I  found  everybody  with  a  long  face  and 
drawing  in  on  business,  while  to-day  it  is  just  the  reverse." 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  8f.  Si,.|ilu'ii  li,i;ii-,l  ,,f  Ti;h1c  \vhi,-]i  has  hciMi 
fosfei'ii]<r  tlu'  ('slal)lislniieiit  oL'  a  pulp  mill  at  St.  Ste- 
])heii  will  not  divulge  tlie  name  of  the  eompany  thai 
has  been  interested.  It  is  known  that  engineers  eni- 
|)loyed  by  the  mysterious  company  have  been  in  St. 
Stejjhen.  for  the  past  few  weeks,  making  surveys  of 
several  sites  along  the  St.  Croix  river.  Many  guesses 
have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  identity  of  the  eoncern, 
but  the  St.  Stephen  Board  of  Trade  refuses  to  announee 
the  name,  fearing  likely  that  publication  of  the  name 
may  indiu-e  other  eities  and  towns  to  seek  to  induce  the 
eompany  to  locate  elsewhere  than  St.  Stephen  before 
final  arrangements  are  perfected. 

Options  have  been  taken  on  two  sites  in  St.  Stephen 
for  the  eompany,  and  it  is  reported  the  intention  is 
to  produce  paper  as  well  as  pulp.  In  tiie  course  of  a 
few  weeks  it  is  expected  that  definite  announcement 
can  be  made.  Hopes  are  expressed  that  building  ope- 
rations will  l)e  started  in  the  spring. 

The  Fraser  Companies,  Limited,  are  cutting  much 
pulpwood  this  winter  in  New  Brunswick.  The  increase 
m  cutting  pulpwood  by  this  firm  is  but  one  of  the 
increased  cutting  plans  of  this  big  concern.  An  in- 
crease has  been  noted  in  the  cutting  of  all  varieties  of 
wood.  Fraser  Comi)anies,  Limited,  are  operating  their 
EdmundstoH,  N.  B..  pulp  mill  to  capacity. 

This  firm  has  in  mind  the  constrnetiou  of  a  paper 
mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tobiqne  River  as  it  empties 
into  the  St.  John  River.  The  permission  to  erect  a 
dam  at  this  location  has  been  given  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick government,  despite  the  protest.s  of  salmon  fisher- 
nien  who  claim  that  sncli  a  dam  would  ruin  the  Tobiquc 
river  as  a  salmon  fishing  centre.  Owing  to  the  preva- 
lent dullness  in  the  paper  market  the'' Fraser  Com- 
panies, Limited,  have  not  started  l)uilding  operations 
but  nidieations  are  that  a  start  will  be  made  in  1923 
perhaps  in  the  late  spring.  The  mill  will  be  one  of  the 
hirgest  in  the  maritime  provinces  and  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  vast  pulpwood  areas  controlled  by  this  com- 
pany along  the  Tol)ique  and  upper  St.  John  rivers. 
J^  raser  Comiiames,  Limited,  have  now  more  employees 
than  at  the  same  period  of  last  winter. 

Sydney  Jones,  manager  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and 
1  aper  Company's  mill  at  St.  John,  addressed  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  St.  John  recently.  His  subject  was  paper 
making.  .Air.  Jones  is  a  son  of  N.  M.  Jones,  general 
uianager  of  the  company  and  former  resident-  manao-er 
ot  the  St.  John  mill. 

H  A.  Oak  of  Bangor  Me.,  who  died  re,-entl\-  was  a 
brother  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Oak  who  was  presi.lent 
and  manager  of  the  New  Brunswick  Timberlands  and 
Lumber  Company  and  greatly  interested  in  iiulpwood 
areas  ,n  New  Brunswick.  H.  A.  Oak  was  emploved  with 
his  hrothei-  tor  some  years.  The  late  C.  E.  Oak  died 
but  a  short  lime  ago. 

The  Bathurst  Company,  Limited,  is  proeeedinir  .sat- 
istactorily  with  the  new  pai>er  mill  at  Bathurst  and  it 
IS  expected  that  the  mill  will  be  readv  during  the  late 
spnug.  Ihe  extension  to  the  pulp  mill  will  l,e  started 
m  the  spring,  the  production  annually  of  the  pulp  mill 
being  nearly  doubled. 

y.  E.  Foster,  premier  of  New  Brunswick,  is  said  to 
be  interested  m  a  new  pulpwood  deal  bv  which  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  pulp  lands  in  the  mari'tinie  provin.'e 
will  be  acquired  through  merger. 

The  four  ma.sted  scliooncr,  Jean  Kiclber.-  Cant  P„b 
hcover,  made  one  of  the  quickest  trips  in"  vea rs' from 
Lunenburg  to  New  Haven  ^^■hh  a  cargo  of  pulp 


Cutting  operations  of  the  Pejepscol  Company,  along 
the  Salmon  River  in  New  Brunswick,  have  not  been  dis"- 
continued  as  one  report  has  stated.  This  eompany  is 
still  cutting  on  its  large  tracts  of  pulpwood  fronting 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  extending  for  some  miles  up 
tlie  Salmon  River.  The  company  barges  towed  l)v  tlic 
company's  ocean  going  tug  transports  the  jjulpwood  to 
Bath.  Me.  Although  stormy  weather  during  the  winter 
months  forces  a  curtailment  in  the  shipping  opei'ations. 
nevertheless,  shipments  are  frequently  made  from 
Salmon  River,  the  New  Brunswick  headquarters  of 
the  Pe.jepscot  Coiiipany.  This  eompany  controls  two 
paper  mills  in  .Maine  and  may  construct  a  new  mill  on 
its  proi)erty  at  Salmon  River" during  1923. 


TIMBER  LIMIT  FOR  EX-SOLDIERS 

A  timber  stand  of  250  acres  on  the  South  Shore 
about  70  miles  from  Montreal,  has  been  purchased  to 
provide  work  for  ex-fighting  men  by  the  Montreal  Ex- 
Fightmg  Men's  Association,  subject  to  a  favorable 
repoi't  by  a  forestry  expert.  The  arrangements  in  con- 
nection with  the  inspection  and  report  are  beintr  car- 
ried out  by  General  J.  B.  White,  Woodlands  Director  of 
the  Riordon  Company. 

The  timber  standing  will  be  used  by  the  Ex-Fightin-' 
.Men's  Association  to  provide  work  for  single  mcji  the 
intention  being  to  establish  a  model  lumber  camp.  Some 
of  the  wood  will  be  sent  into  the  citv  of  Montreal  in 
the  rough  to  a  timber  yard  which  the  Association  will 
set  up.  Here  unemployed  married  men  will  be  em- 
I)loyed  in  the  finishing  of  the  wood.  Altogether  it  is 
expected  that  the  project  will  give  emplovment  to 
about  120  men.  40  in  the  lumber  camp  and  SO  in  the 
.Montreal  vard. 


TOOK  TIMBER  BOOM 

A  fine  of  >t;50  and  costs  was  imposed  on  Adrian  La- 
rocque,  ot  Pointe  Fortune.  Que.,  for  stealing  a  timber 
boom  worth  $300  from  the  Federal  (fovernment  The 
accused  claimed  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  boom  be- 
longed to  the  Government,  or  he  would  not  have  touch- 


A  FLASH  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

"Why  leave  them  blank" 

Most  offices  arc  supplied  with  blotters  in  two  wavs— 
those  winch  are  t^urnished  by  other  firms  and  valued  by 
them  because  of  the  opportunity  to  present  an  advertising 
mes.sage  ami  those  supplied  by  the  firm  itself,  which  are 
generally  blanks  cut   from   a   full   sheet. 

There  aren't  enough  advertising  blotters  from  other 
people  to  supply  the  continuous  requirements  of  any  large 
corporation.  So.  the  Stationery  Department  is  called 
"pon-but,  M'hy  leave  the  blotters  blank.^ 

Here  rs  an  opportunity,  in  larger  companies,  M-hieh  can 
be  used  o  great  advantage.  Has  the  President  or  exeeu- 
tne  no  short  message  to  send  to  the  employees  .=  It  is  de- 
s.rous  to  make  savings  in  various  «ays?  Wouldn't  a  short 
word   or   two   of   inspiration    help   now   and   ait  Msl 

t^SP  '"'''"":  ""   ■'"■^•^^^>'  ^"'^   '-thusLm-  or  pre 
cbSeriS"-^"  ''-''  "  "''-  *"   ^-'^  '•--  -If  --e 

By  "Sing  printed  blotters  Railways  could  send  messa<res 

'.'•r s':''  h?:t:ff  -"'r-^  -'z^-'  ^*-  ^-j^^  *«  zrzt. 

.  nt        Con  .^"•^"'•-"-^  Companies  to  their  staff  and 
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Tlu'  Ht'Ucvilh'  Paper  Company,  wliicli  arc  lai-jic  iiiaii- 
ufai'tiircrs  of  straw  Itoard.  arc  installint;-  new  steam 
boilers  and  making  other  alterations  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  mill.  They  are  now  chiefly 
engaged  in  making  straw  board  for  corrugated  pur- 
poses. 

Considerably  increased  ontput  will  follow  certain 
alterations  and  additions  now  going  forward  in  the 
Frankford  mill  of  the  Canada  Paper  Board  Company. 
New  pumps  and  screens  and  other  equipment  is  being 
installed  and  by  the  first  of  the  new  .year  the  mill  will 
be  ill  a  position  to  greatly  increase  its  capacity.  The 
plant  has  been  running  at  capacity  for  some  months 
and  the  company  reports  a  well-sustained  demand  for 
its  ontput  of  board. 

It  is  understood  that  following  alterations  at  the 
plant  of  the  Specialty  Paper  Company  at  Camden  East 
the  company  will  embark  on  the  manufacture  of  higher 
gi-ade  papers  and  will  put  lines  of  book  and  writing 
papers  on  the  market.  The  firm  are  using  a  special 
de-inking  process  in  connection  with  their  use  of  old 
rags  and  it  is  stated  that  the  process  is  pi'oving  suc- 
cessful in  conjunction  Avith  rag  stock. 

The  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  are  installing 
a  pulp  conveyor  for  the  carriage  of  pulp  from  the 
cars  to  the  storage  room  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  product.  It  is  expected  that  the 
installation  will  be  complete  within  about  two  weeks 
time. 

Edwin  Crabtree,  representing  several  Quebec  pulp 
mills,  spent  a  few-  days  in  Toronto  on  business  last 
week. 

I'apcr  manufacturers  in  Ontario  were  advised  last 
week  of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  wet  felts.  As  far 
as  can  be  learned  the  increase  applies  to  the  one  line 
only  and  woollen  felts  are  not  affected,  the  latter 
being  sold  on  a  yearly  contract  basis. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Company,  Limited,  held  at  the 
head  office  in  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Tor- 
onto, on  Dec.  17  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  seven  pei-  I'ent  on  the  common  and  preferred 
stocks  was  declaimed.     The  quarter  ends  on  Dec.  31st. 

The  No.  1  newsprint  machine  of  the  Fort  William 
Paper  (!ompan.v  at  Fort  William  is  about  ready  to 
turn  over  and  is  now  being  turned  up  preparatory  to 
starting  her  on  her  steadj-  run  whicii  will  likely  be 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  Good  progress  is 
also  being  made  with  the  installation  of  the  second 
machine  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  operation  some 
time  in  Janiuiry. 

Duncan  Chisholm,  Jr.,  son  of  Duncan  Chisholm  of 
the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Bank  of  Ha- 
milton Building,  Toronto,  is  at  his  home  in  Toronlo 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  accident  he  met 
with  while  working  in  the  north  country. 

Jean  Rolland,  mill  manager  of  the  St.  Jerome  mill 
of  the  Rolhuul  Paper  Company,  was  a  visitor  to  the 
Toronto  office  of  the  company  in  the  Bank  of  Hamil- 
ton Building  last  week. 


A  meeting  of  the  Educational  ('(imuiittfc  of  Hic  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Pa])er  Association  was  held  in  Toronto 
on  Dec.  ISth  when  the  chief  i)usiiu'ss  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  to  be  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  in  Montreal,  Jan.  24tli  to  26th. 

Russell  B.  Peters,  of  the  Paper  Board  Corporation, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto 
last  week. 

R.  J.  Plynn,  sales  manager  of  the  Buntin,  Reid  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  is  retiring  this  year  from  nuniicipal 
work  after  having  served  two  years  as  Mayor  of 
Weston,  near  Toronto. 

The  $100,000  action  of  E.  W.  Backus,  the  millionaire 
pulp  and  lumber  king  of  Mhmeapolis,  against  the 
Toronto  Evening  Telegram  for  alleged  libel  came  to  an 
end  on  Dee.  20  in  the  disagreement  of  the  jury.  The 
case  will  not  be  renewed  unless  the  plaintiff  chooses 
to  start  it  afresh.  While  neither  side  scored,  it  has 
been  an  expensive  proposition,  the  17-day  trial  and 
preparatory  work  costing  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  .$100,000.  Among  the  witnesses  examined  in 
the  case  were  Premier  Drury  and  several  Ontario 
Cabinet  Ministers.  The  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for 
alleged  libelous  statements  made  by  the  Telegram  in 
connection  with  his  acquisition  of  the  English  River 
timber  limits. 

Negotiations  between  Provincial  Hydro  authorities 
and  representatives  of  the  Ontario  Government  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  continue  in 
Toronto  from  day  to  day  at  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
with  the  meagre  information  that  progress  is  being 
made  slowly  but  surely.  Since  negotiations  began  a 
forthnight  ago  alternative  agreements  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  both  sides,  which  have  been  amended  and  re- 
amended  at  the  instigation  of  either  part.y,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  principals  have  got  well  under  way  in 
the  discussion  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  powder  by 
the  Great  Lakes  people.  The  matter  is  still  dragging 
along,  however. 

The  Buntin,  Reid  Company,  13  Colborne  Street, 
Toronto,  have  sent  out  notices  to  the  trade  announcing 
the  appointment  of  W.  H.  L.ytle  as  manager,  R.  J. 
Plynn  continuing  in  his  position  as  sales  manager.  The 
announcement  states  that  the  company  will  continue 
to  do  business  and  maintain  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
late  Alexandei-  Buntin.  Mr.  Lytle  is  an  old  employee 
of  the  firm  having  been  the  office  manager  for  years. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssociation  will  be  excep- 
tionally well  attended.  A  large  number  of  hotel  re- 
servations have  already  been  made,  and  the  applica- 
tions for  tickets  for  the  annual  dinner  are  coming  in 
at  a  good  rate.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  are  of  pai'amount 
importance  to  the  industry,  especially  in  view  of  the 
further  development  of  the  newsprint  section.  The 
programs  of  the  Technical  and  Woodlands  section  are 
attractive  in  the  way  of  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with, 
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and  it  is  expected  that  the  discussions  will  bring  out 
many  points  of  value  to  those  interested. 

Mr.  W.  Gorman,  of  the  Montreal  office  of  the  Provin- 
cial Paper  IMills,  Limited,  arrived  at  Sydney,  Australia, 
on  December  20.  He  is  on  a  visit  to  Australasia,  with 
a  view  to  extend  the  export  trade  of  his  company. 

In  discussing  the  $12,000,000  dam  and  water  power 
project  which  he  is  developing  at  Grand  Discharge, 
Quebec.  James  Brodie  Duke,  the  tobacco  magnate,  de- 
clared at  his  office,  New  York  City,  last  Saturday 
that  lie  had  been  interested  in  this  development  for 
almost  ten  years  and  that  he  had  plans  completed  for 
starting  the  work  when  the  war  made  necessary  the 
abandonment  of  the  pi-oject  temporarily,  materials 
and  labor  having  become  prohibitive.  "But  I  realized 
from  tlie  first  moment  that  1  inspected  the  property," 
said  Mr.  Duke,  ■'that  Lake  St.  John  and  its  great  out- 
let were  made  by  the  Almighty  for  man's  develop- 
ment. The  great  power  which  we  are  developing  at 
the  Grand  Discharge  of  Lake  St.  John  will  be  by  far 
the  largest  in  the  world.  When  we  have  completed  the 
two  power  plants  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $75,000,000 
we  will  have  1,200.000  horsepower  for  sale  at  cheap 
rates.  And,  mind  you,  the  horsepower  will  be  gen- 
erated by  a  force  of  water  which  has  hitherto  been 
wasted  —  running  into  the  sea  for  thousands  of  j^ears. 
To  reproduce  a  like  amount  of  horsepower  with  coal 
would  take  4,000,000  tons."  Mr.  Duke  stated  that  the 
first  plant  at  the  Great  Discharge  should  be  in  opera- 
tion in  two  years.  This  will  generate  about  400,000 
horsepower  and  will  cost  to  complete  about  $12,000,000. 
Twelve  men  will  run  this  plant  for  twenty-four  hours 
a  da\'  —  or  four  men  at  a  time  in  three  eight  hour 
shifts.  Price  Bros.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  which  will  become  tiie 
largest  manufacturers  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  world, 
have  already  contracted  for  half  of  this  first  400,000 
horsepower,  according  to  Mr.  Duke.  Besides  his  great 
tobacco  interests,  Mr.  Duke,  as  president  of  the  South- 
ern Power  Company,  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
development  of  water  power  on  a  large  scale.  He 
described  the  locations  on  Lake  St.  John  and  the  Sa- 
guenay  as  ideal  sites  for  manufacturing,  pointing  out 
that  the  river  is  navigable  to  a  point  only  four  miles 
below  the  place  where  a  second  plant  is  to  be  con- 
structed. IMr.  Duke  declared  that  he  thought  it  will 
lie  found  possible  to  transmit  surplus  power  to  parts 
of  the  New  England  States  at  rates  lower  thau  are 
being  quoted  there  now.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  would  live  long  enough  to  see  the  entire  enterprise 
completed.  "It  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World,"  he  observed  in  concluding  his 
interview. 


BIG  MACHINE  FOR  DONNACONA 

Mr.  R.  P.  Kernan,  general  manager  of  the  Donuacona 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  Quebec,  who  was  in  Mont- 
real last  week,  states  that  the  company  have  ordered  a 
234  in.  newsprint  machine  from  Charles  Walmslcy  and 
Company,  Limited,  Bury,  England,  who  have  now  on 
order  several  machines  for  Canada.  The  machine  for 
the  Donnacona  Company  will  have  a  capacity  of  75 
to  100  tons  per  day.  Installation  will  be  commenced 
in  March  and  completed  early  in  January  1924. 

The  Donnacona  Company  are  also  installing  four 
motor  driven  new  grinders.  With  these  additions  the 
company  will  be  in  a  position  to  produce,  daily,  2:iO 
tons  8  ground  wood.  The  company  have  already  suf- 
ficient sulphite  production  to  take  care  of  the  output 


of  the  new  paper  machine,  and  the  additional  ground- 
wood  equipment  will  therefore  balance  the  plant,  which 
is  eveji  now  of  a  high  order. 

The  Company  are  practically  assured  of  a  market 
for  the  output  of  the  new  machine.  The  operation  of 
this,  in  conjunction  with  other  assured  newsprint  de- 
velopments will  make  Canada,  in  the  early  jjart  ol' 
1924,  a  larger  producer  of  newsprint  than  the  rnitcd 
States. 


EXPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  NOVEMBER  1922 

A  special  report  from  the  Canadian  Pulji  and  Pajier 
Association  gives  details  of  the  exports  oi  pul])  and 
paper  were  valued  at  $11,425,998  which  was  an  increase 
of  $1,020,565  over  the  previous  month  and  of  $1,984,148 
over  November  1921. 

Details  for  November  1921  and  1922  were  as  follows: 
November  1921  Novenil)er  1922 

Cwts  \';iluc  Cwts  Value 

PAPER: 

Newsprint  1,341,098       $.5,339,:i,58       1,890,633       .$6,733.nTs 

Book    Paper  66  719  2,399  16,778 

Other  Paper  & 

Mntg  393,881  4«0,930 


PULP: 

Sulpli.ite  (Kraft) 
Sulpliite  BIchd 
Sulphite  Unblchd. 
Mechanical 

289,6*2 
100,806 
394.,4.92 
712,196 

$5,733,958 

$   854,298 

649,2.55 

1,138,639 

1,065,700 

290,911 
2.53,713 
527,962 
629,215 

$7,230,786 

$    917,560 

1,074,864 

1,205,781 

997,007 

1,557,136       $3,707,892       1,731,801       $4,195,212 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  these  ex- 
ports were : 

„  .^    .  „,  ,  P^Per                  Pulp  Total 

Lnited  States  $6,260,236            .$3,451,496  S9,711,7.S2 

United  Kingdom  534,165                 486,442  1,020,607 

Other  Countries  436,385                 257.274  693^659 


57,230,786  $4,195,212  $11,425,998 

Pulp  wood  exports  for  the  month  were  64.652  cords 
valued  at  $650,974  compared  with  49,476  cords  valued 
at  $614,974  exported  in  November  1921. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
our  exports  striking  increases  over  the  corresponding 
^i|^^mouths  of  last  year.    The  details  are  given  below : 

8  Months  1921  8  Months  1922 

.                    Cwts             Value  Cwts             Value 

Newsprint          9,012,612       $42,127,725  12,807,001       .$45  435  17-^ 

Book  Paper             14,739              177,455  2,S,7-'9              203  08'-' 

Other  Paper  &  '     " 

Mnigs.  2,075,005  4,128,169 


p^^Lp.  $44,980,185  .$49,766,423 

Sulphate  1,423,.524       4,959,144  2,03(),.5.55  $  6  249.331 

Sulphite  BIchd  931513       4,316,251  2,148.362  8  •>6s'673 

Sulphite  Unblch  1,743,422       6,088,844  3,121,84:3  I'dO'^'ui 

Mechanical  3,358,800       7,235,318  4,378,227  6'l84'436 


7,457,259  .$23,599,557     11,678,987     $28,304,881 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  for  this  eight 
months'  period  our  neM'sprint  exports  have  increased 
by  3.800.000  cwts.,  exports  of  book  paper  have  almost 
doubled  and  other  exports  of  paper  have  increased 
considerably.  Our  exports  of  pulp  have  increased  by 
more  than  ,50  per  cent,  the  increase  being  .speciallv  not- 
able in  sulphite  pulp. 

Exports  of  pulp  Mood  for  the  eight  months  to  Novem- 
l)er  30th  amounted  to  664,067  cords  valued  at  $6,873  - 
809  compared  with  exports  in  1921  of  518.067  cords 
valued  at  $6,749,433. 


No  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  except  when 
he  pleases  to  do  right. 


L'(i4(; 
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Technical  Section 


<- ^  ■  .^^ClATJOHr' 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A.  —  Properties.  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Products. 

A-1  Cellulose  Content  and  Pulp  Yields  of  Some 
Australian  Woods.  L.  K.  REN.1A:\I1N  and  .JOHN  L. 
SOJIEKN'ILLE.  Chem.  Eng.  Mining  Rev.  xiv.  377-379 
(1922);  Chem.  Abs.  xvi,  4062  (Nov.  20,  1922).  The 
followiiifr  fijrures  ^nve  the  .vield  of  cellulose  (hone  dry 
basis'),  and  the  niaximum  and  minimum  yields  of  un- 
bleached siida  inilii  from  .Australian  woods:  Candlenut 
(Aleurites  moluccana),  fi2.  57.2.  r)4.4%  ;  crows 's  foot 
elm  (Tarrieta  argyrodendron),  54.  50.4- ;  swamp  cypress 
(Callistris  Glauca),  43.2.  45.1.  41.3:  Blackbutt  (Euca- 
lyptus pilularis),  50.7.  52.7,  49.2;  mountain  ash  (Euca,- 
lyptus  regnana),  mature  57.2.  53.2,  48.4;  immature  53.8. 
52.1.  4S.4:  karri  (ucalyptus  diversicolor) ,  immature 
55.7^  52.3.  48.4;  silvertr,p  (Eucalyptus  siberiana),  50.6 
46.2^  45;  woollybutt  (Eucalyptus  delegatensis),  55.9, 
52,  51.2;  .stringv-bark  (Eucalyptus  obliqua)  54.9,  -,  -: 
karri  (mill  waste),  57.5.  47.7.  46.  A  2  to  3%  loss  of 
weights  occurs  during  the  bleaching  process.  These 
woods  compare  favorably  with  representative  pulp 
woods  of  Nortli  America  as  regards  cellulose  contents 
and  viebls  nf  i,ulp.-A.P.-C. 

A-'3  Utilization  of  Maize  Flowers,  Stalks,  and  Leaves. 
JOSEPH  IMRTT-DAVY.  S.  African  J.  Ind.  v.  357-364 
(1922);  Chem.  Abs.,  xvi.  4063  (Nov.  20,  1922).  A 
review  of  research  work  and  of  patents.  The  in- 
side of  the  maize  stalk  furnishes  a  nearly  pure 
"natural"  cellulose.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid,  paper  i)ulp.  a  floor  covering  similar  to  lino- 
leum, viscose  nitrates,  insulation  for  refrigerator  trucks, 
r.team  pipe  and  boiler  coverings,  and  for  dry  cells  for 
electric  storage  batteries.  Maize  paper  is  remarkably 
tough  and  devoid  of  siliceous  matter  and  undesirable 
brittleness.  It  is  i)articularly  suitable  for  bank-note 
j)ai)er  and  for  envelopes.  Coarser  husks  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper.  The  residue  from 
maize  straw  is  made  into  fodder  and  ethyl  alcohol  is 
obtained  from  the  waste  liipiors  of  mills  using  the  sul- 
])iiite  process.-A.P.-(". 

A-4  E-5  Mitscherlich  Pulp.  JOHN  E.  DALEY.  Pulp 
and  Paper  xx.  1001  iXov.  Ki,  1922).  Hrief  description 
of  the  i)r()cess  of  manufacture  of  Mitscherlich  pulj) 
showing  its  superiority  over  (|uick  cook  sulphite  and 
the  reasons  for  this  superioritv.-A.P.-C. 

A-6  Wood  Fuel.  h.  P..  SCIIIBBYE  and  S.  SCHOLD- 
STKi  )M.  vensk  Pappers  Tidning  xxv,  159-160  (1922 >  : 
Chems.  Abs.,  xvi,  4043  i,Novc.  20.  1922).  Results  of  in- 
vestigations to  find  more  economical  burning  conditons 
for  wood  fuel  are  shown  in  12  graphs.  The  highest 
temperature  obtainable  by  burning  wood  witii  70%  of 
water  and  with  12^ o  CO;  in  the  flue  gas  was  775"('. 
Lowering  the  temperature  of  tlie  flue  gas  from  300° 
to  130°C.  in  small  saw  mills  saves  18.3'/o  fuel.  One 
cubic  meter  of  wood  weigliing  271.3  kilos  (55%  of 
water)  was  found  to  be  26.4%  more  profitable  than  1 
cubic  meter  weighing  324  kilos  and  having  65  %  of 
water.  A  saw  mill  using  waste  wood  having  70%  water 
and   yielding  flue   gas  at   300°   and   10%i    C0._.  saved 


16.5'','    li\-   raising  the  CO..  coiitcnl    of  the   flue  gas  to 
14';.-A.P.-('. 

A-11  Loading  and  Filling  Materials.  ( ARL  C. 
SCllNEIDEH.  knowlton  Bros.  Paper  Mill  xlv,  No.  45. 
18.  46  (Nov.  18.  1922):  Paper  Ind.  iv,  1259-1261  (Dec. 
1922).  Brief  description  of  the  nsc  of  fillers  and  of 
their  ])roper1ies,  more  ])articularlv  those  of  clay.-A.P.- 
C. 

A-15  Reactions  of  Cellulose  with  Sodium  Chloride  and 
Other  Neutral  Salts.  I  Preliminary  Survey.  HELEN 
MASTERS.  Chem.  See.  Trans,  cxxi,  2026-2034  (Oct. 
1922).  When  thoroughly  washed  cellulose  was  washed 
with  sodium  chloride  solution,,  it  was  found  that  the 
washing  contained  a  very  small  but  definite  amount  of 
acid.  After  washing  with  salt  till  no  more  acid  was 
formed,  by  washing  Avith  water  an  amount  of  alkali  was 
extracted  wliich  was  practically  equivalent  to  the  acid 
extracted  by  tlie  salt.  These  alternate  extractions  of 
acid  and  alkali  could  be  continued  practically  indef- 
inetly.  Temperature  apparently  has  no  effect  on  the 
amount  obtained.  Extracting  the  cellulose  with  deci- 
normal  ssolutions  of  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  sul- 
phate, barium  chloride,  and  calcium  chloride  gave 
similar  results,  but  varying  amounts  of  acid  and  alkali 
acid  and  alkali  could  be  continued  practicall.y  indef- 
acid.  After  washing  with  salt  till  no  more  acid  was  for 
were  obtained. -A. P.-C. 

A-0  M-12  Uses  of  the  Microscope  in  Paper  Mills. 
JA:MES  STRACHAN.  Paper  xxxi.  No.  3.  7-10  (Nov.  8, 
1922).  An  outline  of  the  various  purposes  for  which 
the  microscope  can  be  used  in  the  paper  mill.-A.P.-C. 

B.  —  Forestry 

B-6  Use  of  Aircraft  in  Forest  Operations.  H.  S. 
QUIGLEY,  Price  Bros.  &  Co.  Pulp  and  Paper  xx.  1017- 
1019,  (Nov.  23,  1922).  Brief  outline  of  tlie  method 
of  making  aerial  surveys  of  timberlands,  and  of  the 
usefulness  and  reliabilitv  of  aircraft  for  this  purpose. 
-A.P.-C. 

B-9  Pulp  Possibilities  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A.  W. 
SCHORGER,  C.  v.  Burji-ess  Laboratories.  Pulp  and 
Paper  xx,  1045-1047  (Nov.  22,  1922).  A  brief  outline 
of  tlie  characteristics  of  groundwood,  of  sulphite  and 
of  sulphate  ])ulps  prepared  from  the  relief  westei'n 
woods,  and  of  the  jtossibilitiies  of  utilizing  by-products 
iK'ahictan  from  western  larch.  Uy-|)i-oducts  of  lundiei-- 
ing,  redwood  waste). -A. P.-C. 

D.  —  Groundwood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

D-5  Modern  Practice  in  the  Manufacture  and  Ap- 
plications of  Steamed  Groundwood.  A.  o.  BHAtUi. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.  xxvii.  No.  16,  793-797,  No.  17.  842-846 
(Oct.  is  ;ind  25,  1922).  A  desi-ri])t  ion  of  the  present 
status  and  practical  possibilities  of  the  i)roccss.  ilis- 
cussing  the  theory  and  describing  tiie  equii)ment  used. 
Tlie  operation  of  a  modern  American  mill  is  discussed. 
-A.P.-C. 

E.  —  Acid  Process  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and  Equipment 

E-2  R-6  Pollution  of  Streams  by  Pulp  Mill  Wastes. 
GEO.  C.  WHIPPLE.  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Civil  Eng.  Nlviii. 
1385-1392    (1922);    Chem.    Abs.    xvi.    :!l>9l    (Nov.    20, 
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Copywright  ilrictly  reterved. 


"The  Paper  Machine 


PAPER  MACHINE  WIRES. 

THE  UNITED  WIRE  WORKS,  LIMITED,  are  the  only  makers  of  PAPER 
MACHINE  WIRES  who  manufacture,  in  their  own  works,  from  the 
Ingot  to  the  finished  article.     This  places  them  in  the  unique  and 
advantageous  position  of  being  able  to  determine  that  nothing  but  the  finest 
materials  and  alloys  will  be  used  in  their  factories. 

In  addition  to  PAPER  MACHINE  WIRES,  they  are  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  Wire  Cloth  in  all  meshes  and  widths. 

THE  UNITED  WIRE  WORKS,  LIMITED, 

EDINBURGH,  GLASGOW,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  and  BIRMINGHAM 

General  Agents  for  Canada 

TIPPET  &  COMPANY  LIMITED, 

8  Place  Royale  Montreal 

kSS^^.^^jKJTS,^.''    N      T      .SMIT  T  TF     si*  cREorr  foncier  building 

BRITISH  CXJLUMPIA     ^^  •     '' •      >->lVlllvL<lE/,  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 
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Improved  Quality  and 
Increased  Production 


can  be  secured  in  many  paper  mills  today  by  a  judicious  remodelling  of  maeliiiies 
and  replacement  of  earlier  types  of  wet  ends,  couch  rolls,  etc.,  by  present-day 
designs  which  allow  higher  speeds. 

We  specialize  in  re-designing  existing  paper  machines  and  installing  equip- 
ment which  will  bring  them  into  line  with  the  many  modern  machines  whicli  liave 
gone  into  operation  lately.  To  get  our  figures  and  suggestions  as  to  possible 
betterments  in  your  machines  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way,  and  may  lead  to 
important  savings.  Our  Engineering  and  Sales  Departments  are  always  glad  to 
co-operate  with  those  who  have  paper  production  problems  to  work  out. 

Fouidrinier  Machines  for  Fine  Papers,  Fast-running  Machines  for  Newsprint 
or  Kraft,  also  Cylinder  Machines  for  Board,  etc.,  and  Wet  Machines  for 
Wood  Pulp. 

Millspaugh  Suction  Couch  and  Press  Rolls,  G-ranite  Press  Rolls,  Pope  Reels, 
Screens,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  etc. 

I.  P.  Morris  Hydraulic  Turbines  and  Pumps. 

Lamer- Johnson   Hydraulic  Valves  in  types  to  suit  various  requirements  and  in  all  sizes  up  to 

20  ft.  diam.    Gate  and  Pivot  Valves  in  the  larger  sizes.     Electric  Steam  Generators. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Limited 
Montreal,  Canada 

R.  F.  Mather,  Western  Representative,  London  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Telephone 
Melrose  TOO 


Domworks    Montreal ' ' 
Cable  Address 
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The   Watford   Engineering   Works, 


WILLIAM    WHYTE, 


Limited. 

Established  1827  by  Mr.  GEO.  TIDCOMBE,  Senr. 

Paper  Mill  Engineers  &  Millwrights 

LOWER  HIGH  STREET,  WATFORD,  ENGLAND. 

Telegrams:     "Mechanical     Watford."       Code  —  5th  Edition  ABC  Telephone:   .iS  Watford. 

315  MELROSE  AVENUE 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


LICENSES  FOR 

SOUTH  FRANCE,  GERMANY, 
ITALY,  JAPAN,  NORWAY 
SWEDEN,  SPAIN  aud  SWITZ- 
ERLAND: Me.sSrs.  Escher  Wyss  & 
Co.,  Zurieli,  Switzerland. 

HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM :  Mons. 
Edward  Chantrenne,  Nivelles,  liel- 
giunj. 

NORTH  OF  FRANCE:  Messrs. 
Lhounne  &  Argy,  9,  Rne  Lagrange, 
Paris. 

U.  S.  A.  :  Tlie  Bagley  &  Sewell  Co., 
Watertowu,   New   York. 


The  "Tremor'^   Screen 

FOR  PAPER  MACHINES 

(Either  Inward  or  Outward  Flow;  Fully  Protected) 

Fitted  with  large  driuns  suitable  for  Canadian  and  American  practice 

(A  PURELY  ROTARY  SCREEN  WITH  NO  RECIPROCATING  PARTS) 

Perfectly  Silent  Positive  Rotating  Drum  and  Minimum  Upkeep 
EXISTING  SCREENS  FITTED  WITH  THE  'TREMOR"  PATENTS 


PULPERS,    SCREEN    PLATES,    DRUMS    AND 
CYLINDER  MOULDS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


SPRAY  DAMPERS,  SLITTERS,  FROTH  KILLERS, 
STUFF    CHEST    MIXERS,    PULP    SCREENS.    Etc. 
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WHY  LAG  BEHIND? 

When  a  survey  by  our 
Service  Department 
may  indicate  that 
a  small  expenditure 
would  greatly  increase 
the  output  of  your 
machines. 

Jsk  Us 


The  PUSEY  and  JONES  Company 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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^^rice^nM^  Sc^i&mikd 


MANUFACTURERS    OP 
NEV/SPRINT  R\PE:R     ♦         PULPV/OOD 

cardboard  ♦      spruce  lumber 

sulphite:  ♦      lathseaT^es 

CROUNDV/OOD  PULP        ♦         CEDAR  SHIMQLES 
FOURDRINIER    SPECIALTIES  


<^y4€/ul' 


3fi^Shice^J:4ou^,  QuJec, 


r^lper  «iPuLF»  Mills 


Sawmills 

ON  KoRTHft  South  Shores  or  the 
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Equip   your    Mills   with    Green    Bay 
Barkers-Materland  Labor  Saving 

Machines 


BARKERS  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time — both  normal  and  abnormal.  Higher 
prices  will  be  obtained  in  normal  times  for  paper  manufactured  from  wood  barked  on 
rotary  knife  barkers.  Equip  your  mill  to  take  care  of  normal  business  conditions. 

OVER  300  MACHINES  in  use  in  Scandinavian  countries  —  Unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  superiority  of  Green  Bay  Barkers,  over  any  other  methods  known. 


CANADIAN  BARKER  CO. 


SAULT  STE.  MARIE, 


ONTARIO 
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"IMPCO" 

TAILING  S GREENER 

FOR  SCREENING  GROUND  WOOD  TAILINGS 


Very  Low  Power  and  Upkeep  Expense 
Delivers  Rejections  Free  of  Good  Stock 


WRITE 
FOR  DETAILS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A  PLEASURE 


CLOSED  SYSTEM  FOR  GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


"IMPCO"  KNOTTER 
"IMPCO"   SCREEN 
"IMPCO"   TAILING  SCREENER 
"IMPCO"  REFINER 


No  Pulp  Lost  Except  Rejections  at  Bull  Screen 

SHERBROOKE  MACHINERY  Co.,  Ltd. 

SHERBROOKE 
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Laurentide  Company, 

Limited 

GRAND '  MERE,         Q  UEBEC. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ground  Wood  Pulp  Newsprint  Paper 

Sulphite  Pulp  Pulp  Board 


Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company^ 

Limited 
Head  Office:  MONTREAL,  Que., 

THE  LARGEST  NEWS  PRINT  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 


Manufacturers  of 

Newsprint  Paper,         Sulphite  Pulp, 
Groundwood  Pulp. 


Mills  at  IROQUOIS  FALLS,  ONT. 
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Established  1870 


AYERS    LIMITED 

LACHUTE  MILLS  P.Q. 

\^^.    Pioneers  and  leading  the  field,  in  Canada,  in  the  manufacture  of 

PULP  and  PAPER  MAKER'S  FELTS 

Largest    Plant    of    the    kind    in    tlie    Dominion,  Capacity  easily  taking  care  of  very   important 

ranking     amongst     the     most     modern     FELT  Canadian  customers'  requirements  —  and  ship- 

PACTORIES  in  the  World.  ments  to  the  other  Paper  Making  Countries. 


The  success  and  reputation  of  "Ayers  Felts"  bears  evidence 
of  the  Quality  and  Dependability  built  into  them.  Construc- 
tion features  evolved  for  all  kinds  of  machines,  for  all  classes 
of  paper,  to  give  maximum  efficiency  with  regard  to  the 
particular  manufacturing  problems  in  the  various  mills. 


The  Attainment  of  an  Ideal 

TELTS 
WASHED 
WITHOUT 

SHUTTING  DOWN 
PAPER  MACHINES" 


The  Patented  "Ayers"  FELT  WASHER  attains  this  ideal 
for  which  paper  makers  have  long  been  striving.  By  the 
means  of  this  device,  the  work  of  cleaning  and  washing  the 
Felts  is  done  without  stoppage  of  the  machinery  and,  in  the 
case  of  news  print  or  similar  paper,  without  breaking  or 
crushing  the  sheet. 

PATENTED  IN  U S.A.,  CANADA  AND  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 
PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR  IN  JAPAN  AND  MEXICO. 

Already   in   operation   in    some  of  the   largest  Privilege    to    install    this    PELT     WASHER 

Paper    Mills    where    it    is  recognized    as    indi.s-  readily  granted  by  AYERS  LIMITED  to  all 

pensable  and  a  great  money  saver.  its  customers  on  most  reasonable  terms. 

Full  particulars  given   upon  applicatior.. 

A  special  Felt  has  been  designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
this  Felt  Washer  wherever  it  is  in  operation. 

These  two  essential  factors  —  "AYERS  FELTS  and  FELT  WASHER"  —  in  perfect  team  work  — 
make  for  efficiency,  economy  and  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  Paper  Mill. 
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Structural  Steel  and  Steel  Plate  Work 

of  every  description 


TANKS 

DIFFUSERS 

HOPPERS 

BINS 

RECLAIMING  TOWERS 

BUILDINGS 


MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 


Head  Office  and  Works: 
SHEBBBOOKE,   QUE. 


MONTBEAI.   OFFICE: 

404    New    Birks    Bitildlng 


Halifax   Representative ; 

B.    B.    FOWEB, 

Royal  Bank  Cliaiuljers 


CHIPPERS 


This  cut  illustrates  our  60-in.  Disc  Chipper.     The  machine  embodies  all  the  well  known  Victoria  chaiaeteristics,  such  as 

simplicity,  strength,   and   reliability. 
The  gravity  feed  spout  shown  is  usual  for  blocks.    We  can  supply  slab  chippers  equipped  with  mechanical  feed  if  desired. 
Interesting  data  sent  on  request.  Write  us 

VICTORIA  FOUNDRY   COMPANY  LIMITED 

General  Engineering,  Machine  and  Foundry  Contractors  OTTAWA,  CANADA 
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Longer  Service,  Drier  Slieets,  Less  Trouble 
Increased  Production,  Reduced  Overhead 

These  are  the  results  which  have 
won  so  wide  a  use  of  the 

KENWOOD  IMPROVED 
TAN    JACKET 


LONGER  SERVICE,  because  treated 
by  a  patented  tanning  process  which 
makes  them  thicker,  heavier,  firmer, 
more  resistant  to  abrasion. 
DRIER  SHEETS,  because  the  cush- 
ion surface  remains  soft  and  smooth 
throughout  its  service  materially  in- 
creasing removal  of  water. 
LESS  TROUBLE,  because  the  Ken- 
wood Improved  Tan  Jacket  shrinks  on 
so  uniformly  and  hugs  the  roll  so 
tightly. 


INCREASED      PRODUCTION,     be 

cause  ready  for  Maximum  service  im- 
mediately the  jacket  is  shrunken  on. 
Deckle  may  be  changed  at  any  time 
even  when  the  jacket  is  well  worn. 

REDUCED  OVERHEAD,  because  of 
the  above  reasons,  and  because,  being 
woven  in  strata  or  layers,  the  jacket 
may  be  worn  away  to  the  last  layer 
without  endangering  wires. 


Instructions  for  fitting  and  operating  the  Kenwood  Improved 

Tan  Jacket  are  simple  —  "Shrink  on  propei-ly,  keep  guard  board 
beveled  to  correct  bearing  edge,  use  only  necessary  pressui-e  of 
guard  board  against  jacket." 

KENWOOD    MILLS    LTD. 

ARNPRIOR,     ONTARIO 
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Charles  Walir 


Telephone  —  499  BURY. 
Telegrams  —  ' '  PUMPS  BURY. ' ' 


Wet  End  of  232  in.  Fourdrinier  Machine  at  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  rails,  Ont. 
Which   has  given   an   output  as   large   as  90  tons    in   24   hours. 


HIGH  SPEED 


Western  Canadian     I  -  R,_.,„ntitive 
WMtern  U.S.A.  f     Representative 

JAMIESON  ENGINEERING  CO 

Londsn  Buiiaing.  Vioceufac,   Bl 


f  a^jpr  Mnke^ 


ATLAS  WORKS, 
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ley  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Cables  —  PUMPS  BURY,  ENGLAND. 
Codes  —  5th  Edition,  A. B.C.  Western  Union. 


Calenders,    Reels,   and    Winder,    on   the    Widest    Machine    in   the   World.     There   are   two   of   these    monsters    at 

Iroquois    Falls,    Ont. 


BURY, 


PAPER  MACHINES 


Bastern  Canadian  1   _ 
EUatern  American  (  Representatlre: 
WILUAM  WHYTE, 
515  Melrose  ATe.,  Montreal,   Que. 


LANCASHIRE. 
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HYDRAULIC  TURBINES  of 

Canadian  Design  and   Manufacture 


Modern  Desifrns 

Highest  Efficiency 

Substantial  Construction 

Continuous  Service 

Buy  Canadian  Turbines  when 
they  are  the  best. 

Our  Hydraulic  Turbines  en- 
sure a  sound  investment. 


RANNEY'S  FALLS  TURBINE 


Boving  Hydraulic  &  Engineering  Company,  Limited 


LINDSAY,  ONTARIO 


Acid-  Proof  Lining 

BRICK  AND  TILE 

Let  Stebbins  Products  Cut  Your 
Overhead  Costs 

Wherever  acids  are  used,  there  is  a  field  for  acid-proof  brick  or  tile,  as  a  lining  for 
digesters,  tanks,  towers,  leaching  cells,  incinerators,  combustion  chambers,  alcohol  and 
chemical  recovery  equipment.  Leaking  acid  is  not  only  dangerous  to  employees,  but  it 
can  cause  serious  damage  to  valuable  equipment.  Such  leaks,  moreover,  caute  production 
delays  and  repair  charges  you  cannot  afford  today. 

Stebbins  Acid-Proof  Brick  and  Tile  are  made  with  over  thirty  years'  experience  in  such 
work  behind  it.  They  are  hand  kneaded  and  moulded,  strong,  and  free  from  blow-holes 
and  kiln  cracks.  They  are  proving  their  worth  by  highly  satisfactory  service  in  pulp 
digesters  in  paper  mills  in  this  and  foreign  countries  —  a  use  calculated  to  demonstrate 
the  weaknesses  of  any  brick. 

Whether  your  product  is  acid,  paper,  alcohol  or  other  chemicals,  Stebbins  service  can 
save  you  money.  We'll  be  glad  to  show  you  how  in  detail.  Write  us  now!  And  let  us 
quote  you  on  your  acid-proof  linings  and  other  equipment  delivered  and  installed. 

STEBBINS  ENGINEERING  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Designers 
Sulphate 

Watertown 


Equippers 
Soda 

Operators 

Sulphite  Pulp  Mills 

New  York 

U.  S.  A. 
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Minimize  Break  downs  and  Readjustments 

Use  «PMS"  Belts 

THE   "RED    RIBBON"    BELTING 

Practically  eliminating  "breakdowns"  and  adjustments 
means  continuous  production  Avith  all  the  benefits  of  in- 
cieased  sales  and  revenue. 

We  are  not  making  vague  general  claims  f'or"P  M  S."  It 
is  already  making  good  in  many  of  Canada's  leading  plants. 
It  solves  the  problems  of  difficclt  drives;  if  you  have  a 
troublesome  drive  to  negotiate,  ask  our  belting  engineers 
about  it. 

Manufactured   Exclusively    By 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 

Head  Offices  and  Factories,  Toronto,  Canada 

Brancltoi  in  all  Lcadiiif/  Cities  of  Canada. 
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Established  1886 


Experience 
Service 


Years  ago  tve  advertised:  "If  you  are  iti  the  mar- 
ket for  one  or  a  thousand  tons,  our  facilities  — 
the  result  of  many  years'  experience  —  are  at 
your  disposal."  We  have  never  reduced  our 
minimum,  hut  our  added  growth  and  the  careful 
development  of  consistently  sound  business 
methods  have  enabled,  us  to  vastly  increase  the 
nuhvimum. 

M.  Gottesman  &  Company 

INCORPOEATED 

18  East  41st  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  A. 


HOLYOKE   OFFICE 
185  PINE  STREET 


STOCKHOLM  OFFICE 
STUREPLAN,   13 


KALAMAZOO  OFFICE 
1  HUMPHREY  BLOCK 


For    Decoration   Purposes 

Sell 

Interlake  Decorative  Crepe 

Offers  a  choice  of  36  Beautiful  Shades  Suitable 
for  all  Seasons  of  the  year. 

Rolls  or  flat  pac/^ages--- 1 0  feet  lengths. 

WRITE  FOR  COLOR  CARD 

Intei^ldJ^e  Tissue  Mills  Co. 


MERRITTON 


]-mxniled 


CANADA 


Head    Office:    54   University   Avenue,   Toronto. 
Sales    Branch:    McGill    Building,   Montreal,   Que. 
Also    manufacturers    of    Tissues — Towels — Toilet    papers — Table    Napkins — and    other 


paper    specialties. 


Made  in  Canada 


Prompt  Shipments  Assured 
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THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Beit-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

Over  160  Machines  now  in 

use  in  Canadian  and 

American  mills 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro.  Ont.,  Canada 


The  most  of  the  best 
at  no  greater  cost! 


Were  Eddy's  Matches  to  cost  you  more  than 
ordinary  and  inferior  lights  it  would  scarcely 
be   a  matter  of  surprise. 

Usually,  where  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  quality,  prices  do  vary  very  considerably. 
But,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  Eddy's 
whUe  WORTH  FAR  MORE,  COST  NO 
MORE  than  the  less  safe,  less  sure  and  less  ^ 
dependable  Matches. 

The  most  of  the  best  at  no  greater  cost 
that's     EDDY'S     and    they're     CANADIAN 
CLEAN    THROUGH. 

Always  everywhere  in  Canada  ask  for 
EDDY'S    MATCHES. 


The  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Limited.     Hull,  Canada 

Branches  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Halifax  and  London,  Ont. 
AgrentB   at:    St    Jo^K3.,    Quebec,    Ottawa,   BrockviUe,    KlngTBton,    Hamilton,   Port   Arthur, 
Y°!LZ"'^^^co7,'^^''^-    **^"'    ""O"   ^*-'    saskatoon.    Calvary,    Edmonton. 
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The  management  and  employees  of  this  organization  wish 

to  extend  their  sincere  best  wishes 

and  the  season's  greetings 

to   the   entire  paper    manufacturing  industry   and  to   their 

friends  and  users  of  Downingtown  Machinery 

The  Management 


G-uyon  Miller,  President 

A.  H.  Standley,  Vice  President 

Ellis  Y.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Charles  L.  Ellis,  2nd  Vice  President 

Jacob  Edge.  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 


DOWNINGTOWN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machineri/ 

DOWNINGTOWN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


=  STEAM = 

High    Cost    Wastage 


We  can  positively  show  you 

How  you  can   conserve   and   cut  steam   costs   that   will 
startle  you. 

We  apply  common  sense  methods  to  Boiler  Rooms  and 
Steam  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Let  us  show  you  how  it  can  be  done. 

Our  Systems  are  unique. 

Canadian    Combustion    Company    Limited. 

43  Victoria  St.,     TORONTO 

ENGINEERS  MANUFACTURERS 
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RELIANCE 

Regrinding    Valve 

■iuitalile  for  working  steam 

jiressure  up  to  200  pounds 

per  square  inch 


lie;^riiidino  Valves 

that     give     satisfaction 


In  "Reliance"  and  "Sterling"  Regrinding  Valves  we 
offer  a  complete  line  of  dependable  valves  of  the  re- 
grinding type. 

These  valves  are  made  from  the  very  best  materials  and 
every  detail  of  their  construction  is  in  keeping  with  the 
standard  of  workmanship  which  has  made  the  name 
"JENKINS"  a  mark  of  valve  dependability. 

"Reliance"  and  "Sterling"  Regrinding  Valves  are 
giving  excellent  service  wherever  installed. 


Write   for  literature  illustrating   and   de- 
scribing  these    Jenkins   Valves   in   detail. 


JENKINS    BROS.,    LIMITED 

103  St.  P.emi  St.  Montreal 

Toronto  Vancouver 

European  Branch:  6  Great  Queen  St.  Kingsway,  London  W.  C.  2  Eng. 


FELTS 

and  JACKETS 

For    Pulp   and    Paper    Mills 


(%nman4 

ST.   HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 

"Made  in  Canada" 

MILLS  AND  SALE  OFFICE,  ST.  HYACINTHE.  QUEBEC 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


J.  0.  ROSS  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

30  E  42  ST  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VAPOR  ABSORPTION  SYSTEMS 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  FOR  PAPER  MILLS 


MONEY    SATED,    MONEY    EARNED 

By    applying    correct    cntting    methodB 

OTir  ESTIMATES  help   yon 

JAMES   W.   SEWALL 

Forest  Enerlneer 

Old   Town,  Davidson   Bldif., 

Maine.  Washinerton,  D.C. 

Iiargest  Crnisin?  House  in  America. 


PAPER   KILL  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 


208  N.  LARAMIE  AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 


C.bl.  Addr*is  "JASCAR"  Chieaf*         C«l«:  ABC  Sib  EdilwD  and  WMtern  tin 


KENNETH   L.   WARREN 

Mem.   Am.  Soc.    M.E 
Specialist  In 

GROUND    WOOD    PULP    PLANTS 

Water  Storage  and  Hydraulic  Developmenta 
RIVIERB   DU  LOUP  {en  bas)  OUEBEC 


HORTON 


TANKS 

AND 
STEE&    PltATE 
CONSTBTTCTIOM 


Klevated   Tanks  —  Digesters   —  Barking  Drums 
Penstocks  —  Pulp  Tanks  —  Bins  —  Smoke  Stacks 
HOETON  STEEL  WORKS,  LIMITED 

1008   Bank    of   Toronto   Bldg.,    MONTREAL 
132    Janet   St..    BRIDCEBURG.    Ont. 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,    Paper    and    Fibre    Mills,    Hydraulic    Development. 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY  LTD 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS. 
71   Bay  St..  Toronto.  Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


BACK   TO   NORMALCY 

Substantial  Reductions  in  costs'of  Materials  bTiiT^ 
JENSSENS  TOWERS  witin  NORMAL  COST  ^ 
We  can  show  you  how  to  make  MONEY  &  BETTER  ACID 

G.  D.  JENSSEN  CO.  200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


HiSiSH 


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS,     CONTRACTORS 


1^ 

ORUMMOND  BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


HYDRAULIC  AND  STEaM 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT, 
INDUSTRIAL  BUILDINGS, 
HEAVY  FOUNDATIONS, 
DAMS,  BRIDGE  PIERS 
AND  UNDERWATER 
CONSTRUCTION 


l,'<telkba>«IMI><l«WIHI«l«rai<MHl><IMKtol;<M)a)tM><l«l><MI^ 

GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mrm.  A.S.C.E..  A.S.M.E..  Eng.  Ins..  Csn. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments 

LANGDON   BUILDING 

309  Broadway,       ....       New  York  City. 

mmmsstssmsfmiS 


CLAFLIN  CONTINUOUS  BEATERS 

"BEAT  THE  STUFF  THAT'S  HARD  TO  BEAT" 
CLAFLINS  meet  every  beating  demand,  stand  the 
hardest  usage,  and  deliver  a  greater  percentage  of 
properly  beaten  stock  than  any  tub-beaters  or  any 
other  beating  engines. 

Claflin  Engineers  can  solve  your  most  troublesome 
beating   problems. 

INQUIRIES   CHEEEFULLY  ANSWERED 

The  Claflin  Engineering  Company 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 
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CONSULTING    ENGINEERS 


^gisiaisLgigigsiaHBigMgiiaBiiiagiaaRKiam^ 

H.  S.  Taylor,  Limited 


GUARANTEE  BUILDING. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 

DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  &  OPERATION 

OF 

PULP,  PAPER  AND  FIBKE  MILLS 

WATERPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

STEAM  POWER  PLANTS. 

PLANS      AND      SPECIFICATIONS 

EVALUATIONS      AND      REPORTS 

CONSULTATIONS. 

Phone  No.  Plateau  2669 


WE    MANUFACTURE 


WOOD  TANKS 

of  Every  Description 

TATS  — 

ACID    TANKS   —   PENSTOCKS    — 

WATEB   TANKS  —  WATER  PIPE   — 

SFBINKI.EB    TANKS    —    VOMIT    PIPES 

STOCK    SPOUTS    —    BI.OW    PIT    TANKS 

W.  H.  WHITE 

TII.1.E  ST.  PIEBBE   (Near  Montreal)  -  Que. 


William    Whyte 

Represeutiug 

"Porritts  &  Spencer"  Felts,  "Niagara" 

and  "Lindsay"  Wires, 

"Walmsley's"  Paper  Machines 

AND 

"Stoke"  English  Pulp  Stones 

315  Melrose  Ave.,  Montreal 
Telephone  Melrose  1393  W 


ff 


M 


THE  (£f 

ANAGEMENTLNGINEERING  And  DEVELOPMENT  Co. 

7IH  FLOOR  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.. 

DAYTON,  OH  10. 


DESIGN.CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 

OF 

PULP  PAPER  AND  FIBRE  MILLS 
WATERPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
•STEAM   POWER   PLANTS- 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 
EVALUATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
•  •  CONSULTATIONS  •  • 


M 


Telephone   Plateau   348 

A.  J.  F.  M  O  N  T  A  B  O  N  E,     M.  A.  L  E.  E. 

CONSULTTNG  ELECTRICAL  ENGLNEER 
Specialty---Putp  atid  Papjr  Mill,  EIa:tricil 
Equiptment,  Power  Plants,  Etc. 
Imperial  Theatre  Building.  -  MONTREAL 


Vera  Chemical  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

FREEMAN,  ONT. 


Rosin  Size  ™  Paper  Fillers. 
Soap  Powder  —  Felts  Soaps. 
Foam  Killers  —  Specialties. 
Clays  —  Textile  Chemicals. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 

200  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  C.E. 
MEMBBB  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 
PAPER,  PULP  AND  FIBRE  MTLLS 

WATER    POWER    DEVELOPMENT 
I  HYDRAULIC    STRUCTURE 

I  STEAM  PLANTS 


6-  Structural  Steel  "Work 

CANADIAN    DES  MOINES    STEEL    CO..  LTD. 
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The  National  Paper  Stock  Co. 

GRADERS   and   PACKERS 
of 
WASTE  PAPER 

5-13  Queen  St.  Montreal,  Que. 


ItlE  DONIACONA  PAPEIi  CO., 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of 

NEWSPAPER,  SULPHITE 

and  MECHANICAL  PULP 

DONNACONA,                     P.Q. 

CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


igfgiiggaiia{iBaa«y«y«iigiaagKMMaagiagRi[aa^^ 


Raga,    New  Cuttings,    Bagging,    Etc. 


Head  Office— NEW  YORK 

Branches: 

—  Sweden  Helslngfors  —  Finland 

Kalamazoo  —  F.    D.    Haskell 

Dayton  —  R.  R.  Reed        Holyoke  —  J.  B.  Woodruff,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Mr.  Georg:e  B.  Smltheman 


MM8a>tl»ElHlHl«l«lHlK|gtel»tol«l«lKl)<lHl»liagllgRIIHHMa'S1'^lWl»BlBg 


The 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Limited 

Manufacturers     of     High     Grade 

'•TAG  AND  BRISTOL" 


HEAD  OFFICE  &  MILL 


TOEONTO,  ONT. 


PULPSTONES 

All  sizes  and  any  quantity  of 
the  best  supplied  promptly 

AMERICAN  STONE  COMPANY, 

Littleton,  W.  Va. 


Canadian  Paperboard  Company, 

Limited 

Successors   to 
THE    NOBTKUMBERIiAin)    PAPER    &    EI.ECTRIC 

coMFAinr,  £iMiTz:i> 

Campbellford,    Ont. 
and 
CANADA   BOZBOARS    COMPAmr,   tXUZTED 

Montreal    P.Q.,  and  Frankford,   Ont. 

MAIN   OFFICE 

2   SEIGNEURS  STREET,  MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

Mills  Located  at 

Montreal,  P.  Q.  Prankford,   Ont.  Campbellford,   Ont. 

Address   all    communications    to    the    Main    Office 

2  Seigneurs  St.,  Montreal 

Phone   M.    7102  Private    Exchange 


Empire  Pulp  Stones 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF 
TIME,  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 
THEY  HAVE  DEMONSTRA- 
TED  BY  ACTUAL  SERVICE 
THEIR  SUPERIORITY  TO 
ALL  OTHER  STONES. 

The  Smallwood  Stone  Company 

STEUBENVILLE.  OHIO 


^^DRYDEN" 


KRAFT  PULP 

SHEATHING 
WRAPPING 


PIIPEIl 


DRYDEN  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

DRYDEN  -  ONTARIO 
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For  Quality 
PULP  AND  PAPER 

USE 

THE  NIAGARA  BEATER 


Economy 

Reduced 
Power  and 
Labor  Costs 


Efficiency 

Increased 
Quality  and 
Tonnage 


APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF  PAPER  STOCK 

Made  in  Canada 

BY 

PORT   ARTHUR    SHIPBUILDING    CO.,    LIMITED 

PORT    ARTHUR,  Ontario 


Woolen  Press  Felts 
Woven  Endless  or  Spliced 

Made  specially  for   purposes  for  which 
ordered,  from  carefully  selected   wools 

BATES  &  INNES,  LIMITED 


J"D.  Volckman, 
Special  Representative 
170  McGill  St..  Montreal 


Mills  at  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
Montreal  Office :  3  St.  Nicholas  St. 


IC 
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FILTERS 

Gravity  Pressure. 


Designed  to  meet  all  Paper 
Mill  Needs. 


Clean  Water  Guaranteed. 


Norwood  Engineering  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Archambault-LeClair 

71a  St.  James  Street,         •         Montreal,  P.Q. 

Canadian  RepresentatiTes. 
Branch  Office  :  Florence,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


A  WOOD 


GOOLD  5HflPLEY  &  MUIR.CO.LIP 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


TET  US  figure  on  your  requirements,  •d 
"^VsWe  operate  the  largest  and  most  modern  \^ 
wood-tank  factory  in  Canada  and  can  make 

any  size  or  shape  of  wood  tank  or  vat  to  meet  your 
specifications.  Large  stocks  of  selected  Gulf  Red 
Cypress.  B.  C.  Fir  and  White  Fine  always  on  hand. 
Quotations  and  information  furnished  promptly. 


m&&-~  ■■  ■■•  "  "  "  "  "  :: "::  "  "-  r.  r.  :: -^  -.:  -.:  -.:  ;:  ::  :;i::  :::;  gSSglSHIHlIllKlK 'Ul 

m 

PULPWOOD        I 

FOR  SALE  I 

5000  Cords  4  ft.  &  2  ft.  Sound,  Clean,  i 

NORTHERN   ONTARIO   WOOD  I 

95%  Spruce  Drum  Barked  i 

Also  Rough  Wood  i 

m 
m 

New  Ontario  Colonization  Co.,  Limited  | 
Sales  Office  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    | 

K 


Fly  Bars 
Bed  Plates 
Jordan  Fillings 
Knives 


For  all  makes 
of  Machines. 

For  all  classes 
of  work. 


We  can  offer  a  des  rable  and  dependable 
source  of  supply. 

Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements 
JOHN  W.  BOLTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Lawrence,  Mass 

High  Grade  Fly  Bars,  Bed  Plates,  Jordan 
Fillings  and  Knives 


FOURDRINIER  WIRES 


and 


Paper  Mill  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description. 


Capital  Wire  Cloth  & 
Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 

OTTAWA, Ont. 
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Slitters  m  Winders 

SAMUEL  M.  LANGSTON  COMPANY 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


••TYLER"   FOURDRINIER   WIRES 


]}^ 


(UN  straight  and  true  and  are 
Icng-vvearing. 
Widths  up  to250  inches,  in  brass, 
bronze  and  phosphor  bronze. 
Also  Cylinder  Faces  and  H'asher  Wires. 
THE 
W.  S.  TYLER  COMPANY 
Oeveland,  Ohio 


PULPSTONES 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PULP  STONE    CO. 


ELYRIA.  OHIO.    U.S.A. 


xS^^O^ 


Quality  Guaranteed. 

The  Smalhvood-Low  Stone  Co. 

Lisbon,  Ohio. 

U.  S.  A. 


ENGLISH  PULP  STONES 
From  our  own  Quarries 

Lombard  &  Company 


BosTO^sI 


I  M  C  O  R  F>  O  R>VT  E  O 


Montreal 
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Used  continuously  for  20  years  in  Canadian  mills. 

Supplied  direct  from  makers  to  users  by 


Canadian 

PulpGrinding 

Stones 


THE   MIRAMICHI   QUARRY   COT.,   Limited 

OUARRYVILLE,  N.B.,  CANADA. 

Keep  Canadian  money  in  Canada.     Free  her  from  commercial  dependence.    Create  an   independent,  self-contained 
country.    Promote  development  of  resources  and  increase  national  prosperity,  by  using  HOME  PRODUCTS. 


morsePIdrives 


Driving  Beaters 

Oh  right  is  close  vp  view 

of  Beaters  opposite  driven 

by   Morse   Chains 

JONES  &  GLASSCO  Kegd 


St.NicholaiBIdg. 

MONTREAL 


Bank  of  Hamilton  BIdg. 

TORONTO 


n€ 


Uniformity 

Is  Economy 

The  care  exercised  in  making 
Hercules  Wood  Rosin;  the  strict 
physical  and  chemical  control  of 
e\ery  process;  and  quantity  produc- 
tion, assure  you  rosin  which  is  de- 
pendable in  every  way. 

Hercules  Wood  Rosin  is  free  from 
foreign  matter  and,  except  for  the 
very  white  papers,  it  gives  results  in 
sizing  equal  to,  or  better  than,  gum 
rosin. 

//  rite  !/s  for  furtlicr  information. 
UEHCULE&  POWDEJl  CO, 

iVihninslon  Deiaoarc 

SALES  OFFICES: 
.New  York.  N.  V.  St.  Louis,  M<> 

ChiiaKO.  111.  Louisville.  K^ . 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  Huflalo.  N.  ■»  . 

Chattanooga.  TiMin.  Oulutll,  Minn. 

Hiriningham,  Ala. 


^c 


HERCULES 
Naval  Stores 

Produced  Under  CJiem'cal  Covfrol 


Limited. 


Pulp-Mills  and  Paper  Machine  Felts 
Solely  dependent  on  its 

"Own  Merits  " 

As  a  means  of  propaganda.    Each  Suc- 
cessive  shipment   securing   for 
us  one  more  (or  better)  con- 
tented Customer. 


Head  Office 
&  Factory, 

Warwick.  P.Q. 


J.  F.  Hughes 

208-209  St.  Nicholas  Bldg. 
Corner  St.  Paul  & 

8t.  Nicholas 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Phone  Main   195 
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SOLOMON 


Was  a  Very  Wise  Man,  but — 

He  didn't  know  anything  about 


The  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper 


The  best  way  to  learn  the  principles  and 
the  practical  ins  and  outs  of  this  great  industry 
is  to  buy  and  study  the 

TEXTBOOKS 

Prepared  at  great  expense  by  'the  foremost 
authorities  on  this  continent  under  the  aus- 
pices of 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

and  Published  in  5  Volumes. 


Volumes    1    and    2. 

PRELIMINARY     INSTRUCTON. 

Arithmetic. 
Applied    Mathematics. 
How   to    Read    Drawings. 
Elements   of   Physics. 
Mechanics    and    Hydraulics. 
Elements    of    Electricity. 
Elements   of   Chemistry. 


PREPARATION    OF    PULP. 

Properties    of   Wood. 

Wood    Preparation. 

Manufacture    of    Mechanical,    Sulphite. 

Soda    and    Sulphate    Pulps. 
Treatment,     Refining,     Bleaching     and 

Testing  of  Pulp. 


Volumes    4   and    5. 
MANUFACTURE    OF    PAPER. 

Preparation    of    Rags,    etc. 

Treatment   of   Waste    Papers. 

Beating,  Sizing,  Loading,  Coloring, 
Paper  Machines,  Tub  Sizing  and 
Finishing  Operations,  Hand  Made 
and  Special  Papers,  Paper  Testing, 
etc.     Appendix. 


Volumes  1,  2  and  3  now  on 
sale  at  $5.00  each,  on 
orders  for  this  set. 
Volumes  4  and  5  in  prepa- 
ration. 

These  books  are  absolutely 

without  parallel,  in 

material,  expression 

illustrations  and 

typography. 


ORDER   FORM 

J.  N.  STEPHENSON,  Editor 

PULP  and  PAPER  MAGAZINE  of  CANADA, 
GARDENVALE,  QUE. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  sets  Text  Books  on  the 

Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper  and  find  herewith  remittance 

for  $ covering  ....  copies  each  of  the  first  three  volumes 

at  $5.00  each,  now  ready. 

SIGNATURE 

COMPANY  

ADDRESS  

Postal  and  Express  Uoney  Orders  sbould 
be  drawn  on  Qardenvale,  Qne. 
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THE  JOHNSON  WIRE 
WORKS  LIMITED 

(Formerly  C.  H.  Johnson  &  Sons  Ltd.) 

ST.  HENRY  -  MONTREAL 

m^^^         Manufacturers  of         ^^^£^1,^ 

m  FOURDRINIER  | 

I  WIRES  1 

i        CYLINDER  WIRES        m 


BRASS,    COPPER     and 

IRON  WIRE 

CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market         :: 


Absolutely    free    from    Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium 


The    Largest    Sulphur 
Mine    in    the     World 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 

"UNION   SULPHUR" 

Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:  Frasch  Building,  33  Rector  Street, 

NEW    YORK 


PARSONS 
TRADING 
COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30   YEARS   AS 

PAPER    EXPORTERS 

TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE   WORLD 

LONDON  NEW  YORK 

28  Fleet  St.,  E.G.,  4        17  Battery  Place 

BOMBAY     WELLINGTON.  N.Z.     SHANGHAI 

HAVANA  BUENOS  AIRES  MEXICO 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

&c. 


PARSONS  TRADING  CO., 

(AUSTRALIA)   LTD. 

SYDNEY:  340  Kent  Street 
MELBOURNE:     -     Equitable   BIdg. 


FIRE   BRICK 

In   Standard   and   Special  Shapes   for  any 
type  of  boiler  or  furnace  you  may  have. 

We  manufacture  the  following  well  established 
brands:— 

ELKCO 
SPECIAL 

Elk  Steel 

St.  Mary's 

Keystone 

•* 

Rotes 

Submit  full  par 
and  we  can  supply 
for  such  construe 

**We  carry  a  large  ito 
and    ahap**    In    our 
•hip  at  one*.** 

ELK   F] 

OF 

Sun  Life  Bid 

1 

ticulars  covering  y 
f  the  Fire  Brick  tha 
tion. 

ck  of  our  different  brar 
Hamilton    Warehouse, 

IRE  BRK 

CANADA.  LIMITI 

6.        -       Ha 

our  requirements 
t  is  best   adapted 

da     in    various    aixea 
which  enables  us    to 

:k  CO. 

.D 

milton,  Ont. 
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1922).  The  peculiar  character  of  sulphite  waste  liquor 
is  its  sulphur  content,  acidity  and  hijrh  organic  content. 
Among  tlie  effects  produced  by  discharging  this  waste 
into  rivers  is  to  make  the  stream  uiisiglitly  by  reason 
of  deposits  of  i)ulp  and  fungi  and  algae  frowtlis,  the 
tendency  to  drive  away  the  fish,  injuring  the  Avater 
for  boiler  feed,  while  the  lignosuI|ihonic  matter  in- 
terferes with  coagulation,  reducing  the  efficiency  and 
increasing  the  cost  of  filtration.  Uniform  policy  re- 
garding stream   iiollution    is   needed. -A. P. -(^. 

E-2  F-2  K-2  R-6  Wastes  from  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Chemically  Considered.  II.  W.  (LAKK.  Proc.  Am.  Soc. 
Civil  Eng.  xlviii.  1:59:5-1396(1922);  Chem.  Abs.  xvi. 
;^99l  (Nov.  20,  19li2i.  Analyses  are  given  for  typical 
waste  liquors  from  soda  and  sulphite  mills.  Neither 
of  these  liquors  can  be  satisfactorily  treated  by  any 
known  method  of  purification  other  than  evaporation 
and  recovery  of  substances  of  value.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly inimical  to  bacterial  life  and  if  mixed  with  sew- 
age or  other  liquoi-s  and  passed  to  filtei-s  they  destroy 
the  value  of  such  filters.  Much  of  the  organic  pollution 
in  paper  mill  wastes  is  in  suspension  and  may  be 
recovered  by  pasing  through  fine  wire  screens  or  by 
sedimentation.  Ninety  %  to  practically  all  the  matter 
in  suspension  can  be  removed  if  75  to  100  grains  of 
aluminium  sulphate  per  gallon  are  used.  This  means 
from  10,000  to  14,000  lb.  per  million  gallon  of  waste. 
Combination  of  screening,  sedimentation  and  filtration 
will  remove  70%  or  more  of  the  primary  pollution 
matters  of  paper  mill  wastes. -A.P.-C. 

E-2  Fertilizer  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  ZELL- 
STOFFARRIK  WALDIIOF.  Eng.  patent  179.  151, 
April  1,  1922.  A  fertilizer  is  obtained  by  causing  a 
reaction  of  sulphite  waste  liquor  with  matter  adapted 
to  combine  witli  the  water  of  the  liquor.  Quicklime  or 
a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  magnesia  is  suitable.  Hot 
concentrated  liquor  is  prefei'ably  used  and  peat  diist 
may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  The  product  is  ground 
for  use  and  fertilizing  agents  sueli  as  phosphates  or 
potash  salts  may  be  added  either  before  or  during 
grinding. -A.P.-C. 

E-4  Sulphur  Burner.  A.  G  HINZKE.  Can  patent 
218,  359,  Mav  9  1922.  Same  as  U.  S.  A.  patent  1,140,061, 
March  21,  1922.  See  this  journal,  xx  889,  Oct.  12, 
1922. 

F.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 

F-4  Liquor  Evaporators  for  Sulphate  Plants.  0. 
OLSSON.  Svensk  Pappers  Tidning  xxv,  29  (1922); 
Chem.  Abs.  xvi,  (Nov.  20,  1922).  Modern  plants  use 
25%  less  fuel  than  the  older  types.  With  the  proper 
use  of  waste  heat  a  Kestner  apparatus  should  have  an 
efficiency  of  85  to  90%.  Coupling  pulp  mills  with  saw 
mills  eliminates  the  expense  of  preparing  chips. -A.P.-C. 

F-0  Use  of  Chlorine  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper 
Pulp.  C.  ARDISSON  l)E  PERDIGUIEK.  Papeterie 
xliv,  8o6-873  (Oct.  10,  1922).  Polemical  asjainst  PO- 
MILIO.  (See  this  journal  xx,  840,  Sept.  28,  1922.) 
The  author  claims  that,  owing  to  the  high  consumption 
of  chlorine,  the  Cataldi  process  is  of  no  interest  out- 
side of  Italy  where  there  is  a  good  market  for  caustic 
soda  with  little  or  no  outlet  for  chlorine;  and  that  the 
pulp  produced  by  this  process  is  not  of  a  quality  suit- 
ai)le  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  pajjcrs. -A.P.-C. 

F-0  H-5  Manufacture  of  Bleached  Cellulose.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Rev.;  Paper  MUl,  xlv.  No.  42,  48  (Oct. 
28,  1922).    Brief  outline  of  the  DeVains  process.-A.P.-C. 


G.  —  Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying  —  Operation 
and  Equipment 

G-11  K-13  Save-Alls.  A.  VV.  NASO.X.  Green  Bay 
Foundry  l^c  Macliin.'i-y  (V,,  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No.  45,  16, 
42  (Nov.  18,  1922);  Paper  Ind.  iv,  12G1-1267  (Dec. 
1922);  The  function  of  save-alls  is  twofold:  to  re- 
cover stock  which  would  otlicrwise  i)e  lost,  and  to  de- 
tect leaks  which  woidd  otiierwise  pass  unobserved.  The 
various  types  of  save-alls.  and  more  particularly  those 
marketed  i)y  the  Green  Ray  Co.,  arc  briefly  described. 
The  importance  of  not  unduly  overloading  save-alls  and 
of  not  recovering  usless  and  haiinful  nialeriai  (dirt, 
etc.)  is  emphasized. -A.P.-C.  ' 

6-6  K-11  Operation  of  Flat  Diaphragm  Screens. 
HAHKV  WJLIJAMSOX.  Paper  Ind.  iv.  1U71-1074 
(Nov.  1922).  A  description  of  the  proper  o|)eration 
and    cleaning    of   diaphragm    screens.-A.P.-C. 


H. 


Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and 
Equipment 


H-1  Determination  of  Available  Chlorine  in  Chlorine 
Bleaching  Compounds.  F.  DIK.XKHT  and  V.  WAN- 
DEN1U'L(  KE.  Ann.  Fals.  xv.  3:58-:i::!9  (Sept.  — Oct. 
1922).  Dilute  1  cc.  of  the  l)ieaching  solution  to  1  liter, 
add  2  g.  of  ammonium  sulphate,  sliake,  and  add  a  few 
cr.vstals  of  potassium  iodide  and  some  starch  solution. 
Titrate  the  liberated  iodine  with  an  alkaline  arsenic 
solution,  1  cc.  of  wliich  is  equivalent  to  1  mg.  of  avail- 
able chlorine.  The  ammonium  sulphate  prevents  the 
formation  of  iodate.  Tiie  method  was  compared  with 
those  of  Penot.  Poncius,  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  all  of 
them  gave  about  the  same  results,  Poncius'  method 
always  giving  slightly  higher  results  than  the  others. 
Especially  with  low  chlorine  contents,  Poncius'  method 
gives  high  results,  depending  on  the  rate  of  addition  of 
the  potassium  iodide  .solution,  because  the  reaction  be- 
tween potassium  iodide  and  potassium  iodate  does  not 
take  place  immediately.  Penot 's  method  is  not  suitable 
for  very  dilute  solutions. -A.P.-C. 

H-5  Method  of  Bleaching  Pulp.  GEO.  M.  TROSTEL. 
Can.  j)atent  224.290.  Oct.  3,  1922.  The  pulp  is  collected 
on  a  vacuum  filter  to  bring  it  to  a  high  consitency  and 
is  then  saturated  with  bleach  liquor  at  170  to  180''  F., 
the  consitency  at  this  stage  being  as  high  as  18  to  20%. 
Bleaching  is  usually  complete  in  about  7  and  15  min. 
The  excess  of  bleach  is  removed  by  vacuum  and  air 
is  drawn  through  the  pulp  to  facilitate  the  oxidizing 
action.  The  bleaching  may  be  carried  out  either  in  one 
or  two  stages. -A.P.-C. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-1  K-10  Rosin  Size  Control.  P.  W.  CODWISE, 
Byron  Weston  Co.  Paper  x.xx.  No.  23,  7-9  (Aug.  9^ 
1922).  Tlie  method  consists  essentially  in  titrating  50 
cc.of  diluted  rosin  size  milk  (not  over  5%  concentra- 
tion) in  200  cc.  of  water,  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
with  decinormal  sodium  hydroxide.  A  0.5%  solution 
of  thymolphalein  in  50%  alcohol  is  used  as. an  outside 
indicator.  The  end  point  is  reached  when  it  turns 
slightly  blue.  The  indicator  should  be  tested  frequent- 
ly for  sensitiveness,  and  be  made  up  fresh  at  least 
monthly.  The  titration  should  be  carried  out  on  a 
solution  of  a  concentration  of  1%  or  less.  The  method 
is  recommended  chiefly  for  control  purposes.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  of  especial  value  when  dealing 
with  rosin  size  solutions  containing  considerable  un- 
saponified  rosin  and  that  in  such  cases  it  may  be  used 
to  advantage  as  a  supplement  to  a  previously  publislied 
(Continued  on  page  2050) 
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BRITISH  PULP  MEN  MEET 

(From  our  London  correspondent) 

London,  December,  9  1922.  —  The  26tli  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Wood  J'ulp  Association,  recently 
held  in  London,  was  a  tame  and  extremel,y  formal  ga- 
thering. Years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  fixtures 
of  the  year  and  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable social  function's  of  the  year;  but  in  these  days 
of  economy  and  higli  pulp  prices  there  is  a  disposition 
to  reduce  "pulp  talk"  to  the  smallest  minimum  and 
live  in  hope  for  the  future.  Here  we  have  a  body  of 
men  handling  thousands  of  tons  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  pulps  in  the  year  for  the  British  mills,  wiio 
can  only  tell  us  that  they  '"are  meeting  in  a  better 
spirit"'  than  they  did  last  year  and  that  the  historical 
and  much  discussed  Contract  Note,  which  has  caused 
nations  to  argue  its  composition  and  objects,  will  be 
made  Icnown  shortl}'.  Worse  still,  there  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  year  al)0ut  $4.50  spent  over  the  income  — 
the  income  was  .£213  7s.  .Id.  and  the  excess  of  expen- 
diture over  income  Avas  17s.  4d.  —  but  there  is  a  little 
nest  egg  of  £100  invested  in  war  bonds  at  5  p.c.  to  fall 
back  upon.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Associatiou  wants  a 
little  gnigering.  It  is  full  of  wealthy  merchants  and 
agents,  and  the  poor  struggling  papermakers  would 
liked  to  have  known  iiow  the  pulp  (since  we  are  told 
that  "pulp"  is  a  colloquial  term  for  mechanical,  as 
opposed  to  sulphite,  in  the  "Dictiouai-y  of  Paper 
Terms,"  pulp  in  this  instance  includes  Sulphite  men, 
i)ecause  they  are  more  rich),  men  fared  at  their  ex- 
pense during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  pulp  men 
only  saj'  that  they  were  facing  a  more  hopeful  situa- 
tion and  the  past  year  was  not  gone  through  without 
difficulty.  But  when  the  paperniaker  turns  to  the  of- 
ficial imports  from  Scandinavia  the  figures  illustrate 
a  different  stoi'y,  which  will  be  fully  published  in  tlie 
"Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  when  the  12  montlis  re- 
tui-ns  are  available  early  in  -January  next. 

The-  Annual  Report 

During  the  past  year  tln^  Association  held  seven 
committee  meetings.  Three  members  resigned  and  ten 
new  members  were  appointed,  while  a  grievous  loss 
was  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Nordberg,  a 
liighly  respected  member. 

Concerning  the  Contract  Note,  it  is  stated  that  since 
last  year's  report  definite  progress  has  been  made. 
After  prolonged  negotiations  a  conference,  at  which  i-e- 
presentatives  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  as 
well  as  from  the  Papermakers'  Association  in  England, 
were  present  with  members  of  the  British  Wood  Pulp 
Association  was  held  in  London  in  October  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  S.  Nicol.  A  tentative  agreement 
was  reached  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  other 
Associations  coiu-ernod,  and  the  resulting  Contract 
Note  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  known  verj-  shortly.  It 
was  also  decided  not  to  hold  an  Association  dinner  this 
year. 

The  Association  was  approached  by  the  Scandinavian 
associations  in  reference  to  a  suggested  new  form  of 
Wood  Pulp  Charter  Party,  Avhich  was  earefullj^  con- 
sidered by  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Mr.  llustad 
and  ih-.  Leandcr,  witli  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Palmer. 
Various  amendments  were  proposed  and  the  suggested 
form  has  been  returned  to  the  Scandinavian  associa- 
tions. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  less  difficulty 
in  obtaining  ])usiness  than  the  previous  year.  The 
majority  of  old  contracts  have  been  arranged  as  be- 
tween buyer  and  si'IKt      The  coininittee  men   li;id   he- 


fore  them  many  questions  for  consideration  and  sub- 
committees Avere  appointed  to  deal  with  them  in  some 
cases,  but  no  detail  reference  to  them  is  possible. 

There  is  the  report  of  the  Association  with  a  few 
statistics  thrown  in  on  imports. 

Election  of  Officers 

Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews,  one  of  the  doyens  of  the  pulp 
trade,  has  been  re-elected  President  of  the  Association; 
Mr.  Eric  Nordberg,  hon.-secty ;  Mr.  G.  Westling,  hon.- 
treasurer;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Andrews  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Greenhalgh,  hon. -auditors.  The  committee  was  elect- 
ed as  follows :  Messrs.  S.  Nieol,  N.  Leander,  C.  Green- 
halgh, W.  H.  Palmer,  R.  Dickson,  L.  E.  Rustad,  E.  C. 
Laitt,  W.  J.  Mather,  Mr.  Diesen  and  Mr.  Purkiss. 

Mr.  Nieol  explained  that  out  of  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Papermakers'  Association  not  much  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  conference  on  tlie  Contract  Note, 
but  when  the  time  became  ripe  no  delay  would  be 
caused  in  acquainting  the  members  of  the  Association 
with  the  final  results  agreed  upon. 

Canadians  will  thus  see  this  is  one  of  the  ways  the 
Contract  Note  is  handled  in  solemn  conclave.  Every- 
body wants  to  be  pleased  and  judging  by  Mr.  Nicol 's 
statement  it  looks  as  if  the  Contract  Note  will  be  held 
up  for  a  new  year's  card  of  greeting.  The  Great  War, 
of  course,  is  blamed  for  everything. 

Business  in  Pulps 

There  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  pulp  market 
for  the  near  future  and  prices  are  firm.  Good  sup- 
plies have  recently  arrived  from  Canada. 

According  to  Scandinavian  sources  some  of  the  Brit- 
ish paper  mills  have  bought  Easy-bleaching  at  .£15  a 
ton  for  delivery  next  year  and  strong  sulphite  at  £14 
and  £14  10s.  a  ton.  These  are  the  prices  ruling  in 
London  today  with  a  tendency  to  harden.  Bleached 
sulphite  (No.  1)  is  quoted  at  £24  a  ton  which 
is  a  considerable  jump  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Me- 
chanical pulp  is  unchanged  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  sulphate. 

During  the  past  month  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  1923  contracts  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  amount  of  business  carried  through  has  been  on 
satisfactory  basis  for  sellers  of  pulp. 

Canadians  in  London 

Mr.  David  Forrest,  managing  director  of  the  Red 
River  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  is  in  London  this  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  his  firm.  The  capital 
of  the  company  is  $250,000  divided  into  4,800,  8  p.c. 
cumulative  preferred  participating  shares  and  5200 
ordinary  shares  of  $25  each.  It  is  in  connection  with 
the  preference  shares  being  placed  on  the  market 
through  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  at  £5  lis.  3d.  per 
$25  share  that  has  Mr.  Forrest  in  London,  while  the 
ordinary  shares  are  all  bought  up.  The  company  will 
produce  wrapping  and  building  papers,  corrugated 
board,  cardboard,  etc.,  and  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  are  equipping  1  mill.  '  So  far  Mr.  Forrest  is 
meeting  with  success.  He  deserves  all  the  encourage- 
ment he  can  get  with  British  capital. 

Mr.  Harry  Kay,  of  Price  Bros.,  is  also  at  present  in 
Loiulon  having  a  run  rountl  amongst  his  pulp  and  paper 
friends. 

Where  the  Newsprint  Goes! 

Over  2,000  tons  of  newsprint  made  at  Peter  Dixon 
and  Son's  Grimsbj-  mills  was  shipped  in  November  to 
Australia  by  one  firm.  Who  says  the  Australian  pre- 
ference for  British  newsprint  is  not  doing  some  good? 
Ucn'.  is  one  instance. 
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A  luatcriul  iiiiproveiuout  in  husuicss  is  rt'iiortt-d  liy 
various  divisions  of  tlie  National  Association  of  Waste 
Material  Dealers  which  held  meetings  last  week  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  NeAV  York  City.  President  Overton's 
report  to  the  Association  annonnced  the  completion  of 
arrangements  with  certain  firms  of  Enropean  waste 
material  dealers  who  .ship  to  the  Ignited  States  for  the 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  any  differences  that  may 
arise  at  any  time  in  connection  witli  such  shipments. 
This  arrangement  was  largely  effected  through  Mr. 
Overton's  own  efforts.  He  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Europe  which  he  made  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  methods  of  bringing  about  a  closer  co- 
operation between  American  dealers  and  concerns 
abroad.  The  waste  paper,  paper  stock  and  foreign 
trade  divisions  of  the  Association  held  a  combined 
meeting.  The  discussions  at  this  session  proved  tiie 
most  important  of  the  conference.  Matters  of  consi- 
derable interest  to  the  trade  were  considered,  includ- 
ing the  position  on  the  moisture  question  taken  bj^  the 
Felt  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  has  been  in 
conference  with  a  committee  from  the  Writing  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  regular  quarterly 
luncheon  of  the  Association  closed  the  meetings. 

The  present  wage  scale  and  44-hour  week  of  tlic 
6,000  printers  in  the  book  and  job  printing  industry  in 
New  York  City  is  continued  until  October,  1923,  under 
a  decision  handed  last  Thursday  by  Judge  Tallej-,  act- 
ing as  arbitrator  between  the  Printers'  League,  The 
New  York  Employing  Printers'  Association  and  Typo- 
graphical Union  6.  Judge  Tallej-  held  that  changes 
in  living  conditions  did  not  justify  the  contentious  of 
either  side  to  the  controversj'.  The  union  had  demand- 
ed a  $5  a  week  increase,  while  the  employers  insisted 
on  a  $10  a  Aveek  wage  reduction. 

William  B.  Greeley,  Chief  Forester,  in  the  annual 
leport  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  saj-s  that  if  Canada's  pulp  wood  resti'ic- 
tions,  which  is  as  present  operating  as  a  handicap  upon 
paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  is  extended  to  exports 
from  all  forest  lauds  in  the  Dominion,  as  is  likely,  raw 
wood  from  Canada  will  be  complete^  shut  off  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  paper  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Two  thirds  of  the  requirements  of  paper  mills 
in  the  States  are  now  drawn  from  Canada,  and  North- 
eastern mills  have  already  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  present  regulations  Avhieh  prohibit  pulp  wood  ex- 
ports from  crown  lands.  This  illustrates,  tlie  report 
points  out,  the  hazard  of  becoming  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies. 

The  Framingham,  Mass.,  mansion  of  Henry  S.  Deu- 
nisou,  president  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, was  burned  December  23rd,  causing  a  lo.ss  es- 
timated at  $75,000.  Mr.  Dennison,  at  the  time  the  fire 
liroke  out,  was  away  in  Washington  in  connection  with 
liis  duties  as  a  welfare  director  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Members  of  his  family  had  no  difficulty  in 
leaving  the  house  afte  the  fire  was  discovered. 

In  a  special  article,  prepared  for  the  New  York 
"Herald"  for  its  Smiday  issue  of  December  24,  Dr. 
Louis  E.  Wise,  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry,  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 


Iflls  of  llir  \;ilii;il'li'  riintnliiitiiiiis  Id  iiidusti'y  made 
in  the  last  few  decades  by  applied  ciieniistry,  pai'ti- 
cularly  in  the  forest  products  field.  The  article  sket- 
ches the  progress  and  strides  made  in  pa])er  produc- 
tion since  paper  manufacturing  was  revolutionized  Ity 
the  utilization  of  wood  pulp  as  a  raw  matei-ial.  Speak- 
ing of  the  sulphite  pulp  industry.  Di'.  Wise  jioiuts  out 
that  it  furnishes  material  not  only  foi-  the  iiroduction 
(if  news  and  bond  papers  l)ut  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  silk.  "The  forest  chemist,"  he  writes, 
"lias  become  the  silk  worm's  competitor.  He  has  not 
actually  .syntlietizcd  real  silk,  which  is  a  protein  sub- 
stance, but  he  has  made  a  strong  lustrous  artificial 
fil)re  of  wood  cellulose,  resembling  silk  in  many  of  its 
l)r()perties  and  daily  becoming  more  and  more  iinpoi-- 
tant  in  the  world's  textile  industries."  Touching  on 
tlie  beginnings  of  the  "Sulphite"  pulp  industry,  Dr. 
Wise  writes:  "In  1874  the  crape  hangers  of  the  paper 
industry  gave  vent  to  the  following  bit  of  op'imism: 
"Great  endeavors  have  been  made  to  introduce  wood 
pulp  as  a  fiber,  but  practical  paper  makei's  deem  it  a 
failure.'  Let  us  hope  that  these  jjcssimists  were  still 
alive  in  the  lean  year  of  1921,  when  American  pulp 
mills  were  at  low  ebb  aiul  this  country  produced  over  a 
(piarter  million  tons  of  "soda"  ])ulp  and  well  over  a 
iiiillion  tons  of  sulphite  pulp."  However  nnicli  ])ro- 
gress  may  be  chalked  uj)  in  other  directions,  Dr.  Wise 
aflmits  that  the  economic  prolilem  of  eliminating  the 
collosal  waste  due  to  discharge  into  streams  of  ill- 
smelling  waste  liquors,  which  is  incidental  to  the  man- 
ufanture  of  chemical  pulp,  not  only  remains  a  serious 
pvohleui,  but  one  that  is  still  crying  for  a  solution. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  directors  of  the  United  States 
Envclo])e  Company,  -lames  Logan,  fii-st  vice-])rcsident 
of  the  company  was  elected  president.  Mi-.  Logan,  a 
former  Mayor  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  has  lieeii  general 
manager  of  the  envelope  company  for  the  last  24 
years.  He  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  recently  of  C.  Henry  Hutchins  of  Worcester. 

The  new  mill  of  the  Charleston  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  it  is  reported,  will  be  open- 
ed for  operations"  early  next  month. 

The  Weir  Brothers  Paper  Company,  mill  agents  and 
jobbers  of  paper  at  Chicago,  announce  that  J.  P.  Tyrell 
has  become  associated  with  the  firm  as  treasurer"  and 
manager.  Mr.  Tyrell  until  recently  was  with  the  Gaw- 
O'Hara  Envelope  Company.  He  was  formerly  con 
nected  with  the  United  States  Paper  Corporation  and 
the  International  Paper  Company. 

M.  C.  Dobrow,  statistician  of  the  Writing,  IJook. 
Cover  and  Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers  Association. 
has  resigned  to  become  treasurer  of  Irving,  Miller  & 
Co.,  importers  of  general  merchandise  at  78  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  The  resignation  takes  from  the  papei- 
industry  a  man  who  in  seven  and  a  half  years  of  work 
in  the  manufacturing  associations  has  become  favor- 
ably known  to  every  manufacturer  of  fine  papers, 
through  his  having  risen  through  every  department  of 
the  office  of  the  fine  paper  a.ssoeiatiorLS.  This  expe- 
rience has  given  him  a  knowledge  of  conditions  pos- 
sessed by  few  men  in  the  paper  industry.  Mr.  Dobrow 's 
resignation  will  take  effect  January  L  when  he  takes 
up  his  new  activities. 
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control  mothod  which  estimated  the  alkaline  properties 
of  the  size.  (Compare  CODWISE,  Paper  xxiv,  No.  22, 
All"  6  1919;  Also,  Pulp  and  Paper  xviii.  72S.  July  S, 
i920:  xix,  885,  Au{r.  2.-),  1921).-A.P.-C. 

K-4  K-7  K-23  Rubber  Latex  in  Paper  Mak'ng. 
FREDKKU  K  K.WK.  India  Rubber  J.  Ixiv,  435-442 
(1922i:  Chem.  Abs.  xvi.  40G2  (Nov.  2(),  1922).  In 
niakin;^  latex  paper  it  is  essential  that  the  latex  be 
thorou'^hlv  diluted  with  water  before  being:  added  to 
the  beaten  pulp,  and  it  is  best  added  towards  the  end 
of  the  heating  process.  With  low  percentages  of  latex, 
coagulation  occurs  spontaneously,  but  with  iiighcr  per- 
centages it  can  be  effected  by  magnesium  sulphate, 
acetic  acid,  or  best  of  all  with  alum.  It  is  important 
with  alkaline  pulps  to  have  an  acid  reaction  at  the  end 
to  prevent  loss  of  rubber  in  the  water.  This  is  em- 
phasized by  experiments  where  an  amount  of  latex  cal- 
culated to  "give  '2'/(-  of  rubber  in  the  dried  paper  showed 
by  aualvsis  only  1.7' c.  whereas  with  the  same  fiber  and 
latex  calculated  to  give  V/r,  analysis  showed  4.07%. 
Latex  in  very  small  amount  accelerates  the  rate  of  cel- 
lulose hvdration  and  the  time  for  a  .stock  to  reach 
definite  "strength  and  quality  can  thus  be  shortened. 
For  a  paper  of  a  certain  finish,  the  fibers  are  closer  and 
more  uniform  in  texture  with  latex  than  without. 
Paper  given  the  same  beating  times  has  been  increased 
ill  strength  by  over  1000  g.  per  square  m.  and  in  break- 
ing length  b.v"  1000  m.  through  the  addition  of  0.5  to  1% 
of  rubber.  Vuleanizatiou  of  latex  paper  containing  5 
to  30%  by  the  Peachey  process  further  increases  the 
strength  and  makes  a  stiffer  paper.  Many  weeks'  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  rain  did  not  cause  deterioration  of 
any  latex  paper.  The  use  of  latex  is  particularly  re- 
commended for,  (1)  increasing  the  elasticity  of  a  paper 
lacking  this  property  but  of  high  strength,  (2)  adding 
strength  to  weak  paper  made  largely  of  waste  and  ('^) 
increasing  the  folding  endurance  of  any  grade.  Every 
grade  can  be  improved  in  some  property.  The  finest 
cotton  and  linen  papers  have  been  made  with  latex. 
Waterproof  latex  paper  is  suggested  for  packing  food 
and  for  protecting  young  shoots  on  sugar  plantations. 
Board,  leather  substitutes,  linoleum,  etc.,  can  be  made 
and  dyed.  So  far  the  best  results  in  dyeing  materials 
containing  latex  have  been  with  basic  colors.  3  to  3.5 
gallons  of  commercial  ammonia  per  100  gallons  of 
original  latex  is  a  safe  amount  for  complete  preserva- 
tion. (Compare  Pulp  and  Paper  xx,  (599,  Aug.  17, 
1922.)-A.P.-C. 

K-4  Removing  Coloring  Matter  from  Paper  Stock. 
!•;.  .\N(ilER.  (an  patents  224,  551,  224,  552,  Oct.  10, 
1922.  No.  224,  551.  The  thoroughly  pulped  stock 
is  treated,  in  the  proportion  of  160  lb.  per  ton  of  stock, 
with  a  mixture  of  one-third  sodium  carbonate  (sal  soda, 
Na,C(J. 1011,0)  and  two-thirds  sodium  carbonate  mono- 
hydrate  (NaX'OJI.O)  at  130°F.  for  20  min.  No.  224,552. 
Tile  pulped  stock  is  treated,  in  the  proportion  of  160  lb. 
per  ton  of  stock,  with  a  mixture  of  approximately  equal 
parts  (if  sodium  sesquicarbouate  (Na4H2(C03).,.3H^O), 
sodium  carbonate  (sal  soda,  Na^COg.lOHoO),  and 
sodium  carbonate  monohydrate  (Na^COsHjO),  at  130° 
F.  for  20  min.  Slaked  lime,  borax,  and  calcium  acid 
sulphide  can  be  used  as  substitutes.-A.P.-C. 

L.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-4  Blank  for  Making  Conical  Papers  Cups.    D.  P. 

CURTIN.  Can.  patent  224,  742,  Oct.  10,  1922.    Reissue 
of  Can.  i)atent  177,  102  of  May  15,  1917.-A.P.-C. 
L-5    Cutting  Condensite  Celoron  Gears  and  Pinions. 


Pulp  and  Paper  xx,  976  (Nov.  9,  1922).  A  (Icscription 
of  tile  pi-dpertios  of  ■'Condensite  Celoron"  made  by  tlu' 
Diamond  State  Filler  Co.  of  Canada  Lfd.-A.P.-C. 

L-5  Preparation  of  Vulcanized  Fiber.  J.  A.  SUT- 
ChlFFK.  Eng.  patent  183-197,  Jan.  27.  1921.  Vulcanized 
fiber,  prepared  b.y  the  zinc  cloridc  process,  shows  a 
tendency  to  absorb  moisture  owing  to  the  presence 
of  zinc  chloride  residues.  This  defect  is  remedied,  and- 
a  product  obtained  more  suitable  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  parts,  insulators  etc.,  by  satura- 
ting the  material  immediately  after  the  "washing  off" 
process,  or  even  after  it  has  been  dried,  with  strong 
ammonia  solution.  When  completely  saturated,  the 
material  is  removed  from  the  bath,  washed,  and  dried. 
-A.P.-C. 

L-5  A-15  Manufacture  of  Cellulose  Compounds  (Es- 
ters, Ethers,  Etc.).  PAULSON'S  LTD.  Eng.  i)atent 
183,  908,  April  28,  1921.  Cellulose  derivatives  are  made 
by  treating  cellulose,  in  a  highly  dispressed  condition, 
with  the  desired  reaction  components,  with  or  without 
condensing  agents.  The  cellulose  is  dispersed  by  in- 
tensive mechanical  disintegration  at  high  speeds  until 
the  particles  are  about  0.0008  mm.  in  diameter,  e.  g.,  in 
the  colloid  mill  (Eng.  patent  179,124.  Compare  FRYD- 
J.ENDBR,  this  journal  xix,  908,  Sept.  1,  1921).  Ex- 
amples are  given  showing  how  to  prepare  the  phos- 
phoric ester,  acetate,  sulphide,  and  methvl  ethers. -A.- 
P.-C. 

L-7  Producing  Yarn  from  Paper  Pulp.  F.  P.  PRIEM 
assignor  to  Tl'Idv  (iESELLSCHAFT.  Can.  patent  224, 
538,  Oct.  3.  1922.  The  rubbing  or  rounding  of  the 
rovings  is  carried  out  separatel.y  from  the  roving  pro- 
ducing machine  shortly  before  they  are  si)un. -A.P.-C. 

M.  —  General  Equipment 

M-4  Paper  Mill  Transmission  Machinery.  G.  N. 
VANDERHOEF.  Paper  xxxi.  No.  1,  7-12,  No.  2,  12-14 
(Sept.  6  and  13,  1922),  No.  3.,  33,  (Nov.  8,  1922).  A 
discussion  of  shaftings,  bearings,  couplings,  pulleys  and 
ropes  drives,  showing  the  proper  function  of  each  and 
the  most  suitable  types  under  various  conditions. -A. P. - 
C. 

M-7  Economics  of  Lighting  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
J.  H.  KURLANDER,  Edison  Lamp  Works.  Paper 
Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  21,  20-26  (Nov.  23,  1922) ;  Paper 
Mill  xlv.  No.  46,  20,  44,  46  (Nov.  25,  1922).  The  author 
discusses  the  advantages  of  sufficient  and  well  designed 
lighting  in  increasing  efficiency  and  production,  show- 
ing that  the  added  expense  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
increase  in  production.  He  gives  figures  showing  that 
a  110  volt  circuit  is  more  economical  for  lighting  pur- 
poses than  a  220  volt  circuit. -A.P.-C. 

M-11  Lubrication  of  Paper  Mills  T.  C.  PORTEUS. 
Paper  Ind.  Iv,  924-926  (Oct.  1922).  A  brief  discussion 
showing  the  merits  of  lubricating  greases  for  paper  mill 
machinery. -A.P.-C. 

M-11  Present  Position  of  the  Theory  of  Lubrication. 
GUMBEL.  Forschungsarb.  Geb.  Ingenieurw.  No.  224, 
3-27  (1920) ;  Chem.  Abs.  xvi,  3518  (Oct.  20,  1922).  The 
author  characterizes  tlu^  conditions  of  dry,  liquid, 
and  semi-liqiiid  friction.  The  influence  of  temperattire 
on  the  viscosity  of  lubricants  is  presented  by  the  equa- 
tion 1/n  =  (l/n)  min  -f-  K{6  —  0  min)-,  where  n  is  the 
viscosity  and  the  temperature,  6)  min  being  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  fluidity  (l/n)  is  a  minimum.  ' 
Engler's  and  Hofer's  experiments  show  that  K  is 
greater  the  lower  the  viscositj'  of  the  oil.  Olive  oil 
would  be  tile  best  lubricant  and  water  entirel.y  unsuit- 
able as  such.     A  new  apparatus  is  proposed  foi'  the 
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lueasurenu'iit    dl'    t'liiidity,    tl utlot    ()|>«iiiii'j:   hciiif;'   a 

capillary  slit.  'i'lic  \'iin  Diiilwitz-Wcfrciu'r  theory, 
whereliy  tlu;  luiiiiiiiuiii  <|iiaiitity  of  luhricaiit  rt'ciuii-fd 
is  (lepeiulciit  on  tlu'  surface  tension  and  the  aufrli'  »f 
L'oiitaet  between  the  luhi'ieated  surface  and  tite  lui)ri- 
eant  is  eritieiseil  and  ea))illary  forces  are  considei-ed  to 
he  without  influence  on  the  fi'iction  between  properly 
luhi-icated  surfaces  of  iiiacliinc  parts.-A.P.-C. 

M-12  A  New  Carbon  Dioxide  Recorder.  Electrc'an 
Ixx.xix,  15  (19L'2)  :  Chem.  Abs.  .\vi,  :U15  (Oct.  120,  IfU'L'). 
This  C0._.  recoi'der  is  electric  in  o|)eration.  re(piiies  no 
chemical  absorbent,  has  no  delicate  glass  work,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  very  active  and  sensitive.  The  meter 
contains  two  identical  spirals  of  platinum  wire  enclosed 
in  separate  cells  in  a  metal  block.  One  cell  contains 
air  saturated  with  water  vapor  and  the  other  is  open 
to  the  flue  gases.  The  platinum  spirals  form  two  arms 
of  a  Wheatstone  bridge  circuit.  When  the  current  flows 
the  spirals  become  heated,  losing  heat  to  the  walls  of  the 
cells,  their  temperatures  and  resistances  depending  on 
the  thermal  conductivities  of  the  gases  surroimding 
them.  CO.  changes  in  the  gas  cause  changes  in  its 
conductivity  and  a  consequent  change  in  the  galvano- 
meter needle  deflection.  The  indicating  or  recording 
galvanometer  can  be  calibrated  to  give  direct  readings 
in%  of  CO..  A  portable  CO.  and  temperature  outfit  is 
illustrated  and  briefly  described.  It  is  enclosed  with  the 
i-ecorder.  Current  is  supplied  by  dry  cells  fitted  into 
the  lid  of  the  case  Wlien  CO.  readings  are  desired  tlie 
flue  gases  are  drawn  past  the  CO.,  water  pressing  a 
rubber  bulb  and  the  mnltiway  switch  is  turned  to  "the 
CO.  position.  For  temperature  readings  a  thermo- 
couple is  placed  in  tiie  flue  and  connected  by  the  two 
terminals,  and  the  switch  is  turned  to  the  position 
marked  "couple".  Each  apparatus  is  illustrated. -A  P.- 
C. 

R.  —  General 

R-6  First  Progress  Report  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  Com- 
mittee on  Waste.  R.  B.  WOLF.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv 
Xo.  14,  45-49  (Oct.  5,  1922^  .-  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No  40  18 
20,  42,  44,  46  (Oct.  14.  1922)  ;  Paper  Ind.  iv,  928c-928f 
(Oct.  1922).  An  outline  is  given  of  the  tests  which 
the  committee  plan  to  make  on  mill  effluent  (white 
water)  and  on  bark  pressing  and  utilization.  A  cost 
method  which  is  in  actual  use  at  the  Newton  Falls 
Paper  Co.  to  show  broke  losses  in  supercalendering, 
rewinding,  cutting  and  finishing  is  given.  A  general 
outline  is  also  given  of  the  losses  incurred  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  on  which  all  available  data  are  being 
collected  and  coordinated  for  future  studv.-A.P.-C. 

R-6  Technical  Men  Discuss  Waste  Prevention.  W  G 
MacNAUGHTON.  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No.  41,  52  (Oct.  21. 
1922).  Brief  outline  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
Detroit  meeting  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  L,  Oct.  9  and  10 
1922:  loss  in  mill  effluent,  use  of  barking  drum  refuse. 
fuel  used  for  drying.-A.P.-C. 

R-11  The  Future  of  Research  in  Paper  Making- 
JOHN  8TEVENS,  3rd.  Pulp  and  Paper  xx,  901-903 
(Oct.  19,  1922).  A  brief  gen.'ral  outline  of  some  of  the 
more  important  lines  of  research  whicli  are  open  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  chemist :  utilization  of  waste  products, 
reduction,  of  power  consumption,  washing  efficiency, 
vacuum  drying,  production  of  new  fibers  bv  tiie  sul- 
phate process  utilization  of  Southern  pine.-A.P.-C. 

R-0  Scandinavian,  Competition  in  America.  HUGH 
P.  BAKER.  Pulp  and  Paper  xx.  897-900  (Oct  19 
1922)  ;  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No.  41.  28,  30,  68,  70  (Oct.  2l" 
1922).  An  outline  of  the  conditions  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  indu.stry  of  Scandinavia,  and  more  particularly 


of  Sweden,  showing  that  Scandinavian  competition  is 
going  to  be  keener  than  before  both  in  the  American 
and  in  foicign  markets.-A.P.-C. 

^■Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  17  26-29,  (Oct.  26,  1922); 
Paper  Ind.  iv,  1(),-)S-1062  (Nov.  1 922 L  Paper  xxxi.  No  3, 
22.  24  25  i.\,,v.  S,  1922). 

R-5  The  Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp  in  France  and 
in  its  Colonies.  A  .R.  DEVALNS.  Papier  xxv,  337-347 
(Aug.  19221.  After  briefly  outlining  the  three  classes 
of  processes  for  the  numufactui-e  of  i)ulp  (sulphite,  soda 
ami  sulphate,  ehloi-ine)  the  author  discusses  the  French 
supplies  of  raw  material  and  the  suitability  of  the 
various  processes  from  the  standpoint  of  obtaining  as 
far  as  possible  a  self-contained  French  indus.ry,  and 
concludes  that  the  soda  and  chlorine  processes  are  the 
most  suitable.  With  regard  to  colonial  i-esources,  apart 
from  esjiarto  whicii  can  be  economically  transported 
from  Northern  Africa  to  France  for  manufacture  into 
pulp,  bamboo,  papyrus,  "ravenala"',  and  rice  straw 
can  be  economically  worked  in  the  colonies.  The  most 
suitable  process  is  the  chlorine  process,  as  the  consump- 
tions of  chlorine  and  soda  can  be  made  proportional 
to  the  amoimts  in  whicli  they  are  produced  in  the 
electroh'sis  of  sodium  chloride  and  coiise(|Ueiitly  no 
soda  recovery  is  required.  The  author  concludes  with 
a  i)lea  for  lower  transportation  rates  and  higher  tariff 
|)i'otection  for  cliemical  inilp.-A.P.-C. 

R-6  The  Treatment  of  Industrial  Waste  Waters. 
ANDRE  BELTZER.  Industrie  Chimique  ix,  95-100 
(1922L  A  general  description  of  the  method  of  treat- 
ment of  industrial  waste  waters,  more  i)articularly  from 
sulphite  and  jjajier  mills.-A.P.-C. 

R-6  The  Treatment  and  Disposal  of  Strawboard 
Wastes.  H.  B.  HO.M.AIOX.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Bull. 
No.  97.  (1919);  Chem.  Abs.  xvi,  2946  (Sejit.  10.  ]922i. 
E\-i)erimental  studies  made  on  tlie  disposal  of  straw- 
board  wastes  included  treatment  by  sedimentation, 
filtration  and  the  activated  sludge  process.  The 
wastes  were  sedimented  2  to  4  hours.  Chemical 
presipitants  (lime,  sulphate  of  aluminum,  and  ferrous 
sulphate)  were  added  during  certain  periods  of  the 
tests.  The  settled  wastes  were  filtered,  screened 
cinders  giving  the  best  results.  The  activated  sludge 
process  was  tested  in  connection  with  further  treatment 
of  the  waste  but  the  degree  of  added  purification  with 
aeration  was  in  sufficient  to  warrant  further  study.  The 
disposed  of  the  sludge  remains  a  problem  :  when  jiartial- 
ly  dried  it  can  jiossibly  be  used  as  a  fertilizer -A  P -C 

R-9  The  United  States  Tariff  of  1922.  Pulp  and 
Paper  xx,  825-»31.  (Sept.  28.  1922).  Text  of  the  portion 
of  the  tariff  relating  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

R-0  Co-Operative  Competition  and  the  Service  As- 
sociations. T.  .1.  RIHKE.  Pulp  and  Paper  xx  607- 
608  (July  20.  1922).  A  discussion  of  the  neeessitv  of 
close  cooperation  iietween  the  four  service  associations 
(iechnical.  Superintendents',  Salemeirs  and  Cost)  af- 
filiated with  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  A.ssociation. 

R-0  Advantages  of  the  American  Decimal  Standard 
System  of  Weights  for  Paper.  F.  E  STAPLEFORD 
Pulp  and  Paper  xx.  621-623  (Julv  27,  1922)  \  discus- 
sion ot  the  merits  of  the  American  Decimal  Standard 
and  ot  tiie  most  practical  method  of  introducing  it  into 
general  use.-A.P.-C. 

R-0  A  Dictionary  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms.  Puln 
and  Paper  xx.  449-4.52.  471-474.  493-494.  519-5-^0  53<)- 
■1^'j'f-^-  ■582c-5S2d,  605-606,  649-650  673-674!  697 
^7-/18,^  (June  1  to  Aug.  24,  1922);  Paper  Trade  J 
Ixxiv  Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25,  26  (June  1  to  29,  1922)  •  Ixxv 
Nos.  9,  10,  12, 13,  (Aug.  31,  Sept.  7,  21,  28  1922)  -A  P  -c' 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  Deceiuber  2G.  —  As  was  to  be  expeeted  at 
tliis  season,  the  local  i)apev  ti-ade  has  been  on  the  quiet 
side  during  the  past  week.  There  have  been  a  few 
needs  orders,  for  the  holiday  business,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  buyers  have  been  now  concerned  in  disposing  of 
the  goods  in  stock  than  in  ordering  fresh  supplies. 
Jobbers  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  market  for  any 
large  quantities  until  the  stock-taking  period  is  over. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  past  year 
has  been  satisfactory  for  most  branches  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  trade.  Business  improved  as  the  mouths 
went  by,  and  although  some  paper  jobbers  state  that 
the  net  profits  have  been  small,  yet  the  balance-sheets 
will  present  a  more  cheerful  appearance  than  those 
for  1921.  Some  departments  indeed  experienced  a 
distinct  recovery.  Prices  of  several  lines  have  ad- 
vanced, but  against  the  higher  values  must  be  set  in- 
creased cost  of  manufacturing.  The  paper  mills  have 
been  well  supplied  with  orders,  and  in  the  case  of 
newsprint  the  mills  have  run  at  capacity  for  a  con- 
sidei;able  period.  The  pulp  market  has  been  in  much 
better  shape,  with  groundwood  the  leader  so  far  as 
price  is  concerned.  The  value  of  mechanical  pulp  has 
indeed  reached  a  point  w-hich  represents  substantial 
profits. 

During  the  week  tlicrc  lias  been  little  alteration  in 
the  newsprint  situation.  The  exports  during  Novem- 
ber totalled  94,532  tons,  an  increase  of  12,980  tons,  or 
about  16  per  cent.  l)etter  than  the  October  figures.  The 
exports  were  the  largest  since  March.  The  United 
States  took  10,494  tons  more  than  in  October,  the 
total  being  85,712  tons.  For  the  eleven  months  the 
exports  were  874,008  tons  as  against  636,487  tons  in 
1921,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  this  gain  was  due  to  the  demand  for  the 
United  States;  the  United  Kingdom  was  also  a  better 
customer,  going  from  287  tons  to  13,820  tons;  Austra- 
lia took  about  10,000  tons  more;  British  South  Africa 
was  1,200  tons  to  the  good,  •while  Argentina  fell  away 
by  about  4,000  tons. 

In  nearly  all  other  paper  sections  business  has  l)een 
fair,  there  being  a  natural  .showing  up  at  this  period. 
Some  of  the  mills  however,  are  still  behind  with  deli- 
veries. The  wrapping  trade  is  good,  with  the  mills 
well  booked  up.  In  this  connection,  the  exports  of 
kraft  wrapping  paper  show  a  distinct  advance  for  the 
eleven  months  of  1922 — 17,061  tons  as  compared  with 
5,940  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  best  cus- 
tomer, taking  about  6,000  tons  more:  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  and  the  U.  S.  A.  were  also  more 
active  buyers — in  fact,  the  U.  S.  A.  did  not  purchase  a 
ton  during  1921,  but  in  1922  ab.sorbed  1,550  tons. 

Groundwood  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
pulpwood  market.  Reports  from  many  districts  show 
that  the  streams  are  unusually  low,  and  that  production 
is  being  secured  with  difficulty.  There  are  many  inqui- 
ries for  this  pulp,  and  some  lots  have  been  sold  at  .$55 
per  ton.  In  view  of  the  almost  certainty  that  water  con- 
ditions will  get  worse,  a  further  advance  in  values  may 
be  looked  for.  The  exports  during  the  eleven  months 
were     280,268  ton.s,  as  against  185,954     tons  in  1921. 


Bleached  sui|iliite  was  ilull,  witli  an  easier  tendeticy, 
buyers  being  inclined  to  hold  off  until  the  turn  of  the 
year.  The  figures  for  the  eleven  months  show  exports 
of  138,445  tons,  compared  with  185,954  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1921;  the  U.  S.  A.  took  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  higher  exports.  Unbleached 
sulphite  was  a  slow  market.  The  exports  for  the  ele- 
ven months  totalled  192,343  tons  compared  with  107,- 
738  in  1921,  the  T^  S.  A.,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Frniii'c  buying  larger  quantities. 

Toronto  Market  Notes 

Altli<liigli  generally  speaking  there  has  been  a  lull 
in  pulp  and  paper  business  circles  in  Ontario  during 
the  Chi-istmas  season  several  lines  kept  up  to  the  usual 
selling  standard  and  some  distributing  firms  report 
little  cesisation  in  trade.  Manufacturers  of  tissue, 
toilet  and  other  light  Aveight  papers,  and  the  jobbers 
in  these  lines,  say  that  consumption  in  these  lines  has 
been  well  maintained  and  that  the  usual  Christmas 
quiet  did  not  strike  them  materially.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  slackening  off  in  the  sales  of  bonds, 
books  and  writings  amongst  the  distributors,  although 
the  mills  turning  out  these  lines  continue  busy  and 
prospects  for  good  business  next  year  with  them  is 
good.  The  stationery  trade  is  keeping  up  well  and  en- 
velope manufacturers  are  busy,  although  one  of  the 
biggest  envelope  manufacturing  firms  in  Toronto  told 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  this  week  that 
1922  did  not  produce  more  than  fifty  per  cent  normal 
business  in  that  particular  line.  This  may  have  been 
partiall.y  due  to  the  protracted  quiet  period  among 
many  of  the  industrial  concerns  which  had  the  effect 
of  curtailing  direct-mail  advertising,  the  free  use  of 
office  stationerj^  and  other  features  associated  with 
the  utilization  of  envelopes.  It  is  generally  believed 
in  the  envelope  trade,  however,  that  the  loss  in  the 
present  year's  business  will  be  overtaken  in  1923  and 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  a  good  one.  Quite  a 
number  of  firms  combine  the  manufacture  of  en- 
elopes  M'ith  that  of  paper  boxes.  The  latter  line  has 
boomed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  and  has 
helped  materialh-  to  keep  the  board  mills  going.  It 
is  known  that  one  big  Toronto  paper  box  factory  is 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  board  mill  in 
Ontario  and  that  already  enquiries  have  been  made  as 
to  site  and  costs.  While  the  soheme  has  not  developed 
as  yet  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  the  subject  for 
discussion  when  the  firm-holds  its  annual  meeting  in 
January.  In  the  meantime  the  consumption  of  board 
by  the  paper  box  iiidustry  is  increasing  rapidly  as  the 
trade  is  originating  and  reaching  out  after  new  lines 
of  cartons.  A  big  development  in  the  industry  is  the 
extent  to  which  advertising  and  art  work  are  display- 
ed on  the  boxes,  many  of  the  retail  firms  in  Toronto 
this  Christmas  using  the  elaborately  designed  boxes  as 
a  back  ground  for  their  window  displays.  The  trade 
anticipates  that  next  year  will  see  a  still  greater  de- 
velopment in  the  industry  when  many  lines  of  mer- 
chandize not  now  ])ut  up  in  boxes  will  be  on  the  mar- 
ket in  nicely  designed  containers. 

Prices  in  most  standard  lines  of  paper  are  firm  and 
the   upward  trend  is  still  indicated,  although  an  odd 
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line  shows  a  decrease  from  time  to  time.  The  week 
saw  a  drop  of  ten  per  cent  in  index  card  boards  but 
prices  of  other  lines  remain  the  same.  Increase  ai-e 
looked  for  early  in  the  year  on  coated  paper  and  it  is 
said  there  are  other  lines  that  are  due  for  an  early  ad- 
vance, with  no  decrease  on  any  line  in  sight. 

It  is  learned  that  one  feature  of  this  Christmas  in 
the  Ontario  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  be  the  ab- 
sence of  any  bointses  to  the  workers.  Quiet  a  uundier 
of  the  mills,  during  the  hey-day  of  the  pulp  aiul  paper 
boom  made  a  practise  of  handing  out  substantial 
bonuses  to  their  men  but  there  has  been  a  general 
survey  among  the  manufacturers  with  the  result  that 
pay  envelopes  this  Christmas  will  not  be  enlarged.  The 
practise  of  bonus-giving  was  established  when  hibor 
was  expensive  and  hard  to  get.  This  condition  has 
changed  to  some  extent  and  the  mounting  costs  of  raw 
material,  additional  operating  expenses  and  other  out- 
lay features  have  caused  the  pulp  and  paper  man 
nfaeturers  to  retrenidi  wherever  they  see  an  op 
portunity. 

PULP.  —  While  the  market  for  most  lines  of  pulp 
remains  fairly  strong,  mills  report  that  unbleached 
■sulphite  has  fallen  off  somewhat,  although  the  belief 
is  general  that  the  strong  demand  that  has  char- 
acterized the  product  during  the  last  several  months 
will  be  restimed  at  the  first  of  the  new  year.  Despite 
this  slight  falling  off  one  of  the  big  mills  in  Nortliern 
Ontario,  the  Mattagami,  reports  that  the.y  are  running 
at  full  capacit.v  and  have  orders  ahead  to  tlie  middle 
of  January.  Other  mills  are  pretty  much  in  the  same 
position  although  there  has  been  a  general  slacken- 
ing in  demand  during  the  Christmas  season  owing 
largely  to  inventory  taking.  Some  complaint  is  heard 
of  a  car  shortage  which  is  hampering  pulp  operations, 
many  of  the  Canadian  empties  being  held  back  b>' 
the  U.  S.  roads.  Most  of  the  mills  have  been  up  against 
low  water  of  late  which  has  had  the  effect  of  cutting 
down  production  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  has 
had  its  effect  on  the  ground  wood  market  which  is 
on  the  increase.  A  few  weeks  ago  ground  wood  pulp 
was  being  bought  at  .$30  and  $33  but  as  high  as  •$42..50 
is  now  being  paid.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at 
from  $100  to  $105  and  unbleached  at  $65,  with  soda 
pulp  at  414  cents  per  lb. 

RAG  AND  P.APER  STOCKS.  —  All  grades  of  paper 
are  slow  just  now  but  not  through  any  lack  of  busi- 
ness by  the  mills.  Dealers  say  it  is  due  to  a  desire  to 
keep  inventories  down  during  the  stock-taking  period. 
There  is  a  strong  undertone  to  the  market  and  dealers 
are  not  making  an.v  sacrifices  to  dispose  of  their  stocks. 
No  one  is  selling  short.  It  is  understood  that  paper 
mills  have  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  days  supply  of 
old  paper  stock  on  hand  and  that  by  the  turn  of  the 
year  buying  will  be  in  full  swing  again.  The  rag 
market  is  dull  and  very  little  is  being  bought.  The 
following  prices  prevail : 

No  1  hard  white  shavings,  $3.75;  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings.  $3.25;  heavy  books  and  magazines,  $2.25; 
ledgers  and  writings.  .$2.50;  No.  1  kraft,  $2.50;  news- 
papers. $1.15  No.  1  mixed  papers,  80c ;  miscellaneous, 
75c. 

RAGS.  —  New  cotton  cuttings.  No.  1  white  shirt 
cuttings,  9y2C  to  10c ;  fancy  shirt  cuttings,  6c ;  canton 
flannels  bleaches,  9I/2C ;  white  lawns,  8i/^c;  ble  overall 
cuttings,  6e.  No.  1  scrap  bagging,  $18.00;  No,  1  ma- 
nilla  rope,  6c  to  6140;  mixed  strings,  .$18.00. 


HAN.S     I.AGERLOEF,  Prealdent  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MAIRICE  !  ONDON.  Secretarx 


52   Vanderbilt    Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 

Telephones 
Murray  Hill}^|^5 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FOR 


Finnish  Cellulose  Association 

Helsingfors,   Finland 

AND 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union 

Helsingfors,  Finland 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  Decembei-  23.  —  (Special  ('orrespon- 
dence)  —  It  is  rather  customary  for  deinaiui  for  most 
kinds  of  paper  to  slow  down  duriiip;  the  final  fort- 
nifrht  of  the  year,  and  developments  in  the  market  in 
New  York  this  week  have  been  no  exception  to  tiiis 
rule.  Consumers  have  noticeably  let  up  in  their  l)uy- 
ing.  The  holiday  spirit  is  in  the  air  and  there  is  a 
general  relaxation  in  business,  with  the  result  tiiat  con- 
sumption of  paper  of  many  descriptions  has  decreased 
to  some  extent,  which  in  turn  has  been  followed  by 
curtailed  demand  from  consuming  qiuirters.  How- 
ever, this  conditions  is  one  expected  by  the  trade  and 
therefore  is  the  cause  of  little  or  no  comment  and 
practically  no  apprehension. 

On  the  whole  there  is  greater  activity  in  the  paper 
industry  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  at  just  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  movement  of  newsprint  continues 
just  as  large  as  ever,  and  there  is  a  good  steady  de- 
numd  for  book  papers  and  for  wrappings  and  tissues. 
Of  course  most  of  this  movement  is  against  contracts, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  paper  is  leaving  producing 
plants  and  going  to  consumers  and  jobbers  is  enough 
to  maintain  the  market  tone  and  to  well  sustain  quo- 
tations. There  have  been  no  important  changes  in 
prices.  Some  kinds  of  paper  have  eased  off  slightly, 
i)Ut  tlie  softening  of  prices  has  been  very  gradual  and 
the  reaction  in  values  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  of 
narrow  compass.  In  fact,  sentiment  in  the  trade  is 
quite  bullish  regarding  prices,  a  majority  being  of  the 
belief  that  higher  market  levels  will  be  reached  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  It  must  be  remembered 
tiuit  paper  prices  are  not  yet  fully  stabilized,  tiiat  some 
kinds  of  paper  have  been  selling  at  prices  below  a 
parity  with  raw  material  and  numufacturing  costs, 
and  that  this  situation  will  not  continue  if  demand 
keeps  ui)  in  the  volume  reached  during  the  past  several 
months.  No  one  is  anticipating  any  .sharp  advances  in 
prices,  as  a  nuitter  of  fact  no  one  in  the  trade  wants 
to  see  a  runaway  market  or  anything  ap|)roacliing  such 
a  market  condition,  but  it  is  fieely  believed  that  jjrices 
in  some  eases  will  be  revised  in  an  upward  direction 
before  the  new  year  is  very  far  advanced. 

The  movement  of  newsprint  keeps  up  in  record- 
breaking  tonnage  and  publishers  are  reported  to  be 
constantly  after  mills  to  hurry  along  shii)ments.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  consumers'  stocks  of  print  paper 
have  been  well  eaten  into  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  it  is  jirobabhr  their  desire  to  replenish  their  hold- 
ings to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 
A  careful,  observation  of  local  newspapers  has  siiown 
no  decrease  in  consumption  of  newsprint  this  week. 
Publishers  in  New  York  have  |)rint('d  just  as  lai-ge 
issues  during  this  week  pi-eceiling  Chiistnuis  as  they 
luive  at  anytime  in  the  pre-holiday  period,  and  there 
is  not  the  question  of  a  doubt  that  when  statistics  re- 
garding the  consumption  of  newsprint  for  the  past  five 
or  six  weeks  are  available  it  will  be  found  that  a  new 
high  record  of  print  paper  consumption  for  such  a 
space  of  time  has  been  established  in  the  rniled  States. 
Newsprint  pi'ices  remain  firm  not witiistaiiding  that 
a  week  from  next  Monday  the  reduced  contract  basis 
becomes  effective.  Present  indications  are  that  this 
change  in  the  contract  price  will  go  into  effect  with- 
out disturbing  the  market  in  the  least.  In  fact,  it 
would  appear  as  if  manufacturers  could  just  as  well 


liave  ailvanced  the  contract  price  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
per  pound  ■without  upsetting  the  market  at  all.  Re- 
ports regarding  the  tonnage  publishers  have  contracted 
for  during  the  new  year  are  very  bullish,  telling  as 
thej^  do  of  commitments  exceeding  any  orders  in  the 
past. 

There  is  a  good  steady  call  for  l)ook  paper  though 
tiie  market  at  the  moment  lacks  feature.  Most  of  the 
movement  is  to  the  large  cousumers  of  book  papers, 
retail  demand  having  slumped  to  a  pronounced  de- 
gree. Prices  are  holding  firm  with  coated  book  paper 
especially  strong  owing  to  the  situation  existing  in 
the  casein  nuirket.  Wrapping  papers  have  slowed  down 
somewhat  during  the  past  few  days,  but  it  is  stated  that 
mills  are  well  supplied  with  orders  and  that  they  are 
not  worr.ying  about  new  business  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  Tissue  paper  mills  also  are  keeping  fairly  busy ; 
demand  for  fine  ti.ssue  is  quieter,  but  there  is  much 
activity  in  the  market  for  toilet  and  other  grades  of 
tissue.  Fine  papers  are  moderately  active.  Demand  is 
running  chiefly  toward  the  low  and  medium  priced 
qualities  but  manufacturers  are  securing  sufficient 
orders  to  warrant  close  to  full  production  of  their 
plants,  and  prices  are  wel  maintained. 

Box  boards  are  rather  easy.  Consumers  are  pur- 
chasing in  hand-to-mouth  fashion  at  present,  and  this 
is  the  dull  season  for  paper  boxes  now  that  the  pre- 
Christmas  rush  is  over.  Plain  chip  board  is  quoted  at 
from  $50  upward  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  filled 
news  board  at  around  $55  per  ton. 

GROUND  "WOOD.  —  It  is  plainly  apparent  that 
sellers  of  ground  wood  are  encountering  less  demand 
for  that  commodity  than  recently  has  l)een  enjoyed, 
yet  prices  are  fairly  well  maintained  and  the  under- 
tone of  the  market  is  comparatively  firm.  In  fact,  no 
actual  change  of  consequence  has  been  noted  in  ground 
wood  quotations  generally.  Sales  now  aiul  then  at 
slight  reductions  in  price  have  been  reported,  but  these 
have  been  more  of  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and 
most  domestic  producers  continue  to  ask  about  $40  a 
ton  at  grinding  plants  for  spruce  grouuil  wood  for 
prompt  shipment.  A  strong  factor  is  that  most  news- 
print concerns  who  make  ground  wood  are  using  up 
pulp  so  fast  that  they  liaven't  much  supply  to  offer  in 
the  open  market,  also  that  they  are  conserving  their 
surplus  output  for  their  own  use.  Offerings  from 
various  quarters  are  aggregately  far  below  normal 
volume,  which  serves  to  sustain  values  in  tiie  face  of  a 
quieter  demand.  Imported  ground  wood  is  quoted  at 
from  $40  a  ton  upwards  on  the  dock  at  New  York  with 
importers  mostly  disinclined  to  cut  prices  to  effect 
sales. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  There  is  no  question  but  that 
prices  of  chemical  wood  pulp  are  a  little  easy.  De- 
mand has  subsided  to  a  marked  extent  of  late,  and 
producers  and  importers  are  in  frequent  cases  shading 
prices  in  an  apparent  effort  to  move  at  least  certain 
lots  of  pulp.  The  present  condition  of  the  market  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Paper  manufacturers  in- 
variably let  up  in  their  buying  of  pulj)  during  the  final 
several  weeks  of  the  yeai-,  while  biisy  with  inventories 
and  therefore  desirous  of  keeping  stoc^ks  of  raw  ma- 
terial down.  Furthermore  it  is  no  secret  that  i)ulp  is 
coming  into  the  States  in  exceptionally  large  quanti- 
ties from  Scandinavia,  Swedish  producers  evidently 
are  rushing  out  every  pound  of  sulphite  and  kraft  for 
which   they   can    obtain   shipping   space    prior    to    the 
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closing  of  the  lialtic.  ami  witli  consiimfrs  Ium-c  know- 
ing that  heavy  siipi^lies  arc  rcachinjz  our  sliorcs,  it  is 
but  natural  for  them  to  hold  back  in  lin.\iiig  unless  I  he 
need  for  pulp  is  pressing.  Scandiiuivian  kraft  on  the 
spot  is  reported  available  down  to  2.70  cents  a  i).)und 
ex  dock  or  warehonse,  wliile  foreign  No.  1  unbleached 
sulphite  is  said  to  be  offered  at  a  little  under  2.7") 
cents  in    some  cases. 

RAGS.  —  It  is  a  most  unusual  sight  to  widicss  an 
advancing  market  for  paper-making  rags  during  the 
latter  half  of  December.  Yet  this  is  just  what  exists 
in  New  York  at  present,  insofar  as  low  grades  of  rags 
going  into  the  maiuifacture  of  building  papers  are  con- 
cerned. Prices  of  roofing  rags  have  risen  some  sf'.'S  to 
$4  a  ton  Mithin  tiu'  past  two  weeks,  and  indications  at 
the  monu'nt  are  they  will  go  even  higher.  Sales  of  Xo, 
1  roofing  stock  are  reported  at  1.15  cents  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  New  Y'ork,  and  of  No.  2  packing  at  1.05  cents. 
Dealers  are  said  to  be  demanding  even  higher  prices 
on  additional  orders,  owing,  they  claim,  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  locating  such  rags  in  usual 
amounts.  Mill  demand  is  good  and  reports  say  some 
orders  for  fairly  large  tonnage  have  been  placed. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  activity  of  impor- 
tance elsewhere  in  the  rag  market.  Old  whites  are 
moving  in  routine  fashion,  as  are  thirds  and  blues, 
with  prices  showing  no  change.  New  cuttings  are 
firmly  quoted  despite  a  slower  demand  from  consu- 
mers. Dealers  evidently  expect  advancement  in  new 
rags  soon  after  New  Years  and  are  not  endeavoring 
to  push  sales  at  present. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Increased  firmness  is  noted  in 
low  grades  of  old  paper.  Such  descriptions  as  folded 
newspapers  and  mixed  paper  are  moving  actively  and 


|)rices  have  scored  further  rises  this  week.  The  snd 
den  sirenglhcning  of  values  a{)pcars  to  have  caught 
many  unawares  and  there  is  a  seui'rying  ai'ound  hy 
dealers  to  obtain  stock  with  which  to  cover  mill  com- 
mit nu'uts,  and  it  seems  probai)le  that  the  market  will 
eontiiuie  in  a  strong  position  throughout  the  usually 
(luiet  season.  Folded  news|)ai)ers  arc  quoted  at  1.20 
cents  per  pouiul  f.  o.  i).  New  York,  and  sales  have  l)ecn 
made  at  this  jjrice  basis,  while  No.  1  mi,\ed  j)aper  is 
bringing  d)  cents  a  hundred  pounds  without  any  dif- 
ficulty in  sales  to  board  mills.  Old  kraft  pai)cr  shows 
a  stiffening  teiulency  with  No.  1  packing  quoted  at 
arouml  2.15  cents  a  pound  New  York,  and  sliavings  ai'c 
holding  thcii'  own  in  |)ricc  though  no  change  of  note  is 
reported.  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  being  quoted  at 
around  4.25  cents  j)er  pound,  anil  Xo,  1  soft  white  at 
about  3.60  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BA(i(iING.— Demand  for  old  rojjc 
is  quieter  but  dealers  are  maintaining  quotations  and 
assert  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  prices  moving 
lower  while  available  supi)lics  continue  as  snuill  as 
they  are  at  pi-esent.  Between  5.75  and  6  cents  a  pound 
at  shipping  points  is  the  range  of  prices  luimed  on  No. 
1  domestic  manila  rope.  Old  bagging  is  dull  and 
quotably  lower.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  reported  avail- 
able down  to  one  cent  a  pound  and  even  lower  in  some 
quarters.  (Junny  bagging  is  moving  fairly  well  at  an 
average  of  1.25  cents  at  dealers'  points. 


It  is  not  costly  clothes  that  make  a  man,  nor  palaces 
that  make  a  city;  but  as  reason,  wisdom,  right  living 
make  a  man,  so  do  ordered  .iustice,  peace  and  happi- 
ness make  a  eitv. 


Established  1886 


Seasons  Greetings 


To  our  mtiny  friends  in  the  trade  ice  extend  our  best  wishes  for 
a  Happy  and  Prosperous  Nexv  Year  and  heartiest  congratulations 
on  the  splendid  year  just  completed.  We  also  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  them  for  the  many  favors  so  cheerfully  extended  and 
for  the  cooperation  xchich  has  made  this  one  of  the  biggest  years 
in  our  history.  It  is  good  to  feel  that  there  has  been  no  change 
between  us  and  our  many  patrons  other  than  one  of  closer  friend- 
ship, a  finer  good  xcill  and  a  fuller  measure  of  material  good 
to  us  all. 

We  look  forward  icitli  continued  ()j>timism  and  hopeful  expecta- 
tions upon  the  future  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry  is  fundamentally  sound  and  that  nothing  but  good 
for  the  industry  in  genaral  and  the  paper  trade  in  particular  will 
come  out  of  present  conditions.  In  the  solution  of  the  problems 
arising,  the  services  of  our  highly  specialised  organization,  in- 
cluding all  our  resources  and  experience,  are  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  our  friends. 

M.  Gottesman  &  Company 

INCORPORATED 

18  East  41st  street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  A. 


HOLYOKE    OFFICE 

185    PINE    STREET 


STOCKHOLM    OFFICE 
STUREPLAN,   13 


KALAMAZOO   OFFICE 
1  HUMPHREY  BLOCK 
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LA  WRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

LAWRENCE  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements 


Cd>l<  AJdrci:  "Kiolin,  Manche.-  «,"  A.B.C.  Codet  4tli&  5th  EJitioD 


BIANCHESTEE 


CHINA  CLAY  CO. 


LTD. 
JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Mui.get 

MANCHESTER, 


4  St.  Aaiie'i  Sqomre 

ENGLAND 


MINES  —  Kuddle,  Bojea,  Colchester,  South  Ninestones. 

Tronance,  St.  Austen,  CornwaU 

CONTRACTORS  TO  H.  M.  I3SfDIA»  GOVERWMXKT 

Canadian   Representatives  —   C.   B.   Memclte    Ic    Co., 

222   Coristine  Bldsr-.  MONTREAl 


J.  H.  A.  Acer  &  Co.,  Limited 

G\NADA  CEMENT  BUILDING 
Phillips  Square 

MONTREAL 


Strong,  Easy  Bleaching  and  Bleached 

Sulphite,  Kraft  and  Ground - 

wood  Pulps,  Kraft  Paper, 

Cardboard,  Sheathing 

Paper 

Distributors    for:— 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  Limited,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont. — Sulphite,  Groundwood,  News- 
print. 

Dryden  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Dryden,  Ont.— Extra 
Strong  Kraft  Paper,  Sheathing  Paper,  Kraft 
Pulp. 

Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  Grand 'Mere, 
p_  Q.^ "News"  Sulphite,  Groundwood. 

Maeleod  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Liver- 
pool, N.  S. — Groundwood. 

Cable  Address  — "ACERBITY".  Montreal 
C^es:— West  Union  5  Letter;  A.  B.  C.  6th.  Ed. 


Chester  B.  Hamilton  Jr.,  B.A.,  Sc.,  M.E. 

K.E.I.C..    M.A.S.M.I:.,    M.S.A.E. 
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HAMILTON  GEAR  and  MACHINE  COMPANY 

62-100  Van  Home  St.,  Toronto 


GET     IT! 

The  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper,  5  volumes. 
Volumes  1,  2  and  3  are  now  on  sale  at  $5  each.    They 
cost  $10,000  apiece  to  produce. 
Address  Circulation  Manager, 

Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale,  Que. 


Fourdlrinier 
Wires 

Cylinder  Wires 
Washer  Wires,  etc. 


ALL  MESHES— ANY  WIDTH 
BRASS  OR  BRONZE 


The  Niagara 
Wire  Weaving  Company 


LIMITED 


Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
Repreiented  by:  WILLIAM  WH\TE 
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TNDEX   TO    VI ILL   SUPPLIES 


Addresses  of  avertlscrs.  whose  names  appear  In  the  following  classified  Index,  may  be  found  upon  reference  to  their 
advertisements.  An  alphabetical  Index  to  advertisers  will  be  found  on  the  page  facing  the  Inside  back  cover.  The  follow- 
ing regulations  apply  to  all  advertisers:  —  One-eighth  page,  every  issue,  three  headings;  one-quarter  page,  every  issue, 
six  headings:  one-half  page,  every  Issue,   twelve  headings;   full   page,  every   Issue,  twenty-four  headings. 

Buyers  who  are  unable  to  find  In  the  classification  here  given  such  machinery  or  supplies  as  they  desire  are  Invited 
to  write  Service  Dept..  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale.  Que.,  who  can.  In  all  probability,  refer  them  to  proper 
sources. 


Acid  Towers: 

Jenssen,  G.  D.  Co. 
Acid  Proof  Bricks  ft  Camsnc: 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 

Acid  Systems: 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Accumnlators  —  SydraoUc: 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 

Air  Compressors: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
liarling   Bros.,    Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    works,    Ltd. 
Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Canada,   Ltd. 
Imperial   Trading   Co. 
Smart-Turner    Machine   Co.,    Ltd. 

Air  Conditioning: 

Can.   Sirocco  Co..   Ltd. 
Ross.  J.  O.  Engineering  Co. 
Sturtcvant.    B.    F.   &  Co.   of   Can..    Ltd. 
Air   Washers : 

Sturtevant,   B.   F.  Co. 

Air  Receivers: 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 
Fraser  &  Chalmers.  Canada.   Ltd. 
Horton    Steel    Works,    Ltd 

AUierator    Pointers: 

Adams    Engine    Company. 


Imperial   Trading  Co. 
Kalbtleisch  Corporation. 

Antimonial  Ijead  Pipe  and  Sheets: 

The    Canada   Metal    Co..    Ltd. 
Babbitt  Metals: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co  ,  Ltd. 
Canada   Metal   Co..    Ltd.,     The 
McAvity,  T.  &  Son. 
Tallman   Brass  &  Metal,   Ltd. 

Baling  Presses: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co..    Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
.Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 


Bovlng   Hydraulic  &   Eng.   Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian    Barker  Co. 

Canadian   Barking  Drum  Co. 

Canadian   Ingersoll-Rand  Co..   Ltd. 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Dominion   Engineering  Works.   Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Horton   Steel  Works.  Ltd. 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Smart-Turner    Machine    Co..    Ltd. 

Victoria  Foundry,   Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Bearlnirsi 

Can.   S.   K.   F.   Co..   Ltd. 
Kingsbury   Machine  Works. 

Beaters: 

Bertrams.  Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Claflln   Eng.  Co. 
Emerson    Manufacturing   Co. 
Hamilton.  William  Co..  Ltd. 
Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Port    .Arthur    Shipbuilding    Go..    Ltd 
Victoria    Foundry.    Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd 


Beater  Bars  &  Bed  Plates: 


Belting: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion  Belting  Co. 
Dominion   Rubber  Svsteni. 
Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber.  Ltd. 
.lones   .fc    Glassco.    Regd. 
McAvitv.  T.  &  Sons.   Ltd. 
Sadler  &  Haworth. 

Bleaching  Apparatus: 

Stebbins   Eng.   &  Mi'g.  Co. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural    Wnrlis.   I, til 

Warner   Chemical 

Bleaching  Boilers: 

Biggs    Boiler   Works   Co. 

Bleaching  Powders: 

Gottesman.  M.  &  Co..  Inc. 
Imperial  Trading  Co. 


Canadian    Sirocco    Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Mor.^se    Co..    Ltd. 
Mason   Regulator  &  Eng.  Co..   Ltd. 
Ross,   J.   O.   Engineering   Co. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Sturtevant,   B.   F.  Co..  of  Canada.   Ltd. 

Boilers: 

Rabcock  &  Wilcox,  Ltd. 
Canadian  Sirocco  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering   Works,    !Ad. 
Engineering   &  Machine   Worlis   of 

Canada,    Ltd. 
Fraser   &   Chalmers,   Canada.    Ltd. 
Goldie  &   McCulIoch   Co.,    Ltd. 
Hamilton.    William    Co..    Ltd. 
Leonard.    E  &   Sons.    Ltd. 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..    Ltd 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  WorUs.    I, til 
Waterous    Engine   Works   Co..    Ltd. 

Boilers — Bleaching : 

Biggs    Boiler    Works    Co. 

Boiler  Preservatives: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd 
Vera  Chemical   Co.  of  Canada.    Ltd. 


Texas   Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 
Brass  Wire   Cloth  Pourdrlnler   Wires: 

.See  Wire  Cloth 

Bronze  —  Acid  Resisting: 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 

Hydraulic   Machinery  Co..    Ltd. 

McAvity.  T.  &  Sons.  Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd. 

Tallman   Brass  &  Metal.   Ltd. 

Buckets: 

McKlnnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 

Cables  —  Power  and  Telephone: 

.Northern   Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 

Calenders   —   Glasslne: 

Norwood    Engineering  Co. 

Calender  Rolls: 

I'.enrams.    Ltd. 

IXHiiinion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 

Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Co. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 

Perkins,   B.  F.  &  Son,  Inc. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,   Ltd. 


Calenders: 

-Norwood    Engineering  Co. 

Camp   Supplies: 

Canadian     Milk     Products.     Ltd. 

Cans: 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can.,  Ltd 
Samuel   M.   Langston  Co. 

Cars,   Dnmp   and   Plat: 

Canadian  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd. 
('aiiadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
.MacKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 

Cars,   Freight: 

Canadian   Equipment    Co..    Ltd. 

Casein  and  Satin  White: 

Imperial  Trading  Co. 
Kalbfleisch  Corporation,     The. 

Castings  —  Iron  and  Steel: 

Hamilton   Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

Boving   Hydraulic   &    Eng.    Co.,    Ltd. 

Canada    Foundry   &    Forglngs     Ltd 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Canada  Metal  Co.,   Ltd..  The 

Darling    Bros.,    Ltd. 

Dominion    Engineeoing   Works.    Ltd 

Fraser  &  Chalmers.  Canada.  Ltd. 

Goldie  &  McCuUoch   Co.     Ltd. 

Goold   Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,   Ltd. 

Hamilton   Co..   Ltd..   Wm 

McAvity,  T.  &  Son. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 

Waterous   Engine   Works  Co.,   Ltd. 

Castings,  Bronze  and  Brass: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co..  Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works.   Ltd 
Mc.4vity.  T.  &  Son. 
Canada   Metal   Co.,    Ltd.,    The 
Goold.  Shapley  &  Muir  Co..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  William  Co..  Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 
Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,  Ltd 
Union  Screen  Plate  Co.  of  Canada. 
Uaterous   Engine    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

Caustic  Soda: 

Gottesman.  M.  &  Co..  Inc 
Imperial    Trading    Co. 
Wilson-Paterson   Co. 

Cement,   High   Temperature: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.     Ltd. 
Can.   Johns-Manville  Co.,    Ltd. 

Cement  Roofing: 

The  Barrett  Co..   Ltd. 

Chain  Blocks: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Ltd. 

Chain  Conveyors: 

See  Conveying  Uachlnery 

Chain  Drives   (SUent  and  Steel  RoUer): 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.     Ltd 
Hamilton   Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Canadian   Link-Belt   Co.,    Ltd 
Jone?  &  Glassco,  Regd. 
Renold.    Canada,    Ltd.,    Hans. 

Change  Speed  Oears: 

Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd 
Hamilton   Gear  &  Machine  Co 
Jones   &   Glassco,    Regd. 

Chemicals,  Colors,  Etc.: 

Bevenidge    .Supply    Co..    Ltd 
Cjrrasselli   Chemical  Co 
Holliday  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  L.  B 
Imperial   Trading  Co. 
Kalbfleisch  Corporation 
Wilson    Paterson   Co„ 
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L.  B.  HOLLID AY  &  CO.  (of  Canada)  LTD. 

HUDDERSFIELD,    ENGLAND. 


WE  OFFER 
EX.  STOCK  MONTREAL 

DYESTUFFS  FOR  PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS 

Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 


L.  B.  HOLLID  AY  &  CO.  (of  Canada)  LIMITED 


Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.  MONTREAL 

Represen^attive    for    British    Columbia: 
JAMIESON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD., 

Loudou  Building, 

Vancouver,   B.  C. 


CUSTOMERS  ORDERS  SUPPLIED  DIRECT  FROM  CANADIAN  STOCKS. 


CANADIAN  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 

YOU  CAN  NOW  SECURE  THE  ELIXMAN  CORES 


(with  or  without  the  patented  steel  caps) 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Materials    used 
Construction 

Indestructible 


To  withstand  hard 


Trial  lot  upon  request  —  without  cost  to  you 


Canadian  Elixman  Company,  Ltd. 
King  &  Sydney  Streets, 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Elixman  Paper  Gore  Co.,  Inc. 
Maple  &  Center  Streets, 
Corinth,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


)'u1jI'   and   paper   magazin 
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Horton  Steel  Works,  Ltd 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 
Wateroiis   Engine  Works  Co.,   Ltd. 
Kalbflelsch  Corporation 
Wilson-Paterson  Co. 

Chlpp«ri: 

Boving   Hydraulic   &   Knelneerlng  Co., 

Ltd. 
Carthage   Machine  Co. 
Canadian  IngersoU-Rand  Co..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Eng.   &    Machine    Works   of  Can.,    Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..    Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 
Victoria  Foundry  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine  Works  Co.,   Ltd. 


Inc. 

Chip  Disintepratow: 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works  Co.,   Ltd. 

Chip  Screens: 

Boving   Hydraulic   &   Engineering  Co., 

Ltd. 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Canadian    Mcad-Morrlson    Co.,    Ltd. 
Hamilton,   William   Co..   Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 


Alexander   Macpherson. 
BngUsh  China  Clays,  Ltd. 
Poohln.  H.  D.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Manchester    China    Clay. 


Boving   Hydraulic   &    Engineering   Co., 

Ltd. 
Canadian    FalrbanUs-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian   Link-Belt  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
Jones  &  Glassco,   Regd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Victoria  Foundry  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works  Co.,   Ltd. 


Stinson-Reeb  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Beverldge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 
.Twwett,    Bfgelow    &    Brooks 

Concrete-Hardener  and   Watea-Froofer: 

Beverldge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 
Condensers — Electrical   static   &   Fowei: 
Griswold  &  Co. 


Condnlts   (Wooden): 

Canadian    Pipe    Co., 


Contractors : 


Contractors'  Equipment: 

Boving   Hydraulic   &   Engineering  Co., 

Ltd. 
Canadian  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd. 
Nortl'iern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd, 
Gartshore,    J.    J. 

Conveyinir  Machinery: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian  Link-Belt   Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Worj<s,  Ltd. 
Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Canada,  Ltd. 
Hamilton  Co.,   Ltd.,  Wm. 
MacKinnon  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 
Northern    Crane    Works. 
Reid,  C.   de  Wolf. 

Sturtevanl.    B.   F.   Co.   of  Canada,    Ltd. 
Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine   Works  Co.,   Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Conveyors  — Coal  and  Ash: 
Babcock  &   Wilcox,    Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian    Link-Belt   Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian    Mead-Morrison   Co., 
Dominion    Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Victoria   Foundrj',   Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works,   Co.,    Ltd. 


Cora  Machine  —  Paper: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd 
Samuel  M.  Langston  Co. 
Victoria  Foundry,  Ltd. 

Corrngrated  Paper  Machinery: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd 
Langston   Co.,   Samuel   L. 

Couch  Bolls. 

Bertrams,   Ltd. 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Dominion   Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

I"ort   Arllnir  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works,   Co..   Ltd. 


American   Volth   Contact   Co.,   Inc. 
Boving   Hydraulic  &   Engineering  Co., 

Ltd. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,   Ltd 
Jones  and  Glassco. 
Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Victoria  Foundry,   Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine   Works,   Co.,   Ltd. 


Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Ltd 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    Link-Belt   Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
McKinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern   Crane   Works.   Ltd. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Victoria   Foundry,   Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine   Works,   Co.,   Ltd. 

Cranes  —  Electric: 

Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Ltd. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Ltd 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
Northern    Crane   Works,   Ltd. 

Cranes — Iiocomotive : 

Canadian  Equipment   Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian    Link-Belt   Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 

Creosote  Oil: 

Barrett  Co.,  Ltd. 

Crushers: 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Cutting  Machines: 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 
Hamblet  Machine  Co. 
Morrison.  J.  L, 


Bertrams,   Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
Horton   Steel  Works,   Ltd. 
McAvity.  T.  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Victoria   Foundry,    Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd. 

Cylinder  Covers: 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.  Co.   Ltd. 

Christie,   Ltd..   Geo. 

Johnson  Wire  Works.  Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co.,   Ltd.,   The 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Tyler,   W.   S.   Co.,   The 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,   Ltd. 

Cylinder  Moulds: 

Bertrams.    Ltd. 

Capital    Wire    Cloth    &    Mfg.    Co.,    Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Griswold  &  Co. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,   Ltd. 

Cylinder  Bolls: 

Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  I.,td. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine   Works  Co.,   Ltd. 

Damper  Beg'ulators: 

Beverldge    Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 


Dams: 

Foundation  Co..  Ltd. 
Fraser  Brace  Co.,  Ltd, 

Dandy  Bolls: 

Capital   Wire   Cloth   &   Manufacturing 

Co.,  Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd. 
Tyler,   W.   S.  Co.,  The 
Johnson  Wire  Works,  Ltd. 

De-InUng'  Machines: 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Ltd. 

Deorlcks: 

Dominion    lOngineering   Works,    Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd 
McKinnon    Steel   Co.,   Ltd, 

Diaphragms,  Bnbbar: 

Dominion  Rubber  System 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd. 

Diff  users: 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 


Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co..  Ltd 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd 

Eng.  &  Machine  Works  of  Can.,   Ltd 

Hamilton   Co.,   Ltd.,  Wm 

Horton  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 

Vulciin  Iron  Works,  Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Dig-ester  Fittings: 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
Hamilton.  William  Co.,  Ltd 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 
MeAvlty,  T.  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Digester  I,lnlng: 

Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Digester  Brick: 

Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  C». 

Driving'   Apparatus: 

John   Date. 

Doctor  Blades: 

J.  W.  Bolton  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 

Dryer  Felts  —  Cottsn: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co  Ltd 
John  C.  Christie  Co. 

Dners: 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 
Beverldge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 
Canadian   Link-Belt  Co.     Ltd 
Canadian  Sirocco  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd 
Hamilton.  William  Co..  Ltd 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd 
Ross,  J.  o.  Engineering  Co 
B.   F.  Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 
Dynamos: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd 
Harland  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 

Economisers: 

Sturtevant,   B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,   Ltd. 
Electric  Apparatus: 

Can.   General   Electric  Co..   Ltd 

Harland  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd 

Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
Electrical  Condensers: 

Griswold  &  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies: 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
Can.  Johns-Manvllle  Co.,  Ltd 
-Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd, 

Elevators : 

Can.  Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd. 

Engines: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co     Ltd 
Can.    Sirocco  Co.,    Ltd. 
Goldie  &   McCulloch   Co..   Ltd 
Goold  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co..   Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Ltd.' 
Sturtevant,  B.  F,  Co 
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''Here's  the  'ARCTIC  running  rule- 
Makes  a   Bearing  that  is    cool" 


t^:;^:}s^^ 


^ 


TALLMAN'S  XXX  GENUINE 
-  -ARCTIC    METAL-  - 

Cannot  be  surpassed  for    EXTRA  HEAVY  WORK 

It  is  a  TIN  BASE  METAL  guaranteed  to  contain  no  lead 
We  recommend  it  for  its    QUALITY 

It  will  REDUCE  your  Babbitt  Expense.    Try  it. 


MANUFACTLRLD  BY 


MmSmVfMhi 


HAMILTON,      CANADA. 


tfonkrallinp  200.000Tons  Anrtually.  y 


^,./  ,5end  For  Samples  Of  our  Coating  Clays.  y. 

--^    -^//CANADIAN  AGE/STS                  *  ^ 

THE  AUXAWER  MACPMERSON  C?  V. 

,0.^        a  JOHMSOM  ST.  TOROMTO.  ^ 


\/yy^yy/yyjyii///iliyjfi^£M£££^ii//iF/i///fi/f/ff/^^ffff/^f^f^^/y>' 
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Electric    Drive*  —  Sectlonallzed  Motor: 

The  Harlaiul    ISngineerlng  Co.,  of  Can- 
ada.  Ltd. 

Eng-ineerg  —  Crulsincr: 

Bradley.  U.   K. 
Goodrich.  Harry  L. 
Lacey.  James  l>  &  Co. 
Sewen.   J.   W. 

Enelnaers  —  Elactrloal: 

Montabone,    A.    J.    F. 

Eng^iueerB  —  Staam: 

Burroughs.   Chas.   W. 
Combe.   F.  A. 
Montabone,  A.  J.  P. 
Taylor.    Ltd..   H.   S. 

Eng'ineers  —  Ventllatiner: 

BeveriHge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Burroughs.  Chas.  \V. 
Management   Engineering   &    Develop- 
ment Co. 
Reed   Co..    Ltd.,   Geo.    »v. 
Ross.  J.  O.  Engineering  Co. 
Taylor.  Ltd..  H.   S. 

EngineeTB  —  Consnltine: 

Burroughs.  Chas.   W. 
Carey,  Jas.  I,. 
Combe.  F.  A. 
Ferguson.  Hardy. 
Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Hardy.  George. 
Jenssen.  G.  U.  and  Co. 
Kimball,    Herbert   S. 

Management    Engineeding   &    Develop- 
ment Co. 
Montabone,  A.  J.  F. 
.Sewell,  James  W. 
.Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Taylor,  Ltd..  H.  S. 
Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co. 
Williams,   F.   M. 
Warren,  Kenneth  L. 

Exhausters : 

Canadian   Fairbanlis-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
Can.    Sirocco  Co..    Ltd. 
Ross.  J.  O.  Engineering  Co. 
Sherbrool<e  Machinery  Co..   Ltd. 
Sturtevant.  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada.   Ltd. 

Experimental  Machinery: 

Victoria    Foundry.    Ltd. 

Exporters: 

Parsons  Trading  Co. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 

Reid.  C.  De  Wolf. 


Can.   Sirocco  Co..   Ltd. 

Northern  Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 

Perkins,  B.  F.  &  Son,  Inc. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 

Ross,  J.  O.   Engineering  Co. 

7«lt  Bolls: 

Can.  Johns-ManvlUe  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,  Ltd 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 


Ayers.   Ltd. 

Bates  &  Innes.  Ltd. 

Beveridge   Supply   Co..    Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanlis-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 

Christie,  John  Co. 

Johnson  Wire  Works.  Ltd. 

Kenwood    Mills.    Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Penmans,   Ltd. 

Porrltts  &  Spencer,  Ltd. 

Tippett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Warwick  Woollen   Mills.   Ltd. 

vVhyte,  Wm. 

Fence  —  Wire : 

Frost  Steel  &  Wire  Co..   Ltd. 

Pibre  Vulcanized: 

Canadian   Fairbanl<s-Morse   Co..   Ltd. 
Diamond  State  Fibre,  Can.,  Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 


(iiiold.  Sliapley  &  Mulr  t'o  .    I^lil. 
.MiKiiinon   Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 
Flag-    FoUs    (Steel): 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co..  Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,   Ltd. 

Filters  —  Water: 

Darling  Bros..  Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Mason    Regulator  &   Eng.   Co.,    Ltd. 
Norwood  Engineering  Co. 


Alberene  Stone  Co. 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Elk  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill   Accessories,   I..td. 

Fire  Clay: 

Elk   I-'^ire  Brick  Co. 
Fire  Doors: 

Reed  Co..  Ltd..  Geo.  W. 
Fire  Figrhting  Apparatus: 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..    Ltd. 
Fire  Pails: 

E.    B.    Eddy   Co..    Ltd. 
Folding:  Machines: 

Norwood   Engineering  Co. 
Floorinif: 

Reed   Co..   Ltd..   Geo.   W. 
Forced  Steam  Circulation  System: 

Crane  Co..   Ltd. 

Foundations: 

Foundation    Company. 
Fraser,  Brace  &  Co.,  I,td. 
Fuller  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fourdrinier  Wlzss: 

Christie,  George,  Ltd. 

Johnson  Wire  Works.   Ltd. 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.  Co..  The 

Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co..  Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.   T.,td. 

Taylor,    J.    A. 

Tippet    &    Co. 

United  Wire  Works,   Ltd. 

Tyler  Company,   The  W.   S. 

Whyte,  Wm. 

Friction  Hoists: 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Victoria  Foundry.   Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works.  Co..  Ltd. 

Fuel  Ecouomisers: 

Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co..  of  Canada.  Ltd. 

Fuses: 

Northern   Electric  Co..   Ltd. 
Furnace  l^lnings: 

Alberene   Stone  Co. 
Gasket  —  Pelt,  Paper,  Etc.: 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can.,  Ltd. 
Gasolene  En^rines: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Goold  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ontario    Wind    Engine    &    Pump    Co.. 
Ltd. 

Gasoline  Storagre  Tanks: 


The  Bristol  Co. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 

Foxboro  Co..  Inc. 

McAvlty,  T.  &  Son. 

The  Mason  Regulator  &  Eng.  Co. 

Perkins.  B.  F.  &  Son,  Inc. 


Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian   Ingersoll-Rand  Co..  Ltd. 
Can.  Link-Belt  Co.,  Ltd. 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can..  Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
Uoldie  &  McCulloch  Co..   Ltd. 


llHinlHon  i-lo..   Ltd..  Win. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Ci...    Mil 

Northern  Ifoiindry  &  Maclilne  Co..   Ltd 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Victoria   Foundry,    Ltd. 

Waterous  Rnirlne  Works.  Co.,   Ltd. 


Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Harland   Engineering  Co.    of  Can- 
ada. Ltd. 
Sturtevant,    B.    F.   Co.   of  Canada.    Ltil. 


Grates: 

Philip    Gles    Foundry. 


Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 

The   Mason    liegulator  &   Eng.   Co. 

Goldle  &  McCulloch  Co..  Ltd. 

Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Hamilton,  William  Co..   Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co..  Ltd. 

Grindstones: 

International    Pulp  Stone  Co. 
Lombard   &   Co. 
Miramichl  Quarry  Co. 
Smallwood  Stone  Co. 
Smallwood-Low  Stone  Co 

Grinders: 

American   Volth   Contact   Co.,    Inc. 
Canadian   Ingersoll-Hand  Co..   Ltd. 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Eng.   &  Machine    Works   of  Can.     Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  .t  Machine  Co.'.  Ltd 
Port   Arthur  ShIpliuihIIng  Co..   Ltd. 
Walsh   Plate  &  Structural   Works,   Ltd 
Waterous  Engine   Works,  Co.,   Ltd. 

Guards  —  Wire : 

Dennis. Wire  &   Iron   Works  Co,   T,til 
Canada  Wire  &  Iron   Goods  Co. 


Bond    Engineering    Work.s,    Ltd. 

Canadian   Falrbanks-Mor.se  Co..   Ltd 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Goldie  &   McCulloch   Co.,    Ltd. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..    Ltd 

Northern    Foundry   &  Machine  Co. 

Victoria   Foundry.    Ltd. 

Waterous     Engine     Works     Co..     Ltd 

Heaters  —  Feed  Water: 

Mason    Regulator  &    Eng.   Co..    Ltd. 
Sturtevant.  B.   F.  Co.  of  Canada.    Ltd. 

Heating  and  Ventilating-: 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada.   Ltd 
Ross.   J.  O.   Engineering  Co. 


Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.     Ltil 
Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.     Ltd 
Can.  Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd. 
Goold   Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,   Ltd 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,   Ltd 
Northern  Crane  Works,    Ltil. 
Victoria  Foundry,   Ltd. 

Hoods  —  Paper  Machine: 

Taylor,  Ltd..  H.   S. 
Williams  Apparatus. 

Hydrants  —  Fire  and  Mill  Yards 

Norwood   Engineering  Co. 

HydranUc  Presses: 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd 
Northern   Foundry   &   Machine  Co. 
Waterous     Engine     Works     Co..     Ltd 

Instruments  —  Testing: 

The  Bristol   Co. 
Fo.xboro    Co..    Inc. 
Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 
Perkins.   B.   F.  &  Son.   Inc. 


Can.    Johns-Manvllle  Co.    Ltd 
Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 

Iron  Castings: 

.See  Castings: 

Jordan  Castings: 

Emerson   Mfg.  Co. 

Hamilton,  William  Co..  Ltd 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  (jo..   Ltd. 
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HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  MILLS,  Limited,  Xhciid^'Kj:.."' 


Tub  Sized 

Loft   Dried 

Rag  Bonds  & 

Ledgers 


Sulphite 
Bonds  & 
Ledgers 


Banknote 
Parchment 
Vellum 
Antique 
Offset  & 
Teit  Book 


Mills  at  BEAUHARNOIS,  Que.,  CRABTREE  MILLS.  Que.,  CORNWALL,  Out. 
Head  Office:  138  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL 


Code:  BENTLEYS 


Cable  Address:  HOWAESMITH,  MONTEEAL 


FRASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS,  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  PLANTS, 
TUNNELS,  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS,  DOCKS,  WHARVES, 
rOUNDATIONS,  WATER  SUPPLY,  RAI  LWAYS,  TERMINALS, 
SHIP    BUILDING,    PULPWOOD    BARGES,  SHIP   REPAIRING. 

83  CRAIG  ST.  W.,  MONTREAL         TELEPHONE:   MAIN  8030 
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MILL  SUPPLIES.  —  Continued. 

Jordan  rillinffa: 

J.  W.   Bolton  &  Sons,   Inc. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill   Accessories,   L.t<l. 

Tippet  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Knlf*  Grindars: 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 


J.  W.  P.olton  &  Sons.  Inc. 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Hainblet   Machine   Co. 

I'eter  Hay  Knife  Co..  Ltd. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine     Works    Co.,     Ltd 

Knives  Paper  Cattingr: 

Gait    Knife    Co..    Ltd. 

Hamblet  Machine  Co. 

Peter  Hav  Knife  Co..  Ltd. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,   Ltd. 

f{eid,  C.  De  Wolf. 

XoUergan^i:  , 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Bovlng  Hydraulic   &   Engineering  Co., 
Ltd. 

Xianipa  —  Electric: 

General  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 
Harland  Enginering  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ijtd. 

Xiaboratory  Equipment: 

Perkins.  B.  F.  &  Son.  Inc. 
Iiatli  Machines: 

Victoi-a   Foundry,   Ltd. 
lead  Bornlng: 


Iiead  Goods: 


The  Canada  Metal  Co..  Ltd. 
McAvity,   T.   and   Son. 


tiocomotives: 

Canadian  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fraser   &  Chalmers,   Canada,    Ltd. 
J  no.  J.  Gartshore. 
Montreal   Locomotive  Works.   Ltd. 


Iiubricators : 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Mor.se  Co.,   Ltd. 
Imperial  Trading  Co. 
McAvity.   T.   and  Son. 


Machine  Tools: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Victora   Foundry,   Ltd. 

Mechanical  Draft: 

The  Mason  Regulator  &  Eng.  Co.  Ltd. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Meters  —  Steam: 
The  Bristol  Co. 
Foxboro   Co.,    Inc. 

The  Mason  Regulator  &  Eng.  Co.  Ltd. 
Peacock  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Milk  —  Powdered: 

Canadian   Milk   Products,    Ltd. 
Motors: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
Harland  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

MIU  Brokers: 

Can.    Woodlands  &  Pulpwood  Agency 
Gibbs-Brower  Co..  Inc. 


Motor  Drives  —  Individual,  Sectional: 

Canadian  General   Electric  Co.,   l.iii. 
Can.  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Harland  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 


OU: 

The  Barrett  Co.,  Ltd. 
Oxy-Acetylena  Waldlaff  and  Supplies: 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 


Packing: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 


Faints : 

Barrett  Co..  Ltd. 
Beveridge   Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion  Paint   Works,   Ltd. 
McArtliur,  Irwin,  Ltd. 


Pinions: 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Pulp  Stones: 

American   Stone  Co. 

FAPEB  AND  PUlP 

Bonds  —  Bristols,  Iisdgers,  Writing: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
E.   B.   Eddy  Co.,  Ltd. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..   Ltd. 
RoUand   Paper  Co.,    Ltd. 

Book  and  Coated: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,   Ltd. 
Rolland   Paper  Co.,    Ltd. 


Acer.  J.  H.  A.  &  Co..   Ltd. 
Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Canada  Paper  Board  Co. 
Eddy.  E.  B.  &  Co. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 

Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment: 

Can.   Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,   Ltd. 
Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd. 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Greaseproof  Paper: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Can.   Vegetable  Parchment  Co..  Ltd. 
Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  of  Can.,  Ltd. 

Groundwood  Pnlp: 


Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Acer,  J.  H.  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
American  Woodpulp  Corp. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd. 
Donnacona  Paper  Co. 
Henry    Atkinson. 
John  C.  Christie  Co. 
M.  Gottesman  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Interstate  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Inc. 
Laurentide  Co..   Ltd. 
Lagerloef  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Relph,   Darwen  &   Pearce 
St.  Maurice  Paper  Co. 
Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills. 

Kraft  Paper: 

Acer,  J.  H.  A.  &  Co..   Ltd. 
Bathurst  Lumber  Co..  Ltd. 
Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd. 
Gottesman,  M.  &  Co..  Inc. 
Hodge-Sherriff   Paper   Co. 
Price  &  Pierce.   Ltd. 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co..  Ltd. 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd. 

I^umber  Pulp  &  Paper  Co, 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Eddy.  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Price  Bros  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Mill  Wrappers: 

Acer.  .1.  H.  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brompton   Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Eddy.  E.  B.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Price  Bros  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Nlckla  Alloy: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 


AbltibI   Power  &  Paper  Co.,   Ltd. 

Belgo   Paper  Co. 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 

Brompton    Pulp  &   Paper  Co.,    Ltd. 

Dryden   Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,    Ltd. 

Eddy  E.   B.  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Ford,   J.   &   Co. 

Laurentide  Co.    Ltd. 

Patton.  J.  F.,  fnc. 

Price  Bros  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Pulp  Mills. 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Co. 


Ford,   J.   &  Co. 

Interstate  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  Co.    Inc. 

Spanish    River    Pulp  &    Paper   Mills 


Can.  Vegetable  Parchment  Co..  Ltd. 
Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Specialties: 

Beveridge   Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  of  Can.,  Ltd 

Can.    Nashua   Paper  Co.,   Ltd. 

Can.   Vegetable  Parchment  Co..  Ltd 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.    Ltd. 

Price  Bros  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills. 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co..   Ltd. 

Soda  Pnlp: 

M.  Gottesman  &  Co..   Inc. 

Sulphate  Pnlp  (Er^t) : 

American  Woodpulp  Corp 
Bathurst  Lumber  Co..  Ltd 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd 
Gottesman.  M.  &  Co ,  Inc 
Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.    Ltd. 
Lagerloef  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 


Sulphite  Pnlp: 

Abitibi   Power  &  Paper  Co.,   Ltd. 

Acer.  J.  H.  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

American  Woodpulp  Corp 

Donnacona  Paper  Co. 

M.  Gottesman  &  Co..  Inc 

Lagerloef  Trading  Co..   Inc 

Laurentide   Co..   Ltd. 

Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd 

Price  Bros  &  Co..  Ltd. 

Riordon  Sales  Co..  Ltd 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  Lt.l 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Co. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills. 


Tissue  and  Toilet; 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 

!?hS-  y^eetable  Parchment  Co..  Ltd. 

Eddy  E.   B.   &  Co.,  Ltd 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.    Ltd 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co..  Ltd 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co..  Ltd. 

Wrapping: 

Beveridge   Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..   Ltd 
Can.   Vegetable  Parchment  Co..  Ltd 
S;5''''5,  ^J?'P  ^  Paper  Co.,   Ltd 
Eddy  E.  B.  &  Ca.  Ltd. 
Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.    Ltd 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co.     Ltd     ' 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co..   Ltd 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co     Ltd 


Sulphite  KitscharUcb: 

Acer.  J.  H.  A.  &  Co..  Ltd 
American  Woodpulp  Corp 
Pulp  and   Paper  Trading  Co. 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  YOUR   PRODUCT 

Depends  Upon  the  Uniformity  of  the  Temperature  in  the  Machine  Room 

""EMPERATURE  coutrol  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  annoying 
■     factors  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  paper.    Experience  has 

demonstrated  that  the  slightest  degree  of  variation  in  the  temperature 

of  any  section  of  the  machine  room  has  affected  the  quality  of  the 

finished  paper. 

A  uniform  product  is  the  desirable  aim  of  every  paper  mill,  and 

usually  no  expense  is  spared  to  achieve  this  result. 

BRISTOL'S 

SEO    U   S   PAT.  gFFict. 

Recording  Instruments 

furnish  an  accurate  means  of  knowing  just  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  manufacture  of  your  product.  The  charts  supply 
a  record  of  the  conditions  which  are  available  for  inspection  at 
any  time,  and  may  be  filed  away  for  future  reference  and  com- 
parison. 

Bristol's  instruments  quickly  pay  for  them.selves  in  increased  plant 
efficiency. 

Bulletin  BF-303  will  tell  you  about  the  most  extensive  line  of 
recording  instruments  in  the  woTld.     May  we  send  it  to  you? 

"With  Bristol  Instruments  You   KNOW" 

THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,   Waterbury,  Conn.,     U.S.A. 

Canadian  Distributor  —  A.  H.  Winter  Joyner 
62  Front  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 


CANADIAN  VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT  CO.,  LIMITED 

Manufacturers 

Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment  and 

Parchment  Specialties 

Fully  Equipped  Printing  Plant 

The  most  modem  plant  of  its  kind 

Cable  Address:  "Parchment" 


GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS 
CO.,  LIMITED 

Manufacturers 

Tissue  Paper,  ToUet  Paper,  Cabinet  Towels, 
Wax  Tissue  Paper,  (light  weight) 
Paper  Specialties 
Cable  Address:  "Garden  City" 


MILLS  AT  MERRITTON  and  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 


The    World    Wide    Problem 

of   malting  the  sheet 

UNIFOEM 

MOST  EFFECTIVELY   SOLVED  BY 

A    CANADIAN    INVENTION 

of  great  simplicity 

Used  in  CANADA,  UNITED  STATES, 

ENGLAND  and  JAPAN 

Inquiries  from   Sweden,   Finland, 

France  and  Italy 

lOurope    supplies    from    Walm.sle.v's   Works 


Hardy  Automatic  Stock 

REGULATOR 

Built  to  use 
VARIATIONS  vs  VARIATIONS 

It  blots  them  all,  and  sends  a  constant 

uniform  supply  of  "solids"  to  the 

paper  machine 

LET  US  DEMONSTRATE 
ITS    EFFICIENCY 

WRITE  TO 

MILL  WORKS  &  MACHINERY,  Limited. 

Pont   Rouge,   Que.,  Can. 
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Rddy  Co.. 

Virtorlji  Paper  &  Twine  Co..   Ltd. 


ivllle  Co.,  Ltd. 


Parchment   Paper: 

Can.     Vegetable     I'a  roll  men  t    Co.,     Ltd. 


Paper  Cnttinf  Machines: 

Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Paper   Genalne   Teeretable  Parchment: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 

Paper  and  Pnlp  Machinery. 

American    Voith   Contact   Co.,    Inc. 

Belolt    Iron    Works. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son.   Ltd. 

Bertrams.    Ltd. 

Black-CIawson   Co. 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Ene.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian   FalrbanUs-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd. 

Dpwingtown  Mfg.  Co. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co. 

Hamilton  Co..  Ltd..  Wm. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Johnson  Wire  Works,  Ltd. 

Norwood   Engineering  Co. 

Mackinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

McAvltv  &  Sons,   Ltd.,   T. 

Mills  Works  &  Machinery,   Ltd. 

Morrison,  J.   L.   Co. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 

Perkins,  B.  F.  &  Son.  Inc. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 

Held.   C.    De   Wolf 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Smith   Morgan   Co. 

Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Walmsley,  Chas  &  Co. 

Waterous    Engine     Works     Co.,     Ltd 

Wesbye,  P  .P. 

Paper  Testers: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Perkins,  B.  F.  &  Son.  Inc. 
Waterous     Engine     Works    Co..     Ltd 

Penstocks: 

Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd 
Horton    Steel    Works.    Ltd, 
Hamilton.   William  Co.,   Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co..    Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd 
White.  W.  H. 

Penstocks,  Wood  Stave: 

Canadian    Pipe    Company,    Ltd. 
Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,   Ltd. 
White  W.  H. 

Pillow  Blocks: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    T/td. 
Port    Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 
Victoria   Foundry  Co..  Ltd. 
Waterous     Engine     Works     Co..     Ltd 

Pipe  —  Wood  Stove: 

Canadian    Pipe    Company,    Ltd. 


Pipes  —  Steel: 

Horton    Steel    Works,    Ltd. 

Piping  —  Hi?h  Pressnre: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 
Crane.  Ltd. 

McAvlty  &  Sons.  Ltd..  T. 
Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 

PlplBfT  Hydraulic: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

Plate  and  Tank  Works: 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.    Ltd 
Can.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co..  Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd 
noldle  ft  McCulloch  Co.,   Ltd. 


Hamilton,  William  Co..   Ltd. 
Horton    Steel    Works,    Ltd. 
MacKinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd, 
Port  Arthur  ShlpbulldlAg  Co.,   Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Waterous     Engine     Works     Co.,     Ltd 

Plates  —  Calenders: 

Norwood    Engineering  Co. 

Pneumatic     Collecting'     and     Conveying 
Systems: 

StiirtcvaTit,   H.   F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Pneumatic  Thickeners: 

Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous     Engine     Works     Co.,     Ltd 

Pnenmatic  Tools: 

Canadian   Ingersoll-Rand  Co..  Ltd. 

Power  Factor   Correcting  Devices: 

nri.swold    &    Co. 
Power    Condensers: 

Grl.-^wold  &  Co. 

Bovin'g  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co..  Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 


Press  Rolls: 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  C,  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.   Ltd. 

Pnlleys: 

Bond    Engineering   Works,    Ltd. 
Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Ltd. 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Victoria   Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.  Ltd. 


American  Stone  Co.,  Inc. 
Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
International  Pulp  Stone.  Co. 
Imperial  Trading  Co. 
Lombard    &   Co. 
Miramichi  Quarry  Co.,  Ltd. 
Smallwood   Stone   Co. 
Smallwood-Low  Stone  Co. 

Pnlp  Thickeners: 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Pnlp  Wood: 

Crittsinger.   Burt  C. 

New   Ontario   Colonization    Co.,    Ltd. 
New   Ontario: 

Colonization    Co.,    Ltd. 
Pnmps : 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Can.    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian   Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Ltd. 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 

Downingtown  Mfg.  Co. 

Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,   Ltd. 

Goold  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton.  Wm.  Co..  Ltd. 

Harland  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lawrence  Machine  Co. 

McAvity,    T.   and   Son. 

Northern   Foundry  &  Machln.t  Co. 

Ontario    Wind   Engine  and    Pump   Co., 
Ltd. 

Peacock  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

Smart-Turner   Machine   Co.,    Ltd. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  C,  Ltd. 

Victoria  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

W^aterous  Engine  Works,  Co.  Ltd. 

Weir,   Ltd..  G.  &  J. 

Pomps  —  Stock: 

Canadian   Blower  &  Forge  Co.,   Ltd 
Pomps  —  Boiler  Peed: 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers.  Ltd. 

Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,   Ltd. 

Harland  Engineering  Co..  Ltd. 

McAvlty,    T,    and    Sons.    Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd- 
Pyrometers : 

The  Bristol  C» 


Bag  Cotter  Knives: 

J.  W.  Bolton  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Balls:  —  Be-laying: 

Canadian    Equipment   Co..    Ltd. 
•  iartshore.  J.  J. 

Becording    Ammetecs: 

Tlie   Bristol  Co. 

Becording  Instmments: 

Foxboro    Co.,    Inc. 
The  Bristol  Co. 
Peacock   Bros.,   Ltd. 

Becording    Wattmeters: 

'I'he   Bristol  Co. 
Befiners: 

American   Volth   Contact   Co.,   Inc. 
Hcrtranis,    Ltd. 

llDVing  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 
<  an.   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd. 
Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co.,  Ltd 
Waterous  Engine  Works.  Co.  Ltd. 

Begolators  —  Steam. 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pickles,  W.   F. 

Begolators: 

Mill.s  Works  &  Machinery,  Ltd. 

Bods  —  Copper,  Brass  and  Bronzei 

Imperial  Trading  Co. 
Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,  Ltd. 

Bods  —  Welding: 

Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,  Ltd. 

BoU    Grinding    Machines: 

Lobdell   Car  Wheel  Co. 

Booflngs  —  Plastic  and  I^lqold: 

Barrett  Co.,  Ltd. 
Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Can.  Johns-Manvllle  Co..   Ltd 
Reed  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Geo.  W. 

Bope: 

Jones  &  Glassco. 

Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd. 

Bosin  Size: 

Hercules   Naval    Stores 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Wilson  Paterson  Co. 

Botary   Cotter  Knives: 

J.  W.  Bolton  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Pulp  and  Paper  MIM  Acr^-.-sorles,  Ltd. 

Botary  SiUpkar  Pomaces: 

MacKinnon   Steel  Co.,  Ltd 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Can.   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  lid. 
Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd. 


The  Canadian  Salt  Co.,  Ltd. 
Salt  Cake: 

M.  Gottesman  &  Co.,   Inc. 
The  Kalbflelsch   Corporation 

Save-AUs: 

MacKinnon   Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd. 
Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.  Ltd. 

Slitters   and   Bewlnders: 
Cameron  Machine  Co. 

Saw  Frames: 

Can.   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 
Goold  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co.,   Ltd. 
Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co. 

Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 
Scales: 

Can.  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 
International  Bus.  Machines.  Co.    Ltd 
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Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  Limited 

Groundwood  Pulp    —    Sulphate  Pulp    —    Woodpulp  Boards  — 

Test  Boards    —    Box  Boards    —   Butchers  Fibre    —    Newsprint 

and  Brompton  Kraft. 

Lumber  of  all  \inds. 


MILLS  AT: 

EAST  ANGUS  AND  BROMPTON VILLE, 

QUEBEC 


HEAD  OFFICE  .\ND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

EAST  ANGUS, 

QUEBEC 


Bathurst    Company 

LIMITED 

BATHURST,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

UNBLEACHED 
SULPHITE 


AND 


KRAFT  PULP 

PRICE  &  PIERCE,  Limited 

SALES   AGENTS 

30  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK.  NY. 
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m 
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m 

I  The 

I  Belgo 

I  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

m 

I  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 


NEWS  PRINT 

Groundwood  Pulp 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Lumber 


Railway.' 


Canadian  National 
Canadian  Pacific 


IT.  Biorinrps,  On.  M^t  p 

I 
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MILL  SUPPLIES.  —  Continued. 

Screen  Platei: 

Rertrams,   Ltd. 

Union   Screen  Plate  Co.   of  Canada 

Wiiterous  Engine  Works.  Co.,  Ltd. 


Aiiicrkan    Voitli    Contact    Co.,    1m<-. 

Hertrams.   Ltd. 

Rovine  Hydraulic  &  Ene.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co..  Ltd. 

Can.   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 

Can.  Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd. 

Cartilage  Machine  Co. 

Hamilton.  William  Co..  Ltd. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  I..td. 

Perkins.  B.  F.  &  Son.  Inc. 

Pulp  and  I'aper  Mill  Accessories.   Ltd. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 

Walmsley,  Charles  &.  Co..  Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Westbye.   P.   P. 

Separators  —  Oil: 

Bevcridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Goldie  &  McCuUoch  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Mason  Reg.  &  Eng.  Co..  Ltd. 

Separators  —  Steam: 

Crane  Co.,  Ltd. 

Beverldge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Foxboro    Co.,    Inc. 

Peacock  Bros.,   Ltd. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 

Shaftingr: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  I<ta. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works.   Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 
Victoria  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.   Ltd 

Sheet  £ead: 

The  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sheet!  —  Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze: 

McAvity  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  T. 
Tallman   Brass  &   Metal,   Ltd. 
Sheet   Samplers: 

.John    Date. 

Shingle  Machines: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Victoria  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 

Shower  Pipes: 

Honiinion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Shredders: 

Size: 

Vera  Chemical  Co..  l,td. 

Slab  Chippers: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co..  Ltd. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories    Ltd. 
Wateious  Engine  Works.  Co..   Ltd. 

Slitters  and  Be-Winders: 

P.ertrams.   Ltd. 
Cameron  Machine  Co. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
I.angston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 
Morrison.  The  J.  L.  Co. 
Ticonderoga   Machine   Works. 
Walmsley.   Charles   &   Co.,    Ltd. 


Smelter  ^Inln?: 

Alberene  Stone  Co. 
Beverldge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Smoke  Stacks: 

Can.   Des  Moines  Steel  Co..   Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Ltd 

Hamilton    Co..    Wm. 

Horton  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 

MacKinnon    Steel   Co..    Ltd. 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..    Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  W^orks.  Co.,   Ltd 
Snow  Flows: 

Catindlan    Equipment    Co.,    Lt " 
Soda  Ash: 

Wilson.    Patrrson   Co. 

Soot  Cleaners: 

Reverldue  Supply  Co..  Ltd 


Onada  Metal  Co. 

McAvlty  T.  &  Son. 

'i'allman   Brass  &   Metal.   Ltd. 

Spiral  Conveyors: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 
Can.  Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works.  Co.,  Ltd. 


Canadian    Inger.soU-Rand  Co..  I-td. 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Hamilton.  William  Co.,  Ltd. 

Split  Pnlleys  —  Wood  and  Steel: 


Sprinkler  Tanks: 


Can.   Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Horton  Steel  Works,  I^td. 


Tanks  —  Acid: 


White.  W.  H. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 


Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 
<"an.   Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd. 
Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Hamilton.  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry   &  Machine  Co. 
Waterous  Engine  Works.  Co..   Ltd. 


Can.  Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Woiks.  Ltd. 
Hamilton.  William  Co..  Ltd. 

Tanks  —  Iron  and  Steel: 

Horton  Steel  Works.  Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel   Co..    Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Steam  Appliances: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
McAvity,    T.   and    Son. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Steam  Engines: 

Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  B.  F. 
Walmsley.    Charles   &   Co.,    Ltd. 

Steam  Begulator: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Crane  Co.,   Ltd. 
McAvity,  T.  &  Son. 
Pickles,  W.  F. 

Steam  Specialties: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Mor.>!e  Co.,   Ltd 
Crane  Co..   Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories    Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.   Ltd. 

Steam   Shovels: 

Canadian   Equipment   Co.,   Ltd. 
Steel  Barrels: 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Steam  Turbines: 

Eraser  &  Chalmers.   Canada,   Ltd. 
Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd 
Sturtevant,  B    F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Stokers  —  Mechanical: 

Babcock   &   Wilcox,    Ltd. 

Stones  —  Pulp: 

American  Stone  Co. 
Beverldge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
International    Pulp   Stone    Co. 
Lombard  &  Co. 
Miramichi  Quarry  Co. 
Smallwood  Stone  Co. 
Smallwood-Low   Stone   Co. 

Stoneware  —  Chemical,  Acid-Proof: 

.Mbei-ene   Stone  Co. 

Stop  Jiog  Winches: 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd 
Hamilton  Co..  Wm. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 
Victoria   Foundry,   Ltd, 


Strainers  —  Water: 

Can.  Link-Belt  Co.,  Ltd.  < 

Babcock   &  Wilcox,   Ltd. 

Straw  Cntters: 
Hertrams,   Ltd. 

Can.   Des  Moines  Steel   Co.     Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd 
MacKinnon   Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 
Structural  Steel  Works: 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd 
Stuff  Shests: 

('.in.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.  Ltd. 
Ualnisley.  Charles  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,   Ltd. 

Suction  Bolls: 

Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Lt.l. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co,  Ltd 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

Snlphate  of  Alumina: 

H.  D.   Pochln  &  Co.,   Ltd 
Gottesman,    M.   &   Co.,    Inc. 
Imperial   Trading  Co. 
The  Kalbfleisch  Corporation 
Wilson  —  Paterson  Co. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment: 

.■\lherene  Stone  Co. 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works    Ltil 

Hamilton,    William    Co..    Ltd 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd 

MacKinnon   Steel   Co.,    Ltd 

McAvity.   T.  &  Son. 

r,?'i'  i'^'^^!'"'"  Shipbuilding  Co..    Ll<l. 

Wa  sh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.   l,ld 

Waterous  Engine  Works.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Sulphite  Pulp: 

Mattagami   Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,   Ltd. 

Sulphate  MIU  Equipment; 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Ltd. 

Hamilton.   William   Co.,   Ltd 

MacKinnon   Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 

McAvity,  T.  &  Son. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works    Ltd 

Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sulphur: 

Union   Sulphur  Co 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company. 

Sulphur  Burners: 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
MacKinnon   Steel   Co.,   Ltd 
??JhH-^''"\)^'"  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd 
Waterous  Engme  Works,  Co.,  Ltd 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Superheaters  —  Steam: 
Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Ltd. 
^^Vh  "V"   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 
Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd. 

Switchboards: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Mo.se  Co.,  Ltd 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd 
Harland  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tanks: 

Can'^n^"  Ingersoll-Rand  Co..  Ltd. 
Can.  pes  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd 
Sn''  n?l?   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 
^^n.£^'n'%%eTo''ttf  ''""'  ^''-  ^"• 

goii^'fKrcr^o^^Tt':,-  ^'"- 

Goold  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co.,  Ltd 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.    Ltd 

Horton  Steel  Works,  Ltd 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co. 

MacKinnon   Steel  Co.,   Ltd 
S°'"LA'""'"''  Shipbuilding  Co     T  td 
Reed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Geo    W 
Toronto  Iron  Works    Ltd 
Victoria   Foundry 

Tanks  —  Elevated  —  steel  i 

Horton  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 

Tanks  —  £ead  Uned: 
Barber,  W.  J.  ft  Co. 
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As  VALUABLE  To  You  As 

The  Compass  To  The  Mariner 


We  make  indi- 
cating and  re- 
lording  Liquid 
Level  Gauges, 
Thermometers, 
Pressure 
Gauges,  CO, 
Recorders,  etc., 
for  use  on 
Stuff  Chests 
White  Water 

Tanks 
Bleach  Tanks 
Digesters 
Dryer  Bolls 
Drying   Lofts 
Size    Tanks 
Boiling  Kettles 
Acid    Kecovery 

Stills 
Incinerators; 

and    for    the 

Power    Plant 


Imagine  operating  your  digesters  or 
your  power  plant  without  prerssure 
gauges  and  thermometers. 
You  will  probably  agree  that  without 
indicating  and  recording  instruments 
of  some  kind  your  plant  would  be 
like  a  ship  without  a  compass. 
Isn't  it,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  your  instruments  be 
absolutely  trustworthy? 
Foxboro  Instruments  are  built  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  need  for  permanent 
dependability.  The  Foxboro  im- 
proved helical  tube  movement  is  an 
effective  combination  of  sensitiveness 
and  strength,  the  result  of  pains- 
taking development.  The  three  point 
support  clock  movement  was  designed 
especially  by  Foxboro  engineers  to  in- 
sure maximum  dependability.  Other 
details  of  design  emphasize  this  single 
purpose  —  dependability. 
Every  Foxboro  Instrument  must  pass 
tests  which  prove  it  worthy  of  its 
responsibility  as  "the  Compass  of  In- 
dustry." 

Write  to  Dept.  A.  P.  for  complete 
information  about  any  or  all  of  our 
instruments. 


THE  i  OXBORO  CO.,  Inc. 

Foxboro,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

New   York         Cluca^o         Boston         Tulsa         Fittsburg'b 
Philaclelpliia         San  FranciBCO         Birmingham 

PEACOCK   BROTHERS.   LIMITED 

179    Deloiimler   Ave.,    Montreal,    Canada. 

tOXBORO 


TRADE     MARK, 


J.  B.  B.  KENTUCKY  and 
WEST  VIRGINIA  COALS 

'\Y/E  are  operating  fourteen 
^^  mines  in  the  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  field — pro- 
ducing 125,000  tons  per  month. 

Your  inquiries,  sent  to  our 
nearest  office,  will  have  our 
prompt  attention. 


Mine  Owners  and  Operators   for  Thirty   Years. 

'ETT.  BIQELOW  £'  BROOKS 

Jenera/ O/J-^cs  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
-rjaorf  Saks  O/Ti.t    17  Bafterij  Place,  NEW  YORK. 

New    York,         Baltimore,         Norfolk,        Charleston, 

Fernandina,      Jacksonville,       Havana,       Atlanta, 

Cincinnati. 


THE  COMPASS  OF  /NDUSTRY\ 


100  Years  Experience  in  the 
manufacture  of 

PAPER  MILL 
MACHINERY 

Established  100  years  ago, 
Bertrams  Limited  have  won 
a  world-wide  reputation  for 
High-Grade    Machinery. 

In  all  their  machines  is  incor- 
porated every  feature  whicli 
experience  has  shown  to  in- 
crease    production,     improve 

quality  and  save  labour. 
Inquiries  Solicited. 


BERTRAMS  IlNlTED 


m 


m 
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MILL  SUPPLIES.  —  Continued. 

Tanks  —  Welded: 

Can.    l>es  Monies  Steel   Co..   I.lfl. 
Tanks  —  Ore: 

Hortoii  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 

Smart-Turner   Machine   Co..    Ltd.,   The 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works.  Co.,   Ltd. 
Tanks  —  Wood: 

Canadian    Pipe    Company,    Ltil. 

P:iclflc  Coast  Pipe  Co. 

Goold.  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ontario  Wind   lOnBine  and   Pump  Co. 
Ltd. 

White,   W.    H 
Telephone  —  Antotuatic: 

.Northern    lOlectric  Co.,   Ltil 
Telephone  —  Apparatns: 

.Norlliern   Lilectric  Co..    Ltd 
Temperature   Controllers: 

The    I5ri.stol   Co. 
Temperatore  Instruments: 


Tin 


I!r 


stol    C< 


Testers  —  Green  Stock: 

.lohn   l>ate. 
Tanks,  Steel,  Pressure  and  Storag^e. 

Horton  Steel  Work.s,    Ltil. 
Timberiana  Brokers: 

Crittsinger,   Burt  C. 

Can.  Woodland  &  Pulp  Agency 

Lacey,  James  D-  &  Co. 
Thermometers : 

The    Bristol   Co. 
Thrust  Beariners: 

Kingsbury    Machine   Works. 

Towers: 

Horton  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  I    d. 

Tower  Iiinlng's: 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Tractors: 

Canadian    Holt    Co.,    Ltd. 
Transformer: 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Northern   Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
Transportation    Agents : 

Guy   Tombs.   Ltd. 

Transmission  Machinery: 

Boving    Hydraulic    &    Engineering   Co. 
Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Can.  Link-Belt  Co.,   Ltd. 

Hamilton   Co.,   Ltd.,   Wm. 

Renold  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hans. 

Waterous  Engine  Work.s,  Co.,  Ltd. 
Traps  —  Steam: 

Can.  Johns-Manville  Co.,   Ltd. 

Crane   Co.    Ltd. 

Goldie  &  McCuUoch  Co..  Ltd. 

The  Mason  Regulator  &  Eng.  Co.  litd. 

Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Travelling'  Cranes: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian   Ingersoll-Rand   Co.,    Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 

Bmart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 


Bovine  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works.  lAd. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 


Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 
Northern  Crane  Works.  Ltd. 


Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

Tubes  —  Copper,  BaasSi  Bronze: 

Tallman   Brass  &   Metal,    Ltd. 
McAvity  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  T. 

Tubes  Cleaners: 

Beverldge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox.  Ltd. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Turbines: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co..  Ltd. 

Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 

Goldie  &  McCuUoch  Co..  Ltd. 

Hamilton   Co.,   Ltd.,  Wm. 

Smith,  S.  Morgan. 

Sturtevant  Co.   of  Canada,    Ltd..   B.    F 

Terry    Steam    Turbines   Co. 

Twine: 

Beverldge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Valves: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 

Crane  Co.,  Ltd. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can.,  Lt( 

Jenkins    Bros.,    Ltd. 

Goldie  &  McCuUoch  Co..  Ltd. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 

McAvlty  T.  and  Son. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 

Vapor  Absorption  Systems: 
Ross,  J.  O.  Engineering  Co. 


Ventillators: 

Can.   Sirocco  Co..  Ltd. 

Reed.  Co..  Ltd.,  Geo.  W. 

Sturtevant  Co.   of  Canada,   Ltd..   B.   F. 


Water  Snpply  Systems: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Can.   Des  Moines  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 
Goold,  Shapley  &  Mi  Ir  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tanks  —  Storage: 

Horton  Steel  Works.  Ltd. 
Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co. 
Ltd. 


WatoB  Wheels: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co..  Ltd. 

Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 

Hamilton  Co..  Wm. 

McAvlty  &  Sons.  Ltd..  T. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 

Smith.  S.  Morgan. 

Welding  Plants: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Kacbines: 
Christie,  Geo.,   Ltd. 
Capital    Wire    Cloth    Mfg.    Co..    Ltd. 
Johnson   Wire  Works,  Ltd. 
Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.   Ltd. 
Taylor,   Ltd..  H.  S. 
Tippet  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
Tvler.    W.  S.   Co. 
United  Wire  Works,  Ltd. 
Westbye,  P.  P. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..   Ltd. 
Whyte.    W. 

Wood  Preservatives: 

Barrett    Co..    Ltd. 

Beverldge  Supply  Co..  Ltd, 
Waste: 

I'.ertrams,   Ltd. 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 

Christie.   John   Co. 

Waterproof  Case  Iiining: 

HuverldKe   Supply  Co..  Ltd. 

Water  Tanks: 

('.111.    Des  Moines  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 

I'.iiiadian    Pipe    Co.,    Ltd. 

GooUl  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co..  Ltd. 

Horton  Steel  Works.  Ltd. 

Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

White,  W.  H. 


Waste    Paper: 

John    C.   Christie   Co. 
Wet  Machines: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works.  Ltd. 
Eng.    &   Machine   Works   of   Can..   Ltd 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern   Foundry   Machine  Co..    Ltd. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  C.  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winders : 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

Cameron  Machine  Co. 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  L. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works 

Wire  Cloth: 

Beverldge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 

Wire  Cleaners: 

Perkins,  B.  F.  &  Son.  Inc. 


Wii4ng  Devices; 

Northern  Electric  Co., 


Ltd. 


Wood  Stave  Pipes: 

Canadian    Pipe    Co.,    Ltd. 
Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co..  Ltd. 
White  W.  H. 
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37  TON  SADDLE  TANK 

LOCOMOTIVE  -  STANDARD  GAUGE 

IDEAL  FOR  INDUSTRIAL   PL.\NT 
Built  by  MONTREAL  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
THOROUGHLY     OVERHAULED  NEW  TUBES  NEW  TIRES 

CANADIAN  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  LIMITED 

285  BEAVER  HALL  HILL,  MONTREAL  PHONE  PLATEAU  3440-1 

CONTRACTORS'    —  INDUSTRIAL   —   RAILROAD   —   EQUIPMENT 
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rhe  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 


SAULT    STE    MARIE 
CANADA 


DAILY  CAPACITY 
680  TONS  NEWSPRINT 
640  TONS  GROUND  WOOD 
290  TONS  SULPHITE 
35  TONS  BOARD 


MILLS  AT 
SAULT  STE  MARIE,  ONT. 
ESPANOLA,  ONT. 
STURGEON  FALLS,  ONT. 


The  largest  producers  of  News  Print  paper  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada 


\    ¥      TTA/T      Sulphate  of   Alumina  for    Paper   Makers' 
jlV  J_^  LJ  i.VX  "se  Both  Commercial  and  Pure 

FREE  FROM  IRON 

ENGLISH  CHINA  CLAY 
Casein,  Pulp  Satin  White,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THE  KALBFLEISCH  CORPORATION,  Manufacturers 

200  Fifth  Avenue  New    YORK,    N.  Y. 
ERIE,   PA.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  WATERBXJRY,  CONN.  ELIZABETHPORT,  N.  J. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Canadian  Representative :   A.  M.  HUESTIS,  8  Colborn  Street     Toronto,  Canada. 


Waxed  Papers  for  every  purpose. 

Indian     Brand     non-curling 
Gummed  papers. 

Gummed     Paper    Sealing    Tapes. 

Gummed  Cloths. 


Box  Stays — 

Printed  Specialties 

Box  Papers 
Trade-Mark  Papers 
Printed  Sealing  Tapes. 

National  Tape  Moistening 
Machines 


CANADIAN  NASHUA  PAPER  CO.,  LTD., 


Mills  and  General  Offices  : 
PETERBOROUGH.         -         ONTARIO 


Sales  Offices: 
MONTREAL,         -         TORONTO 
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EXClIAN(il<:    l)i:PAR'iMl<:NI^ 

Second  Hand  Machinery  —  Business  Chances  —  Wants  &  For  Sale  —  Positions  Wanted  —  Help  Wanted 


WANTED,  Alarliinc  tuiuliM'.  Also  a  man  lo  take  (.•liargc 
111'  riiiisliing:  loom  of  Book  Mill.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  r)87.  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale.  Que. 


WANTED  —  Travelling  Engineer  and  Salesman,  to 
handle  special  Pulp  Mill  Machinery.  Apply  Box  524, 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale,  Que. 


DISPOSAL  SALE  OF  DAVISON  LUMBER  & 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED.  PLANTS 
AND  EQUIPMENT  LOCATED  AT  BRIDGE- 
WATER  AND  SPRINGFIELD,  N.  S.  PULP 
AND  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 

1  —  Wati-rous  SJal)  and  Kdging  Barker. 

2  —  J\()l)erts  &  Ijjhet  "Green  liay''  Pulp  wood 

Barkers. 
1  —S4"  Carthage  Machine  Co.  Chiiiper. 


—  18"  X  60' 
Screens. 


Waterons    Reciiirocal  ini;-    ('liip 


]  —  Logenian  llydranlie  Chip'Bailini;  I'rrs^. 

1  — Lngeman    '["rijilcx    llvilraiilir    I'unip. 

1  —  Hess  I'neuinatii-  Chiii  Drying  Eipiipment 
having  a  eapai-ity  of  1000  ruiiic  feet  per 
hour  of  Chips  containing  in'/i  moisture 
content  and  drying  them  to  a  moisture 
content  of  20%  equipment  includes  Chip 
Bins,  drying  racks,  hoppers,  steam  coils, 
fans,  piping,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  a  large 
quantity  of  Sawmill  Box  and  Shook  Macliincry, 
Engines,  Boilers  and  etc 

Telegraph  or  write  for  particulars. 

FLEMING    &    MACLEAY,    AGENTS 
Bridgewater,  N.  S. 


TRANSFORMERS 

FOR  SALE 

3  —  Allis-Chalmers  Bullock  1000  KVA 
single  phase  transformers,  shell 
type,  OIWC,  30  cycles,  49000  volts 
primary,  2200  volts  secondary. 

3  —  Allis-Chalmers  Bullock  1250  KVA 
single  phase  transformers,  shell 
type,  OIWC,  30  cycles,  49000  volts 
primary,  2200  volts  secondary. 

6  —  Westinghouse  600  KVA  single 
phase  transformers,  shell  type, 
OIWC,  60  cycles,  55000  volts 
primary,  575  volts  secondary. 

All  in  first  class  condition. 

For  further  Details  and  specif ications 

Address  P.O.  Box  2790, 

MONTREAL,  QUEBEC. 


Absorb  the  vapor,  and  you  save  overdrying,  speed 
up  production,  lessen  waste.  Our  sales -engineers 
can  specify  exact  savings  —  ask  for  folder  607. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

MONTREAL  GALT  TORONTO 


SCREEN  PLATES 


The  "UnioD"  Bronzs  (best  phosphorized  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
We  cary  a  large  stock  of  blanks  of  the  various  sizes  and  can  fill  all  orders  promptly. 
Old  plates  reclosed  and  recut  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give  better 
results  than  bv  any  other  process. 

EDWIN   C.   BABBITT   and    L.    VINCENT   WELCH,    Sales   Agents 

UNION,!^SCREEN  PLATE  CO.,  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 


FACTORY:  LENNOXVILLE,  QUE. 


OFFICES:   Lennoxvllle,  Que. 


Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ADVERTISERS 


See  Classified  List  ou  Page  73. 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue. 
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Acer,  J.  H.  A.  &  Co..   Ltd 72 

Alberene    Stone    Co.,    Ltd 

Abltibi   Power  &   Paper  Co..    Ltd.    .  .  10 
American   Voith  Contact  Co.,  Inc.    .  . 

American    Stone    Co 24 

American   Woodpulp  Corporation    .  .  24 

Aycrs.   I.,imlted H 


Babcocli  &  Wilcox,  Ltd 

Bathurst    Co.,    Ltd 

Barrett  Company 

Barber,    W.   J.   &   Co.,   Ltd 

Bates  &   Innes,  Ltd 

Bertrams.    Ltd 

Belgo  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  The 

Beveridge    Supply    Co 

Black  Clawson  Co.,  The 

Bolton,   John    W.   &  Sons,   Inc 

Boving,     Hydraulic     &     IDngiueering 

Company,   Ltd 

Bristol  Co..   The 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,   Ltd.    .  . 


Canadian  Allis  Chalmers.  Ltd 

Canadian  Barking  Drum  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian    Combustion    Co..    Ltd.     .  . 

Canadian   Barker  Co 

Canada  Foundries  &  Korgings,  Ltd. 
Canadian   De.-f   Moines   Steel   Co.,    Ltd. 

::anadian    Kli.xnian    Co.,    Ltd 

Canadian   Kquipnient  Co.,   Lid 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Mo-.se  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian  Ingersol-Ranl  Co.,  Ltd.  . 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,   Ltd.    . 

Canadian     Mead-Morrison 

Canadian    Link-Belt    Co.,    ltd 

Canadian  Nashua  I'ap.-r  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian  Paperboard  t:o.,  Ltd.  .  . 
Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  Ltd.    . . 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd 

Canadian    Sirocco    Co.,    Ltd 

Canadian    S  K  F   Co.,    Ltd . 

Canadian   Vegetable   Parchment  Co.. 

Limited 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd.  .  . 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Carey,  Jas.  L 

Carthage    Machine   Co 

Christie,    George,    Ltd 

Claflin   Engineering  Co.,   The    . .    .  . 

Clayton,    Neil    &   Jones,    Ltd 

Crane,    Ltd •  • 

Crittsin^er,    Burt   Co.,    Inc 


Date,  John 

Dept.    of    Lands,    Forests    &    Mines, 

Ontario 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Canada, 

Limited 

Dominion  Belting  Co 

Dominion    Kng.    Works,    Ltd 4 

Dominion    Rubber   System 

Dominion    Paint    Works,    Ltd 

Donnacona   Paper  Co.,   l>td..   The    .        -'4 
Don   Valley   Paper  Co.,   Ltd..   The    .  .      24 

Downlngtown   Mfg.   Co 20 

Dryden  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 24 

Dunlop  Tire  tc  Rubber 


Eddy  Co.   of  Canada,  Ltd.,   The   E.B. 

Elixman   Paper  Core  Co.,   Inc 

Elk   Fire   Brick   Co.   of  Cai-ada,    Ltd. 

Kinerson   Mfg.  Co 

English   China  Clays,   Ltd 

Engineering    &    Machine    Works    of 
Canada,    Ltd 


Ferguson,  H.  S.  .  . 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.  .  .  . 
Foundation  Co.,  Lt 
Fo.vbcro  Co.,  Inc.  . 
Fraser,    Brace,    Ltd. 


Call  Knife  Co.,   Ltd 

Garden   City  Paper  Mills   Co.    . . 
Goold,   Shapley  &   Muir   Co.,    Ltd. 

Gottesman,  M.  &  Co 

(Jutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Co 

Goldie   &   McCuJloch   Co.,    Ltd.    .. 


Jiainblet    Machine    Co.     .  .     

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co 

HaiTiilton,   Wm.   Co.   of  Canada.    Ltil. 

Hans  Renold  of  Canada.    I^td 

Hardy,    George    F 

Harland  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada, 

Limited 

Hercules    Powder    Co 

Hay  Knife  Co.,   Ltd.,   IVter 

Holliday,   L.  B.  &  Co.,  Lt<l 

Horton    Steel    Works,    Ltd 

Hydraulic    M.acliinery     Co.      Ltd. 


International   Pulp  Stone  Co..   Th 

Interlake  Ti.ssue  .Mills,   Lt.l 

Industrial    lOiigincering    ('o.,    Ltd. 


Jenkins   Bros..   Ltd 

Jenssen  Co.,  G.  D 

Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooke  .  .  .  . 
Johnson  Wire  Works,  Ltd..  The 
Jones    &    Glassco,    Regd 


Kalbfleisch    Corporation,    Tl 

Kenwood  Mills,   Ltd 

Kingsbury  Machine  Works 


Lacey,  James  D.  &  Co.    . . 
Lagerloef   Trading   Co.    . . 
Leonard,  E.  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Langston,   Samuel    M.   Co 

Laurentide  Co.   Ltd 

Lawrence    Machine   Co.    .  . 
Lombard   &   Co 


Macpherson    Co.,    The    A 76 

Manchester  China  Clay 72 

McKinnon    Steel   Co.,   Ltd 12 

Management    Engineering   &    Devel- 
opment  Co.,    The 23 

McAvity,    T.    &   Sons,    Ltd 32 

Mill  Works  &  Machinery,  Ltd.   ....  80 

Mlramichl  Quarry  Co.,   Ltd.,  The   . .  28 
Montreal    Locomotive    Works,     Ltd. 

Morrison,   J.   L.   Co 

Montabone,    J.    .\.    F 23 


National  Paper  Stock  Co.,  The  24 

New    Ontario    Colonization    Co.,    Ltd.      26 
Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co..  Ltd.,  The  72 
Nordling,    Mace    &    Co.     . 
Northern    Crane    Works,    Ltd.    '.'. 

Nortliern  Electric  Co.,   Ltd 

Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co., 

Limited,    The 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada, 

Limited 26 

O 

Oliver   Continuous   Filter   Co 

Ontario    Wind    Engine    it    I'unip   Co, 
Limited 

P 

Pacific    Coast    Pipe    Co..    Ltd 

Parsons  Trading  Co 30 

Patton,   J.   F.   &  Co 

Peacock   Bros.,    Ltd.    .  . 

Pochin,   H.   D.    &   Co.,    Ltd '.'.      76 

I'enmans,    Limited '>l 

Pickles,    W-.    F 

Pollack  Bros.   &   Co [  . 

Port    Arthur   Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd.      2D 

I'orritts   &    Spencer   Co.,    Ltd 

Price  Bros.   &  Co.,   Ltd.    .  .    .• 7 

Price  &  Pierce,   Ltd S2 

I'rovincial    Paper    Mills,    Ltd 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Acces-sories,  Ltd. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  The 6 

Pulp    't   Paper    Trading   Co.,    The    .. 

R 

Reed,  Geo.  W.   &  Co.,   Ltd.    .  .    . 

Reid,  C.   De  Wolf 

Relpli,    Darwen    &    Pearce 

RoUand   Paper  Co.,   Ltd.,    The    ..    .. 
Ross  Engineering  Corpoiation,  J.  O.      22 
Roy,  B.  E.  &  Son  Co 

S 

Sadler   &   Haworth 

Sherbrooke  Machinery   Co 9 

Sewall,   Jas.    W 22 

Smart-Turner   Machine   Co.,   Ltd.    . . 

Smallwood  Stone  Co.,   The 24 

Smith    Foundry    Co.,     Ltd.,     The     .. 
Smallwood  Low  .Stone  Co.,  Ltd.,  The     27 
Smith,  Howard  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.   . .      78 
Spanish   River  Pulp  &   Paper  MJlI.s, 

Limited 

Stinson-Reeb    Builders'    Supply    Co., 

Limited 

Stebbins  Engineering  it  JVH'g.  Co.    .  .      16 

.St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 

Sturtevant    Co.    of    Canada,    Ltd.     ..      87 


Talman,    Brass  &    .\letai,    Ltd 76 

Taylor,  H.  S.,  Ltd 23 

Texas    Gulf    Sulphur    Co 32 

Ticonderoga    Machine    Works    .  .     .  . 

Tippet    &    Co.,    Ltd 3 

Tyler,    W.   S.   Co.,   The 27 

U 

Underfeed  Stoker  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Union   Screen  "Plate   Co.   of  Canada, 

Limited 87 

Union  Sulphur  Co.,  The 30 

United   Wire   Works,    Ltd 3 


Victoria    Foundry    Co.,    Ltd 12 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada   ....  23 

W 

Wallace,   Jos.   H.   &  Co.,   Ltd.    . .  22 
Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co.,  Ltd.   . .      14-15 

Warwick  Woollen   Mills,   Ltd 28 

Waterous     Engine     Works,     Ltd.     .  .  90 

Warren,   Kenneth   L 22 

W'atford  Engineering  Works,    Ltd.    .  5 
Wayagamack    Pulp   and    Paper    Co., 

Limited 70-71 

Westbye,    P.    P 19 

White,  W.  H ■  23 

Whyte.   William 23 

W^ilson   Patterson   Co.,   The 

Wilkinson    Paper   Co.,   Ijtd 
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